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THE    PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    SIXTH    UNIVERSITY    CONVOCATION, 

APRIL  3,  1894. 


THE  ATTRACTIVENESS   OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  JESUS 


CHRIST. 

John  XX.  20. 


ABSTRACT  OP  THE  CONVOCATION  SERMON 
PREACHED  BY 

REVEREND   E.   F.   WILLIAMS,  D.D  * 


This  attractivenefis  was  found  in  the  Ideals  of 
Christ's  Religion,  in  its  Revelations,  in  its  Duties,  and 
in  its  Rewards. 

In  specdsing  of  the  attractions  of  Christianity  in  its 
Ideals,  the  preacher  referred  first  to  the  ideals  which 
students  cherish  in  regard  to  truth,  bb  the  object 
which  they  most  earnestly  desire  to  obtain,  for  which 
they  search  through  the  realms  of  matter,  mind,  and 
spirit  with  untiring  devotion ;  then  in  regard  to  right - 
•eousnesB,  or  purity  in  one's  own  nature  as  well  as  in 
conduct ;  and  furthermore  in  regard  to  duty,  or  the 
obligation  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves,  to  live  upon 
the  level  of  our  highest  aspirations,  not  only  for  our 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others.  Though  these 
ideals,  to  which  the  ideals  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  self- 
mastery  should  be  added,  if  realized,  would  bring  us 
into  harmony  with  our  environment,  and  make  the 
world  a  paradise,  we  find,  in  our  attempts  to  realize 
them,  that  something  in  our  nature  which  is  called  sin 
prevents  their  realization,  and  fills  us  with  disappoint- 
ment and  discouragement.  It  is  here  that  the  com- 
mand of  the  Saviour  comes  to  us,  "  Be  ye  perfect  even 
as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  and  with  it  the 
promise  of  ability  to  obey  it  and  reach  the  ideal  here 
presented.  As  we  study  the  character  of  the  Being 
who  makes  this  promise  we  see  how  all  the  ideals  we 
had  cherished  are  more  than  met  in  Him ;  that  if  we 
can  find  no  representatives  of  religion,  either  in  the 
Old  Testament  or  outside  of  it  among  the  so-called 
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world-religions,  which  satisfy  us,  we  find  in  the  Great 
Teacher  an  example  of  complete  moral  excellence,  a 
fountain  of  all  wisdom,  and  the  source  of  all  power,  a 
Being  in  whom  the  tenderest  sympathy,  the  holiest 
love,  and  the  completest  self-sacrifice  are  united. 

Chief  among  the  Revelations  in  which  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  so  attractive,  is  Christ  himself,  perfect  in 
body,  mind,  and  spirit,  at  home  in  all  truth,  one  in 
whom  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  are 
hidden,  yet  obedient  to  every  law  of  God,  as  we  our- 
selves are  required  to  be,  exercising  the  power  which 
God  has  given  Him  solely  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  He  has  been  sent,  denying  Himself  that  He  may 
lift  men  up  to  His  own  high  level  of  fellowship  with 
God,  sympathy  with  all  truth,  and  delight  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  noblest  virtues,  and  still  further,  satis- 
fying our  longings  after  immortality,  by  assuring  us 
that  because  He  lives  we  shall  live  also,  and  live  with 
Him  in  the  place  which  He  has  provided  for  us. 

The  attractions  of  Christianity  were  also  set  forth 
in  its  Duties,  which  may  be  classified  as  duties  to  our- 
selves, to  our  fellow  men,  and  to  God.  We  sometimes 
forget,  said  the  speaker,  that  we  are  under  obligation 
to  ourselves,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan  that 
we  seek  to  make  the  most  of  ourselves  through  the 
best  culture  within  our  reach,  of  intellect  bb  well  as  of 
heart,  through  acceptance  of  a  salvation  which  saves 
to  the  uttermost,  i,  e.,  saves  our  whole  being,  gives  us 
complete  command  of  all  our  faculties,  together  with 
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a  wisdom  which  enables  us  to  use  them  to  the  best 
advantage  both  for  ourselves  and  our  fellow  creatures. 
In  aiding  those  who  are  in  need  to  find  God,  we  aid 
them  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  God,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  the  plan  which  God  htis 
formed  for  them.  It  was  remarked,  in  passing,  that 
we  would  gladly  discharge  all  the  duties  which  the 
acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion  involves,  if  we 
could  discharge  them  as  in  the  presence  and  for  the 
Author  of  this  religion,  forgetting  not  infrequently 
that  Christ  has  said,  *'  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one 
of  even  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto 
me."  To  discharge  these  duties  as  the  Gospel 
demands,  is  a  work  worthy  our  highest  ambition,  a 
work  which  calls  for  heroic  faith,  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing  in  the  face  of  most  unreasonable  opposi- 


tion, and  a  self-sacrifice  which  may  easily  find  its  con- 
summation in  martyrdom. 

On  the  attractiveness  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  its 
Rewards,  the  speaker  dwelt  but  briefly.  It  was  shown 
that  well-doing  always  brings  happiness,  even  if  it 
does  not  bring  worldly  prosperity ;  that  even  in  this 
life  the  Saviour  rewards  his  followers  with  blessings  too 
great  to  be  described ;  that  among  the  richest  of  these 
blessings  is  the  consciousness  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God,  living  in  sympathy  with  Him,  loving  the  things 
which  He  loves,  enjoying  His  constant  presence  and 
protection,  and  through  the  indwelling  Spirit,  who  is 
seeking  to  eliminate  sin  from  our  nature,  bringing  us 
into  such  a  union  with  Him  that  duties  become  privi- 
leges, and  lives  of  burden  and  slavery  become  lives  of 
freedom  and  love. 
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SOME    COLLEGE   FALLACIES. 

ADDBB8S  BY 

JOHN   M.   COULTER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Lake  Forest  University,  t 
Ladies  kkd  Gentlemen: 

My  subject  refers  strictly  to  the  American  college, 
with  its  four  years  of  undergraduate  work,  by  what- 
ever Dame  it  may  be  called.  This  type  is  exceedingly 
hard  to  define,  for  its  two  boundary  lines,  as  well  as  its 
methods,  are  variable  factors.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
type  in  our  minds,  which  is  neither  a  university  nor 
a  secondary  school,  although  there  are  universities 
in  name  which  are  colleges  or  secondary  schools  in 
fact  We  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  making  our 
names  not  expressions  of  fact,  but  of  hope.  Within 
recent  years  the  college  has  been  the  scene  of  pro- 
found revolutions,  quiet  and  generally  unnoticed, 
because  not  generally  understood.  We  are  fond  of 
glorifying  our  recent  material  achievements,  and  enter- 
ing intimately,  as  they  do,  into  the  daily  exjwrience  of 
the  world,  they  seem  to  overshadow  the  more  subtle 
regions  of  progress.  Public  opinion  has  come  to  re- 
gard them  as  the  **  bright,  consummate  flower  '^  of  our 
intellectual  development,  when  in  fact  they  are  merely 
the  gross,  the  incidental,  the  utilitarian  expression  of 
it.  They  are  the  visible  signs  of  a  far  greater  invisible 
movement,  of  a  vast  intellectual  awakening  as  signifi- 
cant as  that  which  ushered  in  modern  activity.  At  the 
center  of  this  region  of  invisible  influence  stands  the 
college  and  the  university,  if  we  have  any  such,  revolu- 
tionizing the  material,  intellectual,  and  religious  life  of 
mankind.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  modern 
college  is  the  great  emancipator  of  thought,  and  that 
this  emancipation  in  the  largest  sense  is  its  chief  func- 
tion. Colleges,  until  recently,  were  steeped  in  medise- 
val  precedent,  and  have  clung  with  wonderful  tenacity 
to  primitive  conceptions  of  culture.  Their  regenera- 
tion began  with  the  introduction  of  the  laboratory 
method  and  the  recognition  of  individualism,  and  as  a 
consequence  they  have  become  the  centers  of  intel- 
lectual freedom.  The  mission  of  a  college  seems  to  be 
more  a  crusade  against  superstition  than  against 
ignorance.  It  is  very  hard  to  realize  how  much  the 
wings  of  our  thought  are  tied  down  by  hereditary  or 
thoughtless  beliefs.  The  world  contains  huge  attics- 
full  c^  heir-loom  rubbish,  and  it  needs  an  incendiary 
fire  now  and  then  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  in  this  purifying 
ioonoclasm  the  college  is  playing  a  prominent  part. 
The  world  needs,  almost  more  than  anything  else,  the 
ability  and  courage  to  see  things  as  they  really  are, 


and  to  recognize  the  awful  hiatus  between  cause  and 
effect  in  many  cherished  beliefs.  This  inability  to 
recognize  necessary  and  unnecessary  relations  perme- 
ates all  business,  makes  demagoguery  possible,  and  i& 
the  foundation  of  religious  cant.  It  is  used  to  confuse 
judges  and  juries,  runs  rampant  in  the  divine  art  of 
healing,  and  perverts  the  religious  instinct.  It  is  not 
possible  to  raise  all  humanity  to  the  plane  of  logical! 
thinking,  but  the  rapidly  increasing  attendance  at  col- 
leges and  universities  indicates  the  possibility  of  train- 
ing the  leaders  of  humanity. 

The  vast  importance  of  the  work  done  by  colleges 
has  made  their  structure  a  thing  of  much  discussion, 
and  never  wtis  there  a  human  ailment  so  provided  with 
patent  medicines  as  is  the  process  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment. From  sternest  rigidity  to  freest  election, 
from  a  few  ancient  subjects  to  all  subjects,  there  is 
every  intermediate  gradation,  every  combination 
claiming  to  be  founded  in  sound  philosophy;  and 
through  the  midst  of  all  this  tangle  each  college  works 
its  devious  way.  The  fact  remains  that  the  human 
mind,  like  the  human  body,  is  made  of  most  enduring 
material,  and  can  thrive  under  more  abuse  than 
almost  any  structure,  and  from  the  midst  of  all  the 
clashings  of  educational  philosophies  it  emerges 
trained  and  ready  for  work.  Whether  homeopathy,, 
or  allopathy,  or  the  eclectic  system  attacks  it,  it  re- 
mains sound  and  vigorous,  and  it  seems  to  gain  the- 
greatest  soundness  and  vigor  by  being  left  largely  to* 
its  own  devices.  Given  good  original  mental  fiber  and 
a  teacher  who  can  teach,  and  educational  philosophy 
may  dispute  about  the  result,  but  it  cannot  change  it. 
The  whole  subject  turns  upon  the  purpose  of  the  col- 
lege. The  college  deals  with  the  development  of  intel- 
lectual life  and  vigor.  What  the  gymnasium  seeks  to 
do  for  physical  life,  what  the  church  seeks  to  do  for 
religious  life,  this  the  college  seeks  to  do  for  intellect- 
ual life.  It  teaches  the  processes  of  intellectual  living, 
it  furnishes  the  materials  for  intellectual  digestion, 
and  whatever  impress  the  result  leaves  upon  the  phys- 
ical and  religious  life  is  incidental.  Discussion  has* 
not  confined  itself  to  college  circles,  for  the  press  fre- 
quently contains  much  wholesome  advice  concerning 
college  methods  and  government,  expressions  which 
may  be  considered  as  voicing  extra-collegiate  opinion*. 


t  Delivered  at  Central  Mneic  Hall,  April  3, 1894. 
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From  collegiate  and  extra-collegiate  discussion  we 
have  certain  resultant  notions,  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
attention,  and  which,  from  my  point  of  view,  need  cor- 
rection. It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  submit  five 
propositions,  all  of  them  in  the  form  of  negations. 

1.  No  classification  into  practical  and  impractical 
subjects  can  he  made.  This  statement  is  called  forth 
by  the  popular  demand  for  what  is  styled  a  '*  practical 
education."  The  phrase  implies  that  there  is  an  edu- 
cation which  is  *'  impractical,"  and  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  the  popular  impression  accuses  col- 
leges of  specially  favoring  impractical  education.  It 
is  by  no  means  unusual  for  those  who  are  trained  stu- 
dents of  a  problem  to  differ  from  those  who  are  not 
trained.  Lack  of  experience  and  paucity  of  facts  are 
always  conducive  to  certainty,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  tongue-tied  utterance  of  the  public  should  be  re- 
garded and  the  situation  explained.  I  have  tried  to 
discover  just  what  is  meant  by  "practical  education," 
but,  unfortunately,  those  who  use  the  phrase  are  not 
given  to  accurate  definition.  It  seems,  however,  to 
apply  to  the  subjects  used  rather  than  to  the  intellect- 
ual result,  to  the  means  rather  than  to  the  end.  It 
seems  that  a  knowledge  of  some  subjects  may  be  use- 
ful, and  of  others  not ;  and  when  the  question  ** useful 
for  what "  is  pressed,  it  is  generally  found  that  it  is  to 
be  useful  in  the  business  of  life,  and  the  success  of 
this  business  of  life  is  measured  by  its  ability  to  secure 
material  comforts.  The  logical  conclusion,  therefore, 
is,  that  colleges  would  fulfil  their  mission  better  if 
they  should  teach  every  one  how  to  make  a  living.  I 
do  not  object  to  this  position,  provided  it  be  consid- 
ered not  the  purpose  of  a  college,  but  merely  as  an  inci- 
dental result  of  its  work.  I  may  venture  to  say  that 
our  religious  teachers  would  also  prefer  to  regard  the 
ability  to  make  a  better  living  as  the  incident  rather 
than  the  purpose  of  a  religious  life.  Honesty  is  surely 
a  sound  business  principle,  but  for  what  may  be  styled 
"  practical  religion  "  to  inculcate  it  for  that  reason 
hardly  commends  itself.  Education  has  to  do  with 
the  development  of  intellectual  life,  and  the  resulting 
ability  in  material  affairs  is  a  matter  of  course,  but  not 
of  purpose.  A  human  mind  presents  itself  at  the  col- 
lege, desiring  to  enter  into  the  intellectual  life.  After 
living  this  life  for  a  while  it  becomes  necessary  for  it 
to  continue  it,  in  other  and  perhaps  less  congenial  con- 
ditions. The  developed  intellectual  vigor  has  given 
more  grasp  upon  these  conditions,  more  ability  to  use 
them ;  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  though  the  college 
life  had  all  been  with  this  definite  purpose.  No  sub- 
ject of  college  study  is  **  practical,"  in  the  proper  sense, 
until  it  is  applied  directly  to  living,  and  the  force  thus 
applied  is  not  the  subject,  but  the  permanent  tissue  it 


has  been  the  means  of  forming.  It  is  not  the  question 
of  the  capacity  of  the  intellectual  stomach,  but  of  the 
mental  muscle.  Of  course,  if  the  intellectual  life  has 
been  simply  intellectual  parasitism,  the  neophyte 
seems  helpless  in  the  new  conditions,  and  the  fact  that 
too  many  colleges  have  encouraged  this  parasitic  life 
has  led  to  the  popular  impression  that  a  graduate  is 
good  for  nothing.  Then,  again,  no  subject  of  college 
study  is  "  impractical "  which  stimulates  and  satisfies 
intellectual  desires.  The  popular  demand  has  arisen 
to  some  extent  from  an  inability  to  appreciate  the 
existence  of  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  where 
thoughts,  not  dollars,  are  the  current  coin ;  where  the 
search  for  truth  goes  on  as  eagerly  as  the  search  for 
gold  elsewhere,  where  nothing  that  is  useful  is  taught; 
but  it  has  chiefiy  arisen  from  the  former  monastic 
seclusion  of  intellectual  life.  Not  all  college  subjects 
can  be  brought  to  the  people,  but  the  people  and  their 
institutions  are  subjects  which  can  be  brought  to  the 
college,  and  the  two  can  be  knit  together  in  mutual 
esteem  and  confidence.  Once  the  scholar  was  expected 
to  be  the  recluse.  His  studies  carried  him  outside 
the  ordinary  round  of  the  world's  thought ;  his  inter- 
ests differentiated  him  from  mankind,  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  stand  apart.  He  thus  became  a 
peculiar  animal,  a  monstrosity,  a  thing  to  be  wondered 
at,  no  more  a  part  of  the  social  fabric  than  if  he  had 
occupied  one  of  the  cages  of  a  menagerie.  This  was 
an  extreme  expression  of  the  selfishness  of  knowledge. 
But  now  a  new  spirit  dominates  the  race  of  scholars. 
Monasteries  are  no  more  expected  in  things  intellect- 
ual than  in  things  religious  ;  and  the  doctrine,  "ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world,"  is  the  gospel  of  modern  scholar- 
ship. The  scholar  thus  assumes  a  new  function  in  the 
social  fabric,  far  different  from  his  old  isolation.  He 
is  the  prophet  of  the  new  dispensation,  the  discoverer 
and  promulgator  of  truth ;  and  under  his  guidance  the 
world  is  advancing  from  shadows  to  realities,  from 
faith  to  sight,  from  dogma  to  life.  Let  the  college 
take  its  place  among  the  people  and  it  will  seem  to 
them  immensely  practical.  The  fact  is,  the  phrase 
"  practical  education,"  is  a  redundant  one,  for  I  cannot 
imagine  how  intellectual  training  can  be  other  than 
practical;  and  "impractical  education"  is  a  self -con- 
tradictory phrase.  The  most  useful  advance  made  in 
modern  college  training  is  in  the  multiplication  of 
subjects ;  and  as  each  subject  has  been  added  it  has 
enlarged  the  circle  of  intellectual  life,  has  made  such 
life  possible  to  a  larger  number.  The  wonderful  dif- 
ferentiation of  mental  structure  demands  the  widest 
possible  differentiation  of  mental  pabulum.  One  kind 
of  sound  vibration  may  call  forth  a  sonorous  response 
from  properly  attuned  strings ;  but  the  other  strings 
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remain  silent  and  unresponsive.  The  duty  of  a  college 
is  to  strike  every  note,  that  every  string  may  respond ; 
and  this  response  is  the  evidence  of  awakened  thought. 
Any  subject  which  calls  forth  this  mental  response  is 
practical;  and  any  which  does  not  is  impractical. 
These  qualities,  therefore,  are  not  inherent  in  the  sub- 
jects, but  are  merely  relative  in  each  individual  case. 
To  me  botany  is  an  immensely  practical  subject ;  to 
you  it  may  be  absolutely  impractical.  The  multipli- 
cation of  subjects  has  not  merely  enlarged  the  horizon 
of  practical  education,  but  it  has  made  scholarship  far 
more  democratic.  The  two  or  three  subjects  which 
long  usage  has  made  seem  necessary  to  culture  were 
in  danger  of  hereditary  royalty ;  and  the  proof  of  their 
right  to  rule  seemed  evident  in  their  offspring,  the  in- 
tellectual giants  of  the  last  generation.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  men  only  appear  gigantic 
when  their  associates  are  small ;  and  I  look  upon  these 
ancient  giants,  not  so  much  as  an  evidence  of  fine  edu- 
cational methods,  ss  an  evidence  of  terribly  inappro- 
priate methods,  which  left  them  so  many  small  men 
as  associates.  The  seed  that  falls  on  good  ground 
might  well  argue  concerning  the  beneficent  provisions 
of  Nature ;  but  what  of  the  myriads  of  seeds  that  fall 
by  the  wayside  or  on  the  rocks  ?  To  press  the  utili- 
tarian idea,  gymnasia  would  be  torn  down,  athletic 
fields  would  be  plowed  up,  and  the  boys  sent  to  the 
woodpile  and  cornfield  for  physical  development ; 
homes  would  become  barracks;  and  life  would  be  a 
prisoner's  routine.  To  look  upon  studies  as  so  much 
real  estate,  that  can  be  sold  or  mortgaged  as  occasion 
may  demand  is  kin  to  simony.  Any  process  that 
makes  utilizable  brain  power  is  practical  education, 
and  the  subject  that  brings  this  about,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  practical. 

2.  In  college  no  such  classification  as  general  cul- 
ture and  specialization  can  be  made.  Once  it  was 
thought  to  be  all  general  culture  ;  but  now,  with  elec- 
tive courses  and  major  subjects,  we  hear  of  studies  that 
are  pursued  for  general  culture  and  others  as  "special- 
ties ;  **  the  one  supposed  to  be  the  general,  the  other 
the  specific  preparation  for  future  activity.  The  first 
is  meant  to  result  in  what  is  so  often  styled  "  broad 
and  liberal  culture,"  a  scholarly  expression  for  the  pro- 
cess of  veneering,  by  which  the  general  effect  of  the 
product  may  be  good,  without  any  special  reference  to 
working  power ;  the  second  is  apt  to  be  styled  "special- 
ization,'^ by  which  ability  to  do  something  is  cultivated. 
The  first  is  regarded  as  a  good  foundation  for  the 
second,  and  in  the  old  colleges  the  foundation,  although 
usually  qualified  as  "  broad,'*  was  far  narrower  than 
the  superstructure.  It  is  a  question  of  present  discus- 
sion whether  the  period  of  foundation -laying  shall  end 


with  entrance  to  college,  or  shall  extend  more  or  less 
through  it.  Such  classification  in  college  seems  to  be 
splitting  hairs.  General  culture  implies  specialization, 
and  specialization  implies  general  culture  ;  it  is  all  one 
process.  By  "general  culture"  is  usually  meant  a 
little  of  several  subjects ;  by  "  specialization  "  more  of 
one  subject ;  and  in  both  cases  we  are  dealing  with 
such  small  amounts  that  they  must  be  added  together 
to  make  an  appreciable  sum.  I  have  never  understood 
how  three  or  four  years  of  mathematics,  or  of  Greek, 
belong  to  general  culture  ;  and  more  than  one  year  of 
chemistry  is  specialization.  I  recently  heard  an  esti- 
mable gentleman  lament  that  we  have  departed  from 
the  good  old  days  of  general  culture,  when  Greek, 
Latin  and  mathematics  were  pursued  almost  continu- 
ously for  seven  or  eight  years,  including  preparatory 
work,  and  have  now  entered  upon  days  of  specializa- 
tion, when  other  studies  have  divided  the  field  with 
the  old  tripos.  Such  statements  tend  to  confuse  one, 
but  they  really  serve  to  show  that  the  "  broad  founda- 
tion "  and  the  "  specialty  "  are  but  pleasant  fictions  of 
college  classification.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  each 
student  must  have  more  of  some  subjects  and  less  of 
others,  and  that  this  proportion  may  properly  vary  in 
each  individual  case  ;  but  why  the  comparative  degree 
of  such  small  amounts  should  be  regarded  as  special- 
izing I  do  not  understand.  The  whole  thing  is  but  a 
single  mental  progress,  stimulated  in  various  ways,  the 
only  condition  being  that  each  individual  stimulus  be 
applied  long  enough  to  become  sensible.  The  desire 
to  know  some  one  thing  well  adds  to  the  momentum 
of  this  progress  wonderfully,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  this  was  discouraged,  and  failure  of  mental 
response  was  taken  to  indicate  the  need.  It  was  curi- 
ous pedagogy  that  neglected  congenital  ability  in  order 
to  apply  itself  to  congenital  stupidity ;  that  fed  cucum- 
bers because  they  could  not  be  digested,  and  denied 
bread  because  it  could  be  digested.  Breadth  of  cul- 
ture comes  from  the  whole  college  work,  as  its  final 
resultant,  provided  the  work  has  been  suited  to  the 
mental  structure.  This  breadth  has  come  from  the 
consistent  major,  as  well  as  from  the  scattering  minors. 
The  major,  moreover,  may  be  the  cutting  edge  which 
ploughs  deepest,  but  the  minors  add  their  weight  to  it, 
and  the  depth  depends  upon  all  combined.  Recently 
I  read  an  analysis  of  college  work,  in  which  the  figure 
of  a  field  put  under  cultivation  was  used.  The  general 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  seed  reception  represented 
the  general  preparation  section  of  college  work,  while 
the  seed  represented  the  major,  the  thing  which  was 
to  germinate  in  the  soil  made  congenial  and  bear  fruit. 
The  figure  is  a  good  one  to  represent  the  relation 
between  one's  education  and  life-work,  but  hardly  appli- 
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•cable  to  the  major  and  minors  of  the  ordinary  college 
course.  The  whole  process  is  one  of  soil  preparation, 
in  which  there  must  be  such  different  operations  as 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  but  both  contribute  to  the 
«ame  result. 

3.  No  classification  into  **  culture  -  studies^*  and 
ihose  that  are  not  can  be  made.  This  classification  is 
one  that  is  often  made,  and  claims  to  be  based  upon 
results.  The  division  is  "culture  studies"  and  all 
other  studies.  Just  how  **  culture  studies  "  are  delimi- 
ted I  have  been  unable  to  discover ;  but  I  have  often 
been  painfully  aware  that  what  are  called  "  scientific  " 
studies  are  not  "  culture  "  studies.  As  a  consequence, 
the  scientific  man  has  been  forced  to  make  greater 
attainment  than  his  fellow,  for  he  must  also  have  cul- 
ture ;  while  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  a  man  of  cul- 
ture to  be  scientific.  All  this  is  the  result  of  the 
order  of  development  of  human  knowledge.  Certain 
subjects  are  like  certain  families,  eminently  and  acci- 
dentally respectable  on  account  of  ancient  lineage  ;  no 
better,  no  more  useful  than  their  fellows,  but  having 
acquired  a  coat-of-arms  by  heredity.  It  is  perfectly 
natural  to  think  no  education  respectable  without 
them.  The  so-called  '*  culture ''  studies  hold  the  same 
relation  to  the  intellectual  dress  of  the  human  race  as 
the  dress-coat  does  to  modern  society.  I  can  conceive 
of  these  conditions  being  exactly  reversed  on  some 
other  planet.  The  truth  of  my  proposition  that  no 
classification  into  "culture"  and  "  non  -  culture " 
studies  can  be  made  in  colleges  hinges  upon  the  defi- 
nition of  "  culture."  If  culture  means  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  classic  literatures,  or  of  modern  literatures,  or 
of  both,  then  of  course  there  can  be  a  classification  of 
college  subjects  upon  the  basis  of  culture ;  but  if  it 
means  improvement  and  refinement  of  the  mind,  then 
there  can  be  no  such  classification.  Culture,  as  used 
in  its  narrow  and  perverted  sense,  is  a  thing  of  envir- 
onment, of  early  and  long  association,  of  exi>erience, 
and  not  of  knowledge.  I  have  seen  professors  of 
literature  who  could  not  be  accused  of  culture  in  this 
sense ;  and  professors  of  civil  engineering  who  were 
very  much  cultured.  I  take  it  for  granted,  however, 
that  this  narrower  definition  is  not  the  one  intended 
in  college  usage ;  and  if  it  is  not,  then  my  claim  is 
that  all  college  studies  are  culture  studies.  I  see  that 
Matthew  Arnold  describes  culture  as  "acquainting 
ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been  known  and  said 
in  the  world,"  a  definition  which  surely  includes  the 
whole  college  work.  Brooks  regards  culture  as 
^'thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  old  and  new 
results  of  intellectual  activity  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge,"  a  definition  which  would  remove  culture 
far  enough  from  undergraduate  attainment.    A  repre- 


sentative litterateur  and  scientist  thus  unite  in  the 
common  testimony  that  all  forms  of  mental  activity 
result  in  culture.  It  is  just  as  high  time  for  the  college 
to  drop  the  phrase  "  culture  studies,"  as  it  is  for  the 
public  to  drop  the  phrase  "  practical  studies." 

To  cultivate  thought  and  its  expression  is  probably 
an  ultimate  statement  of  college  purpose  ;  and  no  sub- 
ject is  worth  using  which  does  not  seek  to  do  both.  If 
expression  without  thought  is  culture,  and  thought 
without  expression  is  not,  I  would  resent  being  in 
either  class.  For  purposes  of  comparison  we  may  urge 
that  one  subject  is  calculated  to  do  this  thing  chiefly, 
and  another  that ;  but  in  fact,  no  subject  can  hold 
such  an  isolated  position  ;  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  other  consequences.  We  may  say  that  the 
hands  are  to  grasp  and  the  feet  are  to  walk,  but  they 
have  very  many  things  in  common.  I  have  seen  no 
college  subject  which  may  not  bring  culture,  none 
which  may  not  cultivate  the  power  of  thought  and  its 
expression.  Observation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  labora- 
tory ;  observation  of  material  objects  may  be,  but  the 
observation  of  thought  is  no  less  real.  The  art  of 
expression  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of  language  and 
literature,  for  clear  presentation  is  a  shrine  at  which 
the  laboratory  worships.  Our  analyses  lay  bare  the 
bone  and  we  see  only  the  structure  of  the  supporting 
skeletons,  forgetting  the  fiesh  that  we  have  dissected 
away,  which  clothes  them  all  and  gives  the  real  con- 
tour. We  may  eat  bread  for  carbohydrates  and  meat 
for  proteld,  but  we  also  get  protelds  from  the  bread 
and  carbohydrates  from  the  meat.  It  may  be  true 
that  bread  is  the  most  convenient  source  of  carbohy- 
drate, but  to  say  that  it  alone  yields  it  is  going  wide  of 
the  mark.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  are  often 
led  astray  by  our  analyses  and  simply  weigh  and 
measure  the  relative  amounts  of  the  resulting  frag- 
ments, forgetting  that  the  subject  really  attacks  the 
mind  synthetically,  and  that  a  combination  does  not 
necessarily  have  simply  the  added  properties  of  its 
parts.  The  tendency  of  modern  education  is  to  render 
all  subjects  more  similar  in  their  specific  effects.  I 
see  nothing  to  choose  between  the  laboratory  and  the 
seminar  in  specific  effect.  Whether  subjects  are  prac- 
tical or  impractical,  general  or  special,  cultural  or  non- 
cultural,  does  not  enter  into  the  count ;  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  their  adaption  to  the  intellectual  life. 

4.  The  college  should  not  cultivate  non-essentials. 
Every  college  necessarily  cultivates  a  more  or  less 
rigid  ritualism.  This  appears  all  the  way  from  en- 
trance requirements  to  degrees,  and  pervades  the  whole 
college  life.  None  of  these  things,  rightly  considered, 
are  to  be  adversely  criticised,  but  their  perversion  is 
common  and  dangerous.  This  is  probably  most  noticea- 
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ble  in  the  matter  of  college  and  university  degrees. 
The  degree  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  a  thing 
Bought  after  for  its  own  sake,  not  always  with  refer- 
ence to  its  content.  It  is  a  label  put  upon  a  certain 
amount  and  kind  of  attainment,  the  amount  and  kind 
as  variable  as  are  the  institutions  conferring  degrees. 
The  i>erversion  to  be  deprecated  is  that  "  studying  for 
d^rees,"  as  it  is  too  commonly  put,  may  degenerate 
into  the  collecting  of  labels.  The  curious  part  of  it  is 
that  one  may  study  for  a  very  few  years  and  obtain  a 
college  degree,  provided  he  studies  in  a  certain  pre- 
scribed way ,  but  he  may  study  all  his  life  in  some 
other  way,  and  be  infinitely  superior  in  attainment  to 
the  neophyte  of  a  few  years,  superior  in  everything 
that  enters  into  intellectual  living,  and  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  get  a  degree.  I  use  this  simply  as  an 
illustration  of  faulty  standards  that  creep  into  col- 
lege regulation,  faulty  schemes  of  classification,  the 
elevation  of  non-essentials  until  the  essential  thing 
is  in  danger  of  being  strangled.  The  whole  manage- 
ment of  entrance  examination  and  requirement  is  con- 
stantly in  danger  of  becoming  the  measurement  of  the 
contents  of  the  intellectual  crop  rather  than  of  the 
strength  of  the  intellectual  muscle.  To  lose  sight  of 
essentials  in  the  cultivation  of  non-essentials  is  so 
common  a  tendency  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  stat- 
ing, but  it  is  to  be  as  jealously  watched  and  corrected 
in  college  as  in  church.  All  the  things  with  which  we 
occupy  ourselves  contain  essentials  and  non-essentials ; 
to  recognize  the  former  means  large-mindedness,  and 
their  cultivation  tends  to  liberality ;  to  see  only  the 
latter  is  the  province  of  short  vision,  and  persist- 
ent attention  to  them  will  surely  cultivate  narrow- 
ness. 

The  Jewish  Babbinists  played  with  the  trifies  of 
their  temple  worship  until  their  writings  became  an 
enormous  tissue  of  absurdities.  This  concentration 
upoD  unessentials,  which  acted  as  a  harmless  conduc- 
tor to  regions  of  dissipation  for  an  immense  amount  of 
intellectual  force,  if  turned  upon  the  eternal  verities 
of  their  religion  would  have  shaken  the  world  with 
the  thunderbolts  of  truth.  It  was  left  for  a  Nazarene 
to  deal  with  the  essentials,  and  the  effect  of  his  single 
force,  thus  vitally  directed,  is  seen  in  a  world-wide 
revolution. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  amused  itself 
with  senseless  riddles,  and  has  left  a  record  of  its  folly 
in  folios  as  bulky  as  they  are  inane,  chiefiy  serviceable 
to  bibliophiles,  and  as  a  record  of  the  most  stupendu- 
ous  devotion  to  non-essentials.  The  well-known  result 
was  absolute  intellectual  stagnation.  A  few  brave 
souls  rebelled  and  led  the  mind  of  man  face  to  face 
with  realities,  and  there  followed  such  a  leap  and  rush 


of  progress,  such  an  awakening  from  death  to  life,  that 
the  world  is  said  to  have  been  born  again. 

For  generations  the  divine  right  of  one  set  of  men  to 
lord  it  over  all  the  rest  passed  unquestioned,  and  the 
meaning  of  this  leadership  was  entirely  lost  sight  of 
in  contemplating  and  perpetuating  the  empty  fact. 
Presently  the  right  was  questioned,  and  political  lib- 
erty  became  a  universal  doctrine.  Shreds  of  the 
ancient  belief  may  still  be  seen  hanging  upon  the  rap- 
idly attenuating  forms  of  their  debilitated  wearers, 
but  the  mighty  strength  of  the  modem  idea,  which 
deals  with  substance  and  not  semblance,  pays  them 
but  the  sccmt  courtesy  of  a  smile. 

It  is  hardly  a  century  since  nature  was  considered 
but  a  mass  of  miracles,  whose  phenomena  were  to  be 
wondered  at,  but  not  questioned.  Beneficent  or  de- 
structive, she  was  a  fickle  goddess,  and  her  variable 
moods  only  suggested  the  whims  of  a  passionate  but 
omnipotent  Being.  Tempest  and  plague  marked  his 
wrath,  which  senseless  incantations  strove  to  placate. 
Sunshine  and  dew  indicated  his  smile.  Matter  and 
life  and  this  great  globe  itself  were  toys,  to  be  hastily 
made  and  thrown  aside.  How  man  could  have  held 
this  chaotic  belief  and  retain  his  reason  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  stupor  of  insensibility.  Thus  phe- 
nomena, which  presented  themselves  in  myriad  forms, 
and  were  really  but  unessential,  external  expressions 
of  deeper  essential  truths,  were  the  only  things  seen  or 
thought  of. 

Into  the  minds  of  certain  gifted  men,  men  of  large 
vision,  there  gradually  crept  the  notion  of  what  have 
been  called  secondary  causes.  It  must  be  that  phe- 
nomena could  be  explained  in  a  way  that  man  could 
understand ;  at  least  the  problem  was  worth  the  effort 
at  solution.  You  all  know  the  result  of  this  attention 
to  essentials.  Chaos  was  reduced  to  order ;  whimsical 
government  gave  place  to  continuous,  impartial  law  ; 
matter  and  life  fell  into  proper  place  and  sequence ; 
the  scattered  toys  were  found  fraught  with  deep  mean- 
ing; an  awful  majesty  was  breathed  into  the  universe; 
and  the  race  of  men,  freed  from  its  shackles,  sprang 
forward  to  such  conquests  over  nature  that  to  live  a 
single  generation  now  is  more  than  to  have  existed 
during  all  the  milleniums  of  the  past. 

These  are  instances  of  world-wide  movements  which 
have  followed  an  escape  from  the  domination  of  non- 
essentials, and  some  of  you  may  have  noted  the  fact 
that  all  of  these  historical  shackles,  used  by  way  of 
illustration,  still  have  their  spiritual  representatives 
among  our  colleges.  I  believe  that  the  same  leap  and 
bound  of  progress  in  matters  of  education  will  follow 
the  rigid  subordination  of  all  non-essentials,  the  break- 
ing of  the  shackles  of    meaningless  precedent,  the 
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casting  aside  of  all  those  straight-jacket  notions,  which 
always  diminish,  but  never  increase  opportunity, 
whether  in  church  or  college. 

5.  My  last  proposition  is  radical  and  prophetic : 
No  limit  of  time  should  he  assigned  to  college  work. 
Time-limits  and  degrees  are  used  as  artificial  incen- 
tives to  intellectual  work.  In  my  own  under -graduate 
days  the  largest  subjects  were  exhausted  in  a  year, 
and  many  were  completed  in  a  term.  The  idea  of  com- 
pletion was  a  very  prominent  one.  The  difference  now 
is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind ;  for  we  still  measure  off 
subjects  by  the  yard,  and  limit  knowledge  with  a  foot- 
rule.  How  the  time  units  of  our  educational  systems 
ever  came  to  be  so  vitally  connected  with  them  I  do 
not  know,  but  they  have  already  limited  college  use- 
fulness by  restricting  it  to  the  very  young,  and  by 
preventing  leisurely  and  solid  development  of  the 
intellectual  life.  Our  colleges  are  like  forcing  houses, 
where  precocious  size  with  resulting  flabbiness  is 
stimulated  by  unnatural  limitations  of  time.  Solid 
growth  is  a  thing  of  leisure  and  cannot  be  made  to 
keep  schedule  time.  The  university  is  a  place  specially 
set  apart  for  stimulating  intellectual  life ;  it  is  an  at- 
mosphere which  should  be  helpful  at  any  age  and  for 
any  length  of  time.  To  graduate  from  the  gymnasium 
or  from  the  church  is  not  thought  of ;  for  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  stimulus  to  physical  and  religious  vigor 
has  no  limitation  of  time  or  age.  It  may  be  that  most 
can  inhale  the  college  atmosphere  only  when  young 
and  for  a  very  few  years,  but  they  should  not  be  invi- 
ted to  depart  at  stated  intervals.  My  conception  of  a 
college  is  that  it  is  a  collection  of  masters  at  work  in 
all  departments  of  human  thought,  whose  function  is 
to  inspire,  and  around  them  are  gathered  those  who 
would  live  for  a  time  in  their  vivifying  presence.  No 
limits  of  time  are  set  to  this  association,  no  age  debars 
from  this  companionship,  but  all  together  form  an  in- 
tellectual community.  I  never  think  of  our  stereo- 
typed four  years,  without  being  reminded  of  the  little 
excursion  boats  that  make  the  round  trip  of  the  harbor 

*  Pkbsident  D.  S.  Jo&dAn,  in  Edxtcation  and  the  State, 


regularly  every  hour.  Of  course,  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  still  full  of  pilots  who  cannot  venture  out 
of  the  harbor  on  to  the  wide  sea,  and  the  limitations  of 
time  are  then  necessary.  The  whole  business  of  such 
teachers  is  that  of  a  pump,  simply  to  be  pumped  full 
from  some  reservoir,  that  they  may  fill  the  little  pitchers 
held  up  under  the  nose.  The  idea,  however,  is  growing 
that  a  teacher  must  be  a  perennial  spring,  where  re- 
freshing waters  are  constantly  bubbling  forth,  a  center 
and  source  of  supply.  It  may  seem  strange  to  some 
to  define  a  college  or  university  as  a  collection  of  mas- 
ters at  work;  for  usually  in  asking  some  one's  im- 
pression of  a  university  that  has  been  visited,  I  have 
been  answered  by  a  description  of  the  buildings ;  and 
and  I  have  frequently  heard  the  relative  merit  of  two 
universities  discussed  on  the  basis  of  buildings.  This 
has  always  reminded  me  of  a  good  soul  whose  visit  to 
a  picture  gallery  resulted  in  boundless  admiration  for 
the  frames.  Of  course,  men  working  imply  facilities 
for  work ;  but  many  a  dingy  building  has  become  an 
intellectual  Mecca;  and  many  an  ornate  pile  is  a^ 
barren  as  Sahara.  I  recently  saw  a  structure  massive 
enough  and  ugly  enough  to  be  a  government  building, 
and  was  told  that  that  was  Blank  University,  and  that 
it  was  "  probably  the  finest  university  in  the  state," 
but  there  had  not  yet  been  engaged  a  single,  teacher. 
"The  college  exists  only  in  the  teachers  which  com- 
pose it  and  direct  its  activities.  It  exists  for  the 
benefit  of  its  students,  and  through  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community,  in  the  extension  of  culture  and 
the  increase  in  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  Its 
only  gain  is  in  making  this  benefit  greater.  Its 
only  loss  is  in  the  diminution  or  deterioration  of  its 
infiuence.  All  questions  of  wealth  and  equipment  are 
wholly  subsidiary  to  this.  The  value  of  the  uni- 
versity is  not  in  proportion  to  its  bigness  but  to  its 
inspiration.  The  Qood  Spirit  cares  not  for  the  size  of 
the  buildings  or  the  length  of  its  list  of  professors  and 
students.  It  asks  only,  in  the  words  of  the  old  re- 
former, Hutten,  if  *die  Luft  der  Freiheit  weht?' — 
whether  the  winds  of  freedom  are  blowing."  * 
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THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE 

QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31,  18H. 


m£mb£ks  op  the  university,  trustees,  instructors, 

Students,  and  Friends  : 

In  presenting  to  you  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  University  to-day  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  defi- 
nitely two  specific  questions.  The  first :  What  has 
been  accomplished  in  and  for  the  University  during 
the  period  of  ninety  days  which  has  just  elapsed? 
The  second :  What  is  the  University  ready  to  under- 
take in  the  immediate  future?  It  might  be  wiser  to 
attempt  an  answer  to  the  former  question  only ;  there 
is  surely  enough  in  this  to  occupy  our  attention.  But 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  up  to  this  time  the  prom- 
ises of  the  University  made  to  the  public  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled  ;  and,  as  we  know,  a  glimpse  of  the 
future  oftentimes  aids  us  in  understanding  better  the 
present 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Committees  of  the  Board. 

During  the  first  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  Univer- 
sity's history  the  work  involved  in  the  selection  of  a 
faculty  and  the  organization  of  the  institution,  in  the 
planning  of  buildings  and  the  erection  of  the  same,  in 
the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  University  and  the 
care  of  these  investments,  was  necessarily  so  great  as 
to  require  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  labor  involved ;  three  committees, 
therefore,  were  appointed,  to  each  of  which  was 
assigned  a  i)€irticular  duty.  To  the  Committee  on 
Organization,  that  of  the  selection  of  the  faculty  and 
the  adoption  of  the  University  policy.  To  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  and  Grounds,  a  work,  the  results 
of  which  are  seen  in  the  quadrangles  as  they  stand 
today.  To  the  Finance  Committee,  the  care  of  the 
University's  funds,  and  the  direction  of  its  financial 
policy.  When  once  the  work  of  organization  had  been 
finished,  and  the  buildings  completed  for  which  pro- 
vision had  been  made,  it  seemed  to  the  trustees  desir- 
able and  at  the  same  time  feasible  to  reduce  somewhat 
in  amount  the  machinery  of  the  Board,  and  to  place 
the  details  of  the  University's  work  in  all  its  depart- 
ments in  the  hands  of  an  Executive  Committee.  No 
action  has  been  taken  which  in  any  way  diminishes 
the  power  or  authority  of  the  Board  as  a  whole.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  an  institution  with 
BO  many  instructors,  so  many  departments  of  work,  the 


number  of  details  which  require  immediate  attention 
is  very  great ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  not  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  is  able  to  give  such  constant  attention 
as  would  be  necessary  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  this 
multitude  of  detail.  The  Executive  Committee, 
which  consists  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the 
President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Board,  together  with  five  members  of  the  Board, 
elected  by  ballot,  now  meets,  by  order  of  the  Board,  at 
a  regular  hour  of  every  week,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
transact  the  business  of  the  University  promptly  and 
efficiently.  There  may  be  disadvantage  in  such  a  plan, 
but  it  has  been  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Board 
that  the  advantage  was  greater  than  the  disadvantage, 
and  the  experience  of  a  few  weeks  has  already  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  the  change. 

The  Comptroller. 
An  institution  of*  learning  in  these  modern  times  is 
in  itself  a  gigantic  business  enterprise.  The  work  of 
collecting  an  income  of  half  a  million,  and  of  distri- 
buting it  in  various  expenditures ,  the  work  of  invest- 
ing millions  of  dollars  and  of  keeping  these  millions 
properly  invested ;  the  care  of  property  scattered  in 
every  part  of  a  great  city,  and  indeed  outside  of  the 
city;  the  manifold  purchases,  the  business  arrange- 
ments of  every  kind, — all  this  requires  skill  of  special 
character  and  of  high  order.  Up  to  the  present  time 
this  work  has  been  done  by  various  members  of  the 
Board ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  men  fully 
occupied  with  their  own  afiPairs  should  be  able  to  find 
time  for  transacting  in  person  the  business  minutiae 
of  the  University.  A  new  office  has  been  created, — 
that  of  the  comptroller.  To  this  officer  will  be  com- 
mitted the  business  of  the  institution.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  University  will  lose  any  of  the 
wisdom  and  skill  which  it  has  hitherto  received  from 
its  trustees ;  on  the  contrary,  by  committing  thus  the 
minutiae  to  a  capable  officer,  there  will  remain  all 
the  more  time  for  the  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  of  the  institution's  highest  interests.  The 
Vice-President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  H.  A.  Rust,  has 
kindly  consented  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  comp- 
troller without  salary  until  there  shall  be  found  a  man 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  assume  the  important  duties 
of  the  office. 
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The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory. 

The  last  but  one  of  the  many  buildings  provided  for 
in  the  million  dollar  building  fund,  the  Ryerson  Phys- 
ical Laboratory,  is  now  completed.  It  may  be  pro- 
nounced, without  fear  of  contradiction,  the  most  beau- 
tiful university  building  in  America.  As  a  building  it 
lacks  nothing  which  money  could  procure.  With  its 
stately  tower,  its  marble  wainscotting,  its  mosaic  floors; 
with  its  abundant  light,  its  deadened  walls,  and  its 
complete  adaptation  to  all  the  needs  of  the  department 
for  which  it  was  built,  the  laboratory  may  be  called 
ideal.  No  one  will  expect  a  laboratory,  aiming  at  such 
completeness  in  every  detail,  to  be  furnished  with  its 
full  quota  of  equipment  within  a  few  months.  This  is 
a  task  for  which  years  will  be  required ;  and  yet,  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ryerson,  who  has  not  been  satis- 
fied merely  to  build  the  laboratory,  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
rooms  in  the  laboratory  have  been  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
both  of  which  come  into  close  relationship  with  the 
Department  of  Physics.  Space  also  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  laboratories  of  Physiology  and  Physio- 
logical Psychology ;  and  in  this  way  the  building  is 
to-day  occupied  from  top  to  bottom,  and  scientific 
work  of  the  highest  order  is  already  being  conducted 
in  it.  Its  formal  dedication  will  be  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  Summer  Convocation  in  July.  At  this 
time  it  is  hoped  that  physicists  will  come  together 
at  the  University  from  the  institutions  which  honored 
us  with  their  delegates  in  December  last,  at  the  open- 
ing of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Statistics. 
The  number  of  officers,  instructors,  and  fellows  in 
the  departments  of  the  University,  including  trustees, 
<luring  the  last  quarter  was  283.  The  enrollment  of 
the  quarter  shows  an  attendance  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Literature  of  180,  in  the  Ogden 
(Graduate)  School  of  Science  77,  non-resident  graduate 
work  27,  divinity  students  158,  college  students  392, 
making  a  total  of  846.  Seventy-seven  students  who 
were  in  residence  during  the  Autumn  Quarter,  left  the 
University  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Quarter.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  students  entered  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Winter  Quarter.  The  net  gain  was  over 
eighty.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  total  attend- 
ance of  the  first  yetir  was  743.  These  figures  are 
instructive  in  that  they  show  the  readiness  of  students 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  leave  or  to 
enter  the  University  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  The 
fact  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  attendance 


during  this  past  quarter  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarter  is  most  significant.  The  total  number  of  can- 
didates taking  examination  for  admission  in  March, 
ten  days  ago,  was  216 ;  of  these  62  were  new  candidates. 

The  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 
Placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  in  January 
last  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  have  already  for  the  most  part 
been  expended.  This  provision  I  may  say  changed 
very  greatly  the  results  of  our  year's  work.  But  for 
the  books  thus  secured,  many  courses  of  instruction 
announced  would  have  been  abandoned.  There  are 
those,  doubtless,  who  will  feel  that  with  so  large  a  sum 
expended,  additional  books  will  not  be  needed  for  the 
coming  year.  I  desire  emphatically  to  anticipate  any 
mistaken  supposition  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of 
friends  of  the  University.  A  sum  equally  large  will 
be  just  as  greatly  needed  next  October,  or  earlier.  For 
ten  years  at  least,  if  we  do  our  duty,  books  and  appa- 
ratus, costing  fifty  thousand  dollars  each  year,  must 
be  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  University.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  facilities  for  research  and 
investigation  are  costly,  and  that  if  research  and  inves- 
tigation are  to  be  encouraged,  these  facilities  must  be 
furnished.  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  while 
the  books  and  apparatus  necessary  for  one  thousand 
under-graduate  students  might  be  provided  for  $200,- 
000,  the  needs  of  one -fifth  of  that  number  of  graduate 
students  would  require  the  expenditure  of  half  a 
million  dollars.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  University 
has  expended  for  books  and  apparatus  an  amount 
approximating  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Outside  the  Uniyersity. 
In  changing  residence  and  in  the  wearisome  task  of 
settling,  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  our  professors  has 
hitherto  been  employed.  The  work  of  organizing 
departments,  ordering  and  arranging  equipment,— the 
work,  in  brief,  of  getting  started, — has  been  very  great. 
There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  much,  if  any, 
scientific  work  aside  from  that  of  instruction  could 
be  performed  during  the  first  two  years;  and  yet, 
if  I  mistake  not,  the  University  has  already  exerted  an 
influence  which  is  felt  far  and  wide.  The  journals  of 
the  University  go  to  every  institution  and  to  almost 
every  library.  In  scientific  journals  at  home  and 
abroad  articles  not  a  few  are  appearing  which  have 
been  written  by  our  instructors.  In  the  general  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  the  magazines  and  the  quarterlies, 
one  frequently  sees  the  productions  of  members  of  the 
University.  In  some  cases  books  begun  before  the 
opening  of  the  University  have  since  been  finished  and 
published.    Others  have  appeared  which  have  been 
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begun  and  finished  within  the  life  of  the  University, 
short  as  this  has  been.  In  Scientific  Societies  many 
members  of  our  faculty  occupy  to-day  high  positions. 
A  foreign  government,  at  this  very  time,  is  being 
assisted  in  the  development  of  its  financial  policy  by 
one  professor.  A  far  distant  city  has  just  been  stirred 
throughout  by  the  lectures  of  another.  Still  another, 
within  a  month,  has  for  the  first  time  made  public 
writings  that  for  centuries  have  been  hidden  from  the 
eye  of  man.  Discoveries,  the  result  of  patient  research, 
have  been  made  in  several  departments  of  Science,  the 
value  of  which  has  been  recognized  by  the  whole  scien- 
tific world.  We  are  at  work  ;  and  the  work  which  we 
are  doing  is  one  the  infiuence  of  which  many  will  feel. 

Is  there  danger  at  this  point?  Yes  and  no.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  this  department  or  that,  the  student 
who  has  journeyed  i>erhaps  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
to  come  in  contact  with  a  particular  instructor  may 
find  too  much  of  that  instructor's  time  occupied  in  a 
way  which,  as  he  may  think,  will  scarcely  aid  him. 
The  student  may  be  wrong,  and  yet,  he  may  be  right. 
One  cannot  say  just  where  the  line  shall  be  drawn, 
but  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  student's  interests 
must  be  conserved,  and  the  fullest  assistance  rendered 
him.  It  is  true  that  work  done  by  a  member  of  the 
University,  wherever  that  work  is  done,  will  benefit 
not  only  the  cause  of  education,  but  directly  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  But  it  is  possible  so  to  distribute  one's 
energies,  that  the  best  results  will  not  be  gained.  I 
have  not  referred  to  the  work  accomplished  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University  in  University  Extension.  No 
one  who  examines  closely  the  results  already  gained  in 
University  Extension  can  fail  to  see  how  great  and 
good  has  been  the  infiuence  thus  far  exerted.  The 
University  is  well  satisfied  to-day  that  three  years  ago 
it  had  the  courage  to  announce  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division  as  one  of  the  organic  divisions  of  the 
University  work.  But  there  is  danger  here.  The 
University  instructor  who  does  his  duty  as  an  instruc- 
tor, and  in  addition  produces  what  the  University 
expects  of  him  in  his  department,  has  no  time  in  most 
cases  for  University  Extension  work.  Such  work 
should  be  exceptional. 

The  University  has  organized  its  staff  in  two  divis- 
ions. One  division  gives  instruction  in  the  University; 
the  other  gives  instruction  away  from  the  University. 
Of  members  of  both  divisions,  production  is  expected. 
The  amount  of  instruction  required  by  the  statutes  of 
the  University  is  comparatively  small.  It  has  been 
made  small  in  order  that  men  might  have  time  to  do  a 
kind  of  work,  the  infiuence  of  which  will  be  felt 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
oflBcer  to   consider  carefully  whether  his  individual 


work  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  i)erform  his  full  duty  toward  the  students  who 
have  placed  themselves  under  his  care  ;  whether,  also, 
he  has  time  for  that  work  which  in  a  University  must 
be  recognized  as  higher  than  instruction, — the  work  of 
production.  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  remind  our 
younger  officers  that  unless  such  work  is  undertaken 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  academic  career,  habits 
may  be  formed  which  in  later  years  it  will  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  change.  No  man  becomes  a  member  of  the 
University  staff  of  whom  great  things  are  not  expected. 
The  University  will  be  patient ;  for  there  is  no  greater 
folly,  no  more  common  folly,  than  that  of  making  pub- 
lic what  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  world  to  know.  The 
University,  I  say,  will  be  patient,  but  it  expects  from 
every  man  honest  and  persistent  effort  in  the  direction 
of  contribution  to  the  world's  knowledge. 

Additional  Organization. 

The  work  of  organization  has  gone  on  vigorously 
during  the  quarter  just  closing.  The  University 
Museum  has  come  into  possession  of  a  large  amount  of 
most  valuable  material.  New  collections  are  constantly 
being  received.  In  order  that  the  work  might  be 
satisfactorily  developed  an  organization  of  the  Mu- 
seum was  needed.  This  organization  has  been 
effected.  Space  in  Walker  Museum  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Departments  of  Biology,  Qeology, 
Mineralogy,  Palaeontology,  and  Anthropology.  Cura- 
tors for  each  of  these  departments  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  Head  Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin 
has  been  made  director  in  charge  of  the  Museum. 
The  work  of  installation  has  already  begun. 

A  generous  proposition  made  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  through  Dr. 
Franz  Boaz,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Trustees.  In  accordance 
with  this  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  will  prepare 
for  the  University  Museum  and  deposit  therein  a  full 
and  complete  anthropological  collection  for  purposes  of 
teaching. 

By  the  recent  action  of  the  trustees  there  has  been 
established  the  new  Department  of  Archaeology.  To 
this  department  contributions  will  be  made  by  the 
Semitic  Department,  of  courses  in  Egyptian,  Hebrew, 
Assyrian,  and  Babylonian  Archaeology ;  by  the  Classi- 
cal Departments,  of  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman 
Archaeology.  As  head  of  the  department  the  trustees 
have  appointed  Professor  Frank  B.  Tarbell,  recently 
of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
It  is  proposed,  as  rapidly  as  means  and  time  will  per- 
mit, to  develop  the  department  in  all  its  various 
branches. 
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For  sufficient  reason  the  University  hitherto  has 
offered  no  instruction  in  Botany,  but  further  delay  in 
the  organization  of  the  department  would  be  inexcusa- 
ble. Provision  has  already  been  made  for  instruction 
during  the  Summer  Quarter  beginning  July  1st,  and  it 
will  be  possible  soon  to  make  the  announcements  for 
the  coming  year. 

By  the  action  of  the  trustees,  Palaeontology,  which 
has  heretofore  been  associated  with  Zoology,  is  organ- 
ized as  a  separate  department.  It  is  understood  that 
work  of  instruction  and  investigation  in  Palseontologic 
Geology  shall  remain  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology.  The  Department  of  Palaeontology 
as  organized  will  be  a  Biological  Department,  and,  as 
such,  stand  in  close  relationship  to  Zoology,  Botany, 
Physiology,  and  Anatomy.  The  scope  of  the  depart- 
ment is  very  wide  and  the  problems  which  exist  for  its 
consideration  are  numerous.  Assistant  Professor  Baur 
has  been  made  acting  head  of  the  department.  It  is 
hoped  that  at  no  distant  day  the  number  of  instruc- 
tors in  the  department  may  be  increased. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
has  also  been  completed.  As  head  of  the  department 
the  trustees  have  appointed  Professor  John  Dewey,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  whose  publications  have 
made  him  well  known  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  more  complete  organization  of  the  department 
will  include  in  addition  to  the  courses  offered  by  the 
regular  staff  in  Psychology,  Ethics,  Logic,  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  and  Physiological  Psychology,  also 
courses  in  the  special  sense  organs,  and  on  the  central 
nervous  system,  by  Professor  Donaldson  of  the 
Department  of  Neurology,  courses  in  Greek  Philoso- 
phy by  Professor  Shorey,  courses  in  Social  Philosophy 
by  Professor  Small,  courses  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
Philosophy  from  the  Semitic  Department.  The  scope 
of  the  department  will  thus  be  very  great,  and  the 
richness  and  variety  of  courses  offered  unsurpassed. 
The  University  congratulates  itself  that  it  is  able  at 
this  time  to  complete  the  organization  of  a  department 
so  fundamental  and  important  as  that  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships  and  Scholarships. 
During  the  past  quarter  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Litera- 
ture, and  Science  has  completed  its  system  of  University 
honors.  For  the  year  beginning  July  1st,  1894,  the  Uni- 
versity will  offer :  (1)  A  limited  number  of  honorary  fel- 
lowships; these  will  be  assigned  only  to  officers  of  other 
institutions  engaged  in  study  at  the  University.  (2) 
Twenty  departmental  fellowships  yielding  1320,  and 
twenty  departmental  fellowships  yielding  1520.  (3)  Spec- 
ial fellowships  provided  for  by  private  gifts ;  of  these 
there  will  be  at  least  five  or  six,  yielding  from  three  to  five 


hundred  dollars  each.  (4)  Institution  fellowships  ;  of 
these  there  have  been  during  the  past  year  two ;  one,, 
the  holder  of  which  was  appointed  by  the  faculty  of 
Bucknell  University,  Pennsylvania,  the  other  by  the 
faculty  of  Iowa  College,  Iowa.  It  is  expected  that  the 
number  for  the  coming  year  will  be  increased.  (5> 
Three  divinity  fellowships,  one  in  the  Department  of 
New  Testament  Greek,  one  in  the  Department  of  Dog- 
matic Theology,  and  one  in  the  Department  of  Church 
History.  The  University  offers  also  twenty  fellow- 
ships in  the  Graduate  Schools  each  yielding  a  sum 
equal  to  the  tuition  fees,  twelve  scholarships  in  the 
University  Colleges  each  yielding  a  sum  equal  to  the 
tuition  fees,  and  eight  scholarships  in  the  Academic 
Colleges.  The  following  institution  scholarships  have 
been  established :  The  Pillsbury  Scholarship,  the 
Colby  Scholarship,  the  Wayland  Scholarship,  the 
Michigan  Military  Scholarship,  the  Shattuck  Scholar- 
ship, the  Peddie  Scholarship,  the  Cook  Scholarship, 
the  Milwaukee  Scholarship,  the  Cedar  Valley  Scholar- 
ship, the  University  School  Scholarship,  the  Harvard 
School  Scholarship,  the  Morgan  Park  Scholarship,  the 
Peoria  High  School  Scholarship,  and  a  Scholarship 
for  each  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Changes  in  the  Staff. 
During  the  months  of  the  Winter  Quarter  the  arranjye- 
ments  for  instruction  in  the  various  departments  for 
the  year  beginning  July  1st,  have  been  completed. 
These  arrangements  have  included  many  changes  in 
the  teaching  staff,  and  some  additions.  The  trustees 
have  made  the  following  appointments :  Dr.  Adolph 
Meyer,  now  physician  in  the  Hospital  for  Insane, 
Kankakee,  to  a  docentship  in  Neurology.  With  the 
consent  of  the  authorities  of  the  hospital,  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University  will  have  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate neurological  cases  of  special  interest.  John 
Cummings,  fellow,  appointed  to  a  readership  in  Politi- 
cal Economy  ;  Elizabeth  Wallace,  docent,  to  a  reader- 
ship in  Spanish  and  Spanish  Institutions ;  Thorstein 
B.Veblen,  reader,  to  a  tutorship  in  Political  Economy; 
William  B.  Owen,  fellow,  to  a  tutorship  in  Greek ; 
Edwin  H.  Lewis,  assistant,  to  a  tutorship  in  English 
Literature ;  Clyde  W.  Votaw,  reader,  to  a  tutorship  in 
Biblical  Literature ;  Glen  M.  Hobbs,  assistant,  to  a 
tutorship  in  Physics ;  Charles  T.  Conger,  docent,  to 
an  assistantship  in  Political  Geography ;  George  E. 
Vincent,  fellow,  to  an  assistantship  in  Sociology; 
James  H.  Breasted,  non-resident  fellow,  to  an  assistant- 
ship  in  Egyptology;  Ren^  de  Poyen -Bel lisle,  fellow, 
to  an  assistantship  in  Romance  Philology;  Myra 
Reynolds,  fellow,  to  an  assistantship  in  English 
Literature;   Francis   W.  Shepardson,  reader,  to  an 
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aBsiBtantship    in  History;    William    Hill,    tutor,    to 
an     instructorship    in    Political    Economy;     Ernest 
Freund,   recently   of    Columbia   College,   to   an  in- 
structorship   in   Jurisprudence    and    Roman    Law ; 
J.  W.  A.  Young,  tutor,  to  an  instructorship  in  Mathe- 
matics; David  J.  Lingle,  assistant,  to  an  instructor- 
ship  in  Physiology;    S.  H.  Clark,  reader,  to  an  in- 
structorship in  Elocution;  Luanna  Robertson,  tutor, 
to  an  Academy  instructorship  in  German;  Way  land 
J.  Chase,  tutor,  to    an    Academy   instructorship  in 
English  branches ;  Ernest  L.  Caldwell,  tutor,  to  an 
Academy  instructorship  in  Mathematics;  Howard  B. 
Orose,  instructor,  to  a  University  Extension  assistant 
professorship  in  History  ;  Frank  J.  Miller,  instructor, 
to  an  assistant  professorship  in  Latin ;  H.  Schmidt- 
Wartenberg,  instructor,  to  an  assistant  professorship 
in  German ;  Frank  M.  Bronson,  instructor,  to  an  Acad- 
emy   assistant    professorship  in  Greek ;    Robert    H. 
Cornish,  instructor,  to  an  Academy  assistant  profes- 
sorship in  Natural  Science ;  J.  W.  Moncrief,  professor 
of  History,  Franklin  College,  Franklin,  Indiana,  to  an 
assistant  professorship  in  Church  History ;  Starr  W. 
Cutting,  assistant  professor,  to  an  associate  professor- 
ship in  German  ;  James  H.  Tufts,  assistant  professor, 
to  an  associate  professorship  in  Philosophy ;  Charles 
R.  Henderson,  assistant  professor,  to  an  associate  pro- 
fessorship in  Sociology ;  Carl  D.  Buck,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, to  an  associate  professorship  of  Sanskrit  and 
Indo-European  Comparative  Philology  ;    William  D.. 
McClintock,  assistant  professor,  to  an  associate  pro- 
fessorship in  English  Literature ;  Shailer  Mathews, 
professor  of  History  in  Colby  University,  Waterville, 
Maine,  to  an  associate  professorship  in  New  Testament 
History  and  Interpretation ;  Franklin  Johnson,  assist- 
ant professor,  to  an  associate  professorship  of  Church 
History  and  Homiletics ;  Frank  F.  Abbott,  associate 
professor,  to  a  professorship  of  Latin  ;  Frank  B.  Tar- 
bell^  associate  professor,  to  the  professorship  of  Clas- 
sical Archaeology  and  Greek  Epigraphy;   Harry  P. 
JudsoD,  professor,  to  the  headfprof essorship  of  Political 
Science ;   John  Dewey,  of  Ann  Arbor,  professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  to  the  head 
professorship  of  Philosophy. 

The  trustees  have  made  also  the  following  appoint- 
ments in  the  administrative  work  of  the  University  : 
Charles  Zeublin,  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Lecture 
Study  department  of  the  University  Extension  Divis- 
ion ;  Albert  H.  Tolman,  to' an  assistant  examinership ; 
Charles  K  Henderson,  to  the  University  Chaplainship, 
a  new  office  established  by  the  trustees,  the  duties  of 
which  are  provided  for  by  a  special  statute ;  Howard 
B.  Grose,  to  the  recordership  of  the  University,  in  place 
of  Professor  Henderson,  resigned ;  Thomas  C.  Cham- 


berlin,  to  the  directorship  of  the  Walker  Museum  ; 
Nathaniel  Butler,  Jr.,  to  the  directorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division ;  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  to  the 
deanship  in  the  University  Colleges,  in  place  of  Profes- 
sor Chamberlin,  resigned;  Harry  P.  Judson.  to  be 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
and,  as  such,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Literature.  These  appointments  furnish  evidence  of 
definite  progress  already  made  and  of  future  devel- 
opment along  many  lines. 

University  Extension. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  satisfaction 
which  has  been  experienced  by  the  University  in  the 
steady  progress  of  its  University  Extension  work.  In 
each  of  the  three  departments,  namely,  those  in  which 
instruction  is  given  through  lecture  study  courses, 
through  class-room  work  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs 
for  evening  and  Saturday  work,  and  through  corres- 
pondence teaching,  there  has  been  during  the  past 
quarter  an  increase.  The  Autumn  Quarter  proved 
that  fears  of  a  marked  reaction  from  the  influence  of 
last  year  were  groundless.  The  Winter  Quarter  just 
closed  has  strengthened  that  conviction.  Of  the 
twenty-three'new  centres  organized  for  University  Ex- 
tension lectures  since  October  1st,  fourteen  were 
organized  during  the  Winter  Quarter.  During  this 
quarter  forty -four  courses  of  lectures  were  delivered. 
Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  students  received  in- 
struction by  correspondence,  and  sixteen  evening 
classes  were  in  operation  in  the  city  outside  of  the 
University.  The  first  annual  conference  of  University 
Extension  workers  for  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  held 
at  the  University  last  week.  Representatives  from 
the  centres  in  Illinois,  as  well  as  many  from  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  were  present.  The  reports  from 
these  centres  made  it  evident  that  the  position  of  Uni- 
versity Extension  work  among  other  educational 
activities  and  its  relation  to  them,  has  become,  during 
the  past  two  years,  very  much  more  clearly  defined. 
The  different  communities  engaged  in  the  work  are 
becoming  more  distinctly  aware  that  they  are  engaged 
with  others  in  a  great  movement  which  has  its  own, 
and  an  important  function  in  education.  University 
Extension  has  served,  perhaps  more  than  any  modern 
movement,  to  emphasize  the  thought  that  education  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  concluded  in  a  few  of 
the  earlier  years  of  life,  and  that  it  is  then  to  make 
way  for  the  real  activities  in  which  men  and  women 
are  engaged ;  but  rather  that  education  is  a  something 
to  be  carried  on  throughout  life  and  to  mingle  its  infiu- 
ence  with  the  activities  of  home  and  society,  and  with 
business  and  professional  cares.    In  this  conference  it 
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became  evident  that  the  work  done  by  the  University 
in  extending  its  teaching  beyond  its  premises  has  re- 
sulted in  an  intimate  interest  on  the  part  of  many 
people  at  a  distance  in  the  affairs  of  the  University, 
and  has  caused  many  to  form,  and  indeed  to  carry  out, 
the  intention  of  becoming  resident  University  students 
here  or  elsewhere.  The  University  Extension  work 
on  its  present  basis  costs  the  University  in  round  fig- 
ures $10,000  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  receipts  from 
fees  and  syllabi.  I  believe  that  I  express  the  opinion 
of  the  trustees  as  a  body  in  saying  that  the  results 
secured  by  this  expenditure  most  fully  justify  the  ex- 
penditure. 

The  Academy. 

The  University  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Morgan  Park  village  library,  in  return  for  which  five 
scholarships  and  ten  half -scholarships  in  the  Academy 
have  been  set  apart  for  residents  of  Morgan  Park. 
These  scholarships  are  to  be  known  as  the  Walker 
scholarships,  named  from  Mr.  George  C.  Walker,  who 
gave  the  site,  erected  the  buildings,  and  furnished  a 
fund  for  books  at  an  expense  of  $15,000.  Dr.  Justin 
A.  Smith,  as  president  of  the  Library  Association,  has 
contributed  many  books  and  has  made  the  selection  a 
most  choice  one.  By  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
Morgan  Park  Library  Association  and  Mr.  Walker,  the 
library  numbering  2,440  books  is  now  the  property  of 
the  University  for  the  use  of  the  Academy  and  resi- 
dents of  Morgan  Park. 

The  University  Press. 

The  contracts  heretofore  existing  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  have  been  cancelled  and  annulled  by  mutual 
agreement.  In  accordance  with  this  contract  the 
Press  had  undertaken  for  the  University  of  Chicago 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  its  books,  the  conduct 
of  a  University  bookstore,  and  the  purchase  of  books 
and  apparatus  for  the  libraries  and  scientific  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  The  business  relations  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  managers  of  the  Press 
have  been  perfectly  harmonious  from  the  beginning. 
The  officers  of  the  Press  studied  at  all  times  to  do 
their  utmost  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  the  printing 
office  has  been  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  Uni- 
versity. It  had  become  very  evident  that  in  the 
interests  of  convenience  and  economy,  the  printing  of 
the  University,  already  large  in  amount  and  constantly 
increasing,  should  be  done  at  the  University.  Both 
parties  to  the  contracts  came  to  feel  that  the  wisest 
course  involved  the  cancelling  of  the  contracts.    With 


perfect  good  feeling  on  both  sides,  therefore,  and  in 
entire  agreement,  this  has  been  done.  The  purchas- 
ing of  books,  the  work  of  printing  and  of  publication, 
will  henceforth  be  carried  on  by  the  University  itself. 
Like  the  University  Extension,  the  University  Press  con- 
stitutes an  organic  division  of  the  University.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  division  is  essential  to  the  highest  success 
of  the  University.  The  question  is  not  one  merely  of 
convenience  and  economy,  but  a  question  of  far  greater 
moment.  The  printing  press  is  to  be  considered  as 
truly  a  part  of  a  university's  equipment  as  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  physicist  or  the  microscope  of  the  biolo- 
gist. Its  possibilities  in  connection  with  university 
work  have  never  been  fairly  tested.  When  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  the  story  shall  be  written  of  what 
the  University  Press  has  done  for  the  University, 
men  will  begin  for  the  first  time  to  realize  that  its 
establishment  at  the  period  of  the  University's  begin- 
ning was  no  foolish  dream  or  idle  vision. 

The  Schools  of  Law  and  Medicine. 
A  question  which  is  asked  of  us  every  day,  and  some 
days  many  times,  concerns  the  organization  of  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  Law.  The  only  answer  it  has  been 
possible  to  give  to  these  many  inquiries  is  that  the 
University  is  waiting.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
organization  of  an  institution  will  not  be  complete 
until  these  schools  have  been  established.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  all  things  at  once.  To  establish  a 
School  of  Jurisprudence  and  Law  which  should  take 
high  rank  among  the  great  schools  of  this  country 
and  of  foreign  countries,  will  require  the  sum  of  one 
million  dollars.  To  establish  a  School  of  Medicine 
worthy  of  the  profession  and  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
would  require  the  sum  of  three  to  five  millions.  That 
in  time  these  sums  can  be  obtained  for  these  particular 
purposes  may  not  be  doubted,  but  to  secure  them  time 
is  necessary  as  well  as  strength.  Our  country  has  Law 
Schools  and  Medical  Schools  enough  of  the  kind  that 
are  conducted  without  endowment  and  managed 
chiefly  for  the  pecuniary  or  professional  profit  of  those 
in  charge  of  them.  Rather  than  duplicate  work  that 
is  already  being  done,  whether  of  high  or  low  charac- 
ter, it  would  seem  a  better  policy  patiently  to  wait 
until  broad-minded  men  who  have  at  heart  the  cause 
of  humanity  shall  see  an  opportunity  to  do  something 
of  which  the  whole  world  will  be  proud. 

The  Technological  Work. 

Something  more  definite  may  be  said  concerning  the 

technological  work  of  the  University.    The  time  seems 

to  have  arrived  for  its  organization.    It  is  agreed  on 

every  side  that  no  city  in  the  union  presents  better 
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opportunitieB  for  the  development  of  Schools  of  Engi- 
neering than  the  city  of  Chicago.    A  College  of  Tech- 
nology for  undergraduates  and  a  School  of  Technology 
for  graduate  students  have  been  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
the  University  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of  its  first 
bulletin.    Provision  having  been  made  on  so  large  a 
scale  for  pure  science,  the  time  has  now  come  for  the 
organization  of  the  technological  work.    By  a  vote  of 
the  tinstees,  dated  March  27th,  the  President  of  the 
University  has  been  requested  to  consult  with  special- 
ists in  the  various  departments  of  technological  work 
and  to  present  a  full  and  complete  plan  for  the  organi- 
zation of  such  work  in  the  University.    This  subject, 
as  all  will  agree,  is  an  important  one.    At  least  three 
fundamental  principles   will    underlie   the  proi)osed 
work.    First,  that  the  modern  university  is  not  a  uni- 
versity until  it  has  made  provision  for  instruction  in 
the  various  departments  of  applied  science.    Let  us 
hope  that  the  ex])erience  of  our  older  sister,  Boston, 
may  not  be  duplicated  in  Chicago.    There  should  not 
be  here,  as  there,  two  great  institutions  wholly  separate 
and  without  mutual  sympathy,  indeed,  in  many  res- 
pects, antagonistic.     The  technological  work  of  the 
future,  if  it  is  to  partake  of  the  dignity  and  the  value 
of  university  work,  must  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  and  as  a  part  of  the  University.    It  needs  espe- 
cially the  refining  infiuence  which  comes  from  contact 
with  university  life,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
give  to  the  university  a  practical  spirit  which  is  and 
should  be  characteristic  of  the  educational  work  of  our 
times.    Secondly,  technological  work,  if  it  is  rightly 
conducted,  can  be  made  a  means  of  discipline  as  well 
as  (A  culture.    It  will  not  be  the  same  discipline  or 
the  same  culture,  but  the  field  of  knowledge  is  very 
wide,  and  there  must  be  representatives  of  every  type. 
The  character  of  the  discipline  and  of  the  culture  will 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  foundation  work.    This  suggests  the  third 
principle.    The  technological  work  must  rest  upon  a 
broad  and  liberal  foundation,  such  a  foundation  in- 
deed as  is  called  for  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  already  organ- 
ized.   Acting  upon  these  principles  the  University,  at 
the  earliest  moment,  will  present  to  the  public  its 
plans  for  technological  work.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  these  plans  when  announced  will  be  entirely  com- 
mensurate with  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  thus  far  organized. 

The  Million  Dollar  Subscription. 
The  moet  pressing  obligation  resting  upon  the  Uni- 
versity, far  more  pressing  than  the  obligation  to  organ- 
ize technological  work,  is  the  task  of  securing  the 


subscriptions  necessary  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
Mr.  Ryerson's  gift  of  $100,000,  and  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
gift  of  1500,000.  To  secure  for  the  University  a  million 
of  dollars,  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  before  July  1st, 
the  sum  of  $200,000.  In  view  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  past  this  would  not  seem  to  be  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  but  in  part  because  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  and  in  part  because  of  the  unsatisfactory 
financial  condition  of  the  present,  the  task  is  the 
greatest  which  we  have  yet  undertaken.  We  are  told 
that  the  University  has  money  enough.  Again  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  assure  our  friends  that  the  first 
step  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Uni- 
versity until  it  has  ten  millions ;  while  to  do  the  work 
which  ought  to  be  done,  and  could  be  done  for  this 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  the  sum  of  twenty  millions  is 
insufficient.  Shall  we  not  accustom  our  minds  to  this 
statement  of  fact  ?  In  the  building  of  railroads  twenty 
millions  is  nothing.  A  great  university  requires  as 
much  capital  as  does  the  building  of  a  railroad  system, 
and  the  returns  will  be  larger  and  more  sure.  It  will 
be  not  only  a  calamity  but  a  reproach  if  the  terms  of 
these  two  magnificent  gifts  are  not  fulfilled.  To  secure 
this  needed  sum  of  $200,000,  and  thereby  to  obtain  the 
million,  would  be  unquestionably  the  greatest  victory 
yet  achieved.  Will  the  friends  of  the  University  not 
consider  this  ? 

The  Summer  Quarter. 

When  next  we  meet  in  Convocation,  the  most  serious 
experiment  of  the  University  will  have  begun,  the 
Summer  Quarter.  The  provision  for  this  quarter  of 
the  year's  work  has  been  made  full  and  complete. 
During  the  twelve  weeks,  two  hundred  distinct  courses 
of  instruction  will  be  offered  in  thirty  departments. 
The  number  of  instructors  during  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter will  be  over  eighty.  The  salaries  of  the  quarter 
will  be  more  than  $60,000.  The  experiment  is  under- 
taken in  no  half-hearted  way.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  that  great  constituency  upon  which  the 
future  of  our  country  is  so  dependent,  the  constitu- 
ency of  teachers,  will  find  it  possible  and  think  it 
desirable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus 
proffered.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  work  will 
not  be  the  work  of  a  Summer  School.  The  reg^ulations 
of  the  University  will  be  carried  out.  The  life  of  the 
University  with  its  libraries  and  laboratories  will  be 
enjoyed.  I  know  of  no  one  who  does  not  think  that 
the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  If  we  look  about  us 
and  measure  the  needs  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
teachers ;  if  we  look  again  and  note  the  needs  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  preachers ;  if  we  stop  to  ask  our- 
selves why  thousands  of  students  in  our  many  institu- 
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tions  find  it  necessary  to  rest  twelve  or  fifteen  weeks 
when  the  business  man  and  the  professional  man  are 
able  to  secure  a  respite  of  only  two  or  four  weeks, — I 
think  we  will  agree  that  the  experiment  ought  to  suc- 
ceed. The  long  vacation  so  far  as  concerns  the  student 
is  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  Let  there  be  four  or 
six  weeks  of  real  holiday,  and  let  the  student  spend 
the  remaining  six  weeks  of  the  twelve  in  work,  and 
within  a  short  period  he  has  saved  a  year  of  his  life. 
I  may  be  in  error ;  if  so,  time  will  show  it.  Meanwhile, 
let  us  wait  the  issue  of  the  experiment. 


I  have  spoken  to  you  freely  and  frankly.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  University  from  the  beginning 
to  conceal  nothing  from  its  friends — the  public.  You 
will  receive  what  I  have  said  in  the  spirit  with  which 
it  has  been  uttered  and  we  will  all  join  in  the  prayer 
that  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  throughout 
our  country  and  throughout  the  world,  may  receive 
rich  blessings  from  heaven,  and  that,  at  all  times,  they 
may  be  guided  in  their  multiform  activity  by  the  spirit 
of  truth,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 


SCHOLARSHIPS   AND    CERTIFICATES. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Scholarships  in  connection  with  the  Spring  exam- 
inations for  admission  were  awarded  to  the  following 
.students : 

Scott,  Laura  M., 

(of  the  Armour  Institute). 

Livingston,  Fbed.  J., 

(of  the  North  Division  High  School). 


CERTIFICATES. 

Academic  College  Certificates  were  granted  to  the 
following  students : 

GiLPATRicK,  Rose  Adele.       Beattie,  Maria. 
Pierce,  Lucy  Frances.  Williams,  Day. 

Robinson,  Irene  Elizabeth.  Woods,  Frank  William. 

The  Theological  Union  has  granted  an  English  Cer- 
tificate to  the  following  student : 

Evans,  Thomas  Silas. 

Thesis :    Thomas  Chalmers. 


DEGREES. 

At  the  Spring  Convocation  the  following  degrees  were  conferred : 

Thesis:     The  New   Treatment  of  Man  in  English 
MASTER  OF  ARTS.  Literature  between  1720  and  1750. 

Lathe,  Agnes  M.,  A.  B.,  Smith  College,  '81.    Grad- 
uate student  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  '93-94. 
Department :    English  Language  arid  Literature.  Daniels,  Mary  Lucretia. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 
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*THE   ACADEMY   CONVOCATION. 


The  Convocation  Address,  "  Why  do  we  go  to  Col- 
lege?" was  delivered  by  Professor  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  Dean  of  Women  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Abstract  of  Address. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  longing  for  college.  The  boy 
on  the  farm  and  the  boy  in  the  mill  are  trying  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it,  and  even  the  very  little  children 
have  caught  the  desire  from  their  elders  and  are  talk- 
ing about  when  they  will  reach  it.  Is  not  this  longing 
an  indication  that  most  of  us  really  do  desire  the  best 
and  highest  things  for  ourselves,  however  much  at 
times  we  may  seem  to  care  only  for  that  which  is 
email  and  mean  ?  What  now  ought  we  to  find  at  col- 
lege? 

First,  we  should  find  health,  not  only  of  the  body, 
but  of  the  mind  and  spirit  as  well.  Only  a  few  days 
a^o  a  young  lady,  impressed  at  the  University  with  the 
wealth  of  opportunity  and  with  the  joy  of  seizing  it, 
exclaimed  :  "  I  can't  afiFord  to  have  headaches ;  I  must 
keep  myself  open  all  the  time  to  this  new  wealth  of 
good  things  and  lose  none  of  it." 

Then  we  should  find  friendship  among  those  who 
come  to  college  from  many  stations  in  life  and  from 
many  places,  each  one  bringing  the  atmosphere  of  his 
own  surroundings.  These  friendships  have  been  to 
many  so  sincere  and  deep  as  to  last  through  life,  and 
both  to  broaden  the  mind  and  cheer  the  heart. 

I  was  talking  a  few  weeks  ago  with  a  peerless  teacher 
of  boys — ^young,  vigorous,  magnetic,  and  uplifting  to 
every  boy  who  came  into  his  presence.  "  Harvard  Col- 
1^^  to  me  means  three  great  teachers  of  mine,**  he 
said.  So  to  us  all  college  means  the  large,  noble  men, 
and  high  ideals  we  meet  there.  We  go  to  college  for 
high  ideals. 

Again,  we  ought  not  to  go  to  college  simply  to  secure 
the  means  of  earning  a  living.  A  college  education  is 
not  alone  for  the  so-called  **  learned  professions,"  but 
for  business;  not  alone  for  the  girls  who  are  to  remain 
unmarried  and  earn  their  own  living,  but  for  those 
who  will  marry;  not  alone  for  the  clergyman's  study, 


but  for  the  ranch.  More  and  more  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  with  all  callings  in  view,  are 
seeking  the  college.  For  the  college  education  is  not 
for  what  it  will  get  us  in  material  things ;  it  is  for 
what  it  is  in  itself.  And  none  feel  this  so  much  as  we 
Americans,  who,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  the  con- 
trary, are  the  most  persistent  idealists  in  the  world. 
We  go  to  college  for  a  larger,  richer  life. 

It  is  sad  to  say  that  there  are  men  who  come  forth 
from  college  as  poor  in  mind  and  heart  as  when  they 
went  in.  The  church  near  them  is  no  stronger  for 
their  presence  in  town,  nor  are  the  little  children  safer. 
They  have  not  learned  to  love  and  help  this  sad  and 
sordid  world.  A  Boston  girl,  a  few  weeks  ago,  said  : 
'*  I  do  not  care  for  missions;  I  do  not  like  to  go  with 
my  friends  to  those  dirty  Italians  at  the  North  End ; 
my  life  is  not  worth  living,  for  |my  dancing  days  are 
over."  You  may  smile,  but  that  girl's  life  was  a  trag- 
edy— a  real  tragedy,  for  she  had  not  learned  to  love 
her  fellowmen.  She  was  living  for  self  alone.  We  go 
to  college  that  we  may  feel  all  the  sorrows  of  the 
world  around,  and  may  know  the  joy  of  easing  them. 

Looking  into  your  faces  at  the  beginning  of  this  glad 
Spring  Quarter,  and  knowing  that  you  all  are  happy, 
and  striving  for  college  and  what  college  brings,  I  feel 
like  making  my  prayer  for  you  the  words  of  Whittier 
that  we  sang  last  Sunday  after  the  University  sermon  : 

"  O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all. 
Whatever  oar  name  or  siffn, 
We  own  thy  away,  we  heed  thy  call, 
We  teet  our  lives  by  thine." 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Scholarships  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Winter  Quarter,  were  awarded  to  the  following  stu- 
dents : 


Blackwelder,  Paul  R. 
Carley,  Vinnie  V. 
Griffith,  Thomas  L. 
Gustafson,  Lewis. 
Hughes,  Gertrude. 


Morgan,  Maggie. 
Peterson,  N.  John. 
Quinn,  Martin. 
Smythe,  Edwin  H. 


THE   VILLAGE   LIBRARY. 


The  Dean  announced  the  transfer  of  the  Village  Li- 
brary by  its  trustees  and  by  its  donor,  Mr.  George  C. 
Walker,  to  the  University  of  Chicago.    Recently  it  has 

•  Held  at  Blake  Hall,  Morgan  Park,  Friday,  April  6, 18M. 


seemed  to  the  trustees  that  permanent  prosperity  and 
enlargement  of  the  library  could  best  be  secured  by 
bringing  it  under  the  control  of  the  University.    In 
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this  view  all  interested  among  the  villagers  heartily  the  village  from  the  following  provision  :  In  return 
concurred,  and  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  incor-  for  the  proi>ert7  acquired,  the  Academy  agrees  to 
porators,  Mr.  Walker  has  formally  deeded  the  property  award  each  year  Ave  whole  scholarships  and  ten  half • 
to  the  University  for  the  use  of  the  Academy.  By  this  scholarships  to  children  of  residents  of  Morgan  Park, 
act  the  Academy  gains  property  to  the  value  of  The  whole  scholarship  covers  the  entire  cost  of  tui- 
$15,000,  including  the  library  building  and  about  2,500  tion,  and  the  half -scholarship  half  the  cost  of  tuition, 
volumes.  The  village  has  all  the  privileges  in  the  They  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  character  and  attain- 
library  it  had  before ; — any  villager  may  use  it  on  the  ment  without  regard  to  pecuniary  need.  Such  a  pro- 
payment  of  the  nominal  fee  of  one  dollar  a  year,  and  vision  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  young 
the  library  trustees  still  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  people  of  the  village  in  higher  education  and  put  it  in 
books.    But  a  still  greater  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  power  of  many  to  secure  it. 
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IMPORTAITT   OFFICIAL   ACTIONS  OF   THE   BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

MARCH  MEETING. 


The  following  regulations  were  made  relating  to  the 
eiiablishment  of  Laboratory  Fees: 

1.  Any  Department  doing  laboratory  work  may 
establish  laboratory  fees  upon  application  addressed 
to  the  Council. 

2.  The  following  conditions  are  to  be  observed : 

(a)  The  fact  of  a  fee  in  connection  with  any  lab- 
oratory course  must  be  published  at  least 
three  Quarters  before  the  date  of  the  course. 

(6)  The  fee  shall  be  five  dollars  for  a  Double 
Minor  and  ten  dollars  for  a  Double  Major,  the 
amount  to  be  payable  to  the  Registrar,  credited 
to  the  Department  and  payment  to  be  endorsed 
on  the  student's  course  card. 

3.  The  fees  shall  be  applied  in  the  following  ways : 
(a)  One  half  of  the  deposit  in  each  case  to  be  set 

aside  to  the  credit  of  the  Department  as  a  reg- 
ular laboratory  fee,  the  remainder  to  be  held 
as  a  deposit  against  the  breakage  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

(6)  The  student  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
any  excess  of  breakage,  or  if  the  deposit  be 
not  exhausted  may  receive  credit  for  the  bal- 
ance. 

(e)  E^h  department  shall  determine  the  condi- 
tions under  which  expensive  reagents  and 
minor  apparatus  are  to  be  issued. 

4.  Under  these  regulations  no  distinctions  are  to  be 
made  between  Fellows  and  other  Graduate  students. 

The  WorlcTs  Fair  Exhibit  of  The  Standard  Oil 
Company,  of  New  York,  which  has  been  given  to  the 
University,  was  transferred  to  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum. 

The  space  in  the  Walker  Museum  was  divided 
among  the  Departments  occupying  the  building. 

Pbofbssob  T.  C.  Chahbsrlin  was  made  Director  of 
the  Museums. 

The  following  Curators  were  appointed : 

Associate  Professor  R.  F.  Harper,  in  the  Department 
of  Semitic  Archaeology. 

Assistant  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology. 

Professor  R  D.  Salisbury,  in  the  Department  of 
Geography  and  Structural  Geology. 

.Assistant  Professor  George  Baur,  in  the  Department 
of  Palseontology. 
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Dr.  E.  C.  Quereau,  in  the  Department  of  Palasontologic 

Geology. 
Professor  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  in  the  Department   of 

Economic  Geology. 
Associate  Professor  J.  P.  Iddings,  in  the  Department 

of  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. 

The  Village  Library  Association,  of  Morgan  Park, 
-having  given  to  the  University  the  books  and  furni- 
ture of  the  Village  Library  and  Mb.  George  C. 
Walker  having  added  the  gift  of  the  Library  build- 
ing and  grounds,  the  Board  accepted  these  gifts  for 
the  use  of  the  Academy  and  established  in  the  Aca- 
demy fifteen  scholarships,  which  are  to  be  known  as 
"The  George  C.  Walker  Scholarships,"  and  are  to  be 
given  to  the  young  people  residing  in  Morgan  Park. 

The  University  proffered  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  of  Chiea^Ot  a  scholarship  for  one  student  in  each 
of  the  City  High  Schools,  the  scholarship,  in  each 
case,  to  be  assigned  by  the  Faculty  of  the  school  to 
which  the  student  belongs. 

The  Peoria  High  School  Scholarship  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  Columbian  Museum  made  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  the  following  generous  offer : 

"The  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  Colum- 
bian Museum  proi>ose8  to  deposit  in  the  Walker  Mu- 
seum a  students'  collection  made  up  of  duplicates  of 
specimens  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum,  in  order 
thus  to  attract  the  attention  of  students  to  the  fuller 
collections  of  the  Columbian  Museum,  and  to  encour- 
age their  desire  to  work  on  the  collections  of  the 
Museum." 

The  Trustees  gratefully  accepted  this  offer. 

It  was  voted  that  the  University  cooperate  with  the 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Chicago  in  establishing 
a  delivery  station  of  the  Public  Library  in  connection 
with  the  General  Library  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago ;  it  being  understood : 

1)  That  the  Public  Library  shall  be  at  no  expense 
for  the  administration  of  the  station. 

2)  That  it  shall  be  allowed  to  conform  to  its  charter 
regulations;  namely:  to  designate  its  property 
by  exposing  somewhere  in  the  University  Library 
the  sign  of  the  Public  Library. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

1)  Eight  Academic  Scholarships^  each  yielding  a 
sum  equal  to  the  tuition  fees,  two  of  these  scholar- 
ships to  be  awarded  at  the  beginning  of  each- 
Quarter ;  one  to  the  young  man  and  one  to  the 
young  woman  who  passes  the  best  examination, 
the  scholarships  to  be  available  for  one  year  from 
the  time  of  award. 

2)  Twelve  University  Scholarships,  each  yielding  a 
sum  equal  to  the  tuition  fees,  these  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  to  those  students  who  have  com- 
pleted, with  honor,  a  course  of  study  in  the 
Academic  Colleges  of  the  University  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 


3)  Twenty  Oraduate  Scholarships,  each  yielding  a 
sum  equal  to  the  tuition  fees,  and  to  be  awarded 
to  those  who  have  completed  a  course  of  study 
in  one  of  the  University  Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. 

4)  It  is  understood  that  students  receiving  these 
scholarships  shall  be  expected  to  render  assist- 
ance in  the  Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums, 
in  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Libraries,  Laboratories,  and  Museums,  and  that 
the  names  of  such  students  shall  be  announced 
from  time  to  time  in  the  proper  places  as  holders 
of  Academic,  University,  and  Graduate  scholar- 
ships. 
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PROMOTIONS  AlfD  NEW  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

DURING  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1894. 
A.     OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


1.   Of  Members  and  Graduates  of  the  University : 

JuDsoN,  Habrt  Pratt,  Professor,  to  the  Head  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  Department  of  Political  Set- 
enee. 

Abbott,  Frank  F.,  Associate  Professor,  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  the  Department  of  Latin. 

Tarbell,  Frank  B.,  Associate  Professor,  to  the 
Professorship  of  Classical  Archceology  and 
Greek  Epigraphy. 

Buck,  Carl  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  to  an  Associ- 
ate Professorship  in  the  Department  of  San- 
skrit and  Indo-European  Comparative  Phi- 
lology. 

CuTTiNO,  Starr  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  to  an 
Associate  Professorship  in  the  Germanic  De- 
partment. 

Henderson,  Charles  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  to  an 
Associate  Professorship  of  Sociology  in  the 
Divinity  School. 

Johnson,  Franklin,  Assistant  Professor,  to  an 
Associate  Professorship  of  Church  History  and 
Homiletics  in  the  Divinity  School. 

McClintook,  William  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  to 
an  Associate  Professorship  in  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Tufts,  James  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  to  an  Asso- 
ciate Professorship  in  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

Grose,  Howard  B.,  Instructor,  to  a  University 
Extension  Assistant  Professorship  in  History. 

Miller,  Frank  J.,  Instructor,  to  an  Assistant 
Professorship  in  Latin. 

Schmidt- Wartenberg,  H.,  Instructor,  to  an  Assist- 
ant Professorship  in  German. 

Bronson,  Frank  M.,  Instructor,  to  an  Academy 
Assistant  Professorship  in  Greek. 

Cornish,  Robert  H.,  Instructor,  to  an  Academy 
Assistant  Professorship  in  Natural  Sciences. 

Hill,  William,  Tutor,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
Political  Economy. 

Watas^,  S.,  Tutor,  to  an  Instructorship  in  Cellu- 
lar Biology. 
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Young,  J.  W.  A.,  Tutor,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
Mathematics. 

Caldwell,  Ernest  L.,  Tutor,  to  an  Academy  In- 
structorship in  Mathematics. 

Chase,  Wayland  J.,  Tutor,  to  an  Academy  In- 
structorship in  English  Branches. 

Robertson,  Luanna,  Tutor,  to  an  Academy  In- 
structorship in  German. 

LiNGLE,  David  J.,  Assistcmt,  to  an  Instructorship 
in  Physiology. 

Clark,  S.  H.,  Reader,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
Elocution. 

Hobbs,  Glen  M.,  Assistant,  to  a  Tutorship  in 
Physics. 

Lewis,  Edwin  H.,  Assistcmt,  to  a  Tutorship  in 
English  Literature. 

Veblen,  Thorstein  B.,  Reader,  to  a  Tutorship  in 
Political  Economy. 

VoTAW,  Clyde  W.,  Reader,  to  a  Tutorship  in  Bib- 
lical Literature. 

Owen,  William  B.,  Fellow,  to  a  Tutorship  in 
Greek. 

Shepardson,  Francis  W.,  Reader,  to  an  Assistant- 
ship  in  History. 

Conger,  Charles  T.,  Decent,  to  an  Assistantship 
in  History  and  Political  Geography. 

Breasted,  James  H.,  non-resident  Fellow,  to  an 
Assistantship  in  Egyptology  in  the  Department 
of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Poyen-Bellible,  RsNi  DE,  Fellow,  to  an  Assistant- 
ship  in  Romance  Philology. 

Reynolds,  Myra,.  Fellow,  to  an  Assistantship  in 
English  Literature. 

Vincent,  George  E.,  Fellow,  to  an  Assistantship 
in  Sociology. 

Wallace,  Elizabeth,  Decent,  to  a  Readership  in 
Spanish  and  Spanish- Americaii  Institutions. 

CuMMiNGS,  John,  Fellow,  to  a  Readership  in  Po- 
litical Economy. 

Thomas,  William  I.,  Fellow,  to  do  service  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology. 
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Of  Members  of  other  Institutions: 

Dewky,  John,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  to  the  Head  Professorship 
of  Philosophy, 

Mathews,  Shailer,  Professor  of  History  in  Colby 
University,  to  an  Associate  Professorship  of 
New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation  in 
the  Divinity  Scliool. 


MoMCRiEF,  J.  W.,  Professor  of  History  in  Franklin 
College,  to  an  Assistant  Professorship  in 
Church  History  in  the  Divinity  School, 

Pbeund,  Ernest,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  to 
an  Instruetorship  in  JufHsprudence  and  Roman 
Law, 


B,     OFFICERS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


JuDsoN,  Harry  Pratt,  to  the  Deanship  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  and  as  such, 
to  the  Deanship  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature, 

Chamberun,  Thomas  C,  to  the  Directorship  of  the 
Walker  Museum, 

Salisbury,  Rollin  D.,  to  the  Deanship  in  the  Uni- 
versity Colleges, 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  to  the  Directorship  of  the 
University  Extension  Division, 


Henderson,  Charles  R.,  to  the  University  Chaplain- 
ship, 

ToLMAN,  Albert  H.,  to  an  Assistant  Examinership. 

Grose,  Howard  B.,  to  the  University  Eecordership 
and  the  Registrar, 

Zeublin,  Charles,  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Lec- 
ture-Study Department  of  the  University  Ex- 
tension Division, 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER ii  AND    GRADUATES    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY 

IN  OTHER  INSTITUTIONS, 


Johnson,  H.  P.,  Ph.D.,  '94,  Fellow  in  Biology,  '92-4; 
appointed  Instructor  in  Biology,  Des  Moines 
College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

MoRiTz,  Robert  Edward,  S.B.,  Student  in  Mathe- 
matics, '92-3;  appointed  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Hastings  College,  Hastings,  Neb. 

Whaley,  John  Byrd,  A.B.,  Student  in  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  '92-4;  appointed  Pro- 


fessor of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Literature  in 
Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster,  Md. 

Lathe,  Agnes  M.,  A.M.,  '94,  Graduate  Student  in 
English,  '93-4 ;  appointed  Instructor  in  En- 
glish Literature,  in  Woman's  College,  Baltimore. 

Smith,  Ralph  Parsons,  Ph.B.,  Graduate  Student  in 
German,  '92-4,  appointed  Instructor  in  Ger- 
man, at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


The  following  list  enumeratee  recent  publicationa  by  those  who  have  been  or  are  now  members  of  this 
Uniyersity.    It  is  printed  for  the  interest  of  their  colleagues  or  friends,  and  is  not  supposed  to  be  complete : 


AsiroLT,  W.  Mu88-.  Semitic  Words  in  Latin  and  Greek.  (New 
York:  B.  Weetermann  &  Co.,  pp.  122;  8to).  Reprinted  from 
Traiuaetion»  of  the  American  PhiMogical  A$90ciaH<m,  Vol. 

nm. 

The  Ciineifonn  account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Delnge. 
Rerijed  translation,     (pp.  21;  8to).    Reprinted  from  The 
BihUeal  World,  Vol.  UI.,  pp.  17-27  and  100-118.    (Chicago, 
18M). 
Revikwop: 

Rbeinisehes  Moseom,  VoL  XLVI.  {American  Joum. 
PkiM.,  XIV..  34a-«i.  5ie-19) ;  and  of 

Journal  Asiatiqne,  Vols.  XIX  and  XX.   (Ibid,,  XIV,  510-16). 

BAn,  Geobob.  Notes  on  the  Classification  and  Taxonomy  of 
the  Teetodinata.  (Proc.  Amer,  Philo$,  8oc,,  Vol.  XXXI., 
pp.  210-225 ;  1808).    Reprint. 

Notes  on  the  Classification  of  the  Cryptodira.  (Amer. 
naturaliet,  July,  1803;  pp.  672-074).     Reprint. 

Two  new  species  of  North  American  Testudinata.  {Amer. 
Nahtraliet,  July,  1809;  pp.  675-476).    Reprint. 

Farther  Notes  on  American  Boxtortoisee.  (Amer,  Natural' 
i$t,  July,  1808;  pp.  676-678).    Reprint. 

G.  Jaeger  and  die  Theorie  Ton  der  Continnit&t  des  Keim- 
protoplasmas.    (Zodlog,  Anzeiger,  1803,  No.  425). 

Th)er  Rippen  nnd  Ahnliche  Gebilde  and  deren  Nomenclatar. 
[Anatom.  Anzeiger,  IX.;  Jahrg.,  1893,  No.  4,  pp.  116-120). 

The  DiscoTery  of  Miocene  Anyshisbaenians.  (Amer,  Nat- 
vraUet,  Not^  1803,  pp.  998-009). 

The  Experimental  Investigation  of  Evolation :  Review  of 
the  De  Varigny's  **  Experimental  Evolation."  (The  Dial,  May 
1, 1893). 

Bun8,E.W.   Manicipal  Gas  Works.   (Chautauquan,  Oct,,  iSSIZ). 

Recent  Resalts  of  Manicipal  Gas-Making  in  the  United 
Sutes.    (Review  of  Reviewe,  Feb.,  1893). 

The  Discontent  of  the  Farmer.    (The  Journal  of  Political 
Me^momy,  March,  1803). 
Rkvlkw  of: 

Herbert  M.  Thompson's  "Theory  of  Wages."  (Ibid,, 
March,  1803). 

**  Report  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress of  Great  Britain."  Manchester  Co5i>eratiTe  Printing 
Society.    Limited.    (/&id.,  March,  1893). 

"*  The  twenty-fonrth  annual  Cooi>eratiTe  Congress  of  Great 
Britain ;"  Report  pahlished  by  the  Codperative  Union,  Lim- 
itmi,  Manchester.    (/6id.,  March,  1803). 

N.  P.  Oilman's  *' Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit." 
(Ibid.,  Jane,  1803). 

T.  W.  BoshiU's  Profit-Sharing  and  the  Labor  Qaestion. 
New  York :    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1803.  (Ibid,,  Sept.,  1803). 

Arthur  F.  Bentley's  Condition  of  the  Western  Farmer  as 
illDstrated  by  the  Economic  History  of  a  Nebraska  Town- 
ship. Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  (Ibid,,  Sept., 
18W); 

Gray's  Stellnng  der  Privaten  Beleuchtungsgesellschaften 
sn  Sudt  and  Staat.  (PoUtical  Science  Quarterly,  March, 
IM). 

^hth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Gas  and  Electric 
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Light  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts.  (Journal  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  March,  1804). 

Report  on  Charges  against  Gas  Companies  in  Massachu- 
setts.   (/6id.,  March,  1804). 

Problemsof  Municipal  Reform.    (The  Dial,  March  16, 1804) . 

Recent  Tendencies  in  Economic  and  Social  Science.  (The 
Dial,  Not.  1, 1893). 

Local  Government  in  the  South  and  the  Southwest. 
(Studies  in  Hietory  and  Politics),  Baltimore:  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1808. 

The  Silver  Situation  in  Ck>lorado.  (Beview  of  Reviews, 
Sept..  1803). 

BoLZA,  OsKAB.  Reriew  of  "  The  Theory  of  Substitution  and  its 
Applications  to  Algebra,"  by  Dr.  Eugene  Netto,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Revised  by 
the  author  and  translated  with  his  permission  by  F.  N.  Cole, 
Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of 
Michigan.  (BuUetin  of  the  New  York  Mathematical  Society, 
Feb.,  1893). 

Correction  to  previous  article.    (Ibid,,  May,  1808). 

On  the  Transformation  of  Linear  Differential  Equations 
of  the  second  order  with  Linear  Coefficients.  (American 
Journal  of  McUhematice,  July,  1803). 

UeberKronecker*s  Definition  der  Gruppe  einer  Gleichnng. 
(Mathematiihe  Annalen,  Band  42,  p.  253). 

Ueber  die  linearen  Relationen  zwischen  den  ku  verschie- 
denen  singulAren  Punkten  gehOrigen  Fundamentalsystemen 
von  Integralen  der  Riemann*schen  Differentialgleichung. 
(Ibid.,  Vol.  42.  p.  526). 

BowNOCKBB,  John  A.  Reviews  of  Gtoikie*s  Glacial  Period  and  the 
Earth  Movement  Hypothesis ;  C.  Reid*s  The  Climate  of  Eu- 
rope during  the  Glacial  Epoch ;  and  W.  Upham^s  The  Age 
of  the  Earth.    (Journal  of  Geology,  Feb.-March,  1803.) 

Boyd,  James  H.  A  study  of  certain  special  cases  of  the  Hyper- 
geometric  Differential  Equation.  (Annate  of  Mathemaiice, 
1803,  pp.  145-186). 

Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Princeton 
College. 

Buck,  Carl  D.  Italic  Languages  (Johnson's  Universal  Cyclo- 
pcsdia). 

Do  the  non-labialized  Velars  suffer  dentalisation  in  Greek? 
(Brugmann  and  8treitberg*s  Indogermanieche  Forschungen, 
Vol.  IV.). 

The  Tudo-European  root  sM  *  stand*  in  Italic  (abstract  in 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philological  AssocicUion,  Vol. 
XXIV.). 

BuBOESS,  Isaac  B.  The  Morgan  Park  Academy  and  the  need  of 
good  preparatory  schools  in  the  West.  (Standard,  Chicago, 
Feb.  22, 1803). 

and  Habpeb,  W.  R.  Inductive  studies  in  English  Gram- 
mar. Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  (American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati).  Cloth  12mo.,  pp. 
06 ;  40  cents. 

The  History  and  meaning  of  the  admission  requirements 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.    (Current  Topics,  March,  1803) . 
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BuitNRAM.  B.  W.    ObeeryationB  with  the  thirty-siz  and  twelTe-OALDWSLL,  William.    The  Epistomology  of  Edaard  Ton  Hart- 


inch  refractors  of  the  Lick  Obaerratory  from  An^rast,  1888,  to 
June,  1892.  {P%ihlicatiaMoftheLUkOb»eTvatorv),  Vol.11., 
1884;  cloth,  4to.;  pp.  255).  Printed  by  anthority  of  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  motion  of  {[  Gancri.  {Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Attronomical  Society ^  Vol.  UII.,  p.  40). 

The  New  Star  in  Aurigae.    (Ibid,,  Vol.  LIII.,  p.  58). 

The  Binary  Star  5 1786.    (Ibid,,  Vol.  LIII.,  p.  60). 

The  Orbit  of  r  Cygni.    {Ibid.,  Vol.  LIII.,  p,  439). 

The  Motion  of  S  1819.    (/6td.,  Vol.  LIU.,  p.  474). 

The  Orbit  of  40  Eridani,  S  518.    {Ibid,,  Vol.  LHI.,  p.  478). 

The  Orbit  of  Sirins.    {Ibid.,  Vol.  LIII.,  p.  482) . 

The  Orbit  of  y  Andromedn.    (Ibid,,  Vol.  LIV.,  p.  119). 

The  Doable  Star  OS  224.  (Attronomy  and  Aetro-Phyeidt 
Vol.  XI.,  p.  661). 

The  Doable  Star  S  1216.    (Ibid.,  Vol.  XI.,  p.  662). 

The  Proper  Motion  of  S  1604.    (Tbid.,  VoL  XI.,  p.  870). 

The  Proper  Motions  of  Doable  Stars.  (Ibid,,  Vol.  XIII.,  p. 
14). 

Orbit  of  9  Argus.    (Ibid,,  Vol.  XIII..  p.  290) . 

The  Ponlkowa  Doable  Star  Measaree.  (Ibid,,  Vol.  XIII., 
p.  854). 

The  Proper  Motion  of  Procyon.    (Ibid.,  June,  1894). 

How  to  find  the  Orbit  of  a  Doable  Star  by  a  Graphical 
Method.    (Popular  Attronomy,  Feb.  and  April,  1894) . 

Professor  Edward  Emerson  Barnard,  the  Astronomer. 
(Harper* 9  Magazine,  Sept.,  1893). 

Burton,  Ernest  D.  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  in  New 
Testament  Greek.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
(University  Press  of  Chicago,  1898;  cloth;  large  12mo;  pp. 
XXII  and  215,). 

and  Stevens,  Wm.  A.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  his- 
torical Stady.  An  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the  foar  Gospels  in 
the  version  of  1881.  (Boston :  SUver,  Bardette  A  Co.,  1894 ; 
doth,  12mo.,  pp.  XII  and  238). 

The  Conversion  of  Saal.    (The  Biblical  World,  Jan.,  1893). 

An  ancient  Letter  somewhat  modernized.  (Ibid.,  Oct.,  1893). 

Reviews  and  editorials  in  The  Biblical  World,  1892-94. 

Butler,  Nathaniel.  University  Extension  Syllabas  No.  1, 
English  Literatare. 

University  Extension  Syllabas  No.  38,  Some  Studies  in 
American  Literatare. 

Aims  and  Methods  in  the  Study  of  Literature.  (Intelli' 
gence,  Chicago,  May,  1898,  p.  131). 

Inter-Collegiate  University  Extension.  ( Univereity  Exten- 
sion World,  Vol.  II.,  No.  6,  p.  2U). 

University  Extension  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 
(Univenity  Extension,  Philadelphia,  Vol.  III.,  No.  8,  p.  245). 

University  Extension  and  its  Mission.  (The  American 
Standard,  Chicago.  June,  1894). 

Suggestions  to  University  Extension  Local  Committees. 
(University  Extension  World,  Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  p.  39). 

Students'  Clubs.    (Ibid,,  Vol  I..  No.  3,  p.  61). 

Forming  Plans  in  Advance.    (Ibid.,  Vol.  I..  No.  4.  p.  77). 

The  Development  of  a  Centre.    (Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  No.  6,  p.  113) . 

BRECKENRiDaE,  R.  M.  Translation  of  "  Plan  of  Tax  Reform  in 
Prussia,"  from  the  Bulletin  de  etatistique  et  de  legislation 
compar6e,  Dec.,  1892.  (Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
March,  1898). 

Bridge,  J.  L.  Ueber  die  Aether  des  Chinonoxims ;  p.  Nitro- 
sophenols.  (Liebig*s  Annalen  der  Chemie,Vo\.  277,  pp.  79-104). 


mann.    (Mind,  April,  1893). 
Review  of: 

**  Der  mensehliche  Weltbegriff."  By  Dr.  Richard  Avenarius 
ZOrich.  1892.    (Philosophical  Review,  May.  1802). 

Dr.  Eugen  von  Pbilippovich's  Grundriss  der  Politischen 
Oek<momie.    (Journal  of  Political  Economy,  March,  1898). 

E.  Levasseur  **  La  France  et  ses  Colonies."  Paris.  (Ibid,, 
June,  1898). 

Jas.  Bonar's  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  some  of 
their  historical  Relations.    (Ibid,,  Sept.,  1898). 

Ed.  Cannan,  "A  History  of  the  Theories  of  Production 
and  Distribution  in  English  Political  Economy,  from  1776  to 
1848.    London :  Peicival  &  Co.,  1893 ;'  (ibid,,  Dec..  1893. 

£1.  Lamond,  **  A  Discourse  of  the  Common  Weal  of  this 
Realm  of  England.  First  printed  in  1681,  and  commonly 
attributed  to  W.  S."  Cambridge  University  Press,  1898. 
(Ibid.,  Dec.,  1898). 

Cora  Linge.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Political 
Economy.  Transl.  by  Louis  Dyer.  London.  1883.  (Ibid,, 
March,  1894). 

Julius  Lehr.  Grundbegri£Fe  and  Grondlagen  der  Volks- 
wirthschaft  ear  EinfUhrung  in  das  Stadium  der  Staats- 
wissenachaften.    Leipsig,  1893.    (Ibid.,  March,  1894). 

Karl  Bitohes.  Die  Entstehung  der  Volkswirtschaf t.  Tub- 
ingen, 1893.    (/&M..  March,  1894). 

Douglas  E.  Fawcett.    **  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe."  Lon- 
don, 1893.    (International  Journal  of  Ethics,  July,  1894). 
Capps,  Edward.    The  Stage  in  the  Greek  Theatre  according 
to  the  Extant  Dramas.     Inaugural    Dissertation.    (Trans- 
actions  of  the  Am,  Philological  Assoc.,  Vol.  XXII.,  1891). 
Review  of: 

Miller's  Latin  Composition.    (Classical  Review), 

Sihler's  Lexicon  to  Caesar's  Gallic  War.    (Ibid,). 

Herbermann's  Sallust.    (Ibid.). 

DAhn's  Scenische  Untersuchungen.    (Ibid.,  June,  1893). 

Vitruvius,  Jocundus  and  Dyer  on  the  Greek  Stage.    (Pro- 
ceedings qf  the  Am.  Philological  Assoc.,  VoL  XXIII.,  pp.  xiv- 
xvii). 
Carpenter,  Frederick   I.   Taine  as  a  Critic  of  Literature. 
(Current  Topics,  April,  1898). 

Castle,  C.  F.,  and  Harper,  W.  R.  An  Inductive  Greek  Primer. 
(American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati ; 
cloth;    12  mo.,  pp.  416.  Price $1.00). 

and  Harper,  W.  R.  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition, 
based  on  Books  I.-IV.  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  together  with 
Inductive  Studies  in  the  uses  of  the  Greek  Modes.  (Ameri- 
can Book  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati ;  cloth ;  12 
mo.,  pp.  128.  Price  10.60). 
Catterall,  R.  '^Frederick  E.  Haynes's  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
Canada,"  Publ.  of  Amer.  Econ.  Asso.,  Nov.,  1802.  (Reviewed 
in  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  June,  1898). 
Chaxberlin,  T.  C.  ecology  and  Archeology  mistaught.  (7^ 
Dial,  Nov.  16, 1892). 

Professor  Wright  and  the  Geological  Survey.  (TJie  Dial 
Jan.  1,1898). 

The  Nature  of  the  Englacial  Drift  of  the  Mississippi  Basin. 
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Diai,  April  1,1884). 

Municipal  Government— An  Address.  (Year  Book  of  ths 
Sunset  Club,  for  1808). 

Kent,  Chaeles  F.  The  Present  College  Affiliation.  (University 
Extension  World,  Jan.,  1883). 

The  London  Oriental  Congress.  ( The  Biblical  World,  Jan ., 
1898). 

Review  of  Professor  H.  G.  Mitchell's  "Amos:  An  Essay  in 
Exegesis."    (76^.,  March,  1883). 

Exploration  and  Discovery :  The  Present  and  Possibilities 
of  Excavation  in  Palestine.    (Ibid,,  March,  1898). 

The  Social  Philosophy  of  the  Royal  Prophet  Isaiah.  (Ibid,, 
April,  1883). 

Bible  Study  in  the  West.  (University  Extension  World. 
Oct.,  1888). 

The  Duties  of  Man  as  taught  by  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
(The  Biblical  World,  March,  1884). 

Klbnzb,  Camillo  von.  The  Literary  Burlesque  Ballad  of 
Germany  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  (Publications  of  the 
Modem  Language  Association  of  America.  New  Series.  Vol. 
I.,  No.  4 ;  Proceedings,  pp.  XXV,  sqq. 

Deutsche  Gedichte.  Selected  and  annotated.  Holt  A  Co., 
New  York,  1884;  pp.  400). 

Review  of  Johann  Kelle*s  "(}eschichte  der  Deutschen 
Litteratur  von  der  lllteeten  Zeit  bis  zur  Mitte  des  zw51f ten 
Jahrhunderts."  (Modem  Language  Notes,  Dec.,  1883) ;  and  of 
Max  Koch's  **  G^eschichte  der  Deutschen  Litteratur." 
(Ibid,,  May,  1884). 

KOmmel,  Henbt  B.    Some  Rivers  of  Connecticut.    (Joumcd  of 
Geology,  May-June.  1888). 
Review  of  : 

C.  Willard  Hayes'  "Geological  Survey  of  Alabama." 
Bulletin  4.    (Ibid.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1888). 

William  Morris  Davis's  "  The  Catskill  Delta  in  the  Post- 
Glacial  Hudson  Estuary.' '    (Ibid.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1898) . 

William  Morris  Davis's  "The  Sub-Glacial  Origin  of 
Certain  Eskers."    (Ibid.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1898). 

£.  K.  Gilbert's  "Constitutional  Problems."  (Ibid.,  Feb.- 
March,  1883). 

F.  Mellard  Reade's  "  Measurement  of  Geological  Time." 
(Ibid.,  Feb.-March.  1898). 

Charles  C.  Abbott's  "  Recent  Arohnologioal  Explorations  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Delaware."     (Ibid.,  Feb.-March,  1883). 
KuBT  Laves.    On  the  Determination  of  the  Principal  Term  of 

the  Nutation.    (Astronomical  Journal,  No.  317). 
Lauohlin,  J.  Laurence.     "Elements  of  Political  Economy, 
with  some  applications  to  Questions  of  the  Day."     Revised 
edition.  (American  Book  Co.,  1884 ;  8vo,pp.ix->-368;  8charts). 

The  National  Banking  System.    (Chautauquan,  Oct.,  1882) . 

The  Study  of  Political  Economy  in  the  United  States. 
(Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Dec.,  1802). 

Indian  Monetary  History.  (Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
Sept.,  1883). 
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SilTer  and  the  Cnrrency.  {The  Banking  Law  Journal,  Not. 
1,1888). 

The  Abandaooe  of  Gk>ld.  (Read  before  the  lUinois  Bank- 
ers' Aseociation,  Nov.  14, 1893).  (The  American  Banker,  Not. 
29, 1893). 

Economic  Effects  of  Ghaneres  of  Fashion.  (Chautauquant 
April,  1804). 

Monetary  Reform  In  Santo  Domingo.    (Atlantic  Monthly, 
July,  1894). 
Lawrence,  Thomas  J.  Students'  Clubs.     (Univevity  Exten- 
$ion  World,  Feb.,  1883). 

A  Comparison  and  a  Criticism.    (Ibid,,  July,  1898). 

The  Lecture-Study  and  its  Functions.    (Ibid,,  Oct.,  1893). 

UniTcrsity  Extension  in  Chicago.  (Univertity  Extemion 
Journal,  London,  June,  1893). 

Langton.    (Current  Topics,  March,  1893). 

Simon  de  Montfort.    (Ibid.,  April,  1883). 

Edward  L    (Ibid.,  May,  ISSQ). 
Lenofeld,  Felix  and  Edwaed  O'Neill.    A  Study  of  California 
Petroleum.    (American  Chemical  JoumcU,  Vol.  XV.,  No.  1, 
Jan.,  1898). 
and  Julius   Stieolitz.     DeriTatiTes  of  Nitrogen   Halogen 

Compounds.    (Ibid.,  March  and  June,  1893;  May,  1894). 
and  Julius  Stieolitz.     The  Action  of  Phosphorus  Penta- 

chloride  on  Urethanes.    (Ibid,,  Jan.,  1804). 
and   Julius   Stusqlitz.     Ueber  Alkylisohamstoffe ;  Imido- 
carbamimsaQreAther.      (Berichte  der  deutschen  chemi$chen 
QeMelUchaft,  April,  1884). 
LiLLiE,  Fbakk  R.    Preliminary  Account  of  the  Embryology  of 

Unio  Complanata.    (Journal  of  Morphoiogy,  Aug.,  1883). 
Loot,  William  A.    The  Formation  of  the  Medullary  GrooTO  in 

the  Elasmobranchs.    (Journal  of  Morphology,  May,  1883). 
LoBB,  Jacques.    Experiments  on  cleaTage.    (Journal  of  Morph- 
ology, Vol.  VII..  No.  2). 

A  Contribution  to  the  Physiology  of  Coloration  in  Animals. 
(/6W.,Vol.VIU.,  No.l). 

Ueber  kUnstiiche  Umwandlung  positiT  heliotropischer 
Tbiere  in  negatiT  heliotropische  und  umgekehrt.  (Archiv 
fUr  die  ges.  Phyeiologie,  Bd.  54). 

Ueber  die  Entwicklung  von  Fischembryonen  ohne  Kreislauf . 
(Ibid.,  Bd.  54). 

Ueber  eine  einfache  Methode,  xwei  oder  mehr  susam- 
mengewachsene  Embryonen  aus  einem  £i  hervorzubringen. 
(Ibid.,  Bd.  55). 

Ueber  die  relative  Empflndlichkeit  von  Fischembryonen 
gegen  Sauerstoff mangel  und  Wasserentziehung.  (Ibid.,  Bd.55) 

BeitrAge  zur  Oehimphysiologie  der  Wftrmer.  (Ibid.,  Bd.  56) . 

Ueber  die  Entstehung  der  Actiyitflts-hypertrophie  der  Mus- 
keki.    (/&<d.,  Bd.  56). 

On  Some  Facts  and  Principles  of  Physiological  Morphology. 
(Biological  Lectures,  Qinn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1884;. 

Ltman,  James  A.    The  Phthalelns  of  Ortho-sulpho-para-toluic 
Acid.    (Baltimore,  1892). 

Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 
Mall,  Fbanklin  P.    Histogenesis  of  the  Retina  in  Amblystoma 
and  Necturus.    (JoumcU  of  Morphology,  May,  1893). 

Development  of  the  Retina  in  Necturus  and  Amblystoma, 
(Ibid.,  Vol.  VIII). 

A  Human  Embryo  of  the  Second  Week.  (AncUomischer 
Anzeiger,  Centralblatt,  August  5, 1893). 

What  is  Biology  T    (Chautauquan,  January,  1884). 

Der  Einfluss  des  Systems  der  Vena  Portae  auf  die  Verthei- 
lung  des  Blntes.  (Archiv  fUr  AncUomie  und  Physiologie, 
Physiol.   Abtheilung,  1802). 


Mabchks,  H.  a  treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Functions,  by  James 
Harkness  and  Frank  Morley.  (Review;  BuUetincftheNev} 
York  Mathematical  Society,  April,  1884). 
MiCHBLSON,  Albbet  A.  On  the  Application  of  Interference 
methods  to  Spectroscopic  Measurements.  (Astronomy  and 
Astro-Physics,  Dec.,  1882). 

Comparison  of  the  International  Metre  with  the  Wave- 
Length  of  the  Light  of  Cadmium.    (Ibid,,  June,  1883). 

Determination  experimentale  de  la  valenr  dn  m^tre  en 
longueurs  d'Oude.    (Travaux  et  Mimoirs  du  Bureau  Inter- 
national des  Poids  et  Mesures,  Paris,  May,  1884). 
McClintock,  William,  D.     The  English   Requirements   for 

Admission  to  Ollege.    (Current  Topics,  Feb.,  1893), 
Mead,  Maeion.    Sea  Silences— A  Poem.  (Current  Topics,  Nov., 

1893). 
MiLLEB,  F.  J.  and  W.  R.  Habpeb.    Vergil's  Aneid  (Six  Books) 
and  The  Bucolics.    (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1883). 
Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  X  -h  564.    Price,  $1.50. 

Hand  Book  for  the  Study  of  Livy;  containing  an  intro- 
ductory study,  and  forty  lessons  based  upon  the  twenty-first 
book.  (Prepared  for  the  University  Extension  Department 
of  the  University  of  Chicago). 

Hand  Book  for  the  Study  of  Horace  (Odes) ;  containing  an 
introductory  study,  and  forty  lessons  based  upon  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  Books  I-III.  (Prepared  for  the  University  l<^ten- 
sion  Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago). 
Moobb,  E.  Hastings.  Concerning  Triple  Systems.  (Mathema- 
tische  AnnfUen,  Vol.  43,  pp.  271-285, 1883). 

A  Donbly*inflnite  System  of  Simple  Groups.  Abstract  of 
a  paper  presented  to  the  Congress  of  Mathematics  at  Chicago 
August  25,  1898.  (Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Mathematical 
Society,  Vol.  3,  pp.  73-78,  Dec.,  1893). 
MoBEHEAD,  Wabbbn  K.  Dr.  Topinard  and  the  Serpent  Mound. 
(Science,  Dec.  15, 1888). 

Anthropology  at  the  World^s  Columbian  Exiwsition.  ( The 
Archaeologist,  Jan.,  1894.) 
MouLTON,  RiCHABD  O.  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist :  A 
Popular  Illustration  of  the  Principles  of  Scientific  Criti- 
cism. (Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Macmillan  8t 
Co.    Cloth,  8vo,  XrV.  +  442  pp.    Price,  $2.25). 

The  Book  of  Job :  The  Revised  Version  adapted  to  modem 
modes  of  printing,  with  an  Analysis.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
Chicago  and  New  York.    Paper  covers,  8vo,  96  pp.    25  cents) . 
The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible :  An  Account  of  the  Lead- 
ing Forms  of  Literature  represented  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 
(D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.). 
Syllabi  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press : 
Shakespeare^s  "Tempest,**  with  Companion  Studies. 
The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible. 
Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking. 
Interpretative  Studies  in  Spenser  and  Milton. 
Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 
Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences. 
Book  of  Illustrations  to  the  above. 
Literature :    The  Old  Treatment  and  the  New.    (American 
Association  for  University  Extension,  Philadelphia). 

Study  of  the  English  Bible  as  a  Classic.  (Homiletic 
Review,  Sept.,  1802). 

An  Address  to  Local  Committees.  (University  Extension 
World,  March,  1803). 

Talks  with  Lecturers.    (Ibid.,  1803,  April  and  following 
months). 
Nbf,  J.  U.    Zur  Kenntniss  des  AoetessigSthers.    (Liebig*s  Anna- 
len  der  Chemie,  Vol.  276,  pp.  200-245). 
Ueber  die  18  Diketone.    (Ibid..  Vol.  277,  pp.  50-78). 
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NoEDSLLt  Philip  A.  Beriew  of  John  H.  Kerr's  ''An  Introdno- 
tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament."  ( The 
BibUeal  World,  Jan.,  1888). 

The  Story  of  the  Spies:    A  Study  of  Biblical  Criticism. 
ilbid^  March,  1888). 
Rbtikwof: 

Dissertations  on  the  Apostolic  Age,  by  John  B.  Lightfoot. 
{Ibid.,  March,  1888). 

Chailee  Wordsworth's  Primary  Witness  to  the  Tmth  of  the 
GospeL    (ibid.,  April,  1888). 

H.  CHay  Tmmbnll's  The  Blood  Covenant:  A  Primitive 
Rite.    (iMd.,Jone,1898). 

Pebt,  Chaklbs  E.    Review  of  Bailey  Willis's  Studies  in  Struc- 
tural GecJogy  ;    and  Frank  Leverett's  The  Correlation  of 
Mariners  with  Raised  Beeches  of  Lake  Erie.     (Journal  of 
Otology,  Jan  -Feb.,  1883). 
Review  of: 

August  F.  Foerste's  The  Drainage  of  the  Bernese  Jura ; 
Captain  A.  S.  Barker's  Deep  Sea  Sounding ;  and  Prof.  Frank- 
lin H.  King's  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  Fluctua- 
tions in  the  Level  and  Rate  of  Movement  of  Ground-water, 
etc.    (/&ui.,  Feb.-March,  1883). 

Peatt,  Alice  E.    After  the  Snow.    (Currenf  Topicf,  April,  1888). 

By  Express.    (/&»d.,  May,  1883). 
Puce,  Iba  M.    Epitome  of  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.    Second  edition,  1882.    (Misaouri  Bible  Inttitute, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Cloth,  interleaved,  16mo,  164  pp.    BO  cents). 

A  Syllabus  of  Old  Testament  History.  Third  edition,  partly 
rewritten,  1882.  (Chicago:  F.  H.  Revell  Co.  Cloth,  inter- 
leaved, 12mo,  pp,  7X11+ 188.   $1.50). 

Oesenius  Hebrew  Grammar.  Second  American  edition; 
revised  and  enlarged  on  the  basis  of  the  twenty-fifth  German 
edition  of  Prof.  E.  Kautzsch,  D.D.  By  E.  C.  Mitchell,  D.D., 
and  Ira  M.  Price,  Ph  J).  (Boston :  Bradley  A  Woodruff,  1888 ; 
cloth ;  large  12mo ;  pp.  XXXII + 530.    $3.00). 

Arehipology  and  Ancient  History.  (Denieon  Quarterly , 
Jan.,  1888). 

Some  Results  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   (/Md.,  Oct.,  1888). 

Exploration  and  Discovery.  A  New  Find  In  Chaldea. 
(The  Biblical  World,  Aug.,  1888). 

Asayrio-Babylonian  Light  on  Israel's  History.  (The  Inde 
pendenf.  May  8, 1884). 

Contributor  to  the  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Universal 
EncpclopcBdiatSBQ, 

Active  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Standard  Die- 
ticnarp^taK, 

Author  of  numerous  Book  Reviews  and  Notices  in  The 
BibUeal  World,  continuously  since  July,  1882  ;  also.  In  The 
Stamdard  {Chicago),  and  in  The  Independent  (New  York). 

Eatcboft,  J.  E.    Physical  Examinations  in  College.    (Current 
Topics,  F»b.,  1888). 
Reprinted  in  the  Cleary  College  Monthly.  Feb.,  1883. 
SoBOiBOX,  E.  O.  Training  men  to  preach.  (Horn.  i?ev.,  Feb.,  1883). 
President  Harper's  Lectures.   ( The  Standard,  Feb.  22, 1884) . 
Boot.  Th.  H.    The  Self-Consciousness  of  Jesus.    (The  Biblical 
World,  Oct,  Nov.,  and  Dec.,  1888).    Also  issued  as  reprint. 
The  Higher  Criticism,  a  Note.    (Ibid,,  April,  1883). 
Notes  on  Tarions  subjects.     (Ibid.,  June,  July,  and  Aug., 
1888). 
Stmell,  H.  L.    Bacteria  in  their  Relation  to  the  Vegetable 
Tissue.  (Theals  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1882). 


UrlnalysiB    in    Gynecology.     (Johns    Hopkins    Hospital 
ReporU,  Vol.  UI.,  Nos.  7-8-8). 
Salisbubt,    Rollin   D.     Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey. 
(From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  for  1892). 

District  Glacial  Epochs  and  the  Criteria  for  their  Recogni- 
tion.   (Journal  of  Geology,  Jan.,  1888). 
Review  of  : 

Prof.  James  Geikie's  On  the  Glacial  Succession  in  Europe. 
(Ibid.,  Jan.-Feb.,  1888). 

Van  Hise's  Correlation  Essays,  Arch«»an  and  Algonkian. 
(Ibid.,  July-Aug.,  1888). 

Kayser's  Text-Book  of  Comparative  Geology.  (Ibid., 
Oct.-Nov.,1883). 

A  Phase  of  Snperglacial  Drift.  (American  Aasociation  for 
Advancement  qf  Science,  Aug.,  1883). 

Drift  Deposits  in  Connection  with  Stagnant  Ice  in  Sussex 
County,  N.J.    (Ibid.) 

Editorials.    (Journal  of  Geology,  Vols.  I.  and  II.) 

Review  of  Prof.  G.  Frederick   Wright's    Man   and   the 
Glacial  Period.    (The  Nation,  Autumn,  1888). 
See,  T.  J.  J.    Explanation  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Egytian  Phoe- 
nix.   (Astronomy  and  Aetro-Phyeics,  June,  1882). 

Concluding  Note  on  the  Color  of  Sirius.    (Ibid.,  Aug.,  1882). 

Eight  Hundred  Measures  of  Double  Stars  made  with  the 
Double-Image  Micrometer  of  the  8-inch  Refractor  of  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Berlin.  (Beobachtungsergebnisse  der 
Klhtiglichen  StemvHurte  zu  Berlin,  Heft  6, 1882). 

Die  Entwicklung  der  Doppelstem-Systeme.  (Inaugural- 
DissertcUion,  1882 ;  quarto,  60  pp.,  with  8  lithographic  plates ; 
R.  FriedlAnder  St  Sohn,  Berlin). 

Evolution  of  the  Double  Star  Systems,  (Astronomy  and 
Astro-Physics,  April,  1888). 

On  the  Orbits  of  Double  Stars.  (Astronomische  Nachrichten, 
No.  3175). 

On  the  Orbit  of  ^  Saggitarii.  (Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics, June,  1888). 

On  a  Graphical  Method  of  deriving  the  Apparent  Orbit  of 
a  Double  Star  from  the  Elements.    (Ibid.,  Aug.,  1888). 

On  the  Spectroscopic  Application  of  Doeppler's  Principle 
to  the  Motion  of  Binary  Stars  as  a  means  of  improving  Stel- 
lar Parallaxes  and  Orbits,  and  as  an  ultimate  means  of 
testing  the  universality  of  the  Law  of  Gravitation.  (Ibid., 
Nov.,  1883). 

On  a  Practical  Method  of  determining  Double  Star  Orbits 
by  a  Graphical  Process,  and  on  the  Elements  CI  and  X.,  (Ibid., 
Dec.,  1883). 

On  the  Orbit  of  a  Centauri.  (Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Dec.,  1888). 

The  Secular  Perturbations  of  Uranus  arising  from  the 
action  of  Neptune,  determined  by  the  method  of  Gauss. 
(Gould's  Astronomical  Journal,  No.  316,  May  1,  1884). 
Shepabdson,  Fbancia  W.  Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Dis- 
covery of  America.  (Syllabus,  University  Extension  Series, 
No.  9,  University  Press,  Chicago,  1882;  pp.  18>. 

Social  Life  in  the  American  O>lonios.  (Syllabus,  Univer- 
sity Extension  Series,  No.  47,  University  Press,  Chicago,  1883 ; 
pp.16). 

Fifth  Ctoneral  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Alumni  of 
Denison  University.  ( Granville  Times  Press,  Granville,  Ohio, 
1888;  pp.  122). 

Is  the  Puritan  Element  overestimated?  (Denison  (Quar- 
terly, Vol.  I.,  Jan.,  1883,  pp.  2846).    Reprinted  as  a  pamphlet. 

Graduate  Work  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  (Ibid,,  Jan. 
1884,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  51-60). 
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The  TraTeling  Library  and  How  to  use  it.  (Univenity 
Extention  World,  March,  1898,  Vol.  I.,  No.  3). 

The  TraTeling  Library.  {Univenity  ExtenMion,  Philadel- 
phia, Sept.,  1803). 

Inter-Collegiate  University  Extension,  Part  I.  ( University 
Extension  World,  Vol.  II.,  No.  6). 

Editorials,    (/bid..  Vols.  H.  and  lU). 
Smith,  W.  R.    "On   the  Addition  Products  of  the  Aromatic 
Isocyanidee."    {American  Chemical  Journal,  May,  ISM). 

Thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
So  ABES,  Th.  G.    Review  of  J.  B.  Heard's  "Alexandrian  and 
Carthaginian  Theology  contrasted  "    (The  Biblical  World, 
Aug.,  1898).    Hebrew  Historiography  {Ibid.,  Sept.,  1893). 
Spencsb,  Chablbs  W.    Chicago  as  a  Sociological  Laboratory. 

{Current  Topics,  April,  1893). 
Stabb,  Fbedbbick.    Revision  and  new  edition  of    Winchell's 
Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geplogicai  Field.      {Chautauqua- 
Century  Press,  Meadville,  Pa. ;  120  pp.). 

Early  Man  in  Europe,  Part  I.  {Syllabus  of  Extensionr 
Lecture  Course;  pp.  14). 

Dress  and  Adornment  — IV.  Religions  Dress.  {Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Dec.  1891). 

Anthropological  Work  in  Europe.    {Ibid.,  May,  1892). 

Anthropological  Work  in  America.    {Ibid.,  July,  1892). 

Sketch  of  Paolo  Mantegazza.  {Ibid.,  Aug.,  1893,  pp.  548- 
55i;. 

Anthropology  at  the  World's  Fair.  {Ibid.,  Sept.  1893,  pp. 
61(M{21). 

Communication— A  Worthy  Journal.  {The  Dial,  Nov.  16, 
1893). 

A  Visit  to  the  Keller  Institute  in  Denmark.  {Charities 
Review,  Deo.,  1893). 

Life  with  the  Trans-Siberian  Savages.  {The  Dial,  Dec.  1, 
1893). 

Cliff  Dwellings  of  the  Southwest.  {Home  Maker,  Oct.,  1892). 

Old  Rabbit,  the  Voodoo.  Review.  {The  Folklorist,Juiy, 
1893,  pp.  170-172). 

Costa  Rica  at  the  Exposition.  {Science,  Nov.  3,  1898,  Vol. 
XXII.,  p.  239). 

The  Oreenlander  at  Home.  {The  Dial,  March  16, 1894,  pp. 
179-181). 

Asa  Oray,  Botanist.    {The  Outlook,  Feb.  17, 1804). 

What  Is  AnthropologyT  {Chautauquan,  April,  1894,  pp. 
25-29). 

Measuring  Cherokees.    {Christian  Union,  Oct.  1, 1892). 

Manners  and  Monuments  of  Prehistoric  Peoples  {Ttie 
Dial,  Dec.  16, 1898). 

Prehistoric  Annals  of  America.    {Ibid.,  March  16, 1893). 

The  Works  and  Work  of  Francis  Gal  ton.  {Ibid.,  July  1, 
1803). 

Photography  in  Anthropological  Work.  {American  Annals 
of  Photography,  1893,  pp.  210-211). 

Sign  Language  in  Print.    {Science,  May  26, 1893,  p.  286). 

Notes  on  Color  Hearing.  {American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy, 1893;. 

Nordamerikanische  Anthropologen.    {Globus,  pp.  23-27). 

Bibliography  of  Java  Antiquities.  {Proc.  of  Davenport 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  1-24). 

Unsigned  Reviews  of  Books  for  Christian  Union,  the 
Dial,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Current  Topics,  Internation- 
ales ArchivfUr  Ethnographic. 

Also  two  syllabi  for  the  University  Extension  Lecture-Study 
Course :    Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress,  16  pp. ;  The 
Native  Races  of  North  America,  12  pp. 
Stieolitz,  Julius.   See  Felix  Lenofeld. 


Stokes,  H.  N.    On  the  Catalytic  Action  of  Aluminium  Chloride 
on  Silicic  Ethers.    {American  Chemical  Journal,  Oct.,  1892). 

On  the  Action  of  Phosphorus  Oxychloride  on  Aromatic 
Silicic  Ethers ;  Note  on  Benxyl  Silicate.    {Ibid.,  Nov..  1892). 

On  Amidophosphoric  Acid.    {Ibid.,  March,  1898). 
Stbono,  Crables  a.    Mr.  James  Ward  on  Modem  Psychology. 
(Discussion  in  The  Psychological  Review,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  pp. 
73-81). 
Talbot,  Mabion.    History,  Aims  and  Methods  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Collegiate  Alumnae.    (12mo.,  16  pp.,  published  by  the 
Association). 
Tabbbll,  F.  B.    Heresy  in  Athens  in  the  Time  of  Plato.    {The 
New  World,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  687-691). 

Letters  From  Greece.    {The  American  Journal  of  Archceol- 
ogy.  Vol.  VIII.,  pp.  230-238). 
Tbbbt,  Benjamin  S.    The  Municipium  in  the  Development  of  the 
Roman  Constitution.  (Oneida  Historical  Society,Utica,N.Y.). 

Young  Men  in  Recent  Educational  Progress.  {Young 
Men's  Era,  Dec.,  1898). 

The  Place  of  the  Study  of  History.  (The  Vidette :  State 
Normal  School,  Feb.,  1894). 

Review  of  Hinsdale's  How  to  Study  and  Teach  History. 
{The  School  Review,  Vol.  U.,  No.  5). 
Thatcheb,  Oliveb  J.  The  Patience  of  Hope  and  Other  Ser- 
mons. By  the  late  Joseph  H.  Wright,  with  Biographical 
Sketch.  Edited  by  Oliver  J.  Thatcher.  (Funk  A  Wagnalls, 
New  York ;  cloth ;  12mo.,  pp.  225,  $1.25). 

Huldreich  Zwingli.    (1890;  privately  printed). 

Home  Study  and  Teaching  by  Correspondence.  {Univer- 
sity Extension  World,  March,  1898). 

Teaching  by  Correspondence.  {University  Extension  World, 
PhUadelphia,  March,  1898). 

The  Expansion  of  Judaism.  {The  Biblical  World,  Feb., 
1893). 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  1893 ;  cloth ;  12mo.,  pp.  304,  $1.25). 

The  Urania  Geeellschaft  of  B«rlin.  ( University  Extension 
TTorW,  Dec..  1893). 

The  University  of  Chicago  Settlement.    {Ibid.,  April,  1894). 

Popular  Lectures  in  Vienna.  Translation.  {Ibid..  March, 
1894). 

The  (Gospel  of  Peter.    {The  Biblical  World,  June,  1898). 

Obituary  Notice  of  Ph.  Schaff.    {Ibid..  Dec.,  1893). 
Reviews  of  : 

Thomas  D.  Bernard's  The  Central  Teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ.    (/6Jd.,  April,  1893). 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews*  (Jospol  from  Two  Testaments. 
{Ibid.,  Jan.,  1893). 

E.G.  Findlay's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  James  Denny's 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.    {Ibid.,  Feb.,  1898). 

W.  Sanday's  Two  Present  Day  Questions.  {Ibid,,  April, 
1893). 

Philip  Schaff's  Theological  Propesdeutic.  {Ibid.,  Feb.,  1894). 
TOLMAN,  A.  H.    Review  of  Parson's  English  Versification  for  the 
use  of  Students.    {Modem  Language  Notes,  Nov.,  1893). 

Review  of  C!orson's  Primer  of  English  Verse.  {Ibid.,  Dec., 
1893). 

English  Surnames.    (Vol.  X.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Wis- 
consin Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters). 
Tbigos,  Oscab  L.    Browning  and  Whitman :  A  Study  in  Democ- 
racy.   Dilettante  Library.    (Swan  Sonnenschein  A  Co.,  Lon- 
don; Macmillan  A  Ck>.,  New  York,  1893.    16mo.,  xii  +  145  pp). 

Old  and  Middle-English  Versification.  Chapter  in  Mao- 
Lean's  "Old  and  Middle-English  Reader."  (Macmillan  A 
Co.,  New  York,  1898.    12mo.,  292  pp.). 
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Bobert  Browning  at  the  Poet  of  Democracy.  {PoeULore 
Magazine,  Boston,  Oct,  1882). 

The  Socialistic  Thread  in  the  Life  and  Works  of  William 
Morris.    {Ibid,,  March  and  April,  1803). 

Walt  Whitman,    (/did.,  Jone-Joly,  1893). 

Literature  and  the  Soimtiflo  Spirit.    {Ibid.,  March,  1894). 

Caliban,  the  Savage.  {Current  Topics,  Chicago,  March, 
1898). 

TuvTS,  James  H.  The  Sources  and  Development  of  Kant's 
Ilieology.  {T?ie  University  Prtm,  Chicago,  1892.  Paper ;  Svo. ; 
pp.48). 

A  History  of  Philosophy,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
formation  and  development  of  ito  problems  and  conceptions, 
by  Professor  W.  Windelband.  Translated  by  James  H.  Tnfts. 
(Macmillan  ft  Co.,  New  York  and  London,  1893.  Cloth,  8to.  ; 
pp.  XTiiaiid6S9). 

Tax  Hibe,  C.  R.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Begion  to  Cambrian  Time.  {Journal  of  Otology,  Vol.  I.,  No. 
2,  pp.  113-128,  Feb.-March,  1898). 

Some  Dynamic  Phenomena  shown  by  the  Baraboo  Qnarts- 
ite  Baogea  of  Central  Wisconsin.  {Ibid,,  VoL  I.,  No.  4,  pp. 
347-au,  May-Jane,  1898). 

^immary  of  Current  Pre-Cambrian  North  American  Liter- 
ature.   {Ibid,,  Vol.  I,  April-May,  and  July-Aug.,  1898). 

The  Succession  in  the  Marquette  Iron  District  of  Michigan. 
{BmU,  GeoL  8oe,  of  Am.,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  &-6,  Not.  1893). 

Correlation  Papers— Arctuean  and  Algonkian.  {Bull,  86,  U, 
a.  6ecl.  Survey,  pp.  549 ;  1893). 

Penokee  Iron-Bearing  Series  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
(Mon.  XIX.,  U.  8,  Qeol,  Survey,  p.  534, 1894). 

Veblbn.  Th.  B.  The  Price  of  Wheat  since  1887.  {Journal  of 
Political  Beonomy,  Dec.  1892). 

The  Food  Supply  and  the  Price  of  Wheat.    {Ibid.,  June, 
1893). 
Rbvibw  OfT : 

Warschauer's  C^eschichte  des  Socialismus  and  Communis- 
mus  im  19  Jahrhundert,  and  Kirkup's  History  of  Socialism. 
{Ibid,,  Mareh,  1898). 

Badfln-Powell*s  Land-System  of  British  India.  {Ibid., 
Dec  1898). 

Kantsky^s  **  Parlamentarismus,  Volksgesetzgebung  und 
Socialdemokratie,"  and  Bean's  "  Study  of  Small  Holdings." 
{Ibid.,  March.  1894). 

VoTAW,  Clyde  W.  The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  An 
Indnetive  Study  in  fifty  Lessons  of  the  Primitive  Era  of 
Christianity,  80-100  A.  D.  {StudeiU  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford, 
Cofm.    In  eight  parts,  unbound ;  8yo,  350  pages). 

Department  of  ** Current  Biblical  Literature"  in  The 
Biblieal  World,  Vols.  XVI.  and  XVII.,  1898. 

Departments  of  '*Work  and  Workers"  and  **  Notes  and 
Opinions"  in  The  Biblieal  World,  VoL  XVIU..  1894. 

Walkee,  Dbam  a.  Exploration  and  Discovery  —  Some  Notes 
frum  Palestine.    (The  Biblical  World,  Nov.,  1893). 

Edocational  and  Discovery— The  Vapor  Bath  of  Ohantur ; 
Beeorery  of  a  Roman  Milestone     {Ibid,,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1894). 

Several  Reviews  and  Notices.    {Ibid.) 

Wallace,  Elizabeth.  The  Constitutions  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  of  the  Republic  of  Brasil,  with  notes  and 
historical  introductions.  Translated  from  the  Spanish. 
(  University  Press,  Chicago.    Paper,  95  pages). 


Review  of  "  History  of  Chile,"  by  Anson  U.  Hancock.  ( The 
Dial,  May,  1894). 

Wastbkbbbg,  H.  Schmidt-.  Review  of  Victor  Henr}*8  **  Precis 
de  grammaire  compar6e  de  TAnglais  et  de  rAllemand.**^ 
{Modem  Language  Notes,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  6). 

WATAsti,  S.  Homology  of  the  Centresome.  {Journal  of  Morph- 
ology, May,  1893). 

On  the  Nature  of  Cell-Organization.  {Biological  Lectures, 
Vol.  II.    Qinn  &  Co.,  Boston,  1893). 

Waterman,  R..  Jb.  Educational  Exhibits  at  the  World^s  Fair. 
{Educational  Review,  Feb.,  1893). 

International  Educational  Congresses  of  1898.  {Ibid, 
Sept.,  1893). 

Educational  Exhibits  at  the  Fair.    {Ibid.,  Oct..  1893). 

The  World's  Fair:  What  it  offers  to  University  Extension 
Students.    ( University  Extension  World,  July,  1893). 

Wells.  Chauncet  G.  The  Weekly  Exercises.  {University 
Extension  World,  June,  1893). 

West,  Max.  The  Inheritance  Tax.  {Columbia  College  Studies 
in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.  8vo., 
pp.140.    New  York,  1898). 

The  Gk>uld  Millions  and  the  Inheritance  Tax.  {The  Review 
of  Reviews,  Feb.,  1898). 

The  Theory  of  the  Inheritance  Tax.  {Political  Science 
Quarterly,  Sept.,  1898). 

Review  of  Eschenbach's  Erbrechtsreform  und  Erbschafts- 
steuer.    r/2>«d.,  June,  1898). 

Review  of  Clare's  A  B  C  of  the  Foreign  Exchangee.  {The 
Journal  qf  Political  Economy,  Dec.,  1898). 

Wheeler,  W.M.  A  Contribution  to  Insect  Embryology.  {Jour- 
nal of  Morphology,  April,  1898). 

Whitman,  Chablbs  O.  The  Inadequacy  of  the  Cell-Theory  of 
Development.  {Journal  of  Morphology,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  3, 
and  Biological  Lectures,  Vol.  U.,  1898). 

The  Metamerism  of  Clepsine.  (Festschrift  sum  siebensig^ 
sten  Oeburtstage  Rudolf  Leuckarts,  Leipsig,  1892). 

A  Sketch  of  the  Structure  and  Development  of  the  Eye  of 
Clepsine.    {SpengeVs  ZoOl,  Jahrb.,  \l„  1803). 

A  Marine  Observatory.  {Popular  Science  Monthly,  Feb.. 
1898). 

A  Marine  Observatory  the  Prime  Need  of  American  Biology. 
{Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1898). 

The  Work  and  Aims  of  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory. 
{Biological  Lectures,  Vol.  II.,  1894). 
Editor  of: 

1.  Journal  of  Morphology, 

2.  Biological  Lectures  from  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory. 

3.  American  JVa/ura/w<— Department  of  Microscopy. 

Wilkinson,  Maude.  An  Objection  to  Browning's  Caliban  con- 
sidered.   (Poet-Lore,  Nov.,  1893). 

Winston,  Ambbosb  P.  Review  of  David  A.  Well's  Who  Pays 
Your  Taxes?    {Journal  of  Political  Economy,  March,  1898) . 

Review  of  Henry  M.  Boies'  Prisoners  and  Paupers.  {Ibid., 
Sept,  1893). 

Wood,  Robert  W.  Action  of  Salts  on  Acids.  {American 
Chemical  Journal,  XV.,  pp.  663-70;  Dec.,  1898). 

The  Aflinity-constants  of  Weak  Adds  and  the  Hydrolysis 
of  SalU.    {Ibid,,  XVI.,  pp.  313-25). 
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OfPORTANT   UinVERSITY   EVENTS. 


DAT  OF  PRAYER  FOR    COLLEGES. 

JANUARY  25. 


The  Divisions  of  the  University  met  at  11  a.m.,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science,  in  Chapel^  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall.  Address  by  Head  Pbofessob  Albioic  W. 
Small  on  The  Essential  Man. 

2.  The  Students  of  the  Divinity  School,  in  Lecture 
Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall.  Address  by  Huad 
Professor  Thomas  C.  Cham  Berlin,  on  Unrecog- 
nized Religiousness. 

3.  The  University  Colleges,  in  Faculty  Room.  Ad- 
dress by  Assistant  Professor  J,  H.  Tufts  on 


The  Old  and  the  Present  Significance  of  the  Day 
of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
4.  The  Academic  Colleges,  in  Theatre,  Kent  Chem- 
ical Laboratory.  Address  by  Associate  Pro- 
fessor N.  Butler,  on  The  Universe  a  Cosmos  of 
Beneficence. 

In  the  afternoon  at  3.-00  o'clock  all  the  Divisions  of 
the  University  met  in  Theatre,  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  D.D.,  President  of 
the  Armour  Institute,  and  by  Bishop  Vincent. 


WASHINGTON'S    BIRTHDAY. 
FEBRUARY  22. 


Governor  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  delivered 
an  address  before  the  members  of  the  University,  at 
11.-00  A.M.,  in  the  Theatre  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 

President  Harper  opened  the  exercises  by  announc- 
ing the  hymn  "America."  This  was  followed  by  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crandall.  Then  President  Harper, 
introducing  Governor  McKinley,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  The  basis  of  true  patriotic  feeling  is,  of  course,  in- 
telligence. Without  any  question,  the  intelligence  of 
the  citizens  of  our  country  must  have  its  hope,  so  far 
as  the  cultivation  of  it  is  concerned,  in  the  school 
system  of  our  country,  if  we  may  be  said  to  have  a 
school  system.  The  character  of  this  school  system 
has  always  been  determined  by  the  work  and  by  the 
spirit  of  the  universities.  It  is  very  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  on  this  day  we,  as  a  university,  should 
celebrate,  that  we  should  make  every  legitimate  effort 
to  cultivate  here  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  And  it  is  a 
sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  this  morn- 
ing one,  certainly,  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of 
our  great  country.  You  will  appreciate  the  fact 
that  he  must  speak  today  three  times,  and  you  will 
join  with  me  in  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  his 
courtesy  and  kindness  in  consenting  to  thus  address 
us  this  morning.  Governor  McKinley  will  now  ad- 
dress us.'* 


Governor  McKinley*  s  Address. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  at  once  almost 
the  youngest  and  yet  one  of  the  greatest  universities  of 
our  country.  We  have  never  quite  forgiven  Dr. 
Harper  for  having  left  Ohio,  but  our  regret  is  some- 
what lessened  when  we  stop  to  reflect  that  the  whole 
country  now  has  his  splendid  culture  and  his  wide 
exi>erience  as  a  teacher.  But  the  truth  is  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  Ohio  in  the  University.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  you  would  ever  have  had  it  if  it  had  not  been 
for  an  Ohio  man. 

Today,  as  suggested  by  your  President,  is  suggest- 
ive of  the  government  and  of  its  early  history.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  much  depends 
upon  the  people  as  here  in  the  United  States.  Here 
the  people  are  supreme,  and  the  popular  will  when 
once  spoken  changes  policies  and  measures  and  ad- 
ministrations. It  is  therefore  all  the  more  important 
that  the  citizenship  which  controls  this  country 
should  be  an  educated  citizenship.  They  say  sneer- 
ingly  that  here  we  count  heads.  True,  we  do  count 
heads,  but  we  count  brains  also,  and  the  average 
sense  of  63,000,000  of  free  people  is  safer  and  wiser  and 
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better  than  the  sense  of  any  one  person  born  of 
nobility  or  possessing  sovereignty  by  inheritance. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  presents  such 
magnificent  opi>ortunities  to  the  people  as  we  have 
here.  There  is  nothing  that  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  honest  and  industrious  and  educated  young  man. 
There  is  no  station  to  which  he  cannot  aspire,  there 
is  no  goal  in  human  affairs  that  he  cannot  reach,  if  he 
has  the  requisite  intelligence  and,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, the  requisite  character.  For  after  all,  no 
matter  how  much  we  know,  if  we  have  not  a  good  con- 
science, void  of  offense,  we  have  not  the  essential 
equipment  for  success. 

This  government  has  never  done  so  well  as  it  has 
professed ;  that  is,  it  has  not  lived  up  to  its  principles. 
Individuals,  like  nations,  rarely  measure  up  to  their 
purposes  or  their  opportunities  or  their  declared 
principles;  but  it  is  always  well  to  have  an  ideal 
before  us,  and  if  we  cannot  realize  all  of  it  at  once,  we 
will  be  constantly  approaching  toward  it,  and  that 
ideal  will  always  be  a  monitor  to  guide  us. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  sounded 
the  voice  of  liberty  to  all  mankind,  was  in  advance  of 
.  the  thought  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  yet 
it  stirred  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  colonists 
the  feeling  for  independence  and  self-government  that 
at  last  made  a  Republic  that  has  lived  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  and  which  today,  more  than  any 
other  government  on  earth,  represents  the  hope  and 
the  future  of  mankind.  And  it  is  that  government, 
young  gentlemen,  that  it  is  your  business  to  keep 
and  preserve. 

The  real  secret  of  getting  along  in  this  world  is  the 
knowing  of  some  thing,  or  some  things,  better  than 
anybody  else  knows  them,  and  the  man  who  possesses 
that  superior  knowledge,  no  matter  what  profession 
he  may  enter,  no  matter  what  calling  he  may  choose  — 
that  man  is  bound  to  succeed.    And  with  the  splendid 


opportunities  furnished  by  a  university  of  this  char- 
acter, and  other  universities  all  over  the  country,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  young  men  of  the  present  gen- 
eration should  not  surpass  the  men  of  the  past  gen- 
eration. 

I  remember  with  pride,  as  you  will  recall  with  pride 
and  pleasure,  what  splendid  possibilities  have  been 
presented  in  this  country  of  ours,  and  what  has  been 
realized  by  young  men  in  this  country — young  men 
not  favored  by  fortune,  young  men  not  born  amid 
opulent  surroundings,  but  the  poor  young  men  of  this 
country  I  think  the  poor  young  men  of  this  country 
are  the  hope  of  this  country,  because  they  have  got 
the  spur  of  necessity.  We  have  got  so  many  magnifi- 
cent examples — Lincoln  and  Qarfield,  for  instance — 
and  I  never  speak  of  these  two  names  without  recall- 
ing that  eulogy  paid  to  Lincoln  by  his  successor,  Gen- 
eral Garfield,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  closed  with  these  words : 

**  Divinely  gifted  man, 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began, 
And  on  a  villaffe  ffreen ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth*s  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circamstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  lives  to  dutch  the  golden  keys. 
To  mould  a  mighty  state*s  decrees, 

And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne ; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope. 

The  center  of  a  world's  desire." 

I  am  glad,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  meet  you,  and 
wish  for  you  all,  individually  and  collectively,  the 
greatest  success,  and  the  realization,  the  full  realiza- 
tion, of  all  the  hopes  of  your  young  manhood  and 
young  womanhood. 


MEETING    OF  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY, 
WITH  THEIR  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARDS, 


CHAPEL  OR  FACULTY  ROOM,  COBB  LECTURE 

By  order  of  the  Council  the  usual  Chapel  exercise 
has  been  omitted  each  Wednesday,  the  several  schools 
meeting  on  that  day  of  the  week  with  their  respective 
administrative  boards.  The  following  meetings  have 
been  held  from  January  10  to  March  28, 1894 : 

1.  Graduate  School  op  Arts,  Literature,  and 
SoiENOB  met  with  the  Administrative  Board  of 


HALL,  WEDNESDAYS,  AT  12:30  P.  M. 

the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  of 
the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  viz,: 
January  10.*    Address  by  the  President  on  Qvsb- 

tions  in  reference  to  Qraduate  Study, 
February  7.    Address  by  Head  Professor  G.  W. 

Hale  on  the  Character  of  Graduate  Study, 


*  During  the  month  of  Jannary  the  meeting  were  postponed  one  week. 
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March  7.  Addreseea  by  Professors  Strong,  Ab- 
bott, and  Donaldson  on  the  Character  of  the 
Doctor's  Thesis, 

2.  Divinity  School  Students  met  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Divinity  Faculty  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month,  viz. : 

January  17.  Address  by  Associate  Professor 
Johnson  on  the  Importance  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture. 

February  14.  Addresses  by  the  President  and 
Professors  Hulbert  and  Burton  on  Encour- 
aging Elements  in  the  Work  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

March  14.  Address  by  President  Harper  on  the 
Divinity  Houses  and  the  English  Theological 
Seminary. 

3.  University  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  met  with  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
University  Colleges  on  the  third  Wednesday,  viz. : 


January  24.    Address  by  Head  Professor  Cham- 

BBRLiN  on  the  Distribution  and  Selection  of 

Studies. 
February  21.    Addresses  by  Head  Professor  Jud- 

SON  on  College  Life,  and  Associate  Profbssob 

Tufts  on  the  Choice  of  Studies. 
March  21.    Address  by  Head  Professor  Judsok 

on  tJie  Dignity  of  a  Positive  Personal 
4.  Academic  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  met  with  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  Academic  Colleges  on  the  fourth  Wednesday, 
viz.: 
January  31.    Address  by  the  President  on  Plans 

and  Purpose  of  the  Meeting. 
February  28.    Address  by  Head  Professor  Jud- 

soN  on  What  Training  Signifies. 
March  28.    Address  by  Professor  Shorsy  on  the 

Study  of  the  Classics. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONFERENCE. 

MARCH  28  and  97,  1894. 


The  first  annual  Conference  of  University  Extension 
workers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity, March  26  and  27, 18d4,  representatives  being 
present  from  twenty  centres  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota.  These  guests  were  entertained  in  the 
halls  of  the  University,  the  meetings  of  the  Conference 
being  held  in  Cobb  Hall,  the  events  of  a  social  nature 
being  in  Kelly  and  Beecher. 

The  first  session  opened  at  2:30  Monday  afternoon, 
when  President  Harper  made  the  address  of  welcome. 
He  was  followed  by  Associate  Professor  Butler,  who 
prepared  the  way  for  the  discussions  by  a  review  of 
the  present  state  of  University  Extension  in  America. 
Professor  Moulton  then  gave  the  principal  address  of 
the  day,  "The  Function  of  Local  Committees  in 
Securing  Study  in  Connection  with  University  Exten- 
sion Lectures."  This  led  to  considerable  discussion 
by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  the  Newberry  Library  Centre,  Mr. 
W.  W.  Davis  of  Sterling,  Illinois,  and  others. 

On  Monday  evening  the  visitors  were  tendered  a 
reception  in  Beecher  Hall,  a  violin  solo  by  Mr.  C.  K. 
Chase,  of  the  University,  being  one  of  the  pleasing 
features.  No  session  of  the  Conference  was  more 
valuable  in  its  results  than  this,  in  promoting  mutual 
acquaintance  and  indicating  the  community  of  interest 
in  University  Extension  work. 

The  Conference  closed  Tuesday  noon,  after  a  very 
important   session,    which   was  devoted  to   hearing 


reports  from  the  various  centres,  and  to  answering 
questions  and  clearing  up  difficulties  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  experience  of  the  organizers  in 
attendance. 

The  facts  brought  to  light  in  these  meetings,  and 
the  general  results  of  them,  were  most  gratifying  to 
the  promoters  of  University  Extension  work.  Each 
participant  carried  away  a  clearer  notion  of  University 
Extension,  a  firmer  resolution  to  take  up  the  work 
at  home  with  earnestness,  not  as  a  method  which 
designs  to  supersede  long  established  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, but  as  an  agency  for  the  distribution  of  learning 
which  has  an  important  place  to  fill  in  carrying  to  the 
people  sound  instruction  in  history,  literature,  nat- 
ural science,  politics,  social  science,  and  other  subjects 
of  general  interest. 

The  Conference  emphasized  agaiir  the  cordial  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  University  and  the  centres 
scattered  through  the  several  States.  An  intimate 
personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  University,  and 
an  appreciation  of  its  advantages  has  resulted  in  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  in  many  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Northwest,  such  as  it  seems  might  not  have  been 
produced  for  many  years,  if  at  all,  had  not  the  Uni- 
versity been  brought  into  close  contact  with  these 
communities  through  the  medium  of  University  Ex- 
tension. And  it  is  beyond  question,  that  a  consider- 
able  number  of  students  have  been  directed  toward 
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the  Uniyersity,  and  encouraged  to  higher  things,  by 
the  atimulus  imparted  to  them  by  the  University 
Elxtension  lecturer. 

Besides  other  visitors,  delegates  from  centres  were 
in  attendance  as  follows : 

AU  SooIb,  Mrs.  Lackersteen. 

Chiea^o  Kindergarten  Chib,  Hiss  Mary  J.  Miller,  Ifrs.  Gray. 

Newberry  Library,  Mr.  George  Leland  Hnnter. 

Dalyuqne,  Iowa,  Miss  Emma  E.  Gehrig,  Miss  Sue  W.  Hether- 
ington. 

Freeport,  Illinois,  Mr.  John  F.  Shaible. 

Fairbanlt,  Minn.,  Ifr.  J.  J.  Dow. 


Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Miss  Amelia  W.  Platter. 

LaMoille,  HI.,  Mr.  H.  A.  Stannard,  Mr.  I.  W.  Hopps,  Mr.  J. 

J.  McNeill. 
Lincoln,  HI.,  Rct.  J.  S.  Wrightnonr. 
Nortbfield,  Minn.,  Mr.  F.  M.  HnbbeU. 
Pekin,  Dl..  Mr.  James  Haines,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith. 
Princeton,  DL,  Mr.  R.  D.  Taylor. 
Rocklord,  Dl.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Eaton. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Kettring,  Miss  Esmay. 
Sterling,  Dl.,  Mr.  W.  W.  Davis. 
St.  Charles,  111.,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Bennett,  Mrs.  Haviland. 
Washington,  Iowa,  Rev.  Arthur  Fowler. 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  Miss  Lydia  Hinman. 


CHICAGO    SOCIETY    OF    BIBLICAL  RESEARCH. 


The  Sixth  Session  was  held  in  the  Faculty  Room 
of  Ckibb  Lecture  Hall,  on  March  17, 1S94,  at  2:45  p.m. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Professor  E.  Conant  Bis 
sell.  President.  The  Society  was  led  in  prayer  by 
Professor  H.  M.  Scott.  Members  present  were  :  W. 
Muss-Amolt,  E.  Conant  Bissell,  C.  F.  Bradley,  Ernest 

D.  Barton,  A.  S.  Carrier,  Ives  S.  Curtis,  G.  H.  Gilbert, 

E.  J.  Goodspeed,  E.  T.  Harper,  W.  R.  Harper,  J.  E. 
Hermann,  Bmil  G.  Hirsch,  I.  M.  Price,  H.  M.  Scott,  M. 
S.  Terry,  C.  W.  Votaw,  R.  F.  Weidner,  A.  C.  Zenos. 
As  guests  of  the  Society,  Professor  R.  F.  Harper  and 
the  students  of  the  Semitic  and  New  Testament  De- 
partments of  the  University,  were  present. 

Oficenfar  the  past  year: 
Prof.  £.  Conant  Bissell,  President. 
Prof.  E.  D.  Burton,  Vice  President. 
Prof.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  Secretary. 


Officers  for  next  year: 
Prof.  C.  T.  Bradley,  President. 
Prof.  A.  S.  Carrier,  Vice  President. 
Prof.  G.  H.  GUbert,  Secretary. 

Papers  presented  were : 

Some  Proposed  Emendations  and  New  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  St,  James,  by  W. 
Muss-Abnolt. 

T?ie  Supposed  Documents  of  Genesis  and  the  Cross- 
Beferencest  by  E.  CoNAitr  Bissell. 

The  papers  were  of  great  interest,  and  were  followed 
by  animated  discussion  until  the  hour  of  supper  had 
arrived.  The  meeting  showed  a  growing  interest  in 
the  Society  on  the  part  of  its  members,  though  from 
the  first  its  sessions  have  been  well  attended. 

The  Society  and  guests  dined  with  President  Harper 
at  half  past  five. 
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DIRECTORY    OF    OFFICERS,  INSTRUCTORS,   AND    FELLOWS   IN   ALL   DEPART- 
MENTS OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Abbreviations: — B=Beecher  Hall;  D=Divinity  Dormitory;  F=Nancy  Foster  Hall;  G=Graduate 
Dormitory;  K=Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  Kl=Kelly  Hall;  R=RyerBon  Physical  Laboratory;  Sii=SiieIl 
Hall ;  W=Walker  Museum. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  in  parentheses,  refer  to  the  floors  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Numerals  indicate  the  numbers  of  rooms. 


Abbott,  Frank  Frost,  Prof,  and  Examiner, 
.(B.2-8) 

Hotel  Windermere,  Cornell  av.  and  56th  st. 
Alden,  G.  H.,  Fel, 

5822  Drexel  av. 
Anderson,  Galusha,  Head  Prof, 

(D.  2-7)  Morgan  Park. 

Arnolt,  W.  Muss-,  Instr,  and  Assist,  Rec, 

(D.  10-12)  391,  57th  st. 

Atkins,  E.  C,  Trustee, 

Indianai>olis,  Ind. 
Austin,  R.  H.,  Trustee. 

Hotel  Lakota,  Michigan  Boulevard  and  90th  st. 
Bailey,  Joseph  M.,  Trustee, 

Freeport. 
Barrett,  Storrs  Barrows,  Hon,  Fel, 

538,  57th  St. 
Baur,  George,  Assist.  Prof, 

(W.) 
Bemis,  Edward  W.,  Assoc,  Prof, 


(A.  5). 
Bergeron,  Eugene,  Assist,  Prof. 

(B.  12-15) 
Bernhard,  Adolph,  Fel. 


357  58th  St. 
5836  Drexel  av. 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 
5622  Ellis  av. 


Berbt,  George  Rioker,  Fel. 

875,  35th  St. 
Blackburn,  Francis  Adelbert,  Assist.  Prof, 

(K.)  5802  Jackson  av. 

Blake,  E.  Nelson,  Pres,  of  Trust,  of  Theol.  Union. 

Arlington,  Mass. 
Boise,  James  Robinson,  Prof, 

(D.  10-12)  361,  65th  st.,  Englewood. 

BoLZA,  OsKAR,  Prof, 

rR.)  5721  Monroe  av. 

BowEN,  Charles  C,  Trustee, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
BowEN,  Mary,  Fel, 

26  F. 
BowNocKER,  John  A.,  Hon,  Fel. 

5425  Cottage  Grove  av. 
Boyd,  James  Harrington,  Tutor, 

(R.)  20  G. 

Boyer,  E.  R.,  Hon.  Fel, 

(A.  5).  645,  62d  st.,  Englewood. 

*  In  Europe,  on  leav  ^  of  absence. 


Brainard,  Harriet  C,  Hon,  Fel, 
Brayton,  William  B.,  Trustee. 
Breasted,  Jambs  H.,  Assistant. 
Bristol,  Charles  L.,  Fel. 
Bbonson,  Frank  M.,  Assist,  Prof, 


laoi  Wabash  av. 

Blue  Island. 

Berlin,  Germany. 

5835  Drexel  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

8B. 

6041  Oglesby  av. 


Brown,  Frances  C,  Hon,  Fel. 

(A.  5) 
Buck,  Carl  D.,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(B.2-8) 
Buckley,  Edmund,  Fel, 

268,  55th  St. 
BuLKLEY,  Julia  E.,*  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

70  Friestrasse,  Ztlrich,  Switzerland. 
Burgess,  Isaac  Bronson,  Assoc,  Prof. 

Morgan  Park. 
BuRNHAM,  S.  W.,  Prof. 

(R.)  3C47  Vincennes  av. 

Burton,  Ernest  D.,*  Head  Prof, 

(D.  10-12)  Berlin,  Germany. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Director 
of  University  Extension  Division. 
(A.  5)  5625  Monroe  av. 

Caldwell,  Ernest  L.,  Instr. 

Morgan  Park. 
Caldwell,  William,  Instr. 

Hotel  Barry. 
Capps,  Edward,*  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  2-8)  Athens,  Greece. 

Carman,  George  Noble,  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

Morgan  Park. 
Carpenter,  Frederic  Ives,  Hon.  Fel. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 
Castle,  Clarence  F.,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  2-8)  5440  Monroe  av. 

Catterall,  R.  C.  H.,  Fel. 

438,  57th  St. 
Chamberlin,  Thomas  Chrowder,  Head  Prof, 
and  Director  of  Museum. 
(W.)  5041  Madison  av. 
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Chandler,  Chables,  Prof. 

(B.  2-8)  128, 67th  st.,  Englewood. 

Chapmaic,  John  H^  Trustee, 

136  West  Washington  st. 
Chase,  Charles  W.,  Acting  Dir,  Univ,  Press, 

(A.  3)  438,  57th  at. 

Chase,  Cleveland  King,  Hon,  Fel, 

5614  Drexel  av. 
Chase,  Wayland  Johnson,  Instr, 

Morgan  Park. 
Clapp,  Cornelia  M.,  Hon,  Fel, 

3154  Prairie  av. 
Clark,  S.  H.,  Instr, 

(D.  1)  Vermont  apartments,  5l8t  Boul. 

CoLviLLE,  Jean  E.,  Cataloguer, 

(General  Library).  The  Geneva,  Madison  av.  &  57th  st. 
Conger,  Charles  T.,  Assist, 

(C.  19, 10,  12)  21  G. 

Cooke,  Elisabeth,  Fel, 

6119  Oglesby  av. 
Cornish,  Robert  H.,  Assist,  Prof. 

Morgan  Park. 
Corthell,  Elmer  L.,  Trustee, 

37  Bellevue  pi.;  184  La  Salle  st. 
Crandall,  Clark  Eugene,  Instr, 

(D.  12-16)  5455  Monroe  av. 

Crow,  Martha  Foote,  Assist,  Prof, 

(K.) 
CuxMiNGs,  John,  Reader, 


RECORDS. 

Froley,  John  William,  Fel. 


CcRTiss,  Richard  S.,  Docent, 

(K.) 
Cutler,  Susan  Rhoda,  Fel, 

Cutting,  Starr  W.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(B.  9-11). 
Dewet,  John,  Head  Prof, 


2978  Indiana  av. 

16  G. 

2545  Indiana  av. 

21  B. 

5606  Ellis  av. 


DixsoN,  Zella  a..  Assist,  Libr, 

(General  Library.)  5410  Madison  av. 

Donaldson,  Hsnrt  Herbert,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(K.45)  

Ellerman,  Ferdinand,  Assist, 

(R.) 
Elt,  Elizabeth  Antoinette,  Fel 


Emert,  Vernon  J.,  Assist, 

(B.2-8) 
Etcleshtmer,  Albert  C,  Assist, 

Farr,  Marcus  Stults,  Fel, 

Felsenthal,  Eli  B.,  Trustee, 

Foster,  Alice  Bertha,  Tutor, 

(Gymnasium). 
Fowler,  Frank  Hamilton,  Hon,  Fel, 

France,  Wilmer  Cave,  Fel, 

Frkund,  Ernest,  Instr, 

*  In  Europe,  on  leaTe  of  absence. 
tOnlesTeof  absence. 


5428  Monroe  av. 

5729  Kimbark  av. 

9KI. 

438, 57th  St. 

223,  54th  St. 

9G. 

472,  47th  St. 

24  F. 

5810  Drexel  av. 

5740  Monroe  av. 


FuLcoMER,  Daniel,  Lecturer, 

(A.  5) 
Gentles,  Henry  W.,  Lecturer, 

(A.  5) 
GiPPORD,  O.  p.,  Trustee, 

Gilbert,  Emma  Large,  Fel, 
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5630  Ingleside  av. 

27  Sn. 

153, 53d  St. 

4543  Greenwood  av. 

27  B. 
Gile,  Moses  CLEMBNT,t  Assist,  Prof. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
Goodman,  Edward,  Trustee, 

4406  Ellis  av. 
GooDSPEED,  George  Stephen,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(D.  16)  Hotel  Barry. 

Goodspeed,  Thomas  W.,  Secretary  of  Trustees, 

(A.  7)  5630  Kimbark  av. 

Gordon,  Charles  H.,  Hon.  Fel. 

455, 55th  St. 
Grant,  George  Kuhn,  Fel, 

56  Sn. 
Grant,  John  C,  Dean^  Kenwood  Institute, 

2011  Michigan  av. 
Grose,  Howard  Benjamin,  Assist,  Prof,  Rec, 
and  Registrar, 

(A.  1)  37  D. 

GuNDERsoN,  H.,  Assist  Prof, 

(D.  8-9)  7702  Wallace  st.,  Auburn  Park. 

Hale,  George  E.,*  Assoc.  Prof, 

(R)  4545  Drexel  Boulevard. 

Hale,  William  Gardner,  Head  Prof, 

(B.  2-8)  5833  Monroe  av. 

Hamilton,  D.  G.,  Trustee, 

2929  Michigan  av. 
Hammond,  Theodore  M.,  Steward, 

58  D. 
Hancock,  Harris,*  Assist, 

(k) 

Hardcastle,  Frances,  Hon,  Fel, 

5740  Monroe  av. 
Hardy,  Sarah  McLean,  Fel, 

37  F. 
Harper,  Robert  Francis,  Assoc.  Prof, 

(D.  12-16)  Hotel  Barry. 

Harper,  William  Rainev,  President. 

(A.  9)  5657  Washington  av. 

Hay,  Oliver  Perry,  Hon.  Fel. 

5626  Jefferson  av. 
Henderson,  Charles  Richmond,  Assoc.  Prof. and 
Chaplain. 
(C.  2, 10-12) 
Henson,  p.  S.,  Trustee, 


Herrick,  Robert  Welch,  Instr. 

(K.) 
Hereon,  Belva  Mary,  Hon.  Fel, 

Hesse,  Bernhard  Conrad,  Fel. 


Hewitt,  C.  E.,  Financial  Secretary, 

(A.  4) 
Hill,  William,  Instr. 

(C.3-8) 


51  53d  St. 

3249  S.  Park  av. 

8G. 

4B. 

7Sn. 

5535  Lexington  av. 

16  G. 
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HiNOKLEY,  Francis  E.,  T-nistee, 


LAke  Forest. 
9612  Grand  Boulevard. 


HiRSOH,  Emil  G.,  Prof, 

(D.  12-16) 
HoDoiN,  C.  W.,  Lecturer, 

(A.  5)  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Ind. 

HoBBs,  Glen  M.,  Tutor, 

(Rj  5625  Monroe  av. 

HoLDEN,  W.  H.,  Trustee, 

The  Hartford  Building,  cor.  Madison  and 
Dearborn  sts. 
Holmes,  William  H.,  Prof, 

(W.)  Washington,  D.  C. 

HoLST,  Hermann  Eduard  von,  Head  Prof, 

(C.5-8)  2^  E.  61st  St. 

Hopkins,  Thomas  Cramer,  Fel, 

6149  Woodlawn  av. 
HouRWiOH,  Isaac  A.,  Docent, 

(C.  3-8)  1330  Unity  Building. 

HowLAND,  George  C.,*  Instr, 

7,  Rue  Scribe,  Paris. 
HoxiE,  Robert  F.,  Fel, 

5724  Drexel  av. 
HuLBERT,  Eri  Baker,  Head  Prof,  and  Dean,* 
(D.2-7) 


Lawrence,  Thomas  J.,  Prof,* 

(A.  5) 
Lawrence,  William  M.,  Trustee, 


492  W.  Monroe  st. 
5516  Woodlawn  av. 
6032  Ellis  av. 
5316  Jackson  av. 


Lenofeld,  Felix,  Tutor, 

(K.) 
Lewis,  Edwin  H.,  Tutor, 

(K.) 
LiLLiE,  Frank  R,  Reader, 

(K.) 
LiNOLE,  David  J.,  Instr, 

(R)  Lexington  av.  and  56th  st. 

LiNscoTT,  Henry  Farrar,  Hon.  Fel, 

4000  Drexel  Boulevard. 
LooY,  William  A.,  Hon,  Fel, 

Lake  Forest. 
LoEB,  Jacques,  Assist,  Prof, 

(R.)  6460  Oglesby  av. 

LovETT,  Robert  Morse,  Instr, 

(K.I  8  G. 

Mallory,  Hervey  Foster,  Fel. 

Keene  Hotel. 
Mann,  Charles  W.,  Dean,  Chicago  Academy, 
Monran  Park  ''^  ^'  Jackson  st. 

Hutchinson,  Charles  L,  Treasurer,  ^  *     Maschki^  Heinrich,  Assist,  Prof. 

217  Lasalle ;  2709  Prairie  av.      MathewJ ^: 
Hutchinson,  John  Irwin,  Fel, 

599  E.  65th  st. 
Iddinos,  Joseph  Paxson,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(W.)  6757  Madison  av. 

Ikuta,  Massuo,  Assist, 

(K.)  3  G 

Jensen,  Nels  Peter,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(D.  8-9)  2719  Indiana  av. 

Johnson,  Franklin,  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(D.  2-7)  Hotel  Barry. 

Johnson,  Herbert  Parlin,  Fel, 

5529  Monroe  av. 
Jordan,  Edwin  O.,  Instr, 

(K.)  5316  Jackson  av. 

JuDSON,  Harry  Pratt,  Head  Prof,  and  Head 
Dean. 

(C.  19, 10, 12) 
Kent,  Charles  F.,  Instr. 

(D.  12-16) 
Kern,  Paul  Oscar,  Hon,  Fel, 


3HAILER,  Assoc,  Prof. 


McClintock,  William  D.,  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(K.)  5745  Madison  av. 

B,  Ah 


McLeish,  Andrew,  Trustee, 
Mead,  Albert  D.,  Fel, 


Glencoe. 

17  Ray  st. 

5509  Monroe  av. 

Kankakee. 

Hotel  Barry. 

125,  51st  St. 


KiNNE,  Charles  H.,  Instr, 

(B.  12-16) 
Klenze,  Camillo  von,  Instr. 

(B.  9-11) 
Knapp,  William  Ireland,  Head  Prof, 

(B.  12-16) 
K0H1.SAAT,  Hermann  H.,  Trustee. 

Ki^MMEL,  Henry  B.,  Fel, 


Hotel  Barry. 
IG. 
5827  Kimbark  av. 
527,  44th  Place. 
270,  56th  St. 
5116  Madison  av. 
2978  Prairie  av. 
5620  Ellis  av. 


Laoergren,  Carl  G.,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(D.  8-9)  Morgan  Park. 

Laughlin,  J.  Laurence,  Head  Prof. 

(C.  3-8)  6747  Lexington  av. 

Laves,  Kurt,  Docent. 

(R.)  5630  Ingleside  av. 

^  In  Europe,  on  leave  of  absence. 


Merriam,  John  C,  Docent, 

(W.) 
Meyer,  Adolph,  Docent. 

(K.) 
Mezes,  Sidney  E.,  Docent. 

(R.  and  C.  13-17) 
Michelson,  Albert  A.,  Head  Prof. 

(R.) 
Miller,  Adolph  C,  Prof. 

(C.  3-8)  Hotel  Barry. 

Miller,  Frank  Justus,  Assist.  Prof,  and  Assist. 

Exam, 

(B.  2-8)  5410  Madison  av. 

MoNORiEP,  J.  W.,  Assist.  Prof. 

MoNiN,  Louis  Celestin,  Docent. 

(R.  and  C.  13-17)  4206  Michigan  av. 

Moore,  Eliakim  Hastings,  Prof. 

(R.)  5830  Washington  av. 

Morten,  Nels  H.,  Assist.  Prof. 

(D.  8-9)  Morgan  Park. 

MouLTON,  Richard  Green,  Prof. 

(A.  5)  Hotel  Windermere. 

MuLFiNGER,  George  A.,  Reader. 

(B.  9-11)  108  Seeley  av. 

MuNsoN,  John  P.,  Fel. 

691  57th  St. 
Needham,  C.  W.,  Trustee. 

Washington. 
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Nkf,  Johh  Ulbio,  Prof, 

(K.)  5425  Cottage  Grove  av. 

NoRTHBUP,  George  Washihgton,  Head  Prof, 

(D.  2-7)  438, 57th  at. 

OoDEir,  Howard  N.,  Lecturer, 

(A-5.)  5446  Kimbark  av. 

OwKK,  WuxiAM  Bishop,  Tutor, 

5719  Monroe  av. 
Palmer,  Alice  Freemah,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(C.  5-8)  Kl. 

Parker,  Aloiczo  K.,  Trustee, 

635  W.  Adams  st. 
Parker,  A.  O.,  Chief  Eng.  and  Superintendent. 

248,  53d  St. 
Patrick,  P.  W.,  Trustee, 

Marengo. 
Peck,  Ferd.  W.,  Trustee, 

1826  Michigan  av. 
Peet,  (Charles  E.,  Fel, 

5620  Ellis  av. 
Pxllett,  S.  Frances,  Reader, 

(A.  5)  19  Kl. 

Penrose,  R.  A.  F.,  Jr.,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(W.)  5540  Monroe  av. 

Perrbn,  C  Trustee. 

978  W.  Adams  st. 


Peterson,  F.,  Trustee, 

^  „       ^  .  Minneapolis,  Minn.      Smith,  James  Arohy,  Fel 

Pillsrurt,  Hon.  George  A.,  Trustee, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
PoYEN  -  Beli.tst.r,  Ren^  de,  Assist, 

391, 57th  st 


Sorirner,  S.  a..  Trustee. 

Room  303, 169  Jackson ;  226  Ashland  Boulevard. 
Scrogin,  L.  P.,  Trustee, 

Lexington. 
See,  T.  J.  J.,  Assist, 

(R.)  5630  Ingleside  av. 

Shepardson,  Francis  Wayland,  Assist, 

(A.  5)  5475  Kimbark  av. 

Shorey,  Daniel  L.,  Trustee, 

5520  Woodlawn  av. 
Shorey,  Paul,  Prof, 

{ B.  2-8)  5516  Woodlawn  av. 

SiKEs,  George  Gushing,  Fel, 

5622  Ellis  av. 
Simpson,  Benjamin  F.,  Assist,  Prof, 

(D.  2-7)  Morgan  Park. 

Slaught,  Herrert  E.,  Fel, 

440,  64th  St.,  Englewood. 
Small,  Alrion  W.,  Head  Prof, 

(C.  2, 10-12)  5731  Washington  av. 

Small,  Charles  Porter,  Exam,  Physician. 

(Waite  Block),  53d  st.  and  Lake  av. 
Smith,  Emily  James,  Fel, 

5740  Monroe  av. 
Smith,  Frederick  A.,  Trustee, 

25, 132  Lasalle;  Hotel  Metropole. 
Smith,  J.  A.,  Trustee, 

69  Dearborn  st. 


Pratt,  Alice  E.,  Fel. 

Price,  Ira  Maurice,  Assoc,  Prof. 

(D.  12-16) 
QuEREAu.  Edmund  C.,  Docent. 

(W.) 
Ratoroft,  J.  E.,  Assist, 

(G^rmnasinm). 
Reynolds,  Myra,  Assist, 

Rorertson,  Geo.  Eustis,  Cashier, 

Rorertson,  Luanna,  Instr. 

RoRiNsoN,  E^kiel  Gilman,  Prof, 

(C.17) 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Trustee, 


London,  Eng. 

Morgan  Park. 

5757  Madison  av. 

21  Sn. 

F. 

5646  Monroe  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

Hyde  Park  Hotel. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
RcsT,  Henry  A.,  Trustee. 

1  Aldine  Square. 
Ryerson,  Martin  A.,  President  of  Trustees. 

701  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building ;  4851 
Drexel  Boulevard. 
Sausrury,  Rollin  D.,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(W.)  5540  Monroe  av. 

Sandell,  Eric,  Assist.  Prof, 

(D.  &-9)  Morgan  Park. 

Schneider,  Edward  Adolph,  Assist.  Prof. 

(R.)  5026  Lake  av. 

ScBORiNGBR,  JoHN  J.,  Dean,  The  Harvard  School. 

Morgan  Park. 
ScHwiLL,  Ferdinand,  Tutor. 

(C.  5-S)  28  G. 


438,  57th  St. 
Smith,  Willard  A.,  Trustee. 

818  The  Rookery ;  3256  Rhodes  av. 

Smith,  Warren  Rupus,  Fel. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
Scares,  Theodoro  Geraldo,  Fel. 

24  G. 
Spencer,  Charles  Worthen,  Hon.  Fel. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
Squires,  Vernon  Purinton,  Fel. 


Stafford,  John,  Fel. 


14  G. 
5558  Drexel  av. 
17  and  18  Sn. 
5800  Jackson  av. 


Staqg,  a.  Alonzo,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(Gymnasium) 
Starr,  Frederick,  Assist.  Prof, 

(C.  2, 10-12) 
Start,  Cora  Angelina,  Fel. 

36  Kl. 
Stetson,  Herrert  Lee,  Dean,  Des  Moines  College. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Stieglitz,  Julius,  Assist. 

(K.)  5479  Lexington  av. 

Stratton,  Samuel  W.,  Assist.  Prof. 

(R.)  5625  Monroe  av. 

Strong,  Charles  A.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(R.  and  C.  13-17)  5516  Woodlawn  av. 

SwARTz,  Samuel  Ellis,  Hon.  Fel. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
Taft,  Lorado,  Lecturer. 

(A.  5)  1305  Venetian  Building. 

Taleot,  Marion,  Assist.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(C.  2, 10-12)  7  Kl. 

Tarrell,  Frank  Bioelow,  Prof, 

(B.  2-8)  Hotel  Barry. 
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Terry,  Benjamin  S.,  Prof, 

(C.  5-8)  5835  Madison  a^r. 

Thatcher,  Oliver  Joseph,  AbbisL  Prof. 

(A.  5)  28  G. 

Thomas,  William  Isaac,  FeL 

6420  Lexington  av. 
Thompson,  James  Westfall,  Fel, 

5620  Ellis  av. 
ToLMAN,  Albert  H.,  Assist  Prof,  and  Assist  Exam. 

(K.)  

Treadwell,  a.  L.,  Hon.  Fel. 


Trigos,  Oscar  L.,  Docent 

(K.) 
TuPTs,  James  H.,  Assoc.  Prof, 

(R  and  C.  13-17) 
TuNELL,  George,  Hon.  Fel. 

TuNNiCLiFP,  Helen  H.,  Hon.  Fel. 


5468  Monroe  av. 

Oxford,  O. 

21  G. 

7154  Euclid  av. 

24  0. 

5B. 

Madison,  Wis. 

5726  Drexel  av. 


Van  Hise,  C.  R.,  Prof 

(W.) 
Veblen,  Thorstein  B.,  Tutor. 

(C.2-8) 
Vincent,  George  E.,  Assist 

5338  Washington  av. 
Votaw,  Clyde  Weber,  Tutor. 

(D.  10-12)  Hotel  Barry. 

Wait,  W.  W.,  Trustee. 

124  Washington  Boulevard. 
Walcott,  Charles  Doolittle,  Prof. 

(W.)  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walker,  Arthur  Tappan,  Fel. 

5810  Drexel  av. 
Walker,  Dean  Augustus,  Fel. 

18  G. 
Walker,  George  C,  Trustee. 

567  The  Rookery ;  228  Michigan  av. 
Wallace,  Elizabeth,  Reader. 

(B.  12-16)  7  and  8  B. 

Wallin,  Madeleine,  Fel. 

32  B. 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 


Wartenberg,  H.  Schmidt-,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  9-11)  5700  Kimbark  av. 

Watase',  S.,  Instr, 

(K.)  5481  Kimbark  av. 

Webster,  William  Clarence,  Hon.  Fel. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 
West,  Gerald  M.,  Docent. 

(C.  2, 10-12)  623,  55th  st. 

West,  Max,  Hon.  Fel. 

University  Settlement.  4655  Gross  av. 

Wheeler,  Kittredge,  Lecturer. 

716  W.  Adams  st. 
Wheeler,  William  Morton,*  Instr. 


White,  Henry  Kirks,  Fel. 

Whitman,  Charles  O.,  Head  Prof. 

(K.) 
Whitney,  Albert  Wurts,  Fel. 

Wilcox,  William  Craig,  Fel. 

Wilkinson,  William  Cleaver,  Prof. 

(K.) 
Williams,  Leighton,  Tntstee. 

Williams,  Wardner,  Assistant 


WisHART,  A.  W.,  Lecturer. 

(A.  5) 
Wold,  Thore  Olsbn,  Instr. 

Wood,  F.  A.,  Fel. 

Woodruff,  Charles  E.,  Fel. 

Young,  J.  W.  A.,  Instr, 

(R) 
Zeublin,  Charles,  Instr. 

(A.  5). 


10  G. 

223,  54th  St. 

5827  Kimbark  av. 

12  a 

361  E.  58th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

5812  Drexel  av. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

623,  55th  ste 

146  D. 

5758  Washington  av. 

5134  Wabash  av. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AND  DIRECTORY   OF   STUDENTS   IN   ATTENDANCE,    SPRING 

QUARTER,  1894. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Abbreviations:    B.=Beecher   Hall;    D.=Divinity  Dormitory;   F.=Nancy  Foster  Hall;    G.=Graduate 
Dormitory;  Kl. = Kelly  Hall ;  Sn.=Snell  Hall. 

Numerals  prefixed  to  these  abbreviations  desigpsate  the  number  of  room  or  rooms  in  particular  Halls. 


THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL    OF  AETS  AND  LITERATURE. 

Note.— TAe  numeraU  which  foUoto  the  names  of  departments  of  study  indicate  the  number  of  Quarters  during  which  the  student 
ha*  been  in  residence  as  a  Graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 


NAME. 

Alden,  George  Henry, 

Archibald,  William  Laird, 
Atkinson,  Dayid  Clarence, 
Baker,  Ethel, 
Barrett,  Don  Carlos, 

Barrett,  Marcia  Frances, 
Berry,  George  Ricker, 
Blaine,  Harriet  Gertrude, 
Blakely,  William  Addison, 

Bowen,  Mary, 
Boyd,  Charles  Samuel, 
Brainard,  Harriet  C, 
Bray,  Jeremiah  Wesley, 


DEGREE  ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;   RESIDENCE. 

S.B.  (Carleton  College)  *91 ;  A.B.  (Harvard 

College)  '93. 

History.  Political  Science.    2. 
A.B.  {Acadia  University)  '92. 

Semitic.    5. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Indiana)  '93. 

Social  Science.  2. 
Ph.B.  {Northwestern  Univ.)  '98. 

Philosophy.     5. 
A.B.  (Earlham  College)  '89 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93. 

Political     Economy,     Political    Sci- 
ence.   2. 
S.B.  (Earlham  College)  '89. 

English,  Social  Science.    2. 
A.B.  (Colbp  University)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88. 

Semitic.    5. 


A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '90. 

Greek,  Latin.   2. 
Pb.B.  (Healdsburg  CoUege)  '86;  Ph.D.,'90; 

LL.B.  (Univemity  of  Michigan)  '91; 

Political  Science,  History.    2. 
Ph.B.  (Iowa  College)  '93. 

English.    2. 
S.B.  (Lawrence  University)  '93. 

Social  Science,  Political  Economy.    2. 
Ph.B.  (Cornell  University)  '76. 

" y.    3. 


English,  Neurology. 
A.B.   (University  of  Indiana)  '91;    A.M. 
(Ibid.)  '92.     English,  Philosophy.  2. 
Brown,  Frances  Chamberlain,  xm.  (Smith  CoZtege) '82 ;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '85. 

Political  Science,  Political  Economy. 
5« 


Buckley,  Edmund, 
Campbell,  Calvin  Victor, 
Carpenter,  Frederic  Ives, 
Carpenter,  Nancy  Jennette, 
Carrier,  Augustus  Stiles, 
Cary,  Antoinette, 
Catterall,  Ralph  C.  H., 

Chase,  Cleveland  King, 


A.M.  (University  of  Michigan)  '84. 

Comparative  Keligion.    2. 
A.B.  (Victoria  University)  '90. 

Philosophy,  Neurology. 

A.B.  (Harvard  University)  '85. 

Greek,  English.    5. 
A.B.  (Cornell  College)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88. 

English,  German.    3. 
A.B.  (Yale  University)  '79. 

Semitic.  4. 
S.B.  ( University  of  Chicago)  '93. 

Social  Science.    2. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '91,  (Harvard 

University)  '92. 

History,  Political  Economy.    4. 

A.B.  (Fisk  University)  '90;  A.B.  (Oberlin 
College) '91,    Latm,  Greek.    2. 

43 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Waseca,  Minn. 

Wolfville,  N.  S. 
Atkinson,  Ind, 
Chicago. 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Richmond,  Ind. 
West  Sumner,  Me. 
Oberlin,  O. 
Chicago. 

Centerville,  la. 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Winchester. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Chicago. 

Missouri  Valley,  la. 

Chicago. 

Elyria,  O. 

Watsontown,  Pa. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

5822  Drexel  av. 

539,  55th  St. 

5656  Washington  avr 

3543  Lake  av. 

5754  Washington  av, 

5754  Washington  av. 

875, 35th  St. 

39  F. 

5726  Drexel  av. 

26  F. 

32  G. 

1301  Wabash  av. 

5709  Drexel  av. 

8B. 

268, 55th  St. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 

5604  Monroe  av. 

1042  N.  Halsted  st. 

5K1. 

438,  57th  St. 


Nashville,  Tenn.         5614  Drexel  av. 
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NAME. 

Clark,  Hannah  Belle 
Conger,  Charles  Thompson, 
Crandall,  Begina  Katherine, 
Crotty,  Millia  Alice, 
Cummings,  John, 
Cutler,  Susan  Rhoda, 
Daniels,  Mary  Lucretia, 
Davies,  Anna  Freeman, 

Davies,  Martha  Blanche, 
Davis,  Walter  Scott, 

Dickie,  Henry, 

Dodge,  Ernest  Green, 
Dor  man,  John  Benjamin, 

Dunn,  Arthur  William, 
Durbin,  Eva  Comstock, 
Dye,  Charles  Hutchinson, 

Edwards,  Thomas  Alpheus, 
Ely,  Elizabeth  Antoinette, 
Emery,  Vernon  Judson, 

Fairfield,  George  Day, 

Farr,  Mary  Edith, 
Faulkner,  Elizabeth, 
Fertig,  James  Walter, 
Fowler,  Frank  Hamilton, 
France,  Wilmer  Cave, 
French,  Charles  Wallace, 
Fulcomer,  Daniel, 
Gilbert,  Emma  Large, 
Goodspeed,  Edgar  Johnson, 
Gordon,  William  Clark, 
Gow,  John  Russell, 

Grant,  George  Kuhn, 
Grant,  Laura  Churchill, 


DEGREE ;  DBPT.  OP  STUDY  J  BESIDENOE. 

A.B.  iamUh  Collegeysn, 

Social  ScioncOf  History.    5. 
A.B.  (Univernty  of  Minnesota)  *90. 

Geography,  Political  Science.    3. 
A.B.  (Smith  College)  '90. 

Hifitory.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Kansas)  '92. 

EngUBh.    2. 

A,B,  (Harvard  CoUege)  »91;  A.M.  {Ibid) '«. 
Pohtical  Economy.    2. 

A.B.  ( Western  Reserve  University)  '85. 

Romance.    5. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Greek. 

A.B.  (Lake  Forest   University)  '89;  A.M. 

(Jhid.)  '91. 

Social  Science.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Omaha)  '92. 

Latin,  Greek.    2. 
A.B.  (DePauw  University)  '89 ;  A.M.  (Cor- 
nell University)  '92. 

History,  Political  Science.    5. 
A.B.  (Dalhousie  College)  '83;   (Princeton 

Theological  Seminary)  '86. 

Semitic.    2. 
A.B.  (Berea  College)  '98. 

Greek,  English.    2. 
A,B.  (Clinton  Academy)  '85 ;  S.B.  (Misumri 

University)  '91;  Ph.B.  (Ibid.)\l 

Political  Science,  History.    2. 
A.B.  (Knox  College)  '93. 

Social  Science,  History.    2. 

S,B.(HillsdaU College)  '75 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.) '78. 
History.    2. 

Th.B.  (Wesleyan)  '84. 

Social  Science,  Political  Science,  Po- 
litical Economy.    1. 

A,B.  (Allegheny  College)  '86 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '89. 

Latin,  Greek.    1. 
A.B.  (University  of  Cincinnati)  *S1:  A.M. 

(Ibid,) '92.    Latin,  Greek.    5. 
A.B.  (Ohio  State    University)    '87;     A.M. 

(University  of  Nebraska)  '90. 

Latin,  Greek.  .2. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '88. 

Romance.    2. 

k.BAColby  University)  '88. 

History,  Political  Science.  2. 
A.B.  (Old  University  of  (Chicago)  '85. 

Latin.    2. 

A.B.  (University  of  Nashville)   '90;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '91.  History,  Political  Science.  2. 
X.B.  (Ixnnbard   University)  '90.     Sanscrit, 

Comparatiye  Philology.    5. 
A.B.  (Cambridge  University ^  England)  '92. 

Latin,  Greek.    2. 

A.B.  (Dartmouth  (Allege)  '79;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
'82.    History.    2. 

A.B.  ( Western  ColUge)  '84;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88. 
Social  Science.    2. 

A.B.  (Cornell  University)  '90. 

Latin,  Greek.    2. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '90. 

Semitic.    5. 
A.B.  (Yale  University)  '88;  B.D.  (Ibid)'9\., 

Social  Science.    2. 
A.B.  (Brown  University)  '11 ;  D.B.  (Newton 

Theological  Institution)  '82. 

Social  Science.    5. 

A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '91. 

English.    2. 
A.B.  {Vassar  College)  '92. 
Political  Economy,  Polit.  Science.  2. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRE8EKT  ADDRESS. 

Chicago, 

5312  Madison  av. 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

.  21  G. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

i8B. 

Burlington,  Kans. 

36  B. 

Lynn,  Mass. 

16  a 

Talladega,  Ala. 

21  B. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Foster  Hall. 

Lake  Forest 

214,  53d  St. 

Menlo,  la. 

Morgan  Park. 

North  Salem,  Ind. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

Summerside,  P.  E, 
Island,  Can, 

23  G. 

Berea,  Ky, 

5737  Kimbark  av. 

Clinton,  Mo. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Qaleshurg, 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Chicago, 

3510  Prairie  av. 

Ft,  Madison,  Iowa, 

4851  Drexel  av. 

.  Sharon,  Pa, 

438,  57th  St. 

Cincinnati,  0, 

9K1. 

Napoleon,  0, 

438,  57th  St. 

Chicago. 

Keene  Hotel,  55th  st 
and  Ellis  av. 

Waterville,  Me, 

42  B. 

Chicago, 

98  Oakwood  av. 

Nashville,  Tenn, 

6226  Woodlawn  av. 

Bradford, 

5810  Drexel  av. 

Tyshy,  Warwick- 
shire, Eng, 
Hyde  Park, 

5740  Monroe  av. 
5735  Washington  av. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Holicong,  Pa, 

27  B. 

Chicago. 

5630  Kimbark  av. 

Michigan  City,  Ind, 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Chicago, 

275.  52d  St. 

Ottawa,  Kans, 

56  Sn. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

12  F. 
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NAME. 

Hardy,  Sarah  McLean, 
Harley,  Walter  Scott, 
Hastings,  Charles  Harris, 
Henry,  William  Elmer, 

Herron,  Belva  Mary, 
Heyland,  Thomas  Western, 
Hilliard,  Caroline  Margaret, 
Hinckley,  Frank  Erastus, 
Hoarwich,  Isaac  A., 

Howerth,  Ira  Woods, 
Hunter,  George  Leland, 
Irvine,  William  Franklin, 
Jackson,  Grace, 
Johnson,  Luther  Apelles, 
Johnston,  William  Dawson, 
Jones,  Florence  Nightingale, 

Jones,  Jessie  Louise, 
Jones,  Laura  Amelia, 
Jude,  George  Washington, 
Kern,  Paul  Oscar, 
Kirkpatrick,  George  Roes, 
Knox,  Frances  Ada, 
Korsmeyer,  Julia  Maria, 
Lathe,  Agnes  M., 
Learned,  Henry  Barrett, 

Leech,  lillian  Jane, 
Lewis,  Edwin  Herbert, 

Linscott,  Henry  Farrar, 

LoTe,  Mary  Edith, 
MacLean,  Murdoch  Haddon, 
Mallory,  Hervey  Foster, 
Manchester,  Herbert, 
If^rki^nin  Osman  Grant, 


DBGRSE  ;   DBPT.  OP  STUDY  ;   RESIDENCE. 

PI1.B.  iUniveraityof  Cali/omia)  '93. 

Political  Economy,    z. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  Univeraity)  '87 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'90.    Latin,  Greek.    0. 


A.B.  (Bowdoin  College)  '91. 

History*  Social  science.    2. 
A.B.  {University   of  Indiarui)  '91;    A.M. 

abid.)  '92. 

Engliah,  Philosophy.    2. 
L.B.  ( University  of  Michigan)  '89. 

Political  Economy.    5. 
A.B.  ( Universityof  North  Dakota)  '91. 

Systematic  Theology.    9. 
M.L.A.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  University)  '76. 

English.    2. 
A.B.  (Beloit  College)  '92. 

History.    3. 
(Oymnasium,  Minsk,  Russia)  '77 ;  Ph.D. 

(Columbia  College)  '93. 

Political  Economy.    1. 
A.B.  (Harvard  University)  '93. 

Social  Science.    2. 

A.B.  (Harvard  University)  '89. 

Comparative  Literature,  History.  4. 

A.B.  (University  of  Manitoba)  '91. 

Systematic  Theology,  Social  Science.  9. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  College)  '91. 

Latin,  Oreek.    5. 

AM.(THnity  University)  '86;  Ph,J).(Bethel 
College)^89.    English.    2. 

A.B.  (Broum  University)  '93. 
Social  Science.    2. 


A3._(0berlin   College)   '83;    A.M. 
'ebra 


(State 
5. 


University  of  Nebraska)  '91. 

Comparative  Philology,  Latin. 
A.B.  (Doane  College)  '84, 

German,  Sanslcrit,  English.    2. 
A.B.  ( Welleslev  College)  '82 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '9L 

Semitic,  mstory.    5. 
A,BAptterbein  University)  '91. 

History,  Political  Economy.    5. 
(Berlin  University^  Ctermany) 

German.    2. 
A.B.  (Albion  College)  '93.    Social  Science. 

2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '82. 

History.  Political  Science.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Nebraska)  '93. 

French,  German.    2. 
A.B.  (Smith  College)  '81. 

EnKlish,  Philosophy.    3. 
A.B.  (Harvard  University)  '90. 

History,    Political    Economy,    Social 

Science.    2. 
S.B.  (Parsons  College). 

English,  German. 
A.B.  (Alfred  Universitv)  '87;  Ph.D.  (Syra- 
cuse University)  '92. 

English,  Greek     5. 

A.B.  (Bowdoin  College)  '92. 

English,   Gorman,   Comparative   Phi> 
lology.    5. 

Ph.B.  (Cornell  College)  '91. 

English,  Philosophy.    2. 
A.B.  (Acadia  College)  '92. 

History.    2. 

A.B.  (Colqate  University)  '90. 

Semitic.    5. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '93. 

Neurology.    2. 
A.B.  (Baldwin  University)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'89.    Latin.    2. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Berkeley,  CaL 
Oermantovmj  Pa, 
Bethel,  Me. 
Qreentown,  Ind. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Pavilion,  III, 
Peoria, 
Racine,  Wis, 
Chicago. 

Columbus,  Ind, 
Hopkinton,  Mass, 
Yorkville,  III, 
Ft,  Wayne,  Ind, 
Tehvxicana,  Texas. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
Lincoln,  Neb, 

Lincoln,  Neb, 
East  Orange,  N,  J, 
Sugar  Qrove,  Pa, 
Chicago, 
Plainfield,  O, 
Salem,  Oregon, 
Lincoln,  Neb, 
Worcester,  Mass, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Marion,  la, 
Wolfville,  N,  S, 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak, 
Oray*s  Lake, 
Baldwin,  Kans, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

37  F. 

56th  St.  and  Ellis  av. 

438,  57th  St. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 

4B. 

Fernwood. 

4525  Oakenwald  av. 

3316  Dearborn  st. 

358  West  12th  st. 

5709  Drexel  av. 

Hotel  Barry. 

137  D. 

15  F. 

Hotel  Barry. 

4655  Gross  av. 

155, 53d  St. 

155,  53d  Bt. 

3F. 

623,  55th  St. 

5442  Monroe  av. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

5755  Rosalie  Court. 

3715  Langley  av. 

38  Kl. 
17  G. 

31  K. 

6032  Ellis  av. 

4000  Drexel  bonl. 

10  F. 

539,  55th  St, 

Keene  Hotel. 

U.  of  C.  Weekly  office 

541,  55th  St. 
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NAME. 

McCaflky,  Harriet  Louise, 
Mead,  Eugene  Adelbert, 

Mezes,  Sidney  Edward, 

Miller,  Roy  Newman, 

Millerd,  Clara  Elizabeth, 
Milligan,  Henry  Foreythe, 
Milliman,  Loren  Douglas, 
Mosley,  Joel  Ruf us, 

MtlhlhsBuser,  Otto, 
Mulfinger,  George  A., 
Neflf,  Theodore  Lee, 

Northup,  John  Eldredge, 
Ogden,  Howard  Newton, 

Osborn,  Loran  David, 
Owen,  Ernest  Jones, 
Owen,  William  Bishop, 


DXORKB ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ,'  BESIDEMOE.      HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago, 
Chicago, 


A.B.  {NorthweMtem  Univenity)  '92. 
RiBtory.    2. 


Ph.B.    (Deniton    UnivenUv)    '87;    Ph.M. 
(/Wd.)  '90. 
Social  Science,  Political  Science.  2. 


A.B.  (Harvard  Univer$ity)  '90;  Ph.D. 
(Ibid.)  '93. 
Philoaophy.    2. 


Ph.B.  (Album  College)  '98. 
olit. '"  ■ 
omy.    2. 


legi 


Polit.  Science,  History,  Political  Econ- 


A.B.  (/otra   College)  '93.    Greek,  Latin, 

Archfeology.    2. 
A.B.  ( UniverHty  qf  Chicago)  '98. 

PbiloBophy,  Blhlical  Greek. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '90. 

English,  Phlloaophy.    5. 


Paden,  Thomas  Hosack, 
Page,  Edward  Carlton, 


S.B.  (University  of  Nashville)  '92;   S.M. 

m>id.)  '93. 

Political  Science,  History.    2. 
Ph.D.  (Zurich  UniversUy)  '80. 

English.    2. 

A.B.   (Northioestem    UniversUy)  '85. 
German,  English.    2. 

Ph.B.  (Asbury  (now  DePauw)  University) 
'83;  A.M.  (DePauio  University)  '86. 
Romance  Languages.    2. 

A.B.  (Drake  University)  '91.  Political 
Economy,  Social  Science.    4. 

A.B.  (Unit^ersity  of  W.  Virginia)  '81 ;  A.M. 
(Ibid.)  '84:  A.M.  (Marietta  College)  '93. 
English,  History,  Greek.    2. 

A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '91. 

Systematic  Theology,  Social  Science.  9. 

A.B.  (Denison  University)  '98. 
Semitic,  History,  Greek.    2. 

A.B.  (Denison  University)  '87 ;  D.B.  (Bap- 
tist Union  Theological  Seminary)  '91. 
Comparative  Philology,  Greek.  \ 

A.B.  (Mvskingvm  College)  '73;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'•"-       -    "tM     '  "  «       .    » 


Chicago, 

Mason,  Mich. 

Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Lakeville,  N,  Y. 
Elkin,  N,  C, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 
31  B. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Hotel  Barry. 

22  Sn. 

5763  Madison  av. 
3719  Rhodes  av. 
539,  55th  St 
6226  Woodlawn  ay. 


'76.    Political  Economy,  Sociology. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '88. 
History,  English.    2. 
Paschal,  George  Washington,    A.B.  (Wake  Forest  College).   Greek.   2. 


Pellett,  Sarah  Frances, 
Pike,  Qranville  Ross, 
Pomerine,  Jennie, 
Potter,  Erastus  Francis, 
Poyen-Bellisle,  Ren^  de, 
Putnam,  Edward  Kirby, 
Read,  Eliphalet  Allison, 
Reese,  Elizabeth  Irene, 
Reynolds,  Myra, 
Roodhouse,  Ada, 
Rullkoetter,  William, 
Sanders,  Frederic  William, 

Scofield,  Cora  Louise, 
Shaw,  Edwin, 


A.B.    (Smith   College)  '82;  A.M.  (Cornell 

University)  '91.    Latin,  Greek.   5. 
A.B.  (HamiUon  ColUge)  *80;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'83.    History.    2. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '86. 

English.     1. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan). 

Latin,  Greek.    2. 
L.B.  ( University  of  France)  '74. 

Romance.    2. 
A.B.  (Illinois  College)  '91. 

English,  Social  Science.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Acadia)  '91. 

Systematic  Theology,  Social  Science.  9. 
A.B.  (Western  Maryland  College)  '93. 

Romance,  German.    2. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '80;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92. 

English,  Greek.    5. 
B.L.  (Oxford  College).    English. 

A.B.  ( University  of  tyhicctgo)  '93. 

History,  Political  Science.    2. 
A.B.   (College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  '83 ; 

A.M.  (Harvard  University)  '92. 

Social  Science,  Philosophy.    2. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  *90. 

History.    2. 

A.B.  (MiUon  College)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91. 
Latin,  Biblical  Literature.    2. 


Stuttgart,  Oermany.  102  D. 
Chicago.  108  Seeley  av. 

Iowa  City,  la,  541,  55th  st. 

Newton,  la.  5550  Drexel  av. 

Morgantown,  W,  Va,  5446  Kimbark  av. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  76  D. 
Newark,  O.  449,  55th  st. 

Chicago.  5719  Monroe  av. 

New  Concord,  Ohio,  Hotel  Barry. 
Mt,  Morris,  405  E.  40th  st. 

Siler  City,  N,  C,  43  Sn. 

Binghamton,  N,  Y,    19  Kl. 
Chicago,  6716  Union  av. 

Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.   Hyde  Park  Hotel. 
Tecumseh,  Mich,        326,  57th  st. 
Mt.  Washington,  Md.  391,  57th  st. 
Chicago,  353  B.  41st  st. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia,  128  D. 
Westminster,  Md,       18  B. 


Pueblo,  Col, 

F. 

Carrollton,  III, 

49  B. 

Hastings,  Neb, 

58  Sn. 

Chicago. 

17  G. 

Washington,  la. 

35  B. 

Milton,  Wis, 

5455  Monroe'av 
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NAME. 

Sikee,  George  Gushing, 
Sisson,  Edward  Octavius, 

Smith,  Emily  James, 
Smith,  Martha  Constance, 
Snoddy,  James  Samuel, 
Soares,  Theodoro  Geraldo, 
Spencer,  Charles  Worthen, 
Squires,  Vernon  Purinton, 
Stanton,  Eveline  Judith, 
Start,  Cora  Angelina, 
Stowe,  Frederick  Arthur, 
Thompson,  James  Westf  all, 
Thurston,  Henry  Winfred, 
Tompkins,  Arnold, 
Triggs,  Oscar  L., 
Tunell,  George, 
Tunnicliff,  Helen  Honor, 
Van  der  Ploeg,  Henry, 
Vincent,  George  Edgar, 
Votaw,  Clyde  Weber, 

Waldo,  William  Albergince, 


DEGREE  ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;    RESIDENCE.     HOME  ADDRESS.  PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Minneapolis,  Minn,   5622  Ellis  av. 


S.B.  {UniverHty  of  Minnewota)  *92. 

Political  Economy.    2. 
A.B.  (University  offiChiccu/o)  *98. 

Greek,  Philosophy.    2. 

A.B.  (Brun  Mawr  College)  '89. 

Greek,  Latin.    2. 
Ph.B.  (Northtoestem  University)  *92. 

EnKlish,  Philosophy.    2. 
L.B.  {University  of  MissouH)  '83. 

English.    2. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Minnesota)  '91 ;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '92.    Semitic.    5. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '90. 

Social  Science,  History.    5. 
A.B.  (Broum  University)  '89. 

English.    2. 
Ph.B.  (Bushnell  University)  '90. 

English.    2. 
A.B.jyassar  College)  '90:  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92. 

History,  Political  Science.    2. 
Ph.B.  (Iowa  StcUe  University)  '92. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science.  4. 
A.B.  (Rutgers  College)  '92. 

History,  Political  Science.    5. 
A,B.(Dartmouth College)  '86. 

History,  Political  Economy.    2. 
A.M.  (University  of  Indiana), 

French,  Philosophy.    2. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Minnesota)  '89 ;  A.M. 

(Aid.) '93.    English.    5. 
S.B.  (University  of  Minnesota)  '92. 

Political  Economy,  German.    5. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '89. 

Political  Science.    2. 
A.B.  (Hope  CoUege)  '93. 

History.  2. 


Newcastle-on'TynCf   5442  Drexel  av. 

England, 
Canandaigua,  N,  Y,  5740  Monroe  av. 

Evanston.  22  B. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,       5612  Drexel  av. 

Minneapolis,  Minn,  24  G. 

Waterville,  Me,  5620  Ellis  av. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y,  14  G. 

Chinchilla,  Pa,  17  B. 

Worcester,  Mass,        36  Kl. 

Chicago,  578,  60th  st. 

New  Brunswick,  N,J,  5620  Ellis  av. 

La  Orange,  Englewood  High  School. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind,      Auburn  Park. 

21  G. 

24  G. 

5B. 

5920  Green  st. 


A.B.  (Yale  University) ' 


Social  Science. 


Chicago, 

Albert  Lea,  Minn, 
Macomb,  III, 
Holland,  Mich, 
Buffalo,  N,  Y, 


A.B.  {Amherst  College)  '88;  A.M. . 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.    1. 


i)  '88;  A.M.  (/Wd.) '92.  Chicago. 


^    alSeminary)  Drayton,  N,  D, 

'92V  Ph.B.  (Des  Moines  CoUege)  '9r 


B.Th.  (Baptist  Union  Theol 

'92;  Ph.B.  (Des  Moines  CoUeoi , 
Systematic  Theology,  Social  Science.    4. 


Walker,  Arthur  Tappan,  a.B.  (University  of  the  City  of  New  York)    New  York  City, 

'87;  A.M.  (Vanderbilt  UniverHty)  '92. 


5338  Washington  av. 
Hotel  Barry. 

7725  Union    av.,  Au 
burn  Park. 

5810  Drexel  av. 


Walker,  Dean  Augustus, 
Wallace,  Elizabeth, 
Wallin,  Madeleine, 

Ward,  Henry  Winfield, 

Ware,  Richard, 
Wasson,  Van  Rensselaer, 
Weathcrlow,  Jane  Knight, 
Webster,  William  Clarence, 
West,  Max, 

Whaley,  John  Byrd, 
White,  Henry  Kirke, 


Latin,  Greek.  2. 


A.B.  (Yale    University)  '84;  D.B.  (Ibid,)    Aubumddle,  Mass,     18  G 
'89;  A.M.  (2Wd.)'90.    Semitic.    2, 


8,B,  (WellesU 
Political  i 


College)  '86. 
sience,  Roi 


Minneapolis,  Minn,   7  and  8  B. 
32  B. 


L.B.  (University  of  Minnesota)  '92;  Ph.M.    Fargo,  N,  Dak, 

(yniversily  of  Chicago)  '93. 

English ,  Political  Science,  History.    5. 
S.B.  (Hart9ville Colleger m:A.B.  (Western   Sparta,  Mich. 

College)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91. 

Latin.    2. 
L.B.  (Columbian  University)  '90.  Washington,  D,  C, 

Political  Economy.    2. 
A.B.  (UnUm  Christian  College)  '87;  A.M.    SulUvan,  Ind, 

(Ibid.)  '90.    Latin.    2. 
A.B.  ( Wellesley  College)  Seneca  Falls,  N,Y, 

English.    2. 
A.B.  (Albion  College)  '87,  Chicago, 

History.    5. 
B.S.  (University  of  Minnesota)  '90;  A.M.    Chicago, 

(Columbia  College)  '92;  Ph.D.  (Colum- 
bia College),  '93. 

Political  Economy,  Social  Science.    2. 

A.B.  ( Western  Maryland  College)  '89.  Plymouth,  N,  C, 

Semitic,    5. 

;  A.M.  (Harvard    Lanark, 


A.B.  (BeUHt  College) 
College)  '92. 
Political  Economy,  History.  2. 


623,  55th  St. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

47  F. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

University  settlement 
4655  Gross  av. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
10  G. 
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NAMX. 

Wilcox,  William  Craig, 

Wilkins,  Walter  Eugene, 

Wilkinson,  Florence, 
Willard,  LAura, 
WiDett,  Herbert  Lockwood, 
Williams,  Frank  North, 
Willis,  Henry  Parker, 
Winston,  Eugenia, 
Witkowsky,  Esther, 
Wood,  Alfred  Augustus, 

Wood,  Francis  Asbury, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Zarbell,  Ada, 
Zeublin,  Charles, 


THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 

DEGBXX  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;   BESIDEIfCE. 

A,B.  (Dnii>ertity  of  BocheBter)  '88;  A.M. 

Political  Science,  History.    5. 
A.B.  (Furman  UtUvenitu)  '93. 

Phiioflophj,  English  Literature,  Social 

Science.    2. 
A.B.  iWeUetley  Collepe)  '02. 

German,  Greek,  Social  Science.    2. 
8.B.  iCarleUm  College)  '87. 

Social  Science,  Political  Science.    5. 
A.B.  (Bethany  Coliege) ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '86. 

Semitic.    4. 
AJ3.  (Oberlin  College)  '92. 

Political  Economy.    1. 
A.B.  (Univereity  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Political  Economy.    1. 
A.B.  (Univertity  of  Wiecomin)  '90. 

Comp.  Philology,  Latin.    2. 
A.B.  (Vauar  College)  '86. 

Romance  Languages.    4. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '82;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87; 

S.T.B.  (BoetonVnivenity)  '88, 

Philosophy,  Comparatiye  Religion.  2. 
A.B.  (Northweetem  OniverHty)  '80;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '83.    German,  English.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  '88 ;  B.D. 

(Crozer  Theological  Seminary)  '89. 

mblical  Greek,  Patristic  Greelc.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '92. 

GomparatiTe  Philology,  Latin.    2. 
Ph.B.  (NorthioeMtem  University)  '87;  D.B. 

TYale  Universihi)  '89. 

Social  Science,  Philosophy.   5. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Rochenter,  N,  F. 

12  Q. 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

541,55th  St. 

Chicago, 

5835  Drezel  av. 

Chicago, 

5555  Woodlawn  av. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Oberlin,  0, 

5822  Drexel  av. 

Racine,  Wis, 

5551  Lexington  av. 

Chicago, 

363  E.  58th  st. 

Chicago, 

2802  Prairie  av. 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 

623, 55th  St. 

Aurora,  Neb. 

5537  Lexington  av. 

Philadelphia,  Penn 

.  146  D. 

Chicago. 

4132  Ellis  av. 

Chicago, 

5134  Wabash  av. 

Total,  169. 
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TSE    OGJDEN  {GRADUATE)    SCHOOL    OF  SCIENCE. 

NOTB.— T^  wumeraU  which  follow  the  nameM  of  departmenU  of  study  indiccUe  the  number  of  (Quarters  dwring  which  the  ttudent 
has  been  in  residence  <u  a  Qraduate  student  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 


NAMB. 

Barrett,  Storrs  Barrows, 
Bemhard,  Adolph, 
Bothe,  August  Carl, 
Bownocker,  John  Adams, 
Boyer,  Emanuel  Roth, 
Bristol,  Charles  Lawrence, 
Brode,  Howard  Stidham, 

Buell,  Ira  Maynard, 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  BESIDENOE.      HOME  ADDBE88. 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 
Stone  Creek,  O. 


A.B.  {University  of  Rochester)  *89. 
CnemiBtry.    5. 


Astronomy,  Physics.    5. 
A.B.  (Johns  Hopkins  University)  *89. 


A.B.  (Central  Wesley  an  College)  '89. 

Ciiemistry*  Physics.    5. 
S.B.  (Ohio  atate  University)  :89. 

Geology.    5. 
A.B.  (Harvard   Univertity)  *90. 

Zodlogy.    3. 
S.B.  (University  of  the  City  of  N.  T.)  '83:  Ballston  Spa,  N,  Y.    6835  Drexel  av. 

S.M.(/bid.)^ ;  Zo&logy,  Pal»ontoloffy.  5. 


PBESSNT  ADDRESS. 

438,  57th  St. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
St.  Paul  Park,  Minn,  6490  Ellis  av. 
Columbus,  O,  5425  Cottage  Qrove  av. 

Englewood.  645  62d  st. 


Qradnfite  (Illinois Normal  University) 'SS;    Urbano. 


Student   (Wood:'8  Hull)  '90. 
Zoology,  Physiology.    2. 
Ph.B.  (Beloit  College)  '78;  A.M.  (/Wd.)'81. 
Geology.    2. 


Chamberlain,  Charles  Joseph,  A3.  (Oberiin  College)  '88. 

physiology,  Anatomy.    2. 
Chesnut,  Victor  King, 

Clapp,  Cornelia  Maria, 


Beloit,  Wis. 
Oberiin,  O. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Cobb,  Herbert  Edgar, 

Cooke,  Elizabeth, 
Cowles,  Henry  Chandler, 


8.B.  (Uni'versityof  CcUifomia)  '90. 

Chemistry,ZoOlogy.    2. 
Ph.B.  (9yracu$e  University) ;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)    Montague,  MasS, 

'89.    ZoSlogy,  Neurology.    2. 
A.B.  ( Wesleyan  University) ;  A.M.  (Ibid,),    Searsmont,  Me, 

Mathematics.    2. 


S.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '93. 

Physiology,  Physios.    2. 
A.B.  (Oberiin  College)  '93. 

Geology.    2. 


Eycleehymer,  Albert Chauncey,  8.B.  (UniversUy  <tf  Michigan) 

Zoology,  Neurology.    2. 
Farr,  Marcus  Stults, 

Fenelon,  Eunice  Agnes, 

Fiske,  Winthrop  Edwards, 

Foley,  Arthur  Lee, 

Folin,  Otto  Knute  Olaf, 

Ford,  Elizabeth  Keith, 
Froley,  John  William, 

Gordon,  Charles  Henry, 

Goodell,  Frank  Elbert, 

Hardcastle,  Frances, 


Chicago, 

Kensington,  Conn, 
Hastings,  Mich, 
Cranbury,  N,  J, 
Weyannego,  Wis, 
Lowell,  Mass, 


A.B.  (Princeton  College)  '92;  S.M.  (Ibid,) 

*92 ;  Palaeontology,  Neurology.    2. 
S.B.  (Lawrence  University)  *90. 

Mathematics,  Political  Economy.  2. 
A.B.  (Harvard  College)  '90. 

Physics,  Mathematics.    2. 
A.B.  (UniverHtv of  Indiana)  *90;  (Ibid.) ^,  Bloomington,  Ind, 

Physics,  Mathematics.    2. 
S.B.  (University  of  Minnesota)  '92. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    2. 
(Daughters  College,  Ky,)    Geology.    2. 

83.  (University   of  MissouH)  '88;    S.M. 
(ibid.)  1892  ;Astronomy, Mathematics.  5. 


S,B.  (Albion  Colleae)  '86;    8.M.  (Ibid.) 

A.B.  (University  of  Dakota)  '89. 
Chemistry.   2. 


Stillwater,  Minn, 

Paris,  Ky, 
Canton,  Mo. 

Chicago, 

Emerson,  la. 


Hardesty,  Irving, 
Harvey,  Seth, 
Hay,  Oliver  Perry, 
Hesse,  Bemhard  Conrad, 
Hopkins,  Thomas  Cramer, 

Huff,  William  Bashford, 
Hutchinson,  John  Irwin, 


Mathematical  Tripos    (Cambridge,  Eng-    London,  Eng, 
land)\  Part  I,  ^91,  Part  II, '92. 
Mathematics.    2. 

Wakefield,  N,  C. 

Ogden,  O. 

A.B,  (Eureka  Coilege)'10;  Fh.jy.'dndiana    Chicago, 

University)  '87.    Falamntology.    5. 
Ph.C.  (Universitjf  of  Michigan)  '89;  8.B.    Saginaw,EJ3,,Mich.  7  Sn, 

(Ibid.)'m.    Chemistry.    2.  _ 

Chicago, 


804  64th  St. 

5827  Kimbark  av. 

6034  Woodlawn  av. 

5829  Kimbark  av. 

3154  Prairie  av. 

Hotel  Barry,  Madison 

av.  &  59th  St. 
6119  Oglesby  av. 

5835  Drexel  av. 

223,  54th  St 

9G. 

11  F. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

6042  Washington  av. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

5612  Ellis  av. 
5630  Ingleside  av. 

455,  56th  St. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

5740  Monroe  av. 


A.B.  (Wake  Forest  College)  '92. 

Zodlogy,  Physiology,  Histology.    2. 
S.B.  (Wilminaton  College)  '9!. 

Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics.    2. 


623,  55th  St. 

56  Sn. 

5626  Jefferson  av. 


.  (De  Pauw  University)  '87;  8.M. 
(7&td.)'90:  A.^.(Lelandmanford  Uni- 
versity) *92.    Geology,  Mineralogy.    2. 

A.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '89. 
Mathematics.   4. 

A3.  (Bates  College)  '89. 

Mathematics,  Astronomy.    5. 


Boscobel,  Wis, 
Chicago, 


6149  Woodlawn  av, 

5827  Kimbark  av. 
500  E.  65th  St. 
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Joffe,  Solomon  Achillowitz, 
Johneon,  Herbert  Parlin, 

Jones,  Lander  William, 
Ktlmmel,  Henry  Barnard, 
Lehman,  Daniel  Acker, 

Leslie,  Qeorge  Lee, 
Lillie,  Frank  Rattray, 
Lucas,  Frederic  Colby, 
Mautner  von  Markhof,  Otto, 
Mead.  Albert  Davis, 
Miller,  Merton  Leland, 
Mitchell,  Benjamin  Sidney, 
Mitchell,  Walter  Reynolds, 
Munson,  John  P., 

Newby,  Charles  B., 
Peet,  Charles  Emerson, 
Perisho,  Elwood  Chappell, 
Quereau,  Edmund  Chase, 

Slaught,  Herbert  Ellsworth, 
Smith,  James  Archy, 
Smith,  Warren  Rufus, 
Stafford,  John, 

Stone,  Harriet, 
Stone,  Isabelle, 
Sturges,  Mary  Mathews, 
Swartz,  Samuel  Ellis, 
Taylor,  Nellie  M., 
Taylor,  William  Edgar, 

Thurnauer,  Gustav, 
Torrey,  Clarence  Almon, 
Twitchell,  Richard  Sears, 
Welch,  Jeanette  Cora, 
Whitney.  Albert  Wurts, 
Willard,  Daniel  Everett, 


DEGREE  ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  BESIDENOE.      HOME  ADDRESS. 

^M,{Univer9iiy  of  the  City  of  New  York)    Chicago. 

'93.    Mathematics,  Astronomy.    2. 
A.B.    (Harvard    UrUvenity)     '89;     A.M.    Everett,  McLSS. 

(Ibid.)  '90;  Ph.D.  (The  Univertity  of 

Chicago)  '94. 
A.B.  {WilliatM  College)  '92.  Peorta,  III, 

Chemistry.    2. 
A.B.  (Beloit   College)  '89;  A.M.  (Harvard    Milwaukeey  Wis< 

University)  '92.   Geolo^.    5. 
S.B.  (Normal  School,  Milleraville,  Pennsyl-    Chambersburg,  Pa,     541,  56th  st. 

vania)  ;Ph.B.  (Wesleyan  Univertity). 

Physics,  Mathematics,  Astronomy.    2. 
S.B.  ( University  of  lotoa)  '82 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '85.  Santa  Barbara^  Cdl,    55th  &  Washington  av. 

Goemistry.    2.  • 

A.B.  (University  of  Toronto)  '91. 

Zo&logy,  Neurology.    5. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

140  E.  Newberry  av. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

5415Cottage  Grove  av. 
5620  Ellis  av. 


S.B.  (Harvard  College)  '92. 

Geology.    2. 
PhJ>.  (University  of  Vienna)  '90. 

Physics,  Mathematics.    2. 


Toronto^  Can, 
Chicago. 
Vienna^  Aitstria, 


B.(MiddUbury  ColUge)  '80;  A.M.  (Broum  Chicago. 
University)  '92.  Zoology,  Neurology.    5. 

Lowell,  Mass, 

5. 


A.B.  (Colby  University)  '90. 

Anthropology,  Geology,  German, 
S.B.  (Wake  Forest  College)  '90. 

Chemistry.    2. 
S.B. 


.  (University  of  Illinois)  '87. 

Physiology.    2. 
S.B.  (University  of  WUconsin)    '87;  S. 

(Ibid^  '92;   Ph.B.    (Yale    Universii 

'92.    Zodlogy,  Physiology.    2. 
S.B.  (Earlham  ColUge)  '89. 

Chemistry.    5. 
B.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '92. 

Geography.  Geology.    5. 


YoungsvUle,  N,  C, 

Chicago, 

Shabbona, 

Converse,  Ind, 
Good  Hope, 


5316  Jackson  av. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 
3146  Wabash  av. 
17  Ray  st. 
5620  Ellis  av. 
43  Sn. 
429,  57th  St. 
691,  57th  St. 


Keene  Hotel,  55th  st 
5620  Ellis  av. 
Keene  Hotel,  55th  st 
5757  Madison  av. 


S.B.  (Earlham  College)  '87 ;    S.M.    (Ibid.)    Carmel,  Ind. 

'91.    Physics,  Geology.    2. 
Ph.B.      (Northioestem      University)     '88;    Aurora, 

Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '92;    Ph.D.    (Freiburg, 

Baden)  '93.   Geology,  Petrology.  5. 
AS.  (Colpate  UniversityySS;  A.U,  (Ibid,)    Englewood,  440,  64th  st. 

'8iS.   Mathematics.    5. 
Ph.B.    (Denison    University)    '89;    A.M.   Mercer's Bottom,W,Va,  438,  57th  st. 

(Ibid.)'9i.   Mathematics.    5. 
A.B.  (^Bowdoin  CoUege)  Litchfield  Corners,  Me,  5622  Ellis  av. 

Chemistry.    5. 


A.B. 


rology.  Histology.    2. 
A.B.  (WellesUy  CoUege)  '89. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    6. 
A.B.  {^Wellesley  CoUege)  '90. 

Physics,  Chemistry.    2. 
S.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '93. 

ZoSIogy,  Physiology.    2. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '79. 

Chemistry,  Physf 

...Ji/e)  '88; 

'91.    Mathematics,  Philosophy.    2. 


D.B.  Flesherton,  Can, 
Seminary) 
Neu- 


Chic€igo, 

Chicago, 

Oak  Park, 

,  ..  Chicago, 

Chemistry,  Physics.    5. 
A.B.  (Hanover  College}^'88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Hanover,  Ind. 


A.B.   (Clinton 
'85:  S."    ' 


(Ibid.)    Chicago, 


5558  Drexel  av. 

3352  Indiana  av. 
3352  Indiana  av. 
19  B. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
11  F. 
5427  Cottage  Grove  av 


Inton  College)  '79;   A.M.    (Ibi< 
«,,  o.M.  (Purdue  University)  '92. 
Palaeontology,  ZoSlogy,  Geology.    4. 

Fh.T>.  (University  of  Berlin) '90.  Chemistry.  NUmberg,  Oermany,  5519  Madison  av. 


Ph.B.  (ComeU  College)  '90. 

Mathematics.    5. 
M.E.  (Stevens  Institute  of  Technology) 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  College)  '89. 

Physiology,  Physics.    2. 
A.B.  (Beloit  College)  '91. 

Physics,  Mathematics.    2. 
A.B.  (Oxford  University)  '88;  A  M.  (Ibid.) 

'90.    Geology.    5. 


Manchester,  la, 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Chicago. 
Beloit,  Wis, 
Nile,  N  Y, 


541,  55th  St. 
471  Bowen  av. 
335  So.  Halsted  st. 
5827  Kimbark  av. 
6124  Wharton  av. 
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NAME. 

Willard,  Emma, 

Wolfe,  Katharine  Margaret, 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;   RESIDENCE.     HOME  ADDRESS. 
iXM,{Univer9ify    Chicago, 


A.B.  iOberlin  Colleae)  '88:  A.M.  (Univenity 
of  California)  ^91.    Cieology,  Qerman. 

L.B.  (Adrian  College) ;  S.B.  {Ibid,) 
Biology.    2. 


Tiffin,  O, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

5555  Woodlawn  av. 
31  B. 


Total,  69. 


THE  NON' RESIDENT  GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OP  STUDY. 

A.B.  {Vatsar  College)  '78. 

Social  Science  and  Anthropology. 
B.S.  (Wellesleif  College)  '90. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Northtoegtem  College)  '89. 

Semitic. 
Ph.B.  (De  Pauw  Univenity)  '91. 

PhiloBophy. 
A.B.  (Toronto  Univertity)  '77. 

Greek. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '83;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '87. 

Social  Science. 
A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '89. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.    (University   of  Michigan)    '90;    A.M. 

( University  of  Chicago)  ^94.    Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Bucknell   University)  '88;   A.B.  (Har- 
vard College)  '89 ;  A.M.  (Bucknell  Univer- 
sity) '91.    Semitic. 
S.B.  (Wisconsin State  UniversUy)  '92. 

Geology. 
Ph.B.  (Upper  Iowa  University)  '83. 

Political  Economy. 
HJa,  (Univernty  of  Michigan)  '81;   S.M. 

(/bid.) '84.    Zoology.    II  yr. 
A.B.  (Wabash  College)  '83,    D.B.  (Morgan 

Park  Theological  Seminary)  '87. 

Ancient  History. 
McPheeterB,WilliamMarcellUB,  A.B.  (Washington  and  Lee  University)  '74. 

Semitic. 
D.B.  (Wesleyan  Theological  College^  Mon- 
treal). 

Semitic. 
Ph.B.  (Lafayette  College)  '77 ;  A.M.(/6uf.)  '80. 

Political  Economy. 
Ph.B.  (University  of  California)  '92;  Ph.M. 

(University  of  Chicago)  '93. 

English. 
Ph.B.  (N,  W.  College) ;  Ph.M.   (Syracuse 

University).    Germanics. 
Ph  M.  (Albion College)  '90;  Ph.M.  (Univer- 
sity of  Michigan)  92. 

Mathematics. 
B.S.  (Wesleyan  University)  '88;  S.M.  (Ibid.) 

'90.    Zoology. 
A.B,(Augu8tana  College)  '81;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'89.    Geology. 
B,8.  (Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

of  Mississippi)  '83;  M.S.  (Ibid.)  '86. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Hamilton  College)  '85;    A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'88 i  D.B.  (TaU  University)  '92. 

Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Mt.  Allison  College)  '75. 

Semitic. 


NAME. 

Abbott,  Mary  Merriman, 
Boeworth,  Amie  Lucy, 
Breasted,  James  H., 
Burns,  William  Paxton, 
CampbeU,  Peter  Sinclair, 
Estey,  Stephen  Sewell, 
Hull,  Daniel, 
Hulley,  Eloise  Mayham, 
HuUey,  Lincoln, 

Jones,  Frank  William, 
Kling.  Henry  P., 
Locy,  William  A., 
McKee,  William  Parker, 


Patton,  Walter  M., 

Plumb,  George  H.  R, 
Pratt,  Alice  IL, 

Scbmidt,  William  G.  W., 
Towneend,  Edgar  J., 

Treadwell,  A.  L., 
Udden,  John  August, 
Walker,  Buzz  M^ 

Wood,  Lrving  F., 

Wright,  Frederick  Herbert, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Hendersonvillet  N,  C. 

22  Harris  av.,  Woonaochet,  R*  I 

Berlin,  Oermany. 

Bluffton,  Ind. 

92  Yorkville  av.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Humboldt,  Kans, 

Toronto^  Canada. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Elk  Orove,  Wis. 

Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 

Lake  Forest. 

622, 12th  av.  8.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Columbia,  8.  C. 

228  University  «t,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Olencoe,  Cook  Co.,  III. 

British  MiMeum,  London,  Eng. 

Lake  Forest,  III 
Champaign,  HI. 

Miami  University^  Oxford,  0. 
1000,  38th  st,  Bock  Island, 
Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Grand  Pre,  N.  8. 
Total,  23. 
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AitchisoD,  John  Young, 
Allen,  Charles  William, 
Allison,  Matthew  Gay, 

Atchley,  Isaac  Carroll, 
Bale,  George  A., 
Beyl,  John  Lewis, 
Borden,  Edward  Howard, 
Bowen,  Everett  Anthony, 
Brewster,  Marilla  Marks, 

Braker,  Jr.,  George, 
Brandsmark,  Anders  Liarsen, 
Bronson,  Fred  C.  G., 
Bruce,  Preston  P., 
Brownson,  Edwin  Julius, 

Case,  Carl  Delos, 
Chalmers,  William  Everett, 
Chapin,  Judson  Clarke, 
Cook,  Homer  Martin, 
Coon,  Daniel  Israel, 
Coon,  David  Burdette, 
Cressey,  Frank  Graves, 
Criswell,  John  Marion, 
Davies,  Frederick  George, 
Davis,  John  Tinsdale, 
Davis,  Ulysses  Sherman, 
Dickerson,  Philip  Jackson, 

Elaton,  William  Henry, 
Eddy,  William  Jobes, 
Eubank,  Marian  D., 

Ewing,  Addison  Alvord, 
Fisk,  Henry  Alfred, 
Fletcher,  Charles  Wesley, 
Ford,  John  Elijah, 
Frantz,  Edward, 
Greorges,  Mooshie, 
Goodman,  Alfred  Ebenezar, 
Griffeth,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Guard,  Paul. 

Hageman,  Simon  Sylvester, 
Halbert,  William  Chase, 
Hazelton,  Carl  Dorsey, 
Herrick,  Julian  Avery, 


A.B.,  (Dm  ifotnet  CblZ60«)  *93.    2. 
A.B.  {Bucknell  UtUverHty)  '92.    5. 

'86 


A.M.  iPHnce- 
al  Seminary) 


A.B.  (DaUiousie  College) 

ton) '9Si I  {Union 

'90.    2H, 
A,B,  iDrury  Ck}Uege)  m,    t%. 
Ph.B.  (Dm  Moine*  College)  '93.    2^. 
S,B.  (Borden  Inttitute) '«d.    2%. 
A.B.  Ucadia  University)  '92.     4. 
A.B.  (Brown  University)  '92.    5. 

(New  Hampton  Literary   and  Biblical 
Jnttitute),    25^. 

A.B.  (Colgate  UniverHty)  '93.    2%. 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary) ,    8. 
A.B.  (Yale  University)  '92.    5. 
A.B.  (Cornell  College,  Iowa)  '93.    2K. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  (Newton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary).  214- 
A,B.  (Colgate  UniversUy) '91.    55^. 
A.B.  (Brown  University)  '93.    2J^. 
A.B.  (University  of  Rochester)  '89.    5. 
S.B.  (La  Orange  College)  '90.  6. 
A.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  '89.    2^. 
S.B  (Milton  College)  '91.    8. 
A.B.  (Brown  University)  *91.    4^. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    4}^. 
(Nebraska  City  College).    8. 
A.B.  (Alfred  UniversUy)  '89.    2^. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    5. 

(Denison  University)  '79;  (Heidelberg, 

Ohio) '90.    2^. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '93.    2^. 
A.B.  (West  Virginia  University)  '93.    2^. 
A.B.  (William  JeiDell  College),  M.D.  (Ma- 
rion Simms  College  of  Medicine)  '91.    2^. 
A.B.  (Amherst  College)  '92.    3^. 
L.B.  (University  of  California)  '91.    5. 
A.B.  (Wheaton  College)  '92.    2J^. 
(BeloU  College  Academy)  '91.    8. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Normal  UniversUy)  '91.    5. 
(Oroomiah  College,  Persia).    2}i, 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '91.    5. 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary).  7J^. 
Th.B.  (Oberlin)  '93.    2%. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '93.    2J^. 
A.B.  (La  Orange  College)  '92.    ZH. 
A.B.  (Franklin  ColUge)  '93.  2H, 
S.B.  (La  Grange  College)  '92.    5. 
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Des  Moines,  la. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
WindBor,  N.  8. 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Ames,  la. 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 
Truro,  N.  8. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
N.  Danville,  N.  H. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
8lagel»e,  Denmark. 
Norwich,  Conn. 
Manchester,  la. 
Engletvood. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

135  D. 
U4D. 

108  D. 

35  D. 
54  D. 
5709  Drexel  av. 

109  D. 
129  D. 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 

138  D. 
87  D. 
105  D. 
78  D. 
529,  61st. 


8t.  Anthony  Park,  Minn,    139  D. 
Paterson,  N,  J,  133  D. 

Chicago.  3816  Rhodes  av. 

La  Orange,  Mo.  128  D. 

Osage,  la.  6126  Wharton  av. 

Chicago.  5455  Monroe  av. 

Los  Angeles,  Oal.       133  D. 
8.  Kirtland,  O.  136  D. 

8omonauk.  390,  57th  st. 

Alfred  Center,  N.  Y.  48  D. 
Youngstown,  O.  77  D. 

Lula,  Va.  5724  Drexel  av. 

Ottawa,  Kans.  140  D. 

CrossRoads,  W.  Va.  34  D. 
Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.     149  D. 


Danvers,  Mass. 

147  D. 

8t.  Charles. 

144  D. 

Chicago. 

127  D. 

Chicago. 

57  D. 

Chicago. 

5423  Monroe  av. 

Oroomiah,  Persia. 

110  D. 

Antrim,  Kans, 

132  D. 

Lula,  Va. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

Cleves,  0. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

Clifton,  Kans, 

140  D. 

Plymouth. 

66  D. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

148  D. 

La  Orange,  Mo. 

134  D. 
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NAME.  DBGREE  AND  PLACE 

Heyland,  Thomas  Western, 
Hicka,  Franklin  Benjamin, 
Home,  George, 
Howard,  Harry, 
Howard,  Walter  Simon, 
Hurley,  Hugh  Henry, 
Irvine,  William  Franklin, 
lDgraham,Lee  Joseph, 
Jones,  Henry  Farrar, 
Lake,  Elisha  Moore, 
Larson,  Nels  R., 
Lemon,  Charles  Augustus, 
Lockhart,  John  Moses, 
Martin,  Benjamin  F., 
McKinney,  Everson  Ryder, 
Milne,  William  Lorimer, 
Morgan,  James  Albert, 
Myhrmann,  David, 
Nordlander,  Eric  Johan, 
Osbom,  Loran  David, 
Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds, 
Peterson,  William  August, 

Phillips,  Daniel  Thomas, 
Proctor,  John  Thomas, 
Randall,  John  Herman, 
Read,  Eliphalet  Allison, 
Rhodes,  Jesse  Cassandra, 
Rocen,  Johan, 


QUARTER  IN  DIV.  SOHX.     HOME  ADDRESS. 

A.B.  iUniveraUy  of  North  Dakota)  "91,    8. 
A.B.  iB^Mt  College)  '85.    VA, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 


7Ji. 


A.B.  iOttatoa  UniveraUy)  '91. 
A.B,  (Trinity  College) '91,    8. 
A.B.  (  University  of  Rochester)  '91.    2}^, 
i  Woodstock  College,  Ontario) .    2}^ . 
A3.  (University  of  Manitoba)  '91.    7. 
A.R  {Acadia  University)  '91.    25^. 
(Ottawa  UniversUy)  '91.    5. 
(Bvchnsll  University).    8. 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary),  75^. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '92.    5. 
KB.  (Denison  University)  '92.    5. 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary),  1%, 
L.B.  (University  MinnMOta)  '87.    1%. 
(Cliff  College,  Sheffield,  Eng,)    ^. 
A.B.  (Franklin  College) '9S.    2%, 
(Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Sweden).  5. 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary).    7. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '91.    5. 
A.B.  ( WiUiam  Jewell  College).    M- 

D.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary) 

'90.    2H» 
(Haverford  College,  Wales)  '64.    6. 
A.B.  (WiUiam  Jewell  College,)  '91.    25^. 
A3.  (Colgate  University)  '92.    25^. 
A.B.  (Acadia  University)  "91.    8. 
A.B.  (FrankUn  College) '92.    5. 

(Swedish   Theological  Seminary, 

Park) '92.    2'A. 
A.B.  (Furman  University)  '92,    5. 


132  D. 

5548  Ingleside  av. 

122  D. 

44  D. 

Yorkville. 


Morgan 


83;  A.M.  (DrcLke 
(Drake  Divinity 


Sanders,  James  Franklin, 

Sanderson,  Eugene  Claremont,  a.B.  (Oskaioosa  Coll 

University)  '86: 

School)  '98.    2K. 
Shatto,  Charles  Rollin,  A.B.  ( Western  ColUge,  Toledo,  Iowa)  '90. 

Steelman,  Albert  Judson,  a.B.  (Colgate  UniversUy). 


2%. 


Stevens,  Almon  Odell, 
Taytor,  William  Brooks, 
Topping,  Henry, 

Tustin,  Paul, 
Varney,  Edgar  Dow, 
Waldo,  William  Albergince, 

Ward,  John  Albert, 
Watson,  Arthur  Tilley, 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Wood,  William  Robert, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wyant,  Andrew  Robt.  Elm«r,    k.BUBuckneU  University) '92.    II 


A.B.  (Bucknell  UniverHty)  '91.    5. 

A.B.(College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Kentucky 
University) '9S.    2j4. 

A.B.  (Rochester  University)  '92 ;  D.B.  (Bap- 
tist Union  Theological  Seminary)  '92. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '91.    5. 
A.B.  (Bates  College)  '86.    2^. 

Th.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary) 
'92.   Th!B.  (Des  Moines  College) '90.  i%, 
S.B.  (Western  College)  '89.    2%. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '91.    3Ji. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  *80.    5. 
(University  of  Colorado).    5. 

X.B.(UniversityofPenn»ylvania)  '86; 

(Oroser  Theological  Seminary)  '80.  2j^. 


Pavilion.  Fern  wood. 

Wapne.  Wayne. 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Chater,  Man. 

Yorkville, 

FrizzUton,  Nova  Scotia.    72  D. 

Berdena,  Kans,  6220  Oglesby  av. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  141  D. 

Morgan  Park,  119  D. 

AUica,  N.  Y.  142  D. 

Harvey.  Harvey. 

Berwyn.  90  D. 

Boehelle.  51 D. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland.  60  D. 

Montgomery,  Ind.  5550  Drexel  av. 

Stockholm^  Sweden.  73  D. 

Boseland,  Roseland. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  76  D. 

Hannibal,  Mo,  70  D. 

Chicago,  97  D. 

Chicago.  7142  Kinney  av. 

Philadelphia,  Mo,      149  D. 
St,  Paul,  Minn,  5825  Kimbark  av. 

Berwick,  Nova  Scotia.    128  D. 
Benssalaer,  Ind,        5550  Drexel  av. 
Chicago,  94  D. 

93  D. 

358,  56th  St. 

130  D. 

145  Oakwood  bouL 

121  D. 

79  Lincoln  av. 


Saluda,  8,  C, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Toledo,  la. 

City  of  Mexico, 

Mexico. 
Kingsley,  Pa. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Columbia,  8.  C, 

Bloomsburg,  Pa, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Drayton,  N,  Dak, 

Odon,  Ind. 
Oakland,  Me. 
Maytoood. 
Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Adrian,  Pa. 

Total,  87. 


121  D. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

Auburn  Park. 

150  D. 

151  D. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 
6231  Sheridan  av. 
146  D. 

112  D. 
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NAME.  DEGREE  AND  PLACE ;  QUABTEB  IN  DIV.  SOH'l. 

{Cedar  Valley  SemitMry) .    2K . 
(Hebron  Academy)  '85.    2}^. 
{Hulme  Cliff  College) '8d.    5. 

{Deniaon  University^  also  Ohio  Institute  for 

Blind) '89.    8. 
(Calif omia  College).   45^. 
(Private  Schooly  Zenorville,  la,)    A^, 
(The  Bible  Institute,  Chicago)'  91.    8. 
(Woodstock  ColUge),    3^. 
(E<ut  London  Institute,  London,  Eng.),    5. 
(Princeton  College) 'SS,    4. 


Allen,  Hiram  Howard, 
Berry,  Henry  Havelock, 
Blake,  Jamee, 
Bixon,  Frank  Prince, 

Boynton,  Melbourn  Parker, 
Carroll,  Robert, 
Dent,  Joseph  Croft, 
Fradenburg,  John  Victor, 
Giblett,  Thomas  John, 
Gill,  Theophilus  Anthony, 

Grablachoflf,  Wiliko, 
Hatch,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Hole,  Charles  Boyd, 
Hoyt,  John  Lewis, 
liockwood,  Clarence  Herman, 
Lockwood,  Mrs.  Emma  Little, 
Mason,  George  Claude, 
Morgan,  Jennie  Chaille, 
Schlamann,  Ernest  Alfred, 
Smith,  Charles  Houston, 
Smith,  Thaddeus  L., 

•Speicher,  John  Gabriel, 
Summers,  Marshall  Aaron, 
Thompson,  Thora  Maria, 
West,  John  Sherman, 


( Croger  Theological  Seminary) ,    5. 
(California  College).    2%. 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary),    8. 
(HamiUon  College) '99,    VA- 
(Cedar  Valley  Seminary)  '90.    2^. 
Special.  (Des  Moines  College)  '93.    2H. 
(High  School,  Jacksonville,  III.).    2%, 
(Franklin  Colleye.)    Special.    2^. 
(Indiana  State  Normal).    VA. 
(Michigan State  Normal  School).    2\i. 
(Moody's  Bible  Institute).    75^. 

M.D.  (University  of  Iowa)  '83.    5. 

(Denison  University)  '93.    2%. 

(Pillsbury  Academy).    8. 

S.B.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College) 
'90.    2M. 


HOME  ADDBESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Baaaett,  Neb. 

6617  Laflm  av. 

West  Sumner,  Me. 

878,  35th  St 

Chicago. 

91  D. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

137  D. 

Newark. 

69  D. 

Earlvilie. 

41  D. 

MapUwood. 

39  D. 

Upper  Ontario. 

Bible  Institute. 

Marley. 

152  D. 

West  Park  on  the 

50  D. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

TuhhOy  Rumania. 

53  D. 

Lafayette,  Cal. 

143  D. 

Fairbury,  Neb. 

137  D. 

Sennett,  N.  Y. 

541,  55th  St. 

Coldwaier,  la. 

5709  Drexel  av. 

Coldwater,  la. 

5709  Drexel  av. 

Mason  City,  la. 

5524  Ingleside  av. 

Chicago. 

5550  Drexel  av. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

88  D. 

Chicago. 

47  D. 

MilJbum. 

Washington  Park  Ho 

tel. 
272,  90th  St. 

Hudson,  la. 

Hinckley. 

68  D. 

Montevideo,  Minn. 

6  Beecher  Hall. 

Belchertown,  Mass. 

63  D. 

Total,  24. 

THE  DANISH-NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

DEGREE  AND  PLACE ;  QUARTER  IN  DIV.  SGH'L.   HOME  ADDRESS. 


Andersen,  Hans  Peter, 
Nielsen,  Martin, 
Overgaard,  Peder  Pedersen, 
Rasmussen,  Lars, 


(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 

5. 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy), 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 


Chicago. 

Alden  P.  O.,  Minn. 
Bjarko,  Norway. 
Berton,  S.  Dak. 
Total,  4. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

107  D. 
100  D. 
119  D. 
115  D. 


THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

DEGREE  AND  PLACE;   QUARTER  IN  DIV.  SCH'l.      HOME  ADDRESS. 


Berglund,  Magnus, 
Carlson,  Sven  Qustaf , 
Carlson,  John  Amandus, 


(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy).  Dekalb. 

5. 

(Moraan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy).  Swea,  la. 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy).  New  York,  N.  Y, 


PRESKirr  ADDRESS. 

38  D. 
117  D. 
117  D. 
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Clint,  Rudolf  Anton, 
Johnson,  John  Daniel, 
Lawrence,  An  tone  Oliver, 
lindblad,  Edward  Sigurd, 
Nelson,  Sven  August, 
Nelson,  Swaney  August, 
Nilson,  Carl  Anton, 
Nylin,  Carl  Emil, 
Olson,  Lewis  Ernest, 
Sandell,  Victor, 


{Moraan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 

5. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 

5. 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 

5. 
{Moraan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy). 

5* 
{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy), 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy). 
2g. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Litchfleldf  Minn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Oakland,  Neb. 
Kiron,  la. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

114  D. 
114  D. 
HID. 
96  D. 
113  D. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  118  D. 

Chicago.  113  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  116  D. 

Forest  City,  la.  118  D. 

Iron  River,  Mich.  116  D. 
Total,  13. 
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NAME.                    OOLLBOE  ;   MAJORS.     SOHOOL  OR  IMBT'R. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRRSSMT  ADDRKSS 

Barnard,  Harrison  B., 

A.B.,21H. 

Wooster  University, 

EnglevHXHi. 

510  6adst. 

Barnes,  Samuel  Denham, 

8.B.,  aoH. 

Beloit  College. 

Chicago. 

3617  Prairie  av. 

Beatty,  Maria, 

A.B.,  19. 

Lake  High  School, 

Chicago. 

4444  Bmerald  av. 

Behan,  Warren  Palmer, 

A.B..  88. 

BeloU  College. 

Chicago. 

448  Bowen  av. 

Blackmarr,  Frank  Hamlin, 

8.B.,  2n%, 

AlleghavM  College^  James- 

EngUwood, 

613  Chestnut  st 

Boomer,  Jennie  Kathr)rn, 

Ph.B..25H. 

town,  i».  Y, 
University  of  Michigan. 

Chicago, 

353  East  46th  st. 

Brandt,  Berkeley, 

A.B.,  2m. 

AUen^s  Academy. 

Chicago. 

1316  Michigan  av. 

Caraway,  Henry  Reat, 

Ph.B.,22H. 

Northioestem  University, 

Tuscola, 

15  Q 

Castle,  Mary, 

Ph.B.,  30H. 

Bucknell  UniversUy. 

Alexandria^  0, 

5440  Monroe  av. 

Chadboum,  Frank  Wesley, 

A.B.,  33. 

University  of  Rochester. 

Columbus,  Wis. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

Chandler,  William  Wilfred, 

A.B. 

Waiiam  Jewell  College, 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

5632  Ingleside  av. 

Church,  Harry  Victor, 

Ph.B.,  34. 

College  of  Emporia. 

Burlington,  Kans. 

19  Sn. 

Cook,  Agnes  Spofford, 

A.B.,  18. 

Wellesley  College. 

Normal, 

12  F. 

Curtis,  John  Birdsey, 

A.B.,  25. 

University  of  Michigan, 

Chicago, 

7437  Nutt  av. 

Dingee,  Gertrude  Parker, 

A.a,  35. 

Oshkosh  High  SchooL 

Racine,  Wis, 

22  F. 

Dougherty,  Mabel, 

A.B.,  25H. 

University  of  Michigan, 

Peoria, 

5F. 

Eastman,  Frederick  Wilson, 

A.B.,  22. 

University  of  Rochester. 

Pearl  Creek,  N,  Y. 

Hotel  Barry. 

Fox,  Herbert  Wright, 

S.B.,  24H. 

Union  College. 

Detroit,  Mich, 

2724  Drexel  av. 

GUpatrick,  Rose  Adelle, 

Ph.B.,  18. 

Colby  University. 

Hallowell,  Me. 

41  B. 

Guyer,  Michael  Frederic, 

8.B.,  31. 

Plattsburg  High  School. 

Plattsburg,  Mo, 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Hamilton,  Aletheia, 

A.B.,  22. 

Chicago. 

4720  Madison  av. 

Hay,  Mary, 

Ph.B.,  22. 

Butler  University. 

Englewood. 

5626  Jefferson  av. 

Heil,  John  Henry, 

A.B.,  23Vi. 

Northwestern  University. 

Chicago, 

3816  Rhodes  av. 

Hoebeke,  Cornelius  James, 

A.B.,  24. 

Kalamazoo  College, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich, 

26  Sn. 

Hopkins,  Frances  Inez, 

Ph.B.,  20. 

Wellesley  College. 

Pueblo,  Col. 

47  F. 

Howard,  Harry  Cooper, 

Ph.B.,  24^. 

KcUamcuoo  College, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich, 

Hotel  Barry. 

Hubbard,  Marion  Elizabeth, 

S.B.,  324. 

ML  Holyoke  College. 

McGregor,  la. 

23  F. 

Hunter,  John  Franklin, 

A.B.,  28. 

University  of  Toronto. 

Minto,  N,  D, 

59  Sn. 

Jone,  Hugo, 

8.B.,  26H. 

Real  Gymnasium,  Rawitsch.  Chicago. 

204  S.  Halsted  st. 

Keith,  Ella  May, 

Ph.B..33. 

Ottawa  University, 

Ottawa,  Kans, 

5443  Jackson  av. 

Kohlsaat,  Philemon  Bulkley, 

S.B.,  295^. 

Northwestern  University. 

Chicago, 

19  Sn. 

Kruse,  WUliam  Henry, 

A.B..  32. 

Concordia  College. 

Beecher, 

1706, 57th  St. 

Lambert,  Lillian  Vitalique, 

S.B.,  28. 

Penn  College,  la. 

What  Cheer,  la. 

418  Greenwood  av. 

Leiser,  Joseph, 

Ph.B.,  254. 

University  of  Rochester, 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 

51  Sn. 

Lewis,  Albert  Buell, 

A.B.,  32. 

University  of  Wooster, 

Santa  Anna,  Cal. 

5550  Drexel  av. 

Lewis,  Mary  Catherine, 

A.B.,  24. 

University  of  Michigan 

Chicago. 

5605  Madison  av. 

Lewis,  Susan  Whipple, 

A.B.,  24. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Chicago. 

5605  Madison  av. 

Livingstone,  Katharine  Agnes,  Ph.B.,  24. 

University  of  Minnesota. 

LaCrosse,  Wis, 

23  B. 

Lozier,  Horace  Gillette, 

A.B.,  32. 

Northwestern  University. 

Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

5539  Lexington  av. 

Marot,  Mary  Louise, 

S.B.,  33V4. 

Wellesley  College. 

Dayton,  0. 

2F. 

Mathews,  John  Lathrop, 

A.B.,  184. 

Mass.  Inst.  Technology. 

Evanston, 

5810  Drexel  av. 

McCafferty,  Lulu, 

S.B.,  33. 

Central  College. 

Quincy, 

5612  Drexel  av. 

McMahan,  Una, 

A.B.,  82. 

SmUh  College. 

Chicago, 

5478  Woodlawn  av 

Moore,  John  Howard, 

A.R..  29«. 

Oskaloosa  College. 

Cawker  City,  Kans, 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Moran,  Thomas  William, 

Ph.B.,  25%, 

University  of  Michigan. 

Chicago. 

4710  Vincennes  av. 

Morgan,  Edwin, 

A.B.,  SIH. 

Bucknell  University- 

56 

East8troudsburg,Pa.  5623  Drexel  av. 
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HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Murphy,  Henry  Ck>n8tanc6, 

Ph.B.,30H. 

Univwr8ity  of  Notre  Dame, 

Woodstock. 

57thst.&Kimbarkav. 

Northrup,  Alfred  Sayles, 

A.B..  32H. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Chicago. 

5717  Madison  av. 

Osgood,  William  Pleasants, 

&,B,.22H. 

Northtoettem  University. 

Aitstin. 

135  D. 

Packer,  Anna  Sophia, 

A.Bm  34. 

Oberlin  College. 

Chicago. 

588,  55th  St. 

Pierce,  Earl  Vaydor, 

A3..  32. 

Sioux  Falls  University. 

Ipswich,  8.  D. 

eoth  St.  &  Wharton  av. 

Pierce,  Lucy  Frances, 

A.B.,  22H. 

Vassar  CoUege. 

Chicago. 

4847  Grand  Boul. 

Porter,  Elizabeth, 

A.B.,  29H. 

Lake  Erie  Seminary. 

Cleveland,  0. 

B. 

Radford,  Maude  Lavenia, 

I^h.B.,  35. 

Ingham  CoUege,  N.  Y. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

3801  Prairie  av. 

Robinson,  Irene  Elizabeth, 

A.B.,  24. 

Vassar  College. 

Englewood. 

735,  62d  St. 

Rogers,  May  Josephine, 

Ph.B.,27H. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Chicago. 

5657  Cottage  Grove  av 

Rooea,  Howard, 

A.B.,  24H. 

Yale  University. 

Rosendale,  N.  Y. 

Hotel  Barry. 

Scovel,  Louise  Claire, 

Ph.B.,  22. 

Wooster  University. 

Chicago. 

3941  Ellis  av. 

Spalding,  Mary  Doane, 

Ph.B.,  27. 

Cornell  University. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

38  F. 

Stebbins,  Alethea  V., 

Ph.B..aoj^. 

Wellesley  College. 

Rochester,  Minn. 

43  F. 

Strawn,  Myra  Hartshorn, 

A.B.«  21. 

Smith  College. 

LaSalle. 

7  F. 

Swarte,  Lawrence  James  de, 

A3.,  255^. 

BeloU  College. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

5826  Jackson  av. 

Tanaka,  Kiichi, 

Ph.B.,  26. 

Kentucky  University. 

Tokio,  Japan. 

53  Sn. 

Taylor,  Thomas  Jackson, 

A.B.,  24H. 

Missouri  StaU  University. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5836  Drexel  av. 

Van  VUet,  Alice, 

A.B.,  19. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

43  B. 

Walker,  Florence  Mercy, 

Ph.B.,  35. 

Ingham  University,  N.  Y. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Webster,  Ralph  Waldo, 

Ph.B.,  21. 

Monmouth  College. 

Monmouth. 

5700  Kimbark  av. 

Whitson,  Andrew  Robinson, 

83.,  34H. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Northfleld,  Minn. 

5806  Drexel  av. 

WiUdnson,  Arthur  Cleaver, 

A.B.,  22%. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Madison,  Wis. 

Hotel  Barry. 

Williams,  Day, 

A.B..24. 

Western  Reserve  University 

.  Chicago. 

77, 39th  St. 

Williams,  John  William, 

Ph.B.,  23J^. 

Cornell  College. 

Norwood  Park. 

53  Sn. 

Woods,  Frank  William, 

A.B.,  21H. 

Colorado  College. 

Colorado  Springs, 

Colo.  5800  Jackson  av. 

Wyant,  Adam  Martin, 

A.B.,  29H. 

Bucknell  University. 

Adrian,  Pa. 

26  Sn. 

Total,  73. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  COLLEGES. 

NOTB.— !%«  numeraU  which  follow  immediately  upon  the  name  of  the  Collegiate  degree  for  w?Uch  the  stvdent  is  registered 
indicate  the  number  of  majors  with  which  the  student  is  credited  in  the  Acctdemic  Colleges;  in  cases  where  a  second  numeral  is  added, 
it  indiccUes  the  number  of  University  College  majors  which  the  Academic  College  student  has  acquired. 


NAME.                     COLLEGE  ;  MAJORS.      SCHOOL  OR  INST'R. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Abbott,  Walter  Hazelton, 

S.B.,  5. 

Pennington  Seminary, 

Camden,  N.  J. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Adkinson,  Henry  Magee, 

A.B.,  12. 

Engletoood  High  School, 

Chicago. 

5552  Wentworth  av. 

Agerter,  Harriet  Coe, 

A.B.,  14.  2. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Lima,  0. 

B. 

Alschuler,  Leon, 

Ph.B..  3. 

South  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

2216  Wabash  av. 

Anderson,  Eva  Ellen, 

Ph.B. 

Hyde  Park  High  Scho^. 

Chicago. 

5522  East  End  av. 

Apps,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

2551  South  Park  av. 

Arnold,  Oswald  James, 

Ph.B.,  13. 

No.IHvision  High  School, 

Chicago. 

24  Maple  st. 

Atwood,  Harry  Fuller, 

A.B.,5. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Hay  City,  Kans. 

63d  St.  &  Woodlawn  av. 

Atwood,  Wallace  Walter, 

Ph.B.,  12. 

W.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

4531  Forestville  av. 

Bachell^,  Cecil  V., 

S.B.,  8. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Chicago. 

7G. 

Baird,  Mary  Brooks, 

A.B.,  13, 1. 

Southern  Kansas  Academy. 

Eureka,  Kana. 

4589  Oakenwald  av. 

Baker,  Georgia  Qary, 

Ph.B.,  11  Vi. 

Cornell  University. 

Harrisville,  N.  Y. 

5316  JeflPerson  av. 

Ballon,  Susan  Helen, 

Ph.B.,  10. 

Saint  Katharine's  Hall. 

Davenport,  la. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Barker,  Burt  Brown, 

A.B.,  15H.  1. 

Willammette  University. 

Salem,  Oregon. 

4806  St.  Lawrence  av. 

Barrett.  Charles  Raymond, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Saratoga  High  School. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  5726  Monroe  av. 

Barrett,  Lu  Eaves, 

Ph.B.,  14. 

Henderson  High  Scfiool. 

Sacramento,  Ky. 

41  F. 

Barrett,  Saxton  Swayne, 

S.B.,  3. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3230  Calumet  av. 

Batt,  Max, 

Ph.B.,  9. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3752  Elmwood  Place. 

Beach,  Clinton  Stilwell, 

S.B.,  2. 

Chicago  Preparatory  School.  Chicago. 

57  Bryant  av. 

Bell,  Glenrose  M., 

Ph.B.,  13. 

Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest. 

Chicago. 

5810  Washington  av, 

Bennett,  Lucy  Lovejoy, 

A.B.,  11. 

Evanston  High  School. 

Evanston, 

Hotel  Barry. 

Bishop,  WUliam  Reed, 

Ph.B..  4. 

N.  Y.  State  Normal  School. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

5737  Kimbark  av. 

Bliss,  Gilbert  Ames, 

S.B.,  4. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

4528  Lake  av. 

Bond,  William  Scott, 

A.B.,  4. 

Preparatory  Beloit  College. 

Chicago. 

4025  Drexel  boul. 

Breeden,  Waldo, 

Ph.B.,  3. 

Jamestown  High  SchoohN.  Y.  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Broek,  Herman  John, 

A.B.,  4. 

Hope  College. 

South  Holland. 

6837  Perry  av. 

Brown,  Carolyn  Louise, 

A.B.,  15. 

Phillips  Academy, 

Elgin. 

222  Marshfield  av. 

Brown,  James  Scott, 

A.B.,  2. 

Omaha  High  School. 

Chicago. 

4052  Indiana  av. 

Browne,  Agnes  May, 

A.B.,  7. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Morgan  Park. 

6047  Drexel  av. 

Butler,  Demia, 

Ph.B..  14. 

Girls'  Classical  School, 

Indianapolis. 
South  Side  School. 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 

15  Kl. 

Calhoun,  Fred  Harvey  Hall, 

S.B. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

2236  Indiana  av. 

Campbell,  John  Tyler, 

S.B..  5. 

Washburn  College, 

Topeka,  Kans. 
Phillips  Academy, 

Cheney,  Kans. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

Campbell,  Joseph  White, 

Ph.B.,  1. 

Cambridge,  0, 

Hotel  Barry. 

Carpenter,  Paul  Fant, 

Ph.B.,14H,5^.  Coe  College, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

20  Sn. 

Carroll,  Percy  Peyton 

Ph.B.,  11V4. 

Hanover  College,  Ind. 

Marion,  Ind, 

5800  Kimbark  av. 

Chace,  Henry  Thurston,  Jr., 

S.B.,  11, 2. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

5740  Rosalie  ct. 

Chamberlin,  Elisabeth, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

2311  Indiana  av. 

Chamberlin,  John  Clark,  Jr., 

A.B.,  4. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

2311  Indiana  av. 

Chollar,  Wilbur  Thomas, 

S.B.,  11,  Vi. 

Carleton  College. 

Red  Falls,  Minn. 

Hotel  Barry. 

Clark,  Faith  Benita, 

Ph.B.,  16. 

Bockford  Seminary. 

Rockford,  lU. 

9  B. 

Clarke,  Henry  L., 

Ph.B.,  14, 9.. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago, 

3338  Calumet  av. 

Coolidge  Elizabeth  Teaedale, 

S.B.  11,  Z%, 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

6036  Oglesby  av. 

Cornish,  Charlotte  Harrison, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 
58 
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NAME.                    college;  majors,    school  or  inst'r. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Coegrove,  Marion  Vernon, 

A.B.,  5. 

South  Side  Preparatory 

School. 
Harvard  School. 

Chicago, 

6315  Oglesby  av. 

Crandall,  Vinnie  May, 

Ph.B.,  3. 

Chicago, 

4443  Berkeley  av. 

Grouse,  Daniel  Howard, 

A.B.,  2. 

Lawrenceville. 

Chicago, 

28  Sn. 

Davis,  Percy  B., 

Ph.B. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

241  bakwood  av. 

De  Graff,  Cora  Eames, 

A.B..  13. 

Evanaville  Classical  School. 

Englewood, 

6939  Wright  st. 

Dibell,  Charles  Dorrance, 

A.B.,  15. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Joliet, 

37  Sn. 

Dignan,  Frank  Winans, 

A.B.,  5. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5853  Indiana  av. 

Dirks,  Lillian  Augusta, 

A.B.,8. 

Jennings  Seminary  y  Aurora 

.  La  Orange, 

44  Kl. 

Diver,  Dora  May, 

A.B.,  12,  2. 

Morgan  Park  Accuiemy. 

Waukegan. 

10  Kl. 

Domsife,  Samuel  Seilor, 

A.B.,  4. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

521  E.  45th  St. 

Dougherty,  Horace  Raymond,  A.B.,  ii. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Peoria, 

588  E.  eOth  St. 

Dougherty,  Ralph  Leland, 

A.B.,  6. 

Peoria  High  School. 

Peoria^ 

6127  Ellis  av. 

Drew,  WUHam  Prentiss, 

A.B.,  8. 

Englewood  High  School. 

Chicago, 

535  67th  St. 

Dudley,  Raymond  Carleton, 

Ph.B.,  lOH. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago, 

2613  Indiana  av. 

Durand,  Herbert  Cassius, 

A.B.,  5. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

435  East  41st  St. 

Eberhart,  Grace  Josephine, 

Ph.B. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago  Lawn, 

Chicago  Lawn. 

Ellis,  Mary  Virginia, 

A.B.,6. 

Hannibal  High  School. 

Hannibal,  Mo, 

35  F. 

Ely,  Jessie  Harrison, 

Ph.B. 

South  Side  School, 

Englewood, 

6805  Perry  av. 

Efigen,  Fred  Weaver, 

Ph.B. 

Notre  Dame  University. 

Oskalooaaj  la. 

Roby,  Ind. 

Evans,  £>lward  Brice, 

A.B.,  5. 

Cook  Academy. 

Chicago, 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Fish,  Leila  Gladys, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3226  Calumet  av. 

Flanders,  Knight  French, 

A.B., 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

64,  23d  St. 

Flint,  Joseph  Marshall, 

S.B.,  13H,  3^ 

I.  Lake  Forest  Academy. 

Chicago. 

265  E.  Indiana  st. 

Flint,  Nott  William, 

A.B.,  5. 

Lake  Forest  Academy. 

Chicago, 

265  E.  Indiana  st. 

Ford,  Margaret, 

A.B.,2. 

Sovth  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

3756  Ellis  av. 

Foster,  Edith  Bumham, 

Ph.B.,  10. 

W.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

24  B. 

Freeman,  Grace, 

A.B.,  14. 

Wellesley  College. 

Aurora, 

F. 

Friedman,  Herbert  Jacob, 

A.B..  13. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago, 

3602  Prairie  av. 

Friedman,  Joseph  C, 

Ph.B.,  12H. 

So.  Division  High  School 

Chicago, 

3916  Prairie  av. 

Fumees,  Mary, 

A.B.,  15. 

Lyons  High  School. 

De  Funiak  Springs, 
Fla. 

5657  Cottage  Grove  av, 

Gale,  Henry  Gordon, 

A.B.,  14. 

Aurora  High  School. 

Aurora. 

6127  Ellis  av. 

Gardner,  Effie  A., 

Ph.B..ll,V4. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

5513  Madison  av. 

Gatzert,  Blanche, 

Ph.B..  2. 

So.  Division  High  School 

Chicago. 

3628  Grand  boul. 

Gettys,  Cora  Margaret, 

A.B.,  15. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Englewood, 

5855  Wright  st. 

Gleason,  Fred, 

S.B.,  11, 1. 

University  of  Iowa. 

Englewood, 

330  Chestnut  St. 

Goldberg,  Hyman  Elijah, 

S.B.,im,9. 

W.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago, 

348  S.  Clark  st. 

Goodhue,  Emma  Louise, 

Ph.B..  15. 

Carleton  College. 

Chicago, 

54  Bryant  av. 

Goodman,  Charles  Augustus, 

A.B.,  5. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

13  G. 

Grant,  Forest, 

A.B..  5. 

Lake  Forest  College. 

Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

.  5620  Ellis  av. 

Graves,  Eva  Bronson, 

Ph.B..  4. 

Harvard  School. 

Chicago. 

4526  Woodlawn  av. 

Graves,  Laura  Belcher, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Harvard  School. 

Memphis,  Tenn, 

4526  Woodlawn  av. 

Graves,  Paul  Spencer, 

A.B.,  14. 

Evanston  High  School. 

Evanston, 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Greenbaum,  Julius  Curtis, 

Ph.B. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago, 

56,  31st  St. 

Guthrie,  Emily  Wilson, 

A.B.,  2. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

6416  Peoria  st. 

Gwin,  James  Madison, 

Ph.B.,  4. 

Harvard  School. 

Chicago, 

4060  Ellis  av. 

Haft,  Delia  May, 

Ph.B.,  10. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago, 

163,  25th  St. 

Hale,  Berdena  Mabel, 

A.B..18,V4. 

Wayland  Academy. 

Omro,  Wis, 

Hotel  Barry. 

Hartley,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 

A.B.,  6. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Oumee. 

30  Sn. 

Hay,  Fannie  Steele, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Butler  University. 

Englewood. 

5626  Jeflferson  av. 

Hering,  Frank  Earle, 

Ph.B.,  3. 

WilliamspoH  High  School. 

Williamsport,  Pa, 

45  Sn. 
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NAME.  OOj: 

Hewitt,  Helen  Orme, 
Hewitt,  Henry  Harwood, 
Hobart,  Ralph  Hastings, 
Holloway,  Harry  Cyrus, 

Hoeic,  James  Fleming, 

Hubbard,  Harry  David, 
Hubbard,  Mildred, 
Hughes,  Robert  Lee, 

Hulbert,  Clara  Delia, 
Hulshart,  John, 
Hurlbut,  Lila  Cole, 
Hutchings,  Josephine  L., 
Hyman,  Isaac  Barney, 
Jackson,  Cora  Belle, 

Jenkinson,  Harriet  K, 
Johann,  Lillie, 
Johnson,  Ralph  Hiram, 

Johnson,  Victor  Oscar, 
Jones,  Nellie  Lander, 
Jordan,  Herbert  Ray, 
Kane,  Theodosia, 
Karpen,  Julius, 
Keeler,  Harry, 
Kellogg,  Edith  Sarah, 
Kells,  Mabel, 
Kennedy,  Jennette, 
Kerr,  Mary  Luella, 
Klock,  Martha  Frances, 
Lagergren,  Gustaf  Petrus, 
Lamay,  John, 
Lansingh,  Van  Rensselaer, 
Law,  Robert,  Jr., 
Liebenstein,  Sidney  Charles, 
Lingle,  Bowman  Church, 
Linn,  James  Weber, 
Lipsky,  Harry  Alexander, 
Livingston,  Frederick  Jacob, 
Loeb,  Ludwig, 
Loesch,  Angle, 
Lutrell,  Estelle, 
Macomber,  Charles  Coombs, 
Mandel,  Edwin  Frank, 
Mannhardt,  William, 
Marsh,  Isaac  Clarence, 
Maynard,  Mary  Dunklee, 
McCaw,  John  Alexander, 
McClintock,  Anna  James, 


lege;  majo 

B8.     SCHOOL  OB  INST*B. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESEIfT  ADDRESS. 

Ph.B..  2. 

South  aids  School. 

Chicago, 

5535  Lexington  av. 

A  B.,  10. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

5535  Lexington  av. 

8.B.,  14. 

BeUHtOoUege, 

Chicago, 

5110  East  End  av. 

8.B..7H,5. 

Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School, 

Chicago. 

3436  Prairie  av. 

Ph.B.,10,5. 

Nebratka  State  Normal 
School. 

Tecumseh,  Neb. 

64  Sn. 

A.B.,  0, 84. 

Temple  College, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25  G. 

Ph.B.,  6. 

Winchester. 

44  B. 

A.B.,  17. 

Mount  Herman  School, 
MaeeachueetU, 

Prospect,  N,  T. 

324,  57th  St. 

A.B.,  184. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Morgan  Park. 

Morgan  Park. 

A.B.,  16. 

Peddie  Inetitute,  N,  J, 

Laketoood,  N.  J. 

46  Sn. 

Ph.B.,  12. 

Omaha  High  School. 

Chicago. 

467  Bowen  av. 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Mi9$Li^Hon'9  School. 

Madison,  Ind. 

42  F. 

A.B.,  4H,  1. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

83,  33d  St. 

A.B.,  lOH.  1. 

Howard    Univergity, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Chicago. 

5429  Jackson  av. 

PI1.B..  8. 

South  Side  School, 

Chicago. 

410,  64th  St. 

S.B.,2. 

Springfield  High  School. 

Springfield. 

23  Kl. 

A.B.,  14. 

Kenyon  Military  Acad- 
emy, Ohio. 

Marion,  Ind. 

588  E.  60th  St. 

A.B.,  124,  2. 

Northwettem  University. 

Genoa,  Neb, 

Geneva  Hotel. 

Ph.B.,  11,1. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Peoria, 

5415  Cottage  Grove  av 

Ph.B.,  4. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago, 

5742  Monroe  av. 

Ph.B..  4. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Chicago. 

18  Kl. 

Ph.B.,14,1. 

University  of  IllinoiB. 

Chicago. 

36  Potomac  av. 

S.B.,  10, 14. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Chicago. 

4325  Langley  av. 

S.B.,  14, 1. 

Academy  Iowa  College. 

Correctionville,  la. 

2978  Indiana  av. 

A.B.,  3, 1. 

Sauk  Centre  High  School. 

Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

9  F. 

Ph.a,  2. 

Ferry  Hall  Seminary. 

Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

21  Kl. 

A.B.,  14,  4. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Washington,  Iowa. 

543,  55th  St. 

A.B.,  15. 

Smith  College. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

30  B. 

A.B.,  3. 

South  Side  School. 

Morgan  Park. 

Morgan  Park,  111. 

S.B.  104,  8. 

Northwestern  University. 

Evanston. 

14  Sn. 

S.B.,  84,  2. 

CoUegeof  City  of  N.  Y. 

Chicago. 

5109  Kimbark  av. 

Ph.B.,  4. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

5413  Madison  av. 

Ph.B.,  5. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

3740  Forest  av. 

A.B.,  12. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

3144  Vernon  av. 

A.B.,  9. 

Buena  Vista  College. 

Storm  Lake,  la. 

38  Sn. 

Ph.B.,  8. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

81,  31st  St. 

Ph.B., 

No.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

S.B..9. 

No.  Division  HighSchool. 

Chicago. 

528  Dearborn  st. 

A.B.,  2. 

No.  Division  HighSchool. 

Chicago. 

6F. 

A.B.,  14. 

Christian  University. 

Canton,  Mo. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Simpson  College. 

Carroll,  la. 

48  Sn. 

A.B.,  2. 

Harvard  School. 

Chicago. 

5G. 

Ph.B.,  9. 

W.  Division  HighSchool. 

Chicago. 

48  Sn. 

A.B.,  3. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

3100  Groveland  av. 

Ph.B.,  144. 

Vassar  College. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

20  B. 

A.B. 

Woodstock  College. 

Woodstock. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Ph.B.,  11, 3. 

Millersburgh  Female 
College. 

Millersburgh,  Ky. 

4  Kl. 
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HOME  ADDBESS. 

PRESENT  ADDBESS. 

McGee.  Harry  Lavergne, 

Ph3. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

1927  Indiana  av. 

McGmivray,Clifford  Bottsford,  8.B.,  8. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago, 

37*2/  Vernon  av. 

Mc Williams,  Anne  Louise, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Ferry  Ball  Seminary, 

Odell. 

17  Kl. 

McWilliams,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Ph.B.,  13. 

Ferry  Ball  Seminary, 

Odell, 

16  Kl. 

Messick,  Elizabeth, 

Ph.B.,  13. 

MiM  Bighee'9  Academy, 
Tenn* 

Memphis^  Tenn. 

15  Kl. 

A.B.,  12. 

University  qf  CincinnaH. 

Chicago, 

3446  Wabash  av. 

Minard,  Frederick  Horace, 

8.B.,  144,  4. 

Chicago, 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Minnick,  Arthur, 

A.B.,6,1. 

EnglewoodBighSchooL 

Chicago, 

6029  Ellis  av. 

Mitchell,  Wesley  Clair, 

A.B.,  14, 1. 

Decatur  BighSchooL 

Decatur, 

2310  Indiana  av. 

Moffatt,  Williani  Eugene, 

A.B.,  15. 

No,  DivMon  BighSchool, 

Chicago. 

4618  State  st. 

Morgan,  Marion  Sherman, 

Ph.B.,  IIH. 

Smith  College, 

Chicago, 

26  F. 

Moseer,  Stacy  Carroll, 

Ph.B.,  4. 

Bedding  College, 

Abingdon, 

64  Sn. 

Neel,  Carr  Baker, 

8.Bm  8,  5. 

Oakland  BighSehool^CcO, 

Chicago, 

3718  Ellis  av. 

Nelson,  Jesme  Louisa, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Columbian  College, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Helena,  Montana. 

35  F. 

Nichols,  Frederick  Day, 

A.B.,  10. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  la. 

Osage,  la. 

54  Sn. 

Odell,  Jean  Ingelow, 

A.B.,  5, 1. 

W,  Division  Bigh  School 

Chicago, 

903  Kedzie  av. 

Oglevee,  Nannie  Gourley, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Wells  College. 

Columbus,  0, 

3000  Indiana  av. 

Osgood,  Ella  Maria, 

Ph.B..  6. 

Oneida  Bigh  School,  N,  T, 

Verona,  N,  Y, 

SOB. 

Peabody,  Earll  William, 

Ph.B..  11. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago, 

5747  Madison  av. 

Perkins,  Mary, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

W,  Division  Bigh  School, 

Chicago, 

28  Kl. 

Pershing,  Ward  Beecher, 

S.B.,4. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

337, 53d  St. 

Peterson,  Harvey  Andrew, 

A.B.,  5. 

St.  Louis  Bigh  School, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

34  Sn. 

Pienkowsky,  Arthur  Thaddeus,  A.B.,  i,  l. 

Morgan  Park  Accuiemy. 

Chicago, 

5806  Drexel  av. 

Pike,  Charles  Sumner, 

A.B..  13. 

So.  Division  Bigh  School. 

Chicago. 

3908  Ellis  av. 

Plant,  Thomas  Jefferson, 

A.B.,  1. 

Lake  Bigh  School. 

Chicago, 

3915  Dearborn  st. 

Porterfield,  Cora  Maude, 

A.B.,  10. 

lUinois  State  Normal 
University. 

Normal, 

3715  Langley  av. 

Purcell,  Margaret, 

Ph.B.,  13H. 

College  of  Emporia,  Kane, 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

13  Kl. 

Radford,  May  Eugenia, 

A3.,  8. 

Leroy  Union  School,  N,  T, 

Buffak),  N.  Y. 

3801  Prairie  av. 

Ramsey,  Stanley  Mathews, 

A.B.,lfiH,l. 

Williams  College. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Hotel  Barry. 

Rand,  Philip, 

Ph.B.,  4. 

PhiUlps  Exeter  Academy, 

Chicago. 

588  E.  60th  St. 

Raycroft,  Joseph  Edward, 

A.B.,  14. 

Worcester  Academy,  Mass, 

Boston,  Mass, 

21  Sn. 

Robertson,  Stella, 

A.B..  16. 

Albion  Bigh  School,  N.  Y. 

Albion,  N,  Y. 

46  Kl. 

Robinson,  Frank  Benjamin, 

Ph.B. 

South  Division  Bigh  School, 

Chicago, 

40  Aldine  sq. 

Roby,  Charles  Foster, 

Ph.B. 

Notre  Dame  University, 

Roby,  Ind, 

134  Van  Buren  st. 

Rothschild,  Isaac  Solomon, 

8.B.,  5. 

W.  Division  Bigh  School. 

Chicago, 

427  Carroll  av. 

Russell,  Loren  Milford, 

S.B.,  7, 1. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Englewood. 

6357  Stewart  av. 

Sampsell,  Marshall  Emmett, 

A.B.,  11. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

6851  Wentworth  av. 

Sass,  Louis, 

Ph.B..  14, 1. 

W.  Division  Bigh  School. 

Chicago, 

52  Sn. 

Schnelle,  Friedrich  Oscar, 

8.B.,  im,  1. 

Real  Gymnasium,  Lands- 
hut  iOermany). 
Engletoood  Bigh  School. 

OOrlitz,  Oermany. 

36  Sn. 

Schwarz,  Edith  Ewing, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Englewood. 

6901  Harvard  st. 

Sherman,  Franklyn  Cole, 

A.B.,  13,0. 

Cornell  College. 

Chicago. 

4204  Calumet  av. 

Sherwin,  Annette, 

A.B.,  U,  %, 

Wellesley  College. 

Denver,  Col, 

3033  Groveland  av. 

Shreve,  Royal  Oman, 

Ph.B. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  Blooviingtou, 

5831  Madison  av. 

Simpson,  Burton  Jesse, 

S.B.,  44. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Moline. 

6302  Woodlawn  av. 

Sincere,  Victor  Washington, 

A.B.,  4. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

2974  Wabash  av. 

Smith,  Henry  Justin, 

A.B.,  14. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Morgan  Park. 

Morgan  Park. 

Smith,  Kenneth  Gardner, 

A.B.,  12H. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Dixon, 

5836  Drexel  av. 

Speer,  Henry  Dallas, 

Ph.B.,  14.  2H 

.  Williams  College. 

Chicago, 

161,  30th  St. 

Sperans,  Joel, 

8.a,  12J^,  2. 

Gymnasium.  Taganrog, 
Russia. 

Russia, 

16  Sn. 
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NAME. 


COLLEGE  ;  MAJORS.   SCHOOL  OR  INST'r. 


Steigmeyer,  Frederick  Frank  s.B.,  4. 

Stevens,  Raymond  William,  a.B.,  7,  l. 

Stone,  Harry  Wheeler,  a.B.,  13. 

Stowell,  Reuben  Giles,  s.B.,  14,  l. 

Tefft,  Nellie  Edna,  a.B.,  5. 

Thomas,  Ida  May,  Ph.B.,  4. 

Thomas,  Mary  Susan,  Ph.B.,  14,  i. 

Thompson,  Emily  Churchill,  A.B.,  4. 

Todd,  Elmer  Ely,  a.B.,  15. 

Tolman,  Cyrus  Fisher,  Jr.,  A.B.,  iiK,  1. 

Tooker,  Robert  Newton,  Jr.,  A.B.,  6. 

Trumbull,  Donald  Shurtleff,  a.B.,  3. 

Vaughan,  L.  Brent,  ph.B.,  llj^. 

Vaughan,  William  Cain,  g.B.,  i. 

Wales,  Henry  Whitwell,  Jr.,  ph.B.,  ii. 

Wallace,  Emma,  A.B.,  ii. 

Walling,  William  English,  s.B.,  7. 

Walls,  Emma  Beales,  Ph.B.,  loj^,  i. 
Weingarten,  Frederick  Simon,  s.B.,  135^,  7. 

Wiley,  Harry  Dunlap,  s.B.,  9. 

Williams,  Charles  Byron,  a.B.,  11. 

Willis,  Gwendolin  Brown,  a.B.,  14K. 
Williston,  Frances  Greenwood,  a.B.,  15M,  1. 

Winston,  Alice,  A.B.,3. 

Winston,  Charles  Sumner,  a.B..  10. 

Wolff,  Henry  D.,  S.B.,  7^. 

Wolff,  Louis,  Jr.,  S.B.,  4, 1. 

Woods,  William  Brenton,  Ph.B.,  12K,  5. 

Woodward,  Vernie  Emma,  a.B.,  14J^. 

Wooley,  Paul  Gerhardt,  g.B.,  3. 

Yarzembski,  Vladyslas,  s.B.,  5^. 


Buchiel  College, 
South  Side  School. 
80.  DiviHon  High  School, 
No.  Diviiion  High  8cJu)oL 
Elgin  High  School, 
Morgan  Park  Academy, 
Northweetem  Univer$ity, 

Like  High  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy, 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
UniverHty  School, 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Oberlin  College, 
South  Side  School. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
EngletDood  High  School, 
Hyde  Park  High  Scliool, 
Northwestern  Univereity, 
College  of  CUy  of  N,  Y. 
Princeton  High  School. 
University  of  Rochester, 
Racine  Academy. 
So.  Division  High  School. 
South  Side  School. 
South  Side  School. 
Chicago  Academy. 
Chicago  Academy. 
University  of  Michigan, 
Meriden  High  School, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
N,  W,  Division  High  School. 


HOME  address. 

Attica,  O, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Elgin, 

Sioux  City,  la, 

Myersdale,  Pa, 

Chicago, 

Dixon, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Stoanton,  O, 

Richmond,  Ind, 

Lanark, 

Englewood, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Dunlap, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Racine,  Wis, 

Elmhurst. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Evanston. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Meriden,  Conn, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Total,  220. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS, 

5418  Greenwood  av. 
3574  Vincennes  av. 
3411  Vernon  av. 
58  Sn. 
27  F. 

Hotel  Barry. 
Students'  Hall, 
Englewood. 
4457  Emerald  av. 
5535  Lexington  av. 
41  University  Place. 
29  Sn. 

4544  Oakenwald  av. 
5831  Madison  av. 
5475  Kimbark  av. 
62,  43d  St. 
748,  71st  St. 
4127  Drexel  boul. 
4334  Greenwood  av. 
3237  Calumet  av. 
5836  Drexel  av. 
6127  Sheridan  av. 
5551  Lexington  av. 

43  B. 

363  E.  58th  st. 
363  E.  58th  st. 
Hotel  Vendome. 
43  Harcourt  Bldg. 
395,  57th  St. 

44  Kl. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 
1061  N.  Hoyne  av. 


TffU   UNCLASSIFIED   STUDENTS, 


NAME. 

A  bells,  Harry  Delmont, 
Adams,  Julia  Regula, 
Ailing,  Harriet  Sarah, 
Anderson,  Esther  Lowell, 
Austin,  Helen  Maria, 
Bacon,  Maud, 
Battis,  Annie  Louisa, 
Beardsley,  Anna  Poole, 
Berry,  Maud, 
Bowers,  Abraham, 
Braam,  Jacob  William, 
Brown,  Mary  Spalding,  Mrs., 


SCHOOL  OR  INST'r. 

Mt.  Hermon  {Northfield,  Mass.) 

Kirkland  School. 

Oswego  Nor.  and  Train.  Scfux>l,  New  York, 

Adelphi  Academy  {N.  Y.) 

College  of  France  and  the  Sorbonne, 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Burr  <t  Burton  Seminary. 

Fem.  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Mt.  Morris  College. 

Chicago  Institute  of  Technology. 

Rockford  High  School. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Uxbridge,  Mass, 

Chicago, 

Moreland, 

Chicago, 

Ilion,  N,  Y, 

Chicago, 

Manchester,  Vt, 

Washington,  Ark, 

Chicago. 

St,  Joseph, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

60th  St.  &  Wharton  av. 

11  Kl. 

5443  Jackson  av. 

5612  Drexel  av. 

46  F. 

221  E.  47th  St. 

13  B. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

5638  Madison  av. 

5747  Lexington  av. 

82  D. 

4637  Greenwood  av. 
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NAME. 

Oasteel,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Chapin,  Lillian, 
Clark,  Grace  NewBome,  Mrs. 
Cobbe,  Thomas  Harper, 
Oomstock,  Louise  Bates, 
CJortner,  John  Lee, 
Ouddeback,  Elnora, 
Da«is,  Alvin  Edward, 
Dawes,  Sarah  Louisa, 
Dickerson,  Si)encer  Cornelius, 
Ekigle,  Alice  Barker,  Mrs., 
Gallion,  Charles  Horace, 
Geiger,  Minnie, 

'George,  Abigail  Matilda, 
Goodspeed,  Edith  Maria, 
-Goes,  Mary  Lathrop, 
Grant,  Jane  Katherine, 
Gray.  Charlotte  C,  Mrs. 
Hannan,  Louise  Mary, 
Heesler,  John  Charles, 
Hill,  Elizabeth  Gertrude, 
Howerth,  Cora  Olive,  Mrs., 
Johnston,  Lucy  Marian, 
Keen,  Ida  Edwards,  Mrs., 
Kelso,  Wilber  Madison. 
Kennedy,  Mary, 
Kingsley,  Julius  Stanton, 
Leonard,  Bessie, 
MacDougal,  Lydia  A., 
Jtfatz,  Evelyn, 
McCalla,  Emery  Ellsworth, 
McKinley,  Albert  Edward, 


SCHOOL  OR  INST'R. 

O^neseo  Collegiate  Imtitute. 
TV.  Division  High  School. 
Drury  College, 
Missouri  Valley  College, 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Terrell  College. 
Alma  College. 
Wayland  Academy. 
Wheaton  Seminary,  Norton,  Mass. 
TiUotson  Institute,  Austin. 

Illinois  Wesley  an  University. 
Campbell  University. 

Cedar  Rapids  High  School,  Iowa. 
Iowa  State  Normal. 
Piano  High  School,  Illinois. 
Vassar  College. 

College  of   Liberal  Arts,  Chautauqua. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Northtoestem  University, 
Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary. 
Cambridge  English  High  School. 
Mrs.  Loring*s  School. 
Albion  College. 
Morgantovm  High  School. 
Monmouth  College. 
Oenesee  Wesley  an  Seminary. 
Wellesley  College, 
Potsdam  State  Normal  School. 
Chicago  High  School. 
Pontiac  High  School. 
Temple  College,  Philadelphia. 


McWhirt,  Mary  Celestia,  Mrs.,  Cook  County  Normal  School. 
Mitchell,  Florence  Louise,  Maine  Wesleyan  ColUge. 


Moran,  Alice  Elizabeth, 
Munson,  Sarah, 
Nacey,  Helen  Arabella, 
Niblock,  Rachel  Elizabeth, 
•O'Connor.  Nellie  Johnson, 
Otis,  Marion  Louise. 
Paddock,  Catherine  Dix, 
Parker,  Manila  Zeroyda, 
Payne,  Walter  Am 
Pooley,  WUliam  John, 
Porter,  Josephine  Leslie, 
Bice,  Elbridge  Washburn, 
Bobbins,  Simeon  Vohiey, 
Rowan,  Jean  Morton, 
Ranyon,  Laura  Louise* 
Schafer,  Dora  Louise, 
Scudder,  John  Arnold, 


Visitation  Academy  (2>.  C.) 

MacDonald  Ellis  School  (D,  C.) 

St.  Mary's  Academy  (Notre  Dame,  Ind,) 

Coe  College. 

Chauncey  Hall  School  (ifoM.) 

Kirkland  School,  Chicago. 

No,  Division  High  School. 

Colby  Academy  {N.  H.) 

Missouri  State  Normal. 

Albion  College, 

Rocltford  Seminary, 

Pontictc  High  School. 

niinois  University. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Plainfleld  High  School. 

Cincinnati  High  School, 

St.  PauVs  School.  Concord,  N.  H. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Oeneseo. 
Chicago, 
Springfield,  Mo, 
RoodhousCf  III. 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 
Wartrace,  Tenn, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Marinette,  Wis. 
Petersham,  Mass, 
Austin,  Texas. 
Chicago. 
St.  Joseph. 
South  Amana,  Iowa. 

Cliicago. 
Omaha,  Neb, 
Piano, 

St,  Paul,  Minn. 
Albany,  N,  Y, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 

Red  Wing,  Minn, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 

Plattsmouth,  Neb. 
Franks, 
Chicago, 

Easthampton,  Mass. 
Malone,  N,  Y. 
Chicago. 
Pontiac. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago. 
Englewood, 
Chicago, 
Zanesville,  O, 
Chicago, 
Colfax,  Wash, 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Brodhead,  Wis. 
Hurdland,  Mo. 
Scales  Mound. 
Monroe  Centre. 
Pontiaxi, 
Lamont. 
Almont,  Mich, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Fort  Madison,  la. 
Chicago, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

5724  Drexel  av. 
5418  Kimbark  av. 
14  Kl. 

438  E.  57th  st. 
5740  Monroe  av. 
5816  Washington  av. 
6036  Woodlawn  av. 
6124  Wharton  av. 

13  B. 
3Sn. 

107,  44th  St. 
Hotel  Barry. 

6941  Laflin  st.  Engle 

wood. 
4744  Kenwood  av. 
34  B. 

4020  Ellis  av. 
8F. 
16  B. 

5134  Grand  Boul. 
346,  55th  St. 
5332  Drexel  av. 
5709  Drexel  av. 
6  Wellington  pi. 
4555  Ellis  av. 
Hotel  Barry. 
6142  Oglesby  av. 
623,  55th  St. 
6460  Oglesby  av. 
37  Kl. 
431  Oak  St. 
6034  Woodlawn  av. 
25  G. 
6036  Woodlawn  av. 

14  B. 

4710  Vincennes  av. 
5627  Monroe  av. 
4501  Indiana  av. 
40  F. 

3565  Forest  av. 
294  Huron  st. 
5457  Cornell  av. 
5550  Drexel  av. 
5800  Jackson  av. 
5800  Jackson  av. 
389,  57th  St. 
6034  Woodlawn  av. 
5479  Kimbark  av. 
5836  Drexel  av. 
45  Kl. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
5825  Kimbark  av. 
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SCHOOL  OB  IMST'r. 

HOME  ADDBS88. 

PBESENT  ADDBESS. 

Shalliee,  Guy  Wheeler, 

Buffalo  Normal  School, 

Arcade,  N,  Y. 

42  Sn. 

Shibley,  Mary  Capitola, 

Northwestern  UniversUy, 

Chicago, 

6128  Lexington  av. 

Smith,  Franklin  Currier, 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago, 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Stapp,  Belle, 

Aurora  (Ind.)  High  SchooL 

Lawrenceburghflnd.  5722  Kimbark  av. 

Stover,  Jessie  Belle, 

University  of  South  Dakota, 

Centreville  8,  Dak. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Sttlckrath,  Justus  Henry, 

Iowa  State  Normal  School, 

Osage,  la. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

Sturges,  Mrs.  Helen, 

GanneH  Institute  (Ma$$.), 

Chicxigo, 

5627  Monroe  av. 

Swett,  Mary  Chase, 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 

Chicago, 

5006  Washington  av. 

Vance,  Rufus  Adair, 

Mit»<yuH  VaUey  College. 

Marshall,  Mo. 

438  E.  57th  st. 

Walsh,  Harry  Frederick, 

Sout^  Side  SchooL 

Chicago. 

376,  40th  St. 

Wieland,  Otto  E., 

Proteminary  (Elmhurst,) 

35  Sn. 

Williams,  Charles  Lewis, 

California  College. 

Santa  Clara,  Cal, 

Wilmarth,  Anna  Hawes, 

MinBerrig'B  School, 

Chicago, 

29  B. 

Wilson,  William  Otis, 

Western  Normal  College 

Bushnell, 

45  Sn. 

Witt,  Hattie  C, 

Vassar  College. 

Belvidere. 

23  F. 

WoUpert,  Marie, 

OirW  Seminary,  Stillport, 

San  Frandsco,  Cal. 
Total,  79. 

50  B. 

8VMMAMY  {WINTER  QUARTER,  1894). 

(School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
Ogden  School  of  Science,    -  -  -  - 

Non-Eesident  Students,  .... 

Graduate  Divinity  School, 
English  Theological  Seminary, 
Danish-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary, 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary 
Univkbsity  College  Students,  ...... 

Academic  College  Students,       .-...-. 
Unclassified  Students,  ....... 


Divinity  Students, 


23 
87 
24 
4 
13 
73 
220 
79 


Deduct  Names  Repeated, 


Total, 


761 

6 

•^5 
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CONSTITUENCY  OF  CLASSES,  SPRING  QUARTER,  1894. 

Rbmabks  :  1.  The  ntunbera  of  departments  cmd  coiines  correflpond,  in  general,  to  those  of  the  AnnuaIi  Rboisteb  and  CaL' 
KMDAK  No.  8,  in  the  University  proper*  and  in  the  Divinity  School. 

2.  All  classes  recite  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  four  floors  of  this  building  are  lettered,  the  first  being 
A,  and  the  rooms  numbered. 

3.  Abbreriations :  Jr=Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  i?=Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory;  TTs Walker  Museum;  y=Ghraduate 
Student;  w^Uniyersity  College  Student;  0= Academic  College  Student;  d=Divinity  Student.  Where  not  otherwise  designatedr 
the  student  is  unclassified. 

4.  Numerals  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  list  indicate  the  number  of  students  taking  the  course. 

5.  In  nearly  all  cases  recitations  occur  every  week-day  except  Monday.  The  hours  of  recitations  can  be  ascertained  at  the 
University,  in  the  Registrar's  office. 


TJIE  SCHOOLS   OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND   SCIENCE. 


I.    A.    PHILOSOPHY. 

R,  and  0. 13-17. 

(Students,  43;  courses  registered,  63). 

AdTanced  Psychology.    DM.    (10) 

Associate  Professor  Strong. 
Baker,  g  Campbell,  g  Sta£Ford,  g 


Bixon,  d 
Bray,g 


Cuddeback, 
Payne, 


Wood,  a 


(8) 


Seminar  in  Psychology.    DM.    (16) 

Associate  Professor  Strong. 
Sisson,  g  Sta£Ford,  g  (2) 

Morements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
M.    Ist  Term.    (4a) 

Assistant  Professor  Tufts. 


(19) 


AdTanced  Logic  and  Theory  of  Knowledge.    M.    Ist 
Term.    (11) 

Assistant  Professor  Tufts. 
(Course  not  taken). 

Introductory  Course :    Philosophy.    DM.    (3) 

Dr.  Mezes. 
Munson, 
Strawn,  a 
Walker,  u 
Williams,  u 
Wyant,  u  (17) 


Goldberg,  a 

Payne, 

Spalding,  u 

Henry,  9 

Pierce,  u 

Taylor,  g 

Lathe,  a 

Porter  J.  L., 

Tompkins,  g 

Love,  9 

Porter,  E.,  0 

Wllkins,^ 

Milligan,9 

Sanders,  y 

Wood,y 

Milliman,9 

Smith,  M.  C,  g 

Zeublin,  g 

Otis, 

Bronson,  d 
Carpenter,  a 
Clarke,  a 
Curtis,tt 
Daris 
Hoebeke,  u 


Hopkins,  a 
Howard,  u 
Leiser,  a 
Harot,ii 
Mathews,  u 
Moore, « 


Spencer's  First  Principles.    M.    2d  Term.    (9) 

Dr.  Mezes. 


Bronson,  d 

Otis, 

Sanders,  g 

Goldberg,  a 

Payne, 

Spalding,  u 

Henry,  (^ 

Pierce, u 

Taylor,  g 

Love,  (7 

Porter,  J.  L. 

Tompkins,  g 

Milligan,^ 

Porter,  E.,  a 

Wood,  y 

Millman,9 

(17) 


n.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

C.3-8. 
(Students,  43 ;  courses  registered,  68). 
Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (19) 


Head  Professor  Laughliii. 


Cunmiings,  g 
Qrant,  L.  C,  g 


Northrup,  g 
Sikes,  g 


Thompson,  g 

White,  H.  K.,  g        (6) 


Unsettled  Problems  of  Economic  Theory.  DM.  (4) 
Head  Professor  Laughlin. 
Chandler,  g  Stowe,  g  White,  H.  K.,  g 

Cummings,  g  Tunell,  g  Williams,  F.  N.,  y 

Paden,y  West,  M.,  9  Willis,  fir  (9> 

Seminar  in  Finance.    DM.    (18) 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller. 

Tunell,  g  (5) 


Brown,  y 
Catterall,  g 


Stowe,  g 
Thurston,  g 
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Financial  History  of  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (14) 
Professor  A.  C.  Miller. 

Barnes,  u  McCalla,  u  Williams,  J.,  a 

Curtis,  tt  Paden,y  Willis,  y  (7> 

Jude,  g 

Social  Economics.    DM.    (SB) 

Associate  Professor  Bbmis. 
Porter,  J.  L.,  Sikes,  y  Wilkinson,  y  (3) 
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Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (3) 

Dr.  Caldwell. 
Barrett,  g  Hardy,  g  Slices,  g 

Grant,  L.  C,  g  Herron,  g  Ware,  g  (6) 


History  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (5) 

Dr.  Caldwell. 
Dye,  g  Learned,  g 

Fenelon,  g  Mitchell,  a 


Railway  Transportation.    DM. 

Herron,  g 
Tariff  History.    DM.    (13) 


Willis,  g 
(12) 


(5) 


Mr.  Hill. 


Barrett,  g 
Hardy,  (7 
Lipskey,  a 

Socialism.    DM. 


Boyd,  9 
Hardy,  9 


MUler.  R.  N.,  g 
Mitchell,  a 
Ramsey,  It 

(7) 
Ware,  j; 


(1) 


Mr.  Hill. 

Sass,  a 

Stowe,  g 

Williams,  F.N.,j;    (9) 


Dr.  Veblen. 

WimamB,F.N.,9    (4) 


Advanced  Statistics.    (Research  work).    DM.  (11) 

Dr.  Hourwich. 
White,  H.K.,y  (1) 

State  Interference  in  the  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
DM.    (8A) 

Mr.  Cumminos. 
(Course  not  taken). 

Oral  Debates.    DM.    (18) 

Messrs.  Hill,  Lovett,  and  Clark. 
Barnes,  u  Moseley,  g  Thurston, 

Barnard,  H.,  a  Rice,  Wilkins,  g 

Behan,  u  Sass,  L.,  a  Williams,  g 

McCalla.  Stowe,  y  Willis,  g  (12) 


Elements  of  Political  Science.    DM.    (6) 

Head  Professor  Judson. 

Atwood,  W.,  a           Davis.  A.,  Mosley,  g 

Barnard,  a                 Eastman,  it  Strawn,  a 

Barrett,  g                   Ferti«,  g  Wallin,  g 

Chandler,  tt                Grant,  £r  Wilson,                   (14) 
Curtis, «                    Howard,  u 

Research.    DM. 

Head  Professor  Judson. 
Start,  g  Wallace,  g  (2) 

International  Law.    DM.    (9) 

Professor  Lawrence. 
(Course  not  given). 


The  Geography  of  Europe. 
(Two  Sections). 


DM. 


Adams, 
Alden,  g 
Bishop,  a 
Bond, a 
Brown,  a 
Calhoun,  a 
Campbell,  a 
Caraway,  a 
Chadboum,  u 
Chollar,  a 
(^rtner, 
Dibell,  a 
Dickerson, 
Dooffherty,  R.,  a 
Eastman,  u 
Eberhart,  a 
Esf^n,  a 
Friedman,  a 


Gleason,  a 
Greenbaum,  a 
Hewitt,  H.,  a 
Horing,  a 
HoUoway,  a 
Johnson,  a 
Liebenstein,  a 
Livingstone,  a 
Loeb,  a 
McGoo,  a 
McGillivray,  a 
Nelson,  a 
Nichols,  a 
Packer,  a 
Peabody,  a 
Pike,  a 
Peet,  C.  E.,  g 


IV. 


(16> 

Mr.  Conger. 
Pierce,  L.,  u 
Ramsey,  u 
Rand,  a 
Robinson,  I.,  u 
Roby,  a 
Roosa,  u 
Russell,  L.,  a 
Sampsoll,  a 
Smith,  a 
Speer,  a 
SteyoDs,  a 
Steigmeyer,  a 
Todd, a 
Tooker,  a 
Winston,  a 
Williams, 
Wolff,  a 


(52) 


HISTORY. 

a  5-8. 
(Students,  177;  courses  registered,  237). 

Seminar :    Special  Topics  connected  with  American 
History.    DM.    (36) 

Head  Professor  von  Holst. 


Aldon,  g                     Hastings,  g 

Scofield,  g 

in.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Beban,  u                     Hinkley,  g 
Blakely,  g                  Jude,  g 

Start,  g 
Thurston,  g 

C.  I,  9y  10,  12, 

Catterall,  g               MacDougal, 

Van  der  Ploeg,  g 

(Students,  86 ;  courses  registered,  93). 

Clark,  H.  B.,  g           Miller,  R.  N.,  g 
Crandall,  R.  K.,  g     Mosley,  g 

Wallin,  g 
Webster,  W.  C,  g 

Seminar  in 

Politics.    DM.    (1) 

Davis,  W.  S.,  g          Northrup, « 

Wilcox,  g 

Head  Professor  Judson. 

Dorman,  g                 Page,  g 

White,  g 

French,  g                  RuUkoetter,  g 

Wyant,  u                 (2S) 

Blakely,  g 

Mead,  g                     WUcoz,  g 

Fry. 

Brown,  9 

Thompson,  g             Willard,  L.,  g 

(7) 

Dingee,  a 

The  French  Revolution  and  the 

Napoleonic  Era. 

Comparative  Politics.    DM.    (4) 

The  Consulate  and  the  Empire.    DM.    (21) 
Head  Professor  von  Holst. 

Head  Professor  Judson. 

Alden,  g                     Hastings,  g 

Matz, 

Alden,  g 

Farr.y                        Rullkoetter,  y 

Church,  u                  Hinkley,  g 

McCasky.  g 

Brown,  y 

Knox,  g                     Sikes,  g 

Crandall,  R.  K.,  g     Jude,  g 

Page,  y 

Chandler,  u               MacDougal,              Start,  g 

Davis,  W.  S.,  g          Kohlsaat,  u 

Van  der  Ploeg,  g 

Davis,  g 

Miller,  g                     Stowe,  g 

Dorman,  g                 Learned,  g 

Webster,  W.  C,  g 

Dorman,  g 

Mosley,  g                   Tunnicliff,  g 

Fertig,  g                    MacDougal, 

Wilson,  W.O.,        (19) 

Dye.  g 

Northrup,  u              Wallin,  g 

(18) 

Fry. 
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Seminar: 

BUkely.ff 

Cattenll^ff 

Cnuidall«0 


Later  English  Institutions.    DM.    (32) 
Professor  Terry. 


Hinckley,  g 
Himter,  g 
UeCaBkj.g 
Ogden,  9 


Soofleld,  g 
Thompeon,  g 
WUooz,  g 


(11) 


The  First  Attempt  to  Reorganise  Barbaric  Society  in 
Europe  nnder  Roman  Forms  (continued).  DM. 
(11) 

Behan, « 

CarrolltH 

Donn^y 

Farr.p 

Fertig,y 

OUpatrick,  a 

KnoXtQ 


McCafferty,  u 
HacDousalt 
MaoLean,  (^ 
Horan,  A.  E., 
Monyi,  T.,  u 
Radford, « 
Rogers,  a 


Professor  Terrt. 

Rowan, 
Rollkoetter,  g 
Spencer,  g 
Strawu,  a 
Van  der  Ploeg,  g 
WiUiams,  u  (20) 


The  History  of  Egypt.    M.    Ist  Term.    (3a) 

Associate  Professor  Qoodspebd. 

Blackmarr,  u  HcKinney,  d  Schafer, 

Cook,  d  HacLean,  g  Steyens,  d 

French,  g  Osgood,  u  Whitaon,  a 

Knox,  9  Patrick,  d  Wiahart,  d  (14) 

Loekwood  (Mn.),  d  Randall,  d 

The  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.    M.    2d 
Term.    (3b) 

Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 


(17) 


The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. 
DM.    (4) 

Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 
Clark,  Owen,  g  WoUpert, 

Fettig,9  Rogers,  a  Wyant, «  (8) 

MacLean,  g  Williams, 

Studies  in  the  Origin  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
DM.    (13) 

Dr.  Schwill. 
M eCTaakey,  g  Spencer,  g  Thompson,  g  (4) 

SeoOeld^ir 


Beyn. 

Knox,  9 

Schafer, 

rook,d 

MacLean,  g 

Thompson,  d 

Frants,d 

Osgood,  u 

Whitson,  u 

French,  9 

Patrick,  d 

Wishart,d 

Griffith,  d 

Pooley, 

Wood.d 

Halbert,d 

Randall,  d 

Outline  History  of  Modem  Europe. 


Orayes,  P.,  a 
Haft,  a 
Hale,  a 
Hughes,  a 
Holbert,  a 
Jackson, a 
Klock,a 
McCorkle,  a 


Bmnett,  a 
Cha«berlin,a 
Cook,  a 
Dibell^a 
DofBsif^a 
BooglMrty,  M .. 
Ellis,  a 
Gardner,  a 


DM.    (48) 
Dr.  Schwill. 

Hoffatt,  a 
Pierce,  L.,  u 
Sass,a 
Scndder, 
Shallies, 
Sherman,  a 
Sherwin,  a 
Smith,  K.,  a 


Outline  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.    DM.    (47a) 
Assistant  Professor  Thatcher. 


Adams, 
Ailing, 
Ballon,  a 
Barrett,  C,  a 
Batt,  a 
Beach,  a 
Bishop,  a 
Bond,  a 
Brandt,  a 
Campbell,  a 
Cornish,  a 
(yoegrove,  a 


Fish,  a 

Flint,  N.  W.,  a 
Goodman,  a 
Graves,  L.,  a 
Gwin,  a 
Hay,  a 
Hulshart,a 
Hntcliings,a 
Hyman,  a 
Johann, a 
Jordan,  a 
Liamay,  a 


Ogleree,  a 
Parker, 
Perkins,  a 
Peterson,  a 
Radford,  M.  E.,  a 
Rothschild,  a 
Russell,  a 
Sherman,  F.,  a 
Tefft,  a 
Thomas,  a 
Wallace,  a 
Walls,  a  (36) 


Outline  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.    DM.    (47b) 


Alschuler,  a 
Anderson,  a 
Breeden,  a 
Browne,  a 
Brown,  J.,  a 
Calhonn,  a 
Campbell,  a 
Chamberlin,  a 
Cronse,  a 
Eberhart,  a 
Freeman,  a 
QranUa 

Outline  History  of  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (46) 

Dr.  Shspardson. 
Raycroft.  a 
Scovel,  u 
Smith,  a 
Williams. 
Wilmarth, 
Wilson. 


Greenbaum,  a 
Hale,  a 
Hannan, 
Hartley,  a 
Keeler,  a 
Kingaiey, 
Lagergren,  a 
Law,  a 

Liyingstone,  a 
Loeb,  a 
Mandel,  a 


Mr.  Conger. 
Hannhardt,  a 
Mo(jhee.  a 
Plant,  a 
Rand,  a 
Robinson,  a 
Scndder, 
Shrere,  a 
Smith,  a 
Steigmeyer,  a 
Tolman,  a 
Wolff,  a  (34) 


Blackmar,  u 
Brown,  a 
Chapin, 
Daris,  y 
Eastman,  u 
Gale,  a 
Gleason,  a 


Hay,« 
Hubbard,  a 
Hulshart,  a 
Lipsky,  a 
Losier,  u 
McCafferty,  u 
McCalla, 


(20) 


V.    SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  ANTHROPOLCXJY. 

C.  2, 10-12,  and  W. 

(Students,  77 ;  courses  registered,  124). 

Seminar:  The  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Sociology  of 
SodalUm.    3DM.    (23) 


Head  Professor  Small. 


Clark.  H.  B.,  g 
Daries,  L.,  g 
Gow,  y 


Learned, g 
Sanders,  g 
Vincent,  g 


West,  9 

Willard,  L.,  g  (8) 


The  Organic  Functions  of  the  State  and  of  Govem- 
ment    DM.    (26) 

Head  Professor  Small. 


(M) 


Atkinson,  g 
Boyd.  9 
Brownson,  d 
Cuddeback,  g 
Dye,y 
Fulcomer,  g 
Hastings,  p 
Howerth,  g 


Jolmston,  g 
Kirkpatrick,  g 
Head,d 
Moore,  u 
Paden,  g 
Porter,  u 
Road,  d 


Sanders,!^ 
Shatto,  d 
Steelman,  d 
Vincent,  g 
Ward,  d 
Willard,  L.,  g 
Wishart,d 


(22) 
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Head  Professor  Small. 

Atkinson,  g 

Hastings,  y 

Sanders,  9 

Clark,H.B.,a 

Howerth,  g 

Spencer,  g 

Davies,  L.,  0 

Johnston,  g 

Steelman,  y 

Fnlcomer,ir 

Kirkpatriok, 

g         Vincent,  g              (14) 

Gow,(r 

Mead,i^ 

Seminar.    DM.    (14) 

Assistant  Professor  Henderson. 

Atkinson,  g 

Howerth,  g 

Waldo,  d 

Boyd,a 

Putnam,  g 

West,  g                    CI) 

Hickb.  d 

The  Family. 

M.    Ist  Term. 

(18) 

Assistant  Professor  Henderson. 

Barrett,  M.  F., 

g       Haselton,  d 

Proctor,  d 

Chalmero,  d 

HeU,u 

Randall,  d 

Chapin,  d 

Home,  d 

Stevens,  d 

Church,  u 

Howerth,  g 

Swartc,  de,  a 

Cnddebaok, « 

Kohlsaat,  u 

Tajlor,  d 

Daries,  L.,  g 

Morgan,  u 

Waldo,  d 

Goldberg,  a 

Osgood,  u 

Wilkin,  g 

Ooodman,  d 

Patrick,  d 

Wishart,  d 

Guard,  d 

Pike,g 

Wright,  d                (27) 

Non-Political  and  Non-Economical  Associations. 
M.    2d  Term.    (19) 

Assistant  Professor  Henderson. 
Barrett,  M.  F.,  g       Halbert,  d  Procter,  d 

Beyl,  d  Haselton,  d  Randall,  d 

Chapin,  d  Home,  d  Wilkins,  g 

Davies,  L.,17  Patrick,  d  Wishart,  y  (14) 

Eaton,  d  Peta,  g 

Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.    DM.    (10) 

Assistant  Professor  Talbot. 
Cary,  g  (1) 

Practical  Hygiene.     DM.    (12a) 


Assistant  Professor  Talbot. 


BeU,a 
Butler,  a 
(/hapin, 
Crandall,  a 
De  Graff,  a 
Dougherty,  u 
Hopkins,  a 
Hurlbut,  a 


Kane,  a 
Kellogg,  a 
Kennedy,  a 
Maynard,  a 
McClintock,  a 
McWilliams,  A.,  a 


Messick,  a 
Morgan,  a 
Niblock, 
Parcell,  a 
Robertson,  a 
Williams,  C.  B.,  a 


McWilliams,  M.E.,  a  Wilmarth, 


(22) 


Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.    DM.    (1) 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 
Dunn,  g  (1) 

Physical  Anthropology.    Laboratory  Work.   DM.   (2) 
Assistant  Professor  Starr. 
(Course  not  taken). 

Prehistoric  Archaeology  of  North  America.    DM.    (8) 
Assistant  Professor  Starr. 
Bale,  d  Miller,  M.  L.,  y         Woods, «  (5) 

Dunn,  g  Willard,  D.  E.,  g 


Labor  Legislation,  and  Some  Other  Phases  of  State 
ActiTity  on  Behalf  of  Wage  Workers.    DM. 

(21) 

Associate  Professor  Bemis. 

Atkinson,  g  Northrup,  u  Wilkinson,  g  (3) 

Applied  Anthropology.    DMM.    (3) 


Dr.  West. 


(Course  not  taken). 


VI.    (COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

D,15, 
(Students,  8;  courses  registered,  8). 

The  Religions  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Northern 
Europe.    DM.    (3) 

Associate  Professor  Qoodspbed. 
Brewster  (Mrs.),       Pooley,  Thompson,  T.  M.,  d 

Home,d  Sanderson,  d  Wood,  A.  W.,  9        (8) 

Howard,  d  Taylor,  d 


VU.    SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

D.  12-16. 
(Students,  82;  courses  registered,  188). 
The  Three  Legal  Codes.    M.    Ist  Term.    (13) 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
Archibald,  g  Gray,  Soares,  g 

Allison,  d  Jones.  L.,  g  Whaley,  g 

Berry,  g  Hunter,  J.,  u  Walker,  D.  A.,  g 

Dickey,  9  Hallory,^  Watson,  d  (IS) 

Goodn>eed,  E.  J.,y 

Seminar  in  Comparative  Semitic  Grammar.    DM 

(94) 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
Jones,  L.,  g  Whaley,  g 

Mallory.  g  Walker,  D.  A.,  g      (8) 

Soares,ir 

M.    2d  Term.    (— ) 

Head  Professor  Harper. 


Archibald,  g 
Berry,  9 
Dickey,  g 

Hebrew  Syntax. 


Eaton,  d 
Ewintf ,  d 
(Georges,  d 
Haselton, 
Herrick, 
Jones,  H.  F.,  d 


Lockhart, 

Morgan, 

Owen,  E,  J.,  g 

Randall,  J.  H.,d 

Rocen,d 

Vamey.  d  (19) 


Bale,  d 
Beyl,d 
Bruce,  d 
Coon,  D.  B.,  d 
Chalmers,  d 
Chapin,  d 
Davies,  F.  G.,  d 

Old  Testament  Legal  Literature.  M.    2d  Term.   (27) 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

Archibald,  g  Gray,  Soares,  g 

Allison,  d  Jones,  L.,  y  Whaley,  g 

Berry,  g  Hunter,  J.,  u  Walker,  D.  A.,  g 

Dickey,  9  Mallory,  17  Watson,  d  (13) 

Goodspeed,  £.  J.,  g 

Arabic :    Thousand  and  One  Nights.    DM.    (66) 

Professor  Hirsoh 
Archibald,  y  Jones  L.,  y  Walker,  y  (3> 
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Advanced  Syriac.    DM.    (50) 


Qoodtpeed^g 


Leiser,  a 


Professor  Hirsch. 
Walker,  g  (3) 


The  Books  of  Samuel.    M.    let  Term.    (6) 


Coptic.    M.    2d  Term.    (U) 


Howard,  H.,  d 


Professor  Hirsch. 


(1) 


The  Books  of  Samuel.    M.    Ist  Term.    (— ) 


Associate  Professor  Price. 


Bale.d 
Beyl^d 
Brace,  <i 
roon,d 
Chalmer»,d 


Chapin,  d 
DaTiea,  F.  G., 
Hageman,  d 
Hazelton,  d 
Herriek,  d 


Loekhartfd 
Morgan,  d 
Owen,  E.  J.,  g 
Randall,  d 
Vamey,  d 


(15) 


Modem  Discoreries  and  the  Old  Testament    M. 


Ist  Term. 

Allen,  C.  W.,  d 
Allen,  H.  H.,  d 
Berry,  d 
Blake,  d 
Boynton,  d 
Brewster  (Mrs.), 
Brownson,  E.  J.,  d 
Carroll,  d 
DaTis,  J.  T.,  d 
Dayis,  U.  S.,  d 
Dent,d 


(56) 

Associate 
Fisk,d 

Fradenbnrg*  d 
Giblett,d 
Gill,d 

(^rahlaohoff,  d 
Hatch,  d 
Hoyt,  d 
Lockhart,d 
Lockwood,  d 
Lockwood  (Mrs. 
Mason,  d 


Professor  Price. 
Mllne,d 

Morgan  (Mrs.),  d 
Sanderson,  d 
Schlamann,  d 
Smith,  C.  H.,  d 
Smith,  T.  L.,  d 
Speicher,  d 
Sturges,  Mrs., 
Snmmers,  d 

,)  d  Thompson,  d 
West,d 


(83) 


Mesopotamian  Geography.    M.    Ist  Term.    (61) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
(Course  not  taken). 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Life.    M.    2d  Term.  (59) 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 
(Course  not  taken). 

Assyrian  Letters.    M.    Ist  Term.    (75) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Berry,  g  Goodspeed.  g  (2) 

Babylonian  Contracts.    M.    2d  Term.    (76) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Berry,  g  (Soodspeed,  g  (2) 

Early  Historical  Inscriptions.    DM.    (72) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
MaUory,  g  Willett,  g  <2) 

Sight  Translation  in  Hebrew.  M.    2d  Term.    (9) 

Dr.  Crandall. 

Eaton,  d  Lockbart, 

Ewing,  d  Morgan,  d 

Georges,  d  Owen,  £.  J.,  g 

Hazelion,  Randall,  J.  H.,  d 

Herriek,  Rocon,  d 

Jones,  H.  F.,  d  Vamey,  d                (19) 


Bale.d 
Beyl.  d 
Brace,  d 
Coon,  D.  B.,  d 
Chalmers,  d 
Cbapin,  d 
Davies,  F.  G.,  c 


Atchley,  d  Ewing,  d 

Borden,  d  Fletcher,  d. 

Braker,  d  Frantz,  d 

(^oon,  D.  B.,  d  Georges,  d 

Criswell,  d  Goodman,  d 

Eaton,  d  (^nard,  d 
Eddy,d 

Outline  of  Hebrew  History. 


Dr.  Crandall. 
Jones,  H.  F.,  d 
Lake,d 
Lemon,  d 
Rhodes,  d 
Rocen,  d 
Sanders,  d 


(191 


Ailing, 
Beyl,d 
Brewster, 


Chamberlin, 
Babank,  d 
(}riffith,d 


DM.     (-) 

Dr.  Kent. 
Howard,  u 
Roosa,  tt 
Stnrges, 


(9> 


Messianic  Prophecy.    M.    2d  Term.    (— ) 


Allison,  d 
Arnold,  a 
Bale,d 
Beyl,d 
Borden, d 
fironson,  d 
Chalmers,  d 
Ck>on,d 
Coon,  D.  I.,  d 


Eaton,  d 
Enbank,  d 
Ferguson,  g 
Frants,  d 
(hdfBth,d 
Guard,  d 
Haselton,  d 
Hendriok,  g 
Herriek,  d 


Dr.  Kent. 
Jones,  H.  F.,  d 
Lockbart,  d 
Morgan,  d 
Osgood, u 
Proctor,  d 
Stnrges, 
Vamey,  d 
Walker,  D.  A.,  g 
West,  d  (27) 


Vni.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 

D.  10-16. 

(Students,  10;  courses  registered,  10). 

The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Septuagint  and  other 
Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament* 
DM.    (43)  Dr.  Arnolt. 

Milligan,  g  Woodruff,  d  (2> 

Rapid  Reading  and  Interpretation  of  certain  Pauline 
EpisUes.    DM.    (4) 

Mr.  Votaw, 
Beyl,  d  Milne,  d  Shaw,  g 

Ewine,  d  Nordlcmder,  d  Vamey,  d  (8) 

Larson,  N.,  d  Patrick,  d 


IX.    SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 

(Students,  7;  courses  registered,  13). 

Sanskrit.    DM.    (2) 

Assistant  Professor  Buok. 
Fowler,  g  Jones,  J.  L.,  y  Winston,  g 

Jones,  F.  N.,  g  Linscott,  g  Zarbell,  g  (6) 


ATestan.    DM.    (6) 


Fowler,  g 
Jones,  F.  N.,  g 
Jones,  J.  L.,  g 


Assistant  Professor  Buck. 
Linscott,  g  Winston,  g 

Owen.  W.  B.,  g  Zarbell,  g  (7> 
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X.    THE  GREEK  liANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
B.2S. 
(Students,  64 ;  counee  registered,  77). 
Introduction  to  Study  of  the  Greek  Drama.    DM. 

(17) 


Pbofbssor  Shoret. 

Blaine,  g 

GUbert,  g 

Hoffatt,  a 

Clark,  g 

Kerr,  a 

Paschal,  g 

Cook,  17 

Jackson,  g 

Van  Vliet,  a 

Daniels,  u 

Johnson,  g 

Walker,  A.  T..  17 

DaTies,i7 

Leiser,  a 

Willis,  17 

Dingee,  a 

Lewis,  H.,  a 

Williston,  a           (20) 

Dodge,  9 

Lewis,  S.,  a 

Seminar:    The  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 
DM.    (20) 

Professor  Shoret. 
Chase,  g  Kmse, «  Sisson,  g 

Dodge,  g  Hilligan,  g  Smith,  g 

Ely,  g  Millerd,  17  Walker,  A.  T.,  g 

France,  g  Owen,  W.  B.,  g         Winston,  17  (14) 

Harley,  17  Paschal,  17 

Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients. 
M.    IstTerm.    (22) 

Professor  Shorey. 
Carpenter,  9  Lewis,  9  Reynolds,  17  (5) 

Gilbert,  g  Ogden,  g 

Thucydides.    DM.    (15) 

Associate  Professor  Tarbell. 
Beatty,  u  Clark  (Mrs.)  Owen,  £.  J.,  g 

Blaine,  17  Messing,  a  Paschal,  17  (6) 

Classical  Archeology.    DM.    (19) 

Associate  Professor  Tarbell. 
Chase,  g  Ely,  g  Jackson,  g 

Daniels,  g  Emery,  g  Millerd,  g  (6) 

Lysias.    DM.    (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Castle. 
Baird,  a  Goodman,  a  Porterfleld,  a 

Brown,  L.,  a  Marsh,  a  Sincere,  a 

Chamberlin,  J.  C,  a  Porter,  u  Tooker,  a  (10) 

Edwards,  17 

Homer.    DM.  (5) 

Assistant  Professor  Castle. 

Adkinson,  a  Erans,  a  Packer  a 

Baird,  a  Hoebeke,  u  Stevens,  a 

Brown,  L.,  a  Jackson,  a  Stone,  a 

Dibell,  a  Lntrell,  a  Thompson,  E.,  a 

Drew,  a  Minnick,  a  Todd,  a                   (16) 

Edwards,  g  

XI.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
B.2-8. 
(Students,  83 ;  ooorses  registered,  91) . 
Seminar  3 :    Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Verb.    DM.    (43) 

Head  Professor  Hale. 
Ely,  g  (Gilbert,  0  Smith,  E.  J.,  g 

Emery,  g  Harley,  17  Walker,  A.  T.,  g 

Fanlkner,  9  Jackson,  9  ZarbeU,  17  (11) 

France,  17  Millerd,  g 


Latin  Hymns ;  Latin  Prose  of  the  Christian  Church. 
DM.    (26) 

Professor  Chandler. 
Blaine,  17  Markham,  17  Shaw,  17 

Dayies,  M.  B.,  17        Moffatt,  a  Ward,  g 

Graves,  P.  S.,  a        Porterfleld,  a  Wasson,  g  (11) 

Hill,  Potter,  17 

The  Development  of  Roman  Oratory.    DM.    (28) 

Professor  Chandler. 
UeU,i«  Hill,  Messing,  a  (3) 

Roman  Administration.    DM.    (33) 

Associate  Professor  Abbott. 
Chase,  C.  K.,  g  Harley,  g  Ward,  17 

Dingee, «  HiU,  Wasson,  a  (8) 

Ely,  E.,  17  Shaw,  g 

Seminar :    Colloquial  Latin.    DM.    (41) 

Associate  Professor  Abbott. 
Dingee, «  Markham,  9  Zarbell,  17  (4) 

Jones,  F.,  g 

Cicero  (de  Senectute);  Livy  (Books  XXI  and  XXII); 

Terence   (Phormio);   Tacitus   (Germania    and 

As:ricola).    DMM.    (3d) 

Dr.  Miller. 
Apps,  a  Gailion,  Ndson,  a 

Batt,  a  (Graves,  E.  B.,  a        Plant,  a 

Coolidge,  a  Hartley,  a  Rnnyon, 

Dignan,  a  Hewitt,  H.  O.,  a       Sohwan,  a 

Dirks,  a  Hnbbard,  Tanaka,  a 

Dnrand,  a  Jenkinson,  a  Thompson,  a 

Edwards,  g  Jones,  a  Tnunboll,  a 

Ely,  a  Kells,  a  Wasson,  g 

Fish,  a  Loesoh,  a  Williams,  C.  B.,  a 

Flanders,  a  McWilliams,  A.,  a    WiUiams,  J.  W..  a 

Ford,  a  Morgan,  a  Winston,  a  (83) 

Horace  (Odes).    DM.    (8d) 


Alscholer,  a 
Barnard,  a 
Brown,  J.  S.,  a 
Caraway,  a 
Croose,  a 
Dudley,  a 


Evans,  a 
Freeman,a 
Hale.  B ,  a 
Johnson,  a 
Lingle,  a 
McKinley, 


Mr.  Emsrt. 
Mannhardt,a 
Schnelle,  a 
Scudder,  a 
Sincere,  a 
Stowell,  a 
Tolman,  a  (18) 


Selections  from  Ovid,  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Cicero's 
Letters.    DM.    (2a) 

Mr.  Emery. 
Campbell,  J.  T.,  a     (k>ldberg,  a  Weingarten,  a         (3) 


XU.    ROBIANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 
B.  12-16. 
(Students,  106;  courses  registered,  126). 
Old  French.    DM.    (3) 


Head  Professor  Khapp. 


Austin,  g 
Cutler,  g 
Fairchild.  g 


Hunter,  g 
Leeds,  i7 
Neff,9 


de  Poyen,  g 
Witkowskl,  g        (8) 
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Old  Spanish.    DM.    (7) 


AofltiD,  g 
Cutler,  g 
Fairebild,  g 


Head  Professor  Knapp. 
Hunter,  g  de  Poyen,  g 

Leeds,  g  Witkowski,  g 

Neff,  g  Wallace,  g  (9) 


Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation.    (16) 


Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 


Andenon, 
Barrett,  S.  8.,  a 
Bell^a 
Berry, 
Boomer,  u 
Eber!iart,a 
Gei^r, « 
Kane,  a 


Keith,  u 
Liebenttein,  a 
Lozior,  tt 
McClintock,  A.,  a 
M eflsiok,  a 
Paddock, 
Pnrcell,  a 
Radford,  a 


Steigmeyer,  a 
Sherman,  F.,  a 
Sherwin,  a 
Thomas,  M  „  a 
Van«han.  W.  C,  a 
Vanghan,  L.  B.,  a 
Wallace,  a 
Woods,  (24) 


Advanced  Syntax.    DM.    {—) 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
Barrett,  L.  E.,  a        Direr,  a  Maynard,  a 

Bowers,  Geor^  Bothschild,  a 

Brandt,  a  Grant,  F.,  a  Reese,  g  (11) 

Cuddeback,  u  Korsmeyer,  g 

Nineteenth  Century  Literature.    DM.    (13) 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
Korsmeyer,  g  Reese,  g  (2) 

Elements  of  French  Literature.    DM.    (34) 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
Beatty,  u  Gardner,  a  Jenldnson,  a 

Castle, «  Hay,  u  Walling,  a  (7) 

Friedman,  J.,  a 

Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.    ( — ) 


Austin, 
Fairfield,  9 


Neff,  g 


Mr.  R.  de  Poyen. 
Witkowski,  g 


(4) 


Spanish.    DM.    (11) 


Miss  Wallace. 
Horan,  u 
Murphy,  a 
Webster,  a  (10) 


Breeden,  a  Leeds, 

Carroll,  a  McCorkle,  a 

Childs,  Hinard,  a 
Holloway,  a 

Rapid  Reading  in  Modem  Spanish.    DM.    (— ) 

Miss  Wallace. 
Austin,  g  Hunter,  g  Witkowsky,  g  (5) 

Fairfield,  g  Neff,  g 

French  Grammar:     Knapp's  French  Readings. 
DMM.    (29) 


At«rood,a 

Barker,  a       ^ 

Casteel, 

de  Swarte,  a 

Dinsee,  a 

DoQffherty,  Q.  F.,  a 

Drew,  a 

Foster,  a 

Gray, 

Guthrie,  a 

Hannan, 


Hoeic,  a 
Hnbbard,  u 
Lewis,  a 
Liringstone,  u 
Haoomber,  a 
MandeU,  a 
M yhrmann,  d 
Niblock, 
Nicholas,  a 
OdeU,  a 
Osgood,  a 


Dr.  Kinne. 
Peterson,  d 
Pienkowsky,  a 
Smith,  F.,  a 
Stapp, 
Stnckrath, 
Taylor,  u 
Tefft,a 
TompkinB,  g 
Walsh, 
Witt, 


(82) 


A  Course  in  Rapid  Reading.    DM.    (30) 


Campbell,  J.  W.,  a  Johnson,  L., 

Chadbonme,  Klock,  a 

Hamilton,  a  Law,  a 

Hobart.  a  Pike,  a 

Hubbard,  a  Sampsell,  a 


Dr.  Kinne. 

Shrere,  a 
Walls,  a 
Willis,  a 
Wl^itson,  a  (U) 


Xm.  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITEEATUEES. 

B,  9-11. 

(Students,  129;  courses  registered,  199). 

Seminar. 
Dr.  Schmidt-Wartenbero  and  Dr.  von  Klsnzb. 
Jones,  J.  L.,  g  Hnlfinger,  g  Wollpert, 

Kern,  g  BuUkoetter,  g  Wood,  F.  A.,  g         (7) 

Korsmeyer,  g 

Old  High  German  (Advanced).    M.    Ist  Term.    (9) 
Dr.  Schmidt- Wartenbero. 


Jones,  J.  L.,  g 
Kern,  g 


Mulflnger,  9 
Ogden,  g 


Robertson,  L.,  g 
Wood,  F.  A.,  g         (6) 


Introduction  to  Phonetics.    M.    2d  Term.    (6) 

Dr.  Schmidt- Wartenbero. 
Jones,  J.  L.,  g  Mulflnger,  g  Robertson,  L.,  g 

Kern,  (7  Ogden,  g  Wood,  F.  A.,  9  (7) 

Linscott,y 


Modern  Prose.    DM. 


(19b) 

Dr.  Schmidt- Wartenberg. 


Barnard,  a 
Barnes,  u 
Barrett,  G.  R.,  a 
Battis, 

Bennett,  L.  B.,  a 
Broek,  a 
Chollar,  a 
CoigroTe,  a 
Dawes, 
Dickerson, 
Domsif  e,  a 
Flint,  N.  W.,  a 


Hay,  a 
Hubbard,  a 
Hulbert,  a 
Hurlbut,  a 
Jordan,  a 
Lagergren,  a 
Leech,  i7 
Lewis,  M.  C,  a 
Lewis,  S.  W.,  a 
Lutrell,  a 
Miller,  M.  L.,  g 
Mosser,  a 


Parker,  M., 
Payne, 

Pierce,  L.  F.,  u 
Robinson,  L.,  u 
Runyan, 
Scovel,  u 
Shallies, 
Smith,  H.  J.,  a 
Tunell,  9 
Van  Vliet,  a 
Wiley,  a 
Williams,  D.,  a 


(88) 


Boisen's  Preparatory  Book  of  German  Prose.    M. 

let  Term.    (24) 

Dr.  Schmidt- Wartenberg. 
Agerter,  a  Oook,  a  Kelso, 

Arnold,  a  Ck>rtner,  Kingsley, 

Barker,  a  EUis,  a  Lingle,  a 

Beardsley,  Goss.  Stover, 

Chace,  a  Hunter,  u  Swett, 

Ghamberlin,  E.,  a      Kellogg,  a  Wilkinson,  A., «     (18) 

German  Prose  Composition.    M.    2d  Term.    (22) 
Dr.  Schmidt-Wartenbero. 


Agerter,  a 
Arnold,  a 
Barker,  a 
Beardsley, 
Ghamberlin,  E.,  a 
Cook, a 


Cortner, 
Ellis,  a 
Goes, 
Hnnter,  it 
Kellogg,  a 
Kelso, 


Kingsley, 

Lingle,  a 

Stover, 

Swett, 

WUkinson.  A.,  u    (17) 
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GoBthe's  Life.    DM.    (2) 


Friedman,  J.,  a 
Geiger, 


Konmeyer,  g 
Holflnger,  g 


Cerman  BaUads.    DM.    (13) 


Carpenter,  g 
Cornish,  a 
Oatsert,a 
Qoodhue,  a 


Haft,a 
Hyman,  a 
HcCafferty,  u 
Packer,  a 


Db.  von  Klenze. 
Smith,  M.  C,  g 
Wolpert,  (6) 


Db.  YON  Klbkze. 
Reeee,  9 
Taylor,  u 
Walker,  V 
Willard,  E.,  g        (12) 


Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry.    DM.    (U) 


Anderson, 
Baoon,  u 
Bishop,  a 
Castle,  a 
Crandall,  a 


Davis,  P.,  g 
Geiger, 

Graree,  L.  B.,  a 
Jones,  N.,  a 
Stebbins,  a 


Db.  VON  Klenze. 
Stnckrath, 
Thomas,  I.  M .,  a 
Willard,  E.,  g 
Woodward,  a        (14) 


Early  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.    DM.    (15) 


Berry, 
Boomer,  u 
Clark,  F.  B.,  a 
Gale,a 
Oatsert,a 
Gettys,  a 


Gleason,  a 
Liebenstein,  a 
Reese,  y 
Rogers,  a 
Sincere,  a 


Mb.  Wood. 
Smith,  K.  G.,  a 
Speer,  a 
Tanaka,  a 
Wales,  a 
Woods,  F.W.,ti     (16) 


XIY.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE;  AND 
RHETORIC. 


(Students,  288;  courses  registered,  807). 

Tragedy  in  the  Shakesperian  Drama.    DM.    (13) 

Professor  Moulton. 


Anderson, 
Barrett,  M.  F.,  g 
Battis, 
Blackmar,  u 
Bray,  g 
Carroll,  a 
Chadboum,  u 
George, 
GHlpatrick,  a 
Goodspeed, 
Grant, 

Old  English. 

Battis, 

Carpenter,  N.J. 
Grant,  G.  K.,  g 
Henry,  9 


HiUiard,  g 
Keith, 
Kohlsaat,  it 
Lambert, « 
Leech,  i7 
Mats, 

HoMahan,  u 
MitoheU, 
Moran,  A.  E., 
Murphy,  a 


Pike,  a 
Pomerine,  g 
Radford,  It 
Ramsey,  It 
Roodhonse,  i7 
Roosa,  ft 
Stanton,  g 
Yaughan,  L.  B.,  a 
Webster,  a 
Woods,  W.,  (81) 


Elementary  Coarse.    DM.    (25) 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Blaokbubn. 
Johnson,  g  Squires,  g 

,  g    Lambert,  it  Weatherlow,  g 

MitcheU,  Wood,  F.  A.,  g 

Snoddy,  g  Woods,  W.,  (12) 


Old  English  Seminar.    DM.    (28) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Blaokbubn. 
Brainard,  y  Ogden,  ^  Snoddy,  i;  (5) 

Crotty,  g  Otis, 


ComparatiTe  Grammar  of  Old  English.    DM.    (29) 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Blaokbubn. 
Crotty,  g  Mnlflnger,  g  Snoddy,  g 

Jones,  J.  L.,  ir  Ogden,ir  Wood,  F.  A.,  a         (^) 

Linsoot,  g  Otis, 

Poetic  and  Verse  Forms  in  the  Elizabethan  Era. 

DM.    (41) 


Assistant  Pbofessob  Cbow. 
(Gardner,  a  Pomerine,  g 

Hilliard,  g  Weatherlow,  g        (7) 


Brown,  M ., 
Dodge,  y 

Engle,      . 

English  Literature  Seminar.    Studies  in  Elizabethan 
Literature.    DM.    (36) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Cbow. 
Bowen,  g  Crotty,  g  Kean, 

Brainard,  g  Hilliard,  g  Squires,  g  (8) 

Brown,  M .,  Johnson,  L.  A.,  g 

Seminar :    Studies  in  the  Origins  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays.    DM.    (31) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Tolman. 
Carpenter,  N.  J.,  g    Lathe,  g  Squires,  g 

Grant,  i7  ililliman,  g  Weatherlow,  i;        (6) 

English  Literature.    DM.    (10) 


(Two  Sections). 
Abbott,  a 
Adkinson,  a 
Barrett,  C.  R.,  a 
Beaoh,  a 
Bond,  a 
Brown,  J.,  a 
Campbell,  J.  T.,  a 
Caraway,  a 
Casteel, 
Chamberlin,  a 
Crandall,  a 
Crouse,  a 
DeChraff,  a 
Dickerson, 
Dirks,  a 
Dougherty,  H., 
Dougherty,  B. 
Dudley,  a 
Fomess,  a 


Assistant  Pbofessob  Tolman. 


Oatsert,  a 
Gettys,  a 
Qoodhue,  a 
Grant,  a 
Gwin,  a 
Hoebeke,  u 
Hutohings,  a 
Hulshart,  a 
Jobann,  a 
Jordan, a 
Karpen,  a 
Kerr,  a 
Leech,  i7 
Lewis,  M.,  a 
Lewis,  S.,  a 
Lingle,  a 
Liyingstone,  u 
Lutrell,  a 
Minard,  a 


MitoheU,  a 
Mosser,  a 
Myhrmann,  d 
Nichols,  a 
Oglevee,  a 
Perkins,  a 
Peterson,  a 
Rand,  a 
RothschUd,a 
Russell,  a 
Sampsell,  a 
Shrere,  a 
Smith,  H.  J.,  a 
Speer,  a 
Todd,  a 
Walling,  a 
Whitson,  a 
Wolff,  a 


(56) 


Advanced  English  Composition.    DM.    (5) 


Ailing, 
Arnold,  a 
Atwood,  W.,  a 
Bamet, 
Foster,  a 
Grant,  K., 
Guyer,  u 
Hubbard, 


Jone,  a 
Hathews,  u 
Haynard,  a 
Hinnick,  a 
Parker, 

Pierce,  L.  F.,  u 
Robinson,  I.,  it 
Roodhouse,  y 


Mb.  Hebbiok. 

Sass,a 
ScoTcl, « 
Smith,  M.  C,  g 
Steyens,  a 
StoweU,  a 
Wallin,  (7 
Weatherlow,  g 


(23) 


An  Historical  Outline  of  English  Prose  Literature 
from  Dryden  to  Goldsmith.    DM.    (30) 

Mb.  Hebbick. 
(Course  not  given). 
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Rhetoric  and  En^^lish  CompositioiL    DM.    (la) 


Nineteenth  Century  English  Literature.    American 


Alachnler,  a 
Andenon^a 
Broek.a 
Calhoan,  a 
DftTiB,  P.  B.,  a 
Ely,  a 
Flanden^a 


Oreenbanin,  a 
JohoBton, 
KeeloFt  a 
Law,  a 

Lirin^tone,  a 
M annhardt,  a 
Marah,  a 


Mb.  Herriok. 
MeOee.a 
Naoey, 
Smith,  F.,  a 
Stapp, 
Walah, 
Whifton,  A.,  a       (20) 

(3) 
Mr.  Lovett. 


ArgnmentatiTe  Composition.    DM. 

(Coarse  not  taken). 

Shakespeare :    Study  of  Six  Representatire  Plays. 
DM.    (42) 

Mr.  Lovett. 
Alerter,  a  MoGlintock,  H.,  a     Badford,  u 


Caetle,« 
Kennedy,  a 


HoWilliama,  M.,  a 
Naoey, 


Wilmarth,u 


(8) 


Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.    DM.    (lb) 
Section  A. 

Ailing,  QraveB,  E.  B.,  a 

Baker,  a  Grayes,  L.  B.,  a 

Ballon,  a  Herinff ,  a 

Batt,  a  Hewitt,  H.  O.,  a 

Battia,  Hutohin«s,  a 

Beardflley,  Hyman,  a 

BUm,  G.  a.,  a  Jackson,  G.  B.,  a 

Breeden,  a  Jaekaon,  W.  H.,  a 
Campbell,  J.  T.,  a    Jenkinaon,  a 
Campbell,  J.  W.,  a  Kane,  a 

ChoUar,  a  Kella,  a 

ComiBh,  a  Kelao, 

CoagroTe,a  Kennedy, 

Crandall,  a  Klook,  a 

I>aTia,  S.  E.,  Lagerffren,  a 

Dignan,  a  Liebenatein,  a 

Dirks,  a  Ldngle,  a 

Drew,  a  Lipaky,  a 

Daxaad,  a  Loeb,  a 

Eastman,  u  Hacomber,  a 

Ellis,  a  Mandel,  a 

Erans,  a  Manderille,  a 

Fish,  a  McCorkle,  a 

Flint.  J.  If.,  a  Meadowcroft, 

Goodman,  a  Killer,  g 

Goes,  IfitcheU, 

Grant,  a  Mizsell, 


Mr.  Lovett. 
Hanson, 
Niblock, 
Odell,a 
Osgood, a 
Perkins,  a 
Pershing,  a 
Peterson,  a 
Plant,  a 
Radford,  a 
Rand,  a 
Ranney, 
Rothschild,  a 
Rnnyon,  a 
Sohwan,  a 
ShaUiee, 
Simpson,  B.  J.,  a 
Steigmeyer,  a 
Tefft,  a 

Thomas,  I.  H.,  a 
Thompson,  E.  C,  a 
Thompson,  H.  B.,  a 
Tooker,  a 
Trombnll,  a 
Witt, 
Wollpert, 
Wright,  (80) 


Rhetoric  and 

Section 
Abbott, 
Apps,  a 
Barrett,  C,  a 
Beach,  a 
Bliss,  G.,  a 
Bond,  a 
Brown,  J.,  a 
Casteel, 
Chamberlin,  E, 
Chamberlin,  J. 
Cronse,  a 
Dickerson, 
Dongherty,H. 


English  Composition.    DM.    (lb) 


B. 

Dongherty,  R.,  a 

Ford,  a 

Gatsert,  a 

Guthrie,  a 

Gwin,  a 

Hannan, 

Hay,  F.  S.,  a 

Ickes,  a 
.,  a     Johann,  a 
C,  a  Jordan,  a 

Lansingh,  a 

Loesoh,  a 
R.,a  Lntrell,  a 


Mr.  Lewis. 
Harsh,  a 

lfoWilliams,A.L.,a 
Mosser,a 
Myhrmann,  d 
Nelson,  a 
Ogleyee,  a 
Pienkowsky,  a 
Schnelle,  a 
Sherman,  a 
Vanghan,  W.  C,  a 
Williams,  C.  L.,  a 
Wilson,  (88) 


Authors.  DM.    (22) 

Adkinson,  a  Haft,  a 

Anderson,  Hering,  a 

Baker,  a  Hopkins,  a 

Barrett,  H,  C,  o  Hoeic,  a 

Beatty,  u  Jackson,  a 

Behan,  u  Keith, 

Berry,  Kennedy, 

Batler,  a  Klock,  a 

Carpenter,  a  Kohlsaat,  u 

Church,  u  Lake,  d 

Clark,  a  Lansingh,  a 

Coolidge,  a  Leech,  g 

Daris,  A.  E.,  Leiser,  a 

De  Graff,  a  Harot,  u 

Dibell,  a  Matthews,  u 

Drew,  a  Hats, 

Freeman,  a  Hessing,  a 

Friedman,  J.,  a  Hitohell, 

Goodspeed,  Horan,  a 

Graves,  E.,  a  Horan,  T.,  u 
Graves,  L.,  a 

Seminar:     Nineteenth   Century 
ments.    DM.    (38) 


Barrett,  y 
Beardsley, 
Bray,  17 
Coolidge,  a 
Gilpatriok,  a 
Goodspeed, 
Grant,  K., 


Henry,  i7 
Johnson,  g 
Lambert,  u 
Lathe,  g 
Jjoye.g 
Hilliman,g 
HitoheU, 


Mr.  Triggs. 
Horgan,  u 
Niblock, 
Packer,  a 
Porter, « 
Puroell,  a 
Radford,  u 
Robertson,  a 
Roodhouse,  y 
Schwars,a 
Shallies, 
Sherwin,  a 
Spaulding,  u 
Stanton,  g 
Thomas,  H.  S.,  a 
Thurston, 
Wallace,  a 
Walls,  a 
Wilkins,i7 
Witt, 
Woodward,  a        (61) 

Literary   Move- 

Mr.  Triggs. 
Putnam,  g 
Smith,  H.  C,  g 
Spalding,  H 
Stanton,  (T 
Walker,  u 
Wollpert, 
Woods,  F.  W.,  It     (21) 


The  Poetry  of  Spenser.    DM.    (35) 


Bowen,  g 
Butler,  a 
Dougherty,  H.,  u 
Qrant,  G.  K.,  g 
Grant,  K., 


Lathe,  g 
Love,  (T 
Horgan,  ii 
Pomerine,  g 


Mr.  Carpenter. 
Snoddy,  g 
Tanaka,  a 
Wilkinson,  17 
Weatherlow,  g       (13) 


XY.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

(See  Graduate  School  and  University  Colleges,  VII., 
and  Divinity  School,  XV.) 


XVI.    HATHEHATICS. 
R. 
(Students,  100;  courses  registered,  121). 
TheU  Functions.    DM.    (22) 


Froley,  g 
Huff,y 

Thesis  Work. 
Hutchinson,  g 


Professor  Moore. 
Slaught,  g  Smith,  J.  A.,  g         (4) 


Professor  Moore. 


(1) 
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Research  Work« 

Hardoastle,  g 


PBOFE880B  MoORE. 


Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (le) 


(1) 


Theoretical  Electricity.    DM.    (13) 

AssisTAirr  Pbofessob  Masohks. 
Foley,  9  Huff,  9  Whitney,  0  (4) 

Gtoldberg,  a 

Finite  Groups  of  LineanSubstitutions.    DM.    (19) 
AssisTAifT  Pbofessob  Masohke. 
Froley,  g  Hutchinson,  g  Slanght,  g 

Hardcastle,  y  Joffe.y  SmiUi,  J.  A.,  9         (7) 

Hnff,i7 

Theory  of  InvarianU.    DM.    (6b) 

Db.  Young. 
Cobb,  g  Taylor,  g  Torrey,  g  (4) 

Joffe,  g 

Plane  Trigonometry.    DM.    (2b) 


Arnold,  a 
Atwood,  W.,  a 
BeU,a 

Brown,  A.,  a 
Chapin, 
Diver,  a 


Fameaa,  a 
Oettys,  a 
Goodhne,  a 
Haft,  a 
Johnaton, 
Kerr,  a 


Db.  Young. 
Liinn,  J.  W.,  a 
Bobertaon,  a 
Vangban,  L.  B.,  a 
Vanghan,  Wm.,  a 
Wiley,  a 
Willis,  a  (18) 


Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (Id) 


Beardsley, 
Bliss,  O.  A.,  a 
Broek,  a 
Chace,  a 


Flint,  N.  W.,  a 
Ford,  a 
Gnthrie,  a 
Harvey,  g 


Chamberlin,  E.,  a  Hering,  a 

Cortner,  Kells,  a 

Dignan,  a  Kennedy, 

Dnrand,  a  Maoomber,  a 

Ellis,  a  Marsh,  a 

Differential  Equations.    DM.    (10) 


Db.  Young. 
Odell,a 
Osgood^a 
Pershing,  a 
Porterfield,  a 
Bayeroft,a 
Smith,  H.  J.,  a 
Tooker,  a 
Woodward,  a 


(26) 


Foley,  g 
Lehman,  g 


Taylor,  g 
Torrey,  g 


Db.  Botd. 
Twitchell,  g 
Whitney,  g 


(«) 


Plane  Analytical  Geometry  and  Differential  and 
Integ^ral  Calculus.    DM.    (5) 

Db.  Boyd. 
(3eorge,  Lamay,  a  Schnelle,  a 

Heil,  u  Lansingh,  a  Spalding,  u  (8) 

Johnson,  Y.,  a  Neel,  a 

Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (If) 


Db.  Boyd, 

Apps,  a 

Hntchings,  a 

Perkins,  a 

Atwood,  H.,  a 

Hyman,  a 

Radford,  a 

Ballon,  a 

Jones,  N.,  a 

Rice,  a 

(}o6groye,  a 

Kane,  a 

Beach,  a 

Kennedy,  a 

Simpson,  a 

Ckx>dman,a 

Minnick,  a 

Tmmbull,  a 

Graves,  P.,  a 

Morgan,  a 

(20) 


Bachelle,  a 
Bennett,  L.,  a 
Comiah,  a 
Domsife,  a 
Erans,  a 
Fiske,9 
Flint,  N.,  a 
Gardner,  a 


Gwinn,  a 
Hay,  a 
Hulbort,  a 
Kellogg,  a 
Lagergren,  a 
Loesch,  a 
McCorkle,  a 


Mb.  Slaught. 
McKinley, 
McWiUiams,  M.,  a 
Meadck,  a 
Mosser,  a 
Northmp,  u 
Peterson,  a 
Pienkowsky,a 


(22) 


XYII.    ASTRONOMY. 
R, 
(Students,  11 ;  courses  registered,  15). 
Solar  Physics.    DM.    (2) 

AssooiATE  Pbofessob  Hale. 
(Gourse  not  giyen  owing  to  Professor  Hale*s  absence). 

Theory  of  Secular  Perturbations.    DM.    (7) 

Db.  See. 
Froley,  g  Lehman,  g 

History  of  Astronomy.    DM, 


(2) 


(12) 


Barrett,  S.  B.,  0 
Clarke,  a 


Hanrey,  g 
Marot,tt 


Db.  See. 
Wyant,  u  (5) 


Astronomical  Seminar. 

Db.  See  and  Db.  Laves. 
Barrett,  S.  B.,  (T        Hanrey,  a  Lehman,  9  (4) 

Froley,  g 

Determination  of  Orbits  of  Planets.    DM.    (9a) 

Db.  Laves. 
Hardcastle,  g  Hutchinson,  g  (2) 

Theory  of  Probability  and  Method  of  Least  Squares. 

DM.    (9) 


Cook,y 


Joffe,  g 


Db.  Laves. 


(2) 


XVin.    PHYSIC». 
R. 
(Students,  73;  courses  registered,  113). 
Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 

Head  Pbofessob  Miohelson. 
Foley,  (T  (1) 

Special  Graduate  Course.    DM.    (or  DMM.)    (2) 
Head  Pbofessob  Miohelson. 
Foley,  g  Whitney,  g  (2) 

General  Physics  (advanced).    DM.    (3) 

Head  Pbofessob  Miohelson  and  Assistant 
Pbofessob  Stbatton. 

Barrett,  y  Stone,  y  Welsh,  9  (5) 

Cooke,  g  Swarts,  g 

Laboratory  Work  (advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Head  Pbofessob  Miohelson  and  Assistant 
Pbofessob  Stbatton. 
Barrett,  17  Stone,  (r  Whitney,  i;  (8) 
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General  Physics.    DM.    (5) 

AssisTAirr  Professor  Strattok. 

Abbott,  W..  a  Friedman,  H.,  a  Ned,  a 

BacheU6,  a  Gale,  a  Paddock, 

Baird,  a  HamiltoD,  Peabody,  a 

Baker,  a  Hairey,  g  Perisho,  g 

Barrett,  L.  E.,  a  Hewitt,  H.  H.,  a      Pershing,  a 

Bliss,  G.  A.,  a  Hobart,  a  Bobbins, 

Braam,  Holloway,  a  Shibley,  g 

Breeden,  a  Hubbard,  Simpson,  a 

Broeek,  a  Hogbes,  a  Sperans,  a 

Carpenter,  a  Johnson,  a  Stone,  H.  W..  a 

ChoUar,  a  Karpen,  a  Stone,  H.,  g 

Chase,  Krose,  u  Thomas,  a 

Clark,  F.  B.,  a  Lansingh,  a  Wales,  a 

Comstoek,  Leonard,  Weingarten,  a 

Bawes,  Lipsky,  Weiland, 

Dougherty,  H.,  a  Loeb,  a  Williston,  a 

Fiske,  g  McGillivray,  a  Winston,  a 

Flint,  J.,  a  Hunson,  Wolff,  a 
FoUn,i7 

Laboratory  Practice  (General).    DM. 


(55) 


Abbott,  a 
BacheUe,  a 
Bakm.a 
Barrett,  L.  £.,  a 
BUss,Gna 
Braam, 
&eed6o,a 
Carpenter,  a 
Cbollar.a 
Clark,  F.  B^  a 
Comstoek,  g 
Cbeannt,^ 
Dougherty,  H.,  a 
EUermann, 
Fidce,  9 
Flint,  J.,  a 


Friedman,  J.,  a 
Gale,  a 

Hewitt,  H.  H.,  a 
Hanrey,  a 
Hobart,  a 
HoUoway,  a 
Hughes,  a 
Hunter,  u 
Johnson,  a 
Karpen,  a 
Kruse,  u 
Lansingh,  a 
Lehman,  (T 
Leonard, 
Loeb,  a 
McGilUvray.  a 


(6) 

Mr.  Hobbs. 
Neel,  a 
Peabody,a 
Pershing,  a 
Perisho,  g 
Pierce,  E.  Y.,  u 
Rice, 

Simpson,  a 
Sperans,  a 
Stone,  H.  W.,  a 
Thomas,  I.,  a 
Wales,  a 
Weingarten,  a 
Weiland, 
Williston,  a 
Winston,  a 


(47) 


XIX     CHEMISTRY 
K, 
(Students,  89 ;  courses  registered,  70). 
Organic  Chemistry.    M.    1st  Term.    (6) 

Professor  Nef. 
Bothe,  g  Goodell,  g  Jones,  L.  W.,  g 

Chesnut,y  Hesse,  y  Swartz,  i;  (7) 

Folin,0 

Organic  Preparations.    Laboratory  Work.    M. 
(or  MM.)    1st  Term.    (12) 

Professor  Nef. 
Hesse,  g  Jones,  L.  W.,  g  (2) 

Research  Work  for  Ph.D.  Thesis.     MM.     Ist 
Term.    (14) 

Professor  Nef. 

Berebard,  g  Smith,  W.  R.,  g  (2) 

Independent  Research. 
Hesse,  g  Thumauer,  g  (2) 


(») 


(1) 


(♦) 


Journal  Meetings.   (15) 

Professor  Nef. 

Bemhard,  g  (Goodell,  g  Smith,  W.  R.,  g 

Chesnut,  g  Hesse,  g  Swarts,  g 

Folin,  g  Jones,  L.  W.,  g         Thumauer,  g 

Advanced  Inorganic  Work.    DM.  (or  MM.)    (10) 
Assistant  Professor  Schneider. 
Goodell,  i7 

QnaliUtive  Analysis.    L4it>oratory  Work.    DM 

(or  MM).    (4) 

Assistant  Professor  Schneider. 
Dawes,  Leslie,  g  Yanembski,  a 

Jone,  a 

QuantiUtive  Analysis.    Lectures.    ^DM.    (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Schneider. 
Abells,  Fox,  H.  W.,  g  Leslie, 

Blackmarr,  u  Jone,  a  Newby,  g 

Bothe,  g  Keeler,  a  Yarzembsld,  a 

QuantitatiTe  Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.    DM. 

(or  MM.)    (5) 

Assistant  Professor  Schneider. 
Abells,  Bothe,  g  Keeler,  a 

Blackmarr,  u  Fox,  g  Newby,  g 

Research   Work   for    Ph.D.  Thesis.    (Inorganic). 
DMM.    (U) 

Assistant  Professor  Schneider. 
(Course  not  taken). 

Research  Worl^  for  Ph.D.  Thesis.    DMM.    (U) 

Dr.  Stieolitz. 

Folin,  O.  K.,  g  (1> 

Advanced  Inorganic  Work.   MM.    2d  Term.   (10a) 

Dr.  Stieolitz. 
Chestnut,  V.  K.,  g 


(9) 


(«) 


(1) 


General  Chemistry.    DM.    (1) 


Dr.  Lengfeld. 
Tolman,  a 
Walling,  a 
Webster,  a 
Whitson,  a 
Wolff,  a 
Wooley,  a 
Yanembski,  a 


(22) 


Abells,  Pierce,  E.  V.,  u 

Boomer,  J.,  u  Bobbins, 

Comstoek,  Schnelle,  a 

Ouyer,  u  Shibley, 

Hamilton,  a  Stone,  H.,  g 

Lamay,  a  Stone,  £.,  g 

Lewis,  A.  B.,  u  Stowell,  a 
Minard,  a 

Theoretical  Chemistry,    y^.    1st  Term.    (9) 

Dr.  Lengfeld. 
Bothe,  ir  Chesnut,  ir  Hesse,  p  (3) 

Research  Work  for  Ph.D.  Thesis.    DMM.    (U) 

Swartz,  g  (1) 

On  the  Aromatic  Compomids.    ^DM. 

Dr.  Curtiss. 
(Course  not  taken). 
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XX.    GEOLOGY. 

W. 

(Students,  19;  ooanes  registered,  141). 

Seminar.    (25) 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 


PerishOt^ 
Qaerean,  9 
Taylor,  g 
WUlard,D.EM9    (U) 


Bownocker,  g  Gordon,  g 

Baell,  g  Hay,  g 

Cowles,  g  Hopkins,  g 

FBTTt  g  Lnoas,  g 

Ford,  g  Peet,  g 

Local  Field  Geology.    (24) 

EEead  Professor  Chamberlu?. 
(Taken  in  connection  with  other  coursee). 

Geologic  Life  Development.    DM.    (16a) 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 
Barnes,  u  Ford,  g  Peet,  g 

BneU,  g  Hopkins,  g  Perisho,  g 

Clarke,  a  Miller,  M.  L.,  g        Willard,  E.,  g         (U) 

Ck>wles,  g  Miller,  W.  G.,  g 

Special  Geology.    (23) 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 
BneU,  a  Gordon,  17  WiUard,  D.  E.,  9      (8) 

Independent  Field  Work.    (28) 

Professor  Salisbury. 
Kfiinmal,  g  (1) 

Petrology.    DM.    (5) 

Associate  Professor  Iddiugs. 
Hopkins,  g  (1) 

Petrography.    DM.  (or  DMM.)    (6) 

Associate  Professor  Iddihos. 

Bownocker,ir  Hopkins,  y  Miller,  W.  G.,  a       (^) 

Gordon,  9 

Palaeozoic  Faunas.    DMM.  (or  DM.)    (18c) 

Dr.  Quereau. 
Bownooker,  g  Ford,  g  Peet,  g 

Cowles,  17  Lnca8,i7  Willard,  D.  E.,  17     (6) 

Palaeontologic  Geology. 

Gordon,  17 


Dr.  Quereau. 


(1) 


XXU.    ZOOLOGY. 
K, 

(Stadents,  23;  coorsee  registered,  35). 

Embryology :    Tectonics  of  the  Vertebrate  Embryo. 
DMM.    (2) 

Head  Professor  Whitman. 
Boyer,  g  Clapp,  17  Mead,  g 

Bristol,  17  Eycleshymer,  17         Munson,  17 

Brode,  17  Lillie,  17  Stnrges,  17  (9) 


Sanitary  Biology.    DM.    (6) 

Cheenut,  g  Hardesty,  17 

Gnyer, « 

Special  Bacteriology.    DMM. 


Dr.  Jordan. 
Wooley,  a  (4) 


Dr.  Jordan. 


(2) 


Cheenut,  17  Flint,  J.  M„  u 

Biological  Readings.    i^M. 

Dr.  Jordan. 
Hamilton,  a  Lewis,  A.,  u  Weingarten,  a 

Hubbard,  u  Strawn,  a  Wooley,  a  (6) 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell.    DM. 

Dr.  Watase'. 
Brode,  g  Hardesty,  g  Munson,  g 

Clapp,  17  Hubbard, «  Sturges,  17  (7) 

Guyer, « 

PALJEONTOLOGY. 

Comparative  Osteology  and  Phylogeny  of  Vertebrates 
(9),  and  Seminar  in  Comparative  Osteology  (10). 
DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
Clapp,  g  Hay,  g  Taylor,  g  (4) 

Farr,  y 

Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 
Vertebrates.    DMM.    (11) 

Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
Farr.ir  Hay,  a  Taylor,  y  (3) 


xxin.  anatomy  and  histology. 

(Students,  7 ;  courses  registered,  7). 
Research  Methods.    DM.    (4) 


Flint,  J.,  a 
Howeth, 
Manchester,  g 


Mr.  Eycleshymer. 
Payne,  Sliibley, 

Stafford,  g  Wolfe,  g  O) 


XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 

R, 
(Students,  18;  courses  registered,  20). 

Original  Investigation  in  Physiology.    DMM.    (1) 

Assistant  Professor  Loer. 

Cooke,  E.,  g  (1) 

General  Physiology  of  Plants  and  Animals  (9)  and 

General  Physiology  of  Nerves  and  Muscles 

(10).    DM. 

Assistant  Professor  Lore. 
Bothe,  g  Hardesty,  g  Munson,  g 

Brode,  17  Howerth,  Sturges,  g 

Chamberlin,  g  Losier,  u  Wooley,  a  (9) 
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Laboimtorj  Work  in  the  Physiology  of  Nerres 
and  Mnsdes  and  in  General  Physiology  (11) 
and  Seminar  (12).    DM. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Lobb. 
Mitchell,  0  Welsh,  g  (2) 

General  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiology.    DM. 

Db.  Lingle. 
Ballon,  a  Direr,  a  Wiley,  a 

Campbell,  9  Mitchell,  a  WolfiP,a  (8) 

ChambeiUn,  g  Rayeroft,  a 


XXV.    NEUROLOGY. 

K.  45 

(Stodente,  15;  counes  registeted,  18). 

Doctrine  of  Localization  of  Function  in  the  Cere- 
bral Cortex.    DM.    (4) 

Pbopessob  Domaldson. 
dapp,  g  Lillie,  g  Stafford,  g 


ByoleshTmer,  g         Manchester,  g 
Farr,  g  Mead,  g 


Taylor,  g 

Wolfe,  a  (9) 


Seminar.    DM.    (6) 


Pbofessob  Donaldson. 


Baker,  ir 
Bralnard,  9 
Parr,  9 


Manchester,  g 
Stafford,  0 


Taylor,  g 

Wolfe,  g  (7) 


An  Introdnction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Central  Nenrons  System. 

Db.  Mbybb. 
CampbeU,  g  Wolfe,  g  (2) 


(Students,  64 
Theory  and  Practice. 


XXVI.    ELOCUTION. 
A. 
courses  registered,  64). 
One  hour  a  week.    (1) 

Mb.  Clabk. 


Section  A. 
Clarke,  H.  L.,  a 
Famess,a 
Gilpatriclc,  a 

Section  B. 
Carpenter,  a 
Clark,  F.,  a 
Direr,  a 


Kerr,  a 
Klook,  a 


Hughes,  a 

McCalla, 

MciUnley, 


Section  C. 
Atwood,  H.  F.,  a      Gettys,  a 
Beatty,  a  Goodhue,  a 

De  Graff,  a  Hale,  a 

Gale,  a 

Section  D. 
Arnold,  a  Robertson,  a 

Brandt,  a  Sohnelle,  a 

Dayis,  A.  E.,  Slierman,  a 

MoClintook,  A.,  a 


Section  £. 
Barrett,  L.  E.,  a 
Brown,  L.,  a 
Cook,  a 
Gardner,  a 
Goldberg,  a 
Grares,  P.  8.,  a 
Hosic,  a 


Hulshart,a 
Hurlburt,  a 
Johnson,  R^  a 
Johnson,  Y .,  a 
Lutrell,  a 
Maynard,a 
Messick,  a 


Section  F. 

Coolidge,  a  Hobart, 

Friedman,  J.  C,  a  Holloway,  a 

Goes,  Sass,  a 


Smith,  H.  J.,  a 
Woodward,  a 


(7) 


Rice, 

yanYliet,a  (8) 


Hubbard,  a 
Minard,  a 
Willis,  a 


Stone,  a 
Weingarten,a 
Winston,  a 


(10) 


(10) 


Moffatt,  a 

Pike,  a 

Thomas,  M.  S.,  a 

Todd,  a 

Walls,  a 

Wilson,  (20) 


Stowell,  a 
Williams,  J.  W., 
Williston,  a 


(9) 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


THE    GRADUATE    DIVINITY   SCHOOL. 


XXX.    OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AMD  EXEGESIS. 

For  detailed  etatement  of    class  lists,  see  above 
under  No.  VII.  

XXXI.    NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  EXEGESIS. 
For  detailed  statement  of  class  lists,  see  above 
under  No.  VIII. 


XXXin.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

D.J^-7. 

(StudenU,  58;  oonneBi 

registered,  66), 

Anthropology. 

M.    1st  Term. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

AtchiBOD, 

Diokerson, 

MoKinney, 

Atehley, 

Fisk, 

MUne, 

Allen,  C.W.. 

Fletcher, 

Morgan, 

Alluon, 

Fronts, 

Nordlander, 

Beyl. 

C^eorges, 

08bom,(7 

Borden, 

Guard, 

Proctor, 

Bowen, 

Goodman, 

Randall, 

Baker, 

Read,y 

Case, 

Halbert, 

Rhodes, 

Chalmers. 

Hazelton, 

Rocen, 

Chapin, 

Herrick, 

Saunders, 

Cook, 

Heyland,  y 

Tustin, 

C'Oon,  D.  B., 

Howard, 

Vamey, 

Cressey, 

Hurley, 

Watson, 

CrisweU, 

Ingroham, 

Wishart, 

DaTis, 

Kinney, 

Wood. 

Eaton, 

Lemon, 

Wright, 

Eddy, 

Lookhart, 

Wyant,                    (66) 

Eubank, 

Cbristology. 

MM.    1st  Term. 

Head  Professor  Northrup. 

Heyland,  g 

Osborn,  9 

Read,  g                    (3) 

Eschatology. 

M.    1st  Term. 

Assistant  Professor  Simpson. 

Borden, 

Frantz, 

Shatto, 

DaTis, 

Kinney, 

Ward,                       (8) 

Ford, 

Read,<7 

XXXIV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
D.  2-1. 
(Students,  28;  courses  registered,  28). 
Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation.    M.    1st  Term. 
(13) 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 


Allen,  C.  W., 

DaTies,  F.  O., 

Hulbert, 

Andersen, 

DaTis,  J.  T., 

Hurley, 

Bixen, 

Dickerson, 

Martin, 

Booker, 

Fisk, 

MoKinney, 

Brandermark, 

Fletcher, 

Nelson, 

Brownson, 

C^eorges, 

Pooley, 

Bruce, 

Hale, 

Sanderson, 

Case, 

Home, 

Sterens, 

Coon,  D.  I., 

Howard, 

Wyant, 

Coon,  D.  B., 

XXXV. 


(28) 


HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY.  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 


D.  2-1. 


(Students,  16 ;  courses  registered,  17). 

History  of  Preaching.    M.    1st  Term.    (3) 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Atchison,  Davies,  Martin, 

Bowen,  Howard,  W.  S.,        Phillips, 

Cressey,  Ingraham,  TusUn,  (11> 

Dickerson,  Jones, 

Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties.     (Special 
Course.)    M.    1st  Term. 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Case,  Herrick.  Tustin, 

Fisk,  Shatto,  Ward.  (6> 


XV.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

For  detailed  statement  of  class  lists  see  above  under 
No.  VII.,  and  under  No.  XV.  in  The  English  Theolo- 
gical Seminary. 
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2 HE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 


XV.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

(Stadentt,  26 ;  cooraeB  regifltered,  26). 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  on  the  Basis  of  the  Revised 
Version.    M.    Ist  Term.    (B9) 

Mr.  Woodrupp. 


Allen.  H.  H., 

Hatch, 

Sohlamann, 

Berry, 

Hoyt, 

Smith,  T.  L., 

Bishop,  a 

Lockwood, 

Smith,  C.  H., 

Blake, 

Lockwood  (Mrs.), 

Speioher, 

Boynton, 

Mason, 

Summers, 

Carrol, 

Morgan  (Mrs.), 

Troyer, 

Chaee, 

Osgood, 

West, 

Dent, 

Paul. 

Witt, 

Giblett, 

Pooley, 

(26) 


XXXUI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
(Students,  13;  courses  registered,  13). 
Soteriology  and  Eschatology.    M.    let  Term.    (5) 
AssisTAirr  Professor  Simpson. 
Bizon,                       Giblett,  Smith, 

Blake,                        Grablachoff,  Speicher, 

Boynton,                    Hole,  Thompson. 

Carrol,                       Sohlamann,  Wood,  (13) 

Fradenburg,  


XXXV.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 
(Students,  14;  courses  registered,  14). 
Homiletics.    M.    1st  Term.    (2) 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
Allen,  H.  H.,  Hatch,  Smith,  C.  H., 

Berry,  Hoyt,  Summers, 

Dent,  Lockwood,  Troyer, 

Fradenburg,  Mason,  West,  (14) 

(Grablachoff,  Phillips, 


THE  DANISH- NORWEGIAN   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


XL.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND 
EXEGESIS.    (DANISH-NORWEGIAN). 
(Students,  4;  courses  registered,  8). 
Sacred  Geog^raphy  and  Biblical  Antiquities.    M. 
Ist  Term.    (4) 

Assistant  Professor  Qunderson. 
Andersen,  H.  P.,        Overgaard,  Rasmussen,  (4) 

Nelson, 


The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    M.    1st  Term.    (8) 
Assistant  Professor  Qunderson. 
Andersen,  H.  P.,       Orergaard,  Rasmussen,  (4) 

Nelson, 


THE    SWEDISH   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


XLV.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTABiENT  LITERATURE  AND 
EXEGESIS.    (SWEDISH). 
(Students,  18;  courses  registered,  13). 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    M.    1st  Term.    (7) 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 
Beri^und,                  Lawrence,  Nelson,  C.  A., 

Carlson,  &G.,            Lindblad,  Nylin, 

Carlson,  J.  A.,           Nelson,  Swaney  A.,  Olson,  L., 
Clint,                         Nelson,  Sren  A.,        Sandell,  (13) 

Johnson,  


XLVI.  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 
(SWEDISH). 
(Students,  12;  courses  registered,  12). 
The  Doctrine  of  Man.    M.    Ist  Term.    (5) 

Professor  Laoeroren. 
Carison,  J.  A.,         Johnson,  Olson, 

Carlson,  8.  G.,  Nelson,  Swaney  A.,      Sandell,  (8) 

Clint,  Nylin, 


Pastoral  Duties.    M.    1st  Term.    (10) 

Professor  Laoeroren. 

Lawrence,  Nelson,  Sren  A.,  Nelson,  C.  A.,       (4) 

Lindblad, 


XLVn.    CHURCH  HISTORY.   (SWEDISH). 
(Students,  13;  courses  registered,  13). 
Modern  Church  History.    M.    Ist  Term.    (1) 


Berglund, 
Carlson,  J.  A., 
Carlson,  S.  G., 
Clint, 
Johnson, 


Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 
Lawrence,  Nelson,  Swaney  A., 

Lindblad,  Nylin, 

Nelson,  Anton,  Olson, 

Nelson,  Sren  A.,  Sandell,  (13) 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REPORT 

CONCERNING   THE  SEVERAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY, 


WINTER  QUARTER,  1894. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.    LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  COURSES. 
[The  nomeralB  indicate  the  work  of  each  Instmctor  reckoned  in  Double  Minors,  as  open  to  students  in  the  sereral  diyisions.]' 


Department. 

Instmctor. 

Orad. 
Sch. 

Univ. 
CoU. 

1 

1 

Acad. 
CoU. 

DiT. 

Sch. 

Total 

Philosophy. 

Strong. 
Tufts. 
Monin. 
Mezes. 

2 
2 

1 
1 

•• 

i 

2 
2 

1 
1 

Apologetics. 

Robinson. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Political 
Economy. 

Laughlin. 

Miller,  A.  C. 

Caldwell. 

Hill. 

Veblen. 

Hourwich. 

Lovett 

Clark. 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i" 

1 

1 

1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Political 
Science. « 

Judson. 
Conger. 

3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

History. 

von  Hoist. 

Terry. 

Goodspeed. 

Thatcher. 

Schwill. 

Shepardson. 

2 
2 

1 

i 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

*2 
1 

2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Small. 

Henderson. 

Talbot. 

Starr. 

West. 

5 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
2 

5 
2 
2 
2 

Comparative 
Religion. 

Goodspeed. 
Buckley. 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1^ 

Semitics. 

Harper,W.R. 

Hirsch. 

Price. 

Goodspeed. 

Harper.  R.F. 

Crandall. 

Kent. 

2 
(See 

'I* 

Histo 

ry) 

2 

2 

Bibl.  A  Patr. 
Greek. 

Burton. 
Amolt. 

2 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Sanskrit. 

Buck. 

2 

•  • 

i 

2 

Greek. « 

Shorey. 
Tarbell. 
Castle. 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

Latin.  3 

Hale,  W.  G. 

Abbott. 

Tarbell. 

Miller,  F.  J. 

Emery. 

Pellett. 

2 
2 

(See 

*1 

Gree 

4 

i 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

Romance.  * 

Knapp. 

Bergeron. 

Kinne. 

Wallace. 

Poyen. 

3 

i 

1 

*3 

1 

3 
4 
3 

1 
1 

Department. 

Instructor. 

Orad. 
Sch. 

Univ. 
CoU. 

Acad. 
CoU. 

Div. 
Sch. 

Total 

German.s 

Cutting. 
Schmidt- 
Wartenberg. 
Mulfinger. 

2 
3 

1 

1 
3 

3 

3 
3 

English. « 

Moulton. 

Blackburn. 

Crow. 

McClintock. 

Tolman. 

Herrick. 

Lovett. 

Lewis. 

Triggs. 

1 
3 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

chool 

1 
3 
3 
1 

1 

2 

.  Eng. 

1 
3 
2 
2. 
2- 
3 
3. 
1 
1 

Bib.  Lit.  in 
English. 

Votaw. 
(See  also  DiTi 

1 

nityS 

Theo. 

2 
8em.> 

Mathematics.  7 

Moore. 

Bolza. 

Maschke. 

Young. 

Boyd. 

Slaught. 

Smi&,  J.  A. 

1 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2. 
1 
3 
2 
1 

Astronomy.  • 

See. 
Laves. 

2 
2 

1 

2 
2 

Physics. 

Michelson. 

Stratton. 

Hobbs. 

3 
4 

1 
4 

i 

3 
4 

1 

Chemistry. 

Nef. 

Schneider. 

Lengfeld. 

Stieglitz. 

Ikuta. 

4 
2 

3 

1 

i 

4 
2 

Geology  and 
Minerology. 

Chamberlin. 

Salisbury. 

Van  Hise. 

Iddings. 

Penrose. 

Quereau. 

Merriam. 

Ktlmmel. 

3(2) 

•• 
1 

2^ 
3^) 

1 

Zoology  and 
Palaeontology.^ 

Whitman. 

Baur. 

Jordan. 

Watase'. 

Lillie. 

3 
4 
2 
Lect 
2 

2 

ores. 
2 

1 

3 

4 
3 

2 

Anatomy. 

Eycleehymer 

1 

1 

1 

Physiology. 

Loeb. 
Lingle. 

4 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

Neurology. 

Donaldson. 

2 

2 

Elocution. 

Clark. 

.}il. 

>i* 

*Mr.  Clark  taught,  besides,  6  sections,  for  which  credit  is 

given.  ON  LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE. 

1.  Professor  Lawrence.  Z.  Assistant  Professor  Capos.  3. 
Professor  Chandler.  4.  Mr.  Uowland.  5.  Dr.  von  Klense. 
6.  Professor  Wilkinson.  7.  Mr.  Hancock.  8.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Hale.    9.  Mr.  Whocler.  ^^-^^  t 
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2.    DEPARTMENTS,  WITH  NUMBER  OF  COURSES  AND  STUDENTS. 


Department. 


Philosophy,  A  and  B 

Political  Economy 

Political  Science 

History 

Sociology  and  Anthropology . . 

Comparative  Religion 

Semitic  Languages 

*  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. . 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-Europ.  Phil. 

Greek 

Latin 

Romance 

Germanic 

English 

Biblical  Literature  in  English . 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology  and  Minerolo^ 

2k>0logy  and  PalsdontoTogy 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Neurology 

Elocution 


Graduate  School. 


DM. 


8 

9 

4 

7 
11 

1 
11 

3 

2 

6 

5 

9 

5 
12 

1 

6 

4 

7 

9 
11 
1 
5 
2 
H 


Students. 


Primary 
Work. 


5 
13 
12 
21 
20 

'7 
2 
6 
6 

18 
8 
4 

28 


Secondly 
Work. 


10 

19 

16 

28 

11 

1 

2 

2 

1 

21 

10 

6 

10 

9 


15 

8 

2 

4 

5 

6 

15 

8 

11 

14 

U 

10 

5 

3 

5 

.. 

11 

, , 

3 

UniT.  Colleges. 


DM. 


3 
4 

2 

7 
4 

1 

3M 


3 

1 
5 
1 
7 
1 
4 
4 
2 

4 

1 
2 

1 


S 

I 
1 

OQ 


12 

10 

7 

11 
5 
1 
2 


2 
4 
5 
7 
15 

3 
3 

4 
5 
5 
2 


Acad.  Colleges. 


DM. 


H 


I 


19 
73 
25 
75 

122 
4 

112 

46 

11 

12 

6 

12 

74 


*13 

4 

5 

12 

1 


7 

5 

21 

'7 

1 
6 

1 

2 
4 

1 
1 


Unclassified 


DM. 


2 
6 
1 


4 
3 
5 
7 

15 
2 
5 

3 

2 

1 

i 


5 
S 

I 


6 
7 
6 
20 
1 


4 
3 

7 
21 
56 

3 
10 

i3 
6 
4 

1 
1 

*i 
9 


II 


22 


8 
22 

4 
42 

9 


1 
10 


Total. 


DM. 


5 
I 


8 

9 

4 
10 
11 

1 
11 

3 

2 

6 
11 
12 

9 
18 

2 
13 

4 

i^ 

11 

1 
5 
2 

H 


75 

46 
193 

60 
6 

55 

13 
7 

59 
113 

72 
117 

is 

154 
10 
70 
46 
50 
37 
9 
20 
12 
86 


*Thi8  column  registers  Academic  students  taking  UniTersity  College  Courses. 


TJIJE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
1.    LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  COURSES. 


Department. 


Instructor. 


THE  OBADUATB  DiVlMITI  SCHOOL. 


*Dr.  Crandall  on  leave  of  absence,  first  term. 


Courses. 


Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Ezegesis.i' 

Harper,  W.  R. 

Hirsch. 

Price. 

Goodspeed. 

Harper,  R.  F. 

Crandall. 

2 

1 

New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Exegesis. 

Burton. 
Arnolt. 

2 

1 

Biblical  Theology. 

Church  History. 

Hulbert. 
Johnson. 

2 

1 

Systematic  Theology. 

Northrup. 
Simpson. 

1 

Homiletics,  Church  Pol- 
ity, and  Pastoral  Duties. 

Anderson. 
Johnson. 

4 

1 

Department. 


Instructor. 


Systematic  Theology. 


Homiletics,  Church 
Polity,  and  Past.  Duties. 


Northrup. 
Simpson. 


Anderson. 
Johnson. 


Courses. 


THB  ENOIilBH  THBOLOOICAI.  BBMINABT. 

Church  History.         Hulbert. 


Old  and  New  Test.  Lit. 
and  Exegesis. 


Qunderson. 


Systematic  Theology.       Wold. 


THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOOICAIi  SJOONARY. 

System.  Theology  and 
Pastoral  Duties.t 


Church  History. 


Homiletics. 


Lagergren. 


Sandell. 


Sandell. 


t  Professor  Jensen  on  leave  of  absence. 


H 


1 

H 


DAKISH-NOBWBaiAN  THBOLOaiCAL    8BMINAST. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


2.    DEPARTMENTS,  WITH  NUMBER  OF  COURSES  AND  STUDENTS. 


Graduate  Dirlnity 

Eofflish  Theological 
Seminary. 

Danish-Norweffian 
Theological  Senunary. 

Swedish  Theological 
Seminary. 

Departments. 

DH. 

Stadents. 

DM. 

Students. 

DM. 

Students. 

DM. 

Students. 

Old  Test.  Lit.  and  Exegresis 

New  Test.  Lit.  and  Exegesis 

Biblical  Theology 

9 
3 
0 
3 
1 

2 

44 
13 

72 
33 

109 

1« 

io 
ii 

83 
27 

2 

'i 

i2 

16 

*i 

2 

1 

•• 

Church  History 

26 

Systematic  Theology 

24 

Homiletics,  Church  Polity,  and 
Pastoral  Duties 

18 

COMPARATIVE  REGISTRATION  OF  WINTER  AND  SPRING  QUARTERS. 


Registration  of 
Winter  Quarter. 

Discontinuing 

at  Beg.  of  Spr. 

Quarter. 

Receiring  De- 
grees or  Certifl. 
Apr.  8,  1804. 

Entering  at 

Beff.  of  Spring 

Quarter. 

Registration  of 
Spnng  Quarter. 

• 

Men. 

Wom. 

Total. 

Men. 

Wom. 

Men. 

Wom. 

Men. 

Worn. 

Men. 

Wom. 

Total. 

Graduate  School 

187 
22 
32 

149 
37 

72 

5 

16 

101 

59 

259 
27 
48 

250 
96 

20 
3 

7 
12 

7 

9 

1 

1 

11 

8 

'i 

1 

i 

2 

1 

5 
2 

7 

16 
6 

3 

3 

21 
12 

172 
19 
42 

138 
26 

66 
4 
31 
82 
53 

238 

Non-Res.  Grad.  Students 

University  Colleges 

23 
73 

Academic  Colleges 

220 

Unclassified 

79 

1 

Grad.  Div.  School 

99 

42 

8 

13 

3 
3 

102 

45 

8 

13 

16 

19 

4 

2 

i 

• " 

4 

•• 

86 

21 

4 

13 

1 
3 

.. 

87 

Engl.  Theol.  Sem 

24 

Dan-Norw.  Theol.  Sem 

Swedish  Theol.  Sem 

4 
13 

Total  attendance,  Winter  Quarter,  1894 :  848. 
Registration  for  Spring  Quarter,  1894 :  755. 
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INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  STUDENTS  HAVE  COME 

WITH  NUMBER  IN  EACH  CASE. 

1.  Graduate  School,  Univebsity  Colleges,  and  Divinity  School. 


5  . 


l1 


5_s 

1^ 


1| 


IS 


Acadia  UniTersity . , 

Adrian  (/ollege 

Albion  College , 

Alfred  UniTenity . . . 
Alleghany  College., 
Amherst  College- . . 


Baldwin  University 

Baptist  Union  Theol.  Sem.. 

Bates  College 

Beloit  College 

Beloit  Academy 

Berea  College 

Berlin,  Unirersity  of 

Berlin,  Falk  Real-Gymn .. . . 

Bethel  CoUege 

Borden  Institate 

Boston;  UniTersity  of 

Bowdom  College 

Brethren  Normal  College. . . 

Brown  Uniy^rsity 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bucknell  University 

Boshneii  UniTersity 

Butler  University 


Califomia  CoUeRe 

California,  University  of 

Cambridge  University 

Carleton  CoUege 

Cedar  VaUeT  Seminary 

C«atrai  ColleKc 

Central  WVsloyan  College 

Chicairo,  Old  Univon»ity  of, .. 
Chicago.  The  University  of... 

Cincinnati.  University  of 

(Uaysbtirg  (Pa.)  High  School. 

Clinton  Academy 

Clinton  College 

Colby  U  Diversity 

Colgate  College 

C'Cdgate  University 

Colorado,  University  of 

Columbia  College 

Colurabia-i  University 

Concordia  College 

Cook  Academy!  Havana,  N.Y.) 
•Cornell  College  flowa)  . 

Cornell  Uni  ver»ity 

Croxer  Theol.  Seminary 

Dalhonsie  College , 

Dartmoath  College 

Dan^ters  Colle^ , 

Denison  University , 

De  Panw  University  — 

Des  Moines  College 

Doane  College.. 


Drake  University 

Drake  Divinity  School . . . 
Drury  College 

Earlham  College 

East  London  Institute 

Emporia  College 

Eureka  College 


FSsk  University 

France,  University  of 

Franklin  CoUege 

Fmibarg.  Univ.  of,  (Baden) . 
Furman  University 


Oeorgetown  College  (D.C.). 


Hamilton  College 

Hanover  College ..>. 

Hartsvillo  College 

Harvard  University 

Havorford  CoUege 

Hr'ahlsburt?  College 

Ht^bron  Academy 

Htidtdbiirg  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hor)p  Collotre 

Hill  me  Cliff  CoUego  (Sheffield 

Kiur,^  


Illinois  College 

Illinois  Normal  University. .. 

Iliinoie,  University  of 

Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

Indiana,  University  of 

India,  Military  School  of 

Ingham  College 

Iowa  College 

Iowa,  State  University  of 


Jacksonville  High  School .... 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

Kalamazoo  College 

Kansas  Normal  (joUege 

Kansas.  University  of 

Kentucky  Bible  College 

Kentucky  Coll.  of  Liberal  Arts 

Keogijiku  College 

Knox  College 


Lake  Forest  University 

Lawrence  University 

La  Orange  College 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univ. . . 

Lenox  College 

Lombard  University 


MacMaster  Univ.  (Toronto) .. 

Manitoba.  University  of 

Marietta  College 

Marion  Simms  Coll.  of  Med . . 
Massachusetts  Agricul.  Coll . . 
Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Tech . . 
Michigan  Man.  Train.  School. 
Michigan  State  Nor.  School . . 

Michigan,  University  of 

Middlebury  College 

Milleniville  Normal  School... 

Milton  College 

Minsk  Gymnasium  (Russia) . . 

Minnesota^  University  of 

Mississippi,  Industrial  Insti- 
tute and  Collepro  of 

Missouri,  University  of 

Moody's  Bible  Institute 

Morgan  Park  Danish  Acad. .. 
Morgan  Park  Swedish  Acad . . 

Morgan  Park  Theol.  Sem 

Mt.  Allison  (College 

Mt.  Hobroke  ('ollege 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

Nashville,  University  of 

Nebraska  City  College 

Nebraska,  University  of 

New  Hampton  Biblical  Inst. . 

Newton  Tneol.  Seminary 

New  York,  Uni  v  of  the  City  of 
North  Dakota,  University  of 
Northern  Indiana  Nor.  Sch'l 


Northwestern  University 

Obi-rlin  College  .. 

Ohtrlin  Seminary , 

Oliju  JuMtitut*  for  Blind. 

Oliio  Normal  University 

Oil  it  t  State  University. 

Ohio  Wesloyan  University — 

Oiiialia,  University  of 

OroDiniah  College  (Persia). ., 

OnkalocKsa  (Vdlogo 

Ottawa  University , 

Otterbein  University 

Oxford  University . , 


Pennsylvania  College 

Pennsylvania,  University  of.. 

Phvs.  and  Surg's,  Coll.  of 

Pillsbury  Academy 

Plattsburg  High  School 

Pomona  College 

Princeton  College 

Princeton  Theological  Sem. . . 
Purdue  University 


Ref.  Episc.  Theol.  Sem.  (Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.) 

Ripon  College 

RtKjhester,  University  of . . 
Rutgers  College 


Sionx  Falls  University 

Smith  College 

South  Dakota,  University  of. 
Southwest.  Baptist  College. . . 
Stockholm  Bapt.  Theol.  Sem. 

(Sweden) 

Syracuse  University 

Tennessee,  University  of 

Toronto,  University  of 

Trinity  CoUege 

Trinity  University 


Union  Christian  College 

Union  (College 

Union  Theol.  Seminary 

United     States     Fish    Com. 

(Woods  HoU,  Mass.) 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Vanderbilt  University 

Vassar  College 

Vienna,  Univ.  of  (Austria) 

Wake  Forest  College 

Wellesloy  College 

Wells  College 

Wesley  an  University 

Western  C^oUeoe  (Toledo,  la.) 
Western  Maryland  CkiUe^ . . . 
Western  Reserve  University . . 
West  Virginia,  University  of . . 

Wheaton  College 

William  Jewell  College 

Williams  College 

Wilmington  C/oUege 

Wisconsm,  University  of 

Woodstock  CoUegje  (Ontario) 
Wooster,  University  of 

Yale  University 


Zenorville  (Iowa)  Priv.  Sch'l. 
Zurich  University  (Germany). 
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OS 


Adelphi  Academy. . . , 
Adelbert  College .... 

Albion  School 

Allen's  Academy 

Auffustana  College. 
Aurora  School 


Baltimore  Female  High  School 

Beloit  College,  Preparatory 

Bradford  Academy 

Brockport  (N.  Y.)  State  Nor.  Sch.. 

Buchtel  CoUege 

Buffalo  Normal  School 

Burr  &  Burton  Seminary 

Butler  University 


California  College. 

Canton,   Miss 

Carletou  College. 


Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  High  School. 
Cedar  Valley  Seminary 


Chauncey  Hall  ScIkkjI 

('hautaiiqua  Coll.  of  Lib.  Arts 

Chicago  Academy 

ChicaRo  College  of  Pharmacy 

Cliicago  Hii^li  School  West  Div 

Chicago  HIrIi  ScIukjI  North  Div... 
Chicago  Hitfh  School  (N.  W.  Div.) .  • 
Chicago  High  School  South  Div. .. 
Chicago  lustitute  of  Technology., 
Chicago  Manual  TraioiuK School.. 

Chicago  South  Side  School 

Christian  University 

Coo  College 

Colby  Academy  (N.  H.) 

Colby  University 

Colorado  Col  lege 

Columbian  College 

Cook  Academy 

Cook  County  Normal  School 

Cornell  Colleire 

'^."V•11  T''"v"r-ify 


Decatur  High  School. 
Drury  College 


Elgin  High  School 

Emporia  (Kansas),  College  of. 

Englewood  High  School 

Evansville  Classical  School 

Evaustou  High  School 


Ferry  Hall  (Lake  Forest) 

Fargo  College 

France  &  Sarbonne,  (College  of ) . . . 

Gannett  Institute 

Oeneseo  Collegiate  Institute 

Girl's  Classical  Sch.,  Indianapolis 


Hannibal  High  School.. 

Hanover  College 

Harvard  School 

Hedding  College 

Henderson  High  School . 
Herrig  (Miss)  School 


Higbee  (Miss)  Academy 

HUl  House  High  School 

Hiram  College 

Hope  Colle^ 

Howard  University 

Hyde  Park  High  School 


Illinois  College 

Illinois  State  Normal  School . 

Illinois,  University  of 

I  Indiana,  University  of 

Iowa  College  Academv 

I  Iowa  State  Normal  School 

ilowa,  University  of 


Jamestown  High  School. 
Jennings  Seminary 


I  Kalamazoo  College 

Kemper  Hall 

Kentucky  University 

Kenvon  Military  Academy. 
Kimnall  Union  Academy. .. 
Kirkland  School,  Chicago.. 


Lake  Erie  Seminan'.... 
Lake  F(»rp8t  Academy. . . 

Lake  F{>rest  College 

Lake  Forest  University. 

Lake  Higli  School 

Lftndshut   (Germany)... 

Real  Gymnasium 

La  wrcnreville 

Lcrny  Cn  ion  School 

Liip'«"i  <Miwi")  School... 

U      ■    -    1!-'-    H-»;n.-l         ... 


MacDonald  Ellis  School 

Maine  Weslevan  College 

Meriden  High  School 

Michigan,  University  of 

Millersburg  Female  Seminary 

Missouri  State  Normal  School 

Monmouth  College 

Monticello  Seminary 

Morgan  (The)  School 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

Morgan  town  High  School 

Mt.  Hermon  School } 

(Northfleld  Mass.) J 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary 

Mt.  Morris  College 

Mt.  Vernon  Seminary ) 

(Washington,  D.  C.) J 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School 

New  York,  College  of  the  City  of.. 

New  York  State  Normal  School 

Northern  Illinois  College 

Northwestern  University 

Norwich  Normal  School 

Notre  Dame,  University  of 


Oakland  High  School. 
Oberlin  College 
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Ohio  Wesleyan  College 

Omaha  (Iowa)  High  School. 

Oneida  High  School 

OskaloosaTk>llege  (la.) 

Oshkoeh  High  School 

Oswego  High  School 


Oswego  Normal  &  Training  Sch. 
Ottawa  University 


Packer  Institute  (Brooklyn,N.Y.) 

Peddie  Institute.  N.  J 

Pa.  State  Normal  School 

Parr  Preparatory  School 

Peoria  High  School 

Penningt<m  Seminary  (N.J.) 

Phillips  Academy  ( Andover) 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Plainflold  Hijfh  School 

Piano  High  School 

Pontiac  Uigli  School 

Porter  (Miss)  School 

Pot«dam  State  Normal  School. . . 

Princeton  High  School 

Private  Instruction 

Proseminary  (Elmhurst) 


Racine  Academy 

Rochester.  University  of. , 
Rockford  Seminary , 


St.  Catherine's  Hall 

St.  Joseph  High  School 

St.  Lawrence  University  (N.Y.) . 
St.  Louis  High  School. 


Saratoga  High  School 

Sauk  Ctentre  High  School. 


Sidney  High  Scnool. 

Simpson  (  ollege 

Smith  College 

Soutli  Dakota,  University  of. . 

South  Kansas  Academy 

Springfield  High  School 

StiUport  Girls  Seminary 

Syracuse  University 


Taganrog  Gymnasium  (Russia) . 

TilLston  Institute  (Austin) 

Temple  College  (Philadelphia) . 

University  School  (Chicago) . . . . 


Vassar  College.. 


Washburn  College 

i  litpeka,  Kansas) 

Way] and  Academy 

W.'llrnley  College 

WclLs  CoUege 

Wcsti-rn  Normal  <'ollege. .., 

Wh'^aton  Seminary 

Wiilainmc'tte  University 

WiUiiiniH  College 

WniianiHjjort  HiK'h  School. 
Wisroneiu,  University  of. .. 

Wtircenter  .Vcademy 

Worcester  University , 
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States. 

|i 

^i 

fi 

*"5 

0 

11 

1                          states. 

1^ 

i 

1^ 

i 

5 

Alabama 

1 

3 
1 

1 

85 

15 

10 

i 

1 

7 

2 

9 

11 

10 

6 

5 
3 

i? 

5 

2 
15 

1 
10 

i 
i 

22 

*3 

2 

i 

2 
5 

'4 

2 

3 

1 
1 
172 
5 
8 
6 
3 
1 

i 

1 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
9 

7 

1 
3 

i 

3 

*i 

49 
2 
2 
1 

3 
2 
2 
3 

'2 
2 

*8 

i 

5 
1 

3 
1 
1 

47 
7 

11 
6 

1 
2 

2 
2 

9 

7 

"6 
11 

8 

e 
1 

1       South  Carolina 

1       South  Dakota 

2 
1 
2 
2 

2 
10 

1 

i 

4 

2 
7 

3 

i 
1 

*i 

2 

2 

1 
i 

2 
2 

4 

Arkansas                   ... 

7 

California 

11       Tennessee 

4 

Ck>lorado 

5       Texas 

a 

Connecticut 

6       Vermont 

1       Virginia. 

376       Washington 

29       West  Virginia 

1 

Florida 

Illinois 

1 
a 

Irtdiana. . . 

4 

Iowa 

37       Wisconsin 

27 

Kansas 

19       District  of  Columbia. . 
5 

1 

Kentucky 

Maine 

9 

2                         Countries. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

15       Austria   

1 
7 

3 

1 

*i 

*i 
i 

i 

7 
2 
5 

i 

6 
1 
2 

i 

1 

Michigan 

18        r?ftTinda 

15 

Minnesota 

2o       Denmark 

24        Plni^land 

2 

Q 

Missouri 

Montana 

*       Germany 

2 

Nebraska 

^2       Hungary 

°      Japan  

2  Mexico 

^       Norway 

6       Persia.. 

3  Rumania 

^       Russia 

2       Sweden 

28       Trinidad,  B.  W.  I 

New  Jersey 

i 
1 

6 
1 
2 
1 
1 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

2              Total 

9m 

48 

247 

96 

168 

848 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

The  Fellowships  of  the  Graduate  School  were  dis-  Persons  holding  Fellowship  the  second  year  • 

tributed  as  follows :  

Senior  Fellowships -      -  16  Residents  of  Southern  States   - 

Junior  Fellowships 23  Residents  of  Eastern  States 

Honorary  Fellowships 26  Residents  of  Middle  States 

Special  Fellowships 7  Residents  of  Western  States 

Persons  holding  Fellowship  the  first  year        -  49  Residents  of  Foreign  Countries 


THE  COLLEGES. 


24 

2 
12 
17 
38 

4 


Of  the  249  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  120 
were  in  the  College  of  Arts,  89  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, 38  in  the  College  of  Science. 

Of  the  48  students  in  the  Uniyersity  Colleges,  26 
were  in  the  College  of  Arts,  13  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, 9  in  the  College  of  Science. 

Of  the  249  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  99 
were  residents  of  the  Uniyersity  Houses. 

Of  the  48  students  in  the  Uniyersity  Colleges,  13 
were  residents  of  Uniyersity  Houses. 


207  students  presented  themselyes  at  the  entrance 
examinations  held  in  March.  Of  these,  101  pre- 
sented themselyes  at  the  Uniyersity,  46  at  the  Morgan 
Park  Academy,  27  at  the  Chicago  Academy,  17  at  the 
Kenwood  Institute,  9  at  La  Grange,  111.,  7  at  Aurora,. 
111.    Of  these,  14  were  admitted  to  the  Academic  Col- 


The  total  number  of  absences  recorded  in  the  Aca- 
demic Colleges  for  the  Quarter,  was  2,152,  being  an 
ayerage  of  6.1  absences  to  each  student  in  attendance. 
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THE   UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


Number  of  Academic  College  courses  taken  by  Un- 
classified  Students,  28 ;  number  of  University  College 
courses,  27 ;  number  of  Graduate  School  courses,  8. 

Course  registrations  of  Unclassified  Students  in,  the 
Academic  Colleges,  125;  in  the  University  Colleges, 
81 ;  in  the  Graduate  School,  12.  Total,  213. 

Of  96  students  35  were  reeid^ts  of  the  University 
Houses. 

General  purpose  of  Unclassified  Students.  About 
30  per  cent,  are  working  into  regular  standing  in  the 
University;  50  per  cent,  are  studying  for  advancement 


in  teaching  and  in  semi-professional  employments. 
The  remainder  are  studying  for  a  general  educa- 
tion. 

The  Unclassified  Students  have,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  come  from  other  institutions.  They  represent : 
22  colleges  and  universities ;  30  academies  and  sem- 
inaries ;  19  high  schools ;  12  normal  schools ;  1  institu- 
tion of  Technology,  and  only  12  received  private 
instruction  previous  to  their  entering  the  University. 
In  all  64  institutions  are  represented. 
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THE   GYMNASIUM. 


MEirS  DEPARTMENT. 

Five  claflses  have  met  for  half-hour  periods  od  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Graduate  School,  8 ;  University  Colleges,  16 ;  Aca- 
demic Colleges,  85 ;  Divinity  School,  26 ;  Unclassified 
students,  5 ;  Graduate  and  Divinity  Students  working 
independently,  20;  number  practicing  base-ball,  26; 
number  practicing  foot-ball,  8;  number  practicing 
track  athletics,  42.  Total,  236. 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Four  classes  have  met  for  half -hour  periods  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Graduate  School,  6 ;  University  Colleges,  9 ;  Aca- 
demic Colleges,  78 ;  Special,  13;  Divinity  School,  1. 

Total,  106. 
Number  of  women  examined  and  measured  (first 
measures),  24 ;  (second  and  third  measures),  3. 

Total,  27. 


ATHLETICS. 

The  athletic  work  of  the  University  has  been  under  records  were  made  as  follows  (no  time  was  kept  of  the 

the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture,  races): 
Thus  far  it  is  organized  under  the  following  heads :  j  ^^^  run— Holloway. 

Football,  baseball,  track  athletics,  tennis,  and  basket  H  MUo  nm— Shonnan.' 

ball.      During  the  Winter  Quarter  of   1893-94,  the  i  Lap  rtm— Lamay.* 

athletic  work  has  been  largely  centered  upon  baseball,  ^  ^"®  walk— Sincere. 

b«ricet  ball,  and  tennis.  tSSSlSf  £^i?S^»'^ir^i8'fl^i.. 

rni-         -r»ii.T>iim  'jj  Shot  put— Knapp— »  ft.  10  in. 

Three  Basket  Ball  Teams  were  organized  and  games  p  ,  ^  ^j^^Ramiey  >  g  *j  5 . 

were  played  as  follows :  K^^  hi^idf-LningJs  ft.  7  in. 

,jjg       wj  J      2S  0—0  Running  double  kick— Ramsey— 6  ft.  10  in. 

Beeeber  ▼».  Reaidento,'  Feb!  IE.* '. '.  *. '.  *.  3—2 

Beeeber  VB.  Non-Reeident0,  Feb.  16 6—9  „.ow  datt 

Residents  vs.  Non-Residents,  Mar.  10 2-6  "^^*^  ^^^'** 

_^____  _^__  Twenty-six  candidates  for  the  nine  have  worked  in 

r.«  1    «  X.      XT  .        ...  -      .,     ^rrr.  .  tho  gymuasiums  daily,  with  the  exception  of  Satur- 

The  record  of  the  Umvemty  team  tor  the  Winter  ^       ^o  perfect  themeelvee  in  ground-work,  batting. 

Qaarterofl894,uiastoUowe:  ba8;.8liding,  etc. 

Jan.  27.    University  vs.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School 19—11  TENNIS. 

Feb.   1.    University  vs.  Y.M.C.  A.  TrainiMf  School 17-11  xx.«x,«. 

Flbii?:   uldTSSg  ^.  gia^?/v"i^4?T°^ ^'l         A  PHze  Tournament  was  held  during  the  month 

Mar.  a.   University  Ts  Central  DepartaientY.M.C.  A 13-15  of  March,  189t(.    Thirty  men  entered  in  singles  and 

Mar.lO.    University  vs.  Morgan  Park  Academy 10—8  ,      ,,  t-i.     x        .        .        •      1  i_      ttt    tt 

Mar.  12.   University  vs.  Eogtowood  Y.  M.  C.  A 20—17  doubles.     First  prize  in  singles  was  won  by  W.  H, 

Prescott;   second  place  by  Torrey.     First  prize  in 

TRACK  ATHLETICS.  doubles  was  won  by  C.  B.  Neel  and  W.  H.  Prescott. 

Several  public  contests  were  held  in  the  gymnasium  The  winners  of  the  tournament  received  silver  cups, 

on  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  quarter.    The  best  suitably  engraved,  as  trophies. 
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THE    UmiVERSITY  CLUBS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION. 

WINTER  MEETING,   FEBRUARY  9,   1894, 
Theatret  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Papkbs: 
The  Significance  of  Sacrifice. 

J.  A.  Ward. 
(Exegetical  Club). 
TJte  Latin-American  Republics. 

Elizabeth  Wallace. 

(History  and  Political  Science  Club). 
The  Exodus:  A  Study  in  Biblical  Criticism. 

T.  0.  SOARES. 

(Semitic  Club). 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Organized  January  15, 18d3,  held  two  public  meet- 
ings on  January  19,  and  March   2,  1894,  at  8  p.m., 
Room  B  8,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU.    The  following  papers 
were  read : 
Seneca*8  Influence  upon  the  Development  of  the 
Modem  Drama. 

Dr.  H.  Sohmidt-Wabtknbebo. 
Vocalis  +  n  +  Guttural  as  affected  by  Vemer's 

Law.  F.  A.  Wood. 

Philosophy  of  Stress. 

Professor  Qeoroe  Hem pl, 
(Of  the  Unirersity  of  Michigan). 


TH^E  DEPAETMENTAL    CLUBS. 
JANUARY' MARCH. 


Papen  pre$ent€d  bef&rt 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB. 


The  Mechanism  of  Protoplasmic  Movement. 
(The  Aster  and  Centrosome). 

Dr.  S.  Watase  ' .      Jan.  3. 
The  Mechanism  of  Protoplasmic  Movement. 
(The  Origin  of  Cilia). 

Dr.  S.  Watase  ' .    Jan  .17. 
On  the  Nature  of  Cell-Organization. 

Dr.  S.  Watase'.   Feb.  U. 
On  the  Metamerism  of  the  Medullary  Folds 
and  the  Embryonic  Rim. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  LooY.   Feb.  28. 


THE  CHEMICAL  CLUB. 

Membership  is  limited  to  those  taking  part  in  Chem- 
ical Journal  Meetings.  Two  papers,  either  on  recent 
chemical  researches  or  on  older  classical  work,  have 
been  presented  regularly  every  week  during  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  on  Fridays  from  8:00  to  10:00  p.m. 
The  titles  of  papers  have  been  regularly  announced 
in  the  Weekly  Bulletin.  The  results  of  original 
investigations  carried  on  in  the  Kent  Chemical  Labor- 
atory are  not  presented  at  these  meetings,  but  appear 
regularly  in  the  chemical  journals  here  and  abroad. 


The  following  are  the  main  papers  presented  to  the 
club: 

On  the  Benzhydroxanie  Acids. 

Dr.  Stieolitz.    Jan.  19. 

On  the  Optically  Isomeric  Glyseric  Acids. 

Mr.  Chesnut.    Jan.  19. 
Molecular  Weight-Determinations  by  Sur- 
face Tension, 

Dr.  Lengfeld.     Feb.  9. 

Chemical  Actions  at  High  Temperatures, 

Mr.  Swartz.     Feb.  9. 

On  some  Carbon  Monoxide. 

Mr.  Mitohell.  Feb.  23. 

On  Chloride  of  Nitrogen, 

Mr.  Goodell.  Feb.  23. 

The  Nature  of  the  Polybasic  Acids. 

Mr.  Hesse.  Mar.  16. 

The  Isolation  of  the  Organic  Radicals, 

Mr.  Smith.  Mar.  16. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

Exposition  of  Matthew,  28:19, 
Assistant  Professor  Oliver  J.  Thatcher.    Jan.  4. 
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Presbffterianismf  its  Biblical  Basis  and  the 
Resemblance  to  the  Civil  Polity  of  the 
United  States. 

Rev.  Carlos  Mabttn,  D.D.   Jan.  23. 

Historic  Basis  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 

Bishop  C.  E.  Chbn£t,  D  J).     Feb.  6. 

Review  of  Catholicism  in  Europe, 

Head  Professor  W.  I.  KifAPP.  Feb.  20. 

Reunion  of  Christendom,    A  discuBsion. 

Mar.  6. 


THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB. 

Lord  Elgin's  Pursuits  in  Greece, 

Associate  Professor  F.  B.  Tarbsll. 

T%€  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens, 
Associate  Professor  F.  B.  Tarbell.    Jan.  26. 

(Aoooant  of  the  status  and  work  of  the  school  from  its  fonnda- 
tioo  in  1S82  till  the  present  time). 

The  New  Sophistic, 

Emilt  J.  Smith.    Feb  23. 
"  Emphasis  by  Repetition.'* 

Associate  Professor  F.  F.  Abbott.  Mar.  16. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB, 

Milton's  Treatment  of  Nature, 

Vernon  P.  Squires.   Jan.  22. 

The  English  Lakes  (illustrated). 

Myra  Reynolds.  Feb.  20. 

Studies  in  English  Tone-Color. 

S.H.  Clark.  Mar.  13. 


THE  EXEGETICAL  CLUB. 

Sacrifice  Among  the  Savage  Peoples. 

J.H.Grant.   Jan. 30. 

Semitic  Sacrifice, 

A.R.  E.  Wyant.   Feb.  13. 

Patriarchal  or  Pre-Mosaic  Sacrifice. 

B.Kinney.   Feb.  27. 
Vicarious  Sacrifice. 

A.  O.  Stetens.  Mar.  13. 

The  Teaching  of  Christ  and  Paul  Concerning 

Sacrifice. 

Ii.W.  OsBORN.  Mar.  20. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

Geology  of  Carmeto  Bay:  A.  C.  Lawson  and 
Juan  de  le  Pasoda.    Review  by 

Charles  H.  Gordon. 

Relations  of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
Rocks  north  of  Lake  Huron:  A.  E. 
Barlow. 

TJie  Archean  Rocks  west  of  Lake  Superior: 
W.  H.  Smith. 

TJie  Laurentian  of  the  Ottawa  District:  R. 
W.Ellis.    Review  by 

Professor  C.  R  Van  Hise.     Jan.  9. 

Geographical  Distribution  as  Related  to  Gla- 
cial Agencies  in  the  Iowa  and  Nebraska 

Regions, 

W.  E.  Taylor. 

TJie  Limits  between  Geology  and  Physical 

Geography:  C.  R.  Markham.  Review  by 

John  A.  Bownocker. 

Stnustural  Characteristics  of  Triarthrus 
Becki:  C.  E.  Beecher  and  W.  D.  Mat- 
thews.   Review  by 

Dr.  E.  C.  Quereau.   Jan.  23. 

Origin  of  the  Karnes,  Eskers,  and  Moraines 
of  the  North  American  Ice  Sheet:  War- 
ren Upham.    Review  by 

E.  C.  Perisho. 
The  Canadian  Ice  Sheet:    J.  W.  Dawson. 
Review  by 

Head  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlain. 

Post-Pliocene  Diastrophism  of  the  Coast  of 
California:    A.  C.  Lawson.    Review  by 

Professor  R.  D.  Salisbury.     Feb.  6. 

The  Amount  of  Glacial  Erosion  in  the 
linger  Lake  Region:  D.  F.  Lincoln. 
Review  by  Henry  B.  Kummel. 

The  Iron  Hill  Bowlder  Train:  N.  S.  Shaler. 

Review  by 

Ira  M.  Buell. 

Geological  Structure  of  the  East  End  of 
Lake  Geneva:    Dr.  Schardt.   Review  by 

Dr.  E.  C.  Quereau.  Feb.  20. 
Pre-Gladal  course  of  Rocky  River:    D.  T. 
Gould.    Review  by 

Henry  C.  Cowles. 

Revival  of  Antarctic  Explorations:  John 
Murray.    Review  by 

G.  N.  Knapp.     Mar.  6. 

Professor  Sorby's  Presidential  Address  be- 
fore the  Geological  Society  of  England, 
Review  by 

T.  C.  Hopkins. 
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THE   QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


Vertebrate  Paleontology  at  the  World's  Fair: 
John  Eyerman.    Review  by 

Dr.  O.  p.  Hay. 
A  New  Cycad:    T.  H.  Macbride.   Review  by 

C.  H.  Gordon.  Mar.  20. 


THE  GERMANIC  CLUB, 

Prometheus  as  treated  by  ^schyluSy  Shelley, 
and  Qoethe. 

Mart  E.  Sgarff. 

The  Origin  of  the  Ring  Story  in  Nathan 
der  Weise. 

Lulu  MoCapperty.      Jan  8. 

T?ie  Origin  of  the  Germinated  Explosives  in 
German, 

Paul  Oscar  Kern. 

StiUer's  "  Goethe's  EntwHrfe  zu  Faust*' 

Geo.  a.  Mulpinger.   Jan.  15. 
Lessing's  Templar, 

Louis  Sass. 

Genesis  of  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise, 

Mart  E.  Sgarpf.    Jan.  22 

Review  of  M,  Rieger's  "  Goethe's  Faust  nach 
seinem  religiOsen  InhaW 

Wm.  Rullkoetter. 

The  Influence  of  Vemer's  Law  on  the  Weak 
Verb  in  Gothic, 

Francis  A.  Wood.    Jan.  29. 

Discussion  of  an  Elementary  Book  for  learn- 
ing German, 
Assistant  Propessor  Starr  W.  Cuttino. 

Kuno  Fischer's  View  of  Mephistopheles, 

Julia  M.  Korsmeter.     Feb.  5. 

Noun-Inflection  in  Germanic  (I). 

Dr.  H.  Schmidt-Wartenbero. 

Die  Entstehung  des  umschriebenen  Perfekts. 

Paul  Oscar  Kern.   Feb.  19. 

Noun-Inflection  in  Germanic  (II). 

Dr.  H.  Schmidt-Wartenbero. 

Johannes  Schmidfs  Wave  Theory, 

Jessie  Louise  Jones.  Feb.  26. 

Noun- Inflection  in  Germanic  (III). 

Dr.  H.  Schmidt-Wartenbero. 

Noun-Inflection  in  Germanic  (IV). 

Dr.  H.  Schmidt-Wartenbero.  Mar.  12. 
Beeides  the  above,  Journal  Reports  have  also  been  given. 


THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

Themes  from  Horace. 

Miss  Foster. 

Miss  Barrett. 

Mr.  Graves. 

Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Moppatt.       Jan.  27. 

The  Influence  of  Horace  upon  English  Lit- 
erature. 

Mr.  Edwin  H.  Lewis.   Feb.  24. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB. 

Cantor  on  the  Existence  of  Transcendental 
Numbers. 

Propessor  Oskar  Bolza.     Jan.  5. 

Holder's  Proof  that  the  Gamma-Function 
Satisfies  no  Algebraic  Differential 
Equation. 

Propessor  E.  Hastings  Moore.    Jan.  19. 
A  Theorem  of  Runge  in  the  Theory  of  Func- 
tions. 

Mr.  E[erbert  E.  Slauoht.     Feb.  2. 

The  Canonical  Coordinates  of  Hamilton — 
Jacobi  in  the  Differential  Equations  of 
the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies, 

Dr.  Kurt  Laves.  Feb.  16. 
The  Singularities  of  Surfaces  (with  illustra- 
tions from  the  models  of  the  department). 

Assistant  Propessor  Maschke.     Mar.  2. 
Kummer^s  16-nodal  Quartic  Surface. 

Mr.  J.  Archt  Smith.  Mar.  16. 
A    new    transcendentally     transcendental 
Function. 

Propessor  E.  Hastings  Moore.  Mar.  16. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB. 

Psalms  of  Solomon. 

C.  E.  WooDRUPP.    Jan.  10. 
Chrisfs  Self-designation, "  The  Son  of  Man.'* 

A.  O.  Stevens.  Mar.  21. 

In  addition,  this  Club  baa  held  Journal  Meeting  on  alternate 
Wednesdays  at  8 :  00  p.m. 


THE  PAL^ONTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

A  Review  of  the  Oreodontidae, 

M.  S.  Farr.    Jan.  22. 

The  Morphology  of  the  Vertebral  Column  of 
the  Teleostomi,  the  Amphibiay  and  the 
Amniota, 

D.  O.  P.  Hat.     Feb.  5. 
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The  Phylogeny  of  the  Australian  Fauna, 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Qeobgb  Baub. 

Dr.  Banr  flraye  a  review  of  Prof OMor  Haeckel*s  paper  on  the 
Phyloffeny  of  the  Australian  Fauna. 

A  Review  of  Dr.  LorteVs  paper  on  Fossil 
Reptiles, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Geoboe  Baub. 

A  reriew,  with  critical  remarlcB,  was  given  of  Br.  L.  Lortet*B 
work,  *'  Leg  Reptiles  Fossiles  da  Bassin  dm  RhOne.**  (Arch,  dn 
Masenm  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Lyon,  vol.  V,  pp.  139, 12  pi.   Lyon,  1892). 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

Social  Conditions    in   San   Domingo   and 
Hayti. 
Head  Pbofessob  J.  Lawbence  Laughlin.     Feb.  8. 
Pooling. 
Mb.  James  Peabody,  Editor  of  the  Rail- 
way Review.  Mar.  1. 


THE    POLITICAL    SCIENCE    AND    HISTORY 

CLUB. 
Tammany  Hall. 

Pbofessob  H.  P.  Judson.    Jan.  10. 
Debate.    Besolyed :  That  the  thirteen  states 
were  political  sovereignties  from  the  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Afllrmative. — W.  C.  Wiloox, 
H.  W.  Ogden. 
Negative. — R.  Cateball, 

J.W.Thompson.   Jan.  24. 
The  Latin-American  Republics. 

Miss  E.  Wallace.    Jan.  31. 
Evolution  of  our  System  of  Establishing  and 
Admitting  New  States. 

G.  W.  Alden.   Feb.  14. 

Fugitive  Slaves  and  the  Underground  Rail- 
way. 

W.S.Davis.   Feb.  28. 

The  Russian-American  Extradition  Treaty. 

Db.  Isaac  Houbwich.  Mar.  14. 


THE  SEMITIC  CLUB. 

Hebrew  Riddles;  the  Evolution  of  the  Old 

Testament, 

Db.  Emil  G.  Hibsch.    Jan  11. 

Objections  to  the  Wellhausen  Hypothesis. 

Db.  William  R.  Habpeb.     Feb.  1. 

Some  Characteristics  of  Assyrian  Letters. 

Geobge  R  Bebby.  Feb.  15. 


The  Date  and  Authorship  of  Micah. 

Db.  Chables  F.  Kent.     Mar.  1. 

The  Hydrography  of  Palestine. 

Dean  A.  Walkeb.  Mar.  22» 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

Address. 

Mb.  John  J.  McGbath,       Jan.  22» 

President  of  the  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly. 
Debate.    Resolved:    That  private    property 
in  land  is  ethically  justifiable. 

AflBrmative.— Mb.  Johnson, 

Mb.  Kibkpatbiok. 
Negative. — Mb.  Atkinson, 

Mb.  Moobe.  Jan.  29. 

Journal  Meeting.  Feb.  5^ 

Debate.    Resolved :   That  wealth  is  the  most 
efficient  motive  to  action. 

Affirmative.— Mb.  Hastings, 
Mb.  Howebth. 
Negative.— Mb.  Boyd, 

Mb.  Mead.         Feb.  12. 

The  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 

Head  Pbofessob  A.  W.  Sbiall.  Feb.  26. 
Debate.    Resolved :    That  de  Greef  s  analysis 
of    the   social    consciousness   is  funda- 
mentally correct. 

Affirmative. — Mb.  Mead, 

Mb.  Johnson, 
Mb.  Howeth. 
Negative.— Mb.  Hastings, 
Mb.  Fuloomeb, 
Mb.  Boyd.  Mar.  12. 

The  Social  Ministry  of  the  Church. 

Pbofessob  Gbaham  Taylob,       Mar.  19 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  CLUB. 

Exhibition   and   Explanation   of    OtQCcts 
used  in  Jewish  Worship. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Fbedebick  Stabb.    Jan.  16. 

Religion  and  Customs  on  the  Congo,  with 
exhibition  of  Cultus  articles. 

Mb.  James  Blake. 

Th£  Tao-te-King  and   its   teachings  com- 
pared with  the  Bible. 
Messbs.  a.  O.  Stevens  and  A.  A.  Wood.  Mar.  19. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  CLUB. 

Is  there  a  Science  of  Psychology  I 

Pbofessob  Shobey. 


Mar.  5. 
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Read  before  the  University  Union,  the  Philological  Society,  and  the  Departmental  Cluba. 


THE  8IQNIPICANCB  OP  SACRIFICE. 
J.  ▲.  WARD. 

Sacrifloe.  as  an  historical  fact,  is  well  nigh  oniTersal.  Its 
signifloance  can  be  determined  only  by  an  inductiTe  study  of  the 
custom  whererer  prevalent.  Under  present  limitations  we  most 
narrow  our  range  to  a  few  obsenrations  (1)  among  primitive 
peoples  generally,  (2)  among  the  Hebrews,  and  (3)  in  the  Chris- 
tian system. 

In  natural  religions  a  god  is  united  to  a  definite  group  of 
worshipers,  mainly  tribal  or  national.  The  gods  were  habitually 
approached  with  gifts.  Gods  and  men  ate  together  the  sacrificial 
feast.  Thus  the  privilege  of  oonmiunion  was  the  benefit 
accruing  to  the  offerer.  As  to  purpose,  sacrifices  were  either 
honorific  or  piacular.  The  honorific  ofiferings  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  as  tributes  to  the  gods  of  the  good  things  they  had 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  land.  Among  all  primitive 
peoples  certain  ofifenses  were  considered  inexpiable,  and  the 
ofifender  must  either  die  or  lose  his  place  in  the  kin  or  clan  to 
which  he  belonged.  If  the  god  appeared  ofifended,  guilt  was  im- 
plied. If  the  offender  could  not  be  found  or  could  not  be  spared, 
the  worshippers,  as  a  whole,  bore  the  guilt  until  they  or  he  found 
a  substitute.  Thus  the  idea  of  substitution  is  widespread 
through  all  early  religions ;  but  I  do  not  find  a  vicarious  signifi- 
cance attaching  to  those  substitutes.  From  the  characteristics 
of  sacrifice  observed  among  primitive  i>eoples  generally,  three 
points  of  significance  seem  clear:  (1)  that  sacrifices  are  an  essen- 
tial means  of  approach  to  a  deity,  (2)  that  they  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  deity,  and  (3)  that  they  make  reparation  for  in- 
terrupted relations  to  the  deity. 

Turning  to  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices,  we  seek  to  know 
only  what  those  sacrifices  signified  to  the  offerers.  The  biblical 
record  of  sacrifloe  begins  with  the  offerings  brought  by  Cain  and 
Abel,  not  in  obedience  to  command,  but  voluntarily.  Their  pur- 
pose in  so  doing  is  not  stated,  but  gratitude  is  naturally  inferred. 
The  divine  preference  was  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  offerers  and 
not  to  their  gifts  in  themselves.  The  materials  required  in  the 
Mosaic  sacrifices  were  the  beet  products  of  man*s  genius  and 
labor.  Self-denial  is  thus  significantly  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
The  trespass-offerings  and  the  sin-offerings  were  understood  to 
restore  the  covenant  relations  interrupted  by  transgression,  such 
transgression  and  restoration  affecting  directly  and  primarily 
the  relation  of  the  offerer  to  the  theocratic  body.  The  sin- 
offering  alone  made  atonement  for  the  sinner's  soul,  by  covering 
or  cleansing  away  his  guilt. 

The  two  fundamental  ideas  revealed  in  the  Mosaic  system 
are  self-denial,  and  fellowship  of  Ood  and  men.  These  are  found 
to  be  also  the  fundamental  features  of  the  new  covenant  as  per- 
fected and  actualized  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  New 
Testament  writers  make  frequent  reference  to  Christ  in  sacri- 
ficial terms,  many  of  which  are  explained  by  their  connection, 
and  many,  plainly  figurative  allusions  to  the  Mosaic  system.  The 
significance  of  sacrifice  in  the  new  covenant  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  its  true  significance  in  the  old. 


THE  LATIN-AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 
BLIZABETH  WALLACE. 

The  Latin-American  Republics,  like  the  buildings  which 
represented  them  in  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  are 
characterised  by  certain  striking  traits,  by  a  boldness  of  outline. 


by  a  vividness  of  color  that  attract  the  attention.  The  Latin- 
Americans  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  great  classes,  those 
who  think  and  lead,  and  those  who  neither  think  nor  act,  bat 
simply  exist.  The  origin  of  this  division  is  found  in  the  peculiar 
history  of  the  country,  its  conquest,  its  oolonisation,  and  its 
constitutional  development. 

Politics  and  finance  move  together  in  the  Latin-American 
Republics  because  the  people  have  a  mania  for  gambling,  and 
because  they  regard  pollHcs  as  a  means  for  gaining  wealth.  This 
double  tendency  has  been  illustrated  in  the  events  of  Argentine 
history  during  the  last  thirteen  years. 

The  frequency  of  revolutions  is  partly  explained  by  two 
facts,  the  utter  lack  of  unity  and  oo-operation  between  the  sev- 
eral provinces  of  a  republic,  and  the  selfish  ambition  of  a  man,  or 
a  set  of  men.  These  causes  have  been  dearly  marked  in  Brasil- 
ian  history  during  the  last  four  years.  But  there  is  a  future  for 
Latin-America ;  the  restlessness  and  disquiet  are  but  a  sign  of 
growth.  The  republics  are  in  the  stage  of  youth  yet,  and  do 
not  know  exactly  what  they  want ;  they  only  know  they  want  to 
be  moving.  The  age  of  the  wise  men  and  the  thinking  men  is 
coming;  already  there  .have  been  forerunners.  It  is  in  them 
that  the  hope  of  the  country  lies,  whatever  be  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 
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THE  EXODUS.— A  STUDY  IN  BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 
THBO.  O.  80AEBS. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  Exodus  as  an  illustrative  study 
in  bibUcal  criticism: 

1.  The  importance  of  the  event  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

2.  The  character  of  the  narrative  demands  the  application 
of  all  the  principles  of  criticism. 

Discussion  of  the  documentary  sources  of  the  narrative.  Two 
theories:  (1)  Moses  the  author.  What  historical  basis  for  the 
tradition.?  (2)  Three  different  authors.  What  historical  basis 
for  the  tradition  T 

Discussion  of  the  miracle  of  the  Exodus.  (1)  Reasons  for 
accepting  the  miraculous  in  generaL  (2)  Older  view  of  this 
miracle  as  held  by  commentators.  (3)  More  rational  viefw  of 
the  miracle.  (4)  Accordance  of  the  miracle,  on  this  latter  view, 
with  the  canons :  (a)  That  a  miracle  be  of  a  dignified  and  lofty 
character:  (6)  That  a  miracle  have  asufiicient  purpose,  and 
attain  an  adequate  result. 

External  evidence  for  the  Exodus.  (1)  In  general,  unaatia- 
factory.  (2)  Possible  evidence  discussed:  (a)  Oocurrenoe  of 
Aperiu  on  the  monuments ;  (6)  Mention  of  the  Khabiri  in  the 
Tell-el-Amama  Tablets ;  (c)  Manetho's  account  as  contained  in 
Josephus,  ^^AgaifiMt  Apion,** 

The  historical  character  of  the  Exodus.  (1)  Extreme  view 
represented  by  advanced  critics,  illustrated  by  quotations  from 
Professor  Toy.  (2)  Objections  to  this  view,  and  argument  in 
favor  of  a  view  substantially  accepting  the  Hebrew  tradition. 

Reconstruction  of  the  history.  (1)  The  date  of  the  Exodus. 
Rameses  II..  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  and  Meneptah,  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  (2)  The  condition  of  Egypt  under  the 
XIX  Dynasty.  (3)  Israel's  place  in  Egyptian  history.  (4)  The 
possibility  of  the  Exodus :  (a)  As  a  result  of  the  decline  of  the 
Egyptian  power ;  (6)  As  part  of  a  general  movement  of  the  sub- 
ject Semitic  tribes. 
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Condnsion:  (1)  The  Exodus  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  history 
of  4he  times.  (2)  The  Exodns  as  a  factor  in  the  history  of  the 
times.  (3)  The  Exodns  as  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  Hebiew  history,  in  its  exhibition  of  Divine  direction,  and  in 
its  religious  significance. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOWEL  +  N  +  GUTTURAL  IN 

TEUTONIC. 

FBANCI8  ▲.  WOOD. 

The  paper  sought  to  give  the  history  of  the  development  in 
the  several  Teutonic  languages  of  vowel  +  n  +  guttural  as 
affected  by  Yemer's  law.  This  would  apply  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean combinations  ank,  enk^  etc.  In  accordance  with  the  first 
Lautversehiebnng  theee  would  become  anhy  inh^  etc.  Where  the 
accent  was  immediately  before  the  A,  the  forms  given  would 
develop  to  dh,  ih^  otherwise  to  ang,  ing.  In  the  inflections, 
especially  of  the  verb,  there  would  arise,  in  consequence  of  the 
shifting  of  accent,  an  interchange  of  h  and  ng.  By  reason  of 
later  leveling,  (Gothic  favored  ^,  the  other  Teutonic  languages  ng. 

Sievers'  theory  (cf  Gram.  §  46, 5)  that  the  nasalised  vowel  con- 
tinned  into  the  separate  dialect  life  was  discussed,  and  other 
reasons  were  adduced  for  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  combination  inh. 


SENECA'S  INFLUENCE  ON   THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF 

THE  MODERN  DRAMA. 

H.  BCHMIDT-WABTENBBBO. 

Recent  investigations  have  corroborated  the  long  current 
fact  that  the  early  dramatists  of  modem  nations  sought  their 
models  in  Latin,  not  Greek,  literature:  Seneca  for  tragedy, 
Plautns  and  Terence  for  comedy.  This  admits  of  a  simple 
explanation:  the  aflOnity  of  language  among  the  Romance 
nations.  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  European  cotmtriee,  the 
Church,  besides,  used  Latin  as  the  language  of  service  and  inter- 
communication. Greek  was  neglected  by  the  clergy  {cf  the  many 
passages  in  Ascham^s  8choolm(uiery  that  bear  on  the  question). 
The  diflfeulty  of  printing  Greek  type  was  another  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  spread  of  Latin  literature  before  Greek  could 
get  a  firm  foothold. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Seneca  was  not  hostile 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Latin  comedians,  especially  Plautus. 
Seneca  belonged  to  the  Stoics  and  his  writings  are  tinged  with 
Christian  thought.  During  the  Middle  Ages  his  connection  with 
the  Church  was  not  doubted. 

Outside  of  Italy  Seneca's  tragedies  were  not  known  up  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  Notker,  in  his  paraphrase  of  Boetius  de 
canmdaticnef  is  a  trustworthy  ¥ritness  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned. Johannes  Anglicus  (ca.l260  A.D.) :  unica  vero  tragoedia 
teiipta  fuU  ah  Ovidio  apud  iMtinot,  etc.  In  England  Nicolaus 
Trivet  (ca.  1300)  is  the  first,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  call  attention 
to  the  Roman  tragedian,  without  apparent  result.  It  is  in  Italy 
that  we  have  to  look  for  the  first  traces  of  an  influence  of  Seneca. 
Eogeoius  Vulgaris  (ca.  1000  AJ>.)  has  been  proven  by  Peiper  to 
be  his  follower.  One  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Johannes  Saresberienses,  mentions  only  Terence.  A 
century  later  the  study  of  Seneca  seems  to  have  been  revived,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  Bpeculum  hitioriale  of  Vincentius  Bellova- 
censis  (ca.  1290).  Dante  is  acquainted  with  Seneca  (Octavia! 
1317). 

Seneca's  prose  writings  were  translated,  and  also  printed, 
first ;  Proven^  Ms.,  1313.  The  art  of  printing  was  introduced 
into  Italy  in  1464.    As  early  as  1475  the  opera  omnia  appeared  in 


Naples.  Most  of  the  early  editions  of  the  tragedies  appeared  in 
France  and  Italy :  the  flrst,  1484,  at  Ferrara ;  1485,  at  Paris ;  1491, 
at  Lyons.  Twenty  known  editions  up  to  1581  .were  published  in 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Paris. 

Albertino  Mnssato  (1282-1329  A.D.)  follows  Seneca  in  almost 
every  detail  in  his  Eccerinia  written  in  Latin :  iambic  trimeters, 
the  number  of  actors  3;  five  acts.  He  differs  from  him  by  dis- 
carding the  unity  of  time  and  place,  which  Seneca  mostly 
preserves,  and  the  unity  of  action.  ThyewteMt  the  play  most 
appreciated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  used  for  the  main  part  of  the 
drama.  Some  passages  are  reminiscences  from  Phaedra;  the 
last  chorus  is  based  on  Here,  Oct,  This  eclectic  way  of  drawing 
on  fthe  Roman  tragedian— selecting  and  copying  wherever  the 
original  is  suggestive  in  ideas  or  helpful  in  descriptions — is 
characteristic  of  all  the  less  independent  imitators.  A  little 
later  Antonio  Losco  wrote  Achilleis  {Troadei  and  Phaedra). 
CJorraro*s  Procne  (Medea,  Ovid),  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Leonardo  Date's  Hiemptal  (1431^7  A.D.,  dedicated  to 
Pope  Gregory  IV.).  Trissino  In  his  Sophoniaha^  before  1516,  the 
first  regular  tragedy,  used  Euripides.  His  contemporaries  and 
successors  were,  however,  admirers  of  the  Latin  drama.  The 
diction  of  Rucellai's  (ca.  1475)  and  MarteUi's  (ca.  1489)  tragedies 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  constant  reading  of  Seneca.  Ludo- 
vico  Dolce's  translations,  between  1543  and  1566,  were  not  the 
first  ones;  Phaedra  and  Agamemnon,  {in  v%Hgare)  in  1497. 
Hettore  Nini  translated  all  the  tragedies,  in  verao  sdoUo,  in  1622. 
Rappiani's  par(^/Va«i:  Troades  (1700),  Medea  (1702),  Agamemnon 
(1708).  Giraldo  Cintio  (1540)  has  the  same  high  opinion  of 
Seneca,  as  Soaliger  in  France  and  Sir  PhU.  Sidney  in  England 
{cf  his  Ditcorti),  Some  of  his  plays  were  successful,  as  e.  g. 
Orbeche;  his  Epiiia,  interesting  for  its  resemblance  to  Whet- 
stone's Promtu  and  Caetandra  (Shakespeare's  Measure  for 
Measure). 

France,  under  Francis  I.,  was  ready  to  receive  and  promote 
the  revival  of  ancient  poetry.  Italian  artists,  scholars,  and 
actors  found  there  a  place  for  their  talents.  Buchanan  gave  the 
first  stimulus  for  the  imitation  of  Seneca  in  France  by  his 
Jephthe$  and  Bapti$ta  (1540-43  A.D.),  the  former  translated  into 
German  and  printed  in  1569.  His  successors  are  Antoine  Muret, 
Julius  dear  (in  Latin,  after  Seneca) ;  Jacques  Ch^vin,  Citar 
(1558).  Du  Bellay's  Manifesto  (1549)  exerted  a  great  influence. 
JodoUe's  Cliopatre  Captive  (1552)  marks  the  birth  of  the  classical 
French  drama.  The  taste  for  Seneoean  tragedy  was  growing  after 
Jean  de  la  Peruse's  Mid^e  (1553).  Gamier's  tragedies  (1568-83) 
show  the  culmination  of  the  admiration  for  the  Roman  tragedian. 
The  characteristics  of  Seneca's  dramas  are  the  lack  of  action, 
predominance  of  declamation,  excessive  use  of  rhetorical  means 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  reiterated  stereotype  flgures 
of  speech.  This  elocutionary  effort  captivated  not  only  the 
critics,  with  the  exception  of  Ascham,  but  the  public  at  large ; 
the  innate  feeling  for  form  among  the  Romance  nations 
encouraged  this  bias  towaids  Seneca  and  suppressed  the 
occasional  imitations  of  the  Greek  drama.  Interesting  in  this 
regard  are  the  views  of  the  P16iade.  Throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  during  the  times  of  Scaliger  and  Opitz,  the  coedes,  despera- 
tionea,  suspendia,  exilia,  etc.,  were  the  subjects  for  dramatic  art ; 
Seneca  furnished  the  vocabulary  for  the  tragedies  written  in  an 
age  of  bloodshed  and  atrocities.  Even  Comeille  and  Racine,  at 
least  in  their  first  .works,  Midie,  ThibaUie,  PhMre,  betray  this 
influence. 

The  development  of  the  drama  in  the  Teutonic  countries 
undergoes  the  same  process.  Between  1559  and  1581  the  Latin 
tragedies  were  translated  in  England.  Oorboduc  opens  the  series 
of  imitations  (1561).  Between  1568  and  1580  fifty-two  dramas  were 
acted  before  the  Queen ;  eighteen  took  their  subjects  from  Greek 
and  Roman  history.    The  Mirfortunee  of  Arthur  (1587),  Tancred 
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and  QUmonday  Lord  Brook's  Alaham  and  Mugtapha  (reprinted 
in  1668),  Daniel's  Cleopatra  (1569)  and  PhilotM,  Brandon's 
Octavia  (1598)  are  Senecean  in  spirit  and  lan8:aage.  As  to 
Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  Seneca,  qf,  Hamlet;  also  Tittu 
Androniciu,  Jtdiu§  Ccetar^  Macbeth,  and  King  Lear, 

The  Netherlands  are  very  fertile  in  translations  and  editions ; 
all  the  prominent  scholars  are  admirers  of  Seneca:  Erasmus, 
Lipsius,  Daniel  and  Nicolaus  Heinsius,  Grotius.  AU  dramatists : 
Hooft,  Cost<>r,  De  Klucht.  and  Vondel  strongly  reflect  this 
tendency.  Th<«  later  influence  of  the  French  stage  destroyed  a 
further  development. 

Gtermany,  too,  has  its  full  share  in  this  movement.  Editions 
are  numerous.  Opitz's  dependence  on  the  P16iade  accounts  for 
his  translation  of  Troades,  Gryphius'  Carolu§  StuarduSy  Cathar- 
ina  von  Oeargien*  Leo  ArminiiUt  and  Der  Sterbende  Papinian 
are  written  under  the  influence  of  Heinsius  and  Vondel.  Lohen- 
etein  also  belongs  to  this  school  that  reaches  up  to  the  times  of 
(iottsched  and  Lessiug. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STRESS. 
OBOROE  HSMPL. 

The  placing  of  stress  is  dependent  upon  various  factors,  which 
may  work  in  harmony  or  at  cross-purposes ;  it  is,  therefore,  at 
times  impossible  to  say  which  of  two  or  more  likely  causes  may 
have  been  operative,  or  whether  more  than  one  may  not  have 
been.  The  factors  are:  (1)  Tradition,  (2)  The  state  of  mind  of 
the  speaker,  (8)  His  consideration  for  the  mind  of  the  listener, 
(4)  Analogy,  (5)  Rhythm  and  certain  physical  considerations. 
Tradition  is  the  chief  factor  in  word-stress ;  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  speaker  and  his  consideration  for  that  of  the  listener,  form 
the  chief  factors  in  sentence-stress ;  analogy  and  rhythm  may  be 
regarded  as  interfering  elements. 

Tradition,  We  generally  stress  a  particular  syllable  of  a  word, 
and  often  a  particular  word  in  a  sentence,  because  this  accentua- 
tion is  what  we  have  always,  or  most  frequently,  heard.  When, 
somewhere  in  the  past,  the  usage  was  established,  it  must  have 
been  because  of  the  working  of  one  or  more  of  the  very  factors 
that  are  still  exerting  their  influence;  but  in  the  meantime 
other  elements  of  the  language  may  have  so  shifted  that  the 
eflfect  of  these  forces  is  different  today  from  what  it  once  was. 
In  the  struggle  that  ensues,  tradition  generally  holds  its  ground, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  word-stress ;  but  is  not  infrequently 
made  to  yield,  especially  in  sentence-stress. 

The  State  of  Mind  of  the  Speaker.  That  which  lies  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  impels  him  to  its  expression  more  than 
what  is  in  the  background.  The  most  primitive  form  of  ex- 
pression (still  often  heard  in  excited  speech)  is  that  in  which 
only  this  uppermost  idea,  the  psychological  predicate,*  is  ex- 


*  a)  A  sentence  involves  the  association  of  at  least  two  ideas : 
the  one  first  in  mind  is  the  psychological  subject :  the  one  that 
attaches  itself  to  this  is  the  psychological  predicate.  These 
mayor  may  not  coincide  with  the  grammatical  subj.  and  the 
grammatical  pred.  Thus,  if  John  is  in  mind,  and  some  action 
of  his  (say  the  killing  of  a  cat)  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  John 
is  the  psy.  (and  gram.)  subi.  and  killed  the  cat  the  psy.  (and 
gram.}  pred.  But  if  the  killing  of  the  cat  is  in  mind,  and  the 
question  arises  Who  did  itf  then,  in  John  killed  the  cai  {=  It 
too*  John  who  did  it),  killed  the  cat  is  the  xwy.  subj.,  and  John 
the  psv.  pred.  If  it  is  known  that  John  has  put  something  in 
the  cellar,  but  not  what,  then,  in  John  put  the  applet  in  the  cel- 
lar, the  psy.  pred.  is  the  apples.  If  it  be  asked  wnere  he  put  the 
apples,  then  in  the  cellar  is  the  psy  pred. 

o)  Two  persons  may  have  the  same  idea  in  mind  (it  having 
been  suggested  by  sight,  by  hearing,  or  otherwise) :  this  is  then 
psy.  subj.  to  any  predication  either  mav  make  as  to  it.  But  what 
IS  psy.  subj.  to  one  person  is  often  quite  unknown  to  the  other 
until  formally  stated.  Moreover,  I  may  betray  by  my  action 
what  is  to  me  psy.  pred. ;  it  thus  becomes  psy.  subj.  to  an  ob- 
server, and  when  I  state  my  psy.  subj.  it  will  oe  his  psy.  pred. 


pressed  (as  when  the  child  says,  '*  Gk>ne  I "  though  he  knows  the 
name  of  the  food  he  has  eaten  or  of  the  person  that  has  left  the 
room) ;  and  in  more  developed  forms  of  speech  this  still  has 
chief  stress.  Ck>nsequentiy,  words  standing  for  ideas  that  are 
more  or  less  in  the  mental  background,  and  those  words  or  parts 
of  words  that  express  what  is  vague  or  undefined,  or  what  indi- 
cates only  the  relations  between  ideas,  rarely  have  stress. 

ContidercUion  for  the  Mind  of  the  Littener,  The  very  effort 
to  express  one's  scdf  to  another,  often  leads  to  the  development 
of  one's  thought  or  brings  into  prominence  or  definiteness  what 
had  not  been  thought  of,  was  in  the  mental  background,  or  was 
but  vaguely  defined.  In  other  words,  what  was  psychological 
subject  *  may  in  the  process  of  expression  become  psychological 
predicate,  or  a  new  psychological  predicate  may  arise.  Hence, 
if  one  realise,  though  faintiy,  that  the  mind  of  another  is  not 
prepared  for  the  results  of  the  train  of  thought  that  has  been 
passing  through  his  own  mind,  he  may  form  or  stress  his  sen- 
tence differently  from  what  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  The 
most  primitive  form  of  consideration  for  the  mind  of  the 
listener  consists  in  adding  the  psychological  subject  after  the 
statement  of  the  psychological  predicate.  (A  child  is  looking 
out  of  the  window  and  watching  a  cat  toying  with  a  dead  mouse 
that  has  been  thrown  to  it.  Suddenly  he  calls  out,  "  She's  eaUng 
it ! "  simply  referring  to  the  psychological  subjects  by  the  purely 
grammatical  words  *  she '  and  '  it.*  Then,  turning  to  his  mother, 
he  may  say  again,  **  She's  eating  it,"  but  soon  adds :  **  the  cat  is ; 
Mamma,  she's  eating  the  motue;  the  cafg  eating  the  mouse. 
Mamma.")  Consciously  to  seek  out  in  advance  and  emphasise 
those  words  that  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
listener  for  the  psychological  predicate,  generally  requires  some 
mental  development  and  a  mind  free  from  passion.  And  yet  even 
very  young  children  readily  adopt  from  older  persons  [Tradition] 
the  habit  of  expressing  the  psychological  subject  before  the  psy- 
chological predicate  and  of  giving  it  more  or  less  stress. 

Analogy,  or  Atsoeiation  of  Idea  or  Form  in  the  Mind  of  the 
Speaker,  (a)  Familiarity  with  the  accentuation  of  the  verbal 
expression  of  a  certain  idea  may  lead  one  to  stress  in  a  similar 
way  the  expression  of  a  similar  idea ;  (6)  the  mental  association 
of  a  word  with  another  of  like  form  may  lead  one  to  stress  it  in 
the  same  way ;  and  (c)  for  similar  reasons,  one  is  apt  to  stress 
any  word  that  is  contrasted  with  a  stressed  word. 

Rhythm  and  certain  PkyaiccU  Ckmditiont  influencing  Street, 
(a)  The  prevailing  rhythm  of  Modem  English  and  Modem  (Ger- 
man is  one  with  alternate  strong  and  weak  syllables.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  more  than  one  weak  syllable  between  two  strong 
ones,  occasionally  more  than  one  strong  syllable  between  two 
weak  ones ;  but  the  trochaic  or  iambic  character  of  most  Eng^ 
lish  and  German  prose  is  marked.  Now,  this  rhythm  often  pre- 
vails where  it  would  not  be  expected ;  which  may  be  due  to  the 
analogy  of  adjoining  syllables,  or  to  one  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions stated  in  (b)  and  (c).  The  accentuation  of  a  word  or  sylla- 
ble is,  therefore,  not  in  all  cases  a  fixed  or  uniform  tiling,  but 
may  be  more  or  less  modified  by  its  position  relative  to  otiier 
stressed  or  unstressed  words  or  syllables.  (Compare  the  stress 
of  the  word  '  of '  in  (I)  •*  I  bought  it  of  her,"  (2)  "  I  bought  it  of  a 
man,**  (3)  '*  I  bought  it  of  Edward."  And  "  Ich  hatte  etwaa  bei 
mir"  with  **Er«a^  to  ettoos.")  A  pause  is  often  made  to 
separate  two  strong  stresses,  as  in  saying  the  abc  or  in  counting. 
(We  either  pause  between  each  heavy  stress  or  reduce  every 
alternate  stress:  one— two— three— four ^e\A,,  or  one  two, 
three  four,/lve  six,  etc.) 

(6)  A  stress  is  weakened  when  next  a  stronger  one.  After  a 
stronger  one,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  force,  being  expended, 
is  wanting.  But  a  stress  may  also  be  weakened  before  another, 
and  that  even  if  one  or  more  unstressed  syUables  intervene: 
this  is  due  to  the  natural  tendency  to  economise  force  so  long  as 
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there  is  need  of  it.  It  often  reenlts  in  the  change  of  equal  stress 
intocreecendo.  (**  This  or  that,"  and  firm  names  like  '*  Brmtm 
and  Cady.")  A  word  or  syllable  adjoining  one  with  stress  thus 
reduced,  is  apt  to  get  a  somewhat  stronger  stress,  an  alternate 
rhythm  being  thus  established*  ("  Er  ist  sehr  gut,'*  but  "  Er  ist 
ein  »ekr  gnter  Mann  ;"  "  fifteen,"  but  **/I/teen  men,^'  "  General ;" 
but " General  Jfoltke") 

(c)  Even  chief  stress  may  be  weakened  to  the  advantage  of  a 
following  secondary  stress,  provided  that  be  succeeded  by  one 
or  more  syllables ;  and  this  is  the  more  apt  to  happen  the  lighter 
the  syllable  upon  which  the  chief  stress  originally  rested,  and 
the  heavier  and  the  more  numerous  the  syllables  following  the 
syllable  having  what  was  originally  the  secondary  stress. 
(Leben'dig^  but  usually  n^t'wendig;  Karfrei'tag^  but  Kar'woche; 
aUmOehtig,  but  All'macM;  ordinary,  but  with  the  addition  of 
another  syllable  often  ordinarily ;  legislate,  but  legislature ; 
in'terrst, but  interesting.)  The  tendency  is  largely  checked  in 
modem  British  English  by  the  strengthening  of  the  chief  stress 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  secondary  is  quite  lost  and  often  one 
of  the  unstressed  syllables  with  it;  so  ordinarily ,  literary, 
in  V resting,  the  last  being  much  taught  in  our  schools  and  thus 
familiar  to  our  ears. 

The  principles  presented  in  the  paper,  together  with  their 
detailed  application  to  German,  will  be  published  in  Professor 
Hempl's  forthcoming  **  Gennan  Orthography  and  Phonology." 


EXPOSITION  OP  MATTHEW  XXVIIIzig. 
OLIVSB  J.  THATCHXB. 

The  probability  that  this  command  was  never  given  by 
Christ,  or  if  given,  not  in  this  form,  was  based  on  the  follow- 
ing arguments :  (1)  The  Trinitarian  formula  was  not  used  again 
in  apostolic  times,  and  only  in  rare  iostances  until  the  second 
century ;  (2)  the  apostles  did  not  obey  the  command,  and  (3)  the 
apostle  Paul  was  not  sent  to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  gospel. 


PRE8BYTERIANI8M:   ITS  BIBLICAL   BASIS   AND  THE 

RESEMBLANCE  OF  ITS  POLITY  TO  THE 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT. 

CARLOS  MARTTN. 

There  is  no  scriptural  basis  for  denominations.  Character- 
istios  of  present  leading  denominations.  Approval  of  generous 
rivalry.  (1)  The  constitution  of  Mosaism;  church  and  state 
oo-termlnous.  Hebrew  l^slation  anticipates  modem  improve- 
ments. Distinct  features  of  Mosaic  government :  (a)  Election 
of  the  rulers  by  the  people,  of  the  people,  for  the  people. 
<&)  Graded  courts,  (c)  National  union,  (d)  Written  oonstitu- 
tioo.    (e)  Provision  for  national  education. 

(2)  Presbyterianism  and  the  civil  politics  of  the  United 
States.  Points  of  likeness,  minute  and  startling,  wore  enumer- 
ated. 


THE  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
BISHOP  C.  B.  CHBNET. 

The  paper  was  an  historical  sketch  of  the  movement  in 
America  which  drew  certain  parties  of  the  Episcopal  church  of 
America,  and  eventually  of  England,  out  of  the  established 
cbnreh  and  into  a  separate  organisation  with  its  own  ministry. 
The  doctrinal  points  involved  were  also  explained,  together  with 
the  oootroversy  on  certain  readings  of  the  prayer-book. 


CATHOLICISM  IN  EUROPE. 
HBAD  PROFESSOR  W.  I.  KNAPP. 

The  address  was  i»artly  retrospective,  dealing  with  the  past 
crisis  of  European  history  within  the  memory  of  the  speaker, 
which  were  connected  with  the  religious  problems  of  Europe,— 
and  partly  prophetic,  outlining  the  results  which  will  eventually 
be  reached  from  the  present  complication  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant elements  in  both  Europe  and  America. 


LORD  ELGIN'S  PURSUITS  IN  GREECE. 
F.  B.  TARBBLL. 

The  speaker  described  the  work  done  in  Greece  in  the  years 
1800-1812,  at  the  expense  and  under  the  authority  of  Lord  Elgin, 
who  was  British  Embassador  at  Constantinople  in  the  years 
1800-1802.  The  chief  source  of  information,  besides  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Elgin  himself,  his  secretary,  Wm.  Hamilton,  and  the 
chaplain  of  the  Embassy,  Dr.  Philip  Hunt,  are  the  Travels  of 
Dodwell,  Clarke,  Hobhouse,  Hughes  and  Choiseul-Gouffier.  By 
an  outlay  of  £51,000  from  his  private  fortune.  Lord  Elgin  secured 
some  important  drawings  and  casts,  and  the  pieces  of  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  chiefly  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  go 
under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles.  The  entire  collection  was 
bought  by  the  British  Government  in  1816,  for  £35,000.  The 
speaker  showed  that  Lord  £lgin*s  enterprise  was,  for  the  most 
part,  justifiable  under  the  circumstances  of  the  period. 


THE  NEW  SOPHISTIC. 
B.  J.  SMITH. 


An  outline  of  the  methods  and  etiquette  of  the  second  cen- 
tury sophistic,  with  some  account  of  Herodes  Atticus  and  Dion 
Chr}'sostom  as  types  of  its  two  chief  aspects. 


REPETITION   IN  LATIN  TO  SECURE   EMPHASIS  AND 
DISTINCTNESS  OF  IMPRESSION. 

F.  F.  ABBOTT. 

The  forms  of  repetition  which  are  used  within  a  sentence  to 
secure  emphasis  or  distinctness  of  impression  may  be  classified 
under  three  heads.  An  idea  may  be  inforced  (1)  by  gemination, 
(2)  by  the  addition  of  a  word  or  of  words  identical  in  meaning 
with  or  similar  in  meaning  to  the  words  already  convejring  the 
idea,  or  (3)  by  the  repetition  of  a  grammatical  device,  or  by  a 
combination  of  two  such  derices  differing  in  form  but  not  in 
meaning.  Gemination  is  the  simplest  form  of  repetition  and 
with  certain  parts  of  speech  is  of  rather  frequent  occurrence. 
Repetition  of  the  second  kind  takes  the  form  of  tautology,  of  the 
use  of  double  expressions  or  the  figura  etymologica.  The  range 
of  tautological  expressions  runs  from  such  simple  adverbial  or 
conjunctional  combinations  as  deinde  postea,  nisi,  si,  ergo, 
igitur  to  the  more  complicated  and  interesting  emphatic  posses- 
sives  mens  mihi,  tuus  tibi,  suus  sibi  or  the  combination  of  two 
such  negatives  as  neque  and  numquam  to  make  a  negation  more 
emphatic.  In  the  case  of  double  expressions  where  the  second 
I>artof  the  expiession  serves  merely  to  re-inforoe  the  idea  of  the 
first  part,  the  two  parts  may  be  connected  by  a  conjunction,  by 
alliteration,  or  may  be  left  unconnected. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the /Igura  etymologica  as  illustrated 
in  iterum  iterare  is  to  secure  emphasis  as  Landgraf  has  shown 
from  Quint,  vii.  3.26. 

The  third  general  class  of  cases  is  best  represented  by  the 
double  frequentative,  the  double  diminutive  and  double  grada- 
tion.   It  is  not  probable  that  the  occurrence  of  the  double  fre- 
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quentative  form  or  the  doable  diminntiTe  form  indicate!  that 
the  (single)  frequentative  or  the  (single)  diminutive  had  lost 
itfi  characteristic  force.  The  second  ending  was  added  unneces- 
sarily by  the  speaker  or  writer,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 


MILTON*8  TREATMENT   OP  NATURE. 
VEBNON  PUBINTON  BQUIBBS. 

(Misses  Bowen,  Weatherlow,  and  Haddocks,  and  Mr.  Grant 
assisted  in  preparing  this  paper.) 

1.  Nature  fortM  mentioned.  Tables  were  presented  showing 
every  reference  in  Milton *s  poems  to  animals,  plants,  general 
landscape  features,  sky  phenomena,  sounds,  light  and  color. 
smeU,  and  taste.  There  all  clearly  indicated  two  tendencies: 
first,  generic  references  were  more  numerous  than  specific  refer- 
ences ;  and  secondly,  references  to  objects  of  which  the  poet  could 
have  known  only  through  books  were  more  numerous  than  the 
references  to  such  as  he  might  have  personally  seen.  For  in- 
stance there  are  476  allusions  to  animals,  226  of  these  are  to 
epociflc  animals,  2S1  are  generic  expressions.  Of  the  476  allusions 
286  are  clearly  "  bookish ." 

2.  Uie  made  of  Nature,  (a)  As  background  or  setting,  nearly 
all  the  poems  are  laid  out  of  doors,  and  consequently  there  are 
frequent  references  to  natural  objects.  This  was  necessary  in 
the  treatment  of  the  poet's  themes,  and  accordingly  of  itself  in- 
dicates little  love  or  appreciation  for  nature.  (6)  In  figures.  The 
nature  references  in  similes  and  metaphors  are  apt  and  beauti- 
ful, but  are  very  frequently  geographical  and  •*  bookish."  (c) 
For  charm,  tone,  coloring,  etc.,  characteristics  as  in  (6). 

3.  Conclusions,  (a)  Milton  was  not  a  close  and  accurate 
observer  of  natural  phenomenas.  (b)  The  dictum  of  Johnson 
that  he  saw  nature  "  through  the  spectacles  of  books"  is  just. 

[This  paper  in  its  entirety  will  appear  in  a  coming  number 
of  Modem  Language  Notee.l 


WORDSWORTH  AND  THE  ENGLISH   LAKES. 

MTRA  BBYNOLDS. 

A  general  sketch  of  the  physical  features  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland.  The  topography  of  the  region  outlined  with  a 
map.    A  series  of  stereopticon  views  illustrating. 

1.  The  peculiar  physical  features  of  the  lake  district,  such  as 
tarns,  becks,  gills,  treeless  mountains,  small,  level  valleys,  yew- 
trees,  ancient  mountain  cbapels,  and  cottages  of  peasants. 

2.  Various  places  associated  with  Wordsworth's  life,  as 
Cockermouth,  Hawkshead,  Cambridge,  Town  End,  Grasmere, 
Rydal  Mount,  Ambleside,  Keswick. 

3.  Places  made  famous  in  his  poetry,  as  Red  Tarn,  Gowbar- 
row  Park,  Aira  Force,  Fumess  Abbey,  Bolton  Abbey,  Barbara 
Lethwaite's  Cottage,  and  various  lakes  and  waterfalls. 


STUDIES    IN    TONE   COLOR    IN    ENGLISH    VERSE. 
8.  H.  CLARK. 

The  Speaker's  aim  was  to  show  the  reality,  rather  than  to 
explain  the  origin,  of  Tone  Color  in  verse.  Tone  Color  was 
defined  as  the  quality  of  vowels  and  consonants  which  best 
adapts  them  to  the  vocal  presentation  of  thought  and  emotion : 
Tone  Color  an  elocutionary  possibility  I  The  speaker  held  that 
melody,  rhythm,  assonance,  and  other  graces  of  poetic  art  are 
addressed  to  the  mind  through  the  ear,  and  are  aesthetic  just  in 
so  far  as  they  illuminate  the  emotional  meaning  of  the  author. 
Tennyson's  Virion  of  Sin^  Sir  Galahad^  The  Lotos  EaterB,  and 


other  selections  were  cited  in  evidence.  It  was  pointed  out  tha  t 
it  was  first  necessary  for  the  poetic  artist  to  select  the  word  to 
convey  his  sense,  but  that  since  poetry  is  to  be  spoken  he  is 
the  greatest  artist  who  selects  words  and  their  arrangement  best 
adapted  to  the  vocal  rendition  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 


SEMITIC  SACRIFICE. 
A.  B.  B.  WTANT. 

We  study  the  meaning  of  tacrifice  from  an  ezegetical  stand- 
point. A  study  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Semites  is  important,  for 
among  these  peoples  Judaism  and  Christianity  had  their  origin. 
The  interpretation  of  many  p&rtt  of  the  New  Testament  turns  on 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  embodied  in  the  temple  service  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  ritual  of  the  temple,  as  set  forth  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, was  not  a  thing  entirely  new.  A  more  elevated  and 
spiritual  meaning  was  put  into  an  old  institution.  The  Bible 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  sacrifice.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  sacrifice  it  a  part  of  any  religion.  The  exogetical 
student  must  ask  what  sacrifice  meant,  not  only  to  the  Hebrews 
but  to  their  heathen  neighbors  as  well. 

Robertson  Smith's  discussion  of  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  Semites  is  well  worth  examination.  He  puts  emphasis 
upon  the  social  character  of  the  Semitic  religion,  and  thinks 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  Totemism  can  be  traced  oven  in  the 
religious  conceptions  of  later  times.  A  correct  view  of  the 
sequence  and  dates  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
essential  to  a  proper  study  of  the  meaning  of  sacrifice. 

The  three  main  types  of  Levitical  sacrifice  are  the  holocaust 
the  festal  sacrifice,  and  the  sin-offering.  The  material  of 
sacrifice  consisted  of  edible  substances.  A  sacrificial  meal 
necessitated  the  slaying  of  a  victim.  Does  not  Psalm  50  show 
that  once  there  was  a  belief  that  Jehovah  ate  the  flesh  of  bulls 
and  drank  the  blood  of  goats?  But  this  conception  was  too 
materialistic  to  survive,  and  so  food  in  liquid  form,  or  ethereal- 
ised  into  smoke  seemed  more  real  food  for  the  deity.  It  is 
held  by  Smith  that  in  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  still  more  after  the  exUe,  piacular  sacrifices  and  holocausts 
acquired  a  prominence  not  possessed  in  ancient  times.  Men 
sought  exceptional  religious  means  to  conciliate  an  offended 
deity  who  seemed  to  have  forsaken  his  people.  The  sacrificial 
meal  lost  much  of  its  old  significance,  and  the  holocaust  seemed 
more  sacred  and  efllcacious.  Tracing  the  significance  of  sacrifice 
back  to  its  origin  in  primitive  society,  the  fundamental  idea 
seems  to  have  been  communion  between  the  god  and  his 
worshippers. 

A  proper  interpretation  of  Mosaic  sacrifices  forms  the  basis 
for  a  correct  view  of  the  atonement.  The  sacrificial  language  of 
antique  ritual  describes  Christ's  work.  But  these  terms  in 
ancient  religion  are  vaguely  defined,  and  seem  to  indicate 
impressions  rather  than  precise  and  definite  ideas. 


PRE-MOSAIC  OR  PATRIARCHAL  SACRIFICE. 

BRUCE  KINNET. 

The  origin  of  sacrifice  is  obscure ;  it  is  not  given  in  the  Bible. 
Some  say  if  it  was  not  of  divine  origin  it  must  have  been  mere 
superstition.  But  Abel's  sacrifice  was  acceptable  and  hence 
could  not  have  been  more  superstition.  It  is  preferable  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  of  simply  human  origin,  but  that  it  grow 
out  of  man's  nature  as  given  by  God.  The  purpose  of  Abel's 
sacrifice  depends  largely  upon  what  its  origin  was.  If  of  divine 
origin  it  could  have  been  piacular,  but  not  if  of  simply  human 
origin.  The  idea  of  atonement  on  account  of  shod  blood  did  not 
come  till  later  and  could  not  have  been  a  purely  human  idea. 
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The  reasoo  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted  and  Oain*s  not  is  ex- 
Iklained  by  Paul  when  he  says,  **By  faith  Abel  offered  a  more 
excellent  saerifloe  than  Cain."  Ood  had  respect  nnto  Abel  as 
well  as  his  saerifioe ;  but  not  unto  Cain,  hence  not  to  his  sacri- 
fice. His  sacrifice  was  indicative  of  his  lack  of  faith.  All  pre- 
Mosaic  sacrifices  are  clearly  not  piacular.  The  first  type  of  the 
"Lamb  slain  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world '*  is  found 
in  the  passorer.  From  data  procurable  it  is  unwise,  not  to  say 
impossible,  to  dogmatize  as  to  ori^  and  purpose  of  sacrifice. 


VICARIOUS  SACRIFICE. 
A.  O.    STEVENS 

Some  elements  in  the  non-biblioal  reliflrions  throwing  light 
upon  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  sacrifice  are :  belief  in  solidarity 
of  people ;  representative  suffering,  bloody  rites,  imposition  of 
hands,  and  substitution. 

The  Hebrew  sin-offering  was  an  object-lesson  and  a  symbol. 
It  was  a  ground  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  not  a  vicarious 
punishment,  nor  a  substitute  for  righteousness.  Christ  suffered 
vicariously  only  in  the  sense  that  he  suffered  for  our  sakes, 
thereby  rendering  our  suffering  less.  He  was  not  punished.  His 
death  was  not  a  substitute  for  righteousness ;  but  it  made  God 
favorable  toward  the  sinner.  We  die  with  Christ  only  in  an 
ethical  sense.  Christ's  sacrifice,  in  preserving  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  served  as  a  substitute  for  the  sinner's  punish- 
ment. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HORACE   IN  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

E.  H.  LEWIS. 

Horace  has  always  been  in  England  the  most  popular  of  the 
ancients.  This  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  many  points  of  con- 
tact between  English  character  and  that  type  of  Roman  char- 
acter which  finds  expression  in  Horace.  Many  of  Horace's  traits 
are  English  traits  as  well :  strong  good  sense,  honest  love  of 
country,  disregard  for  metaphysics  and  theories,  devotion  to  a 
few  staunch  friends,  strength  often  hid  behind  a  mask  of  indol- 
ence and  languor. 

Chaucer,  though  of  Horatian  temperament,  was  probably 
not  w^  acquainted  with  Horace.  Spenser,  from  innate  differ- 
<nioe  of  temperament,  shows  no  sure  trace  of  his  influence.  The 
Elisabethans  were  influenced  somewhat  by  the  odes,  but  not  by 
the  episUee  and  satires.  Jonson  was  the  most  Horatian  of  the 
Elizabethans,  both  by  nature  and  by  study.  There  are  one  or  two 
imitations  of  Horace  in  Shakespeare.  Milton  shows  very  many 
Horation  phrases,  but  not  more  than  of  Lucretian  or  Vergilian 
phrases.  There  was  no  deep  sympathy  between  Milton  and 
Horace. 

From  I>ryden*8  time  on  it  is  Horace  as  a  critic  and  satirist 
that  appeals  to  Englishmen ;  and  in  the  Augustan  age  he  becomes 
the  real  classical  master  of  English  poets.  With  Pope  the  lyric 
impulse  fails,  and  the  reign  of  reason— or  what  Horace  called  his 
prosaic  muse— is  complete.  In  this  period  the  literary  letter,  a 
ffenre  invented  by  Horace,  reaches  its  most  felicitous  period. 
Pope  was  the  cleverest  of  the  imitators  of  Horace,  but  his  satire 
is  bitter,  an  adjective  that  can  be  applied  to  nothing  Horace 
wrote.  Swift's  imitations  of  Horace  are  both  bitter  and  vulvar, 
following  the  spirit  of  Juvenal  rather  than  of  the  earlier  poet. 

Prior  imitated  the  odes.  His  Horatian  qualities  are  quick- 
neas  of  movement,  wit,  grace,  and  melody ;  but  there  is  mingled 
with  his  Horatian  regularity  a  curiously  wajrward  fancy  that  is 
almost  Elisabethan.    The  astonishing  piece  of  criticism  implied 


in  Prior's  statement  '*  that  his  two  models  were  Spenser  and 
Horace"  points  to  an  unconscious  movement  away  from  classi- 
cism.   Almostevery  writer  of  Prior's  day  imitated  Horace. 

It  is  in  a  poet  of  the  new  movement,  Cowper,  that,  as  Cov- 
ington points  out,  we  have  the  greatest  English  master  of  the 
Horatian  manner.  In  Cowper  we  have  Horace's  natural  gentle- 
ness ;  his  natural  urbanity ;  his  mild  satire ;  his  sincere  reverence 
at  heart— much  stronger  of  course  in  the  modem  poet;  his  wit; 
his  polish,  his  good  sense.  The  fully  developed  romantic  school 
is  not  influenced  by  Horace.  Byron  indeed  wrote  an  imitation  of 
the  Ara  Poetica  but  his  spontaneous  work  shows  no  Horatian 
influence. 


CANTOR'S  PROOF  OF  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  TRANS- 
CENDENTAL NUMBERS. 
08KAB  BOLZA. 

An  account  of  G.  Cantor's  researches  concerning  the  potency 
C'MOcMigkeit")  of  masses  of  points  C'Punctmengen'') ;  Cantor's 
proof  that  the  mass  of  all  real  algebraic  numbers  is  countable 
C^abzdhlbar");  Klein's  modification  of  Cantor's  proof  of  the 
existence  of  non-countable  masses,  hence  the  existence  of  trans- 
cendental numbers.  Equipotency  of  the  linear  and  the  n-dimen- 
sional  continuum. 


THE  QAMMA  FUNCTION 
U  a  transcendentcUly  tran»cendentcU  function:    Hdlder'aproof. 

E.  HASTINaS  MOORE. 

The  speaker  referred  to  certain  fundamental  classifications  of 
numbers  and  of  analytic  functions  of  one  variable  z :  Integral 
and  non-integral,  rational  and  irrational,  algebraic  and  (non- 
algebraic  or)  transcendental.  Amongst  transcendental  functions 
the  commoner  ones  satisfy  algebraic  differential  equations  hav- 
ing as  coefficients  rational  functions  of  z.  It  is  proi>osed  to 
style  all  such  functions  algebraically  transcendental,  and  all 
others  transcend  en  tally  trancendental. 

Dr.  H&ider  {Mathematische  Annalen,  Vol.  23, 1887)  has  proved 
that  the  function  r(z)  is  (to  use  the  suggested  term)  transoen- 
dentally  transcendental,  by  showing  first  that  ^(z)  the  loga- 
rithmic derivative  has  that  property,  as  a  reductio  ad  abmrdum 
consequence  of  the  functional  relation 

<^(z+l)=l  +  «^(z). 

and  then  that,  if  any  function  is  algebraically  transcendental, 
its  logarithmic  derivative  is  algebraically  transcendental. 

In  the  paper  after  this  theorem  for  <^(z)  was  developed  by 
Holder's  elegant  method,  a  sketch  was  given  of  a  correspond- 
ing direct  development  of  the  theorem  for  r(z)  from  the  func- 
tional relation 

r(z+i)=z  r(z) 


A  THEOREM  OF  RUNQE  IN  THE  THEORY  OF 

ANALYTIC  FUNCTIONS. 

HESBEBT  E.  8LAUOHT. 

The  paper  discusses  in  detail  the  first  half  of  a  memoir  by 
Range,  **ZurTheorie  dei  eindeutigen  analytischen  Functioncn," 
(Acta  Mathematical  Vol.  6, 1885.) 

The  ultimate  theorem  is :  Any  single-valued  analytic  function 
of  the  complex  variable  z  can  be  expressed  within  its  entire 
region  of  definition  as  the  sum  of  an  infinite  series  of  rational 
functions  of  z. 
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An  especially  important  auxiliary  theorem  is:  B  being  a 
region  ooqaistinff  of  pieoe«  each  of  finite  connectivity,  apon 
(within  and  on  the  boundaries  of)  which  a  single-valued  ana- 
lytic function  f (z)  (otherwise  arbitrary)  has  no  singular  points, 
and  C  being  a  region  entirely  distinct  from  B,  then  there  exists  a 
rational  function  R(s)  which  differs  in  absolute  yalne  by  less 
than  any  quantity,  initially  assigned,  however  small,  upon  B 
from  f  (s)  and  upon  C  from  sero. 


Mr.  Smith  gave,  in  addition,  a  simple  algebraic  representa- 
tion of  the  configuration  of  the  16  singular  points,  the  16  singular 
tangential  planes  and  their  contact-conies. 


THE    CANONIC    COORDINATES    OP    HAMILTON    AND 

JACOBI  IN  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  OF 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  N  BODIES. 

KUBT  LAVB8. 

After  sketching  the  method  of  solving  the  problem  of  three 
bodies  by  approximation,  as  employed  by  the  great  mathemati- 
cians of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Laves  points  out  the  importance 
of  the  new  methods  of  Delaunay,  HiU,  Gyld6n,  Lindstedt,  and 
Poincar6.  Since  in  the  new  methods  the  investigations  of 
Hamilton  and  Jaoobl  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  their 
researches  are  deemed  worthy  of  special  attention. 

Starting  from  the  differential  equations  of  a  system  of  n 
bodies,  among  which  exist  3n— k  equations  of  condition,  La- 
grange's k  differential  equations  of  the  second  order  are  derived. 
By  the  introductions  of  Poisson's  variables,  Hamilton's  2k 
simultaneous  differential  equations  of  the  first  order  are 
obtained.  Jacobi  has  shown  that  the  integration  of  these  2k 
canonic  equations  may  be  reduced  to  the  integration  of  an 
equation  with  partial  derivatives  of  the  first  order  of  a  certain 
function  S  of  k  +  1  independent  variables.  When  a  complete 
integral  S  of  this  differential  equation  is  obtained,  the  general 
integrals  of  the  system  of  2k  simultaneous  differential  equations 
may  be  at  once  derived. 


THE    SINGULARITIES  OP  SURFACES 
{toUh  illustrations  from  the  models  of  tJie  department). 

H.  M A8CHKE. 

Double  points  occurring  on  algebraic  surfaces  such  as  conical 
points,  binodes  and  uinodes  were  defined  and  classified  analyt- 
ically, and  an  explanation  was  given  of  their  geometric  aspect. 


ON    THE    SURFACE    OF    THE    4th    DEGREE    WITH 
x6  SINGULAR  POINTS. 

J.  ABCHT  SMITH. 

The  paper  gave  a  review  of  two  articles  published  by  Kum- 
roer  (Monatsberichte  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Berlin, 
1884)  on  the  surface  of  the  4th  degree  with  16  singular  points.  In 
these  articles  Kummer  showed  (1)  that  a  surface  of  the  4th  degree 
with  16  singular  points  has  16  singular  tangential  planes.  Of 
these  16  points  and  16  planes,  6  points  lie  in  each  plane  and  6 
planes  pass  through  each  point ;  (2)  he  set  up  and  discussed  the 
general  equation  of  such  a  surface  in  homogeneous  point  coordi- 
nates; (3)  he  showed  that  through  any  plane  curve  of  the  4th 
degree  can  be  passed  6  four-foldly  infinite  sheaves  of  surfaces  of 
the  4th  degree  with  16  singular  points ;  (4)  that  the  congruence 
of  double  tangents,  which  is  of  the  12th  order  and  28th  class  for 
the  general  surface  of  the  4th  degree,  breaks  up  into  all  the  lines 
of  the  16  singular  planes  and  6  congruences  of  the  2d  order  and 
2d  class  when  the  surface  of  the  4th  degree  has  16  singular 
points. 


A  NEW  TRANSCENDENTALLY  TRANSCENDENTAL 
FUNCTION. 

E.  HA8TINOS  MOORE. 

The  function 

f(x)=e«+e««  +  e<«+e8x  +  e«6«  +  e3ax+  . . . 

where,  as  is  necessary  for  the  convergence  of  the  infinite  series, 
the  real  part  of  the  complex  variable  x  is  negative,  is  a  trans- 
cendentally  transcendental  function  of  x  in  the  stricter  sense, 
that  it  satisfies  no  algebraic  differential  equation  whose  coeffi- 
cients are  rational  integral  functions  of  x  and  ex. 

This  is  proved  easily,  by  the  redtictio  ad  absurdum  process,  to 
be  a  consequence  of  the  functional  relation 

f(2x)=f(x)-ex. 
Several  lemmas  concerning  rational  functions  of  two  independ- 
ent arguments  R(x,  y)  are  needed ;  the  following  example  may 
suffice: 

If  for  every  value  of  x 

R(2x,  ea»)=2»i  R(x,  e*)  +c  e* 
(where  k  and  c  are  constants),  then  we  have,  as  an  identity  in 

X  and  y, 

R(2x,ya)i:;2kR(x,y)+cy. 

which  is  possible  if  and  only  if 

k=o,  c=o,  R(x,  y)=d=a  constant. 
,  The  theorem  holds  still  if  we  substitute  for  the  exponent  of  the 
general  (nth)  term  of  f(x),  viz.,  2nx,  more  generally  anx,  where  a 
is  any  positive  integer  >1. 


THE   PSALMS  OP  SOLOMON. 

C.  B.  WOODBUFF. 

The  paper  was  limited  to  a  discussion  of  the  religious  life 
and  belief  of  the  Pharisees  as  reflected  in  these  Psalms.  Devo- 
tionally,  the  Pharisees  were  possessed  of  a  reliirious  spirit  which 
could  come  only  from  the  true  source  of  worship.  But  it  was 
limited  in  many  ways,  especially  by  the  characteristic  doctrine 
of  righteousness.  This  peculiar  doctrine,  however,  was  not 
wholly  destructive,  for  primarily  it  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  law  was  given  for  the  development  of  a  true  life.  Their 
doctrine  of  sin,  which  at  first  sight,  and  practically,  was  equally 
restrictive,  was  not  wholly  false,  for  sin  was  seen,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  as  a  moral  status  which  was  the  source  of  cdl  ceremonial 
transgression.  This  more  or  less  profound  conception  of  sin 
makes  the  characterization  of  the  Sadducees  as  the  typical 
sinners  peculiarly  effective  as  a  weapon  of  sarcasm. 

In  general,  the  Psalms  reflect  the  times  in  which  they  were 
written,  and  are  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  interplay  of 
religious  fervor  and  study  of  the  law  with  outward  misfortune 
and  the  intensified  exclusiveness  that  came  in  consequence. 


CHRIST'S  SELF-DESIGNATION,  *'THE  SON  OF  MAN." 

A.  O.  STEVENS. 

This  term  was  used  by  Christ  without  any  special  Messianic 
significance.  The  only  conjectural  derivation  of  the  title,  the 
book  of  Enoch,  is,  in  the  sections  where  the  phrase  occurs, 
apparently  post-Christian.  This  fact,  together  with  the  nnmes- 
sianic  significance  of  the  title  in  the  New  Testament,  prove  that 
Christ  intended  to  present  no  special  Messianic  claim  by  the 
selection  of  this  self-designation. 
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THE  ORBODONTIDAB. 
M.  8.  FABS. 

The  Oreodontidae  were  a  peculiar  side  branch  of  Arteodactyl 
Un^rnlates.  They  have  many  characters  pointing  to  their  rela- 
tionship to  the  Cameiidae,  Gervidae  and  other  Ruminants.  In 
the  anatomical  character  of  the  skeleton  some  members  of  the 
family  show  a  clear  relationship  to  suilline  animals.  The 
abundance  of  the  remains  of  the  Oreodontidae  found  in  the 
**  MauTaises  Terres  **  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska  is  condusiye  proof 
that  they  existed  in  great  numbers,  and  were  gregarious  in  their 
habits,  liTing  in  shallow  water  or  in  swamps  along  the  shore. 
SeTeral  of  the  genera  were  aquatic,  and  by  their  anatomical 
•tmcture  were  admirably  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life. 

Protoreodon^  the  first  representatiye  of  the  Group,  appears 
in  the  Uinta  formation  of  the  upper  Eocene.  This  member  of 
tiie  family  is  yery  generalized  in  its  structure,  and  exhibits 
many  primitive  characters. 

Later  representatives  of  the  Group  increase  in  size  and 
become  more  specialized. 

The  Family  runs  through  to  the  end  of  the  Miocene,  where  it 
died  oat,  and  has  left  no  descendants. 


THE    MORPHOLOGY    OP    THE   VERTEBRAL   COLUMN 

OP  THE  TELIOSTOMI,  THE  AMPHIBIA,  AND 

THE  AMNIOTA. 

O.  P.  HAT. 

The  caudal  vertebrae  of  Amia,  with  distinct  pleurocentra, 

were  taken  as  a  point  of  departure.    The  vertebrae  of  various 

fossil  species  belonging  to  different  familieslof  ** ganoid"  fishes 

were  drawn  into  comparison.    The  conclusion  reached  was  that 

A  vertebra  of  the  higher  vertebrates  consists  of  an  upper  arch, 

two  pleurocentra  and  a  lower  arch.    In  the  bases  of  the  latter 

are  developed  hypocentra,  and  in  its  dorsal  portions,  the  ribs  of 

iishes  and  the  chevron  bones  of  Amphibians  and  the  Amniota. 


TAMMANY  HALL. 
H.  p.  JUDSON. 

Origin,  as  a  benevolent  society,  1789.  First  induction  in 
politics,  by  Aaron  Burr,  in  1800.  Early  course  in  national,  state, 
and  local  politics.  Its  political  successes.  Political  object :  to 
control  the  city  government  of  New  York.  Political  methods : 
the  spoils  system  carried  to  its  logical  end.  Its  organization :  the 
general  committee,  the  executive  committee,  the  committee  on 
organisation — in  short,  it  is  a  dictatorship,  exerted  through  an 
oligarchy,  supported  by  a  democracy,  for  exploiting  public  funds. 
Active  social  adjuncts :  picnics,  balls,  etc.  Character  of  member- 
ship :  largely  of  foreign  birth,  largely  Roman  Catholic,  of  the 
lower  middle  classes.  Sources  of  strength :  thorough  organization, 
support  of  the  national  Democratic  party,  liquor  dealers,  spoils. 
Overthrow  only  by  destruction  of  the  spoils  system. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  OUR  SYSTEM  OP  ESTABLISHING 

AND  ADMITTING  NEW  STATES. 

GEO.  H.  AIJ>KN. 

In  this  paper  were  shown  the  tendency,  existing  before  the 
Revolution,  to  form  new  British  colonial  governments  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the  almost  accidental  way  in 
which  the  Continental  Congress  resolved  to  form  and  admit  new 
states  from  the   "back  country."     Seven  distinct   historical 


plans  were  analyzed,  beginning  with  that  of  Silas  Deane  in  1776, 
and  including  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  thus  tracing  a  gradual 
development  into  our  present  system  of  establishing  and  admitt^ 
ing  new  states. 


FUGITIVE    SLAVES    AND    THE    UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 

WALTBB  8.  DAVIS. 

Importance  of  the  question  of  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves  in  American  history.  This  the  most  irritating  phase  of 
African  slavery.  Precedents  for  the  rendition  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution found  in  colonial  statutes  and  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
The  law  of  1793  for  carrying  the  rendition  clause  into  effect.  The 
famous  law  of  1850  causes  great  popular  indignation  in  the 
North.  The  North  becomes  a  '*  vast  hunting  ground.*'  Terror 
of  the  blacks.  Many  leave  for  Canada  via  the  Underground 
Railroad  Operations  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  Formed 
about  1838.  Four  main  lines  from  the  South  to  ('anada.  A 
picturesque  and  romantic  feature  of  American  history.  The 
services  of  the  Quakers.  Union  officers  prohibited  from  return- 
ing escaping  slaves.  Repeal  of  the  Law  of  1850  in  June  1864, 
mainly  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Charles  Sumner. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 
■Mlli  O.  HIBSOH. 

Literary  criticism  cannot  assume  that  in  the  development  of 
Old  Hebrew  literature  the  laws  regulating  the  growth  of  the 
literary  productions  of  other  peoples  were  not  operative.  On  the 
contrary,  it  starts  from  the  recognition  that  these  laws  are  uni- 
versal and  admit  of  no  exceptions.  History  always  precedes 
literature ;  the  constitution  of  a  nation,  the  nation's  legal  code. 
Nowhere  does  any  antecedent  century  anticipate  the  political, 
social,  or  religious  needs  of  a  subsequent  one.  The  Pentateuch 
presupposes  a  i)eople  devoted  to  agriculture.  It  cannot  there- 
fore have  been  promulgated  before  Israel  had  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  land. 

No  tribe  or  people  anywhere  begins  its  life  with  a  literature 
highly  developed,  its  social  organization  perfected  to  its  most 
minute  details  and  its  religious  system  defined  in  crystalized 
sacerdotalism.  Nor  did  the  Beni-ItraeU  The  sojourn  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt  seems,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  Indications 
abound  that  only  the  Joseph  clans  were  settled  in  the  Nile  Delta. 
Judah  is  not  of  pure  *'  Hebrew  stock  " ;  and  was  not  among  the 
slaves  of  Pharaoh.  The  infiuence  of  Egypt  was  not  great  in 
moulding  the  character  of  the  religion  and  the  literature  of 
these  shepherd  tribes.  There  is  not  the  slightest  warrant 
for  the  assertion  that  Egyptian  elements  reappeared  in  Mosaism. 
The  interests  of  the  rude  Semite  shepherd  clans  centre  in  feuds 
and  the  possession  of  the  wells.  Their  religious  horizon  is  not 
very  wide.  Renan's  generalizations  are  fallacious.  The  Semite 
by  instinct,  is  neither  monotheistic  nor  religious.  The  earliest 
literary  productions  of  the  Hebrews  reflect,  indeed,  these  condi- 
tions. Sword  songs  (Gen.  lY.)  and  Well  songs ;  tribal  taunt 
poetry :  the  Book  of  Yathar  (read :  yoMhur)  and  the  Milcham" 
dth  Yahweh.  The  consciousness  of  tuUional  unity  and  kin- 
ship is  very  weak  as  yet.  The  conmion  Sanctuary  of  Yahwth  at 
Sinai  serves  to  remind  the  Beni-Itrael  of  their  common  descent. 
Ycihtoeh  is  in  all  likelihood  a  non-Hebrew  deity.  (Midianite- 
Jndaic).  Perhaps  in  his  worship,  animal  sacrifices  (or  human) 
were  not  tolerated.  An  annual  festival,  like  that  at  Hekka,  con- 
vened the  scattered  tribes  around  Sinai ;  which  opportunity  was 
utilized  to  rebuke  or  encourage  the  component  clans.  For  the  cat- 
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egory  of  literary  pioduotioni,  to  which  G«n.  XXXXDL  and  Dea- 
teroDomy  XXXIII.  and  Judges  Y.  belong,  most  have  been  very 
large. 

The  gradual  conquest  of  the  land  and  the  exchange  of  simple 
Yahweh  worship  for  the  sensuous  cults  of  the  aborigines  marks 
a  crisis.  The  Nasirites,  precursors  of  the  Nabhiim^  emphasise 
desert  life  with  its  loyalty  to  Yahweh,  The  auMtere  Ood  of  the 
desert,  unapproachable  in  the  struggle  with  the  Baalim^ 
was  spiritualised  into  the  holy  Ood  of  IsraeL  Prophetic 
literature  is  the  precipitate  of  this  conflict  covering  mcwe 
than  500  years,  during  the  progress  of  which  the  concept  of 
Yahweh  was  gradually  enlarged  and  clarified,  and  his  cult,  to 
emphasise  the  distinction  between  him  and  other  deities, 
restricted  to  one  centre  (Jerusalem),  the  priestly  family  at  this 
altar  thus  winning  precedence  over  those  ministering  at  all 
other  shrines  (the  Kohanim  as  distinct  from  the  Lewiim), 

The  legal  code  is  the  reflected  light  of  the  derelopment  of 
Prophetic  Religion.  The  first  step  is  the  Book  of  the  CoTenant, 
corresponding  to  the  sword  and  weU-song  period ;  a  collection  of 
precedents,  decisions  of  Sheikhe^Iiiehpatim,  with  but  little 
admixture  of  religious  element. 

The  second,  Elohist  and  Yahwist,  independent  attempts  to 
chronicle  the  history  of  the  people  under  the  influence  of  the 
national  idea ;  but  at  a  comparatively  early  period  united  into 
one  book,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  early  Prophets, 
including,  possibly,  Isaiah  I.  The  third  is  Deuteronomy,  of 
Jeremiah's  time,  centralising  the  cuU^  and  moraliging  the  God 
concept. 

The  Exile  marks  a  fourth  phase.  Prophetism  triumphs,  but 
the  naiicnaUreliQioue  polity  of  the  priestly  orders  succeeds  in 
reconstituting  on  sacerdotal  lines  the  official  symbolism.  The 
priestly  code,  co-temporaneous  to  the  Bbhedh  FoAtoeMiterature 
and  its  antipode,  is  not  a  free  iuTention.  It  utilizes  old  mate- 
rials (the  priestly  ThdrSth)\  it  had  its  predecessors  (hoU- 
nees  laws^Esekiel.)  It  owes  its  willing  and  unirereal  ac- 
ceptance to  the  notion  of  Israel's  priesthood  to  Yahweh^  rig- 
orously carried  out  to  its  last  consequencee  by  Bsra,  in  whose 
days,  barring  certain  changes  of  later  date,  the  Pentateuch  as 
we  have  it  now,  Tirtually  was  canonised.  (Books  of  Chronicles 
is  the  Levitical  reconstruction  of  material  in  the  other  historical 
books  collected  during  Exile. 

IndiTidual  as  opposed  to  naitUmal  holiness,  univenaliem  as 
contrasted  to  racial  exdusireness,  finds  during  and  after  the 
Exile  its  expression  in  the  Wisdom  Ldterctture.  The  Maccabean 
uprising  gives  especial  impetus  to  personal  religion— 2>ani«/  and 
Esther,  The  Ebhedh  Yahttfeh  ideal  of  the  Exile  is  rerived  in  the 
Andwim—**  the  poor."  The  Hebrew  Canon  was  probably  closed 
in  its  tripartite  construction  in  the  first  pre-Christian  century. 
The  law,  about  400  B.  C,  the  prophets  about  175  (Maccabean), 
the  other  writings  about  100. 


OBJECTIONS   TO   THE  WBLLHAUSBN    HYPOTHESIS. 
WM.  K.  HABPUU 

(1)  It  fails  to  account  for  the  work  of  the  prophets,— a  work, 
the  basis  of  which  is  already  in  existence.  (2)  It  stakes  away 
practically  all  literature  from  the  very  period  which  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances  would  haye  been  expected  to  produce  litera- 
ture. (3)  It  masses  the  literature  of  a  nation  in  a  period,  the 
activities  and  circumstances  of  which  were  not  of  a  character  to 
originate  or  produce.  (4)  '*It  is  opposed  to  an  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  i>ersonidity  of  Moses  and  of  the  condition  of 
Israel  under  his  leadership.  (5)  On  the  ground  of  the  theory  of 
the  development  of  history,  it  fails  to  account  for  the  effects  of 
Israelitish  Traditions  and  History.  (6)  The  argument  from 
silence  is  pressed  too  far.    (7)  It  is  easier  to  explain  the  con- 


tents of  the  priest  code  on  the  supposition  of  comparatively 
early  origin,  than  the  supposition  of  invention  in  the  latest 
period.  (8)  Its  treatment  of  the  tabernacle  is  a  most  exagger- 
ated one  and  without  foundation.  (9)  The  supposition  that  the 
priest  code  with  its  new  laws  and  festivals,  new  order  and  modes 
of  worship,  was  essentially  new  in  the  latest  period  and  was 
introduced  unsuccessfully  in  opposition  to  the  code  already  in 
existence  is  improbable.  (10)  It  is  also  improbable  that  there 
could  have  been  original  sources  still  existing  distinct  from 
those  employed  by  J.  l?.,and  D.  from  which  P.  at  this  latest  period 
could  have  selected  material.  (11)  The  P.  of  Wellhausen 
is  a  moral  and  intellectual  monstrosity.  (12)  The  priest-code 
prepared  according  to  this  theory  for  the  Israel  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury contains  too  much  material  which  is  of  no  value  whatever 
from  this  point  of  view. 

SOME  CHARACTERISTICS    OP    ASSYRIAN    LETTERS. 
OBO.  K.  BSKST. 

The  British  Museum  alone  contains  over  a  thousand  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  letter-tablets.  The  difficulty  of  deciphering 
them  is  so  great,  however,  that  but  a  small  proportion  has 
been  translated  or  even  published.  Although  much  later  in 
time,  they  show  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Tel-El  Amama 
tablets.  Most  of  them  are  addressed  to  kings  by  their  officers; 
and  in  contents  they  are  exceedingly  varied,  religious,  astrolog- 
ical, commercial,  and  military  subjects  predominating. 

As  distinguished  from  the  historical  inscriptions,  these  let- 
ters are  carelessly  and  often  peculiarly  written.  Grammatically 
they  show  many  variations  from  the  ordinary  forms,  especiaUy 
in  the  varying  use  of  different  vowels  and  in  the  employment  of 
colloquial  forms.  The  salutations  show  some  variety,  but  are 
marked  by  characteristic  and  stereotyped  formuln.  Two  or 
more  gods  are  generally  invoked  in  set  phrases,  with  a  devotion 
which  is  largely  formalism.  The  great  number  of  officers  men- 
tioned here  and  there  throws  much  light  on  the  oiganlxation  of 
society. 

The  letters  will  well  repay  careful  study.  Besides  important 
philological  information,  they  will  ultimately  be  made  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  in  all  their  varied 
activities,  which  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

DATE  AND  AUTHORSHIP  OP  THE  DIPPERENT 

SECTIONS  OP  MICAH. 

CHABLBB  B.  KENT. 

The  results  of  the  various  critics  of  the  book  of  Micah  present 
the  widest  differences.  Chapters  1-3  (with  the  exception  of  2 :  12, 
13)  are  alone  attributed  by  all  to  the  Micah  from  Moresheth. 
These  chapters  therefore  must  be  the  source  from  which  to 
determine  the  language,  style,  thought-realm  characteristic  of 
the  prophet  as  a  basis  for  future  comparison.  The  Messianic 
sections  2: 12, 13  and  4:1-6:15.  although  treating  of  an  entirely 
different  theme,  present  striking  points  of  similarity  in  the  use 
of  terms,  literary  style,  and  ideas.  Chapter  4 : 1-5 : 1  reflects  the 
events  andjpeculiar  teachings  of  the  year  702— 1  B.C.,  in  which 
Judah  was  invaded  by  Seonacberib;  while  the  material  of  5:1- 
15  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  background  and  Messianic  con- 
cepts which  characterize  the  earlier  days  of  Hesekiah's  reign. 
Chapters  6:1—7:6,  also  contains  many  water>marks  which 
bespeak  a  Micah  authorship.  The  close  analogy  which  ex- 
tends not  only  to  ideas,  but  even  to  form  of  expression  between 
this  section  and  Isaiah  1,  indicates  that  the  two  passages  are 
the  product  of  the  same  critical  period,  evidently  the  earlier 
days  of  701.  The  date  and  authorship  of  chapter  7 : 7-20,  is  more 
doubtful.  There  is  however  strong  evidence  that  it  b^ongs  te 
Micah,  and  that  it  probably  dates  from  the  same  period  as  the 
preceding  section. 
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THB  HYDROGRAPHY  OP  PALESTINE. 
DMAN  A.  WAIiKBB. 

In  the  rainy  seaBon,  from  Noyember  to  April,  the  water  supply 
is  abundant  throughout  the  country,  but  in  the  dry  season,  its 
distribution  is  yery  unequal,  and  many  towns  of  considerable 
■ixe  are  reduced  to  a  yery  small  allowance,  so  that  women  are 
often  obliged  to  go  long  before  sunrise  in  the  morning  to  take 
their  turn  at  the  yillage  fountain,  and  quarrels  among  them 
neeeesitato  the  presence  of  a  policeman  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
is  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  or  Palestine  proper,  that 
suffers  most.  The  streams  of  the  plains  of  Philistia,  Sharon  and 
the  Hauran  run  dry  during  the  summer  throughout  most  of  their 
eourses,  and  the  inhabitants  must  depend  upon  wells,  which  are 
often  in  yery  unsanitary  condition.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in  Moab,  the  rock-hewn  cistern  is  a  prominent  feature 
and  CO  the  hills  about  Jerusalem  sepulchres  haye  been  utilised 
for  the  same  purpose.  Jerusalem  itself  depends  upon  its  priyato 
cisterns  which  gather  the  winter  rains  from  the  house-tops. 
Numerous  remains  in  Moab  and  Judea  of  large  artificial  pools 
and  conduits  call  to  mind  the  pools  of  Hesekiah,  and  those  at 
Hebron,  Gibeon,  Samaria,  Heshbon  and  others  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Hydraulic  engineering  in  Palestine  found  its  high-wator 
mark  in  the  underground  conduits  of  Jerusalem  which  haye  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explored  and  in  the  eztonsiye  Roman 
sqoeduets  at  Acre  and  Tyre,  and  the  QanaHr  Fif^aun  or  Phara- 
oh*8  Arches,  in  the  Hauran. 

In  contrast  with  this  waterless  condition  of  the  touthem 
eonntry  and  Moab,  the  northern  portion,  or  Syria,  abounds  in 
pitrennial  streams  fed  from  the  snows  of  Liebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Of  the  six  principal  riyer  systems,  the  Nahr  ul-'Asi 
(Orontes),  Litani  (Leontes),  Barada  and  'AwaJ  (Abana  and 
Pharpar),  Mukatta^  (Kishon)  and  the  Jordan,  the  first  four  lie 
north  of  Mt.  Carmel  and  the  basin  of  Tiberias.  Of  the  two  which 
remain  to  Palestine  proper,  the  Kishon  runs  nearly  dry  in  early 
summer  and  the  Jordan  being  below  the  leyel  of  the  Mediterra- 
Dean  from  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
gigantic  drain  than  a  water  supply.  It  is  therefore  in  the  north- 
ern oovmtry,  on  the  sides  of  Liebanon,  Anti-Lebanon,  and  Her- 
moD,  that  we  look  f6r  the  beautiful  in  water  scenery,  in  the  clear 
mountain  springs,  the  rugged  cafions,  the  natural  bridges  and 
the  deep  far-reaching  cayems  in  the  limestone  formation  from 
which  the  streams  flow,  which  inspired  the  earliest  inhabitants 
with  awe  and  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  led  to  the  erection  of 
tboee  temples  to  Asterte,  Tammus,  and  Pan,  whose  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Afka  in  the  Lebanon,  'Ain  Fiji  in  the 
Wfidy  Barada  and  at  Banias. 


THE  CIVIC   FEDERATION  OP  CHICAGO. 
ALBION  W.  SMALL. 

An  historical  sketoh  of  the  Ciric  Federation  as  an  example 
off  Social  Evolution.  (1)  Mr.  Stead's  12th  of  Noy ember  meeting 
in  Central  Music  Hall.  (2)  Appointment  of  Committee  of  Fiye, 
who  selected  a  Committee  of  Thirty,  who  increased  their  number 
to  fifty,  to  realise  the  idea  of  a  **  Ciric  Church."  (3)  First  meet- 
inc  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  marked  the  first  effectiye  recogni- 
tioo  by  representatiye  dtlseiia  of  the  distress  in  the  city.  (4) 
The  Committee  of  Fifty  reeolyes  itself  into  an  organisation  for 
relief.  (S)  Meeting  in  Auditorium  parlors  establishes  an  emer^ 
gniflatlDD  for  relief  and  cooperation  of  Charities.    (6) 

»WQrk  of  the  resulting  "Central  Relief  Association.'*  (7) 
Pew—|Minii  of  the  idea  of  oiyic  federation.  (8)  Incorporation 
of  the  Clyie  Federation— its  Constitution,  and  the  scope  of  ite 
pcopoeed  work. 


THE  SOCIAL  MINISTRY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
GEAHAM  TAYLOB. 

Christ's  mission  was  redemptiye.  Social  amelioration  was 
the  end  for  which  the  Church  was  founded.  We  need  today  a 
deei>er  realization  of  the  true  significance  of  the  conception, 
**fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man."  We  need  a  deep- 
ening spirit  of  worship ;  for  religious  feeling  must  be  the  great 
dynamic  in  solying  the  social  problem.  We  must  haye  more  of 
the  spirit  manifested  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon. 

In  four  spheres  of  life  or  thought,  the  call  for  the  social  min- 
istry of  the  church  is  unmistakable.  To  begin  with,  the  church 
should  guard  the  integrity  and  sanctity  of  the  family.  Espe- 
cially ought  ministers  to  preach  the  sacredness  of  parental  and 
filial  duties.  Again,  in  the  industrial  sphere,  the  church  should 
be  the  true  mediator  between  capitalist  and  wage-workers. 
Workingmen  are  beginning  to  realise  that  the  church  is  their 
friend,  and  to  take  adyantage  of  this  friendship.  Their  generous 
response  to  the  recent  oyerture  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  city,  and 
to  those  of  churches  in  seyeral  cities  of  New  York  are  proof  of  this. 
The  moyement  should  be  hastened.  In  regulations  affecting 
industry,  the  ministers  should  have  a  power  and  should  make  it 
felt.  Employers  of  child  labor  and  woman  labor  contrary  to  the 
law  should  not  be  kept  in  the  church. 

A  third  duty  of  the  church  is  that  of  general  oyersight  in 
the  community.  To  the  pastor,  the  prison,  hospital,  insane 
asylum,  and  chariteble  institutions  located  in  his  pastorate 
should  be  a  special  care.  Finally,  the  church  should  be  a  power 
in  education  generally,  in  forming  and  furnishing  ideas  and 
ideals,  a  guide  to  correct  social  opinions  and  sentiment. 


THE    RETAIL    CLERKS'   ASSOCIATION    OF  CHICAGO. 

L.  T.  O'BRIEN. 

The  speaker  discussed  the  objecte  of  the  Association,  the 
methods  employed,  and  the  difllculties  encountered.  The  prime 
object  is  to  secure  Sunday  closing  and  regular  seasonable  week- 
day closing  of  stores  throughout  the  city.  To  attein  this  end 
the  same  methods  haye,  of  necessity,  been  adopted  as  are  made 
use  of  by  our  truste  and  our  political  organizations.  Stores  wh  ich 
do  not  conform  are  boycotted.  This  process  is  rendered  pretty 
effectiye  by  the  fact  that  the  Clerk's  Association  is  affiliated  with 
148  other  trades  and  labor  organisations  of  Chicago  in  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

Delegates  from  these  organisations  form  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly  of  Chicago,  at  the  bi-weekly  meetings  of  which 
all  matters  affecting  any  of  the  affiliated  associations  are  dis- 
cussed and  the  proper  action  authorised. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  ends  aimed  at  by  the 
Clerk's  Association  is  due  to  the  carelessness  and  selfishness  of 
the  more  enlightened  classes  of  society.  They  seem  to  think  that, 
because  theyi  pay  for  what  they  buy,  they  are  thereby  released 
from  all  moral  responsibility  and  may  buy  wherever  they  please. 

In  their  efforts  to  secure  Sunday  closing,  the  Clerk's  Associa- 
tion have  frequently  profited  by  the  infiuence  of  indiyidual  pas- 
tors, but  the  clergy  as  a  whole  have  given  no  efficient  support 
through  lack  of  organisation. 

The  superior  efficiency  of  the  trades  and  labor  organizations 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  vital  interest  which  their  members 
have  in  the  success  of  the  undertekings  and  by  the  fact  that 
these  organizations  contoin  many  men  of  acknowledged  brain 
power,  and  not  a  few  who  have  had  the  adyantage  of  a  college 
training. 
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THE   CHRISTIAN   UNION   AND   OTHER   RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 


The  officers  of  the  Christian  Union  have  pleasure 
in  reporting  progress  during  the  past  Quarter  and 
bright  prospects  for  the  future.  Reports  have  reached 
us  from : 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BIBLICAL  STUDY. 

President  William  R.  Habper  delivered  on  suc- 
cessive Sunday  afternoons  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  in 
the  Kent  Auditorium,  at  4:30  o'clock,  twelve  lectures 
on  the  Stories  of  Oenesis,  The  series  included  the 
following  topics : 

The  ("reation  of  the  World  and  the  InBtitution  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  OriffiD  of  Man  and  his  first  State  of  Innocence. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  Beginnings  of  Sin. 

Cain  and  Abel  and  the  Beginnings  of  Civilisation. 

The  Long-lived  Antediluvians  and  the  Demi-Gods  and  Heroes 
of  other  Nations. 

The  Sons  of  God  and  the  Daughters  of  Men;  Angels  and 
Giants. 

The  Hebrew  Stories  of  the  Deluge. 

The  Deluge  in  other  Literatures  and  in  History. 

The  Dispersion  of  Nations. 

The  Confusion  of  Tongues. 

The  Human  Element  in  the  Stories  of  Genesis. 

The  Divine  Element  in  these  Stories. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  following  addresses  have  been  delivered  before 
the  Christian  Union  on  Sunday  evenings,  from  Jan- 
uary to  March,  1894 : 
Rev.  Lathan  A.  Crandall,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
Jesus  Christ  in  his  Relation  to  Man.  John  17, 22. 
Convocation  Sermon,  January  7,  Hyde    Park 
Presbyterian  Church. 
Father  J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  Westminster,  Mary- 
land. 

Personality.    January  14. 
Assistant  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  The  Uni- 
versity. 

Shintoism.    January  21. 
Associate  Professor  Nathaihel  Butler,  The  Uni- 
versity. 

Morality  and  Christianity.    January  28. 
Assistant  Professor  Henderson,  The  University. 

Real  Christian  Unity.    February  4. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Dike,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Aubumdale,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Problems  of  the  Family.    February  11. 
Head  Professor  Anderson,  The  University. 

February  18. 


Head  Professor  Burton,  The  University. 

March  4. 

Head   Professor  Th.  C.  Chambkrlin,  The  Uni- 
versity. 
Perpetuity  of  Our  Acts.    March  11. 

Assistant  Professor    W.    M.    MoClintock,  The 
University.  March  18. 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PHILANTHROPIC 
WORK. 

This  Committee  has  continued  to  conduct  the  Social 
Settlement  south-west  of  the  Stock  Yards.  Two 
graduate  students  reside  in  the  house.  The  work  of 
the  day  nursery,  the  Kindergarten,  the  various  clubs 
and  educational  meetings  have  been  carried  forward. 
Students  have  rendered  personal  service  in  furnishing 
instruction  and  wholesome  entertainment.  The  limit 
of  the  work  is  far  beyond  the  present  modest  and 
careful  beginnings.  It  is  imperative  that  a  permanent 
head  should  be  provided  at  once,  and  that  various 
forms  of  social  activity  be  extended. 
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THE    COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

This  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Christian  Union, 
arranged  for  a  cordial  reception  to  the  new  students  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Quarter.  Its  members  have  also 
endeavored  to  promote  an  interchange  of  kindly  offices 
in  case  of  sickness,  and  to  foster  acquaintanceship 
among  students. 

UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT. 

Below  is  given  the  weekly  programme  for  May, 
together  with  a  membership  of  each  of  the  clubs  and 
the  name  of  the  leader : 

Sunday,  8  p.m.,  music  and  lecture ;  avera^  attendance  40. 

Monday,  8  p.m.,  University  Extension  lecture,  Mr.  Zeublin; 
membership  60. 

Tuesday,  4  P.M.,  Busy  fiee,  Miss  Spaldin«;  membership  30. 
8  P.M.,  Banyan  Club,  Miss  Reynolds ;  membership  41. 

Wednesday,  8  P.M.,  musical  eveninff*  Miss  Mari  Hofer ;  aver^ 
age  attendance  18. 

Thursday.  4  p.m..  Young  Americans,  Mr.  Johnston ;  member- 
ship 13.  7  p.m..  Lincoln  IBoys,  Mrs.  Wilcox ;  membership  12. 
8  P.M.,  Golden  Star  Club,  Miss  Sturges;  membership  30.  8  p.m., 
drawing  class,  Mrs.  Torrey ;  membership  6.  8  p.m.,  boys*  draw- 
ing class,  Mrs.  Vincent;  membership  9. 

Friday,  4  p.m.,  Busy  Workers,  Miss  Love ;  membership  20. 
7  P.M.,  aritlmietic  class,  Mr.  Hurlburt ;  membership  15.  7  p.m.. 
Young  Emmetts,  Mr.  Johnston ;  membership  10.  8  p.m..  Young 
Chicagos,  Mr.  Johnston ;  membership  17. 
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Saturday,  11  A.M.,  Young  Citiseni.  Mr.  Church ;  membership 
25.  2:30  P.M.,  Playmates,  Miss  Mc Williams;  membership  10. 
2:30p.Mm  Happy  Workers,  Miss  Hopkins;  membership  21.  2:30 
P.M.,  Happy  Helpers,  Miss  Hatchins ;  membership  30.  2 :30  p.m., 
Rosa  Bouhenr  dub.  Miss  Marot ;  membership  4.  4  p.m.,  piano 
class,  Mr.  Cady;  membership  10.  8  P.M.,  Young  Men's  Club; 
membership  24. 

The  Kindergarten,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  Page,  has  accommodations  for  40  children.  A  much 
larger  number  of  applications  has  been  received.  A 
Kindergarten  institute  is  to  be  opened  in  the  autumn. 

Until  May  1  there  was  a  well-attended  meeting  for 
children  every  Sunday  afternoon,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  C.  K.  Chase.  During  May,  meetings  of  a  very 
informal  nature  are  being  held. 

The  newly  organized  University  Extension  Centre 
has  begun  its  studies  with  Mr.  Zeublin's  course  on 
^  English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform,"  extending  from 
April  30  to  June  4.  The  local  committee  is  composed 
as  follows :  James  Monahan,  President ;  Miss  Abbie 
McDonough,  Miss  Fannie  Bergen,  Banyan  Club; 
Anton  T.  Zeman,  Thomas  Bergen,  Young  Men's  Club ; 
B.  E.  Janovsky ;  Max  West,  Secretary,  4655  Gross  avenue. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ford  is  giving  a  series  of  talks  on  art 
at  the  Sunday  evening  meetings,  at  fortnightly  inter- 
vals, beginning  April  21. 

Mr.  Johnston  conducts  a  class  in  the  Social  History 
of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  on  Tuesday 
evenings  at  the  47th  Street  M.  E.  Church.  The  attend- 
ance is  about  15. 

The  University  Creche,  in  the  same  building  with 
the  Settlement,  is  supi)orted  by  a  committee  of  The 
Children's  Aid  Society.  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Mallory  is 
President  of  the  Crtehe,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Wilcox  is 
Matron.    The  daily  attendance  varies  from  2  to  12. 

Dr.  Small,  the  University  physician,  makes  period- 
ical visits  to  the  Settlement  to  give  medical  advice  to 
the  poor  people  of  the  neighborhood  and  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Crtehe. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  4,  the  University  Glee  and 
Serenade  Clubs  gave  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Settlement,  at  St.  Rose  of  Lima  Hall,  near  the  Set- 
tlement. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  work  of  the  Association  during  the  Winter 
Quarter  was  continued  along  much  the  same  lines  as 
in  the  Autumn,  but  with  a  marked  increase  of  interest 
in  each  department. 

The  Quarterly  reception  was  given  Saturday  even- 
ing, January  6. 


A  feature  of  the  Friday  evening  meeting  has  been 
the  address  given  once  a  month  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  or  by  some  one  outside  the  University.  The 
speakers  have  been  Professors  Burton  and  Butler,  and 
President  J.  M.  Coulter,  of  Lake  Forest  University. 

The  "  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges"  was  observed  in 
January.  The  membership  list  has  been  revised,  and 
the  present  membership  is  156. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Quarter  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year : 

President,  A.  T.  Watson;  Vice  President,  H.  D.  Abells; 
Treasurer,  F.  D.  Nichols;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  F.  Hosic; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  D.  A.  Walker. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

Devotional  Committee: 

W.  E.  Wilkins,  G.  A.  Bale.  E.  V.  Pierce,  E.  E.  Hartley,  S.  C. 
Mosser. 

MenibenJUp  Committee: 

T.  L.  Neff,  B.  R.  Patrick,  W.  P.  Behan,  A.  M.  Wyant,  O.  E 
Wieland. 

Finance  Committee : 

E.  J.  Ooodspeed,  S.  S.  Hageman,  W.  Breeden,  J.  Lamay. 

Reception  Committee : 

A.  A.  Stagg,  M.  L.  Miller,  W.  E.  Chalmers.  W.  P.  Behan,  F. 
W.  Woods. 

Missionary  Committee : 

F.  6.  Cressey,  J.  F.  Hunter,  J.  Hnlshart,  H.  H.  Hewitt. 

Bible  Study  Committee: 

W.  B.  Owen,  T.  A.  Gill,  J.  F.  Hosic,  F.  R.  Barnes,  H.  F.  At- 
wood. 

Intercollegiate  Work  Committee: 

C.  F.  Kdnt,  A.  A.  Stagg,  C.  K.  Chase,  J.  E.  Raycroft. 


THE   YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION, 

During  the  Winter  Quarter  the  Association  has 
gained  steadily  in  membership,  in  interest,  and  at- 
tendance. The  membership  at  present  is  96.  Two 
meetings  are  held  each  week.  A  union  meet- 
ing with  the  members  of  the  Young  Men*s  Chris- 
tian Association  on  Sunday  evening  at  6:45  in 
Cobb  Lecture  *Hall,  also  a  noon  prayer  meeting  for 
women  only,  Thursday,  at  1:30,  in  the  same  lecture 
room.  During  the  quarter  just  passed  a  branch  known 
as  the  Dormitory  Branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been 
formed.  This  aims  to  work  exclusively  among  the 
women  living  in  the  University  Houses,  and  conducts 
a  house  prayer  meeting  in  each  of  the  houses  once  a 
week.  At  these  meetings  the  subject  assigned  for  the 
Thursday  noon  meeting  is  considered. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


The  following  are  the  committeeB : 

Executive  Committee : 

President,  Zella  A.  Dixson ;  Vice  President,  Jean  E.  Colrille ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Louise  Ooodhue ;  Treasurer,  N.  J.  Carpen- 
ter; Corresponding  Secretary,  Harriet  C.  Agerter. 
Reception  Committee: 

Harriet  C.  Agerter,  Mary  Scarff,  Dr.  Alice  B.  Foster,  Belle 
Pettegrew. 

Membenhip  Committee: 

Mary  Maynard,  Louise  Goodhue,  Laura  A.  Jones,  Stella  Rob- 
ertson, Charlotte  Coe. 
Prayer  Meeting  Committee: 

Jean  E.  CoWille,  Emma  Shafer,  Elizabeth  Crowther,  Mary 
Castle,  Flora  M.  Thompson. 
Miseionary  Committee: 

Cora  Jaclcson,   Laura  Willard,  Ella  M.  Keith,  Harriet  C. 
Agerter,  Flora  M.  Thompson. 

IHnance  Committee : 

N.  J.  Carpenter,  J.  K.  Boomer,  Marion  Morgan,  May  Rogers, 
V.  E.  Woodward. 
Publication  Committee: 

Jean  Colyille,  Mary  Maynard,  Harriet  C.  Agerter,  Cora  Jack- 
son, N.  J.  Carpenter, 


SPECIAL  MISSIONARY  AND  OTHER  RELIG- 
IOUS MEETINGS. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Divinity  School 

Held  several  meeting^e  during  the  Winter  Quarter, 
two  of  which  were  important  conferences,  that  called 
out  deep  interest  and  a  large  attendance,  viz.: 

The  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Inteb-Semi- 
NARY  Missionary  Alliance  of  Chicago,  held  in 
the  Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  on  Friday,  February 
16. 1894.  The  Executive  Committee  consisted  of :  E. 
M.  Lake,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman;  G.  L. 
Cady,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  W.  T.  Jones, 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary ;  L.  E.  Smies,  Gar- 
rett Biblical  Institute,  and  A.  Muirmann,  Bible  Insti- 
tute. 

The  morning  session,  beginning  at  10:00  a.m.,  was 
devoted  to  Home  Missions.  Papers  were  presented  by 
A.  R.  Gordon  and  David  R.  Breed,  D.D.  At  the  after- 
noon session  E.  A.  Reed  spoke  on  Medical  Missions, 
and  Professor  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  delivered  an 
address  on  Inducements  to  Foreign  Mission  Work. 

In  the  evening  addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  C.  J. 
Little,  Ph.D.,  on  Methods  of  City  Evangelization,  and 
by  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson  on  Motives  to  City 
Evan  gelization. 

The  meeting  was  characterized  by  fraternal  feeling 
and  spiritual  devotion. 

The  Triple  Missionary  Conference^ 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union,  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 


March  15-16, 1894.  Some  of  the  seesions  were  held  in 
the  city,  others  at  the  Unirersity  of  Chicago.  Dean 
Hulbert  presided.  The  following  addresses  were  given : 

Essentials  to  Right  Missionary  Culture  of  our 
Churches. 

Ret.  Gilbert  Frederick,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

On  Earthly  or  Heavenly  Time-  Tables  f  John  vii :  6. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Walker,  Elgin. 
Experimental  Method  in  Propagating  Christianity. 

Rev.  a.  T.  Rose,  Burma. 
Elements  in  a  Divine  Call  to  the  Unevangelized. 

A.  K.  Parker,  D.D. 
Missions  an  Extension  of  the  Incarnation. 

L.  A.  Crandall,  D.D. 

Universities  and  World-Wide  Missions. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Goddard,  China. 

TTie  World  to  be  Evangelized  in  our  Generation. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Booos,  India. 
Spiritual  Life  in  the  Old  University. 

H.  C.  Mabie,  D.D.,  Boston. 
Tfie  Missionary  Problem. 

G.  W.  NORTHRUP,  D.D. 

The  Supreme  Function  of  the  Missionary. 

H.  C.  Mabie,  D.D. 

In  addition  to  these  two  meetings  the  following 
addresses  were  made  during  the  Winter  Quarter : 
Rev.  a.  J.  Steelman,  of  the  City  of   Mexico,  on 
Mexican  Missions  (January  4). 

Mexico  as  a  field  for  mission  work  is  important  on  acoonnt 
of  its  location,  climate,  peoi>le,  and  government.  There  are 
many  encouragements  to  prosecute  the  work.  A  movement  be> 
gan  among  the  Mexicans  themselves  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Roman  Catholic  superstition.  Thousands  of  Bibles  have  been 
circulated.  Thirteen  different  Missionary  Societies  are  engaged 
in  evangelizing  the  people,  and  about  sixteen  thousand  com- 
municants are  enrolled  in  the  evangelical  churches. 

Rev.  Karl  Vinoren,  of  Western  China,  on  Mission 
Work  in  China  (February  1). 

Mr.  Vingren  is  the  first  missionary  to  China  sent  out  by  the 
Swedish  Baptists.  Three  subjects  were  treated  in  his  lecture : 
(1)  The  Customs  of  the  Chinese ;  (2)  their  moral  and  religious 
life ;  (3)  methods  of  missionary  work  and  success. 

Dr.  H.  a.  Delano,  First  Baptist  Church  of  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  on  The  Joy  of  Individual  Work  (Feb- 
ruary 15). 

**  The  way  to  reform  ants  is  to  become  an  ant  and  live  in  an 
ant-hill.'*  '*  It  is  hard  to  fill  jugs  by  throwing  water  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

The  address  was  mainly  occupied  in  illustrations  of  i>ersonal 
work,  of  the  eagerness  one  might  have  as  a  messenger  of  joyful 
news,  and  of  the  efficiency  with  which  one  could  win  to  a  better 
life  a  degraded  person  through  personal  contact. 
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Db.  Wir.  M.  Haioh  and  Db.  A.  K.  Parker,  of  the 
Home  Miflaion  Society,  on  Churches  and  Mis- 
sions among  the  Foreign  Population  of  the 
Chicago  Association  (March  1). 

Twelre  years  a^ro  there  were  only  four  oburohes  in  this  dis- 
trict composed  of  the  foreign  population.  Now  there  are  twenty 
churches  and  missions.  Nineteen  missionaries  are  under  com- 
mission from  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the  annual  sal- 
ary list  is  about  16,000.  Of  these  missionaries  eight  are  Swedes, 
two  Norwegians,  seven  Germans,  one  Bohemian,  and  one 
Chinese. 


THE   VOLUNTEER  BAND  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CHICAGO, 

The  Volunteer  Band  has  continued  to  meet  every 
Thursday  at  5  p.m.  in  Lecture  Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 
In  addition  to  the  weekly  meetings,  the  Band  had  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  missionary  conference  held  at 
th^  University  and  in  the  different  churches  in  the 
city.  Sixteen  of  the  membmv  went  to  Detroit  to 
attend  the  Volunteer  Convention.  They  have  also 
had  one  social  gathering.  The  average  attendance  for 
the  last  quarter  was  ten.  Three  have  signed  the  pledge 
since  January  1. 


EXERCISES   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY   CHAPEL. 


CHAPLAINS  DURING  THE  WINTER 
QUARTER. 

Head  Professor  Albion  W.  Small.    January  29- 

February  3. 
Registrar  H.  B.  Grose.    February  5-10. 
Head  Professor  Eri.  B.  Hulbert.    February  12-17. 
Head  Professor  G.  W.  Hale.    February  19-24. 
Assistant  Professor  Martha  F.  Crow.    February 

2^March3. 
Head  Professor  G.  Anderson.    March  5-10. 
Professor  H.  P.  Judson.    March  12-17. 
Head  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton.    March  19-24. 
Assistant  Professor  A.  H.  Tolman.    April  2-7. 
Assistant  Professor  J.  H.  Tufts.    April  9-14. 
Head  Professor  G.  W.  Northrup.    April  16-21. 
Professor  E.  G.  Hirsch.    April  23-28. 


CHAPEL  ADDRESSES  AND  EXERCISES. 
From  January  1— March  23, 1894. 
Mb.  Mabtiivus  Sievekino  (pianist),  Chicago.  Thurs- 
day, January  4. 
Ladies'    Abion  Quabtette,    Chicago.     Thursday, 

January  11. 
Babon  H.  D.  Gababedtan. 
The  Armenian  Situation  in   Turkey,     Friday, 
January  12. 


Chables  Davidson  (soprano),  Chicago.     Tuesday 

January  16. 
Mb.  L.  Gaston  Gottsohalk   (baritone),   Chicago. 

Tuesday,  January  23. 
Rev.  p.  S.  Henson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Decision,    Friday,  January  26. 
Mb.  Bebnhabd  Listemann  (violinist),  Chicago. 

Bach's  "  Chacone"    Monday,  January  29. 
Fatheb  J.  O.  S.  Huntington,  Westminster,  Maryland. 
TJie  Temptation  of  Jesus,    Tuesday,  February  6. 
J.  G.  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
Power  and  Sacredness  of  Personality,    Tuesday, 
February  13. 
Chicago   Ladies'    Stbino    Quabtette,    Chicago. 

Thursday,  February  15. 
Pbofessob  H.  B.  Ridoawat,  D.D.,  Evanston. 

Influence  of  Teachers,    Friday,  February  16. 
Miss  Emma  S.  Hutchinson  (pianist),  Chicago.  Tues- 
day, February  27. 
SwAMi  VivEKANANDA,  India. 

Modem  Schools  of  Hinduism,  Thursday  Jlarch  1. 
S.  J.  McPhebson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Address,    Tuesday,  March  6. 
Miss  Maby  p.  Thomson  (pianist),  Chicago.    Thurs- 
day, March  8. 
Mb.  August  Hyllsted  (pianist),  Chicago.    Thurs- 
day, March  13. 
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MUSIC. 

Wardneb  Williams,  Reader  in  Music, 


University  students  are  cordially  invited  to  identify 
themselves  with  some  one  of  the  following  musical 
organizations : 

The  Elementary  Chorus. 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  University  Orchestra. 

The  Mandolin  Clubs. 


UNIVERSITY  VESPERS. 
Vespers  are  held  in  connection  with  the  University 
Quarterly  Convocation. 
The  following  Church  Choirs  have  assisted : 
St.  Paul's  Church,  June  25, 1893. 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  December  10, 1893. 
First  Baptist  Church,  April  1, 1894. 


UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS. 

Concerts  have  been  given  at  the  University  upon 
the  following  dates :  November  16, 1892 ;  January  10, 
1893;  February  28,  1893;  April  18,  1893;  June  22, 
1893;  December  19, 1893. 

The  First  Annual  Concert  by  the  University  Glee 
Club  and  Mandolin  Clubs  was  given  at  the  Central 
Music  Hall  March  6, 1894. 


The  FOLLOWING   MUSioiAKs  hsvs  appeared  at  the 
University  Chapel  Exercise  and  on  other  occasions : 

Miss  May  Acton,  Soprano, 

Mr.  Charles  D*Almini,  Violinist. 

Miss  Charlotte  Bennett,  Violinist. 

Mise  Bertha  Bin«rham,  Soprano. 

Miss  Adel6  Blaner,  Contralto. 

Miss  Carrie  Baenzinger,  Soprano. 

Mr.  Grafton  G.  Baker,  Tenor. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Rider  Crane,  Pianist. 

Miss  Acrusta  Cattlow,  Pianist, 

Miss  Marthine  M.  Dietrickson,  Soprano. 

Master  Charles  Davidson,  Soprano. 


Mr.  Marian  Van  Duyn,  ContrcMo. 

Mr.  L.  Gaston  Gottschalk,  Baritone, 

Miss  Louise  Harford.  Contralto. 

Mr.  George  Ellsworth  Holmes,  Bass, 

Mr.  Angust  Hyllsted,  Pianist. 

Miss  Minnie  Hoghea,  Soprano. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Hollinger,  Violinist. 

Miss  Nellie  Howes,  Soprano. 

Miss  Enuna  S.  Hatohinson,  Pianist. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hese,  ViolinceUist. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Jacobeon,  Violinist. 

Mr.  Harold  Knapp,  Violinist. 

Miss  Katherine  Jones.  AUo. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Knorr,  Tenor. 

Miss  Georgia  L.  Kober.  Pianist. 

Mr.  Emil  Liebling,  Pianist. 

Miss  Elsie  B.  Lincoln,  Soprano. 

Mr.  Bemhard  Listeman,  Violinist, 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Mead,  Bass. 

Miss  Anna  V.  Metcalf,  Soprano. 

Miss  Kathryn  Meeker,  Soprano. 

Mrs.  Clara  Marry,  Harpist. 

Mr.  Edouard  Remenyi,  Violinist. 

Miss  Kate  Richards,  Accompanist, 

Mr.  George  F.  Boot,  Mus.  Doc,  Address. 

Mrs.  Ada  M.  Robb,  Soprano. 

Mr.  William  Richards,  Bass. 

Mr.  WiUiam  H.  Sherwood,  Pianist. 

Miss  Neally  Stevens,  Pianist. 

Mr.  Martinus  Sieveking,  Pianist. 

Mr.  Theodore  Spiering,  Violinist, 

Miss  Fern  Shores,  Pianist. 

Mr.  Walter  Spry,  Pianist. 

Mr.  Allen  H.  Spencer,  Pianist. 

Mr.  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck,  Pianist. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Swift,  Baritone. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Tompson,  Soprano. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Todd.  Tenor. 

Miss  Elsie  Webster,  Soprano. 

Mr.  B.  Bicknell  Young,  Baritone, 

Mrs.  Meuacata  Young,  Accompanist, 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfleld  Zeisler,  Pianist, 

The  Ladies  Arion  Quartette. 

The  Imperial  Quartette. 

The  Jannotta  Quartette. 

The  Chicago  Ladies*  String  Quartette. 

The  Jacobson  String  Quartette. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  University  Orchestra. 

The  University  Chorus. 
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GRADUATE  HALL. 

Organization. — Head,  ChablesP.  Kent  ;  Counselor, 
Head  Professor  A.  W.  Small ;  House  Committee, 
(the  above  ex-offlcio).  Assistant  Professor  O.  J. 
Thatcher,  W.  Hill,  H.  B.  Learned,  D.  A.  Walker,  W.  C. 
Wilcoi ;  Social  Committee,  F.  Schwill,  J.  Cummings, 
C.  J.  Conger,  T.  G.  Scares,  A.  E.  McKinley. 

MSMBEBS. 

Bachell^.  C.  v.,  Boyd,  C.  S.,  Boyd,  J.  H.,  Caraway, 
H.  R.,  Carroll,  P.  P.,  Conger,  C.  J.,  Cummmgs,  J.,  Dickie, 
H.,  Farr,  M.  S^  Herrick.  R.  W^  Hill,  W.,  Hubbard,  H. 
D^  Hymen,  J.  B.,  Ikuta,  M.,  Jones,  S.  L.,  Kent,  C.  F., 
liovett.  R  M.,  Learned,  H.  B.,  McKinley,  A.  E., 
Murphy,  H.  C^  Sanders,  F.  W.,  Schwill,  F.,  Scares,  T. 
G^  Squires,  V.  P.,  Thatcher,  O.  J.,  Triggs,  O.  L.,  Tunell, 
G.,  Walker,  A.  F.,  Walker,  D.  A.,  White,  H.  K.,  Wilcox, 
W.  C. 

GUESTS. 

Chamberlin,  J.  C,  Edwards,  T.  A.,  Goodman,  C.  A., 
Mandel,  E.  F. 

BVBirrS  IN  THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  House,  held  January  9,  the 
three  vacancies  on  the  House  Committee  were  filled  by 
the  election  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Walker,  and  Wilcox.  A 
Social  Committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  cooperate 
in  promoting  the  social  life  of  the  House.  The  House 
was  presented  by  the  Counselor,  Head  Professor  A. 
W.  Small,  with  a  fine  china  set,  including  glasses, 
knives,  and  8i>oons.  A  weekly  Sunday  Evening 
at  Home,  from  8:90-10:30,  for  the  members  of  the 
House,  at  which  light  refreshments  are  served,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  institutions  of  the 
House  life. 

SNELL  HOUSE. 

Snell  House  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
University  Chapel  October  4,  1893.  The  officers  are  : 
Head  of  House,  A.  A.  Staoo  ;  Counselor,  Professor  H. 
P.  Judson ;  House  Committee,  J.  Lamay,  J.  E.  Ray- 
croft,  P.  Rand,  and  H.  C.  Lozier ;  Treasurer,  P.  F. 
Carpenter.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  William  Rull- 
koetter. 

MEMBERS. 

Carpenter,  P.  F.,  Church,  H.  B.,  Crouse,  D.  H., 
Dickerson,  S.  C,  Dibell,  C.  D.,  Grant,  G.  K.,  Hartley, 
C.  E.,  Harvey,  S.,  Hering,  F.  E.,  Hoebeke,  C.  J.,  Hosic, 
J.  H.,  Hulshardt,  J.,  Hunter,  J.  F.,  Jone,  H.,  Kohlsaat, 


P.,  Lamay,  J.,  Leiser,  J.,  Liebenstein,  S.  C,  Linn,  J.  W« 
Macomber,  C.  C,  Miller,  R  N.,  Moeser,  I.  CMunhardt^ 
W.,  Nichols,  F.  D.,  Peterson,  H.  A.,  Raycroft,  J.  E., 
Rullkoetter,  W.,  Sass,  L.,  Shallis,  G.  W.,  Schnelle,  F< 
O.,  Sperans,  J.,  Tanaka,  K.,  Tooker,  R  N.,  Wieland,  O. 
E.,  Williams,  C.  L.,  WUliams,  J.,  Williams,  J.  W.,  Wil- 
son, W.  O.,  Wyant,  A,  M.    Total,  39. 

THE  CHIEF  EVENT  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Was  the  formal  opening  of  the  Club  Room  on  Mon- 
day, January  22,  when  a  reception  was  given.  This' 
room  has  been  beautifully  finished  with  oak  wainscoat* 
ing  and  oak  floor,  the  result  of  a  donation  of  $250.00 
from  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  membership  of  the  House  was  reduced  by 
about  twenty  at  the  close  of  last  Quarter  from  various 
causes,  principally  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  low 
rates  at  which  rooms  could  be  secured  outside.  The 
House  drew  up  and  presented  a  resolution  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  which  received  favorable  attention 
by  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  rooms  123^  per  cent. 
The  house  has  decided  to  hold  a  reception  on  the 
fourth  Monday  afternoon  of  each  month.  Two  have 
already  been  given,  on  January  22,  and  February,  26. 
The  boys  turned  out  en  masse  on  the  week  preceding 
spring  examinations  and  converted  a  i)ortion  of  the 
ground  in  front  of  Snell  into  two  very  good  tennis 
courts. 

BEECHER  HOUSE. 

Organization. — Heads,  Misses  Elizabeth  Wallace 
and  Frances  Brown  ;  Counselor,  Assistant  Professor 
Frank  Miller;  House  Committee,  Misses  Mitchell, 
Scofield,  Williston,  Wallace,  and  Brown. 

MEMBERS. 

Misses  Agerter,  Battis,  Brown,  Clark,  Cornish,  Cran- 
dall,  Crotty ,  Cutler,  Davis,  Dawes,  Farr,  Foster,  Gilbert, 
E.  T,  Gilpatrick,  Goodspeed,  Mrs.  Gray,  Misses  Her- 
ron,  Hubbard,  Kerr,  Klock,  Livingstone,  McCasky, 
Maynard,  Mitchell,  Osgood,  Porter,  Reese,  Scofield, 
Sturgis,  Thompson,  Van  Vliet,  Wallace,  Wallm,  Wil- 
marth,  Williston,  Wolfe,  Wollpert. 

ELECTED  FEBRUARY  26. 

Misses  Smith,  Stanton,  TunniclifF  (who  were  guests 
during  the  first  term.    Total,  40. 

treasurer's  report. 
Received  for  guest  room-rent  during  January,  13.00 ; 
February,  $8.00.    Total,  $11.00. 
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CHIEF  EVSNTS  IN  THE  HI8TOBT   OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Official  receptions  were  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month. 

A  party  in  honor  of  the  young  ladies  of  Beecher 
House  was  given  in  the  House  by  Mrs.  Wilmarth  and 
Miss  Wilmarth.  Mrs.  Beecher  entertained  at  her 
home  one  evening  the  members  of  the  House. 

A  parlor  lamp  and  tea  table  with  furnishings  were 
presented  to  the  House  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Walker,  and  a 
photograph  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  was  given  by  Mr. 
Thurber. 

NANCY  FOSTER  HOUSE. 

Organization, — Head,  Miss  Mtba  Reynolds  ;  Coun- 
selor, W.  D.  McClintock;  House  Committee,  Laura  A. 
Jones,  Florence  Walker,  Mary  Scarff ;  Entertainment 
Committee,  Grace  Jackson,  Jane  K.  Weatherlow,  Anna 
Beardsley,  Agnes  Cook,  Marion  Morgan ;  Convenience 
Committee,  Gertrude  P.  Dingee,  Mary  Spalding, 
Josephine  Hutchings.  The  head  of  the  House  is 
ex  officio  member  of  all  committees.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Gertrude  P.  Dingee. 

MEMBERS. 

Misses  Austin,  Barrett,  Beardsly,  Blaine,  Bowen, 
Cook,  Crafts,  Daniels,  Deaton,  Dingee,  Dougherty, 
Downing,  Ellis,  Fenelon,  Foster,  Grant,  Hancock, 
Hardy,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  Hutchings,  Jackson,  Jones, 
Kells,  Loesch,  Love,  Marot,  Morgan,  Nelson,  Niblock, 
Reynolds,  Scarff,  Schwartz,  Spalding,  Stebbins, 
Strawn,  Taylor,  Teft,  Walker,  Weatherlow,  Witt. 

GUESTS. 

Bennett,  Danforth,  Graves,  Eva;  Graves,  Laura; 
Sherman. 


CHIEF  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Three  Monday  receptions ;  meeting  of  Semitic  Club; 
reception  to  members  of  the  Social  Settlement. 

KELLY  HOUSE. 

Orgran»«atfon.— Head,  Miss  Marion  Talbot  ;  Coun- 
selor, Professor  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin;  House  Com- 
mittee, Misses  Lathe,  Runyon,  Pettigrew,  Messick,  M 
E.  McWilliams,  Purcell. 

members  (resident). 

Misses  Butler,  Cary,  Mrs.  Clark,  Misses  Dirks,  Diver, 
Fily,  Johann,  Kane,  Kennedy,  Lathe,  McClintock,  Mac- 
Dougal,  A.  McWilliams,  M.  E.  McWilliams,  Messick, 
Pellett,  Perkins,  Pettigrew,  Purcell,  Robertson,  Run 
yon.  Start,  Talbot,  Woodward, 

MEMBERS  (non-resident). 

Misses  Comstock,  C.  Hulbert,  Roche,  Sylla. 

chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  house. 

1.  Receptions  on  January  8,  February  12,  and  March 
12. 

2.  Entertainment  of  visiting  Chemists,  January  1. 

3.  St.  Valentine's  party,  February  14. 

4.  Fancy  dress  party,  February  17. 

5.  Dinner  to  University  Glee  Club,  February  22. 

6.  Entertainment  of  University  Extension  guests 
on  March,  26  and  27. 

7.  Weekly  prayer  meetings  on  Wednesday  evenings. 
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REGISTRAR'S  CASH  STATEMENT. 
FOR   THE   WINTER    QUARTER,   18H. 


RECEIPTS. 

Tuition  fees      -        .        -        .  $11,660  24 

Matriculation  fees                -  406  00 

Examination  fees     -  350  00 

Incidental  fees  1,406  26 

Library  fees      -        -        -        .  1,405  25 

Men's  Commons  -        •        -  640  25 

Women's  Commons         -        -  4396  36 

Room  rents  ....  5^49  31 
Divinity  Hall,  heat,  light  and 

care 627  50 

University  Extension  -       -  7,831  02 

Library  fines    -        -        -        -  12  10 

Chemical  Laboratory  fees  •  180  94 

Biological         "             "         -  26  55 

Furmture  tax       -        -        -  382  76 

Affiliated  School  examinations  46  76 

Diplomas          ....  20  00 


ROOM  REMTS  ITEMIZED. 


Foster  Hall 
Kelly  Hall     - 
Beecher  Hall 
Snell  Hall     • 
North  Hall 


$1,208  33 
1,003  83 
1.394  50 
1,124  66 
1,018  00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Treasurer $35,233  29 

Room  rent  rebate        -        •  4  00 


$5,849  31 


$354237  29 


$35,237  29 


THE   EMPLOYMENT   BUREAU. 


REGISTRATION. 


Graduate,  - 
Colleges, 
Divinity,     - 
Special, 


NUMBBB 
REOI8TBBED. 

34 
39 
10 

7 

90 


BBCEIYED 
WORK. 

23 
24 

5 
4 

56 


RECEIVED 
NO  WORK. 

11 
15 

5 

3 

34 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Average  amount  earned  in  each  situation, 
Number  receiving  more  than  one  situation, 
Of  the  34  not  receiving  work,  there  were : 
19  Registered  for  later  work  only. 
7  Registered  for  special  teaching  only. 


$35.16 
9 


OCCUPATIONS  AND  EARNINGS. 


OCCUPATION. 

Tutoring,        .        .        .        . 
Public  School  Teaching    - 
Commons  Work     - 
Building  and  Grounds 
Clerking         -        .        .        . 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Hotel  and  Housework    - 
Paper  Carrying 
Newspaper  Correspondence, 
Canvassing 


TOTAL  AM'T 

ENGAGED. 

EARNED. 

9 

$113  50 

9 

1,170  00 

15 

115  96 

3 

12  20 

8 

498  00 

6 

170  20 

7 

70  10 

2 

24  00 

1 

99  50 

5 

12  00 

Total 


65 


$2,285  46 


THE   STUDENT'S    FUND    SOCIETY. 

Loans  Recommended: 


Report  of  Committee  of  Students'  Fund  Society : 


Applications  Received: 

a)  Filed  in  Autumn  Quarter  as  per  last 

report 

b)  New  applications : 

1)  University  Colleges       -        -        -  1 

2)  Academic  Colleges    -       •       •       1 


18 


Total 


20 


109 


1)  Graduates  - 

2)  University  Colleges 

3)  Academic  Colleges     - 
Applications  withdrawn 
Applications  rejected 


-  6 
1 

-  4    11 
-       5 

4 


Total 20 

Number  of  students  receiving  loans  during 

the  Quarter         .        .        .        .  17 

Amount  loaned $15,29.57 
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THE  LECTURE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT, 

NATHAifisL  BuTLBR,  Jb.,  Secretary. 
COURSES  OFFERED  DURING  THE  WINTER  QUARTER. 


U.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Associate  Professor  Bemis. 
Questions  of  Labor  and  Social  Reform. 
Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation. 
Money.  

III.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Miss  Brown. 
The  United  SUtes  ;  The  Making:  of  a  Nation. 

Mr.  Conger. 
Historical  and  Political  Geography. 


IV.   HISTORY. 

Professor  Terry. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 
The  Ethnic  Foundation  of  Modem  Ciyilization. 
Political  Foundation.of  Modern  Civilization. 

Assistant  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Crusades. 

Mr.  Grose. 
The  Political  Development  of  the  European  Nations 

since  1792. 
The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  of  To- Day. 
Studies  in  the  History  oi  Europe  from  the  French 

Revolution  to  the  Present  Time. 
Character  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

Dr.  Shepardson. 
Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies. 

Mr.  Hodgin. 
American  Discovery  and  Colonization. 
American  Revolutionary  History. 
The  Great  Compromises. 

Mr.  Hunter. 
Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. 

Mr.  Potter. 

The  Colonial  Era. 

The  Making  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Wishart. 

Monks  and  Monasteries. 


V.    SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  ANTHEOPOLOGY.. 

Head  Professor  Small. 
First  Steps  in  Sociology. 

Assistant  Professor  Henderson. 
Charities  and  Corrections. 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 
Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress. 
The  Native  Races  of  North  America. 
Prehistoric  Archaeology  of  Europe. 
Evolution. 

Mr.  Zeublin. 
A  Century  of  Social  Reform. 
The  Industrial  Revolution. 
English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform. 

Mr.  Gentles. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

Mr.  Fuloomer. 
Christianity  and  Social  Science. 
Means  of  Social  Reform. 


VU.    THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES, 
Mr.  Walker. 
The  History  and  Institutions  of  Islam. 


X  AND  XI. 


THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES. 
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Professor  Shoret. 
Six  Readings  from  Horace. 
Homer,  the  Iliad. 
Studies  in  the  Greek  Drama. 

Associate  Professor  Burqess. 
Preparatory  Latin  Teaching. 

Assistant  Professor  Castle. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Greece. 

Dr.  Miller. 
Virgil. 
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XIU.    GERMANIC  LANOUAOEa  AND  UTERATURES. 

Assistant  Professor  Cuttino. 
Goethe. 


XrV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Moulton. 
Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 
Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences. 
Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking. 
Spenser's  Legend  of  Temperance. 
Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 
Shakespeare's     "Tempest"      with      Companion 
Studies. 

Associate  Professor  Butler. 
Preliminary  Course  in  English  Literature. 
American  Literature. 

AssisTAiTT  Professor  Crow. 
Literature  of  the  Age    of   Elizabeth.    A  Course 

Preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare. 
George  Meredith. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
Studies  in  English  Poetry. 

AssisTAiTT  Professor  MoClintook. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature. 

English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830. 
Mr.  Triggs. 

Robert  Browning. 

Mr.  Hooper. 

American  Prose  Writers. 

American  Poets. 
Mr.  Ogden. 

English  Words. 

History  and  Structure  of  English  Speech. 

Old  English  Life  and  Literature. 

American  Poets  and  Poetry. 
Miss  Chapin. 

General  Surrey  of  American  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry. 


XT.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 
The  Second  Group  of  Paul's  Letters. 

Professor  Hirsoh. 
Religion  in  the  Talmud. 
The  Jewish  Sects. 
Biblical  Literature. 
History  of  Judaism. 


Associate  Professor  Price. 
What  the  Monuments  tell  us  relative  to  the  Old 

Testament. 
The  Forgotten  Empire  and  the  Old  Testament 

Assistant  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  Apostolic  Church. 

Dr.  Kent. 
Hebrew  Prophecy  studied  in  the  Light  of  the  Minor 

Prophets. 
Social  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews. 
Hebrew  Wisdom  Literature. 

Dr.  Rubinkam. 
The  Five  Megilloth  (Rolls). 

Mr.  Votaw. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Sources  and  Relations  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Jewish  and  Christian  Writings  parallel  with,  but 
excluded  from,  Our  Bible. 

Mr.  Boot. 
The  Life  of  Christ 


XVn.    ASTRONOMY. 

Dr.  See. 
General  Astronomy. 


XVIII.    PHYSICS. 

Assistant  Professor  Stratton. 
Sound. 

Mr.  Beldino. 
Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Mr.  Cornish. 
Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 


XIX.    CHEMISTRY. 


Mr.  Morse. 
General  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  Every-day  Life. 


XX.    GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Salisbury. 
Landscape  Geology. 
The  Evolution  of  the  North  American  Continent 


XXII.    ZOOLOGY. 


Mr.  Boter. 
Zoology. 
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MICEOSCOPY. 
Mb.  Morse. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Uses. 


ART. 
Mr.  I^benoh. 

Painting^  and  Sculpture. 

Mr.  Tapt. 

Ancient  Sculpture. 

Contemporary  French  Art. 


German  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Art  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Mr.  Sohbeibkr. 
History  of  Art 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

Dr.  Hourwich. 
Studies  in  Russian  Literature. 


LIST  OF  SYLLABI  PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  QUARTER, 


51.  "B^ans— Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation, 

52.  Harper— 27ie  Stories  of  Genesis, 

53.  MoCliwtook — TJie   English    Romantic    Poets — 

1780-1830, 


54.  BrARn— Early  Man  in  Europe, 

55.  Webster — TJie   Making  of    a   Federal    Repub 

lie. 


LIST  OF  CENTRES, 
With  Address  of  Secretaries, 

CENTRES  IN  OHIOAOO. 


All  Souls— Mrs.  E.  T.  Leonard,  6000  Ellis  av. 

Association— Mr.  O.  D.  Lowry,  143  Park  av. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Club— Miss  Mary  J.  Miller, 
2535  Prairie  av. 

Chicago  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly — Mr.  M.  R 
Grady,  478  Marshfield  av. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer— Hon.  S.  N.  Brooks,  271  War- 
ren av. 

Centenary— Mr.  A.  E.  Trowbridge,  97  Laflin  st. 

Drexel — Mr.  C.  L.  Clapp,  5431  Cottage  Grove  av. 

Englewood— Rev.  R.  A.  White,  6638  Stewart  av. 

Hull  House— Miss  Jane  Addams,  335  S.  Halsted  st. 

Hyde  Park— Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  4608  Lake  av. 

Irving  Park — Mrs.  Ernest  Pitcher. 

Kenwood — Mr.  Chas.  Loughridge,  4728  Greenwood  av. 

K.  A.  M.  Knowledge  Seekers— Rev.  I.  S.  Moses,  3131 
Prairie  av. 

Lake  View— Mr.  Frank  H.  McCuUoch,  1113  The  Rook- 
ery. 

Millard  Av.— Miss  Jessie  Stiles,  1804  W.  22d  st. 

Memorial— Mrs.  L.  A.  Crandall,  4443  Berkley  av. 


Newberry  Library— Mr.   George   L.   Hunter,  Hotel 

Barry. 
Oakland— Mr.  J.  A.  Burhans,  204  Oakwood  Boul. 
Owen  Scientific— Dr.  C.  E.  Bently,  277  State  st. 
Plymouth— Dr.  C.  E.  Boynton,  Hotel  Everet,  3617-23 

Li^ke  av. 
People's  Institute— Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke,  54  Campbell 

Park. 
Ravenswood— Mr.  M  L.  Roberts. 
Robey  St.— Mr.  Howard  E.  Hall,  250  Warren  av. 
Sinai— Miss  Rose  G.  Kauffman,  3313  Calumet  av. 
St.  James— Miss  Minnie  R.  Cowan,  2975  Wabash  av. 
St.  Paul's— Miss  Sarah  Hanson,  Cottage  Grove  av. 

and  31st  st. 
Tracy— Mr.  T.  A.  Dungan,  159  La  Salle  st. 
Union  Park— Dr.  G.  F.  Washburne,  551  Jackson  Boul. 
University — Mr.  O.  J.  Thatcher,  The   University  ot 

Chicago. 
Wicker  Park— Miss  A.  A.  Deering,  23  Ewing  Place. 
Woodlawn— Rev.  W.  R.  Wood,  6231  Sheridan  av. 


CXNTRSS  OUTSIDE  OF  CHIOAOO. 


Aurora  (111.)— Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Willey. 

Austin  (111.)— Mr.  S.  R.  Smith. 

Arlington  Heights  (111.)— Mr.  W.  A.  Newton,  Box  35. 

BelYidere  (111.)— Miss  Emma  Feakins. 


Blue  Island  (111.)— Mr.  W.  A.  Blodgett. 
Canton  (111.)— Supt.  C.  M.  Bardwell. 
Detroit  (Mich.)— Mr.  H.  A.  Ford,  303  Second  av. 
Decatur  (111.) — ^Mr.  James  Lindsay. 
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Dnbnqne  (la.)— Miss  E.  E.  Gehrig,  1036  White  st. 

Ell^in  (lU.)— Miss  Hattie  B.  Kneeland. 

Frccport  (lU.)— Mr.  J.  F.  Shaible. 

Flint  (Mich.)--Mi88  Emily  E.  West. 

Galesburg  (Ill.>— Pres.  John  H.  Finley. 

Galena  (lU.)— Miss  Kate  A.  McHugh. 

Geneseo  (IU.)~Mr8.  W.  H.  Foster. 

Geneya  (IU.)—Mr.  H.  H.  Robinson. 

Glencoe  (IU.>— Mrs.  R.  D.  Coy. 

Highland  Park  (lU.)— Maj.  H.  P.  Davidson. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)— Miss  Amelia  W.  Platter,  275  N. 

Meridian  st. 
JoUet  (IU.>— Miss  Eva  B.  Crowe. 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.;— Mr.  S.  O.  Hartwell. 
La  MoiUe  (111.)— Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis. 
Lemont  (IU.)~Mr.  S.  V.  Robbins. 
La  Salle  (lU.)— Miss  Emma  Werley. 
La  Porte  (Ind.) — Miss  Bessie  Hailman. 
La  Fayette  (Ind.)— Miss  Helen  Hand. 
Lincoln  (lU.)— Rev.  J.  S.  Wrightnour. 
Maywood  (lU.)— Mr.  P.  W.  Skemp. 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)— Miss  S.  F.  Watts. 
Morgan  Park  (lU.)— Mr.  R.  B.  Thompson. 
Monmonth  (111.)— Miss  Mollie  Wallace. 
Oak  Park  (111.)— Miss  Virginia  R.  Dodge. 


Osage,  (la.)— Rev.  W.  W.  Gist. 

Palatine  (111.)— Miss  Vashti  Lambert. 

Peoria  (111.)— Mr.  W.  A.  Brubaker. 

Pekin  (lU.)— Miss  S.  Grace  Rider. 

Princeton  (lU.)— Mr.  R.  A.  Metcalf. 

Quincy  (lU.)— Mr.  E.  A.  Clarke. 

Riverside  (111.)— Mr.  A.  W.  Bamum. 

Rockford  (111.)— Mrs.  G.  A.  Sanford,  407  N.  Main  st. 

Rochelle  (111.)— Mr.  C.  F.  Philbrook. 

Rogers  Park  (111.)— Mr.  Frank  Brown. 

Round  Table  (Kankakee,  111.)— Mr.  A.  Swannell. 

Saginaw  (Mich.)— Prof.  W.  W.  Warner,  414  S.  Jeflfer 

son  av.  E.  S. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)— Mrs.  E.  G.  Kettring. 
South  Evanston  (111.)— Mrs.  W.  M.  Green. 
Springfield  (111.)— Supt.  J.  H.  Collins. 
Sterling  (111.)— Mr.  Curtis  Bates. 
Shurtleff  College  (Upper  Alton,  111.)— Dr.  A.  A.  Ken 

drick. 
St.  Charles,  (111.)— Prof.  H.  C.  Wilkinson. 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  State  Normal  School— Mr.  A.  R 

Charman. 
Toledo  (Ohio)— Miss  Nellie  Donat. 
Washington  (la.)— Rev.  Arthur  Fowler. 
Wheaton  (111.)— Mr.  Geo.  Brewster. 


DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Cook  Connty  Association— Mr.  George  Leland  Hunter, 
Hotel  Barry,  Hyde  Park. 


Northern  Illinois  Association — Miss  Flora  Guiteau 
Freeport,  III. 
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STATEMENT  OF  WORK  OF  QUARTER, 
CENTRES  IN  CHICAGO. 


AUSoulfl 

Drexel 

Englewood 

Hyde  Park 

Kenwood 

Memorial 

Newberry  Library 

People*8  Inititnte 

Plymoath 

RobeySt 

St.  Jamee 

St.  Paul's 

Trade  and  Labor.. 
Union  Park 

UniTersity 

Wicker  Park 

Woodlawn 


A.W.  Small 

R.O.Moulton 

LoradoTaft 

H.B.  Grose 

A.W.Small 

W.  R.  Harper 

R.G.Moulton 

B.S.Terry 

R.G.Moulton 

Chas.  F.Kent.... 
R.G.Moulton.... 

E.W.  Bemis 

Nathaniel  Butler 
R.G.Moulton.... 

Nathaniel  Butler 
F.  W.  Sbepardaon 


First  Steps  in  Sociologj'  — , 

Anciont  Trapedy  for  EngUeh  Audienoee 

Sunday  Biblo  Readiuf^s 

Clontfinporary  French  Art. 

(Miaractcr  Studies  in  Modem  History 

Fi Tbi  Stops  in  Sociokmy 

The  Early  Stories  of  Genesis 

Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences 

Evolution  of  a  Typical  Europ<an  Monarchy 

Sunday  Bible  Readinj^s 

Ancient  Tragedy  for  Coglish  Audienoee 

Hebrew  Prophcxjy 

Aricient  Traffwly , 

Sunday  Bible  Readings 

The  Labor  Question 

Sfnne  Studies  in  American  Literature 

/■-■"-*  T..,...,..!.-  

Some  Studies  in  American  Literature 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 


Jan.    7 


Feb. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


ill 

h 

lit 

e8< 

5" 

^SeS 

200 

225 

100 

87 

200 

. 

.... 

95 

30 

250 

100 

'650 

180 

100 

177 

80 

41 

50 

350 

200 

100 

50 

100 

60 

200 

100 

97 

aoo 

50 

45 

5 

135 

100 

14 

125 

25 

9 

400 

40 

300 

"so 

'60 

90 

90 

19 

h 


ill 


11 

3 


4 

'17 


3 
2 
26 


CENTRES  OUTSIDE  OF  CHICAGO. 


Blue  Island 

Canton 

Dubuque... 

£lfin 

Galesburg . . 
Geneeeo .... 
Olencoe .... 

Joliet 

Kankakee . . 
LaMoille... 

Lincoln 

Pekin 

Princeton . . 

Quincy 

South  Bend 
Springfield . 

Sterling 

Washington 


LBCTUBEB. 


R.D.  Salisbury  ... 
Frederick  Starr. . . 
W.  D.  McClintock 

E.W.  Bemis 

Frederick  Starr... 

LoradoTaft 

F.W.Shepardson. 

Chas.  Zeublin 

F.W.  Shepardson. 

W.C.Webster 

Nathaniel  Butler. . 
F.W.  Shepardson 

Chas.  Zeublin 

E.W.Bemis 

LoradoTaft 

Nathaniel  Butler. 

H.  P.  Judson 

E.W.Bemis 


Landscape  Geolo^ 

Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress 

English  Romantic  Poetry 

Questions  of  Monoply  and  Taxation 

Karly  Man  in  Europe 

Contemi>orary  French  Art 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 

The  Makim;  of  a  Federal  Republic 

American  Literature 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Some  Methods  of  Social  Reform 

Art  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 

American  Literature 

Period  of  Dominant  Internal  Development 
The  Labor  Question 


"1 

5| 

sis 

Is 

111 

fi| 

H'i 

i"" 

«sfi 

Jan.  11 

150 

125 

6 

Feb.  16 

130 

100 

Jan.  23 

•  23 

7*2 

55 

Feb.  2 

600 

400 

8 

Jan.  16 

175 

100 

'*  28 

80 

Feb.  6 

175 

150 

15 

••   8 

90 

90 

12 

•*   16 

75 

60 

10 

"   23 

"   2 

120 

75 

131 

"   12 

125 

115 

10 

"   8 

90 

80 

8 

Jan.  24 

Feb.  22 

155 

146 

10 

"   23 

90 

60 

6 

"   9 

120 

110 

5 

10 
2 
1 
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THE  CLASS-WORK  DEPARTMENT. 


li^ 

H 

IS 

Jan.  6 

June 

it 

II 

Jan.  19 

II 

Jan.   5 

II 

Jan.   6 

March 

Feb.  10 
Jan.   6 

April 
Miurch 

u 

II 

u 

II 

II 

June 

Jan.   3 

March 

Jan.   5 

June 

Jan.   6 

March 

Jan.   4 

" 

Feb.  23 

II 

nrsTSUOTOE. 


ig^ 


Athenaeum . 

University.. 
AthensBum . 


University.. 
Athenaeum . 
University.. 
Athenaeum . 


University. 


Psychology 

Political  Economy. . 


Political  Science 

Modern  History 

Latin 

French 

The  Elements  of  Literature . 
Nineteenth  Century  Liter. . 

Rhetoric  and  English 

Algebra 

General  Astronomy 

Botany 

Elementary  Zodlogy , 

Geometry 


Dr.Mezes 

Mr.  Hill 

Mr.  Hill 

Mr.  Wilcox 

Dr.  Schwill 

Dr.  Miller 

M.  DePoyen-Bellisle.. 
Professor  McCIintock. 

Mr.Triggs 

Mr.  Lovett 

Mr.  Huff 

Dr.  See 

Mr.  Mitchell 

Mr.  Boyer 

Mr.Hufif 


5 
5 

14 
2 
3 

14 
4 

22 
6 
6 
3 
3 
4 

14 
4 


5 

2 

12 

2 

2 

2 

14 


Total  No.  of  Classes 15 

Total  No.  of  Matriculations 49 


CORRESPONDENCE  TEACHING  DEPARTMENT. 

Number  of  courses  offered,  88. 


ACADEMY  AND  ACADEMIC  COURSES. 


Kams  or  CoussB. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 

Pol.  Economy. 

Rhetoric. 

£ng.  Literature. 

'Tennyson  and 
Browning. 

HistoftheMid- 
die  ages. 

Hist,  of  the  U.S. 

German. 

Roman  History. 


IMSTSUCTOB  No.  OF 

akdRbadbb.   Stxtdbnts. 


Miss  Pellett. 
Mr.  Bronson. 
Dr.  Hoover. 
Dr.  West. 
Mr.  Lovett. 
Asst.  Prof. 
McCIintock. 


13 
4 

17 
3 
5 

12 
2 


Mr.Triggs. 
Asst  Prof. 

Thatcher.  5 
Dr.  Shepardson.  6 
Mr.  Mulfinger.  1 
AsstProf.Miller.l 


No.  OF  Rbotta- 
TioN  Papers 

DUBDfO 
QUAWrBB. 

75 
46 
50 
20 
36 

98 


22 

30 

1 

1 


s 

^ 

1 

I 

g 

g 

5 

£ 

z 

jhologi 

f.      Asst. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 


9 
S 


Strong. 
Logic.  Asst  Prof. 

Tufts 
Latin.  Asst.  Prof. 

Miller. 

Bib  Jjit.in  Eng. 

Semitic 

Languages.   

Arabic.             Dr.  Sanders. 
N.  T.  Greek.     


Mr.  Sisson. 


o 


Asst  Prof. 
Tufts. 


zoS 
20 


1         6 

1       12 

Mr.  Woodruff  101        25 


Dr.Crandall.  201  370 
Dr.  Sanders.  2  40 
Mr.  Votaw.        58      268 


GRADUATE  AND  DIVINITY  COURSES. 


SvBtmcr. 

Philosophy. 
Political  Science 
American  History. 
Social  Science. 

Geology. 


iMwrnvoTom.  Nuicbbr  of 

Students 

Asst.  Prof.  Tufts.  2 

Prof.  Judson.  5 

Dr.  Shepardson.  1 

Assoc.  Prof .  Henderson.  3 

Miss  Talbot.  1 

Prof.  Chamberlin.  1 


Subject. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

Greek. 

German. 

French. 

Anthropology. 


Imstbuctob.  Numbbb  op 

Studbnts. 
Prof.  Moore.  4 

Dr.  Hoover.  4 

Prof.  Shorey.  1 

Assoc.  Prof.  Cutting.       2 
M.  De  Poyen.  1 

Asst.  Prof.  Starr.  1 
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THE   QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT. 

Zella  Allen  Dixson,  Secretary. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LIBRARY, 


II.  Political  Eoonomy. 

Edward  W.  Bemis,  Questions  of  Monopoly  and 
Taxation*  I  Library  of  30  vols.  Winter  Quarter. 
rV.  History. 

Benjamin  S.  Terry,  History.    1  Library  of  100 
vols.    Winter  Quarter. 

Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Social   Life  in  Ameri- 
can Colonies.    2  Libraries  of  62  vols.  each. 

George  Leland  Hunter,  Roman,  Barbarian,  and 
Christian.    1  Library  of  71  yols. 

Alfred  W,  Wiehart,  Monks  and  Monasteries.    1 
Library  of  30  vols. 
V.  Social  Science. 

Albion  W,  Small,  First  Steps  in  Sociology.    2  Li- 
braries of  50  vols.  each. 

Charles  Zeublin,  Century  of  Social  Reform.    1  Li- 
brary of  15  vols. 

Charles  Zevhlin,  Social  Reform  in  Fiction.    2  Li- 
braries of  50  vols.  each. 


XIV.  English. 

Nathaniel  Butler^  American  Literature.    3  Libra- 
ries of  89  vols. 

XV.  Biblical  Literature  in  English. 

Charles  F.  Kent,  Hebrew   Prophecy.    2  Libra- 
ries of  50  vols.    Winter  Quarter. 
XVII.  Astronomy. 

T.  J,  J,  See,  General  Astronomy.  1  Library  of  6  vols. 

XIX.  Chemistry. 

Frank  L,  Morse,  General  Chemistry.    1  Library 
of  17  vols. 

XX.  Geology. 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Landscape  Geology.    1  Li- 
brary of  26  vols. 
Art. 

W.  M.  R,  French,  Painting  and  Sculpture.    1  Li- 
brary of  21  vols. 

Lorado  Toft,  Contemporary  French  Art.    1  Li- 
brary of  6  vols. 


LIBRARIES  NOW  READY  FOR  USE. 


II.  Political  Economy. 

Edward  W.  Bemis,  Questions  of  Labor  and  So- 
cial Reform.    2  Libraries  of  50  vols. 

Edward  W.  Bemis,  Money.  1  Library  of  32  vols, 
and  75  pamphlets. 

Edward  W,  Bemis,  Questions  of  Monopoly  and 
Taxation.    1  Library  of  30  vols. 

IV.  History. 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  American  Political  History. 
2  Libraries  of  37  vols. 

Benjamin  S.  Terry,  History.    1  Library  of  100  vols. 

Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
2  Libraries  of  46  vols. 

Howard  B.  Orose,  Political  Development  of  Eu- 
ropean Nations  Since  1782.    1  Library. 

Francis  W.  Shepardson,  American  Colonial  His- 
tory.   2  Libraries  of  15  vols. 

Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Social  Life  in  American 
Colonies.    1  Library  of  62  vols. 

George  Leland  Hunter,  Roman,  Barbarian,  and 
Christian.    1  Library  of  71  vols. 

V.  Social  Science  and  Anthropology. 

Albion  W.  Small,  First  Steps  in  Sociology.  2  Li- 
braries of  30  vols. 


Charles  R.  Henderson,  Charities  and  Corrections.. 

1  Library  of  34  vols. 
Frederick  Starr,  Some  First  Steps  in    Human 

Progress.    4  Libraries  of  58  vols. 


Art. 


1  Li- 


Li- 


W.  M.  R.  French,  Painting  and  Sculpture 
brary  of  21  vols. 

Lorado  Toft,  Contemporary  French  Art.    1 
brary  of  6  vols. 

Charles  Zevhlin,  A  Century  of  Social  Reform.  2 
Libraries  of  36  vols. 

Charles  Zeublin,  Social  Reform  in  Fiction.  3  Li- 
braries of  61  vols. 

XIV.  English. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  English  Literature.  2  Libra- 
ries of  50  vols. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  American  Literature.  5  Libra- 
ries of  89  vols. 

XV.  Biblical  Literature  in  English. 

Ira  M.  Price,  Monumental  Witnesses.    1  Library 

of  15  vols, 
Charles  F.  Kent,  Hebrew  Prophecy.    2  Ldbrariea 

of  50  vols. 
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XVII.  ASTBONOMT. 

T.  J.  J.  See^  General  Astronomy. 

vols. 

XIX.  Chemistrt. 


1  Library  of  6 


Frank  L.  Morse,  General  Chemistry, 
of  17  vole. 


1  Library 


XX.  Geology. 

BoUin  D,  Salisbury,  Landscape  Geology.    2  Ld- 
braries  of  53  vols. 


LIBRARY  STATISTICS. 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  the  University  Exten- 
sion Library,  January  1, 1884.    -        -        -      940 
Number  of  volumes  added  since  January  1     -         689 
Number  of  volumes  in  use  during  the  Winter 

Quarter 890 

Number  of  volumes  sold 50 


THE  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  UiavERSiTT  Extension  World  is  now  in  its 
third  volume.  It  is  published  monthly  and  contains, 
beside  the  official  statements  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division,  a  varied  range  of  matter  which  is  of 


interest  to  University  Extension  organizers  and  others 
who  are  identified  with  the  University  Extension 
work. 
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Ef^t  fflniberisits  Kbrars  an)i  libraries*. 


During  the  Winter  Quarter  there  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  of  the  University  a  total  number  of 
6517  new  books  from  the  following  sources : 
Books  added  by  purchase,  4880  vols. 
Distributed  as  follows :  ^ 

General  Library,  2979  vols.;  Philosophy,  43  vols.; 
Political  Economy,  79  vols.;  Social  Science,  96 
vols. ;  Anthropology,  29  vols. ;  Comparative  Relig- 
ion, 7  vols. ;  Semitic,  92  vols. ;  New  Testament,  31 : 
vols.;  Philology, 32  vofs.;  Greek, 71  vols.;  Latin,  5 
vols. ;  Romance,  57  vols. ;  Qerman,  35  vols. ;  Eng- 
lish, 95  vols. ;  Mathematics,  131  vols. ;  Physics,  101 
vols. ;  Chemistry,  2  vols. ;  Geology,  314  vols. ;  Bi- 
ology, 155  vols. ;  Zoology,  9  vols;  Palaeontology,  15 
vols. ;  Botany,  5  vols.;  Anotomy,  4  vols. ;  Physiology, 
26  vols. ;  Neurology,  1  vol. ;  Systematic  Theology, 
98  vols. ;  Homiletics,  12  vols. ;  Church  History,  171 
vols.;  Scandinavian  Dept.,  67  vols.;  Political 
Science,  35  vols. 
Books  added  by  gift,  584  vols. 
Distributed  as  follows : 


General  Library,  129  vols.;  Political  Economy,  49 
vols. ;  Social  Science,  36  vols. ;  Semitic,  1  vol. ; 
Romance,  206  vols.;  Englirit  9  vols.;  Geology,  89 
vols. ;  Paleontology,  65  vols. 

Books  added  by  exchange  for  University  Publications, 
53  vols. 
Distributed  as  follows : 

Journal  of  Political  Economy,  35  vols.;  Journal  of 
Geology,  5  vols.;  University  Extension  World, 
Pamphlets  — ;  Biblical  World,  13  vols. 

Library  Correspondence, 

Total  number  of  post-office  letters  sent  from  the 
Librarian's  office,  613. 

Letters  soliciting  books  for  review,  exchange  with 
University  Publications  and  general  business,  as 
folH>ws:  Foreign,  98;  United  States,  515;  Pos- 
tals, 84;  Gift  Notices,  235  Fine  notices,  96; 
Postals. 

Money  collected  on  Library  fines  for  the  Quarter, 
915.00. 
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THE   PUBLISHING   DEPARTMENT. 


PERIODICALS  ISSUED  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

JANUARY-MARCH,  1894, 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Quarterly.    Svo.    $3.00  per  volume.    13.50  for  foreign 
countrieB.    Single  numbers,  75  cents. 

Number  usned,  1,000;  number  of  Bubecriben,  318 ;  additions 
to  Bubeeriptkm  Hst  during  the  quarter,  50. 

Vol.  II,  No.  2,  March,  1894.    pp.  179-^7. 

The  Amignats^  by  E.  Leyaeeeur.— if or^o^e  Banking  in  Amer- 
iccL,  by  D.  M.  FrederikBen.— i^ote  of  ProftU  under  the  Law  of 
Labors-value,  by  Isaac  A.  Boforwich.— Debate  on  the  NatUmdl  Bank 
Act  qf  laes,  by  John  Wileon  Million.— Notes.  — Jf/sceUaniea: 
Changea  in  BaUwaiif  Traneportation  Batee :  Rus9ia  in  the  Intema- 
tioMl  Market:  Voiea  on  the  MeKinXey  and  WiUon  Bills :  Trade 
Uni4m4em  and  the  Type-Setting  Machine :  The  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.— Book  Reviews.— Appbndicbs. 
—I.  Examples  Illustrating  the  Relation  between  Wages  and  Sur- 
plus Value.—ll.  Joeiah  Tucker  and  His  Writings. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  GEOLOGY. 
Eight  numbers  yearly.    Svo.    $3.00  per  volume.    $3.50 
for  foreign  countries.    Single  numbers,  50  cents. 

Number  issued,  000;  number  of  subscribers,  286;  additions 
to  subscription  list  during  the  quarter,  82. 

Vol.  II,  No.  1,  January-February,    pp.  1-122. 

The  Distribution  of  Ancient  Volcanic  Rocks  along  the  East- 
em  Border  of  North  America ;  Plate  I^  by  George  H.Williams. 
—Revolution  in  the  Topography  of  the  Pacific  Coast  since  the 
Auriferoms  Gravel  Period,  by  J.  T.  Diller.-TTke  Name  "  Newark" 
in  American  Stratigraphy:  A  Joint  Discussion,  by  G.  K.  Gil- 
hpTt,  B.  S.  Lyman.— ^n  Abandoned  Pleistocene  River  CJiannel  in 
Eastern  Indiana,  by  Charles  8.  Beachler.— Studies  for  Stu- 
DBim :  PhysiccU  Geography  in  the  University,  by  Wm.  M. 
Davis.— EmrouAiiS.— Rbviswb  :  RUgen,  Eine  Inselstudie,  Dr. 
RirDOi.p  CREDwnt,  by  Wm.  M.  DrtIs.— Akaltticaij  Abstracts 
OF  Cttbremt  LrTBSATURB.— Summary  of  Current  Prb-Cam- 
BRiAN  North  American  Lttbrature.— Acknowledgments. 

Vol.  II,  No.  2,  February-March,  1894.    pp.  123-238. 

The  Glacial  Succession  in  Norway,  by  Andr.  M.  Hansen.— 
Dual  Nomenclature  in  Geological  Classification,  by  Henry  Shaler 
Williams.— Origin  and  Classification  of  the  Greensands  of  New 
Jersey,  by  William  Bullock  Clark.— T?i«  Nature  of  Coal  Hori- 
zons, by  Charles  RoUin  Keyes.— rA«  Arkansas  Coal  Meeuures  in 
their  Rekition  to  the  Pacific  Carboniferous  Province,  by  James 
Perrin  Smith.— Fseicdo-Coto,  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin.— iVote  on  the 
English  Equivcdent  of  Schuppenstruktur,  by  William  H.  Hobbs. 
—Geciogic€il  Surveys  in  Missouri,  by  Arthur  Winslow.— Edito- 
riai«8.— Reviews  :  The  Economic  Geology  of  the  United  States, 
R.  S.  Tare,  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.— The  Canadian  Ice  Age, 
Sis  J.  William  Dawson,  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin.— 2%€  Post-Plio- 


cene Ditutrophism  of  the  Coast  of  Southern  California,  Andrew 
C.  Lawson,  by  Rollin  D.  Salisbury.— Analytical  Abstracts  of 
Current  Literature.— iKn  typisches  Fjordthal,  Erich  von 
Drygalski,  298.—^  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  Formations  of  New  Jersey,  William  Bullock  Clark,  239. 
—The  Pleistocene  Rock  Gorges  of  Northwestern  Illinois,  Oscar  H. 
Hershey,  240.— Notes  on  the  Sea-Dikes  of  the  Netherlands,  Prof.  J. 
C.  Smock,  241. 

THE  BIBLICAL  WORLD. 
Monthly.    8vo.    $2.00    per   year.    Foreign  countries 
$2.50.    Single  Copies,  20  cents. 

Number  issued,  2,500;  number  of  subscribers,  1,545 ;  additions 
to  subscription  list  during  the  quarter,  681. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  January,  1894.    pp.  1-80. 

Editorials.— Tfce  First  Hebrew  Story  of  the  Creation,  by 
William  R.  Harper.— T^  Babylonian  Account  of  Creation,  by 
W.  MusB-Amolt.— IToto  miuch  do  I  Study  the  Bible,  and  Hosof  by 
The  Rererend  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.— Beliefs  of  a  Brother,  by 
Prof.  Richard  M.  Smith.— Jesus'  Idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by 
Prof.  A.  C.  Zenos,  D.D.— Comparativb-Rslioion  Notes.— The 
Bible  in  Collboe  :  A  New  Professorship  in  Hebrew.— Tam  Boole 
IN  THE  Sunday  School.— Exploration  and  Discovery  :  The  Va- 
por Bath  of  Ghantaur,  Dean  A.  Walker.— Notes  and  Opinions.— 
Synopses  of  Important  Articles.- The  American  Inbtitutb 
OF  Sacred  Literaturb.— Work  and  Workers.— Book  Re- 
views.-Current  Literature. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  February,  1894,    pp.  81-160. 

Editorial.— J?om«  in  PauVs  Day.  by  Prof.  H.  F.  Burton.— 7%e 
Origin  of  Man  and  his  First  State  of  Innocence,  by  William  R. 
Harper.— 7Ae  ChcUdean  Account  of  the  Deluge,  by  W.  Muss- 
Amolt.— On  the  Need  of  a  Systematic  Study  of  Religion,  by 
Edmund  Buckley.— C^mparativs-Relioion  Notes.- Expixk 
RATION  and  Discovery:  Recovery  of  a  Roman  Milestone,  by 
Dean  A.  Walker.- Notes  and  Opinions.— Synopses  of  Im- 
portant Articles.— The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Lit- 
erature.—Work  AND  Workers.— Book  Reviews.— Current 
Literature. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  March,  1894.    pp.  161-240. 

Editorial.- TAe  Theology  of  Paul  and  of  John  compared, 
by  Prof.  Geo.  B.  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.— Paradise  and  the  First 
Sin,  Genesis  III,  by  William  R.  Hhrper.-Hinduism's  Points  qf 
Contact  with  Christianity,  by  Merwin-Marie  Snell.— T^  Duty  qf 
Man  as  taught  by  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  by  Charles  F.  Kent. 
—  Wisdom  in  teaching  Critical  Results,  by  Prof.  F.  B. 
Denio.— C/Omparativb-Relioion  Notes.— Notes  and  Opin- 
ions.—Synopses  OF  Important  Articles.— The  American  In- 
stitute of  Sacred  Literature.— Work  and  Workers.- Book 
Reviews.— Current  Literaturb. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  WORLD. 
Monthly.   8yo.   $1.00  per  year,  postage  prepaid.  Single 
numbers,  10  cents. 

Number  iBsned,  1,000;  number  of  snbecribers,  149;  additions 
to  Bubeoriptiofi  dnrin^  the  quarter,  22. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  January,  1894.    pp.  1-^. 

.FVon/ifpieee.  W.  H.  Morrison .~EDrroBiAL.—I7n<«iertify  Ex- 
tention  in  the  §maUer  CiHe*  and  Town$,  by  Ralph  £.  McDoff.— 
Science  and  Literature.,  by  George  lies.— /^elation  of  Farmer'' » 
Inttitutci  to  University  Kxtemion^  by  W.  H.  Morrison.— iSt>m« 
University  Bxteneion  Leaders  in  Russia^  by  One  of  Them.— Uni- 
versity  of  Chicago  Extension  Club,  by  F.  W.  Shepardson.— Lon- 
don GOBBBSPONDENCB.- HeKB  AND  THBBB  AMONO  THB  WOBK- 

BB8.— Book  Notbs.— CotupecfiM  of  Lecture-Studies  given  by  the 
University  of  Chicago,  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1S99.— Local 

CBNTBB8  AND  SBCBBTABIBS. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  February,  1894.    pp.  35-66. 

Frontispiece,  Robert  D.  Roberts.— EDrroBiAi..—^  Specimen 
Correspondence  Lesson,  by  Anna  Metoalf.— 2>acA«r«'  Institutes 
and  University  Extension,  by  George  R.  Shawhan.— ^  Japanese 
Essay  on  Education,  by  Ernest  W.  C\emeat,— University  Exten- 
sion and  the  Newspaper,  by  W.  W.  Davis.- By  thb  Way.— 
University  of  the  State  of  New  rorJI:.— Notbs.- Hbbb  and  Thebb 
Among  thb  Workkrb.— University  of  Chicago  Class-Work,— Uni- 
versity Extension  Literohire.— Local  Cbntbbs  and  Sbobbtabibb 
IN  thb  Nobth-Wbbt. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  3,  March,  1894.    pp.  67-98. 

Frontispiece,  James  Stuart,  M.P.— EDrroBTAL.— I7n<t>ert{ty 
Extension  Credits,  by  F.  W.  Blaolcman.— id  Specimen  Weekly 
Paper,  by  Mrs.  Jeanette  Ruby.— ^  Ph€ue  of  University  Exten- 
sion in  a  Southern  State,  by  Rer.  L.  C.  Hunnioutt,  D.B— Popular 
Lectures  in  Vienna,  by  O.  J.  Thatcher.- By  thb  Way,— Chem- 
istry as  a  University  Extension  Subject.— Another  Sample  Ticket. 


—Hbbb  and  thbbb  among  thb  Wobkbbb.— Local  Cbntbbs 

AND  SbCBBTABDBB  IN  THB  NOBTH-WbST. 

HEBRAICA. 

Quarterly.    8yo.    $3.00  per  year.    9SJ50  per  year  for 
foreign  countries. 

Number  issued,  1,000;  number  of  subscribers,  444;  additions 
to  subscription  list  during  quarter,  14. 

Vol.  IX,  Nos.  3  and  4,  April^uly,  1893.    pp.  131-243. 

The  Semitic  Ishtar  CuU,  by  George  A.  Barton,  Ph  J>.— Th« 
Syriac  Version  of  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  by  Richard  J.  H. 
GottheU,  Ph.D.— ^  Critical  Copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
written  in  A.D,  1288,  by  Rer.  W.  Scott  Watson,  M.A.— P<u 
Hebraeische  Neue  Testament  von  Frans  Delitzsch,  Ton  Rer.  Dr. 
Gustaf  Dalman.— Sbmitic  Biblioobaphy.— Indbx  to  Vol.  n. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  PUBLISHED. 

Wallace,  Elizabbth  :  The  Constitution  of  the  ArgenJtine  Re- 
public, and  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil, 
8yo.,  95  pp. 


SYLLABI  OF   UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION   LECTURES 
PUBLISHED   DURING   THE  QUARTER. 

MO. 
I8SUBD.  PAGES.  GTS. 

10    Movlton :  Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking.. ..200  22  10 

17    Zbublin  :  English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform.  125  12  10 
32    Judson:  American  Politics:    The  Period  of 

Dominant  IntemcU  Development 260  8  10 

51  Bkmis:  Monopoly  arui  Taxation 700  24  15 

52  E.a:rtem:  Stories  qf  Genesis 850  8  18 

53  McClintock :  The  English  RomavUic  Poets...  250  86  20 
54WBB8TBB :  The  Making  of  a  Federal  Republic,  225  16  10 


THE   BOOK,    PURCHASE,    AND   SALE   DEPARTMENT. 

QUAETEB  ENBINi}  APRIL  1,  18H. 


1.  Books  purchased  for  the  University,  classified  ac- 

cording to  departments : 
Comparative  Religion,  $4.72;  Political  Science,  $75.48;  Ro- 
mance LauflTuage,  $371.20;  Anthropology,  $124.01;  Psycholoin^, 
$3.00;  Uniyersity  Extension  Loan  Library,  $861.51;  New  Testa- 
ment. $66 J9;  Physics,  $01.29;  Political  Economy,  $122.76;  Geol- 
ogy, $17.11;  Classical  ArchflBolomr,  $19.68 ;  Pedagogy,  $17.17 ;  Mor- 
gan Park  Academy,  $43JM ;  PhUosophy,  $189.40;  History,  $208.81 ; 
English,  $878.86;  Latin,  $24.52;  Semitic,  $854.12;  Sanskrit  and 
Comparative  Philology,  $45.12;  General  Library,  $6.82;  Social 
Science,  121.80;  Germanic,  $28.10 ;  General  Biology,  $342.91 ;  Sys- 
tematic Theology,  $218.98;  Chemistry,  $138.23;  Greek.  $55Ji5; 
Neurology. $111.U;  Zoology, $111.04;  Paleontology,  $61.43;  Physi- 
ology, $100.49;  Anatomy,  $44.22;  Church  History,  $470.42;  Homi- 
letics,  $17.6i;  Botany,  $13.00;  Mathematics,  $274.52.  Total, 
$4,579.84. 

2.  Apparatus  purchased,  classified  according  to  depart- 

ments : 
Physics,  $6,988.64;  Morgan  Park  Academy,  $144.77;  Chemis- 
try, $3,037.41 ;  Neurology,  $108.56;  Zoology,  $58.18;  Palaeontology, 
$20.95 ;  Physiology,  $121.15 ;  Anatomy,  $12.12.    Total,  $10,491.78. 


3.  Supplies  purchased  and  classified  according  to 

a)  Departments: 

Athletics.  $1.25;  Physics,  $150.82;  Geology.  41.06;  University 
Extension,  $36.69;  Elocution,  30  cts.;  English,  $4Xn;  General  Li- 
brary, $20UB;  Divinity  School,  $7.35;  Chemistry,  $137.70 :  Greek, 
18 cts.;  Neurology,  $11.02;  Zoology, $18.81 ;  Palasontology, $22.27 ; 
Physiology,  $30.37.    Total.  $490.88. 

5)  Offices: 

President's,  $18.42;  Dean's,  $6.28;  Secretary's,  $21.02;  Regis- 
trar's, $23.86 ;  Examiner's,  $23.23 ;  Recorder's,  $2.06.    Total.  $04.89. 

4.  Books  and  Stationery  purchased  for  the  Book -store, 

15,318.29. 

5.  Books  and  Stationery  sold  through  the  Book -store, 

$4,032.76. 

6.  Expenses  for  quarter  for  salaries  of  manager  and 

bookkeeper,  stenographer  and  clerks,  $921.42. 
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REPORT  FOR  WIITTER  QUARTER,  1893. 

DE8  MOINES  COLLEGE. 
(DES  MOINES,  IOWA) 

HsBBKRT  Lkb  Stetson,  President 


List  of  In$truetor8f  with  Number  and  Character  of 

Courses  : 
BUkeslee,  T.  M.    2  M.  (Plane  Geometry);   2  M. 

(Sociology);  1  DM.  (Mechanics). 
Goodrich,  H.  L.    1  DM.  (English  Literature);  1  M. 

(Einglish  Ldterature);    1  M.  (Rhetoric);  1  DM. 

(Grammar);  5  weekly  classes  in  Rhetoricals. 
Harris,  F.  E.    2  DMM.  (Inductive  Greek  Lessons); 

1  MM.  (Lysias);  1  M.  (Lysias);  1  M.  (Greek 
Prose);  1  M.  (Odyssey). 

Price,  A.  B.    1 M.  (Virgil);  1  M.  (Latin  Prose);  2  M. 

(Horace);  1  M.  (Inductive  Latin  Lessons). 
Stephenson,  F.  H.    1  DM.  (French);  1  DM.  (English 

Literature). 
Stephenson,  Y.  P.    1  M.  (Lysias);  2  M.  (Biblical 

Literature);  1  DM.  (Logic);  1  DM.  (Rhetoric); 

4  weekly  classes  in  Rhetoricals. 
Stetson,  H.  L.    2  M.  (History  of  England);  2  M. 

(History  of  Greece);  1  M.  (History  of  Rome); 

2  M.  (Apologetics);  1  MM.  (Psychology);  1  M. 
(History  of  Philosophy);  1  MM.  (Plato,  Apology 
and  Crito). 

Schoemaker,  D.  M.    2  M.  (German— elementary); 

2  M.  (German—advanced). 
Wheeler,  F.  R.    2  DMM.  (Inductive  Latin  Lessons); 

1  MM.  (Algebra);   1  DM.  (Arithmetic);   2  M. 

(Physical  Geography). 


Departments  : 

No.  OP  Courses. 


Students. 


Philosophy  :    6  (1  DM.;  3  M.;  1  MM.); 
Sociology :    2  (1  DM.): 
Latin  :    9  (2  DM.;  5  M.); 
Greek :    10  (DM.;  2  MM.;  4  M.); 
Math.:    7  (3  M.;  1  M.;  2  DM.); 
History :    6  (1  MM.;  5  M.); 

English :    8  (3  DM.;  2  M.); 

9  weekly  Rhetorical  Classes. 
German  :    4  (2  M.;  2  M); 
French:    2  (2  M.); 
Physical  Geography :    2  (2  M.); 


19 
6 
42 
20 
21 
51 
111 

24 
3 

8 


States  and  countries  from  which  students  have  come 
Iowa;  Illinois;  Kansas;  Missouri;  Nebraska; 
Wyoming ;  Prince  Eidward's  Island,  and  Persia. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  during  Winter  Quarter,  145. 
Discontinuing  at  end  of  Winter  Quarter,  25. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  7. 
Attendance  for  current  Quarter,  128. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving : 
Permanently,  6.    Temporarily,  19. 
Changing  school,  1. 


Degrees  conferred,  0. 


MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY. 

(MORGAN  PARK) 
Geoboe  Noble  Carman,  Dean. 


List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses : 
Bnrgess,  I.  B.    1  DMM.  (Csesar);  1  DM.  (Virgil); 
1  MM.  (Beg.  Latin);  1  M.  (Beg.  Latin). 

Robertson,  Miss  L.    1  DM.  (Intermediate  German); 
1  MM.  (Elementary  German). 

Cornish,  R.  H.    1  M.  (Physics);    1  M.  (Geology). 
1 M.  (Botany). 


Bronson,  F.  M.    1  MM.  (Adv.  Greek);  1  MM.  (Beg. 

Greek);   1  DM.  (Cicero);    1  M.  (Nepos);   1  M. 

(Roman  History). 
Caldwell,    E.    L.      1    DM.   (Geometry);     1   MM. 

(Algebra);  1  DM.  (CsBsar). 
Chase,  W.  J.    1  DM.  (English);  2  M.  (U.  S.  History); 

1  MM.  (Arithmetic);  1  M.  (Arithmetic). 
Carman,  G.  N.    1  M.  (Bible  History);  1  M.  (English 

Literature);  1  M.  (Rhetoric);  1  M.  (English). 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


Studehts. 


DepartmenU : 

No.  OF  Courses. 

History :    4  (4  M.);  62 

Greek:    4  (2  MM.);  9 
Latin  :    14  (1  DMM.;  1  MM.;  3  DM.;  2  M.);  93 

German :    5  (2  MM.;  1  M.);  33 

English:    4  (4  M.);  43 

Mathematics:    7  (2  MM.;  3  M.);  32 

Science:    3(3M.);  32 


States  and  Countries  from  which  Students  have 
come : 
Alabama,  1;  Arkansas,   1;   California,  2;  Illi- 
nois, 65;   Indiana,  2;    Iowa,  5;   Michigan,  3; 


Mississippi,  1;  Missouri,  5;  Montana,  2;  Ne- 
braska,  3 ;  New  York,  2 ;  Ohio,  3 ;  Pennsylvania, 
1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Texas,  2;  Virginia,  1; 
Washington,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  6. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Winter  Quarter,  104. 
Discontinuing  at  end  of  Winter  Quarter,  13. 
EiUtering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  3. 
Attendance  for  Current  Quarter,  94. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving: 
Temporarily,  7.    Permanently,  4. 
Changing  School,  1.    Entering  College,  1. 


THE  HARVARD  SCHOOL, 

(CHICAGO.) 
JoHif  J.  ScHOBiNGER,  Dean. 


List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 

Emery,  S.  1  M.  (English);  1  M.  (English  History); 
1  M.  and  1  DM.  (C»sar);  1  DM.  (Virgil);  1  DM. 
(Algebra);  1  DM.  (PI.  Geom.);  1  M.  (Sol.  Geom.); 
1  M.  (Trigonometry). 

Ford,  W.  H.  2  M.  (English);  1  MM.  (Beginners* 
Greek);  1  DMM.  (Beg.  Latin);  1  DM.  (Virgil);  1 
MM.  (Algebra);  1  M  (United  States  History). 

Grant,  J.  C.  1  DMM.  (Beg.  Latin);  1  DMM. 
(Csesar). 


Heinrichs,  Miss  C.  L.  1  DM.,  1  MM.  (1st  year  Ger- 
man); 1  DM.  (2d  year  German). 

Leland,  S.  1  DM.  (English);  1  DM.  (Xenophon's 
Anabasis);  1  DM.  (Homer);  1  DM.  (Greek  His- 
tory); 1  DM.  (Caesar);  1  DM.  (Cicero). 

Liebard,  L.  1  MM.  and  1  DM.  (Beg.  French);  1  DM. 
(2d  year  French);  1  DM.  (3d  year  French). 

Lyon,  E.  P.  2  DM.  (English);  2  DM.  (Arithmetic); 
2  DM.  (Element.  Science). 

Schobinger,  J.  J.  1  DM.  (PI.  Geom.);  1  DM. 
(Algebra);  1  DM.  (Physics). 


Departments: 

No.  OP  Courses. 
History  :    6  (2  DM.;  2  M.); 
Greek:    10 (1  MM.;  4  DM.); 
Latin:    23  (3 DMM.;  5 DM.;  1  M.); 
French :    8  (1  MM.;  3  DM.); 
German  :    6  (1  MM.;  2  DM.); 
English:    9  (3  M.;  3  DM.); 
Math.:    16  (6  DM.;  1  MM.;  2  M.); 
Science:    6 (3 DM.); 


Studknts. 
47 
35 
90 
16 
13 
76 
100 
36 


States  from  which  Students  have  come : 
Illinois,  96 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Indiana,  1. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Winter  Quarter,  101. 
Discontinuing  at  the  end  of  Winter  Quarter,  7. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  3. 
Attendance  for  current  Quarter,  97. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving : 
Permanently,  7.    Temporarily,  0. 
Changing  school,  0.    Entering  college,  0. 
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KENWOOD  INSTITUTE. 

(CHIGAQO) 

John  C.  GBAifx,  Dean. 


List  of  InstructorSj  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 
Butts,  MUs  A.  E.    1  DM.  (History). 

Clement,  E.  W.  3  DM.  (English);  1  DM.  (Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis);  1  DM.  (Virgil). 

Faulkner,  Miss  £.  1  DM.  (Beg.  Greek);  2  DM. 
(Beg.  Latin);  1  DM.  (Cssar);  1  DM.  (History  of 
Greece). 

Schmitt,  MUs  £.  3  DM.  (French);  2  DM.  (Ger- 
nian). 

Shtrwood,  Miss  T.  History :  1  DM.  (Greece);  1  DM. 
(Engl.);  1  M.  and  1  DM.  (Unit.  States). 


Departments: 

No.  OF  Courses. 
History:    10  (5  DM.); 
Greek:    6 (3 DM.); 
Latin:    8  (4  DM.); 
French:    6  (3 DM.); 
German :    4  (2  DM.); 
English:    6  (3  DM.); 
Mathem.:    10  (5  DM.); 
Science:    2  (1  DM.); 


STUDBira?S» 

37 

5 
30 
27 

8 

20 
40 

7 


States  represented : 

California,  2 ;  Illinois,  51 ;  Indiana,  2 ;  Iowa,  2 ; 
North  Carolina,  1 ;  New  York,  2 ;  Texas,  1. 


2  DM.  (Arithm.);  1  DM.  (Elem. 


Stone,  Mias  C.  L« 

Physics). 

Wedgewood,  Miss  M.     1  DM.  (Enghsh);   1  DM. 
(Algebra);  1  DM.  (Geometry). 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Winter  Quarter,  65. 
Discontinuing  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  2 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  4. 
Attendance  for  current  Quarter,  67. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving : 
Permanently,  1.    Temporarily,  1. 
Changing  school,  0.    Entering  college,  0. 


THE  CHICAGO  ACADEMY. 

(CHICAGO) 

Charles  W.  Mann,  Dean. 

Departments: 


List  of  Instruetors,  with  Number  of  Courses: 
Aeshleman,  L.    5  DM. 
Jaqnish,  B.  M.    1  MM.;  2  DM.;  1  M. 
Mann,  C.  W.    2  DM.;  2  M. 
Orr,  C.  A.    1  DM. 
Rogers,  A.  K.    2  DM. 


No.  OF  Courses.                 Students. 

History^    3(1DM.;2M.); 
Latin:    3 (3 DM.); 
French:    3  (3 DM.); 
German:    (1  DM.); 
English:    (1  DM.); 
Mathematics :    3  (1  DM.;  1  M.); 
Chemistry:    (1  DM.); 

14 

14 

14 

4 

7 

4(7) 

6 

INTRODUCTORY  TEAR. 

EngUsh:    (1  DM.); 
Mathematics:    (1  MM.); 

5 
5 

Home  Address  of  Students :    Chicago,  46 
Illinois,  outside  Chicago,  1 — 47 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Winter  Quarter,  47. 
Discontinuing  at  the  end  of  Winter  Quarter,  3. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  3. 
Attendance  for  current  Quarter,  47. 
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THE  SUMMER  CONVOCATION  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  FOR  THE  FIRST  WEEK       July  3,  Tuesday. 


OF  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER. 

June  90,  Saturday, 

8K)0  to  IIKK)  P.M.,  Reception  to  the  Gradu- 
ating Students. 

Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall 

July   1,  Sunday, 

3:00  p.Mm  Vesper  Service. 

Address  to  the  Graduating  Students. 
Theatre^  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory, 

8:00  P.M.,  The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 

July  2,  Monday, 

8:90  A.M.  to3:90  p.m.,  meeting  of  Incoming 
students  with  instructors  in  various 
courses  and  assignment  of  work. 

9:30  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M.,  Matriculation  of  In- 
coming Students. 

2:90  P.M.,  Business  Meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Associations. 

3:30  P.M.,  Summer  University  Convocation 
in  T?ie  University  Quadrangle. 
Address  by  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Ph.D., 
LIi.D.,  Chief  of  the  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C. 

7:00  P.M.,  Dinner  to  the  Associated  Alumni. 
Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

7:00  P.M.,  Dinner  to  the  visiting  Physicists. 


8:30  a.m.,  Classes  begin  the  work  of  the 

Summer  Quarter. 
9.*00  A.M.,  Conference  of  visiting  Physicists. 
10:30  A.M.,  to  12:30  P.M.,  Inspection  of  Ryer- 
aon  Physical  Laboratory  by  visiting 
Physicists. 
12:30  P.M.,  Address. 

Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
IKX)  P.M.,  Luncheon  to  the  visiting  Physic- 
ists. 
3.-00  P.M.,  Meeting  of  visiting  Physicists. 

Paper  by  Head  Professob  Michelson. 
6K)0  P.M.,  Dinner  to  the  Physicists. 
8:00  P.M.,  The  opening  exercises  of  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory, 
Addresses  by: 
Mb.  M.  a.  Ryebson,  the  donor,  The 
Pbbsident  op  the  UiavEBsiTY,  and 
Head  Pbofessob  Miohelson. 
10:00  P.M.,  Reception. 

Committee  of  Arrangements: 
Professors    Michelson,    DonaldsoD, 
Moore,  Stratton,  Loeb,  and  Miss 
Talbot. 


SUMMER  MEETING    OF   THE   UNIVERSITY 
UNION 

Will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  10,  at  8:00  P.M.,  in 
Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  The  programme 
will  be  announced  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin, 
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PRIZES. 


THE  HIRSCH  SEMITIC  PRIZE, 


The  Hirwsh  Semitic  Prize  of  1150.00  is  awarded 
each  year  for  the  beet  paper  prepared  by  a  student 
at  the  Uniyersity  upon  a  Semitic  subject.  The  next 
papers  are  to  be  submitted  on  January  1, 1895.  The 
aobjects  on  which  competitors  may  write  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1)  The  Language  of  the  Assyrian  Historical  In- 
scriptions to  be  treated  by  Periods. 

2)  The  Syntax  of  the  Imperfect  in  the  Semitic 
Languages. 


3)  The  Editing  of  an  Arabic  or  Syriac  Manuscript, 
or  of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  Text. 

4)  The  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

THE  BASTIN  PRIZE. 

The  Ellen  B.  Bastin  Prize  of  not  less  than  150.00, 
offered  by  the  Philosophy  and  Science  department  of 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
woman  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago  who 
presents  the  best  paper  embodying  the  results  of  her 
own  original  research  in  any  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
The  prize  will  be  awarded  at  the  Summer  Convocation. 


THESES  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 


DOCTORS'  THESES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  ADVANCED  COURSES. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
Bt  the  October  Convocation  will  note  the  following 
announcements : 

1.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Doctor's 
Degree  must  submit  the  thesis,  the  subject  of 
which  has  already  been  approved,  in  written  form 
to  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department,  on 
or  before  Friday,  June  2. 

2.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's 
Degree  will  submit  their  thesis  in  written  form  on 
or  before  Wednesday,  August  1. 


3.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  or  Bachelor  of  Theology  must 
submit  their  thesis  on  or  before  Friday,  June  22. 

4.  In  all  cases  the  applicants  will  present  in  writing 
to  the  proper  dean  a  statement  indicating  the  date 
at  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  final 
examination. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF 
AM.  OR  S.M. 

are  notified  that  Friday,  July  20, 1894,  is  the  last  day 
for  handing  in  theses  for  the  degrees  to  be  conferred 
at  the  October  Convocation. 


HOLIDAYS  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  DAYS. 


May  30,  Wednesday,  Memorial  Day;  a  holiday. 
June  15,  Friday,  Academic  College  Day;  a  holiday. 
July  4,  Wednesday,  Independence  Day;  a  holiday. 


^The  Spring  Quarter  closes  on  Saturday,  June  23, 
with  a  recess  from  June  24  to  30. 
The  Summer  Quarter  begins  on  Sunday,  July  1. 


REGISTRATION. 


Friday,  June  8,  is  the  last  day  for  students  in  resi- 
deiice  to  hand  in  their  registration  cards  for  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter. 


Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time 
or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  term  or  a 
longer  period  must  register  on  or  before  July  2, 1894. 
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REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  ADMISSION. 


A  Btudent  who  intends  to  take  the  course  of  the 
Summer  Quarter  as  preliminary  to  further  work  in  the 
University  or  as  candidate  for  a  degree  at  some  future 
time,  should  enter  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  yarious  schools  and  colleges  as  published  in  the 
CiBouuuEt  OF  IifFORMATioN.  Studeuts  who  enter  the 
University  for  the  Summer  Quarter  only  (or  either 
term  of  it)  may  do  so  as  (a)  unclassified  students,  (h) 
college  students,  (c)  gpraduate  students,  (d)  divinity 
students.  The  regulations  concerning  entrance  are 
given  under  these  four  heads.  Persons  will  naturally 
be  determined  in  their  choice  of  departments  by  their 
previous  training. 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  approved  academies, 
high  schools,  or  normal  schools,  and  who  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  for  one  or  more  years,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academic  Colleges  or  as  unclassified 
students,  provisionally  and  without  examination,  so 
far  as  the  departments  representing  subjects  which 
they  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  are  concerned. 
They  are  allowed  to  select  courses  (a)  in  those  depart- 
ments, and  (6)  departments  in  which  beginning  courses 
are  offered  («,  g^  French  and  German),  it  being  under- 
stood [1]  that  a  teacher  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed 
credit  for  previous  teaching  in  more  than  two  depart- 
ments; [2]  that  such  credit  shall  be  withdrawn  in  case 
the  student  falls  below  grade  C ;  [3]  that  before  select- 
ing courses  in  other  departments  than  those  provided 
for  under  "a"  and  "b"  the  regular  examinations  for 
admission  in  those  departments  shall  be  passed. 

StudentB  from  other  InstihUions,  Members  of 
other  colleges  or  universities  may  enter  the  Academic 


or  University  Colleges  without  examination,  provided 
they  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  scholar- 
ship and  moral  character  from  institutions  previously 
attended. 

Qraduatea  of  recognized  colleges  and  universitiee 
may  enter  the  Graduate  School  without  examination 
on  presentation  of  diplomas  or  certificates. 

MtmiberB  c/  Theological  SewUnarieM  may  enter  the 
Divinity  School  without  examination,  provided  they 
can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  sdiolarship  in 
institutions  previously  attended. 

MinitterB  who  desire  to  do  special  work  in  any<^ 
the  departments  of  the  Divinity  School  may  be  admit- 
ted without  examination. 

Persons  who  do  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
above  classes  may  be  admitted  to  the  Academic  Col- 
leges by  passing  all  the  required  admission  examina- 
tions, or  as  unclassified  students  by  passing  the  admie- 
sion  examinations  in  the  departments  in  which  they 
desire  to  study.  These  examinatioDs  are  described  in 
full  in  the  Ciroulab  of  Iicformation,  and  briefly 
summarized  on  page  16  of  the  Special  Ciboulab  op 
Information  for  the  First  Summer  Quarter,  1894. 


SPECIAL  examinations. 


Examinations  at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may 
be  given  only  at  the  University  b>  special  permissioQ 
of  the  Examiner  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  not 
lees  than  $10.00  nor  more  than  $15.00. 


QUARTERLT  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  Quarterly  examinations  for  the  current  Spring 
Quarter  will  be  held  June  20>22.  One  half  day  will 
be  devoted  to  each  exercise,  in  the  order  of  the  daily 
programme,  as  seen  in  the  following  scheme ; 

exercise.  examination. 

8:30  A.M.  Wednesday,    June    20,  a.m. 

9:90  a.m.  Wednesday,    June    20,  p.m. 

10:30  A.M.  Thursday,       June    21,  a.m. 

11:30  A.M.  Thursday,       June    21,  p.m. 


exercise. 

EXAMINATION. 

2:00  P.M. 

Friday,            June    22,  a.m. 

3:00  P.M. 

Friday,            June    22,  p.m. 

Exercises  occurring  at  or  after  4:00  p.m.  will  have 
their  examinations  on  Saturday,  June  23. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  examinations  will  be  from 
9  to  12,  of  the  afternoon  examinations  from  2  to  5. 

During  the  examinations,  the  usual  lectures  and 
recitations  will  be  suspended. 
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CIRCnLARS  OF  INFORMATION. 


The  Circulars  of  Information  which  are  reprints  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Univi»sity  Register  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  The  Facul- 
ties OF  Abts,  Litebature,  AMD  SoiENOE  contains  in 
Part  I.  a  statement  of  the  dates  upon  which  various 
University  events  occur,  a  list  of  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Graduate  School^ 
conditions  of  candidacy  for  the  degrees  of  master  of 
arts,  master  of  science,  master  of  philosophy  and  doc- 
tor of  philosophy,  statements  concerning  University 
fellowships  and  docentships,  the  method  of  applica- 
tion for  the  same,  statements  concerning  theses  and 
examinations,  departmental  journals  and  other  depart- 
mental pablicatioD8»  regulations  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  courses,  non-resident  work,  rooms  and  fees.  Part 
II.  of  the  circular  describes  the  organization  of  the 
Co/2eg6«,  contains  the  regulations  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  students  to  advanced  standing,  the  admission  of 
unclassified  students,  the  selection  of  courses,  average 
annual  expenses,  the  students'  fund  society,  the 
employment  bureau,  the  conditions  of  candidacy  for 
the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  bachelor  of  science,  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Academic  Colleges,  the  regulations 
governing  the  examinations  for  admission,  and  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  Academic  Colleges.  Part  III. 
contains  a  list  of  the  courses  offered  for  the  current 
year  in  the  Ghradual^  School  and  the  University 
College  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  (Graduate) 
School  of  Science,  and  University  College  of  Science, 
and  the  Academic  Colleges,  together  with  the  order 
of  examinations  for  admission. 

The  Circular  of  Information  for  The  Divinity 
School  contains  an  historical  statement,  a  list  of  the 
officers  of  government  and  instruction,  a  list  of  courses 
for  the  current  year  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School, 
the  English  Theological  Seminary,  the  Danish-Nor- 
wegian Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Swedish 
Theological  Seminary;  articles  upon  the  purpose 
and  constituency  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  terms  of 
admission,  the  departments  of  instruction,  regulations 
governing  the  selection  of  courses,  conditions  of  can- 
didacy for  degrees  or  certificates,  theses  and  examina- 


tions, the  library,  fellowships,  opportunities  for  relig- 
ious work,  special  regulations,  expenses  and  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
students  in  the  various  departments. 

The  Circular  of  Information  for  The  University 
Extension  Division  is  issued  in  three  separate 
parts.  Part  I.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Lecture- 
study  Department.  It  contains  (1)  information  relat- 
ing to  the  general  plan  of  University  Extension 
lecture-studies  and  to  the  credit  extended  for  the 
work  done,  directions  in  reference  to  organization, 
information  as  to  expenses  of  the  courses  of  lectures, 
and  other  information  helpful  to  local  Committees  in 
organizing  and  promoting  the  work  of  University  Ex- 
tension in  their  towns;  (2)  a  list  of  the  lecturers,  with 
a  full  statement  of  the  subjects  of  their  courses,  and 
also  of  the  separate  lectures  included  in  each  course. 

Part  II.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Correspondence- 
teaching  Department,  It  contains  (1)  general  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  purpose  and  method  of  instruction 
offered  by  Correspondence,  the  relation  of  Corres- 
pondence students  to  the  University,  the  credit  which 
they  receive  for  the  work,  and  other  information  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to  receive  Univer- 
sity instruction  by  Correspondence;  (2)  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  this  Department. 

Part  III.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Class-work 
Department.  It  contains  (1)  general  information  as 
to  the  aim,  metiiod,  and  organization  of  the  work,  the 
relation  of  Class-work  students  to  the  University,  the 
regulation  for  examinations,  the  credit  for  the  work 
done,  and  the  regulations  governing  the  selection  of 
courses ;  (2)  a  full  statement  of  the  classes  organized 
and  the  work  offered  in  the  Class- work  Department  of 
the  University  Extension  Division. 

The  University  Academy  at  Morgan  Park  also 
issues  a  Calendar,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application, 
giving  a  list  of  the  officers  of  government  and  instruc- 
tion, and  containing  information  in  regard  to  the 
requirements  for  admission,  the  courses  of  study, 
average  expenses,  scholarships,  self-help,  the  dormi- 
tories, special  regulations,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  a  list  of  the  stu- 
dents in  attendance  during  the  current  year. 
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COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE^ 

JULY  ^OCTOBER  1, 

Will  be  found  in  the  Special  Circular  of  Informatiom  for  the  First  Summer  Quarter,  1894,  which 
will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Examiner's  Office  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  Summer  Quarter  on  or  before  June  9 ;  the  registration  card  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Dean.  The  student  will,  (1)  write  upon  the  card  the  titles  and  numbers  of  the  courses 
which  he  desires  to  take ;  (2)  secure  the  signatures  of  the  instructors  giving  these  courses  together  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the  department  in  which  his  principal  work  is  done,  and  (3)  deposit 
the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  on  or  before  June  8. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a 
Term  must  register  on  or  before  July  2, 1894. 

Note. — Students  may  enter  the  University  for  either  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  The  first  term  begins 
July  2;  the  second,  August  1.3.  With  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  a  course  registered  as  a  Double  Minor,  and 
running  through  both  terms,  may  be  elected  as  a  Minor  for  either  term. 


The   announcements  of   courses  from  October  1,  1894,  to  July  1,  1895,  will  be  given   in   the   August 
Quarterly  Calendar. 
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Efft  <{^{Scial  anil  Sbtmh^f&tUl  <{^tganitations(. 


NoTB.— It  has  been  decided  to  publish  in  the  Quasteblt  Gai^endab  brief  abetracts  of  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Cnion,  the  Philological  Society,  and  the  Departmental  Glubs.  The  presiding  officers  of  these  associations  are  requested  to 
annomice  this  decision  at  the  meetings  of  their  club;  and  the  secretaries  are  expected  to  send  at  their  earliest  oonyenience,  to 
the  Becorder's  office,  a  report  containing:  (1)  Dato  of  regular  meeting  of  the  Club,  and  (2)  List  of  officers  elected  for  the  current 
year.  It  shall  also  be  the -Secretary's  duty  to  furnish  to  the  Recorder  the  titles  of  articles  to  be  presented  to  the  Clubs  at  their 
next  meeting,  and  to  see  that  brief  abstracts  of  these  communications  are  sent  to  the  Recorder's  Office  within  ton  days  after  the 
meeting  of  the  dub. 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   UITIVERSITT   CLUBS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION,  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


President — ^William  B.  Owen,  of  the  Classical  Club. 
Vice  President — Madeleine  Wallin,  of  the  Political 
Science  and  History  Club. 

Secretary   and   Treasurer— -J.  A.  Smith,   of   the 
Mathematical  Club. 
Meets  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  first  term  of  each 
Quarter,  at  8:00  p.m.,  in  TJieatre,  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory, 


President— Head  Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 

Vice  President — ^Associate  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting, 

Secretary— Professor  P.  F.  Abbott. 

Programme  Committee — ^The  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary,  with  W.  B.  Owen  and 
Susan  R.  Cutler,  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Society  meets  in  Room  B  8,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
on  the  third  Friday  of  each  Term,  8:00  p.m. 


THE  DEPARTMENTAL    CLUBS. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB, 

President— Head  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman. 
Vice  President— Professor  H.  H.  Donaldson. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^A.  D.  Mead,  who  also 
represents  the  Club  in  the  University  Union. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Wednesdays  at  3:00  p.m.  in  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory. 


THE  CHEMICAL  CLUB. 

President — Professor  J.  U.  Nef . 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union— B.  C.  Hesse. 
Meets  every  Friday  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Lecture  Room» 
Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB. 

President— Head  Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 

Vice  President — ^Professor  Paul  Shorey. 

Secretary — S.  Frances  Pellett. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — W.  B.  Owen. 

Executive   Committee — The   President,    Vice- 
President,  and  the  Secretary,  with  Arthur  T. 
Walker  and  Emily  James  Smith,  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 
Meets  monthly. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

President— C.  D.  Case. 
Vice-President— W.  T.  Flower. 
Secretary— J.  H.  Randall. 
Delegate    to    the     University    Union— A.    W. 
Wishart. 
Meets  every  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Faculty 
Room. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 

President — Assistant  Professor  F.  A.  Blackburn. 
Secretary— Assistant  Professor  A.  H.  Tolman. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — L.  D.  Milli- 

man. 
Programme  Committee — The  President,  Secre- 
tary, and  Delegate. 
The  meetings  are  to  be  held  hereafter  upon  Tuesday 
evening  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  eleventh  weeks  of 
each  quarter,  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  B  10,  at 
8:00  p.M. 
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THE   QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


THE  EXEOETICAL  CLUB, 

President — J.  H.  Grant. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— A.  R.  E.  Wyant. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — ^L.  D.  Osborn. 
Programme     Committee  —  Professors      Price, 
Burton,  and  Qoodspeed. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  D  16. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

President — Dr.  J.  C.  Merriam. 
Vice  President — Dr.  E.  C.  Quereau. 
Secretary — ^H.  C.  Cowles. 

Delegate    to    the     University    Union— E.   C. 
Quereau. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Tuesdays  at  4:00  p.m.,  in  Walker 
Museum, 


THE  GERMANIC  CLUB, 

President— Associate  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting. 
Secretary— F.  A.  Wood. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — ^F.  A.  Wood. 
Meets  weekly  on  Mondays  at  3: 00  p.m.  in  B  11. 


THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

President— Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 
Secretary — ^Harry  W.  Stone. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — Henry  G. 
Gale. 
Meets  monthly,  8:00  p.m.,  at  5410  Madison  av. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB  AND  SEMINAR. 

Conducted  by  the  Instructors  of  the  Mathematical 
Faculty.  Meets  fortnightly,  Fridays  at  3:00  P.M.,  in 
Ryeraon  Phymcal  Laboratory,  36. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union— J.   Archy 
Smith. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  JOURNAL  AND 
ESSAY  CLUB, 

President— Dr.  W.  M.  Arnolt. 
Vice  President— Head  Professor  E.  D.  Burton. 
Secretary— C.  E.  Woodruflf. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — A.  T.  Watson. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Wednesdays  at  8: 00  p.m. 


THE  PALJEONTOLOOICAL  CLUB, 

President— Assistant  Professor  G.  Baur. 
Secretary— Wm.  E.  Taylor. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — ^Dr.  J.  C. 
Merriam. 
Meets  fortnightly   on   Mondays   at   3:00  p.m,   in 
Walker  Museum,  3d  floor. 


THE  PHYSICS  CLUB, 

This  Club  has  not  yet  organized ;  but  will  do  so,  as 
soon  as  the  Department  has  moved  into  its  new 
quarters. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB, 
Honorary    President — Head    Professor 


J.    L. 


Laugklin. 
President— William  Hill. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— J.  Cummings. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — Dr. 

stein  B.  Veblen. 
Executive   Committee — The  President, 

tary,  Sarah  M.  Hardy,  John  Cummings,  and 

Robert  F.  Hoxie. 
Meets  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Factdty  Room, 


Thor- 


Secre- 


THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 
CLUB. 

President— Head  Professor  H.  P.  Judson. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Cora  L.  Start. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — Madeleine 

Wallin. 
Executive  Committee — ^Madeleine  Wallin,  Chas. 
Goodspeed,  and  Chas.  J.  Conger. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Wednesdays  at  8:00  p.m.,  in 
the  Faculty  Room, 
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THE  SEMITIC  CLUB. 

President — Aesociate  Professor  Ira  M.  Price. 
Secretary — Eidgar  J.  Goodspeed. 
Delegate  to   University   Union  —  John    Byrd 
Whaley. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursdays  at  7:90  p.m.,  in  the 
Room  of  the  Semitic  Seminar. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  DANISH- 
NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

President — ^H.  P.  Andersen. 
Vice  President — C.  P.  Grarup. 
Secretary — L.  Rasmussen. 
Critic— T.  O.  Wold. 

Programme   Committee  —  A.   L.    Brandsmark, 
P.  P.  Overgaard,  and  N.  R.  Larsen. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  8: 00  p.m.,  in  D  9. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

President — Hannah  B.  Clark. 
Vice  President — ^A.  F.  Davis. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — C.  A.  Hastings. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — Hannah  B. 
aark. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  7:90  p.m.  in  the 
FaetUty  Room. 


COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  CLUB. 

President— Edmund  Buckley. 
Secretary — E.  C.  Sanderson. 
Meets  monthly  throughout  the  year. 


THE   CHRISTIAN   UNION   AND   OTHER   RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 
President — Associate  Professor  C.  R  Henderson. 
Vice  President — C.  W.  Spencer. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— F.  W.  Woods. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on : 
Bible  Study— J.  H.  Grant. 
Social  Life— H.  W.  Stone. 
Public  Worship— W.  P.  Behan. 
Philanthropic  Work — ^M.  L.  Marot ; 
And  associated  with  her  are :    Misses  A.  C. 
Wilmarth,  M.  Reynolds,  M.  B.  Hancock,  C.  L. 
Jones,  S.  M.  Hardy,  and  M.  Wallin ;  Messrs. 
C.  K.  Chase,  J.  H.  Grant,  and  R.  F.  Hoxie. 
Head  Prof essor  J.  L.  Laughlin  and  Assistant 
Professor  O.  J.  Thatcher. 

The  Executive  Committee  holds  regular  meetings 
each  month.  It  is  composed  of  the  officers  of  the 
Christian  Union  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  several 
Committees,  together  with  the  Presidents  of  the 
related  societies. 


The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
President— Mrs.  Z,  A.  Dixson. 

Meets   every   Thursday    at    1:30   p.m.,  in  Lecture 
Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Union  Meetings  of  the  two  Associations  are  held  on 
Sundays,  at  6: 45  p.  m. 


The  Missionary  Society 
Of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
President— H.  A.  Fisk. 
Vice  President— Y.  A.  Herrick. 
Treasurer — F.  Y.  Aitchison. 
Secretary — W.  E.  Chalmers. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursday  evening,  in  Chapel, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  RELATED  SOCIETIES. 

Ths  Youko  Men's  Christian  Association. 
President— A.  T.  Watson. 
Meets  every  Friday,  at  6:45  p.  m.,  in  Lecture  Room, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall 


The  Volunteer  Band 
Of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
President— J.  T.  Proctor. 
Secretary— Miss  Thora  Thompson. 
Meets  monthly  in  D  6. 
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THE   QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL. 


The  following  Instnictors  in  the  University  are 
invited  to  act  as  Chaplains  for  the  period  announced: 
April  30-May  5.  Assistant  Professor  B.  F.  Simpson. 
May  7-12.  Associate  Professor  G.  S.  Goodspeed. 
May  14-19.  Professor  C.  Chandler. 
May  21-26.    Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 


June  11-16.  Assistant  Pn^essor  F.  H.  Blackburn. 

June  18-23.  Mr.  C.  Zeublin. 

July    2-  5.  Associate  Professor  I,  M.  Price. 

July    9-13.  Associate  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting. 

July  16-20.  Proressor  E.  H.  Moore. 

July  23-27.  Head  Professor  H.  P.  Judson. 


May  28-June  2.    Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller.         Chapel  Service  is  held  from  12:30  to  1:00  p.  m.  every 


June  4-  9.    Instructor  Wm.  Caldwell. 


day  except  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays. 


THE  EMPLOTMENT  BUREAU. 


Students  who  desire  to  take  the  examination  for 
Certificates  as  Grammar  School  Principals  or  High 
School  Assistants,  should  hand  their  names  to  the 
University  Steward.  The  examination  will  occur  late 
in  June. 


The  examination  for  Certificates  as  City  Night 
School  Teachers  will  occur  about  September  15. 

Registrations  for  work  for  the  Summer  or  Autumn 
Quarter  should  be  made  at  once.  Full  particulars  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  University  Steward. 


THE  STUDENTS*  FUITD  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  makes  loans  upon  the  joint  recommen- 
dation of  its  own  Committee  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Faculty.  Students  are  not  eligible  for  loans  until 
they  have  been  members  of  the  University  one  Quar- 
ter. Applications  are  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  at  the  beginning  of  each  Quarter,  but  in 
order  that  the  necessary  preliminary  information  may 
be  secured  all  applications  for  loans  to  be  granted  in 
any  Quarter  must  be  handed  in  to  Assistant  Professor 
Tufts,  Chairman,  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh  week  of 
the  preceding  Quarter.  Application  blanks  may  be 
secured  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  are  : 
President — A.  A.  Spra^e, 


Vice  President — Norman  Williams. 
Secretary — Charles  H.  Hamill. 
Treasurer — Byron  L.  Smith. 
The  Officers  of  the  Executive  Committee  are : 
President — Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth. 
Vice  President— Mrs.  George  E.  Adams. 
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ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


Latin  3)     .... 
Latin  1)        .... 
History  of  the  United  States 
History  of  Greece 
Latin  2)      .... 


FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1894. 
WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  20, 

-  9:00—10:00      German  1) 2:00—3:00 

10:00—11:00      German  2) 3:00-4:00 

-  11:00—11:30      Greek  4) 3:00-4:00 

11:30-12:15      Algebra 4:00-^:00 

-  12:15-12:45 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  21. 

German  3) 9:00—10:00      English 2:00—3:30 

Greek  3) 9:00—10:00      Solid  Geometry 3:30—4:15 

French  2) 9:00—10:15      History  of  Rome 4:15-^:00 

French  1) 10:15—11:00 

Greek  1) 11:00—12:15 


Plane  Geometry 
Physics  - 
History  2a) 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  22. 

9:00—10:00      Latin  4) 1:30—2:45 

10:00—11:30      Geology,  Astronomy,  Physiography  1:30—2:30 

11:30—12:30      Biology 2:30—3:30 

Latin  5) 2:45-3:30 

Greek  2) 3:30—4:00 

Chemistry 3:30—5:00 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1894.    SEPTEMBER  19,  20,  and  21,  1894. 

WINTER  QUARTER,  1895.    DECEMBER  19,  20,  and  21,  1894. 

SPRING  QUARTER,  1895.    MARCH  20,  21,  and  22,  1895. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1894-95. 


July  1.       Sunday 


July  2.       Monday 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Saturday 


First  Tbbm  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Tmc  Convocation  Sbrmon. 

Matbioulation  of  incoming 
students. 

SuMMERMEETiNGof  the  Univer- 
sity Convocation. 

Exercises  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  Ryerson 
Physical  LcSxyratory, 

Wednesday  Independenob  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Autumn 
Quarter. 
Sept.  19-21.  Wednesday  Autumn  Examinations  for  ad- 
Thursday  mission    to    the  Academic 

Friday  Colleges. 

Saturday    Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at  the 
January  Convocation. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 


July  4. 
Aug.  10. 

Aug.  11. 

Aug.  12. 

Sept.  1. 


Sept.  22. 


Sept.23-d0. 

Oct.  1.        Monday 


Oct.  7. 
Nov.  9. 


Sunday 
Friday 


Nov.  10.     Saturday 


Nov.  11.     Sunday     .  Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 

ter  begins. 
Nov.  29.    Thursday     Thanksgiving  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Dec.  1.       Saturday      Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for    Winter 
Quarter. 
Dec.  19-21.  Wednesday  Winter  Examinations  for  ad- 
Thursday  mission  to   the   Academic 

Friday  Colleges. 


Dec.  22.     Saturday 


Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  DoctorcUe  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at 
the  April  Convocation. 


Dec.  23-31. 

1895. 
Jan.  1. 


Tuesday 


Jan.  6. 

Sunday 

Feb.  8. 

Friday 

Feb.  11. 

Monday 

Feb.  12. 

Tuesday 

Feb.  22. 

Friday 

Mar.l. 

Friday 

Mar.  23.     Saturday 


Mar.  24.     Sunday 

Mar.  25-31. 
April  1.     Monday 


May  1.  Wednesday 

May  10.  Friday 

May  11.  Saturday 

May  13.  Sunday 

May  3D.  Thursday 

June  22.  Saturday 

June  23-30 

July  1.  Monday 


Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 

ends.. 
Lincoln's  Birthday;   a  holi- 
day. 
Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Washington's  Birthday  ;  a 
holiday. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Spring 
Quarter. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at 
the  July  Convocation. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 

Annual  Assignment  of  Fel- 
lowships. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Univer- 
Union. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Second      Term      of      Spring 

Quarter  ends. 
Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Ckmvocation. 
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STATED  nEETINOS. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  holds  stated  meetings  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  Faculties  and  Administra- 
tive Boards  are  held  on  Saturdays,  from  8:90  a.m.  to 
IKX)  P.M.  as  follows : 

First  Saturday. 

8:30-  9:30--Administrative  Board  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Athletics. 

9:30-11:00 — Administrative  Board  of  the  Academic 

Colleges. 
U.-OO-  1K)0— The  University  Senate. 

Second  Saturday, 

8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  AflUiations. 
9:30-11:00— The  University  Council. 
11:00-  1:00— Faculty  of  Morgan  Park  Academy. 


Third  Saturday. 

8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  the  University 
Press. 

9:30-11:00— Joint  meeting  of  the  Administrative 
Boards  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature,  and  the  Ogden  (Gradu- 
ate) School  of  Science. 
11:00-  1:00— The  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. 

Fourth  Saturday. 
8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  the  University 

Colleges. 
9:30-11:00— Administrative  Board  of  Libraries,  Lab- 
oratories, and  Museums. 
11:30-  1:00— The  Divinity  Faculty. 

The  University  Extension   Faculty  meets  on   the 
first  Monday,  at  5:00  p.m. 


OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  May  1  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  in  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  Courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students, 
requirements  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University,  University  dubs  and  organizations,  etc. 

The  Qoarterly  Calendar  is  issued  about  the  first  day  of  May,  August,  November,  February,  and  con- 
tains an  historical  statement  of  the  University  work  of  the  preceding  quarter,  the  Registration  of  Students 
during  the  quarter,  and  lists  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be  offered  during  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Circnlar  of  Information  concerning  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literatare,  and  Science  contains  full 
information  as  to  admission  to  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  these  departments  and  lists  of  the  courses  given. 

The  Circnlar  of  Information  of  the  DiTinity  School  contains  all  information  concerning  the  Divinity 
School  courses,  admission,  etc 

The  Circnlar  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contains  lists  of  lecturers,  and 
courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

Departmental  Programmes  are  issued  by  all  departments  of  instruction,  and  give  fuller  details  of  the 
work  of  the  departments  than  can  be  given  in  the  Register  or  the  Calendars. 
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S1)e  Stnibetsits  in  ^enetal. 


THE    PROCEEDINGS   OP    THE   SEVENTH   UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION, 

JULY  2,  1894. 


THJS  DIVINE  LAW  OF  PROGRESSIVE  REVELATION.* 

OONYOCATION  BERMON  PEEACHED  BY 

THE   REVEREND   W.   M.   LAWRENCE,  D.D. 


Johnxri.  12, 


THE  EVOLUTION  AND  INFLUENCE   OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.^ 


ADDRESS   BY 


T.  C.  MENDENHALL,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 
Chief  of  the  Coast  and  Gbodbtio  Subvby,  Washinoton,  D.  C. 


Ladiks  AifD  Gentlemen: 

That  the  intellectual  world  is  not  some  thousands 
of  years  older  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  blighting  influence  of  a  paralysis 
with  which  it  has  suffered  from  time  to  time,  often  for 
long  periods,  during  which  all  sound  growth  has  been 
arrested.  This  influence  is  generally  hypnotic  in  its 
nature,  being  manifested  in  a  condition  of  apathy  and 
dollneee  due  to  the  domination  of  a  single  individual. 

The  emancipation  of  man  from  this  species  of  intel- 
lectual slavery  so  complete  that  a  recurrence  of  it  is 
not  to  be  feared,  is  due,  more  than  to  anything  else,  to 
the  development  of  experimental  science.  It  is  my 
desire  today  to  trace  this  development,  very  briefly 
it  must  be,  for  the  purpose  of  flnding  in  it  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in  modern 
education;  one  that  has  more  than  any  other  made  its 
impress  upon  this  the  most  remarkable  century  of  the 
world's  history, — namely,  the  physical  laboratory  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 

Of  the  causes  which  so  long  delayed  this  advance,  I 
most  refer  in  the  beginning  to  what  I  consider  the  most 
potent,  the  long  reign  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  Aristotle's  philosophy  of 
the  physical  sciences  detracts  from  rather  than  adds  to 
the  lustre  of  his  name.  The  very  dictum  with  which 
he  introduces  his  study  of  the  subject  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  and  fatal  to  its  success.  Starting  with 
the  admitted  principle  that  "we  must  proceed  from 
what  is  known  to  what  is  unknown,''  he  declares  that 
this  means  that  *'we  must  proceed  from  universal  to 
particular,"  assuming  that  the  universal  is  known  and 
that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
**  the  particulars."  His  total  ig^^orance  of  the  inductive 
process  by  which  the  physical  sciences  have  been  so 
greatly  advanced,  is  here  boldly  exposed.  A  few  illus- 
trations of  his  methods  of  reasoning  may  be  given  by 
way  of  contrast  with  the  products  of  a  later  period. 

He  was  strong  in  ''relativity"  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  was  an  expert  in  puzzling  with  words.  ''Exterior," 
he  says,  "is  opposed  to  Centre,  as  Heavy  is  opposed  to 
Ldght,"  and  hence  heavy  bodies  tend  to  fall  towards 
the  centre,  and  light  bodies  to  rise.  "Levity  is  a  posi- 
tive quality  of  bodies  as  well  as  gravity."  One  thing  is 
^^  according  to  nature,^^  another  is  ^'contrary  to  nature" 


*  Theatre^  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  Jtily  1, 1884,  at  8 :  00  p.m. 

tThifl  address  was  prepared  for  the  Seventh  Convooation,  but  was  not  delivered  on  account  of  the  speaker's  inability  to 
reach  Chicago  in  time. 
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and  he  seems  to  be  satisfied  with  a  word  or  phrase 
which,  by  suggesting  another  thought,  serves  to 
conceal  his  ignorance  of  the  main  question.  In  this 
respect,  unfortunately,  his  kind  has  not  yet  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are 
still  alleged  philosophers  whose  principal  claim  to  dis- 
tinction is  the  invention  of  a  new  word  or  phrase  which 
an  unsuspecting  constituency  is  often  induced  to  accept 
as  the  embodiment  of  an  idea. 

Consider  Aristotle's  explanation  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  lever:  "the  reason,"  he  declares,  "why  a  force 
acting  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  fulcrum  moves  a 
weight  more  easily,  is,  that  it  describes  a  greater  circle." 
There  is  more  than  a  gleam  of  intelligence  in  this,  and 
if  it  had  been  properly  followed  up  the  problem  need 
not  have  waited  many  years  for  its  solution.  But  he 
next  proceeds  to  analyze  this  motion  in  a  circle,  show- 
ing that  a  part  of  it  is  "according  to  nature"  while  the 
remainder  is  "contrary  to  nature,"  and  that  in  the 
smaller  circle  the  part  contrary  to  nature  is  greater 
than  in  the  larger  circle.  He  then  triumphantly  intro- 
duces his  conclusions  with  a  "  therefore,"  which  leads 
at  once  to  a  hopeless  but  entertaining  muddle  of  the 
whole  subject. 

He  attempted  to  explain  the  interesting  but  simple 
fact  that  when  the  sun  shines  through  a  hole  the  bright 
image  formed  at  any  considerable  distance  is  always 
round,  no  matter  what  the  shape  of  the  hole  may  be. 
This  he  suggested  was  because  "light  is  emitted  in  a 
conical  form,  and  of  a  cone  the  base  is  a  circle,  so  that 
on  whatever  the  rays  of  the  sun  falls  they  appear  more 
circular."  Had  he  ever  observed  this  phenomenon  at 
the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  he  would  not  have 
failed  so  completely  in  making  a  profitable  application 
of  his  own  elementary  conceptions.  He  showed  equal 
incapacity  in  dealing  with  the  laws  of  motion,  as  wit- 
ness his  curious  attempt  to  explain  why  a  stone  when 
thrown  from  the  hand  continues  to  move  for  some 
time  and  then  stops.  In  presenting  the  problem  he 
said:  "The  hand  is  either  the  cause  of  the  motion 
of  the  stone,  or  it  is  notj  if  it  is,  how  can  the  stone 
move  after  it  has  left  the  hand,  and  if  it  is  not,  why 
does  it  not  keep  on  moving  forever?" 

To  this  Aristotle  replies,  "There  is  a  motion  com- 
municated to  the  air,  the  successive  parts  of  Which 
urge  the  stone  onwards;  and  each  part  of  this  medium 
continues  to  act  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  acted 
on,  and  the  motion  ceases  when  it  comes  to  a  particle 
which  cannot  act  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  acted  on." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  contrive  a  remark  showing 
more  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  dynamics  and  a 
less  rational  system  of  mechanical  philosophy  than 
this. 


Perhaps  the  most  harmful  of  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  phys- 
ical science,  was  the  celebrated  statement  concerning 
falling  bodies;  harmful  because  the  fatal  defect  in  the 
conception  of  the  nature  of  matter  and  force  which  it 
involved  dominated  all  mechanical  speculations  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  and  was  only  finally  over- 
thrown by  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  modem  times. 
"Heavy  bodies,"  declared  the  Aristotelians,  "must  fall 
quicker  than  light  ones;  for  weight  is  the  cause  of 
their  fall  and  the  weight  of  the  greater  bodies  is 
greater." 

To  a  philosopher  who  founded  his  system  of  natural 
things  upon  two  principles,  namely  the  principle  of 
generation  and  the  principle  of  corruption^  this  sort  of 
logic  may  be  satisfying,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
astonished  that  he  did  not  quietly  go  to  the  top  of  a 
house,  as  did  Galileo  two  thousand  years  later,  and 
submit  his  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  physicists  are  interested  in 
Aristotle  only  because  of  the  long  continued  obstruc- 
tion which  his  system  of  philosophy  offered  to  the 
growth  of  their  science.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  underestimating  the  intellectual  power  of  this 
versatile  genius.  In  other  fields  than  ours  his  success 
was  unquestionably  great.  Even  in  the  rather  closely 
related  subject  of  Natural  History  he  labored  with  a 
zeal  and  accuracy  which  produced  greatly  superior 
results.  Unfortunately,  like  his  royal  pupil,  whom  he 
faithfully  served,  he  was  not  content  with  limited 
fields  of  activity.  He  was  accepted  as  an  authority 
over  the  whole  domain  of  human  knowledge.  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  rhetoric,  poetry,  morals,  and  politics 
(strange  bedfellows,  it  might  be  said  in  these  later 
days),  in  logic,  metaphysics,  and  that  philosophy  which 
because  it  is  not  natural  philosophy  is  not  necessarily 
unnatural,  his  learning  was  unquestionably  profound 
and  his  influence  in  many  ways  wholesome.  In  his 
relation  to  physical  science,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  had  his  hand  almost  continually  upon  the  knob 
of  the  door  leading  to  Truth,  but  as  he  persistently 
turned  it  in  the  wrong  direction  it  remained  forever 
closed. 

That  his  failure  in  this  respect  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  is  proved  by  the  appear- 
ance, only  a  century  later,  of  that  other  noble  Greek 
whose  achievements  are  to  the  natural  philosopher  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  practically  barren  centuries 
which  followed  the  despotism  of  Aristotle. 

We  part  company  with  the  Stagirite  with  little 
regret,  to  welcome  Archimedes,  the  possessor  of  the 
first  sound  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  mechanics,  who,  by  his  clear  insight  into  the  doc- 
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trine  of  equilibrium,  created  the  science  of  Statics,  one 
of  the  two  pillars  on  which  modern  physics  rests. 
Archimedes  was  possessed  of  the  two  accomplish- 
ments which,  more  than  any  others,  go  to  make  a 
successful  natural  philosopher.  He  had  the  instincts 
of  a  mechanic  and  was  a  skilful  mathematician.  His 
beautiful  and  important  discoveries  of  the  relation  of 
the  sphere  to  the  circumscribed  cylinder;  of  a  more 
accurate  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diatneter  of 
a  circle;  and  of  the  spiral  which  bears  his  name,  justly 
entitled  him  to  be  ranked  as  the  most  brilliant  geom- 
eter of  antiquity.  He  readily  and  completely  solved 
the  problem  of  the  lever,  where  Aristotle  had  made  an 
ignominious  failure,  and  he  extended  the  principle  of 
equilibrium  from  solids  to  liquids,  thus  creating  the 
science  of  hydrostatics.  He  was  essentially  an  experi- 
mental philosopher,  and  perhaps  the  first  worthy  of 
the  name.  He  possessed  the  power  of  generalization 
to  a  high  degree,  and  it  was  by  this  that  he  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  important  and  fertile  principle  of 
the  Centre  of  Gravity. 

His  mechanical  inventions  were  of  great  practical 
value,  many  of  them  still  surviving, 

Loyal  to  his  king,  he  used  his  great  talents  and  skill 
in  planning  means  for  his  defense.  His  habits  were 
simple  and  he  was  generally  deeply  absorbed  in  his 
mathematical  and  physical  investigations.  Even  while 
in  his  bath,  and  aided  by  observations  made  there,  he 
discovered  a  principle  which  alone  would  have  made 
his  name  illustrious;  and  his  continued  devotion  to 
learning  is  pathetically  shown  in  the  oft-repeated  and 
undoubtedly  true  story  of  his  death.  Although  by 
his  ingenious  devices  he  had  prolonged  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  the  Romans  were  at  last  successful.  But, 
notwithstanding  Marcellus,  the  commander  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  had  given  strict  orders  that  the  life  of 
the  great  scholar  should  be  spared,  he  was  brutally 
murdered  while  absorbed  in  the  study  of  a  geometrical 
problem,  being,  as  usual  under  such  circumstances,  in 
an  abstraction  so  complete  that  the  people  were  wont 
to  say  of  him,  and  *'  not  unreasonably,"  says  Plutarch, 
"that  he  was  accompanied  by  an  invisible  siren  to 
whose  song  he  was  always  listening."  As  much  of  his 
work  did  not  survive  the  middle  ages  it  is  impossible 
to  form  a  really  just  estimate  of  the  greatness  of  his 
genius.  The  influence  of  the  name  and  fame  of  Aris- 
totle were  probably  less  during  the  time  of  Archime- 
des than  at  a  later  period;  but  either  on  account  of  it, 
or  because  he  never  quite  grasped  the  somewhat 
obscure  relations  of  matter  and  force,  he  never  accom- 
plished much  in  the  fleld  of  dynamical  theory,  and, 
indeed,  this  was  destined  to  remain  practically  uncul- 
tivated for  many  centuries  to  come. 


The  period  of  intellectual  activity  among  the  Greeks 
which  embraced  Aristotle  and  Archimedes  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  series  of  years,  extending  into  many 
centuries,  during  which  progress  along  the  line  of  the 
physical  sciences  amounted  to  next  to  nothing.  In- 
deed, important  advances  that  had  already  been  made 
were  not  maintained  and  the  civilized  world  seemed 
to  have  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  apathy  or  insensi- 
bility in  reference  to  the  study  of  material  things. 
Whewell  has  aptly  called  this  the  Stationary  Period  of 
Science.  Such  notions  as  were  promulgated  now  and 
then  were,  for  the  most  part,  characterized  by  a  nebu- 
lous obscurity  worthy  of  their  Aristotelian  origin. 
This  period  was  notably  one  of  unreasoning  submis- 
sion to  authority  on  the  one  hand  and  unreasonable 
dogmatism  on  the  other.  It  was  a  time  for  wrestling 
with  ambiguous  words  and  meaningless  forms;  for 
setting  up  straw  men  and  beating  them  down;  for  rea- 
soning, if  such  indeed  it  could  be  called,  in  circles  of 
very  small  diameter  and  never  venturing  into  unknown ' 
regions.  It  was  a  time  for  following  but  not  for  lead- 
ing. The  authority  of  Aristotle  and  his  school  was 
paramount.  As  late  as  1452  no  degree  could  be 
obtained  from  the  University  of  Paris  by  one  who  was 
ignorant  of  his  philosophy,  and  in  1543  the  authority 
of  the  Court  was  invoked  to  punish  the  author  of  an 
attack  upon  Aristotle  and  the  publication  was  sup- 
pressed. Thus  for  two  thousand  years  did  this  un- 
crowned king  reign  an  absolute  monarch  over  the 
intellectual  forces  of  Europe. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  of  things  upon  those 
engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits  can  easily  be  imagined. 
There  was  no  originality — men  were  content  to  do 
over  and  over  again  what  others  had  done  long  before, 
and  they  were  even  capable  of  feeling  a  pride  in  hav- 
ing done  this.  Whewell  quotes  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  in  a  remark  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  tutor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  founder  of  a  professorship  at  Oxford, 
and  pronounced  by  Hallam  to  be  the  most  learned 
Englishman  of  his  time.  In  concluding  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Euclid,  which  he  delivered  at  the  Univer- 
sity, he  said,  "By  the  grace  of  God,  gentlemen  hearers, 
I  have  performed  my  promise;  I  have  redeemed  my 
pledge.  I  have  explained,  according  to  my  ability,  the 
definitions,  postulates,  axioms,  and  the  first  eight 
propositions  of  the  elements  of  Euclid.  Here,  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  years,  I  lay  down  my  art  and  my 
instruments."  That  the  first  scholar  of  his  age  should 
be  only  a  commentator  on  an  old  Greek  author  is  a 
most  significant  fact. 

But  the  Renaissance  was  at  hand.  Even  before  Sir 
Henry  Savile  had  congratulated  himself  on  having  ex- 
plained the  first  eight  propositions  ot  Euclid,  it  had 
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made  its  appearance  in  the  person  and  performance  of 
a  young  Italian  who  was  destined  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  physical  science.  Galileo  was 
especially  fitted  for  the  task  which  seems  to  have 
awaited  his  coming.  He  was  possessed  of  many 
accomplishments;  in  music  and  art  he  stood  among 
the  first;  he  was  witty,  eloquent,  and  his  manners 
were  charming;  but  it  is  especially  important  to  note 
that  he  was  bold  and  courageous.  Intended  by  his 
father  for  the  profession  oi  medicine,  he  matriculated 
in  1581  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  which  by  this  fact 
was  destined  to  become  famous.  Two  years  later, 
while  yet  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  began  his 
career  as  an  experimental  philosopher  by  the  famous 
discovery  of  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum.  He  im- 
mediately resolved  to  abandon  his  chosen  profession 
and  devote  himself  to  scientific  pursiiits.  In  1589,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  began  a  remarkable 
series  of  experiments,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery, 
and  establishment  upon  an  experimental  basis,  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  dynamics.  In  two  short  years 
he  had  swept  away  the  time-honored  fallacies  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  of  matter  and  motion.  From 
the  famous  leaning  tower  of  his  native  city  he  dropped 
two  bodies,  differing  greatly  in  weight,  and  proved  the 
absurdity  of  the  long-accepted  bel  ef  that  they  would 
fall  with  velocities  proportional  to  their  weights.  The 
disciples  of  Aristotle  did  not,  however,  at  once  acknowl- 
edge their  defeat,  and  the  bold  young  philosopher  was 
made  to  suffer  for  his  rashness.  When  made  a  profes- 
sor at  Padua,  however,  he  became  extremely  popular. 
His  eloquence  and  charm  of  manner  brought  to  his 
lecture  room  people  of  the  highest  rank  from  all  over 
Europe,  and  an  audience  room  capable  of  seating  two 
thousand  persons  was  provided  to  accommodate  those 
who  fiocked  to  hear  his  expositions  of  the  new  method 
of  seeking  and  acquiring  knowledge. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  numerous 
brilliant  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  physical 
science  which  stand  to  the  credit  of  Galileo.  They 
are  well  known  to  all  who  are  specially  interested  in 
the  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments along  the  same  line  of  Archimedes  and  a  few 
others  who  preceded  him,  Galileo  must  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  modern  experimental  philosophy. 
While  Archimedes  had  established  the  principles  of 
equilibrium,  the  vastly  more  difficult  laws  of  motion 
were  first  expounded  by  Galileo  and  he  was  the  first 
to  systematically  check  his  conclusions  by  repeated 
experiment.  Where  Aristotle  would  waste  time  in 
subtle  reasoning  over  the  relativities  and  contrarieties 
of  certain  phenomena,  Galileo  boldly  declared,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  do  so,  "If  you  want  to  know  whether 


a  thing  is  so,  try  it  and  see."  This  doctrine  was  revo- 
lutionary and  its  general  application  has  been  all  but 
revolutionary  in  its  effects. 

But  the  sixteenth  century  was  rich  in  men  of  geniusr 
and  in  the  development  of  physical  science  by  the  ex- 
perimental method.  Galileo  was  not  alone.  Thera 
was  a  famous  Englishman  who  in  the  special  applica- 
tion of  a  general  principle  preceded  Galileo,  for  he  was 
just  beginning  his  career  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  Italian  philosopher.  This  was  the  too  often  over- 
looked William  Gilbert  of  Colchester. 

Gilbert  deserves  high  rank  among  physicists  and  he 
especially  commands  their  admiration  and  deserves, 
their  gratitude  for  his  splendid  experimental  researches, 
in  magnetism  and  electricity,  of  which  sciences  he  is 
justly  called  the  father.  The  elementary  phenomena 
of  both  electricity  and  magnetism  had  been  known  to- 
men  for  at  least  two  thousand  years,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  them.  Like  Gal- 
ileo he  recognized  the  imbecility  of  the  methods  <^ 
antiquity  and  the  importance  of  experiment  in  search- 
ing for  truth,  and  although  his  field  of  operations  was 
limited,  his  work  was  none  the  lees  exhaustive  and 
thorough.  He  denounced  the  methods  of  the  school- 
men with  a  courage  characteristic  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belonged.  As  to  his  conclusions,  he  felt  that  secu- 
rity which  is  only  found  in  company  with  the  experi- 
mental method  of  investigation.  In  the  preface  to  his 
great  work,  "  On  the  Loadstone  and  Magnetic  Bodies 
and  the  Great  Magnet,  the  Earth,"  he  says:  **  Our  doc- 
trine of  the  loadstone  is  contradictory  to  most  of  the 
principles  and  axioms  of  the  Greeks,"  and  also,  ^  We 
do  not  at  all  quote  the  ancients  and  the  Greeks  as  our 
supporters,  for  neither  can  paltry  Greek  argumenta- 
tion demonstrate  the  truth  more  substantially  nor 
Greek  terms  more  effectively,  nor  can  both  elucidate 
it  better."  He  seems  much  in  doubt  as  to  the  recep- 
tion likely  to  be  extended  to  his  work,  and  in  his  pref- 
ace speaks  boldly  as  follows: 

"But  why  should  I,  in  so  vast  an  ocean  of  books 
whereby  the  minds  of  the  studious  are  bemuddled  and 
vexed;  of  books  of  the  more  stupid  sort  whereby  the 
common  herd  and  fellows  without  a  spark  of  talent 
are  made  intoxicated,  crazy,  puffed  up;  are  led  to- 
write  numerous  books  and  to  profess  themselves  phi- 
losophers, physicians,  mathematicians,  and  astrologers, 
the  while  ignoring  and  contemning  men  of  learning; 
why,  I  say,  should  I  add  aught  further  to  this  con- 
fused world  of  writings,  or  why  should  I  submit  thie- 
noble  and  (as  comprising  many  things  before  unheard 
of)  this  new  and  inadmissible  philosophy  to  the  judg- 
ment of  men  who  have  taken  oath  to  follow  the 
opinions  of  others;  to  the  most  senseless  oorruptors  of 
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the  arts,  to  lettered  downs,  grammatists,  sophists, 
^pouters,  and  the  wrong-headed  rabble,  to  be  de- 
nounced, torn  to  tatters  and  heaped  with  contumely. 

"To  you  alone,  true  philosophers,  ingenuous  minds, 
who  not  only  in  books  hut  in  things  themselves  look 
for  knowledge,  have  I  dedicated  these  foundations  of 
magnetic  science— a  new  style  of  philosophizing." 

During  the  middle  ages  the  magicians  and  the  mys- 
tics held  sway.  All  natural  phenomena  that  were  at 
all  rare  or  a  little  out  of  the  usual  order  were  consid- 
•ered  occult  and  often  miraculous.  These  were  years 
of  unquestioning  credulity,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
statements  issuing  from  recognized  authority  were 
unhesitatingly  accepted.  Concerning  the  natural 
magnet  or  loadstone  the  most  astonishing  notions 
prevailed  up  to  the  time  of  Gilbert.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  belief  that  it  would  not  attract 
iron  if  rubbed  with  garlic,  or  when  in  the  presence  of 
'  a  diamond,  although  when  rendered  powerless  through 
the  influence  of  this  gem,  its  virtue  and  power  of 
attraction  might  be  restored  by  a  bath  of  buck's 
blood.  It  was  also  the  common  opinion  that  if  a  load- 
stone be  suspended  on  the  arm  of  a  balance,  the  iron 
which  it  will  support  will  add  nothing  to  its  weight; 
that  its  attractive  power  generally  disappears  at  night; 
that  it  acts  as  a  charm,  preserving  women  from  witch- 
•craft;  that  it  will  make  husbands  agreeable  to  wives 
and  restore  wives  to  husbands.  It  is  worth  remark- 
ing that  similar  notions  regarding  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  loadstone  still  exist  among  many  people.  In 
Japan  it  is  still  a  common  belief  that  a  magnet  will  lose 
its  attractive  power  a  short  time  before  the  occurrence 
of  an  earthquake,  and  a  small  magnet  to  which  hangs  a 
nail  or  other  bit  of  iron  will  often  be  found  in  some 
public  place,  an  accepted  forecaster  of  this  dreaded 
disturbance;  while  in  a  large  city  in  the  United  States, 
rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  a  widely-known  univer- 
sity and  other  institutions  of  learning,  I  found,  a  few 
years  since,  a  merchant  doing  a  thriving  business  in 
the  sale  of  small  fragments  of  loadstone  to  be  carried 
about  the  person  as  charms. 

In  this  age  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  absurd 
views  prevailed  for  hundreds  of  years  when  the  fallacy 
of  almost  any  one  of  them  might  have  been  instantly 
exposed  by  a  simple  experiment.  Gilbert  was  the  lirst 
to  apply  experimental  methods  in  a  systematic  way  to 
the  study  of  the  curious  phenomena  of  magnetism 
And  electricity,  and  he  quickly  brushed  aside  a  hun- 
dred myths,  romances  and  vagaries  by  which  the 
whole  subject  had  long  been  completely  befogged. 
He  was  often  unable  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  those 
who  had  contributed  to  this  mystification.  "In  such 
like  follies  and  fables,"  he  says,  "do  philosophers  of 


the  vulgar  sort  take  delight;  with  such  like  do  they 
cram  readers  a-hungered  for  things  abstruse,  and 
every  ignorant  gaper  for  nonsense."  He  wisely  con- 
demns those  who  are  satisfied  to  "chew  the  cud  of 
ancient  opinions"  with  apparently  no  appetite  for 
fresh  intellectual  food;  and  in  charming  indifference 
to  the  school  of  Aristotle  he  remarks,  "As  for  the 
causes  of  magnetic  movements,  referred  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers  to  the  four  elements  and  to  prime 
qualities,  these  we  leave  for  roaches  and  moths  to  play 
upon."  Gilbert  showed  a  keen,  almost  a  prophetic 
insight  into  the  then  little  understood  laws  of  force 
and  motion,  in  his  comments  on  the  possibility  of  pro- 
ducing a  perpetual-motion  engine  by  means  of  the 
loadstone.  Cardan  had  declared  its  possibility,  and 
commenting  on  this  Gilbert  remarks  that  "the  con- 
trivers of  such  machines  have  but  little  practice  in 
magnetic  experiments."  He  reminds  them  that  "no 
magnetic  attraction  can  be  greater  (whatever  art» 
whatever  form  of  instrument  you  employ)  than  the 
force  of  retention,"  and  also  that  the  attraction  is  a 
mutual  relation  in  which  both  are  concerned  and  not 
one  alone.  Referring  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  idea 
of  a  magnetic  perpetual  motion  by  repeated  copying 
and  republication  from  century  to  century,  he  remarks 
with  more  force  than  elegance,  "May  the  gods  damn 
all  such  sham,  pilfered,  distorted  works,  which  do  but 
muddle  the  minds  of  students."  Lovers  of  science 
and  of  sound  learning  owe  much  to  this  sturdy  old 
physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  must  always  share 
with  Galileo  the  honor  of  founding  the  modern  exper- 
imental philosophy,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
had  he  given  his  whole  energy  to  the  cultivation  of 
science,  instead  of  devoting  the  greater  part  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  few  names  would  have  out- 
ranked his. 

It  would  be  a  serious  oversight  to  omit  at  this  point 
a  consideration,  and  a  relatively  full  consideration,  of 
the  claims  of  another  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  to  the  authorship  of  the  reformation 
in  the  study  of  science  for  which  that  age  must  eves' 
be  justly  celebrated. 

Lord  Bacon  and  Gralileo  were  contemporaries,  and  it 
may  not  be  justly  asserted  that  the  Englishman  was 
aware  of  or  in  any  way  infiuenced  by  the  work  of  the 
Italian.  But  of  Gilbert's  great  work  he  must  have 
known,  for  it  was  completed  when  Bacon  first  announced 
his  intention  to  undertake  the  "reorganization  of  the 
sciences."  That  great  credit  must  be  accorded  to  Ba- 
con for  his  masterly  analysis  of  the  principles  of  induc- 
tive reasoning  and  his  effort  to  purify  the  methods  of 
scientific  inquiry,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  called  inquiry 
which  had  long  been  in  vogue,  no  one  can  deny.    At  a 
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comparatively  early  age  he  felt  himself  charged  with 
that  duty  and  his  intentions  are  clearly  announced  in 
a  place-seeking  letter  addressed  to  his  uncle,  in  which 
he  says,  "I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  prov- 
ince," and  expresses  his  desire  to  **  purge  it  of  two 
sorts  of  rovers,  whereof  the  one  with  frivolous  dispu- 
tations, confutations,  and  verbosities,  the  other  with 
blind  experiments  and  auricular  traditions  and  impos- 
tures, hath  committed  so  many  spoils.*'  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  not  a  man  of  science, 
that  he  never  made  a  contribution  to  science,  and  that 
the  inductive  method  as  expounded  by  him  has  never 
been  adopted  in  scientific  investigation.  He  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  importance  and  necessity  of  Hy- 
pothesis in  the  application  of  the  experimental  method, 
•This  was  perfectly  understood  and  elegantly  applied 
by  Gilbert  when  he  imagined  the  earth  to  be  a  great 
magnet,  and  then  marshalled  his  facts,  obtained  from 
observation  or  experiment,  to  the  support  or  rejection 
of  that  theory.  Tyndall  has  specially  treated  of  the 
value  of  imagination  in  science,  and  the  classical 
researches  of  Faraday  afford  a  most  perfect  illustra- 
tion of  its  use.  Indeed,  everyone  will  admit  that  the 
greatest  advances  in  physical  science  have  come  from 
the  conservative  use  of  hypothesis,  always  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  crucial  test  of  experiment.  Of  this  New- 
ton's discovery  of  the  law  of  gravitation  is  perhaps  the 
most  notable  example.  Newton  did  not  discover  the 
law  of  inverse  squares;  he  simply  imagined  it  and 
then  proceeded  to  find  if  it  did  not  fit  all  known  facts 
relating  to  mass  attraction.  Thus  deduction  is  as^ 
useful  in  science  as  induction,  provided  always  it 
is  guarded  and  checked  by  experiment  and  obser- 
vation. 

The  lavish  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
Bacon  as  the  creator  of  the  true  method  of  scientific 
research,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  unmerited.  He  has 
long  worn  honors  which  by  right  belong  to  Gilbert, 
Galileo,  and  others,  and  in  these  later  years  it  is  even 
proposed  to  add  to  them  the  wreath  of  laurel  which 
has  for  three  centuries  adorned  the  brow  of  one  of  his 
own  countrymen  and  contemporaries,  as  the  greatest 
poet  and  dramatist  of  any  country  or  any  age.  Fortu- 
nately what  may  be  called  the  "laboratory  method" 
is  now  successfully  applied  to  literary  as  well  as  scien- 
tific research,  and  it  is  entirely  competent,  when  once 
it  is  properly  enlisted,  to  settle  forever  this  interesting 
but  curious  controversy. 

Thus  Galileo,  Gilbert,  Kepler,  and  other  pioneers 
succeeded  within  a  single  century  in  breaking  the 
influence  of  the  Aristotelian  traditions,  and  in  start- 
ing natural  philosophers  along  that  line  which  so 
quickly  leads  to  fields  rich  with  rewards  of  value  to  all 


mankind.  Two  thousand  years  before  Archimedes 
had  pointed  out  the  way  and  had  himself  traveled 
therein;  but  a  blind  adherence  to  the  dictum  of  au- 
thority closed  the  gate  which  had  been  bravely  opened. 
Fortunately  for  us  who  live  today,  the  spell  was 
broken,  the  paralysis  ceased  three  hundred  years  ago. 
From  this  time  to  the  present  the  progress  of  experi- 
mental science  has  been  continuous,  but  brief  refer- 
ence may  well  be  made  to  a  few  great  names  by  way 
of  contrasting  the  conditions  under  which  they 
wrought  with  those  of  the  present. 

Believers  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  may  refer 
with  some  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  the  birth  of 
Newton  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  year  near  the 
beginning  of  which  Galileo  died.  Although  a  mathe- 
matical philosopher  of  the  first  order,  Newton  was  also 
skilled  in  experimentation.  Most  of  his  work  is  today, 
and  must  always  be,  a  model  for  those  who  wish  to 
master  both  deductive  and  inductive  processes.  There' 
is  no  more  beautiful  and  instructive  example  of  the 
.care  with  which  theory  should  be  fortified  by  experi- 
ment than  is  furnished  by  his  painstaking  series  of 
studies  of  the  vibratory  periods  of  pendulums  com- 
posed of  different  materials.  It  was  easy  to  assume 
from  ordinary  phenomena  that  the  attraction  between 
two  masses  of  matter  was  proportional  to  their  masses 
and  independent  of  the  nature,  color,  or  other  peculi- 
arity of  the  material.  But  Newton  was  not  content  to 
make  this  assumption  until  he  had  demonstrated  its 
truth  by  incontrovertible  experiment.  With  this  inci- 
dent in  view  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  in  his 
splendid  researches  in  optics  he  should  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  the  spectra  produced  by  different 
materials  were  of  the  same  length,  a  conclusion  that  a 
simple  measurement  would  have  n^^tived  and  thd 
incorrectness  of  which  it  is  strange  he  did  not  acci- 
dentally discover.  By  this  curious  oversight  he  was 
led  to  make  the  erroneous  statement  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  telescope  was  only  possible  by  the  use  of 
reflectors. 

Little  is  known  concerning  Newton's  facilities  for 
work,  although  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were  as 
good  as  could  be  procured  in  his  day.  We  know  that 
he  ground  lenses  and  prisms,  polished  mirrors,  and 
constructed  other  apparatus  which  he  found  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  researches.  His  flrst 
communication  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  was 
that  in  which  he  announced  his  optical  discoveries; 
and  these  it  appears  were  made  in  Cambridge,  appa- 
rently in  his  own  living  room.  This  important  paper 
contains  not  only  the  announcement  of  the  refrangi- 
bility  of  light,  but  incidentally  another  phenomenon 
is  referred  to  (and  for  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I  know)» 
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that,  in  these  days  when  a  young  man  selects  his  uni- 
versity by  a  comparison  of  the  standing  of  the  foot 
and  base  ball  teams  representing  the  more  widely 
known  institutions  of  learning,  must  be  considered  as 
quite  worthy  of  our  attention.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  it 
18  not  generally  known  that  in  this  famous  paper  New- 
ton discusses  the  philosophy  of  curved  pitching ,  and, 
showing  how  it  may  be  accomplished,  makes  an  inge- 
nious application  of  it  to  his  optical  theory.  It  might 
be  pertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  phenomenal  ath- 
lete who  a  few  years  ago  brought  this  artifice  into  the 
noble  American  game  cribbed  it  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

Although  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Newton  had  at 
his  command  anything  that  could,  with  any  sort  of 
propriety,  be  called  a  laboratory  it  is  likely  that  as  a 
coUege  professor  and  lecturer  certain  limited  facilities 
for  illustrative  experiment  were  at  hand;  and  this  was 
doubtless  also  true  of  many  philosophers  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  For  instruments  suitable  for  original 
investigation  it  is  highly  probable  Newton,  as  well  as 
all  who  preceded  him  and  including  also  all  who  fol- 
lowed him  for  a  period  of  many  years,  was  obliged  to 
depend  on  his  own  resources  almost  exclusively. 

Our  admiration  for  the  founders  of  modern  physics 
must  be  enormously  increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
limitations  under  which  much  of  their  most  valuable 
work  was  done.  When  Newton  was  converting  his 
theory  of  the  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  into  estab- 
lished fact  he  could  only  ascertain  the  possible  effect 
of  change  of  temperature  upon  the  period  of  a  pendu- 
lum by  means  of  a  comparison  of  the  length  of  an  iron 
bar  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  on  a  hot  summer's 
day  with  its  length  on  a  frosty  morning  in  winter. 
Even  in  the  earlier  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  licmdon,  one  may  find  time  measured  in  misereres 
and  temperature  in  inches,  and  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent effects  of  the  growth  of  exact  science  must  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  its  evolution  necessitated 
increased  precision  in  the  art  of  measuring,  and  of  this 
the  people  have  always  enjoyed  the  full  benefit  in  all 
Off  the  extensive  commercial  and  business  transactions 
in  which  the  public  is  absorbed. 

Newton  left  behind  him  a  group  of  brilliant  dis- 
ciples, and  these  wera  in  turn  followed  by  others,  and 
the  advance  of  the  physical  sciences  has  been  almost 
unchecked  since  his  day,  although  there  have  been 
p«riod8  during  which  magnificent  spurts  have  been 
made,  rare  occasions  on  which  whole  new  fields  of 
research  have  been  explored  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  golden  age  is 
always  the  present,  but  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  at  no  other  time  in  its  history  has  the  advance  of 


physical  science  been  so  rapid  as  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  no  other  decade  has  been  so  crowded  with 
brilliant  results  and  substantial  extensions  of  the  lim- 
its of  human  knowledge  as  the  last.  I  think  I  am  not 
wrong  in  attributing  this  in  a  very  large  measure  to 
the  evolution  of  the  physical  laboratory,  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

Having  traced  at  some  length,  but  still  imperfectly, 
I  fear,  the  growth  of  natural  philosophy  as  an  experi- 
mental science,  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  beauti* 
ful  discoveries  concerning  the  inter-relation  of  natural 
phenomena  which  its  disciples  have  from  time  to  time 
announced,  and  which  have  at  once  charmed  the  culti- 
vated and  delighted  the  ignorant.  Nor  do  you  need  to 
be  told  of  the  splendid  practical  application  of  these 
discoveries,  by  means  of  which  the  comforts  of  life 
have  been  enormously  multiplied  and  wretchedness 
and  anxiety  enormously  lessened.  What  is  astound- 
ing about  the  whole  affair  is  that  not  until  experi- 
mental natural  science  had  over  and  over  again  proved, 
by  its  usefulness  to  mankind,  its  right  to  fair  consid- 
eration along  with  the  recognized  departments  of  lib- 
eral learning,  was  it  admitted  into  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  college  curriculum.  Only  in  these  very  recent 
years  has  original,  experimental  research  found  its 
place  as  an  educational  factor. 

Indeed,  until  recently  not  only  was  original  research 
not  encouraged,  but  by  the  system  of  education  gen- 
erally in  vogue  it  was  actually  discouraged.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  now  and  then  an  irrepressible  genius, 
filled  with  the  "  divine  afflatus,"  who  persisted,  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  in  the  experimental  study  of  nature,  an 
occupation  which  was  generally  both  unappreciated 
and  unrewarded,  except  in  the  keen  satisfaction  which 
accompanies  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  compared  to 
which,  for  those  who  have  once  tasted,  all  other  pleas- 
ures count  for  little.  This  was  the  "  invisible  siren" 
to  which  Archimedes  was  always  listening  and  which 
charmed  Galileo  and  Newton  and  Franklin  and  Davy 
and  a  legion  besides.  It  was  the  fascination  of  dis- 
covery which  led  Henry  to  pursue  the  beautiful 
researches  in  electricity  for  which  he  is  justly  famous, 
notwithstanding  his  seven  hours  of  hard  labor  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Albany  Academy. 

But  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  century  the 
practical  value  of  experimental  research  came  to  be 
recognized  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead,  in  sporadic 
instances,  to  some  provision  for  'aiding  those  engaged 
in  it.  A  most  notable  illustration  is  the  laboratory  of 
the  Royal  Institution  in  London.  The  object  of  its 
establishment  by  C/Ount  Rumford  was  essentially  prac- 
tical and  humanitarian.  It  was  to  serve  for  "  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  all  new  and  useful 
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improYements,  and  teaching  the  application  of  scien- 
tific diecoveries  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  to  the  increase  of  domestic  comfort  and 
convenience."  It  originally  contained  a  workshop  for 
blacksmiths,  with  a  forge  and  bellows,  all  sorts  of 
models  of  machinery,  and  at  one  time  a  score  of  young 
mechanics  were  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house.  By 
a  rapid  evolution  it  became  the  most  famous  labora- 
tory of  research  in  the  world,  and  even  its  founder 
would  be  compelled  to  admit  that  by  its  devotion  to 
pure  science  and  seeming  neglect  of  the  practical,  it 
has  been  infinitely  more  useful  to  those  whom  it  was 
originally  planned  to  benefit  than  if  it  had  been  held 
closely  to  the  lines  at  first  laid  down.  The  splendid 
and  continuous  series  of  epoch-making  discoveries  by 
Thomas  Young,  Davy,  Faraday,  and  Tyndall  constitute 
a  monument  to  the  founder  of  the  institution  com- 
pared with  which  any  conceivable  structure  in  marble, 
granite  or  bronze  must  sink  into  insignificance. 

It  may  be  instructive  and  even  encouraging  to  note 
that  one  of  the  endowments  from  which  it  is  sup- 
ported came  from  a  certain  Mr.  Fuller,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  in  a  report  of  the  Treasurer,  that  although  'Hhe 
feebleness  of  his  constitution  denied  him  at  all  other 
times  and  places  the  rest  necessary  for  health,  he  could 
always  find  repose  and  even  quiet  slumber  amid  the 
murmuring  lectures  of  the  Royal  Institution;  and 
that  in  gratitude  for  the  peaceful  hours  thus  snatched 
from  an  otherwise  restless  life,  he  bequeathed  to  it  a 
magnificent  legacy  of  ;^0,000." 

The  keen  interest  in  physical  science  created  by 
the  work  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  London  and  insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  character  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  resulted  in  the  prosecution  of  original  research 
by  many  college  professors,  in  quarters  mostly  of  their 
own  providing  and  equipment  and  in  addition  to  their 
regular  and  already  exacting  duties  as  lecturers  and 
teachers.  In  rare  instances  the  corporation  funds 
were  in  part  available  for  the  support  of  such  work, 
and  it  began  to  be  dimly  understood  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  encourage,  in  a  not  too  generous  manner,  one 
who  was  disposed  to  devote  his  spare  energies  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  The  circle  of  those  who  interrogated 
nature  by  experiment  was  thus  greatly  widened,  and 
college  instruction  was  vitalized  in  consequence.  But 
no  one  had  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  undergraduate,  or  even  graduate  stu- 
dents, might  wisely  be  invited  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  this  noblest  and  most  useful  of  all  learning,  the 
learning  how  to  learn.  Only  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  however,  the  thought  had  lodged  itself  in  more 
than  one  brain,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  possible  to 
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determine  with  accuracy  and  fairness  to  whom  credit 
should  be  given  for  its  first  formal  expression. 

Liaboratories  in  which  students  were  instructed  in 
chemistry  by  actually  doing  the  experiments  them- 
selves instead  of  watching  a  professor  at  long  range, 
were  in  sucessful  operation  long  before  similar  facil- 
ities were  offered  students  in  physics.  In  chemical 
laboratories  the  necessary  appliances  are  few  and  the 
manipulations  are  more  a  matter  of  routine  than  in 
those  devoted  to  instruction  in  physics.  Indeed  I  feel 
sure  that  I  give  no  offense  to  our  friends  the  chemists 
in  claiming  that  the  physical  laboratory,  with  its 
necessarily  more  elaborate  and  expensive  equipment; 
its  wider  and  more  fertile  field ;  together  with  the 
magnificent  generalizations  with  which  it  has  to  deal, 
and  including,  as  it  does,  the  higher  developments  of 
chemistry  itself  as  one  of  its  problems,  constitutes  a 
distinctly  higher  type  of  intellectual  achievement. 

In  an  address  given  nearly  ten  years  ago;  Lord  Kel- 
vin claims  that  the  first  chemical  laboratory  for  the 
instruction  of  students  was  founded  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  prior  to  the  year  1831.  To  Liebig,  how- 
ever, unquestionably  belongs  the  credit  of  creating 
the  chemical  laboratory  for  students,  much  as  it  exists 
today.'*'  The  young  chemists  who  flocked  to  his  school 
fifty  years  ago  quickly  disseminated  his  methods 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Lord  Kelvin  also 
claims  that  the  first  physical  laboratory  for  students 
was  at  Glasgow  and  that  it  began  to  grow  shortly  after 
he  entered  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  now  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.  Beginning,  as  he  did  at  that  time« 
the  wonderful  series  of  original  investigations  which 
have  made  him  easily  the  first  physicist  of  the  present 
age,  he  invited  certain  of  his  students  to  assist  him  in 
the  experimental  work.  Other  students  volunteered 
to  assist  in  the  same  way  and  shortly  and  necessarily, 
under  the  inspiration  of  such  a  master,  he  had  a  score  or 
more  of  young  men  regularly  engaged  in  experimental 
work  of  various  kinds.  It  does  not  appear,  however , 
that  the  work  formed  a  part  of  a  prescribed  course  of 
study  in  the  University  or  that  it  was  pursued  accord- 
ing to  a  systematic  plan  for  its  educational  value, 
am  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  credit  of 
establishing  the  first  physical  laboratory  for  students, 
in  which  regular  courses  of  experiment  were  followed, 
constituting  a  definite  part  of  the  curriculum,  belongs 
to  our  own  country.  The  first  suggestion,  including, 
as  it  did,  a  clearly  outlined  plan,  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Wm.  B.  Rogers  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1864, 
entitled,  "  Scope  and  Plan  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
Science  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy."   In  1869  the  well-known  physical  laboratory  of 
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this  institution  was  opened  to  students,  being,  as  far 
as  I  know,  the  first  of  its  kind.  Professor  Adams,  of 
King's  College,  London,  writing  in  1871,  said  that  Pro- 
fessor Clifton  had  three  years  before  proposed  that  a 
course  of  training  in  a  physical  laboratory  should  form 
a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  every  student  in  physics. 
This  proposition  was  approved  and  was  shortly  put  in 
operation,  so  that  New  England  and  Old  England  must 
have  made  this  departure  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
time.  It  is  sufficient  to  know,  however,  that  the 
physical  laboratory  for  students  had  its  start.  Its 
phenomenal  growth  during  the  few  years  of  its  life  is 
familiar  to  you  all.  On  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  it  has 
come  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  every  institution  of 
learning  worthy  of  the  name.  And  best  of  all,  through 
its  influence  nearly  every  institution  has  become  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  acontributer  to  the  stock  of 
human  knowledge.  It  has  been  discovered  that  even 
the  student  himself  should  not  be  confined  to  a  repe- 
tition or  examination  of  what  others  have  done  before 
him,  but  that  his  training  will  be  most  effective  if  he 
be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  explore  regions  quite 
unknown,  and  thus  the  fountains  of  original  truth 
have  been  enormously  multiplied. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  beneficent  influence 
which  the  physical  laboratory  has  exercised  is  that  in 
virtue  of  which  it  has  practically  forced  nearly  all 
other  departments  of  learning  to  become  its  imitators. 
Although  very  reluctantly  admitted  to  the  course  of 
study  provided  for  what  was  and  still  is  often  errone- 
ously called  a  **  liberal  education,"  it  was  soon  found 
that  if  the  simple  ''  culture  effect''  be  considered  alone, 
the  new  education  asks  no  odds  of  the  old,  while  in 
the  production  of  sound  thinking  and  a  virile  intel- 
lectuality it  is  far  and  away  ahead.  Within  the  last 
decade  the  laboratory  method  has  come  to  prevail  in 
nearly  every  kind  of  instruction.  This  is  not  only  true 
of  the  biologist,  the  geologist,  <and  in  natural  science 
everywhere,  but  as  well  of  the  linguist,  the  historian, 
and  even  of  the  psychologist,  who  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  first  to  recognize  the  power  and  fertility  of  the  new 
instrument.  Questions  that  have  little  to  do  with 
material  things  are  found  to  yield  to  experimental 
treatment.  Only  recently  I  found  in  the  laboratory 
of  a  widely  known  institution  of  learning  a  delicately 
balanced  couch  with  an  automatic  graphical  register- 
ing attachment,  on  which  men  were  put  to  sleep,  in 
order  that  the  nature  of  the  "  stuff  of  which  dreams 
are  made*'  may  be  studied. 

Now  the  splendid  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  do- 
main of  man's  intelltet  is  being  extended  at  a  rate 
never  before  dreamed  of.  A  few  years  ago  there  could 
be  found  here  and  there  an  earnest  and  devoted  spirit 


engaged  in  the  extension  of  human  knowledge  by 
original  research  in  spite  of  many  difficult  and  dis- 
couraging conditions.  Now  a  mighty  army  of  truth 
seekers  has  been  organized.  It  is  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  methods  most  likely  to  lead  to  success,  and 
equipped  with  the  most  perfect  appliances  that  can 
be  conceived.  In  this  army  every  department  of 
learning  is  represented,  and  with  the  vigor  of  youth 
and  the  inspiration  of  great  victories  already  won,  it 
marches  forward  into  the  next  century  with  a  prom 
ise  and  potency  that  may  well  excite  wonder  and 
admiration. 

My  friends  of  the  other  side,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any 
other  side  to  this  question,  will  pardon,  I  think,  the 
enthusiastic  spirit  in  which  I  have  brought  my  re- 
marks to  an  end.  It  is  justified  by  the  event  which  is 
the  excuse  for  my  claiming  your  attention  at  all. 

Tomorrow  a  new  temple  of  learning,  the  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
be  dedicated  to  experimental  science.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  such  an  event  would  have  been  impossible, 
even  in  Chicago.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  then 
dedicated  to  literature  or  to  art;  it  might  have  been 
opened  as  a  museum  of  natural  history,  embracing  a 
curious  collection  of  specimens  illustrating  the  freaks 
of  nature  and  the  mistakes  of  man;  it  might  have  con- 
tained ill -shaped,  badly  ventilated,  and  poorly  lighted 
halls  for  lectures  on  logic  or  philosophy,  or  for  recita- 
tions in  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics, — whatever  it 
might  have  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  could 
not  have  been  what  it  is  today.  In  this  costly  and 
beautiful  buUding  a  generous  and  wise  patron  of  learn- 
ing has  made  a  splendid  contribution  to  an  already 
magnificent  educational  foundation.  If  properly  sup- 
ported and  endowed  for  its  future  career,  as  it  must 
be,  and  guided  as  it  is  by  an  accomplished  director 
whose  brilliant  researches  have  already  become  famous 
throughout  the  whole  scientific  world,  what  may  we 
not  expect  of  it  in  the  future.  Within  its  walls  there  will 
be  no  "chewing  the  cud  of  ancient  opinions."  except 
just  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  the  extraction  of  any 
nutrition  which  they  may  contain;  there  will  be  no  in- 
structor content  at  the  close  of  his  career  to  imitate 
Savile  in  thanking  Qod  that  he  has  redeemed  his 
pledge  and  discharged  his  duty  to  his  pupils  by  pre- 
senting the  views  of  those  who  lived  two  thousand 
years  ago. 

Representing  no  one  of  the  many  laboratories  of 
physics  which  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the 
United  States  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
but  in  a  sense  and  tem'porarily  representing  them  all, 
I  offer  greeting  to  this  noble  and  stately  addition  to 
their  ranks  and  bid  it  Hail  and  Welcome! 
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CONVOCATION  ADDKB88  DKLIYBBSD  BT 

HEAD  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  A.  MICHELSON. 
Thx  Uniykbsitt  of  Chicaoo. 


Ladies  akd  Gentlemeiv  : 

We  are  met  to  celebrate  the  day  which  begins  the 
seventh  quarter  of  the  work  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  at  the  same  time  to  tender  our  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  princely  gift  of  Mr.  Ryerson  to  our  Uni- 
versity and  to  science— the  Ryerson  Physical  Labora- 
tory. It  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  inappropriate 
on  an  occasion  of  this  character  to  give  a  few  illustra- 
tions of  the  methods  and  objects  of  physical  science. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  this  means  we  may  be  enabled 
to  form  a  better  conception  of  the  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities which  are  now  placed  within  our  reach  for 
its  advancement.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  address  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  objects  which  it  is  the  ambition 
of  the  student  of  physical  science  to  attain,  and  to 
give  a  few  examples — necessarily  very  general  and  very 
brief — of  the  methods  of  attacking  some  of  the  prob- 
lems involved. 

I  trust  I  will  be  pardoned  in  using  for  this  purpose 
illustrations  drawn  chiefly  from  a  single  branch  of 
physical  science— the  one  in  which  the  larger  part  of 
my  own  work  has  been  done — and  which  I  confess  is 
to  my  mind  decidedly  the  roost  elegant  and  fascinat- 
ing of  all — from  the  aesthetic  as  well  as  from  the 
scientific  standpoint. 

The  development  of  the  human  race  is  typified 
by  the  growth  of  the  child  ;  and  as  the  first  evidence 
of  the  child's  intelligence  is  exhibited  in  its  first 
feeble  and  futile  eCForts  to  interpret  the  sensations 
which  pour  in  upon  its  limited  understanding,  so 
for  ages,  in  the  past  history  of  the  race,  man  has 
endeavored  to  observe,  to  investigate,  to  classify,  to 
explain,  all  of  the  more  striking,  beautiful,  grand  or 
wonderful  of  Nature's  works.  The  immense  majority 
of  our  impressions  are  obtained  through  our  sense  of 
sight,  and  naturally  our  first  efforts  were  directed  to 
the  observation  and  consideration  of  the  things  we  see. 
The  sky,  the  earth,  the  ocean ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars ;  the  gorgeous  colors  of  £he  sunset ;  the  rainbow, 
the  lightning — What  are  they?  Whence  come  they? 
What  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  maze  of  their  bewild- 
ering complexity? 

These  and  like  questions  have  been  asked  from  the 
time  when  reason's  first  feeble  efforts  began  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  existence. 

Most  of  these  must  remain  to  our  limited  intelligence 
unanswered — perhaps  forever  unanswerable — save, 
possibly,  the  last.    To  inquire  into  the  faeU  of  Nature, 
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to  investigate  their  relaiions,  one  with  another,  to 
ascertain  the  general  laws  which  they  obey,  to  explain 
their  actions  and  reactions  (that  is,  to  eUusify  new  or 
hitherto  unobserved  phenomena  among  those  with 
which  long  experience  has  made  us  familiar)— these 
are  legitimate  and  worthy  objects  of  the  profound 
study  of  the  greatest  minds. 

The  physical  universe  consists  of  various  aggrega- 
tions of  matter  concentrated  in  systems  of  nebulae, 
stars,  planets,  and  satellites,  which  are  separated  by 
immense  distances  which  are  almost  if  not  quite  void 
of  matter  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  usually 
understood  —  as  anything  capable  of  affecting  the 
senses. 

The  stars  affect  our  sense  of  sight,  and  we  infer  that 
they  are  material  bodies— and  indeed  we  may  even  go 
farther,  and  say  that  we  know  them  to  be  made  of  the 
name  kinds  of  matter  as  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar. 

Till  the  most  recent  times  there  was  no  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  interstellar  spaces  were  not 
empty  voids.  But  it  seems  now  very  probable  that 
these  spaces  are  filled  by  a  very  remarkable  medium 
called  the  ether,  the  vibrations  of  which  communicate 
to  us,  in  the  form  of  light  and  heat,  the  energy  given 
out  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  medium  constitutes 
the  one  solitary  bridge  which  spans  the  abyss  by 
which  our  speck  of  earth  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  universe. 

The  probability  is  very  strong  that  this  medium  is 
also  a  form  of  matter— possessing,  it  is  true,  the  prop- 
erties ordinarily  associated  with  matter  in  a  highly 
exaggerated  form — but  differing  from  it  in  degree  only 
— not  in  kind.  An  extremely  ingenious  and  remark* 
able  theory  due  to  Sir  William  Thomson,  Lord  Kelvin, 
and  called  "  The  Vortex  Theory,"  supposes  that  ordi- 
nary matter  consist  simply  of  portions  of  a  universal 
ether  differentiated  from  the  rest  by  their  motions. 

One  step  further  would  lead  to  one  of  the  grandest 
generalizations  conceivable  with  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  physical  universe : 

TTiere  is  but  one  substance— the  ether ;  and  the  end- 
less  variety  of  phenomena  which  constitute  the  phy st- 
eal universe  are  different  modes  of  motion  ofitspari9. 

Of  these  modes  of  motion  there  is  one  with  which 
we  are  to  a  certain  extent  familiar,  from  its  analogies 
to  the  vibrations  which  produce  sound,  but  which  in 
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some  re8x>ect8  may  better  b^  likened  to  the  motion  of 
water-waves.  Of  these  last,  the  most  familiar  example 
is  that  of  the  unruly  heavings  and  tossings  of  the 
ocean ;  but  the  associations  connected  with  the  close 
contemplation  of  such  motions  are  not  frequently  con- 
ducive to  a  state  of  mind  tending  toward  an  apprecia- 
tion either  of  its  aesthetic  features  or  its  use  as  a 
scientific  illustration.  Let  us  therefore  rather  retire 
to  a  still,  smooth  sheet  of  water,  and  observe  the  effect 
of  dropping  a  stone  upon  its  surface.  No  doubt  all  of 
us  have  at  some  time  watched  with  interest  the  ever 
widening  circles  of  waves,  lessening  in  height  as  they 
expand  till  they  are  too  slight  to  be  visible,  or  until 
they  are  reflected  from  the  shore.  The  evanescent 
character  of  such  a  wave-motion  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  abrupt  character  of  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  and  our  illustration  will  be  considerably 
improved  if  we  substitute  for  the  falling  stone  a 
motion  which  is  itself  regular  and  continuous,  such 
as  that  of  a  pendulum  or  a  balance  wheel  {whose 
regularity  is  the  basis  of  their  application  in  clocks 
and  watches).  Suppose  then  a  heavy  pendulum  set 
swinging  in  the  water ;  the  system  of  waves  to  which 
its  motion  would  give  rise  would  be  regular  equidis- 
tant circles,  spreading  outward  with  uniform  speed  in 
all  directions  from  the  centre  of  disturbance.  If  in 
the  place  of  the  pendulum  a  vibrating  bell  or  a  tuning 
fork  be  substituted,  the  result  is  the  same  except  that 
since  now  the  recurrence  of  the  impulses  is  several 
hundred  times  as  rapid,  the  waves  are  very  much 
closer  together — the  wave-length  is  proportionally 
less.  We  naturally  associate  the  term  wave^  with  the 
motions  of  a  water  surface ;  but  the  signification  of  the 
word  may  be  extended  to  cover  any  kind  of  change 
which  is  propagated  in  any  kind  of  medium.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  a  sound  wave,  the  medium  is  usually  the 
air ;  and  the  change  which  is  propagated  is  compres- 
sion or  rarefaction.  If  the  disturbance  is  irregular, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  sharp  shock  or  the  fall  of  a  load  of 
coal,  the  resultant  sound  is  a  noise.  If  the  cause  be 
regular  the  result  is  called  a  pure  musical  tone ;  but  if 
the  purity  of  the  tone  be  carried  to  the  extreme,  the 
effect  would  be  that  which  I  may  expect  by  giving  in 
this  discourse  too  uniform  a  diet  of  fact  with  too 
sparing  a  sprinkling  of  fancy— it  will  be  voted 
monoton&us. 

In  the  illustrations  given  the  condition  which  is 
propagated  in  the  form  of  a  wave-motion  is  something 
material — i>alpable ;  and  all  the  intricate  consequences 
which  flow  from  the  simple  meehanical  assumptions 
may  be  rigorously  calculated  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  analytical  mechanics.  A  striking  illustration  of  the 
beneficial  reactions  of  practical  applications  of  science 


is  furnished  by  the  advances  in  dynamo-electric 
machinery.  The  vast  and  continually  increasing 
development  of  this  branch  of  industry  has  compelled 
both  scientific  men  and  men  of  business  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  ideas  which  but  a  few  years  ago  had 
not  even  a  name. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  promising  of  these 
developments  is  the  application  of  an  alternating  cur- 
rent of  electricity  as  a  source  of  power. 

Upon  the  practical  details  of  this  wonderfully  fertile 
field  of  electricity — ^which  may  almost  be  considered 
a  science  in  itself — I  do  not  intend  to  dwell,  but  wish 
merely  to  utilize  the  idea  of  an  alternating  current  as 
an  illustration  of  the  propagation  of  a  wave-motion. 
The  alternating  electrical  condition  which  travels  along 
a  wire  is  a  true  wave. 

The  fact  that  ordinarily  the  length  of  the  waves 
is  enormous — thousands  of  miles — does  not  in  the 
least  bar  it  from  this  classification.  This  wave-length 
may  readily  be  found  from  the  known  speed  with 
which  it  travels.  This  is  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  per  second.  Accordingly,  if  the  alternations 
at  the  dynamo  succeed  each  other  as  fast  as  two  hun- 
dred per  second,  the  waves  will  be  a  thousand  miles 
long;  a  corresponding  sound  wave  of  the  same  fre- 
quency would  be  only  five  feet. 

Now  if  it  be  desired  to  produce  a  more  rapid  vibra- 
tion than  is  obtainable  by  a  tuning-fork,  we  may  use 
a  short,  thick,  cylindrical  steel  rod,  which  when  struck 
laterally  gives  out  a  very  high  tone.  If  struck  length- 
wise, the  tone  is  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  heard  at  all. 
But  we  may  nevertheless  calculate  its  rate,  and  find 
that  for  a  rod  an  inch  long  this  would  be  a  hundred 
thousand  per  second.  If  it  were  possible  to  set  a  rod 
one  thousandth  of  an  inch  long  in  vibration,  the  rate 
would  be  a  hundred  millions,  and  then  the  length  of 
the  corresponding  electrical  waves  (supposing  that 
such  vibrations  could  produce  them)  would  be  only 
ten  feet.  The  beautiful  experiments  executed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Hertz  (whose  untimely  loss  is  deplored  by  the 
whole  scientific  world)  have  made  it  possible  to  produce 
and  to  measure  electrical  waves  still  shorter  than  these 
and  this  too  without  any  conducting  wire.  Imagine 
now  the  vibrating  rod  or  its  equivalent  to  be  made  ten 
millions  times  smaller ;  it  would  then  give  out  electri- 
cal waves  only  ^uiinr  of  an  inch  long.  But  the  vibrat- 
ing body  is  now  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  an 
atom  of  matter  and  the  length  of  the  resulting  elec- 
trical wave  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  light-wave.  It  is 
thus  clear  that  if  a  vibrating  atom  can  produce  vibra- 
tions in  the  same  medium  which  transmits  electrical 
waves,  that  these  waves  would  be  of  the  same  order 
of  magnitude  as  a  light-wave.    But  it  is  proved  that 
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both  electrical  waves  and  light- waves  are  forma  of 
energy,  that  both  are  reflected,  refracted,  absorbed, 
and  polarized  according  to  the  same  laws,  and  that 
both  travel  with  the  same  speed.  It  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  they  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  If  by  any  means  it  becomes  physically  possi- 
ble to  replace  the  minute  vibrator  by  a  mechanical 
device,  which  will  produce  the  same  number  of  elec- 
trical alternations,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted 
that  the  problem  of  the  direct  production  of  light  by 
mechanical  power  will  be  solved. 

The  investigation  of  hypotheses  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  matter,  and  of  the  ether,  and  the  true 
mechanism  of  light,  are  among  the  most  important 
problems  in  science;  and  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  these 
hypotheses  will  crystallize  from  their  '*  mother  liquor" 
of  vague  speculation  into  definite  and  complete  work- 
ing theories.  Until  this  time  is  reached,  however,  we 
cannot  hope  for  any  very  accurate  notion  of  what  light 
and  light-waves  really  are :  but  we  may  nevertheless 
content  ourselves  with  a  remarkably  exact  knowledge 
of  their  wonderful  properties;  and  in  the  meantime 
make  the  most  of  our  opportunities  in  utilizing  this 
marvellously  delicate  instrument  of  investigation. 

Most  of  us  have  at  some  time  looked  through  the 
glass  pendant  of  an  old-fashioned  chandelier  and  no 
doubt  have  noticed  the  curious  "down  hiir'  effect,  as  well 
as  the  brilliant  coloring  which  appears  to  surround  the 
borders  of  objects  viewed  through  such  a  prism.  But 
not  even  the  genius  of  a  Newton  could  have  guessed 
that  a  similar  experiment  mode  uncier  appropriate  con- 
ditions leads  to  one  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries 
in  modem  science.  There  is  an  impression  among 
practical  people  (which  however  is  happily  on  the 
decrease)  that  there  is  something  unreal,  unsubstan- 
tial— they  would  express  their  scepticism  by  saying 
**  theoretical " — in  the  conclusions  of  science ;  and  not 
infrequently  oppose  scientific  conclusions  to  those  of 
'' common  sense ";  forgetting  that  science  is  common 
sense,  refined  by  subjection  to  a  most  rigorous  scruti- 
nizing criticism.  In  the  instance  just  given  crude 
common  sense  would  be  content  with  the  observation 
that  a  prism  appears  to  displace  the  objects  viewed, 
and  confuses  and  colors  their  outline.  A  scientific 
mind  would  be  content  not  merely  with  carefully 
noting  all  the  phenomena  thus  casually  presented, 
but  would  devise  ways  and  means  of  varying  in  every 
possible  way  all  the  conditions  which  he  can  control 
in  order  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  bringing  into  prominent  relief  the 
special  features  which  he  desires  to  investigate.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  experiment 


It  is  to  the  genius  of  Newton  that  we  owe  the  first 
accurate  experiments  on  the  analysis  of  light  into  its 
constituent  colors.  This  fundamental  research,  supple- 
mented by  the  labors  of  Frauenhofer,  Kirchhoff,  and 
Bunsen,  led  to  the  discovery  cf  the  dark  and  bright 
lines  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  which  mark  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  light  which  characterize  the  substan- 
ces which  produce  them  so  that  they  may  t>e  recognisied 
in  quantities  almost  infinitesimal  and  at  distance* 
greatly  beyond  our  conception. 

So  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  use  <^ 
light  as  an  instrument  of  investigation  that  we  have 
come  to  let  our  familiarity  with  the  marvels  accom- 
plished by  its  aid  diminish  our  wonder  at  the  resulta. 

One  hundred  years  ago  it  might  have  been  admitted 
to  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  to  obtain  sooke 
rough  notion  of  the  distance  of  the  pun,  and  perhaps 
of  the  "fixed  stars";  or  even  an  approximately  correct 
idea  of  their  motions  in  space ; — ^but  what  enthusiast 
would  be  so  rash  as  to  predict  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  know  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  sun 
and  the  constitution  of  the  stars? 

Think  of  it  for  a  moment.  Light  travels  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  miles  between  two 
ticks  of  the  clock ;  it  would  reach  us  from  the  moon  in 
less  than  two  seconds,  and  from  the  sun  in  eight' 
minutes.  Yet  so  extremely  remote  are  even  the 
nearest  of  the  stars  that,  even  at  this  inconceivable 
speed,  their  light  takes  four  years  to  reach  us ;  while 
for  the  great  majority  of  them  the  light  by  which  we 
now  see  them  was  dispatched  long  before  we  were  bom! 

And  notwithstanding  these  immense  intervals  and 
these  distances  inconceivably  great — so  faithful  a  mes- 
senger is  light,  that  he  has  preserved  intact  the  mar- 
vellous record  of  all  that  transpired  in  those  remote 
spheres  of  fire.  Though  the  messenger  has  a  language 
which  is  perfectly  competent  to  deliver  his  errand,  he 
is  not  sufficiently  modernized  to  translate  it  into 
"United  States"  for  our  especial  benefit,  but  insists 
that  if  we  would  know  its  burden  we  must  humblj 
learn  to  decipher  his  hierogljrphics. 

This  we  have  but  just  begun  to  do.  We  have 
almost  learned  the  alphabet ;  have  actually  succeeded 
in  putting  together  a  few  words;  and  have  even 
caught  a  glimmering  of  meaning  in  a  few  whole  sen- 
tences— sentences  of  momentous  import,  telling  of 
cyclones  of  fire,  tornadoes  of  boiling  metal,  oonfiagra- 
tions  vastly  greater  than  the  whole  world!  Such  are 
the  mighty  truths  revealed  in  reward  for  the  labors 
of  the  patient  investigator ;  such  are  the  incentives 
to  further  labor  in  the  hope  of  new  and  perhaps  even 
more  wonderful  results. 

From  suns  and  stars  to  molecules  and  atoms  seems 
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perhaps  a  long  and  sudden  jump — but  our  Ariel  makes 
but  little  distinction  in  dealing  with  these  magnitudes, 
be  they  great  or  small.  The  telescope  has  furnished 
us  with  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
stellar  universe.  The  spectroscope — when  we  learn  to 
interpret  its  indications — will  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  structure  of  the  molecule.  A  body  or  a  system  of 
bodies  has  more  than  one  mode  of  vibrating — theoret- 
ically an  infinite  variety  at  ways ;  but  these  various 
kinds  of  vibrations  stand  in  fixed  relations  to  one 
another,  depending  on  the  shape  and  structure  of  the 
bodies  and  the  forces  which  hold  the  parts  in  place. 
In  the  simple  case  of  a  cylindrical  rod,  we  may  have 
four  such  infinite  series ;  and  it  would  be  possible — 
knowing,  from  the  sounds  thus  produced,  the  periods 
of  these  different  modes  of  vibrations — to  deduce  from 
them  the  form  of  the  vibrating  body  and  the  motions 
of  its  parts.  Now  we  have  a  number  of  striking  evi- 
dences of  regularity  and  of  remarkable  numerical 
relations  between  the  vibrations  of  the  light  emitted 
by  certain  substances,  as  evidenced  by  the  bright 
lines  which  they  show  when  examined  by  the  spectro- 
scope. Does  it  seem  visionary  to  trust  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  such  evidence  is  an  important  step  in  the 
desired  direction? 

It  is  never  safe  to  affirm  that  the  future  of  physical 
science  has  no  marvels  in  store  which  may  be  even 
more  astonishing  than  those  of  the  past ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  most  of  the  grand  underlying  principles 
have  now  been  firmly  established  and  that  further 
advances  are  to  be  sought  chiefly  in  the  rigorous  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  all  the  phenomena  which 
oome  under  our  notice.  It  is  here  that  the  science  of 
measurement  shows  its  importance — where  quantita- 
tive work  is  more  to  be  desired  than  merely  qualitative 
results.  It  is  an  almost  daily  task  of  the  scientific 
student  and  investigator  to  reply  to  queries  concern- 
ing the  practical  use  of  such  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  refinement  as  is  shown  in  almost  every  modern 
scientifically  conducted  experiment.  It  is  frequently 
admitted  that  these  uses  are  not  practical — but  I 
would  not  concede  even  this  much.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  there  was  no  occasion  for  divisions  smaller 
than  an  inch.  Two  hundred  years  ago  measurements 
smaller  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  were  required  of 
only  the  most  careful  workmen.  Twenty  years  ago — 
outside  of  scientific  measurements — a  thousandth  of  an 
inch  was  nil.  Today  an  error  of  this  magnitude  in  one 
of  our  modem  engines  would  mean  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  If  now  it  be  granted 
that  for  scientific  work,  upon  which  every  important 
practical  advance  depends,  the  order  of  accuracy  is 
from   ten   to  one  hundred   times  as  great  as  this, 


who  can  say  what  will  be  required  two  hundred  years 
— nay,  twenty  years  hence?  These  are  undoubtedly 
sufficiently  weighty  reasons  for  the  time  and  care 
which  are  indispensable  in  properly  conducted  scien- 
tific work — but  unquestionably,  the  most  important 
reason  of  all  is,  that  by  such  work,  and  such  work 
alone,  must  we  look  for  the  steady  onward  march  of 
science,  by  which  alone  truth  is  to  be  dug  from  its 
well  and  placed  upon  a  foundation  more  solid  and 
enduring  than  the  pyramids. 

An  eminent  physicist  has  remarked  that  the  future 
truths  of  physical  science  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
sixth  place  of  decimals.  In  order  to  make  such  results 
possible  the  student  and  investigator  must  have  at  his 
disposal  the  methods  and  results  of  his  predecessors, 
must  know  how  to  gauge  their  value,  and  to  apply 
them  to  his  own  work ;  and  especially  must  he  have 
at  his  command  all  the  modern  appliances  and  instru- 
ments of  precision  which  constitute  a  well-equipped 
physical  laboratory — without  which  results  of  real 
value  can  be  obtained  only  at  immense  sacrifice  of 
time  and  labor. 

The  science  of  Astronomy  appeals  far  more  power- 
fully to  most  minds  than  does  physical  science ;  which 
indeed  to  many  is  scarcely  known  even  by  name.  The 
former  is  as  old  as  history.  Its  wonders  have  com- 
pelled the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  ages, 
and  is  but  a  natural  consequence,  that  at  the  present 
day  no  important  city  in  the  civilized  world  is  without 
its  richly  endowed  observatory  where  its  trained  corps 
of  astronomers  is  able  to  study  the  phenomena  of  the 
life  of  suns  and  worlds  and  their  distribution  in  space 
and  time.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  it  has 
begun  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  man  that  there  is 
another  world  only  one  degree  less  complex  and  won- 
derful than  the  stellar  universe — the  world  of  mole- 
cules and  atoms. 

For  the  study  of  these  infinitesimal  systems  of 
pigmy  stars  we  have,  it  is  true,  no  telescope,  or  even 
microscope  to  help  us ;  but  little  by  little  we  are  con- 
structing a  powerful  logical  engine,  which  is  destined 
at  no  very  distant  day  to  bring  the  revolutions,  rota- 
tions, and  oscillations  of  these  minute  orbs  as  clearly 
to  the  mind's  eye  as  are  now  the  motions  of  the  world 
and  suns  of  the  greater  physical  universe. 

When  will  the  Kepler  come  to  marshal  the  present 
ever  increasing  array  of  facts  and  queries  into  one 
great  and  consistent  whole?  When  will  a  second 
Newton  appear  to  solve  the  riddle  of  that  complex 
microcosm  we  call  a  molecule?  This  their  problem : 
to  penetrate,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted  to  human  reason, 
that  wonderful  mysterious  whole  we  call  matter,  whose 
solar  systems  are  molecules,  whose  worlds  are  atoms. 
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THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE 

QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30,  189^. 


Membebs  of  the  Univebsitt,  Trustees,  In stbuctors, 
Students,  Fbiends  : 

We  celebrate,  this  afternoon,  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year  of  University  work.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task 
to  recall  the  history  of  the  University  from  the  begin- 
ning. A  little  more  than  live  years  ago  the  first  prop- 
osition was  made,  the  first  pledge  of  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  University  in  Chicago,  announced 
in  Boston.  Was  there  anything  significant  in  the  fact 
that  this  first  proclamation  came  from  the  seat  of  our 
oldest  University?  Four  years  ago  the  friends  of  the 
University  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  first  sub- 
scription fund,  which  amounted  to  one  million  dollars ; 
the  trustees  were  elected  and  held  their  first  meeting. 
Three  years  ago  today  it  was  my  privilege  to  accept 
the  first  appointment  on  the  University  staff,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  papers  were  signed  in  accordance 
with  which  the  funds  were  provided  for  the  foundation 
of  the  Ogden  School  of  Science.  Two  years  ago  this 
week  the  University  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future, 
although  its  future  had  become  more  sure  by  the  com- 
pletion, during  that  week,  of  the  million  dollar  fund 
for  buildings  and  equipment.  A  year  ago  we  cele- 
brated the  close  of  our  first  year  of  scholastic  work. 
Today,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  with 
a  momentum  which  has  increased  steadily  from  the 
beginning  of  our  work,  with  the  generous  sympathy  of 
a  great  constituency,  we  begin  the  duties  of  the  third 
scholastic  year. 

The  Second  Scholastic  Year. 

A  fact  or  two  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
year  just  closing  will  not  be  uninteresting.  On  account 
of  the  World's  Ck)lumbian  £xx>osition,  the  year  has 
been  one  of  three  quarters  instead  of  four.  During 
these  three  quarters  there  have  been  enrolled  at  the 
University  976  students,  of  whom  491  have  been  in 
attendance  in  the  Academic  and  University  Colleges, 
180  in  the  Divinity  School,  305  in  the  Graduate  School. 
This  number,  compared  with  that  of  the  first  year^ 
753,  shows  an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  In  June,  1893, 
the  number  of  applicants  for  entrance  examinations 
was  173 ;  in  June,  1894,  the  number  had  more  than 
doubled,  being  356.  The  instructors  engaged  at  work 
during  the  Autumn  Quarter  numbered  126,  with  20 
on  leave  of  absence ;  during  the  Winter  Quarter,  130, 
with  17  on  leave  of  absence ;  during  the  Spring  Quarter, 
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128 ;  the  total  number  being  154.  The  number  of  in- 
structors during  the  first  year  was  140.  The  staff  of  the 
University  today  includes  15  Head  Professors,  24  Pro- 
fessors, 2  Professorial  Lecturers,  20  Associate  Profes- 
sors, 26  Assistant  Professors,  22  Instructors,  9  Tutors, 
16  Assistants,  5  Readers,  10  Docents,  and  7  Lecturers, 
making  a  total  of  154.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Uni- 
versity employs  23  officers  and  clerical  assistants,  mak- 
ing a  total  force  of  176.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
as  yet  there  has  been  organized  no  school  of  medicine, 
no  school  of  law,  no  school  of  technology,  no  school  of 
music,  no  school  of  art,  the  strength  of  the  University 
in  the  faculties  already  constituted  will  be  apparent. 

Changes  in  the  Staff. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  announce  the  following  pro- 
motions and  appointments  which  have  been  made  since 
the  last  Convocation :  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  to 
a  University  Extension  Lectureship  in  English  Litera- 
ture ;  Olaus  Dahl,  Instructor  in  Yale  University,  to  a 
University  Extension  Lectureship  in  Scandinavian 
Languages  and  Literature ;  A.  H.  Wirth,  to  a  docent- 
ship  in  Greek  and  Latin  History ;  J.  I.  Hutchinson, 
fellow,  to  a  docentship  in  Mathematics ;  Kurt  Laves, 
docent,  promoted  to  a  readership  in  Astronomy;  R 
C.  H.  Catterall,  fellow,  to  a  readership  in  History; 
H.  E.  Slaught,  fellow,  to  a  readership  in  Mathematics ; 
A.  M.  Morrison,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  an 
assistantship  in  Physics ;  E.  C.  Quereau«  docent,  to  an 
assistantship  in  Palseontologic  Geology.  E.  O.  Sisson, 
of  the  South  Side  Academy,  to  give  instruction  during 
the  Summer  Quarter  in  Greek  and  Greek  History  at 
the  Morgan  Park  Academy.  Miss  Lea  R  DeLagneau, 
Ottawa,  HI.,  to  give  instruction  in  French  during  the 
Summer  Quarter  at  the  Academy ;  Richard  T.  Curtiss, 
to  give  instruction  in  Organic  Chemistry  during  the 
Summer  Quarter ;  Miss  Josephine  C.  Robertson,  State 
Normal  School,  New  Jersey,  to  be  cataloguer  in  the 
library ;  Miss  Kate  Anderson,  to  a  tutorship  in  Physi- 
cal Culture ;  Miss  Anna  F.  Davies,  to  a  tutorship  in 
Physical  Culture  during  the  Summer  Quarter.  Clifford 
H.  Moore,  of  Andover  Academy,  Mass.,  to  an  instruct- 
orship  in  Latin ;  Julius  Stieglitz,  assistant,  to  an 
instructorship  in  Analytical  Chemistry;  Felix  Leng- 
feld,  tutor,  to  an  instructorship  in  Chemistry ;  Alex- 
ander Smith,  of  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
to  an  assistant  professorship  in  Chemistry  ;  F.  L.  O. 
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Wadsworth,  of  the  SmithBonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  an  assistant  professorship  in  Physics ; 
George  A.  Mead,  of  tha  University  of  Michigan,  to  an 
assistant  professorship  in  Philosophy;  James  R. 
Angell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  to  an  assistant 
professorship  in  Experimental  Psychology ;  Oliver  J. 
Thatcher,  assistant  professor,  to  a  University  Exten- 
sion associate  professorship  in  History.  Professor  L. 
A.  Sherman,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  to  give 
instruction  in  English  during  the  Summer  Quarter ; 
Professor  Sylvester  Burnham,  of  Colgate  University, 
to  give  instruction  in  Semitic  Lianguages  and  Litera- 
tures during  the  Summer  Quarter ;  Professor  Edwin 
Post,  of  De  Pauw  University,  to  give  instruction  in 
Latin  during  the  Summer  Quarter ;  Rev.  George  Dana 
Boardman,  D  J)^  to  a  professorial  lectureship  in  Ethics ; 
Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D.,  to  a  professorial  lec- 
tureship on  Comparative  Religion  on  the  Haskell 
foundation. 

The  Intellectual  Work  of  the  University. 
For  the  information  of  the  trustees  and  the  friends 
of  the  University,  there  has  recently  been  gathered  a 
list  of  the  books,  articles,  and  reviews  published  by 
members  of  the  faculty  since  their  connection  with  the 
University.  An  examination  of  this  discloses  the  fact 
that  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
addition  to  the  regular  class-room  duties.  Thirty -one 
volumes  have  been  produced  and  published,  each  of 
eighty  pages  or  more.  A  very  incomplete  list  of  the 
titles  of  articles  and  reviews  numbers  more  than  515 
different  titles.  These  articles  and  reviews  have 
appeared  in  101  journals,  magazines,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. Numbers  in  such  work  go  for  little,  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  character  of  the  work  is  of 
the  highest  order,  and  it  is  in  such  work  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  University  will  be  most  widely  felt. 

The  Death  of  Professors  Robinson  and  Simpson. 
The  history  of  the  year's  work,  otherwise  a  most 
joyous  one,  has  been  saddened  at  its  very  close  by  the 
death  of  two  members  of  the  University  staff ;  one, 
our  oldest  professor,  a  man  who  for  half  a  century  had 
done  valiant  service  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  educa- 
tion ;  the  other,  one  of  our  younger  men,  just  entering 
upon  a  career  of  the  greatest  promise.  Both  were 
ordained  ministers  and  preachers  of  exceptional 
power.  In  both  cases  the  fatal  disease  had  been  at 
work  for  some  time,  although  at  the  end  the  departure 
was  so  sudden  as  to  be  a  shock  to  every  one.  Both 
had  entirely  finished  the  work  of  the  year.  The  lives 
of  these  two  men  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
institution.  Professor  Robinson  brought  to  us  the 
beet  work  of  his  life.    His  presence  during  these  two 


years  was  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  and  helpful- 
ness. Professor  Simpson  came  in  the  strength  and 
the  vigor  of  early  manhood.  The  work  and  the  spirit 
of  his  best  days  became  the  possession  of  the  Univer- 
sity. These  were  precious  contributions  and  their 
full  value  will  appear  more  clearly  in  the  days  that 
are  to  come.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  to 
arrange  for  appropriate  memorial  services  early  in  the 
autumn. 

The  Disciples'  Divinity  House. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  an  agreement 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  there  will  be 
immediately  organized  a  Divinity  House  for  students 
of  the  denomination  known  as  the  Disciples.  This 
Divinity  House  will  be  under  the  control  of  its  own 
trustees,  incori)orated  as  a  separate  legal  body  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  The 
trustees  of  the  House  will  build,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Quadrangles,  one  or  more  halls,  which  shall  be  used 
as  the  home  of  students  for  the  ministry  of  this 
denomination.  To  these  students  the  University 
offers  its  privileges  on  the  same  terms  as  to  students 
living  in  the  houses  of  the  University  itself.  The 
trustees  of  the  Divinity  House  will  nominate  one  or 
more  officers,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  House,  the 
appointment  of  such  officers  to  be  approved  by  the 
trustees  of  the  University.  These  officers  thus 
appointed  will  confer  with  the  Divinity  Faculty  on 
questions  which  relate  exclusively  to  the  interests 
of  the  House  pr  its  members.  The  House  will  have 
representation  also  through  its  principal  officer  in 
the  University  Council.  This  plan  does  not  create 
a  new  Divinity  School,  for  in  the  nature  of  things 
there  can  be  but  one  Divinity  School  in  the  Univer- 
sity, just  as  there  can  be  but  one  Law  School.  The 
plan,  however,  makes  it  possible  for  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  to  make  ample  provision  for 
its  students  in  a  way  which  will  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  teachings  of  the 
denomination,  and  secure  the  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness of  University  work.  It  is  true  that  this  is  some- 
thing unique  in  theological  education.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  principle  which  underlies  the  plan  thus 
adopted  is  one  which  looks  toward  economy  of  re- 
sources and  unity  of  spirit.  Temporary  quarters  will 
be  secured  until  a  permanent  building  can  be  erected. 
This  movement  furnishes  additional  evidence  that  the 
day  is  passed  for  the  establishment  of  theological 
schools  apart  from  the  University.  The  fact  is  that  a 
university  without  a  divinity  school  is  not  a  university, 
and  that  a  divinity  school  standing  alone  will  inevita- 
bly come  to  be  one-sided  and  narrow. 
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THE   QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


A  Lectureship  on  CompaimtiTe  Religion. 
The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  has  passed 
into  history.  Not  many  events  a  century  hence  wiU 
be  found  to  have  exerted  a  more  widespread  influence 
than  this  coming  together  of  the  representatives  of 
the  world's  religions.  The  University  has  fallen  heir 
to  one  of  the  many  blessings,  the  origin  of  which  may 
be  traced  to  the  Parliament.  Deeply  impressed  by  the 
dgnificance  of  the  Parliament,  and  fully  alive  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Religion, 
a  friend  of  humanity  and  truth,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Haskell,  has  given  to  the  University  a  fund  of  $20,000 
for  a  lectureship  on  Comparative  Religion.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  gift,  a  course  of  at 
least  six  lectures  will  be  delivered  each  year  to  all 
members  of  the  University  upon  some  phase  of  this 
important  subject.  The  Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows, 
the  one  man  to  whom  more  than  to  all  others  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  the  professorial 
lectureship  upon  the  foundation  so  generously  estab- 
lished by  Mrs.  Haskell.  A  contribution  has  also  been 
made  by  Mrs.  Haskell  toward  a  publication  fund  for 
the  same  department. 

An  Oriental  Museum. 
The  gift  for  the  establishment  of  the  lectureship  of 
Comparative  Religion,  magnificent  though  it  was, 
proved  to  be  only  a  part  of  what  Mrs.  Haskell  wished 
to  do  for  the  University.  This  she  had  done  for  her- 
self. I  quote  from  a  letter  her  own  words  :  **  The  gift 
for  the  endowment  of  the  lectureship  is  from  my  own 
heart.  It  seemed  to  be  the  best  thing  ever  presented 
to  me.  I  hope  it  may  prove  a  blessing  to  the  world 
and  to  those  who  have  an  interest  in  this  direction." 
But  in  addition  to  this  gift,  in  honor  of  her  husband 
and  as  a  memorial  for  him  she  has  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  erection  of  a  building  which  shall  be 
used  as  an  Oriental  Museum  and  Lecture  Hall,  the 
sum  of  $100,000.  This  museum  will  be  one  of  three 
devoted  to  the  use  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Institu- 
tions. The  others  will  be  a  Greek  Museum  and  a 
Roman  Museum.  The  general  plan  of  the  building 
has  already  been  considered.  It  is  proposed  to  devote 
the  first  floor  to  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and 
Arabic  work.  The  rpoms  will  be  arranged  for  seminar 
and  lecture  purposes.  There  will  also  be  on  this  floor 
an  assembly  room  which  will  seat  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  people.  The  second  fioor  will  be 
given  to  Biblical  work,  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  third  fioor  will  be  devoted  to  other 
oriental  work  and  to  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Religion.    This  floor  will  contain  also  the  library  of 


Ihe  division.  While  the  exterior  of  the  building  will 
be  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  architecture  already 
adopted  in  the  other  University  buildings,  the  interior 
of  each  division  of  the  building  will  represent  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  the  art  and  architecture  of  a 
particular  nation  and  its  civilization.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  make  the  building  a  laboratory,  and  to 
make  the  environment  in  each  case  suggestive  of  the 
subject  taught.  The  connection  between  this  build- 
ing and  the  lectureship  is  an  obvious  one.  Naturally 
the  lectures  given  upon  the  foundation  established  by 
Mrs.  Haskell  will  be  delivered  in  the  building  which 
she  will  erect  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  There 
is  no  student  of  Comparative  Religion,  no  student  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Civilization  who  will  not  be 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Haskell  for  this  muniflcent  gift. 

University  Fellowships. 

The  thanks  of  the  University  are  due  Professor 
Emil  Q.  Hirsch  for  provision  made  for  a  fellowship  in 
the  Department  of  Comparative  Religions,  and  also 
for  provision  made  for  a  fellowship  in  Mathematics ; 
to  Mr.  L.  J.  Lamson  for  provision  made  for  a  fellow- 
ship in  Chemistry ;  to  a  company  of  Chicago  women 
for  provision  for  a  fellowship  in  Political  Economy  to 
be  given  to  the  best  woman  student ;  to  Mr.  Charles 
L.  Hutchinson  for  provision  made  for  a  fellowship  in 
Latin ;  to  Messrs.  C.  R.  Crane,  Allison  Armour,  and 
George  A.  Armour  for  provision  made  for  a  fellowship 
in  Political  Economy  ;  to  Mr.  Charles  Miller,  Frank- 
lin, Pa.,  for  provision  made  for  a  Bucknell  fellowship; 
to  Mrs.  Ralph  Emerson,  Rockford,  111.,  for  provision 
made  for  a  fellowship  in  English  Literature  ;  to  Pro- 
fessor Abby  Leach,  of  Vassar  College,  for  securing 
the  money  for  a  Vassar  fellowship  in  Greek;  to 
Mrs.  Harriet  Brainard,  for  securing  the  money  for  a 
fellowship  in  English  Literature.  The  University  has 
appointed  for  the  following  year  eighty-six  fellows. 
Of  these  three  are  residents  of  Massachusetts,  two  of 
Connecticut,  one  of  Maine,  nine  of  New  York,  two  of 
New  Jersey,  three  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  North  Carolina,  twenty  of  Illinois,  eight 
of  Indiana,  four  of  Ohio,  four  of  Michigan,  four  of 
Wisconsin,  three  of  Minnesota,  four  of  Iowa,  three  of 
Missouri,  one  of  South  Dakota,  one  of  Kansas,  one  of 
Kentucky,  one  of  Tennessee,  one  of  Arkansas,  one  of 
Texas,  three  of  California,  one  of  Ontario,  Canada,  two 
of  Nova  Scotia,  one  of  Japan,  and  one  of  Germany. 

The  University  desires  also  to  acknowledge  its 
indebtedness  to  the  North- Western  Railroad  for  passes 
given  to  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Palffiontological 
department,  who  will  spend  the  Summer  in  Western 
States  in  collecting  fossils  for  the  department. 
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The  Physical  Laboratory. 

In  connection  with  this  Convocation,  and  indeed 
as  its  most  prominent  feature,  the  Physical  Liaboratory 
erected  by  Mr.  Martin  A.  Ryerson  is  formally  opened. 
To  the  representatives  of  the  sister  institutions  who  are 
present  with  us  on  this  occasion,  we  extend  the  court- 
esies of  the  University.  We  thank  them  for  the 
interest  in  our  work  which  has  prompted  them  to 
come.  We  know  that  they  rejoice  with  us  in  this,  a 
most  important  event  in  our  history.  Some  of  us 
remember  the  day  in  June,  1892,  when  a  cablegram 
was  received  from  Paris  announcing  a  subscription  to 
the  million  dollar  fund  of  $150,000.  The  fund  at  that 
time  had  reached  only  9600,000.  We  had  begun  to 
falter,  but  this  gift  gave  us  new  courage  and  in  time 
the  million  came.  It  is  known  that  later  Mr.  Ryerson 
added  to  this  gift  $75,000  and  that  today  the  Univer- 
sity possesses  in  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  a 
building  the  most  complete  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
its  kind.  The  formal  transfer  of  the  building  to  the 
University  will  take  place  tomorrow  evening.  The 
addresses  and  the  reception  of  the  evening  will  con- 
clude the  exercises  of  this  Seventh  Convocation. 
The  Million  Dollar  Subscription. 

The  friends  of  the  University  have  not  forgotten 
that  a  yecir  ago  we  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
failure.  The  honored  President  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees  had  generously  proposed  to  the  University 
to  give  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  meet  the  exceptional 
exi>enses  of  the  organization  and  the  pressing  demands 
for  general  improvements,  and  for  an  equipment  in 
keeping  with  the  endowments  of  the  University,  pro- 
vided there  should  be  secured  by  May  1,  1893,  an 
additional  $400,000,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  half  a 
million.  The  limit  of  time  was  afterwards  extended 
to  July  1, 1893.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we 
confessed  ourselves  defeated.  The  finanicial  condition 
of  the  country  at  large  made  it  imx>ossible  to  obtain 
the  funds  necessary  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  gift.  In  September,  Mr.  Ryerson  kindly  renewed 
his  proposition  and  named  July  1, 1894,  as  the  limit  of 
time.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  Rockefeller  departed  from  his 
declared  policy  to  give  funds  for  endowment  only,  and 
consented  to  subscribe  the  sum  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  conditioned  upon  the  securing  of  the  half 
million  called  for  in  Mr.  Ryerson's  pledge.  Many  of  the 
friends  of  the  University  thought  it  unwise  to  attempt 
to  raise  so  large  a  sum  in  view  of  the  financial  depres- 
sion, which  seemed  all  the  time  to  be  growing  worse 
instead  of  better.  Others  thought  that,  at  all  events, 
an  effort  should  be  made.  Little  or  nothing  was  done 
during  the  winter  months.    About  May  1st  the  can- 


vass for  subscriptions  began.  The  kindliest  feeling 
was  found  everywhere,  but  in  many  cases  men  whose 
minds  were  made  up  to  help  the  University  were  com- 
pelled to  postpone  the  carrying  out  of  their  purpose. 
The  gifts  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Haskell,  already  referred 
to,  gave  encouragement.  Day  by  day  additional 
pledges  were  obtained.  Some  of  these  pledges  it  is 
true  did  not  comply  wholly  with  the  terms  of  Mr. 
Ryerson's  pledge.  When  there  was  placed  before  him 
a  list  of  all  gifts  made  to  the  University  after  the 
renewal  of  his  pledge,  he  generously  consented  to 
change  the  terms  of  his  gift  in  order  that  all  gifts 
might  be  included.  Mr.  Rockefeller  also  indicated  his 
willingness  to  make  the  same  change.  Even  under 
these  circumstances  the  effort  at  times  seemed  almost 
hopeless.  The  financial  uncertainty  increased  day  by 
day.  Strikes  paralyzed  the  work  of  construction  in 
the  city,  the  coal  industry  of  the  entire  country,  and 
last  of  all  the  railroad  business  of  the  country ;  and, 
as  if  our  patience  must  be  tried  to  the  uttermost,  the 
heat  of  the  month  of  June  in  which  the  work  must  be 
finished  reached  a  degree  of  intensity  seldom  before 
known.  The  fates  seem  to  be  against  us,  but  friends 
came  forward  and  on  Saturday  last,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Ryerson  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  the  subscription 
list  was  completed  and  the  million  dollars  secured. 
When  we  were  within  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  the 
entire  amount,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  secure  this 
sum,  Mr.  Silas  B.  Cobb,  who  had  rendered  most  valu- 
able assistance  in  our  former  effort,  generously  tele- 
graphed that  he  would  contribute  this  sum.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  contributors  toward  the  million : 

Cash $        1.00 

Milo  Putney 5.00 

Mrs.  Horace  E.  Burt 6.00 

J.  M.  Edson 5.00 

D.  L.  Harris lOiX) 

M.  McQinnls 10.00 

I.  B.  BargesB 15.00 

Henry  Jayne 20.00 

G.  R.  Henderson 20.00 

Clinton  Wis.  Bap.  Ch 30.00 

PlainfieldBap.Ch 30.00 

Mrs.  Jane  E.  Salisbury 50.00 

L.  P.Scrogin 100.00 

H .  M .  Robinson 100.00 

H.P.Taylor 100.00 

Mrs.  E.  O.  Van  Husan lOOUW 

The  Old  Uniyersity 118.00 

W.H.Holden 250.00 

Women  of  Chicago 400.00 

Abby  Leach,  Treas 400.00 

Mrs.  Ralph  Emerson 400.00 

Friends,  by  Mrs.  Brainard 400.00 

L.J.Lamsen 420.00 

Wm.  H.  Moore 500.00 

E.  B.  Felsenthal 500.00 

A.  H.  Wolfe 500.00 
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Wm.  T.  Brown 500^ 

Edward  Morris 500.00 

W.H.Alaip 500.00 

P.  A.  Smith 500.00 

G.W.Henry 600.00 

Wm.R.Page 500.00 

D.  G.  Hamilton 500.00 

Ijeon  Mandel 500.00 

C.R.Corwith 500.00 

E.R.  Bliss 500.00 

ILO.WaUerACo 500.00 

Siegel  A  Cooper 500.00 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Kelly 500.00 

Walter  H.  Wilson 700.00 

WalterT.Nash 575.00 

E.G.  Hirsch 600.00 

W.  B.  Brayton 1,000.00 

O.W.Potter 1,000.00 

B.  R.  Donnelley 1,000.00 

Chas.  Miller 1,0004)0 

Wm.Borden 1,000.00 

G.F.Swift 1,000.00 

Edflon  Keith 1,000.00 

Mias  Amanda  S.  Cook 1,000.00 

Franklin  MacVeagh 1,000.00 

C.  C.  Bowen 1,000.00 

Michael  Brand 1,000.00 

C.  W.  FuUerton 1,000.00 

Sohlednger  &  Mayer 1,000.00 

E.  L.  Hedstrom 1,000.00 

Andrew  McLeish 2,000.00 

Geo.  A.  FuUer 2,500.00 

A.  A.  Sprague 5,000.00 

A  Friend 5.000.00 

Knickerbocker  Ice  Co 5,000.00 

C.  L.  Hutchinson 5,400.00 

H.  H.  Kohlsaat 10,000.00 

8.  B.  Cobb 15,000.00 

Geo.  C.  Walker 17,500.00 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Haskell 20,000.00 

S.  A.  Kent 35,000.00 

Mrs.  (\  E.  Haskell 100,000.00 

Martin  A.  Ryereon 100,000.00 

John  D.  Rockefeller 651,000.00 

Additional  Subscriptions. 

In  presenting  a  statement  of  the  total  contributions 
of  this  year,  notice  must  be  taken  of  two  or  three 
special  gifts  not  counted  in  the  million. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  8150,000  given  by  Mr. 
Ryereon  for  the  building  of  the  Physical  Laboratory 
was  not  BuflScient,  he  kindly  added  the  sum  of  $75,000, 
of  which  $15,000  was  assigned  to  the  purchase  of 
apparatus. 

Reference  was  made  at  a  former  Convocation  to  the 
gift  of  $5,000  by  the  congregation  of  the  Sinai  Temple 
for  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Department  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 


Within  twenty-four  hours  there  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  William  E.  Hale,  of  Chicago,  the  gift  of  the 
astronomical,  physical,  photographic,  and  mechanical 
equipment  of  the  Kenwood  Observatory.  The  equip- 
ment consists  of  a  12-inch  equatorial  telescope  with 
visual  lens  and  12-inch  lens  for  photographic  work, 
including  its  pier  and  dome,  also  a  spectro-heliograph 
and  other  attachments  for  solar  and  stellar  observa- 
tions and  photography.  The  value  of  this  gift  is 
$30,000.  The  total  of  gifts  to  the  University  during 
the  year  just  closing  has  been  more  than  *1,100,000. 
If  ever  institution  had  true  friends,  surely  it  is  our 
institution.  For  the  kindness  of  heart  which  prompted 
them  under  circumstances  so  disadvantageous  to  help 
us  accomplish  this,  the  greatest  effort  yet  made  by  the 
University,  let  us  be  grateful  to  God. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  recount  the  progress  step  by 
step  of  these  few  years.  First  of  all,  the  promise  in 
May,  1889,  of  $600,000  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  if  $400,000 
more  should  be  secured,  in  connection  with  this  and 
in  addition  to  it,  the  gift  of  land  by  Mr.  Field.  Next, 
the  million  given  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  graduate 
instruction  in  September,  1890.  In  July,  1891,  the 
Ogden  gift,  of  which  one-third — a  quarter  of  a  million 
— ^has  been  received  In  October,  1891,  the  gift  of 
$40,000  for  the  Berlin  Library.  In  February,  1892, 
another  million  from  Mr.  Rockefeller.  In  May,  the 
union  of  the  theological  seminary,  with  its  funds  and 
property,  amounting  to  $300,000.  In  July,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  million  dollar  subscription  for  buildings 
and  equipment.  In  October,  1892,  almost  upon  the 
day  of  our  opening,  Mr.  Yerkes'  gift  for  the  Observa- 
tory, which  will  amount  to  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  In  December,  another  million  from  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, a  Christmas  gift,  and  now  a  million  for  equip- 
ment and  general  expense.  I  mention  all  this  that  I 
may  thank  the  noble  friends  who  have  treated  us  so 
magnificently,, and  that,  at  the  same  time,  I  may  call 
to  your  notice  the  vacant  space  all  about  us,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  School  of  Law,  no  School  of 
Medicine,  no  School  of  Music,  no  School  of  Tech- 
nology. We  have  made  a  beginning,  a  good  beginning, 
a  large  beginning,  but  only  a  beginning.  May  the  God 
who  has  thus  far  guided  us  continue  his  watchcare ; 
and  enable  us  to  move  forward  with  only  those 
difficulties  which  we  need  to  meet,  in  order  that  our 
growth  may  be  solid  and  substantial. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  MR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  PORTRAIT. 


After  the  regular  exercises,  the  large  audience 
repaired  to  the  Chapel  in  Cobb  Hall,  where  the  full 
length  portrait  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  painted  by  the 
celebrated  artist,  Eastman  Johnson,  was  unveiled. 
This  is  the  graceful  gift  of  a  number  of  Chicago  gen- 
tlemen, the  idea  being  suggested  by  that  lover  of 
art,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  portrait  is  an  admirable  one,  the 
coloring  being  soft  and  pleasing.  Mr.  Rockefeller 
is  seated  by  a  table,  his  face  giving  a  partially  side 
view,  yet  looking  directly  at  the  beholder.  The  pose 
is  natural,  and  the  likeness  most  excellent.  The 
students,  as  they  now  gather  in  the  chapel,  will  see 
before  them  the  lifelike  image  of  the  honored  founder. 
No  gift  could  be  more  satisfactory,  and  those  who 
secured  it  may  be  assured  of  the  gratitude  of  the  stu- 
dents. The  services  in  connection  with  the  unveiling 
were  very  simple.  President  Harper  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  gift,  and  Mr.  Ryerson  acceptibg  it  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

President  Parper  said  :  The  founder  of  our  Uni- 
versity has  not  yet  visited  us.  We  have  his  assurance 
that  at  an  early  date  he  will  comply  with  the  request 
so  frequently  and  so  urgently  made  to  come  to  the 
University.  But  although  he  will  come,  he  must  of 
course  go  away  again.  Is  anything  more  necessary 
than  that  we  should  have  at  the  University  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  eyes  of  the  features  and  the  form  of 
the  man  who  had  a  heart  so  large  and  a  head  so  clear 
as  to  lead  him  to  do  for  the  cause  of  education  what 
he  has  done  ?  The  life-size  portrait  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
painted  by  Eastman  Johnson,  will  now  be  presented 
to  the  University.  This  portrait  is  a  gift  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen :  Messrs.  Ed.  E.  Ayer,  William  T. 
Baker,  T.  B.  Blackstone,  H.  Botsford,  Cyrus  H.  Mc- 
Oormick,  Charles  Counselman,  H.  H.  Getty,  D.  G. 
Hamilton,  H.  N.  Higinbotham,  Charles  L.  Hutchin- 
son, H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  L.  Z.  Leiter,  Andrew  McLeish, 
Franklin  MacVeagh,  Thomas  Murdoch,  George  A. 
Pillabury,  George  M.  Pullman,  Martin  A.  Ryerson, 
Byron  L.  Smith,  A.  A.  Sprague,  George  C.  Walker. 
The  University  appreciates  the  spirit  which  has  led 
these  men,  leading  citizens  of  Chicago,  to  secure  the 
painting  of  the  portrait  of  our  honored  founder,  and 
the  courtesy  which  is  implied  in  the  gift  of  the  same 
to  the  University.  It  will  be  possible  now  for  every 
fltudent  and  every  friend  of  the  University  to  study 
and  to  know  the  face  of  him  to  whom  we  are  so 
greatly  indebted. 

Mr.  Ryerson,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
in  accepting  the  gift,  said  : 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  On  all  the  official  pub- 
lications of  the  University  of  Chicago  you  will  find, 
associated  with  its  corporate  name,  the  words 
"  Founded  by  John  D.  Rockefeller."  Never  was  the 
word  "  founded"  more  appropriately  used,  for  we  all 
realize  that  without  Mr.  Rockefeller's  initiative  and 
generous  encouragement  this  University  would  not 
have  come  into  existence. 

It  is  a  significant  and  important  fact  that  the  man 
who  so  clearly  saw  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of 
this  city  as  the  seat  of  a  great  University  should  have 
been  the  resident  of  another  and  a  distant  community. 
This  fact  was  well  calculated  to  give  additional  weight 
to  his  opinion,  and  awaken  an  admirable  and  valuable 
local  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  judgment  came 
to  us  as  that  of  a  man  unbiased  by  prejudices  which 
we  might  naturally  feel,  and  we  accepted  it  with  con- 
fidence. How  frequently  we  have  been  inspired  and 
encouraged  in  our  work  by  his  liberality,  those  who 
are  present  here  need  not  be  told. 

It  is  not  often  that  to  such  great  abilities  display- 
ing themselves  in  a  useful  industrial  and  business 
career  is  added  such  a  broad,  intelligent  love  of  one's 
fellow  man  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  shown.  The  man 
who  devotes  his  intelligence  and  his  energies  to  build- 
ing up  and  managing  a  great  business  or  industry  is  a 
useful  and  worthy  citizen,  and  the  fortune  which  he 
acquires  is  both  the  badge  and  the  reward  of  his  use- 
fulness. The  man  who  adds  to  abilities  so  displayed 
the  sentiments  of  a  philanthropist,  and  to  whom 
wealth  so  acquired  means  only  opportunity  for  well- 
doing, commands  our  admiration. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  I  accept  the  gift  of  this  portrait  of  the 
founder'  of  the  University,  John  D.  Rockefeller;  and  I 
add,  with  full  assurance  that  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  every  member  of  the  Board,  that  no  gift  could  ap- 
peal more  strongly  to  their  gratitude.  The  placing 
upon  the  walls  of  the  University  of  this  admirable 
work  by  Eastman  Johnson,  the  faithful  likeness  of 
one  whose  personality  will  always  be  closely  linked 
with  the  history  of  the  institution,  appeals  to  the  sen- 
timents of  every  member  of  the  Board  as  a  most  ap- 
propriate action. 

I  thank  the  donors  of  this  portrait  for  a  gift  which 
shows  a  just  appreciation,  not  only  of  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's relation  to  the  University,  but  also  of  the  esteem 
and  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by  us  all. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Scholarships  in  connection  with  the  Summer  exam- 
inations for  admission  are  awarded  to  the  following 
students : 

Ball,  Florenok  P., 

(Geneseo  High  School). 

Campbell,  Harbt  B., 

(Geneseo  High  School). 


Honorable  mention  is  accorded  to : 
Ball,  Helen  H., 

(Geneseo  High  School). 

HSBSOHBEBGEB,  ClARENOE  B., 

(Peoria  High  School). 


DEGREES   AITD   CERTIFICATES. 


(Conferred  at  the  Summer  Convocation). 


DEGREES. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 


CuMMiNOs,  John,  A.B.,  Harvard  College,  'Ql;  AJii., 
ibid.  '92;  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
•93-4 ;  Reader  in  Political  Eiconomy,  ibid.  ^94. 

Department :  Political  Economy, 

Thesis :    The  Poor  Law  System  of  tlie  United  States. 

LiLLiE,  Frank  Rattray,  A.B.,  University  of  Toronto, 
^91;  Assistant  in  Biology,  University  of  Toronto, 
W-l;  Fellow  in  Morphology,  Clark  University, 
•91-2;  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  '92-3; 
Reader  in  Embryology,  ibid.j  '93-4;  Reader  in  His- 
tology, ibid.,  '94. 

Department :  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

Thesis :    TTie  Embryology  of  the  Unionidce. 

Poyen-Bellisle,  Ren^  de,  L.B.,  Lyce^  de  Bordeaux; 
Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  *92-3;  Honor- 
ary Fellow,  University  of  Chicago,  '93-4;  Assistant 
in  Romance  Philology,  itnd.,  '94. 

Department :  Romance  Literature  and  Philology. 

Thesis :  The  Sounds  and  Forms  of  the  French  Creole 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Smith,  Warren  Rupus,  A.B.,  Bowdoin  College,  '90; 

Scholar   in  Chemistry,  Clark  University,  '91-2; 

Fellow,  University  of  Chicago,  '92-4. 
Department:  Chemistry. 
Thesis :    On  the  Addition  Products  of  the  Aromatic 

Isocyanides. 

Scares,  Theodoro  Geraldo,  A.B.,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, '91;  Fellow  in  History,  ibid.,  '91-2;  A.M., 
ibid.,  '92;  Fellow  in  Ancient  History,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  '92-4. 


Department :  Ancient  History. 
Thesis :    A  ContrHmtion  to  the  Criticism  of  the  Book 
of  Chronicles. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Archibald,  William  Laird,  A.B.,  Acadia  University 
^92;  Graduate  Student  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, '92-4. 

Department:  Semitic. 

Thesis :  The  Mosaic  System  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

Dickie,  Henrt,  A.B.,  Dalhousie  College,  '83;  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  '86;  Graduate  Student 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  '93-4. 

Department :  Semitic. 

Thesis :  Tfie  Egytian  Allusions  in  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy. 

Farr,  Marcus  Stults,  A.B.,  Princeton  College,  "92; 
S.M.,  ibid.,  '92;  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, '93-4. 

Department :  Palaeontology. 

Thesis :  The  Osteology  of  the  large  Ignanas  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands. 

HovnsRTH,  Ira  Woods,  A.B.  Harvard   College,  '93; 

Graduate  Student  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 

'93^. 
Department :  Sociology. 
Thesis :    Are  the  Italians  a  Dangerous  Class  f 

Johnson,  Luther  Apellbs,  A.M.,  Trinity  University, 
'86;  Ph.D.,  Bethel  College,  '87;  Graduate  Student 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  '93-4. 
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Department:  English, 

Thesis :  The  Influence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  on  En- 
glish Literature, 

LsABiTBD,  Heivrt  Babrett,  A.B.,  Harvard  University. 
^90;  Graduate  Student  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago,'93-4, 

Department :  History,  Political  Economy,  Social  Sd- 
ence. 

Thesis :    TJie  Social  Philosophy  of  Adam  Smith, 

MASTER  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Atkinson,  David  Clarence,  A.B.,  University  of  In- 
diana, '93;  Graduate  Student  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  '93-4. 

Department :    Philosophy, 

Thesis:  Attempt  of  Chicago  to  m£et  the  Positive 
Needs  of  the  Community, 

SiKEs,  George  Cushino,  S.B.,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, '92;  Graduate  Student  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  '93-4. 

Department :    Political  Economy, 

Thesis:    The  Apprentice  System, 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY. 
(the  university.) 

Allison,  Matthew  Gay,  A.B.,  Dalhousie  College,  *S6; 
A.M.,  Princeton  College,  '89;  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  '90;  Student  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  '93-4. 

Thesis:    The  British  Poor  Laws. 

Coon,  David  Burdett,  S.B.,  Milton  College,  '91;  Stu- 
dent in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  '92-4. 

Thesis:    T?ie  Term  *Lord^8  Day*  in  History, 

HoRNE,  George,  A.B.,  Ottawa  University,  '91;  Stu- 
dent in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  '92-4. 

Sanderson,  Eugene  Claremont,  A.B.,  Oskaloosa 
College,  '83;  A.M.,  Drake  University,  '86;  D.B., 
Drake  Divinity  School,  '93;  Student  in  the  Grad- 
uate Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
'93-4. 

Shatto,  Charles  Rollin,  A.B.,  Western  College, 
Toledo,  Iowa,  '90;  Student  in  the  Graduate  Divin- 
ity School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  *93-4. 

Ward,   John   Albert,   S.B.,   Western   College,  '89; 

Student  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 

University  of  Chicago,  '93-4. 
Thesis:    The  Significance  of  Sacrifice, 


Wight,  Wallace  Edward,  A.B.,  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege, '92;  Student  in  Graduate  Divinity  School  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  *92-. 

Thesis:  Analysis  and  Key  to  the  Symbols  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation, 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY, 
(the  theological  union.) 

NoRDLANDER,  Eric  Johan,  Morgan  Park  Theological 
Seminary;  Student  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  '92-4. 

Thesis :    The  Doctrine  of  a  Second  Probation, 

BACHELOR  OF  THEOLOGY. 
(the  theological  union.) 

BixoN,  Frank  Prince,  Denison  University;  Ohio 
Institute  for  the  Blind;  Student  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago, '92-4. 

Thesis:    Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Da  VIES,  Frederick  George,  Nebraska  City  College; 

Student  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School  of  the 

University  of  Chicago,  '92-4. 
Thesis :    Conversion  of  the  Qoths, 

Elliott,  John  Waterman,  Morgan  Park  Theological 
Seminary;  Student  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  '92-4. 

Thesis:    The  Perseverance  of  the  Saints, 

Martin,  Benjamin  F.,  Morgan  Park  Theological 
Seminary;  Student  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  '92-4. 

Thesis:    Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  as  a  Preacher, 

Stewart,  John  Henry,  Morgan  Park  Theological 
Seminary;  Student  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  '92-4. 

Thesis:    The  Protectorate  of  Oliver,  CromweU, 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS, 

Behan,  Warren  Palmer. 
Chadbourn,  Frank  Wesley. 
DiNOEE,  Gertrude  Parker. 
Kruse,  William  Henry. 
Lewis,  Albert  Buell. 
LoziER,  Horace  Gillette. 
Morgan,  Edwtn. 
NoRTHRUP,  Alfred  Sayles. 
Pierce,  Earle  Vaydor. 
Porter,  Elizabeth. 
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BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Churoh,  Habry  Victor. 
KsiTH,  Ella  May. 
Pbescott,  Willlam  Howard. 
Radford,  Maude  Lavinla. 
Walker,  Florence   Meroy. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Blackmarr,  Frank  Hamlin. 
GuYER,  Michael  Frederic. 
Hubbard,  Marion  Elizabeth. 
Marot,  Mary  Louise. 
McCafperty,  Lulu. 
Whitson,  Andrew   Robinson. 


CERTIFICATES. 


THE  ACADEMIC  COLLEGES. 

Clark,  Faith  Benita. 
Cook,  Agnes  Spoppobd. 
De  Qraff,  Cora  Eambs. 
FuRNEss,  Mary. 
Gale,  Henry  Gordon. 
Gettys,  Cora  Margaret. 
Goodhue,  Emma  Louise. 
HoBABT,  Ralph  Hastings. 
Hughes,  Robert  Lee. 
Hulshart,  John. 
Karpen,  Julius. 
Leiser,  Joseph. 
Lewis,  Mary  Catherine. 
Lewis,  Susan  Whipple, 
lutrell,  estelle. 
Packer,  Anna  Sophia. 
Rogers,  May  Josephine. 
Sherwin,  Annette. 
Van  Vliet,  Alice. 
Williams,  John  William. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL   UNION. 

Blake,  James  (English). 

Thesis:    The  Early  Influences  which  formed 

Nerd's  Character. 
Grablachoff,  Wiliko  (English). 

Thesis :    The  Eastern  Church. 
Grarup,  Christ  Petersen  (Dano-Norwegian). 

Thesis:    The  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy 

Spirit. 
Larsen,  Nels  R.  (Dano-Norwegian). 

Thesis:    The  Idea  of  Law  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Christianas  Relation  to  it. 
Laudahl,  Nels  Sorenson  (Dano-Norwegian). 

Thesis:    The  Relation  Between  the  Old  and 

New  Testaments. 
Lawrence,  Antone  Oliver  (Swedish). 

Thesis:    The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  from  the 

New  Testament  Point  of  View. 
Nelson,  Carl  Antone  (Swedish). 
Nelson,  Sven   August  (Swedish). 

Thesis :    A  Church  Member^s  Duty. 
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*THE   ACADEMY   CONVOCATION. 


The  Convocation  Address,  "  The  Ethical  Element 
in  Academic  Instruction,"  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Sylvester  Burnham,  D.D.,  of  Colgate  University. 

Abstract  of  Address. 

Life  defies  analysis.  That  which  lives  is  simply 
one  and  indivisible.  Homogeneousness  in  and  by  all 
diversity,  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  life.  When- 
ever this  law  of  life  is  violated,  or  its  activity  sus- 
pended, a  monstrosity  is  the  result.  The  tree  grows 
at  every  point  of  its  living  fibre ;  the  leaves  unfold 
themselves  on  every  branch  and  twig.  Stop  any- 
where their  unity  of  growth  and  you  have  a  deformed 
anomaly.  The  body  of  man,  in  like  manner,  grows  by 
the  same  law  at  all  points.  Man  grows  in  his  totality, 
not  in  sections. 

Then  every  living  being  is  a  unit ;  and  harmonious 
progress  alone,  progress  throughout  the  whole  unity, 
is  life.  A  partial  development,  even  though  it  may  be 
a  real  progress  of  part  of  the  unity,  means  that  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  death  has  begun,  and  the  life  is 
only  partial  and  incomplete. 

Psychically,  a  man  is  equally  a  unit.  We  may  for 
the  purposes  of  our  metaphysics  divide  him  into  head 
and  heart,  into  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will.  But 
the  division  is  for  metaphysics  only.  It  has  a  meta- 
physical truth  back  of  it,  and  is  metaphysically  valu- 
able. But  it  has  no  worth  or  value  when  we  think  of 
man  as  a  living  being  in  a  living  world,  or  have  to  do 
with  him  in  this  relation.  Here  he  is  one  and  indi  • 
visable. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  man  cannot  be  educated 
in  sections.  We  cannot  educate  the  head  and  utterly 
ignore  and  neglect  the  heart.  Nor  can  the  heart  be 
educated  while  the  head  is  ignored  and  neglected. 
Or,  if  it  is  true  that  either  of  these  things  can  in  some 
limited  way  be  done,  the  result  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
monster.  For  education  is  only  the  developing  of  life, 
so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  the  functions  of  the  soul, 
into  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  form.  The  processes 
and  the  results  must,  therefore,  be  under  the  same 
laws  as  appear  in  the  progress  and  growth  of  life  in 
general. 

Upon  this  general  view  the  speaker  based  his  argu- 
ment in  behalf  of  a  culture  in  which  the  ethical  ele- 
ment shall  have  its  recognized  place.  Without  such 
culture  education  will  always  be  narrow,  one-sided 
and  false.  It  is  culture,  and  not  merely  skill,  the 
knowledge  that  is  falsely  so  called,  that  gives  to  life 

*Held  at  Blake  Hall,  Morgan  Park,  Friday,  July  6, 1894. 


its  fullness  and  completeness.  If  education  does  not 
produce  life,  what  has  it  done  ?  The  education  that 
simply  increases  things,  and  does  not  multiply  men  to 
use  them,  is  not  doing  much  for  the  world.  To  be 
able  to  earn  more  dollars,  and  to  earn  them  faster,  if 
there  is  no  ability  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage 
when  once  they  are  earned ;  if  they  simply  increase 
a  man^s  possessions  and  add  nothing  to  his  life,  they 
have  really  added  nothing  to  him.  **  Is  it  not,"  it  is 
asked,  "  just  here  that  a  great  danger  of  American 
life  is  to  be  found  ? 

The  true  educator,  then,  the  real  teacher,  is  he  who 
does  his  utmost,  not  to  impart  knowledge  as  his  final 
aim,  not  to  fit  boys  and  girls  to  be  successful  in  busi- 
ness, or  to  acquire  the  means  of  living,  but  to  enlarge 
life  for  those  under  his  care,  and  to  prepare  them  to 
live  the  larger  life.  No  education  at  all  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  preferable  to  any  other  education  but  this. 

To  the  objection  that  in  this  view  religious  teach- 
ing must  form  an  element  in  the  education  given  in 
schools  and  academies,  even  those  maintained  by  the 
state,  it  is  replied  that  while  *'  it  is  true  that  religious 
instruction  and  training  are  essential  for  any  com- 
plete and  true  culture,  as  they  are  for  any  full  and 
rich  life,"  still  "  state  education  is  of  necessity  partial 
and  incomplete,"  just  as  state  protection  of  life  and 
property  are  so.  What  the  state  cannot  do  in  this 
regard  the  church  must  do.  But  even  the  state  may 
lay  a  foundation  for  that  which  the  church  must  do 
in  the  religious  part  of  necessary  ethical  culture.  It 
can  inculcate  much  of  that  which  shall  make  manly 
men  and  womanly  women,  with  all  that  which  fosters 
good  citizenship,  loyalty  to  the  laws,  and  the  practice 
of  virtues.  To  this  religion  must  add  its  own  higher 
teaching,  grounded  in  revelation  and  with  Jesus  as 
the  great  examplar. 

In  closing,  the  speaker  dwelt  upon  applications  of 
the  truth  urged  to  events  now  passing.  The  great 
mistake  and  the  great  cause  of  pending  mischief 
amongst  us  is  in  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
have  so  much  forgotten  that  great  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  that  *'  a  man's  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abund- 
ance of  the  things  which  he  possesseth." 


SCHOLARSHIP  AND  CERTIFICATE. 

A  Scholarship  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Spring  Quarter  was  awarded  to  Henry  Dietrich. 

An  Academy  Certificate  was  granted  to  Carl 
Seward  Reed. 
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IMPORTANT  OFFICIAL   ACTIONS   OF   THE   BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES. 


APRIL-JUNE,  1894. 


Id  April  it  was  ordered  that  in  place  of  the  three- 
fold classification  of  lectures  before  prevailing  in  the 
University  Extension  Division,  the  lecturers  should 
be  grouped  in  two  classes,  A  and  B — that  for  a  course 
of  six  lectures  in  class  A,  $125  should  be  charged 
instead  of  $150,  as  formerly ;  that  all  lecturers  of  the 
rank  of  Assistant  Professors  or  above  be  included  in 
class  A ;  that  lecturers  in  class  B  should  be  those  who 
are  of  rank,  qualifying  them  to  give  instruction  in  the 
University  proper,  lower  than  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Professor,  and  that  for  a  course  of  six  lectures  in  class 
B,  1100  should  be  charged. 

The  following  statute  was  adopted  defining  t?ie 
duties  of  the  Chaplain :  "The  University  Chaplain. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chaplain,  in  cooperation  with  the 
President  and  other  officers,  to  study  and  propose 
methods  of  promoting  the  spiritual  life ;  to  serve  as 
needed  in  religious  exercises ;  to  minister  as  a  pastor 
when  desired,  and  to  counsel  with  the  religious  and 
benevolent  organizations  in  the  interest  of  harmony 
and  efficiency." 

In  May  five  scholarships  were  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  graduates  of  Wayland  Academy,  of 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  to  be  called  the  Charles  L,  Colby 
Scholarships, 

Associate  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  University  in  the  University  Exten- 
sion Congress,  to  be  held  in  Cambridge,  England,  in 
June. 

A  contribution  of  $20,000  for  the  endowment  of  a 
Lectureship  in  Comparative  Religion  was  accepted 
from  Mrs,  Caroline  E,  Haskell. 

In  June  it  was  ordered  that  the  University  Exten- 
sion World  be  published  quarterly. 

The  agreement  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Disciples 
Divinity  House  was  adopted. 


Ex-offlcio. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  for  three 
years :  Hon.  J.  M.  Bailey,  A.  K.  Parker,  DJ>.,  Edward 
Goodman,  Ferd  W.  Peck,  F.  A.  Smith,  W.  H.  Holden, 
Chas.  L.  Hutchinson. 

The  following  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  year  1894-5  were  elected :  Martin  A.  Ryerson, 
President ;  Henry  A.  Rust,  Vice  President ;  Chas.  L. 
Hutchinson,  Treasurer ;  Henry  A.  Rust,  Comptroller ; 
Thomas  W.  Qoodspeed,  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the  year  1894-5  was 
constituted  as  follows : 

Wm.  R.  Harper, 

Martin  A.  Ryerson, 

Henry  A.  Rust, 

Chas.  L.  Hutchinson, 

Edward  Goodman, 

Andrew  Mclieish, 

Daniel  L.  Shorey, 

Fred  A.  Smith, 

Geo.  C.  Walker. 
W,  B,  Brayton  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  property  of  the  University  at  Morgan  Park  and 
requested  to  meet  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  number  of  the  friends  of  the  University  havin^r 
presented  to  the  University  the  portrait  of  the  founder, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
convey  to  the  donors  the  thanks  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  July  2,  the  successful 
completion  of  the  $1,000,000  subscription  was 
announced. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Wm.  E.  Hale,  of  Chi- 
cago, giving  to  the  University  the  entire  equipment  of 
the  Kenwood  Observatory. 
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PROMOTIONS  Ain)  NEW  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


DURING  THE  QUARTER 

1.  MemhtTB  and  Graduates  of  the  University: 
Stratton,  Samuel  W.,  Assistant  Professor  to  an 

Associate  Professorship  in  Physics. 

Thatohsb,  Oliver  J.,  Assistant  Professor  to  an 
University  Extension  Associate  Professorship 
in  History, 

liEifGFELD,  Felix,  Tutor  to  an  Instructorship  in 
Chemistry. 

Stisglitz,  Julius,  Assistant  to  an  Instructorship 
in  Analytical  Chemistry, 

CuBTiss,  R  T.,  Docent  to  give  instruction  in  Or- 
ganic Chemistry  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

QuERKAU,  E.  C,  Docent  to  an  Assistantship  in 
Palceontologic  Geology. 

liAVES,  KuBT,  Docent  to  a  Readership  in  Astrono- 
omy. 

Catterall,  R  C.  H.,  Fellow  to  a  Readership  in  His- 
tory. 

Slauoht,  H.  E.,  Fellow  to  a  Readership  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

J.  I.  HuTOHiNSOif,  Fellow  to  a  Docentship  in 
Mathematics. 

Davies,  Anna  F.,  Graduate  Student  to  a  Tutor- 
ship  in  Physical  Science,  during  the  Summer 
Quarter. 

SiSBON,  £.  O.,  Graduate  Students,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  Greek  and  Greek  History  at  the  Morgan 
Park  Academy,  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 

2.  Members  of  Other  Institutions,  etc.: 
Barrows,  John  Henrt,  Chicago,  to  a  Professorial 

Lectureship  on  Comparative  Religion. 

BoARDMAN,  George  Dana,  Philadelphia,  to  a 
Professorial  Lectureship  in  Ethics. 

BuRNHAM,  Sylvester  Professor  in  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, to  give  Instruction  in  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 


ENDING  JUNE  30,  1894. 

Post,  Edwin,  Professor  in  DePauw  University,  to 
give  Instruction  in  Latin  during  the  Summer 
Quarter. 

Sherman,  L.  A.,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  to  give  Instruction  in  English  dur- 
ing the  Summer  Quarter. 

Angell,  James  R,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota' 
to  an  Assistant  Professorhip  in  Experimental 
Psychology. 

Mead,  George  A.,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
to  an  Assistant  Professorship  in  Philosophy. 

Smith,  Alexander,  of  Wabash  College,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Indiana,  to  an  Assistant  Professor- 
ship in  Chemistry, 

Wadsworth,  F.  K.  O.,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  to  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessorship in  Physics. 

Moore,  Clifford  H.,  of  Andover  Academy,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  an  Instructorship  in  Latin. 

Anderson,   Kate,   to   a   Tutorship   in   Physical 

Culture, 
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*THE  FORMAL    GIFT  OF  RTERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY. 


Presentation  by  Mr.  Ryerson. 

Ladies  akd  Qentlemen  :  The  dedication  to  sci- 
ence of  a  new  building  is  not  in  these  days  a  rare 
event.  We  frequently  receive  from  centres  of  educa- 
tion the  news  that  some  great  building  has  for  the 
first  time  opened  its  doors  to  become  the  home  of  new 
educational  activities.  While  the  frequency  of  such 
ceremonies  may  lessen  in  a  measure  the  interest  which 
they  excite,  we  continue  to  recognize  in  each  and 
every  one  an  event  of  some  importance,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  what  it  may  express  of  benevolent  pur- 
pose in  individuals  or  institutions,  as  on  account  of 
the  increased  opportunities  which  are  offered  to  the 
world  of  science.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of  marvele, 
and  the  marvels  of  the  science  of  today  outstrip  the 
marvels  of  the  imagination  of  yesterday.  We  all  feel 
that  in  the  years  to  come  there  will  be  developments 
beyond  our  present  comprehension.  Hence  when  we 
see  opened  the  doors  of  an  institution  equipx>ed  for 
high  scientific  investigation,  we  feel  this  sense  of 
opportunity  and  our  interest  is  aroused,  not  so  much 
by  what  strikes  the  vision  or  the  hearing,  as  by  the 
hope  and  expectancy  with  which,  in  imagination,  we 
look  forward.  We  know  that  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  social  and  industrial  problems  of  the  day,  we 
cannot  afford  to  leave  concealed  any  part  of  the  truth 
which  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  grasping,  and 
that  this  truth  must  be  sought  in  the  domain  of  nat- 
ural science  as  well  as  in  the  domains  of  religion, 
ethics,  and  political  science. 

We  therefore  welcome  with  interest  and  expectancy 
each  addition  to  the  material  equipment  which  is  so 
necessary  for  its  researches. 

The  University  of  Chicago  naturally  desires  to  be 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  progress  of  the 
world.  It  recognizes  the  importance  of  natural  sci- 
ence as  a  field,  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  its 
students,  but  also  for  the  efforts  of  its  investigators — 
hence  this  branch  will  always  hold  a  high  place  in  the 
institution.  Of  this  the  public  must  feel  assured,  for 
it  has  so  happened  that  within  a  year  three  large 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  study  of  natural 
science.  Some  of  our  friends  may  have  even  come  to 
believe  that  this  scientific  work  is  receiving  more 
than  its  share  of  encouragement.     Those  who  have 


carefully  studied  the  organization,  the  history,  and 
the  publications  of  the  University,  do  not  need  to  be 
reassured  on  that  subject.  They  must  know  that 
while  natural  science  may  find  at  present  more  out- 
ward material  expression,  by  reason  of  the  material 
equipment  necessary  to  its  instruction  and  researches, 
the  other  departments  of  the  University  are  receiving 
their  full  share  of  attention  and  rendering  their  full 
share  of  valuable  results.  And  not  only  does  this 
apply  to  those  departments  of  learning  which  deal 
with  facts  ascertainable  through  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  or  study  of  the  recorded  experience  of 
mankind,  it  applies  also,  and  should  apply  above  all, 
to  those  subjects  which  deal  with  the  ideal. 

As  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, I  have  had  occasion  to  learn  that  there  pre- 
vails within  that  body  a  full  appreciation  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  of  the  future,  and  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  that  future;  at  the  same 
time,  having  by  the  erection  of  this  building  shown  a 
special  interest,  which  I  deeply  feel,  in  the  cause  of 
science,  I  may  be  permitted  to  still  further  show  that 
interest,  by  expressing  the  confident  hope  that  the 
University  of  Chicago  will  always  fully  recognize  the 
fact  that  all  its  instruction  and  all  its  investigation 
will  be  of  little  value  unless  they  keep  in  view  and 
tend  to  enlarge  the  higher  ideals  of  life.  It  is  even  to 
this  end  that  science  should  be  cultivated.  The  utili- 
tarian side  of  the  researches  of  science,  of  course,  ap- 
peals to  all.  We  know  also  that  there  is  a  certain  con- 
nection between  well-being  and  well-doing,  and  that 
there  is  therefore  a  moral  as  well  as  an  economic  value 
to  those  developments  of  science  which  tend  to  add  to 
the  material  welfare  and  comfort  of  mankind ;  from 
this  standpoint  alone  natural  science  stands  justified 
in  its  most  minute  researches,  for  who  can  predict  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  even  the  least  striking  of  its 
discoveries  ?  At  the  same  time  we  must  feel  that  this 
increase  of  material  welfare  and  comfort  is  not  all 
there  is  for  the  accomplishment  of  science.  That 
branch  of  human  learning  which  deals  with  the  g^eat 
truths  of  nature  should  hold  a  much  higher  place  in 
our  estimation  and  receive  its  fullest  opportunity  for 
higher  reasons.  It  must  be  encouraged  to  go  beyond 
the  immediately  utilitarian  field  and   be  numbered 
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with  those  subjects  which  are  cultivated  for  their 
intellectual  and  moral  value.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
a  part  of  the  great  final  truth  which  the  human  mind 
is  seeking,  and  we  should  recognize  in  them  the  will 
of  a  superior  being  whose  will  it  is  our  duty  to  ascer- 
tain in  its  most  minute  regulations,  just  as  we  find  in 
the  human  intellect  a  divine  gift  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  cultivate  and  to  adorn. 

It  would  be  a  poor  service  to  mankind  to  render  it 
incapable  of  fully  appreciating  the  value  of  the  imagi- 
nation, to  take  out  of  life  its  poetry  and  its  art.  It 
would  be  a  calamity  to  lessen  its  capacity  for  faith  in 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  religion.  Science  will 
do  neither.  It  will  correct  our  errors  and  elevate,  not 
destroy,  our  ideals.  It  will  sweep  away  our  unreason- 
ing superstitions,  but  it  will  at  the  same  time  increase 
our  admiration  and  veneration  for  the  great  first  cause 
of  all  the  wonders  it  discloses,  and  by  doing  its  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  the  human  intel- 
lect, add  to  the  capacity  of  the  human  race  for  a 
higher  moral  and  intellectual  life. 

Let  us  this  evening  in  considering  the  opportuni- 
ties granted  by  the  opening  of  this  new  building, 
allow  our  minds  to  dwell  not  only  on  the  great,  the 
admirable  utilitarian  services  we  may  reasonably 
expect  from  the  science  of  physics,  but  also  on  this 
higher  service  which  is  demanded  of  it  by  mankind. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  I  now  tender  to  you  the  Ryerson 
Physical  Laboratory,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  to  be  used  for  the  purposes 
which  its  name  indicates.  It  is  my  intention  to  place 
upon  its  walls  a  tablet  suitably  recording  the  fact  that 
it  was  erected  in  memory  of  my  father,  Martin  Ryer- 
son, a  man  who,  in  the  struggle  to  overcome  the 
material  difficulties  of  life,  found  intellectual  growth 
and  developed  a  tender  thoughtfulness  of  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  man.  I  hope  this  laboratory  will  make  a 
record  worthy  of  his  honorable  and  useful  career. 

I  desire  to  here  express  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  intelligent  services  of  the  architect  of  the  building, 
Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  who  spared  no  effort  to  make  it 
worthy  of  its  surroundings  and  suited  to  its  purposes. 
I  desire  also  to  thank  Head  Professor  Michelson  and 
Professor  Stratton,  to  whom  is  due  the  credit  of  the 
scientific  arrangement  and  equipment  of  the  Labora- 
tor>%  and  who  watched  over  its  completion  with  a  zeal 
which  augurs  well  for  its  future  usefulness. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  value  highly  the  oppor- 
tunity which  I  have  had  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of 
the  great  science  of  physics  and  at  the  same  time 
erect  a  useful  and  lasting  monument  to  one  whose 
memory  I  cherish. 


Response  by  President  Harper. 

Mr.  Ryerson,  and  Friends  op  the  University: 
On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  I  accept 
the  magnificent  gift  which  you  now  formally  transfer 
to  us.  On  behalf  of  the  trustees,  the  department  of 
physics,  the  University  in  all  of  its  departments,  I 
thank  you  for  a  gift  which  will  advance  the  cause  of 
science  and  thereby  uplift  the  human  race.  Repre- 
senting the  authorities  of  the  University,  I  publicly 
promise  you  that  the  building  provided  by  your  gen- 
erosity shall  be  devoted  to  the  uses  which  you  have 
designated,  and  to  these  uses  only.  I  further  pledge 
you  that,  in  view  of  the  possibilities  placed  within  our 
reach  by  this  magnificent  act  on  your  part,  the  Uni- 
versity will  in  every  way  cherish  the  department  of 
physics,  and  most  earnestly  seek  to  develop  it  for  the 
purposes  of  research  and  instruction. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  section  of  this  great  country 
to  make  its  contribution  toward  the  work  of  scientific 
investigation,  a  work  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  prosperity  and  development  of  the  country  itself. 
The  West  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  do  its  part. 
You,  sir,  have  now  made  it  possible  for  us  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  greatest  institutions  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  in  this  companionship  to  feel 
that  in  the  future  at  least  we  may  hope  to  share  with 
them  the  great  glory  of  giving  to  the  world  newly  dis- 
covered truth. 

Again  I  thank  you,  and  may  you  have  the  satisfac- 
tion which  every  man  who  has  performed  such  an  act 
deserves  to  have. 

Our  friends  will  i)ermit  me  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  laboratory  and  its  construc- 
tion. In  this  statement  I  make  use  of  the  description 
which  has  been  given  in  the  official  programme  of  the 
department. 

As  was  said  yesterday,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ryerson 
formed  a  part  of  the  first  million  secured  for  buildings 
and  equipment. 

The  laboratory  was  completed  January  1, 1894.  In 
the  design  and  construction  of  this  building  no  ele- 
ment of  utility  has  been  omitted,  and  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  include  all  the  desirable  features  of  a 
first-class  Physical  Laboratory.  The  walls  and  fioors 
are  strong  and  heavy j  the  laboratories  on  the  first 
fioor  are  provided  with  piers  of  masonry  in  addition  to 
the  heavy  slate  wall-shelves  which  are  found  through- 
out the  building.  Every  laboratory  is  provided  with 
gas  for  light  or  fuel,  electricity  for  light  and  power, 
water,  compressed  air,  and  vacuum  pipes.  The  labor- 
atories are  also  equipped  with  a  system  of  heating  ap- 
paratus which  may  be  used  as  a  direct  or  an  indirect 
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i^Btem,  and  is  controlled  automatically  by  the  n^ost 
improved  form  of  temperature  regulators.  Ducts  and 
channels  have  been  provided  between  the  walls  and 
in  the  floors,  so  that  pipes  or  wires  may  be  laid  from 
one  part  of  the  building  to  another  without  difficulty. 

The  space  in  the  building  has  been  utilized  as  fol- 
lows: Booms  for  special  purposes,  small  laboratories 
for  work  of  investigation,  large  laboratories  for  gen- 
eral instruction,  lecture  rooms,  class  rooms,  library, 
and  offices.  The  first  floor  is  devoted  to  laboratories 
for  research  work,  two  large  constant  temperature 
rooms,  and  the  mechanician's  room  which  is  fitted  up 
with  all  the  tools  and  appliances  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  physical  apparatus.  The 
rooms  of  the  west  wing  are  free  from  iron  and  are  de- 
voted to  the  work  in  electricity  and  magnetism.  On 
the  second  floor  there  are  a  large  general  laboratory 
for  advanced  undergraduate  work,  optical  laboratories, 
a  chemical  laboratory,  a  large  dark  room,  two  develop- 
ing rooms,  and  the  large  lecture  hall  with  its  adjoin- 
ing apparatus  and  preparation  rooms.  The  offices  of 
the  director  and  faculty  are  also  on  this  floor.  The 
third  floor  is  devoted  to  a  general  laboratory  for  the 
undergraduate  work  in  general  physics,  which  with 
its  adjoining  apparatus  and  preparation  rooms  occu- 
pies the  entire  third  floor  of  the  east  wing. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the  under- 
Cpraduate  laboratory  with  all  the  conveniences  found 
in  the  laboratory  built  for  advanced  work.  It  has  its 
workshop  in  order  that  the  apparatus  may  be  kept  in 
repair  and  that  the  students  may  learn  how  to  keep 
apparatus  in  repair  as  well  as  how  to  use  it.  Upon  no 
laboratory  in  the  building  have  more  thought  and  care 
been  expended  than  upon  the  undergraduate  one.  On 
the  same  floor  are  found  two  general  laboratories  and 
the  rooms  designed  as  the  class  rooms,  library,  and 
reading  rooms,  which  are  temporarily  used  by  other 
departments.  The  central  part  of  the  fourth  floor 
forms  a  hall  for  experiments  requiring  a  large  space. 
The  roof  above  this  portion  is  flat  and  suitable  for  ob- 
servations in  the  open  air. 

The  natural  location  of  the  laboratory  left  it  with 
a  few  feet  of  space  beneath  the  ground  floor.  This 
space  has  not  been  filled  in,  but  utilized  for  steam 
pipes,  ventilating  ducts,  and  heavy  work.  The  piers 
of  the  ground  floor  are  exceedingly  heavy,  and  extend 
through  this  space  to  the  solid  earth  below.  This 
leaves  the  flrst  floor  with  all  of  the  advantages  of  a 
pound  floor,  and  at  the  same  time  dry  and  comfort- 
able, and  without  a  square  foot  of  waste  space. 

There  may  be  larger  laboratories.  There  may  be 
one  or  two  that  have  cost  more  money;  but  there  is 
not  one  which  contains  as  little  waste  room  or  as  much 


working  space,  or  that  is  provided  with  as  many  use- 
ful conveniences  as  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory. 
It  is  intended  that  the  laboratory  and  its  equipment 
shall  be  for  work  and  not  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  one  thing  that  made  this  result  possible  was 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ryerson  that  no  element 
of  usefulness  should  be  sacrificed  for  beauty,  and  that 
the  building  as  a  physical  laboratory  should  be  per- 
fect in  design.  It  may  be  said  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  had  in  charge  the  planning  of  the  building, 
that  this  desire  of  Mr.  Ryerson  has  made  the  duty  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  If  the  building  possesses 
faults,  those  who  have  had  it  in  charge,  and  not  Mr. 
Ryerson,  must  take  the  responsibility. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  have  inspected  the 
apparatus  and  equipment  of  the  laboratory,  that  while 
we  have  but  a  beginning,  it  has  been  selected  with 
especial  reference  to  usefulness,  and  the  elevation  of 
laboratory  work  to  a  higher  standard  than  has  hitherto 
been  obtained.  The  apparatus  put  in  the  hand  of  the 
beginning  student  is  made  for  quantitative  work  and 
he  is  expected  and  required  to  get  good  results.  The 
best  equipped  room  in  the  building  is  the  mechan- 
ician's room ;  for  it  is  here  that  the  investigator  must 
go  for  much  of  his  apparatus.  It  must  be  constructed 
under  his  personal  supervision,  and  when  completed 
needs  often  to  be  changed  and  perfected  as  the  experi- 
ment in  hand  progresses.  Most  of  the  fund  for  equip- 
ment has  of  necessity  been  spent  for  the  set  pieces  of 
apparatus  used  in  general  work  such  as  galvanometers, 
chronographs,  balances,  standards  of  length,  mass, 
clocks,  and  general  laboratory  appliances.  In  the  future 
it  will  be  possible  to  set  apart  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  fund  for  apparatus  used  in  work  of  investigation. 

The  University  desires  at  this  time  to  make  special 
mention  of  its  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Michelson  and  Mr. 
Stratton  for  the  service  rendered  by  them  in  planning 
and  superintending  the  construction  of  the  building. 
It  was  proper  that  the  men  who  were  to  work  in  the 
building  should  have  the  privilege  of  determining  its 
character.  The  exercise  of  such  a  privilege  always 
carries  with  it  the  assuming  of  responsibility.  The 
shortcomings  of  the  laboratory,  if  any  such  appear, 
will  be  charged  to  these  gentlemen.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  they  must  receive  the  credit,  so  far  as  tech- 
nical matters  are  concerned,  for  all  its  excellencies, 
and  these,  as  our  visiting  physicists  will  testify,  are 
not  a  few. 

It  is  due  Professor  Stratton  to  make  particular 
acknowledgement  of  the  satisfaction  felt  by  all,  and 
especially  by  the  head  of  his  department,  in  respect  to 
the  laborious,  conscientious,  and  successful  service 
rendered  by  him.    I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  held  this  afternoon  he 
was  promoted  from  an  assistant  professorship  to  an 
associate  professorship  in  the  University. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  everyone  who  loves 
beautiful  things,  when  I  express  my  thanks  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  Henry  Ives  Cobb,  for  a  piece  of  work 
unexcelled  in  the  educational  architecture  of  America. 

If  the  Laboratory  were  the  only  thing  that  Mr. 
Ryerson  had  given  the  University,  he  would  have 
placed  us  under  obligations  from  which  we  could 
never  have  released  ourselves,  but  he  has  given  us 
much  more.  Not  only  an  additional  sum  of  money 
amounting    to    nearly  $150,000,  but  also  time  and 


thought,  advice  and  direction  which  no  money  coold 
have  purchased.  For  all  this  I  wish,  at  this  time,  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  to  thank  him.  No  man  can 
estimate  what  he  has  done  for  the  University,  what 
he  has  been  to  the  University. 

Mr.  Ryerson  has  tonight  given  the  Laboratory  to 
the  University ;  the  University  accepts  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  it,  and  through  the  department  for  which  it 
has  been  erected,  will  make  honest  effort  to  accomplish 
everything  which  the  friends  of  science  may  reason- 
ably exi>ect.  May  the  God  who  controls  the  universe 
bless  most  richly  the  man  who  has  so  richly  blessed  us. 


MEETING   OF  PHYSICISTS. 

RYERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY, 

JULY  *,  AT  8.00  PM, 

Discussion  of  Methods  of  Teaching  Physics. 


On  the  afternoon  of  July  3  a  meeting  of  Physicists 
assembled  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Ryerson  Physical 
Laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  Physics.  Head  Professor  Michel- 
son,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  introduced  Professor 
Crew,  of  Northwestern  University,  who  oi>ened  the 
discussion. 

Professor  Crew  said  at  the  outset  that  his  ideas  of 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  Physics  had  undergone 
considerable  change  in  the  course  of  time;  but  his 
mind  was  still  free  on  most  points,  and  he  would  gladly 
exchange  ideas  with  his  colleagues.  He  considered  it 
important  to  unify  the  methods  of  the  Lecture  Room 
and  the  Laboratory,  and  bring  them  as  close  together 
as  possible.  It  appeared  to  him  that  instruction  in 
Physics  at  most  of  our  American  universities  was 
rather  "choppy ;"  that  there  were  too  many  methods  of 
presentation,  and  too  many  subjects  presented  in  a  dis- 
jointed manner.  He  also  doubted  whether  different 
methods  and  theories  should  be  employed  in  successive 
years,  and  thought  that  one  method  should  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  study.  It  did  not 
appear  advisable  to  introduce  the  topics  by  definition, 
but  rather  in  a  natural,  inductive  way,  and  it  was 
deemed  especially  important  to  make  clear  the  connec- 
tion of  remote  parts  of  the  subject.  The  speaker,  in 
illustration  of  his  views,  said  that  the  wave  theory  of 
light  should  be  reduced  to  dynamics,  and  illustrated 
by  certain  practical  experiments.  In  treating  dynam- 
ical equations  he  would  employ  Lagrange*e  generalized 
coordinates.  In  the  use  of  apparatus,  the  instructor 
was  to  select  such  pieces  as  were  suited  to  the  princi- 


ples to  be  illustrated;  it  is  not  important  to  have  a 
large  number  of  pieces  of  apparatus,  but  simple  appli- 
ances well  suited  to  the  work  in  hand. 

Professor  Carhart,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
was  called  upon  by  the  Chair,  and  in  response  said  that 
in  general  he  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Crew.  He  was,  however,  rather  more  hopeful,  as  he 
could  remember  when  the  teaching  of  Physics  was 
mainly  a  treatment  of  detached  facts,  without  great 
underl3ring  principles.  He  had  witnessed  great  ad- 
vances, and  attributed  the  greater  part  of  this  progress 
to  the  influence  of  American  students  who  had  studied 
in  Germany.  We  now  teach  more  of  principles  and 
less  of  isolated  facts.  Professor  Carhart  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  easy  to  render  Physics  too  mathe- 
matical, and  thought  that  students  usually  succeed 
best  when  experiment  is  combined  with  analysis. 
While  he  thought  that  the  mathematical  treatment  ot 
Physics  could  be  overdone,  it  was  true  nevertheless 
that  the  question  of  personality  in  teachers  would  re- 
quire different  teachers  to  use  different  methods.  He 
thought  the  instruction  of  students  in  a  class  was  of 
much  value,  and  would  test  their  hold  on  the  subject 
by  examinations  at  fixed  intervals.  Good  practice  with 
simple  apparatus  was  to  be  recommended  for  fixing  the 
principles  in  the  minds  of  the  students. 

Professor  Macfarlane,  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
said  that  Physics  is  an  exact  science,  a  science  of 
dynamics.  It  was  a  question  when  the  dynamical 
methods  should  be  introduced.  The  speaker  thought 
it  well  at  first  to  use  the  inductive  method,  and  grad- 
ually lead  up  to  generalized  dynamics.  With  advanced 
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students  he  had  found  it  well  to  begin  with  general 
dynamics;  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  dynamical 
principles,  screw  motions,  etc.,  he  had  found  space 
diagrams  of  great  importance.  These  models  ought  to 
accompany  the  analysis. 

Professor  Snow,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
thought  that  general  theory  should  be  combined  with 
experimental  practice,  and  that  analysis  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  Laboratory  work.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  student  understand  the  simple  facts  of  Physics, 
and  their  connection  with  mathematical  relations.  He 
also  emphasized  the  study  of  simple  Harmonic  Motion* 
and  the  connection  of  the  different  branches  of  Physics 
by  means  of  this  great  principle  of  simple  oscillations. 

Professor  Carhart  thought  the  study  of  Physics 
should  begin  with  an  elementary  but  thorough  study 
of  simple  harmonic  motion.  He  said  the  special  diffi- 
culty of  the  students  consists  in  not  seeing  the  connec- 
tion of  mathematics  with  physical  problems,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  make  this  connection  clear. 

Professor  Crew  said  he  would  require  in  elementary 
Physics  only  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and  trigonom- 
etry and  simple  algebra.  He  thought  the  heavy 
dynamical  work  for  advanced  students  should  be  done 
mainly  by  the  instructor;  then  the  student  would 
gradually  gain  a  mathematical  or  dynamical  mode  of 
thinking. 

Professor  Loomis,  of  Northwestern  University,  said 
he  had  been  able  to  treat  wave  motion  without  diffi- 
cult methods  or  definitions,  and  that  by  simple  appa- 
ratus he  had  succeeded  in  measuring  the  velocity  of 
light,  wave  lengths  of  light,  etc.  He  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Physics  should  beg^n  in  the  kindergarten, 
because  a  child  is  naturally  a  close  observer;  the 
simple  facts  would  then  be  clear  mathematically. 

Professor  Hollis,  of  Harvard  University,  believed 
Physics  to  be  a  very  hard  subject,  and  that  it  was  not 
so  important  about  the  method  of  teaching.  He  also 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  model  diagrams 
to  which  Pnrfeesor  Macf arlane  had  referred. 

Professor  Crew  was  convinced  that  such  models  were 
very  useful,  and  supported  his  argument  by  the  author- 
ity of  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  had  declared  in  a 
lecture  at  Baltimore  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
electi^magnetic  theory  of  light,  because  he  was  unable 
to  construct  a  model  of  it. 

Professor  Snow,  in  commenting  upon  the  difference 
between  lecture  and  laboratory  experiments,  main- 
tained that  lecture  work  should  be  qualitative,  while 
the  laboratory  work  should  be  quantitative.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  laboratory  is  to  teach  exact  measurement. 

After  some  further  discussion,  there  was  a  call  for 
the  views  of  the  chairman,  and  Head  Professor  Michel- 


son  3rielded  to  the  solicitation  of  the  audience.  He 
said  that  in  general  he  agreed  with  the  views  of  Pro- 
fessor Carhart ;  but  that  the  different  classes  of  stu- 
dents would  require  different  methods.  He  had  found 
most  graduate  students  poorly  prex)ared  in  mathemat- 
ics, quite  a  number  being  weak  in  ordinary  algebra,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  advanced  mathematics.  Much 
of  the  work  in  Physics  required  the  use  of  graphical 
curves,  and  he  thought  it  important  that  the  student 
at  an  early  stage  of  his  career  should  have  a  course  in 
the  graphical  representation  of  ciirves  by  means  of 
their  equations.  He  advised  also  an  early  course  in 
projective  geometry  and  free  hand  drawing.  It  was  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  student  should  have 
an  early  course  in  a  workshop,  so  as  to  gain  skill  in 
mechanical  manipulation.  In  regard  to  experiments 
performed  by  students  he  said  that  accurate  results 
were  not  so  much  to  be  desired  as  thorough  mastery 
of  principle. 

The  following  visiting  physicists  were  present : 

H.  S.  Carhart,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Alonzo  Collin,  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 

Milton  L.  Comstock,  Qalesbiurg,  111. 

Henry  Crew,  Evauston,  111. 

P.  S.  Elder,  Fairfield,  la. 

Arthur  L.  Foley,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Karl  E.  Quthe,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ira  M.  Hollis,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Chas.  T.  Knipp,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

G.  J.  Kollen,  Holland,  Mich. 

Dr.  W.  Lobach,  Berlin. 

Hiram  B.  Loomis,  Evanston,  111. 

Alexander  Macfarlane,  Austin,  Texas. 

R  H.  Millikan,  OberUn,  Ohio. 

J.  P.  Nay  lor,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Martin  E.  Rice,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Qeo.  H.  Bowe,  Boulder,  Col. 

Daniel  W.  Shea,  Champaign,  111. 

Benjamin  W.  Snow,  Madison,  Wis. 

T.  H.  Smith,  Beloit,  Wis. 

A.  A.  Veblin,  Iowa  City,  la.' 

F.  L.  O.  Wadsworth,  Washmgton,  D.  C. 

A.  F.  Zahm,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Measurement  by  Light  Waves.* 

BY 
HEAD  PBOFSBSOB  A.  A.  MIOHSLSOIf. 


Every  accurate  measurement  of  a  physical  quantity 
depends  ultimately  upon  a  measurement  of  length  or 
of  angle.  Such  measurements  are  ordinarily  made  by 
the  microscoi>e  or  by  the  telescope ;  the  utility  of  these 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  I^ysicitta,  July  3, 1894. 
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instruments  depending  upon  the  properties  of  the 
optical  media  employed  in  their  relation  to  light 
waves. 

The  extreme  minuteness  of  these  waves  is  precisely 
the  property  which  permits  the  very  high  degree  of 
accuracy  already  attained  in  such  measurements.  It 
would  appear,  nevertheless,  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
utilized  all  the  possible  advantages  which  they  present. 
In  fact  if  the  central  portions  of  the  lenses  or  mirrors 
(and  we  may  add  also,  of  the  prisms  and  gratings)  are 
suppressed  then  both  theory  and  experiment  show 
that  optical  instruments,  which  have  been  thus 
transformed  into  interferential  ref ractometers,  present 
very  considerable  advantages  as  instruments  of  pre> 
cision. 

The  interference  apparatus  which  has  done  con- 
siderable service  in  such  problems  as  the  measurement 
of  lengths  and  angles,  the  analysis  of  the  constitution 
of  the  light  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum,  and 
the  determination  of  wave-lengths  in  absolute  measure, 
consists  essentially  of  a  plane-parallel  plate  of  glass 
and  of  two  plane  mirrors.  The  light  which  it  is 
desired  to  examine  falls  on  the  glass  plate  (whose  sur- 
face is  lightly  silvered)  at  an  angle  of  45''.  The 
incident  pencil  is  separated  into  two  parts,  one 
reflected  and  the  other  transmitted.  The  first  is 
returned  by  one  of  the  mirrors  and  passes  through 
the  glass  plate ;  the  other  is  returned  by  the  second 
mirror,  is  reflected  by  the  glass  plate,  and  is  thence 
propagated  in  the  same  line  as  the  first.  A  little  con- 
sideration shows  that  this  arrangement  is  equivalent 
to  the  superposition  of  two  pencils,  of  which  one  is 
reflected  by  the  first  mirror  and  the  second  by  a  virtual 
surface — the  image  of  the  second  mirror  in  the  glass 
plate.  The  interference  phenomena  will  be  the  same 
as  those  produced  by  a  layer  of  air  between  two  plane 
surfaces. 

This  instrument  possesses  the  following  advant- 
ages: It  permits  the  use  of  an  extended  source  of 
light ;  the  separation  of  the  two  interfering  pencils  of 
light  to  any  distance ;  a  practically  unlimited  differ- 
ence in  path,  and  a  perfectly  definite  position  of  the 
interference  bands ;  finally,  it  may  be  added  that  this 
apparatus  permits  an  optical  contact  by  means  of  the 
interference  bands  in  white  light,  without  danger  of 
destroying  the  adjustment  of  the  surfaces. 

On  examining  several  kinds  of  radiations,  apparently 
ample  and  homogeneous  (by  observing  the  variations 
in  clearness  of  the  circular  fringes  produced  when  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  virtual  air-plate  are  rigorously 
parallel)  these  were  generally  found  to  be  highly  com- 
plex. For  instance,  the  red  hydrogen  line  is  double ; 
each  element  of  the  yellow  sodium  line  is  itself  double  ; 


the  green  thallium  line  is  quadruple ;  the  green  mer- 
cury line  is  composed  of  five  or  six  lines,  the  principal 
one  of  these  being  itself  a  double  whose  components 
are  at  a  distance  apart  of  only  a  five  hundredth  part 
of  that  which  separates  the  sodium  lines. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  cadmium  gives  three 
quite  pure  radiations :  red,  green,  and  blue ;  and  if  the 
vapor  of  this  substance,  placed  in  a  vacuum-tube, 
is  illuminated  by  the  electric  discharge,  the  inter- 
ference fringes  may  be  observed  very  clearly  with  a 
difference  of  path  of  ten  centimeters. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  employ  an  intermediate 
standard,  which  is  made  of  a  piece  of  bronze  carrying 
two  plane  surfaces  at  a  distance  apart  of  ten  centi- 
meters ;  this  distance  is  compared,  by  means  of  the 
circular  interference  bands,  with  the  wave  length  cA 
each  of  these  three  radiations  (which  process  it  is 
important  to  note  furnishes  a  very  valuable  check 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements) ;  the  inter- 
mediate  standard  is  finally  compared  with  the  standard 
meter. 

Instead  of  counting  the  fringes — to  the  number  of 
400,000  or  so — ^in  this  distance,  a  series  of  nine  inter- 
mediate standards  is  employed,  each  of  which  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  preceding  one. 

The  number  of  fringes  in  the  shortest  (about  039 
mm.)  is  found  by  actual  count ;  and  the  ratio  between 
the  lengths  of  this  and  the  second  standard  is  meas- 
ured, checking  and  correcting  the  measurements  by 
means  of  the  circular  interference  fringes  (which  pro- 
cess admits  of  the  same  high  degree  of  acciuracy  with 
the  longest  standard  as  with  the  first),  proceding  in  a 
similar  manner  with  all  the  standards  up  to  and 
including  the  last  (ten  centimeters),  whose  length  is 
thus  determined  in  light- waves. 

The  comparison  of  this  standard  with  the  meter  is 
effected  by  displacing  it  ten  times  through  its  own 
length,  adjusting  at  each  step  the  x>oeition  and  the 
inclination  of  the  surfaces  by  means  of  the  interfer- 
ence bands  in  white  light,  and  comparing,  at  the 
first  step  and  at  the  last  one,  the  line  traced  on  a  stud 
carried  by  the  standard,  with  the  two  similar  traces 
which  define  the  meter. 

Three  series  of  observations  were  carried  out,  along 
the  lines  here  indicated,  at  the  International  Bureau 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  giving  for  the  number  of 
waves  of  red  cadmium  light  in  the  standard  meter» 
the  following  results : 

Series     I.  ....    1553162.7 

Series    II.      -        -        -        -        15531643 
Series  III.  ....    1553163.6 
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The  average  difference  from  the  Mean  is  less  than 
six-tenths  of  a  wave,  or  say  between  three  and  four- 
tenths  of  a  micron. 

The  length  of  the  three  radiations  expressed  in 

millionths  of  a  meter  are  as  follows : 

1^ 
Red, 0.64384722 

Green, 0.50858240 

Blue, 0.47999107 

From  these  results  it  follows  that  we  have  at  hand 

a  means  of  comparing  the  fundamental  standard  of 


length  with  a  natural  unit— the  length  of  a  light-wave 
— ^with  about  the  same  order  of  accuracy  as  it  is  at 
present  possible  in  the  comi)arison  of  two  meter  bars. 

This  unit  depends  only  on  the  properties  of  the 
vibrating  atoms  of  the  radiating  substance,  and  of  the 
luminiferous  ether,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  least 
changeable  quantities  in  the  material  universe. 

If,  therefore,  the  meter  and  all  its  copies  were  lost 
or  destroyed,  they  could  be  replaced  by  new  ones, 
which  would  not  differ  from  the  originals  more  than 
do  these  among  themselves. 


MEETING    OF  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY^ 

WITH  THEIR  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARDS, 

CHAPEL  OR  FACULTY  ROOM,  COBB  LECTURE  HALL,  WEDNESDAYS,  AT  IS.SO  P.  M, 


By  order  of  the  Council  the  usual  Chapel  exercise 
has  been  omitted  each  Wednesday,  the  several  schools 
meeting  on  that  day  of  the  week  with  their  respective 
administrative  boards.  The  following  meetings  have 
been  held  from  April  4  to  June  30, 1894 : 

1.  Qbaduate  Sohool  op  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  met  with  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  of 
the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  the  month,  viz,: 

April  4.  Professor  Paul  Shoret  on  the  Char- 
acter of  Qraduate  Work, 

May  2.  Head  Professor  Charles  O.  Whitman 
on  the  Method  of  Science, 

June  6.  Head  Professor  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
on  University  Ideals, 

2.  Divinity  School  Students  met  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Divinity  Faculty  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  month,  vi2;.; 

April  11.  President  William  R.  Harper  on  the 
Theological  Attitude  of  the  University, 


May  9.  Addresses  by  President  William  R. 
Harper,  Head  Professors  G.  W.  Northrup 
and  Galusha  Anderson. 

3.  University  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  met  with  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
University  Colleges  on  the  third  Wednesday,  viz,: 
April  18.    Address   by  President   William  R. 

Harper.  Meeting  devoted  to  opening  a  dis- 
cussion on  How  to  Foster  University  Spirit, 

May  16.  Address  by  Head  Professor  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  on  the  same  subject.  Report  by 
a  Students'  Committee,  S.  D.  Barnes,  Chair- 
man. 

June  13.  Associate  Professor  Carl  D.  Buck 
on  Comparative  Philology, 

4.  Academic  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  met  with  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  Academic  Colleges  on  the  fourth  Wednesday, 
viz. : 

April  25.    Assistant  Professor  Albert  H.  Tol- 

MAN  on  the  Study  of  Literature, 
June  30.    Associate  Professor  A.  A.  Stago  on 

University  Loyalty, 


INDEPENDENCE   DAY, 

JULY  4y  1894, 

General  Meeting  of  all  the  Divisions  of  the  University  in  Thsatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  at 
10:30  A.M.,  to  commemorate  the  day.  President  William  K  Harper  presided.  A  solo  was  sung  by 
Miss  Marie  von  Holst,  after  which  Head  Professor  Hermann  Eduard  von  Holst  delivered  a  discourse 
on  the  subject :  Should  the  United  States  Senate  be  Abolished  f 

(The  paper  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  next  ni^nber  of  the  Monitst,) 
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CONFERENCE   OF  TEACHERS   OF  ENGLISH. 


In  pursuance  of  an  invitation  issued  by  the  English 
Faculties  of  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Chicago,  a  conference  of  the  teachers  of  English 
in  the  North  Central  States  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  the  6th,  6th,  and  7th  of  July,  1894.  The 
invitation  was  sent  to  the  largest  and  most  important 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  section  named,  and 
representatives  were  present  from  nearly  all  of  them. 
Several  teachers  of  English  in  leading  High  Schools 
and  Academies  were  present  also  and  took  part  in  the 
discussions. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  consider  the 
curriculum  of  study  of  English  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college. 
As  a  basis  of  discussion  the  report  of  a  similar  confer- 
ence of  teachers  of  English  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  and  the  report  of  the  Vassar  Conference  of  1892 
were  taken.  Five  sessions  of  two  or  three  hours  each 
were  held  and  a  series  of  recommendations  were 
adopted,  which  represent  in  each  case  the  unanimous 
or  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  the  teachers  present. 
These  recommendations  are  made  with  the  hope  of 
aiding  in  the  organization  of  a  systematic  curriculum 
of  study  in  English  for  secondary  schools,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  approximate  or  entire  uniformity  of  require- 
ment in  English  for  entrance  to  college,,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, in  the  promotion  of  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

The  recommendations  adopted  by  the  Conference 
are  as  follows : 

I.    General  Recommendations. 
The  Conference  recommends 

1.  That  the  time  allowed  for  the  English  examina- 
tion for  entrance  to  college  be  at  least  two  hours. 

2.  That  the  books  used  for  English  work  in  the 
secondary  schools  be  divided  into  two  groups; 
one  for  reading,  the  other  for  more  careful  study. 

3.  That  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  required  books  parallel  or  subsidiary  read- 
ing be  encouraged. 

4.  That  a  considerable  amount  of  prose  and  poetry 
be  committed  to  memory  in  preparatory  study. 

5.  That  in  the  teaching  of  composition  and  rhetoric, 
the  chief  emphasis  be  thrown  upon  practice  in 
writing,  and  that  the  rhetoric  be  of  an  element- 
ary character  and  contributory  to  the  composi- 
tion. If  formal  rhetoric  is  taught  as  a  separate 
discipline,  the  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  it 
should  not  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  practice 
in  writing. 


6.  That  the  correction  of  specimens  of  bad  English 
should  not  form  any  considerable  part  of  the 
entrance  examination.  The  Conference  is  of 
the  opinion  that  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a 
highly  intelligent  teacher  such  exercises  may  do 
more  harm  than  good,  though  it  is  not  prepared 
to  recommend  their  entire  exclusion  from  pre- 
paratory study  or  from  entrance  examinations. 

7.  That  the  secondary  schools  should  seek  to  de> 
velop  in  their  pupils  the  power  of  extempore 
speaking ;  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  recitations,  by  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate general  exercises,  and  in  all  other 
practicable  ways. 

II.   Entrance  Requirements. 

The  Conference  recommends  the  following  scheme 
of  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  : 

A.  In  OeneraL  No  pupil  will  be  accepted  in  Ehiglish 
whose  written  work  is  notably  deficient  in  point 
of  spelling,  punctuation,  tdiom,  or  division  into 
paragraphs. 

B.  English  Composition.    (1)  The  candidate  will  be 

required  to  write  two  essays  of  not  less  than  two 
hundred  words  each,  on  subjects  chosen  by  him- 
self from  a  considerable  number — ^perhaps  ten  or 
fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper, 
and  one  of  the  topics  chosen  must  be  taken  from 
the  books  assigned  for  general  reading  under 
English  Literature.  (2)  In  place  of  the  essay  on 
the  topic  drawn  from  the  books  set  for  general 
reading,  the  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  offer  an 
exercise  book  containing  the  first  draft  of  essays 
written  during  his  preparatory  course,  on  topics 
taken  from  the  works  prescribed  for  general  read- 
ing. These  essays  must  be  written  under  the  eye 
of  the  teacher  without  consulting  the  books  from 
which  the  subjects  are  taken  and  without  other 
assistance,  must  be  kept  in  the  care  of  the  teacher, 
and  sent  by  him  to  the  examiner  at  least  one  week 
before  the  date  of  the  entrance  examination,  with 
his  certificate  that  they  have  been  written  in 
accordance  with  these  requirements. 

C.  English  Literature.  Two  lists  of  works  will 

be  published,  as  suggested  in  the  second  general 
recommendation  above.  These  lists  include  (a) 
a  series  of  books  for  general  reading,  which 
may  also  be  used  as  a  basis  for  work  in  English 
Composition ;  (6)  a  limited  number  of  master- 
pieces for  thorough  and  critical   study.  In 
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addition  to  the  essays  called  for  under  the  head  of 
English  Composition,  there  will  be  required  such 
further  tests  as  seem  suited  to  secure  a  careful 
reading  of  all  the  books  prescribed  in  series  (a). 
It  is  suggested  that  the  written  statement  of  the 
teacher  would  be  sufficient,  in  general,  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  the  books  set  for 

critical  study,  the  candidate  will  be  examined  on 
subject-matter,  form,  and  substonce,  and  the 
examination  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
require  a  minute  and  thorough  study  of  each  of 
the  works  named,  in  order  to  pass  it  successfully. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  candidate  will  be 
required  to  offer  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
Modern  English  Literature. 

NoTB  TO  B  AWD  C. — ^The  choice  of  books  both  for 
reading  and  composition  work  and  for  minute  and 
critical  study  was  left  to  the  Ck>uncil,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  this  list  conform  as  closely  as  practicable 
to  that  of  the  Conference  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
Stotes.  It  has  been  decided  accordingly  to  adopt  for 
the  present  the  listo  of  the  Eastern  Conference  with- 
out change.  These  liste  are  as  follows : 
1.  For  General  Reading  and  Composition  Work, 
1896 :  Shakspere's  Twelfth  Night ;  The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Irving's  Sketch 
Book;  Scott's  Abbot;  Webster's  I^irst  Bunker  Hill 
Oration;  'M.Hc&uls.ys  Essay  on  Milton;  Longfellow's 
Evangeline, 

1896:  Shakspere's  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream; 
Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague  in  London;  Irving's 
Tales  of  a  Traveller;  Scott's  Woodstock;  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Milton;  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  George 
Eliot's  Silas  Mamer, 

1897 :  Shakspere's  As  You  Like  It;  Defoe's  History 
of  the  Plague  in  London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a 
Traveller;  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales;  Long- 
fellow's Evangeline;  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer, 

1896:  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II.; 
Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I  and  XXII.;  TJie  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spectator;  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner; 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums; 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Hawthorne's  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 

2.    For  Minute  and  Critical  Study. 
1895:      Shakspere's    The    Merchant    of     Venice; 
Milton's  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lyddas; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison, 

1896:  Shakspere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Milton's  V Allegro,  II Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lyddas; 
Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration, 


1897:  Shakspere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice; 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Scott's 
Marmion;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 

1898:   Shakspere's  Macbeth;    Burke's   Speech  on 

Conciliation  unth  America;  De  Quincey's  TJie  Flight 

of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

D.  English  Grammar,    There  will  be  included  in  the 

requirement  for  entrance  to  College  a  knowledge 

of  the  leading  facto  of  English  Grammar,  and 

proper  testo  of  such  knowledge  will  be  made  a 

part  of  the  examination. 


It  was  also  decided  to  form  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion to  secure  mpre  fully  the  objecto  of  the  conference. 
To  this  end  the  following  articles  of  association  were 
adopted: 

1.  Nam^,    ''The  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 

of  the  North  Central  Stotes." 

2.  Purposes,    (1)   To  consider  the   requiremente   in 

English  for  entrance  to  college;  (2)  To  discuss 
the  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
English  in  the  secondary  schools. 

3.  Membership,    The  membership  shall  consist  of  (a) 

One  or  more  representatives  from  the  institutions 
constituting  the  present  conference,  viz:  The 
State  Universities  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska;  The 
University  of  Chicago,  The  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, The  Western  Reserve  University,  Oberlin 
College,  (b)  Other  Colleges  and  Universities  may 
be  admitted  to  membership  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  association,  (c)  The  Association  of  Teachers, 
that  is  especially  concerned  with  secondary  in- 
struction in  each  stote,  is  asked  to  send  to  each 
conference  from  one  to  three  delegates,  as  it  shall 
choose ;  and  each  institution  that  is  a  member  of 
the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  invite  to  any 
conference  as  delegates  persons  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  secondary 
schools. 

4.  Officers,    The  Officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a 

President,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  a 
Council  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  retire 
each  year.  The  Council  shall  act  as  an  executive 
committee  for  the  Association. 

5.  Meetings,    The  meetings  shall  be  held  once  a  year ; 

the  time  and  place  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council. 
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The  officers  elected  for  the  comiDg  year  are :  CouifoiL. 

President.  ^*  ^'  Blaokbubn  ( Univ,  of  Chicago),  Chicago,  HI. 

F.  N.  SooTT  (C7niv.  o/ Ificfc.),  Ann  Arbor,  Midi. 
I.  N.  Demmon  (Univ.  of  Mich,),  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  h.  L.  Boltwood  {Evanston  High  School),  Evanston, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

C.  W.  French  (Hyde  Park  High  School),  Chicago,  DL 
M.  W.  Sampson  (Univ.  of  Ind.),  Bloomington,  Ind.  e.  E.  Hale,  Jr.  (Univ.  of  lotoa),  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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DIRECTORY   OF    OFFICERS,  IlfSTRUCTORS,  AND   FELLOWS  IS   ALL   DEPART- 
MENTS OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Abbreviations: — B=Beecher  Hall;  D=Divinity  Dormitory;  F=Nancy  Foster  Hall;  Q=Qraduate 
Dormitory;  K=Kent  Chemical  Liaboratory;  Kl=KelIy  Hall;  B=Byer6on  Physical  Liaboratory;  Sn=Snell 
Hall ;  W=Walker  Museum. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  in  parentheses,  refer  to  the  floors  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Numerals  indicate  the  numbers  of  rooms. 


Abbott,  Frank  Frost,*  Prof,  and  Examiner. 
(B.2-8) 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Alden,  G.  H.,  Fel, 

5800  Jackson  ay. 
Anderson,  Galusha,  Head  Prof, 

(D.  2-7)  Morgan  Park. 

Anderson,  Kate,  Tutor, 

(Gymnasium) 
Angell,  James  B.,  Assist,  Prof, 

(R,  and  C.  13-17) 
Arnolt,  W.  Muss-,  Instr,  and  Assist,  Eee. 

np.  11-12)  391, 57th  St. 

Atkins,  E.  C,  Trustee, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Austin,  R.  H.,  Trustee, 

Hotel  Lakota,  Michigan  Boulevard  and  30th  st. 
Bailey,  Joseph  M.,  Trustee, 

Freeport. 
Bain,  H.  Foster,  Fel. 


BoTD,  James  Harrington,  Tutor, 

(R,)  357, 58th  st 

BoTBR,  E.  K.,jPe2. 

645,  62d  St.,  Englewood. 
Brainard,  Harriet  C,  Hon,  Fel. 


Bratton,  William  B.,  Trustee. 

Breasted,  James  H.,  Assistant. 

(D.  12-16) 
Brode,  Howard  S.,  Fel, 

Bronson,  Frank  M.,  Assist,  Prof, 

Brown,  George  L.,  Fel, 


1301  Wabash  ay. 

Blue  Island. 

Berlin,  Germany. 

804, 64th  St. 

Morgan  Park. 


Barrett,  Storrs  Barrows,  Fel 

Barrows,  John  Henrt,  Prof,  Lect, 

(D.  16) 
Baur,  George,  Assist.  Prof. 


Buck,  Carl  D.,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(B.  2-8)  6041  Oglesby  av. 

BuLKLEY,  Julia  E.,*  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

70  Friestrasse,  ZtLrich,  Switzerland. 
Burgess,  Isaac  Bronson,  Assoc.  Prof, 

Morgan  Park. 
5729  Kimbark  av.      Burnham,  S.  W.,  Prof, 


(W.) 
,  E£ 


2d57  Indiana  av. 
357,  58th  St. 
5836  Drexel  av. 


(R.) 


3647  Vincennes  av. 
5657  Washington  av. 


Bemis,  Edward  W.,  Assoc,  Prof. 

(A.  5). 
Bergeron,  Eugene,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  12-15)  5515  Woodlawn  av. 

Blackburn,  Francis  Adelbert,  Assist.  Prof. 

(D.  8-10)  5802  Jackson  av. 

Blake,  E.  Nelson,  Pres.  of  Trust,  of  Theol  Union. 

Arlington,  Mass. 
BoARDMAN,  George  Dana,  Prof.  Lect. 

Philadelphia. 
Boise,  James  Robinson,  Prof. 

(D.  11-12)  361,  65th  st.,  Englewood. 

BoLZA,  OsKAR,  Prof. 

(R.) 
BowEN,  CkartjES  C,  Trustee. 


BowEN,  Mary,  Fel. 

*Oii  leave  of  abeenoe. 


5721  Monroe  av. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Oxford,  England. 


,R.) 
Burnham,  Sylvester,  Prof. 

(D.  12-16) 
Burton,  Ernest  D.,  Head  Prof. 

(D.  11-12)  Berlin,  Germany. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Director 

of  University  Extension  Division. 

(A.  5)  5625  Monroe  av. 

Caldwell,  Ernest  L.,  Instr. 

Morgan  Park. 
Caldwell,  William,  Instr. 

(C.  3-8)  Hotel  Barry. 

Calvert,  George  C,  Fel. 

Capps,  Edward,*  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  2-8)  Munich,  Germany. 

Carman,  George  Noble,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

Morgan  Park. 
Carpenter,  Frederic  Ives,  Hon.  Fel. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 
Castle,  Clarence  F.,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  2-8)  5440  Monroe  av. 
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Ellerman,  Ferdinand,  AsgUt, 

(R.) 
Ehebt,  Vernon  J.,  Aisist 

(B.2-8) 
Eriokson,  Frank  M.,  Fel. 


Catterall,  R  C.  H.,  Reader. 

(C.5-8) 
Chamberlin,  Thomas  Chrowder,  Head  Prof, 

and  Director  of  Walker  Museum, 

(W.)  5041  Madison  av. 

Chandler,  Charles,  Prof, 

(B.  2-8)  5731  Monroe  av.     Eycleshymer,  Albert  C,  Aesiit. 

Chapman,  John  H.,  Trustee,  (R-) 

136  West  Washington  st.      Felsenthal,  Eli  B.,  Trustee, 

Chase,  Charles  W.,i>ir.  Univ,  Press, 


(A.  3)  438,  57th  st. 

Chase,  Cleveland  Kino,  Qrad,  Scholar, 

Chase,  Wayland  Johnson,  Instr. 

Child,  Charles  M.,  Fel, 

Clapp,  Cornelia  M.,  Fel, 

3154  Prairie  av. 
Clark,  S.  H.,  Instr, 

(D.  1)  Vermont  apartments,  51st  Boul. 

Coffin,  Fulton  J.,  Fel, 


Fbrtio,  James  W.,  Fel, 


CoNOER,  Charles  T.,  Assist, 

(C.  1,9, 10, 12) 
Cooke,  Elizabeth,  Fel, 

Cornish,  Robert  H.,  Assist,  Prof, 


21  G. 

6119  Oglesby  av. 

Morgan  Park. 
CoRTHELL,  Elmer  L.,  Trustee, 

37  Bellevue  pi.;  184  La  Salle  st. 
Coulter,  John  M.,  Prof,  Lect, 

Lake  Forest. 
Cbandall,  Clark  Eugene,  Instr, 

(A.  5)  5455  Monroe  av. 

Crandall,  Regina  K.,  Fel, 

48  B. 
Crow,  Martha  Foote,  Assist,  Prof, 

(D  8-10.) 
CuMMiNGs,  John,  Reader, 

(C.3^) 
CuRTiss,  Richard  S.,  Docent, 

(K.) 
Cutler,  Susan  Rhoda,  Fel, 


5614  Drexel  av.     Ford,  Elizabeth  Keith,  Qrad.  Scholar, 
Morgan  Park.      Fowler,  Frank  Hamilton,  Fel, 
Freund,  Ernst,  Instr. 
GiFFORD,  O.  P.,  Trtutee, 
Gilbert,  Emma  Large,  FeL 
Gillespie,  William,  Fel, 

GOLDTHWAITE,  NeLLIE  E.,  Fcl, 

Goodman,  Edward,  Trustee, 


5729  Kimbark  av. 
438, 57th  St. 

223,  54th  St. 

472.  47th  St. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

438,  57th  st 

5810  Drexel  av. 


4543  Greenwood  av. 
27  B. 


Cutting,  Starr  W.,  Assoc.  Prof, 

(B.  9-11). 
Dahl,  Glaus,  Lecturer. 

(A.  5) 
Dains,  Frank  B.,  Fel. 

Da  VIES,  Anna  F.,  Tutor, 

(Gymnasium) 
Davis,  Walter  S.,  Fel, 

DeLagneau,  Lea  R,  Instr, 


Oxford,  England. 

16  G. 
2545  Indiana  av. 

21  B. 
5606  Ellis  av. 

5759  Madison  av. 

214,  53d  st, 

5722  Kimbark  av. 


4406  ElUs  av. 
GooDSPEED,  George  Stephen,  Assoc,  Prof. 

(D.  16)  Hotel  Barry. 

G  GODSPEED,  Thomas  W.,  Secretary  of  Trustees. 

(A.  7)  5630  Kimbark  av. 

GoRDis,  W.  S.,  Fel, 

Gordon,  Charles  H.,  Fel. 

455, 55th  St. 
Grant,  John  C,  Dean,  Kenwood  Institute. 

2011  Michigan  av. 
Grose,  Howard  Benjamin,  Assist,  Prof,,  Rec. 
and  Registrar, 

(A.  ir  37  D. 

Gundersen,  H.,  Assist  Prof, 

7700  Wallace  st..  Auburn  Park. 
Hale,  George  E.,  Assoc.  Prof, 

(R.)  4545  Drexel  Boulevard. 

Hale,  William  Gardner,  Head  Prof, 

(B.  2-8)  5833  Monroe  av. 

Hamilton,  D.  G.,  Trustee, 

2929  Michigan  av. 
Hammond,  Theodore  M.,  Steward, 

58  D. 
Hancock,  Harris,  Assist, 

Harding,  William  F.,  Fel. 

Hardt,  Sarah  McLean,  Fel, 

37  F. 


Dewey,  John,  Head  Prof, 

(C,  13-17) 
Dickson,  Leonard  E.,  Fel, 


Morgan  Park.  Harper,  Rorert  Francis,  Assoc.  Prof, 
_,.^               ,  (D.  12-16)  Hotel  Barry. 

5418  Greenwood  av.  Harper,  William  Rainey,  President, 
^^n^  ^     ^.  (A.  9)  5657  Washington  av. 

^  ^  A      .     w  r  ^       ^^^  Woodlawn  av.  Hart,  James  N.,  Orad.  Scholar, 

DixsoN,  Zella  a.,  Assist.  Ubr,  ,  5726  Monroe  av. 

(General  Library.)  5410  Madison  av.  Heidel,  William  A.,  Fel, 

Donaldson,  Henry  Hereert,  Prof,  and  Dean.  5488  Ellis  av. 

(K.  45)  5428  Monroe  av.  Heim,  Ephraim  M.,  Fel. 
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Hendsbson,  Chablbs  Richmond,  Assoc,  Prof, and 

Chaplain, 

(C.  2, 10-12)  51  53d  et. 

Henby,  Wiujam  E.,  Fel. 

Hbhson,  p.  S.,  Trtuitee, 

3249  S.  Park  av. 
Hebbiok,  Bobbbt  Welch,  Instr, 

(D.  1,  8-10)  5747  Lexington  av. 

Hbssb,  Bbbithabd  Conbad,  Fel, 

5620  Ellis  av. 
Hbwitt,  C.  E.,  Financial  Secretary, 

(A.  4)  5535  Lexington  ay. 

Hnx,  William,  Instr, 

(C.  3-8)  16  G. 

HnroKLBY,  Fbancis  E.,  Tnistee, 


Kent,  Chables  F.,  Instr, 

(A.  5) 
Kbbn,  Paul  Oscab,  FeL 


IG. 
5827  Kimbark  av. 
270,  56th  St. 


HiBsoH,  Emil  G.,  Prof, 

(D.  12-16) 
HoBBs,  Glen  M .,  Tutor, 


3612  Grand  Boulevard. 


Klenzs,  Camillo  von,  Instr, 

(B.  9-11) 
Knapp,  William  Ibeland,  Head  Prof,* 

(B.  12-16)  5116  Madison  av. 

KoHLSAAT,  Hebmann  H.,  Trustec, 

2978  Prairie  av. 
KifMMEL,  Henbt  B.,  Fel, 

5620  Ellis  av. 
Laoeboben,  Cabl  G.,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

Morgan  Park. 
LaMontb,  Lillian,  Fel, 

31  F. 
Lake  Forest.     Lauohlin,  J.  Laubence,  Head  Prof, 

(C.  3-S)  5747  Lexington  av. 

Laves,  Kubt,  Reader, 
^  ^^^  ^^  (R.)  5630  Ingleside  av. 

„  (^  „  5625  Monroe  av.     Lawbence,  Willl\m  M.,  Trustee, 

HoLDEN,  W.  H.,  Trustee,  492  W.  Monroe  st. 

The  Hartford  Building,  cor.  Madison  and     Lengpeld,  Felix,  Instructor, 

T^      1  ^  ^^g  Woodlawn  av. 

6032  Ellis  av. 

5316  Jackson  av. 

Lexington  av.  and  56th  st. 
I, 
4000  Drexel  Boulevard. 

Lake  Forest. 

6460  Oglesby  av. 

5747  Lexington  av. 


Dearborn  sts. 
Holmes,  William  H.,  Prof, 

(W.) 
HoLST,  Hebmann  Eduabd  von.  Head  Prof  , 

(C.  5-8)  255  E.  61st  st. 

HoovEB,  William,  Assist,  Prof, 

(A.  5)  Athens,  Ohio. 

Hopkins,  Thomas  Cbameb,  Fel. 

6149  Woodlawn  av. 
HouBvnoH,  Isaac  A.,  Docent, 

(C.  3-8)  1330  Unity  Building. 

HowLAND,  Geobge  C,  In>str, 

(B.  12-16)  5735  Washington  av. 

HoxiB,  Robebt  F.,  Fel, 

438, 57th  St. 
HuLBEBT,  Ebi  Bakeb,  Head  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(D.  2-7)  Morgan  Park. 

HussEY,  Geoboe  B.,  Docent, 

rB.  2-8)  24  G. 

Hutchinson,  Chables  L.,  Treasurer, 

217  Lasalle  st.;  2709  Prairie  av. 
Htttchtnson,  John  Ibwin,  Docent. 

(R)  599  E.  65th  st. 

Iddinos,  Joseph  Paxson,  Assoc,  Prof. 

(W.)  5757  Madison  av. 

Ikuta,  Massuo,  Assist, 

(K.) 
Jensen,  Nels  Peteb,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

2719  Indiana  av. 
JoppE,  Solomon  A.,  Fel, 

140  E.  Newberry  av. 

Johnson,  Fbanklin,  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(D.  2-7)  Hotel  Barry. 

Jones,  Lauba  A.,  Fel, 

3F. 
JoBDAN,  Edwin  O.,  Instr. 

(K.)  5316  Jackson  av. 

JuBsoN,  Habby_Pbatt,  Head  Prof,  and  Dean 

Hotel  Barry. 


(K.) 
Lewis,  Edwin  H.,  Tutor, 

(D.  8-10) 
LiLLiE,  Fbank  K.,  Reader, 

(K.) 
LiNGLE,  David  J.,  Instr, 

(R.) 
LiNscoTT,  Henby  Fabeab,  Fel 

LocY,  William  A.,  Fel. 


Loeb,  Jacques,  Assist,  Prof, 

(R) 
LovETT,  Robebt  Mobss,  Instr, 

(D.  1,  8-10) 
Malloby,  Hebvey  Fosteb,  Fel. 

Keene  Hotel. 
Mann,  Chables  W.,  Dean,  Chicago  Academy. 

786  W.  Jackson  st. 
Maschke,  Heinbioh,  Assist.  Prof. 

(R.)  5721  Monroe  av. 

Mathews,  Shaileb,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(D.  11-12)  Hotel  Barry. 

McCaskill,  Vibgil  E.  Qrad.  Scholar, 


McClintock,  William  D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(D.8-10) 
McLeish,  Andbew,  Trustee. 


of  the  Faculty. 
(6.1,9,10,--^ 


12) 


♦  In  Europe,  on  leave  of  absence. 


Mead,  Albebt  D.,  Fel, 

Mead,  Geobge  H.,  Assist,  Prof, 

(R,  and  C.  13-17) 
Mebbiam,  John  C,  Docent, 

(W.) 
Mebbill,  Habbiet  B.,  Fel. 

Meyeb,  Adolph,  Docent, 

(K.) 
Michelson,  Albebt  A.,  Head  Prof, 

(R.) 


5745  Madison  av. 

Glencoe. 

17  Ray  st. 


5509  Monroe  av. 

12  Kl. 

Kankakee. 

125,  51st  St. 
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Miller,  Adolph  C,  Prof, 

(C.  3-8)  Hotel  Barry. 

MiLLSR,  Frank  Justus,  AsHst  Prof,  and  Astist, 

Exam, 

(A.  8  and  B.  2-8)  5410  Madison  av. 

Million,  John  W.,  Fel, 

MoNORiEF,  J.  W.,  AMist,  Prof, 

Moore,  Addison  W.,  Fel, 

Moore,  Clifford  H.,  Instr, 

(B,  2-8)  8  G. 

Moors,  Eliakim  Hastings,  Prof, 

(R.)  5830  Washington  ay. 

Morgan,  Oscar  T.,  Fel. 


Morrison,  A.  W.,  Assistant, 

(R.) 
Morten,  Nels  H.,  As9isi,  Prof, 

MosLEY,  Joel  R.,  Fel, 

MouLTON,  Richard  Green,  Prof, 

(A.  5) 
MuLFiNOER,  George  A.,  Reader. 

(B.  9-11) 
MuNSON,  John  JP.,  Fel, 

Needham,  C.  W.,  Trustee. 


Morgan  Park. 

6226  Woodlawn  av. 

Hotel  Windermere. 

6046  Oglesby  av. 

691, 57th  St. 

Washing^n. 

Hotel  Windemere. 


Nef,  John  Ulric,  Prof, 

(K.) 
Neff,  Theodore  L.,  Fel, 

541, 55th  Bt. 
NoRTHRUP,  George  Washington,  Head  Prof, 

Jp,  2-7)  5735  Monroe  av. 

Notes,  Edmund  S.  Orad,  Scholar, 

Owen,  William  Bishop,  Tutor, 

(B.2-8)   ,  5719  Monroe  av. 

Palmer,  Alice  Freeman,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(C.  5-8)  Kl. 

Parker,  Alonzo  K.,  Trustee, 

635  W.  Adams  st. 
Parker,  A.  O.,  Chief  Eng,  and  Superintendent, 

248,  53d  St. 
Patrick,  F.  W.,  Trustee, 

Marengo. 
Peck,  Ferd.  W^  Trustee, 

1826  Michigan  av. 
Peet,  Charles  E.,  Fel, 

5620  Ellis  ay. 
Pellett,  S.  Frances,  Reader, 

Morgan  Park. 
Penrose,  R.  A.  F.,  Jr.,  Aseoc,  Prof, 

(W.)  5540  Monroe  av. 

Perisho,  Elwood  C.  Qrad,  Scholar, 

Keene  Hotel,  55th  st. 
Perren,  C,  Trustee, 

978  W.  Adams  st. 
Peterson,  F.,  Trustee, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
PiLLSBURY,  Hon.  George  A.,  Trustee, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
*ln  Eorope,  on  leave  of  absence. 


Post,  Edwin,  Prof. 

(B.2-8) 
Poyen-Belusle,  RENi  DE,  Assist. 

(B.  12-16) 
Pratt,  Alice  E.,  FeL 

Price,  Ira  Maurice,  Assoc,  Prof. 

(D.  12-16) 
QuEREAu,  Edmund  C,  Assist, 

(W.) 
Ratcroft,  J.  E.,  Assist, 

(Gvmnasium). 
Raymond,  Jerome  H.,  Sec.  Class  Study, 

(A.  5) 
Read,  Eliphalbt  A.,  Fel. 


48  F. 

Morgan  Park. 

5757  Madison  ay» 

21  Sn. 
fdy, 
6054  Sheridan  av. 


Reynolds,  Myra,  Assist, 

(D.  8-10)  F. 

Reynolds,  Emily  K.,  Fel, 

(D.  8-19)  F. 

Robertson,  Geo.  Eustis,  Cashier, 

(A.  1)  5646  Monroe  av. 

Robertson,  Josephine  C^  Cataloguer, 

(General  Library)  5718  Kimbark  av. 

Robertson,  Luanna,  Instr, 

Morgan  Park. 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Trustee. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
RoTHROCK,  David  A.,  Fel, 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 
Rust,  Henry  A.,  Comptroller  and  Trustee, 

(A.  7)  1  Aldine  Square. 

Ryerson,  Martin  A.,  President  of  Trustees, 

701  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building ;  4851 
Drexel  Boulevard. 
SahlstrOm  Lars  A.,  Fel. 

Salisbury,  Rolun  D.,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(W.)  5540  Monroe  av. 

Sandell,  Eric,  Assist,  Prof, 

Morgan  Park.. 

Schneider,  Eduard  Adolph,  Assist,  Prof, 

(K.)  5026  Lake  av. 

Schobinoer,  John  J.,  Dean,  The  Harvard  School, 

Morgan  Park. 
ScHwiLL,  Ferdinand,  Tutor,* 

(C.  5-8)  28  G. 

ScoFiELD,  Cora  L.,  Fel, 

35  B. 
ScRiBNER,  S.  A.,  Trustee, 

Room  303, 169  Jackson;  226  Ashland  Boulevard. 
ScROGiN,  L.  P.,  Trustee. 

Lexington. 
See,  T.  J.  J.,  Assist, 

(R.)  *•  5630  Ingleside  av. 

Shepardson,  Francis  Wayland,  Assist 

(A.  5) 
Sherman,  L.  A.,  Prof, 

(D.  8-10) 
Shipley,  Frederick  W.,  Fel. 

Shorey,  Daniel  L.,  Trustee, 

Shorey,  Paul,  Prof, 

(B.2-8) 
Siebenthal,  Claude  E.,  Fel, 


5475  Kimbark  av. 
5659  Washington  av. 

5520  Woodlawn  av. 
5516  Woodlawn  av. 
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SissoN,  E.  O.,  Instructor. 

5442  Drexel  av. 
Slaught,  Herbert  E^  Read^, 

(R)  440, 64th  Bt.,  Englewood. 

Small,  Albion  W.,  Head  Prof. 

(C.  2, 10-12)  5731  Washington  av. 

Small,  Charles  Porter,  Exam.  Physician. 

(Waite  Block),  53d  st.  and  Lake  av. 
Smith,  Alexander,  Assist.  Prof. 

(K.) 
Smith,  Frederiok  A.,  Trustee. 

25, 132  Lasalle ;  Hotel  Metropole. 
Smith,  J.  A.,  Tntstee. 
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4F. 
Madison,  Wis. 
573,  61st  st 


Smith,  Jambs  Archy,  Fel. 

5620  EUis  av. 
Smith,  Willard  A.,  Trustee. 

818  The  Rookery ;  3256  Rhodes  av. 
Squires,  Vernon  Purinton,  Fel. 

14  G. 
Stago,  a.  Alonzo,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(Gymnasium)  17  and  18  Sn. 

Starr,  Frederick,  Assist.  Prof. 

(W,  and  C.  2, 10-12)  5800  Jackson  av. 

Stetson,  Herbert  Lee,  Dean,  Des  Moines  College. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Stibolitss,  Julius,  Instr. 

(K.)  5479  Lexington  av. 

Stratton,  Samuel  W.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(R.)  5625  Monroe  av. 

Strong,  Charles  A.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(R  and  C.  13-17)  5516  Woodlawn  av. 

Stuart,  Henry  W.,  Fel. 


Van  Hise,  C.  R.,  Prof 

(W.) 
Veblen,  Thorstein  B.,  Tutor. 

(C.  2-8) 
Vincent,  George  E.,  Assist. 

(C.  2, 10-12)  5338  Washington  av. 

Votaw,  Clyde  Weber,  Tutor. 

CD.  11-12)  437,  61st  st. 

Wait,  W.  W.,  Trustee. 

124  Washington  Boulevard. 
Waloott,  Charles  Doolittlb,  Prof. 

(W.)  Washington,  D.  C. 

69  Dearborn  st.      Walker,  Arthxtr  Tappan,  Assist. 

(B.  2-8)  5810  Drexel  av. 

Walter,  Dean  Augustus,  Fel. 

18  G. 
Walker,  George  C,  Trustee. 

567  The  Rookery;  228  Michigan  av. 
Wallace,  Elissabeth,  Reader. 

(B.  12-16)  7  and  8  B. 

Wartenberg,  H.  Schmidt-,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  9-11)  5700  Kimbark  av. 

Watase',  S.,  Instr. 

(K.)  5481  Kimbark  av. 

Weatherlow,  Jane  K.^Fel. 


Welch,  Jeanette  C,  Fel. 

West,  Gerald  M.,  Docent. 

(C.  2, 10-12) 
Wheeler,  William  Morton,  Instr. 

(K.) 
Whitehead,  Louis  G..Fel. 


48  F. 
623,  55th  St. 


Whitman,  Charles  O.,  Head  Prof. 

(K.) 
Whitney,  Albert  Wurts,  Fel. 


SwARTZ,  Samuel  Ellis,  Fel. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
Talbot,  Marion,  Assist.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(C.  2. 10-12) 
Tanner,  Amt,  Orad.  Scholar. 

6038  Oglesby  av.      Wilkinson,  William  Cleaver,  Prof. 


"^  Kl.      Wilcox,  William  Craig,  Fel. 


Tarbell,  Frank  Bigelow,  Prof. 

(B.  2-8)  Hotel  Barry. 

Terry,  Benjamin  S.,  Prof. 

(C.  5-8)  5835  Madison  ay. 

Thatcher,  Oliver  Joseph,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(A.  5)  28  G. 

Thomas,  William  Isaac,  Fel. 

6420  Lexington  av. 
Thompson,  James  Westfall,  Fel. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
ToLMAN,  Albert  H.,  Assist.  Prof,  and  Assist  Exam. 

(A.  8  and  D.  8-10)  5468  Monroe  av. 

Torrance,  S.  A.,  Orad.  Scholar. 


Treadwell,  a.  L.,  Fel. 

Tbiggs,  Oscar  L.,  Docent. 

CD.  8-10) 
Tupts,  James  Bl.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(R,  and  C.  13-17) 
Tunell,  George,  Fel. 


Oxford,  O. 

21  G. 

7154  Euclid  av. 

24  G. 


(D.  8-10) 
Williams,  Leighton,  Trustee. 

Williams,  Wardner,  Assistant. 

Willis,  Henry  P.,  Orad.  Scholar. 

WiTKOwsKY,  Esther,  Fel. 

Wirth,  Albrecht  H.,  Docent. 

(C.3-«) 
WisHART,  A.  W.,  Fel. 

Wold,  Thore  Olsen,  Instr. 

Wood,  F.  A.,  Fel 

Woodruff,  Charles  E.,  Fel. 

Young,  J.  W.  A.,  Instr. 

(K) 
Zeublin,  Charles,  Instr. 
(A.  5). 


223,  54th  St. 
5827  Kimbark  av. 
12  G. 
361  E.  58th  St. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
5812  Drexel  av. 

2808  Prairie  av. 


5825  Kimbark  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

623,  55th  St. 

146  D. 

5758  Washington  av. 

6052  Sheridan  av. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 


Abbbbtiations:    B.=Beecher   Hall;    D.=Divinity  Dormitory;    F.=Nancy  Foster  Hall;    G.=Graduate 
Dormitory;  Kl. = Kelly  Hall ;  Sn.=Snell  Hall. 

Numerals  prefixed  to  these  abbreviations  designate  the  number  of  room  or  rooms  in  particular  Halls. 


THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL    OF  ARTS  AND  LITERATURE. 

NOTB.— 7%«  nvMierdU  which  follow  the  names  of  departments  of  Btudy  indicate  the  number  of  Quarters  during  which  the  student 
has  been  in  rendence  as  a  Oraduate  student  qf  the  University  of  Chicago.    In  ttte  list  of  subjects  the  principal  subject  is  placed  first. 


NAME. 

Alden,  George  Henry, 
Allison,  Samuel  Buel, 
Atwater,  May  Marks,  Mrs. 
Aven,  Algernon  Jasper, 
Barrett,  Anne  Louise, 
Benedict,  Ernest  Milnor, 

Bennett,  John  Ira,  Jr., 
Boggs,  Amy, 
Bowen,  Anna  Maude, 
Bray,  Jeremiah  Wesley, 
Brewster,  Henry  Webb, 

Bridges,  Flora, 
Burnet,  Percy  Bentley, 
Callahan,  James  Morton, 
Campbell,  Calvin  Victor, 
Campbell,  Peter  Sinclair, 
Catterall,  Ralph  C.  H., 

Chaney,  Novetus  Holland, 

Chase,  Cleveland  King, 
Child,  Susan  Wade, 
Clark,  Thomas  Arkle, 
Clarke,  Rachael  Chadsey, 


DEGBEE ;    DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  BE8IDEN0E.  HOME  ADDBESS. 

S.B.  (Carleton  College)  '91;  A.B.  (Harvard    Woseca,  Minn. 
College).    History.    3. 


Ph.B.  mis.  Wesleyan  University)  *94. 

Philosophy,  GTermaii. 
A.  B.  (Oberlin  College)  '90. 

Greek. 
A.B.  (University  of  Mississippi)  '84;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '89.     Latin,  Greek. 
B.B.  (Wellesley  College). 

German. 


A.B.  (Kenyon  College)  '85;  D.B.  (J 

J%eolpg.  Schooh  (Jambridge^  1 .  _. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 


History. 
A.B.  (Union  College)  '90. 

Latin. 
Ph.B.  (Cornell  College). 

English. 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '94. 

Sanskrit,  German. 
A.B.    (University   of  Indiana)  '91;   A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '92.    English,  Philosophy.    3. 


Elmwood. 
Chicago, 
Clinton,  Miss, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati  O. 

Chicago. 
Manchester,  la. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 


A.B.  (Univernty  of  Minnesota)  '87;  Ph.D.  St.  Anthony  Park, 
(Ibid.)  '92.    PhUosophy.  Minn. 

A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '87 :  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88.  Mattoon. 
English. 


L.B.    ( Universit 
(Ibid.)  '87,     ^ 


,    Indiana)    '84:   A.M. 
nskrit,  German. 


A.B.(  University  of  Indiana)  '94. 
History,  Political  Science. 


Lincoln,  Neb. 

Mitchell,  Ind. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont, 


PBESEIVT  ADDRESS. 

5800  Jackson  av. 
578  £.  eoth  St. 
6016  Sheridan  av. 
5700  Kimbark  av. 
5729  Kimbark  av. 
5802  Jackson  av. 

6055  Edgerton  av. 
392,  57th  St. 
306  Oakwood  bvd. 
5800  Jackson  av. 
408,  57th  St. 

5714  Kimbark  av. 
5620  Ellis  av. 
5622  Ellis  av. 
5494  Ellis  av. 
578,  60th  St. 
438,  57th  St. 


A.B.  (Victoria  University)  '90. 

Philosophy,  Neurology.    1. 
A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '77. 

Greek. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '91;  Harvard    Watsontown,  Pa. 

University)  '92. 

History,  Political  Economy.    4. 
A.B.  ( Wilmingtfm  College)  '80 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Washington  C.H,,  O.  5556  Drexel  av. 

'84^  Ph.D.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.)  '93. 

Philosophy,  Ethics. 
A.B.  (Fisk  University)  '90;  A.B.  (Oberlin  Nashville,  Tenn.        5614  Drexel  av. 

College)  '91.    Latin,  Greek.    3. 
A.B.  ( Weiiesiey^  College)  '90.  New  Hampton,  N.  H,  32  K. 

Greek,  Latin,  English. 
L.B.  ( University  of  Illinois)  '90.  Urbana.  5622  Ellis  av. 

English. 
A.B.  (Smith  College)  '81 ;  A.M.  (iWd.)  '88.       Des  Moines  la,  22  Kl. 

English,  French. 

46 
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NAME. 

Compher,  Wilber  Q., 
Conklin,  Clara, 

Cooley,  Elizabeth  Cutting, 
Cutler,  Susan  Rhoda, 
Danforth,  Lucia  Elizabeth, 
Daniels,  Mary  Lucretia, 


DBQBEB ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  BESIDBNOE. 

A^.  i^cio  College)  '84;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
Greek,  Englisli. 


A^.  (Ibid.)  '89. 

Bomance  Laiifl:aageB. 
A.B.  (Old  Univertiiy  of  Chicago)  'K 

C^erman. 
A.B.  (Western Re$erve  University) ' 

Bomaxioe.   8. 
L3.  (Carleton  College)  '88. 

Latin. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Chicago)  'M. 

Qxeek.. 


HOME  ADDBESS. 

SoiOj  Ohio. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


Davidson^annah  Ameliajdrs.  a.B. j/owa  Coiiepe)  '78;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '82. 

mstory,  Pohtioal  Economy,  Politic 

Science. 
Davis,  Walter  Scott, 


tical 


Morgan  Park. 
Olen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 
New  Haven,  Conn, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PBESEITT  ADDBESS. 

456, 56th  St. 
5728  Madison  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

21  B. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

F. 

6023  Ellis  ay. 


Dimmitt,  Ldllie  English, 
Dodge,  Le  Vant, 

Dodge,  Ernest  Qreen, 
Durbin,  Eva  Comstock, 
Ely,  Elizabeth  Antoinette, 
Farrar,  Preston  Cooke, 

Faulkner,  Elizabeth, 
Fertig,  James  Walter, 

Fulcomer,  Daniel, 
Gallup,  Frank  Amner, 
Garrigues,  Ellen  Elizabeth, 
Gatch,  Thomas  Milton, 
Gay,  Lucy  Maria, 
Gerwig,  George  William, 
Gieee,  William  Frederic, 
Glover,  Ethel  Adelia, 

Glass,  Thomas  Beveridge, 
Cordis,  Warren  Stone, 
Goodspeed,  Edgar  Johnson, 
Gould,  Lucius, 
Hall,  Edwin  Lester, 
Hall,  Lyman  Bronson, 
Hamilton,  Adelbert, 
Hargrove,  Henry  Lee, 
Hatfield,  Henry  Rand, 
Heidel,  WiUiam  Arthur, 


A3.  (DePauw  University)  '88: 

A.M.  (Cornell  University)  '02. 

History,  Political  Science.    3. 
A.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan  University)  '81 

X.U.  (Ibid) '91.    Latin,  QreeJc. 
A.B.  (Hillsdale  College)  '72; 

A.M.  (Ibid.)  '75. 

Political  Science,  Social  Science, 

Political  Economy. 
A.B.  (Berea  College)  '03. 

Greek,  English.    3. 


North  SaJem,  Ind.     5722  Kimbark  av. 


Iowa  Park,  Texas. 
Berea,  Ky. 

Berea,  Ky. 


S.B.  (HiUsdale  College)  '75;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '78.  Chicago. 

KiBtory.    3. 
A.B.  ( University  of  CincinnaH)  '87 ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

A,U.  (Ibid,)  m,    Latin,  Greek.    5H. 
A.B.  (Washifui<m  and  J^erson  College)  '91 ;  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Ekiglifih,  Latin,  Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Old  University  of  Chicago)  '85.  Chicago, 

Latin.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Nashville)  '90;  A.M.    Nashvillc,  Tenn, 

History,  Political  Science.    3, 
A.B.  ( Western  College)  '84 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88.    Grand  RapidS,  Mich, 

Social  Science.    3. 
A3.  (Colgate  University)  '90;  A.M.(Jr6id.)  '93.  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Sansjcrit,  Latin. 


of  Michigan)  '89;  A.M.    Akron,  Ohio. 
n^Ush,  History. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  University)  '55;  Ph.D.  Seattle,  Wash, 
(DePauw  UrUversity).    Philoeophy. 


A.B.  (Universii 
(Ibid.)  '98. 


L.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '82. 

French. 
AB. 


Madison,  Wis, 
A.M.   Alleghany,  Pa, 


'>,  (University^  of  Nebraska)  '89; 
(i&id.)'92.    English. 
A.B.  l^arvard  University)  '80 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)   Madison,  Wis, 


Bomance  Langnacree. 
A3.  (WeUesley  College)  '90. 

Social  Science,  History,  Political 
Economy. 

A.B.  (Monmouth  College)  '92. 

Latin,  Ghreek. 
A.B.  (Universitjf  qf  Rochester)  '88;  A.] 

Ibid.) '91.    LaSn,  Greek. 
AB.  (Denison  University)  '90. 

Semitic    6. 
A.B.  (Albion  College). 

Philoeophy,  German,  English. 


Washington,  D,  C, 

Monmouth, 
Deland,FUu 
Chicago, 
Oak  Park, 


A.B.  (Hiram  College)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '89.    Hiravfi,  Ohio, 

Latin. 
k.B.(Oberlin  CollegeyiZ;  D.B.  (Harvard    Oberlin,  Ohio, 

University)  '77.    History. 
AB.  (University  qfBochester)  '92.  Rochester,  N,  Y, 

(Jreek,  Latin,  Philology. 
A..B.  (University^of  Nashwille)  '91;   A.M.    WacO,  Tex. 

(Ibid.)  '92.    English,  History, 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '92.  Evanston, 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science. 
A3.  (Central  Wesleyan  College)  '88.  Warrenton,  Mo, 

Political  Economy,  Greek. 


5646  Monroe  av. 
5739  Kimbark  av. 

5737  Kimbark  av. 
3510  Prairie  av. 
9  Kl. 
5420  Madison  av. 

96  Oakwood  av. 
6226  Woodlawn  av. 

6369  Lexing^n  av. 
5726  Monroe  av. 
5825  Kimbark  av. 
2G. 

Stud'ts' Hall,  Normal. 
5420  Madison  av. 
5724  Drexel  av. 
5825  Kimbark  av. 

623,  55th  St. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

5630  Kimbark  av. 

Oak  Park. 

19  Sn. 

6428  Lexington  av. 

438, 57th  St. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

13  G. 

5488  Ellis  av. 
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NAME. 

HieronymuB,  Robert  Enoch, 
Holmes,  David  Eugene, 
Hooper,  William  Davis, 
Hosford,  Frances  Juliette, 
Houston,  Alice  Murray, 
Howerth,  Ira  Woods, 
Hoxie,  Robert  Franklin, 


DEGREE  ;   DEFT.  OF  STUDY  ;   BS8IDSN0E.  HOME  ADDRESS. 

Eureka, 


A.B.  {Eureka  College), 

English. 
A.B.  {niinoU  College)  '83;  A.M.  (/Md.)  *86. 

English.  German. 
A.B.  {Hampden  Sidney  College)  *88. 
Q,  Greek. 


Latin, 
A.B.  {Oberlin  College)  '91. 

Latin. 
L.B.  (Ohio  Wesley  an  Univertity)  '86. 

English,  History. 
A.B.  {Harvard  University)  '93. 

Social  Science.    3. 
Ph.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '98. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 

History.    2. 


Huntington,  Ellery  Channing,  a.B.  {Amherst  Coileae)  '88. 

Greek,  German,  Political  Economy. 
Hussey,  George  Benjamin, 


Winona,  Minn, 
Athena,  Oa, 
Oberlin,  Ohio, 
Evanston, 
Columbus,  Ind, 
Yorkville,  N,  Y, 

Nashville,  Tenn, 


Jude,  George  Washington, 
Kerlin,  Robert  Thomas, 
Knox,  Frances  Ada, 
Leech,  Lillian  Jane, 
Lewis,  Edwin  Herbert, 

Linfield,  Frances  Eliz.  Ross, 
MacLean,  Annie  Marion, 
MacLean,  Jessie  Mildred, 
MacLean,  Murdoch  Haddon, 
Mallory,  Hervey  Foster, 
Marsh,  Kate  May, 
Martin,  George  William, 
McDonald,  Cora  Martin, 
McGinnis,  Albert, 
McMUlan,  John  Henry, 
McPheeters,  Wm.  Marcellus. 
Mesloh,  Charles  Walter, 

Meyers,  William  John, 
Miller,  Christian  A., 
Miller,  Laura  Louise, 
Miller,  Merton  Leland, 
Miller,  Roy  Newman, 

Milligan,  Henry  Forsythe, 
Milliman,  Loren  D., 
Mosley,  Joel  Ruf  us, 
Mulfinger,  George  A., 


A.B.  {Columbia  College)  '84;  Ph.D.  {Johns    East  Orange,  N,  J, 
Hopkins  University)  '87. 
Latin,  Greek,  Italian. 

Sugar  Orove,  Pa, 


A.B.  {Otterbein  University)  '91. 

History,  Political  Economy. 
A.B.  (Central  College)  '90. 

English,  German,  French. 
A.B.  ( University  of  MictUgan)  '8 

History,  Political  Science,  i 
8.B.  {Parsons  College). 

fjiglish,  German.    1. 


A.B.  (Alfred  University)  '87: 
(Syracuse  University)  '92, 
English,  Greek.    55^ 


PhJ). 


Albany,  Mo, 
Salem,  Ore, 
DesMoines,  la, 
Chicago, 


A.B.  (Elmira  College)  '73;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '78.    Chicago, 

German,  English. 
A.B.  (Acadia  College)  '98;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '94.    Wolfville,  N,  8, 

Social  Science. 
A.B.  (Acadia  College)  '93;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '94.    WolfvilU,  N,  8, 

English. 
A.B.  (Acadia  College)  '92.  Wolfville,  N,  S, 

History.    3. 
A.B.  (Coiqate  University)  '90.  Aberdeen,  S,  Dak, 

Semitic     6. 


A.B.  (Albion  College)  '93. 
Latin,  Greek. 


Albion,  Mich, 

A.B.  (lotca  Wesleyan  University)  '81;  A.M.    Baldwin,  Kan, 
(Ibid.) '88,    Greek,  PhUology. 

Laramie,  Wyo, 
Marshall,  Mo, 
A.M.  Monmouth, 


'74; 


A.M.  (University  of  Wooster), 

English  History. 
A.B.  (  Waynesburg  College)  '78. 

Latin,  Greek,  German. 
A.B.  {University  of  Indiana) 

(Ibid.)  '77.    Latin,  English. 
A,B.  (Washington  and  Lee  University) 'li,    Columbia,  S,  C. 

Semitic. 
A.B.  (Ohio  State  University)  '89.  Columbus,  Ohio, 

Sanskrit  and  Comparatiye  Philology, 

German. 
S.B.  (Michigan  State  Agricultural  College)    Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

'90.    Social  Science. 
A.B.  (Allegheny  CollegeyiS. 

Political  Economy,  History. 
L.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '91. 

English. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '90. 

Anthropology.    6. 
Ph.B.  (Albian  College)  '93. 

Political    Science,   History,   Political 

Economy.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '93. 

Philosophy,  Biblical  Greek,  Ethics. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '90. 

English,  Philosophy.    6. 
S.B.  (University  of  Nashville)  '92;   S.M.    Elkin,  N,  C, 

(Ibid.)  '93.  Political  Science,  History.  3. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '85.  Chicago, 

German,  English.    3. 


Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
Sparta,  Wis, 
Lowell,  Mass, 
Mason,  Mich, 

Chicago, 
Lakeville,  N,  Y, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

5741  Madison  av. 

21  G. 

15  G. 

3F. 

28  B. 

5709  Drexel  av. 

438,  57th  St. 

2722  Kimbark  av. 

24  G. 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
Beechwood,  57th  st. 
5755  Rosalie  Ct. 
31  Kl. 
6032  Ellis  av. 

39  University  Place. 
539, 55th  St. 
539, 55th  St. 
539,  55th  St. 
Keene  Hotel. 
5800  Jackson  av. 
541,  55th  St. 
7F. 

5556  Drexel  av. 
5206  Jeflferson  av. 
69  D. 
6147  Woodlawn  av. 

6126  Wharton  av. 
6023  Ellis  av. 
6028  Wharton  av. 
5800  Jackson  av. 

25  Sn. 

195,  37th  St. 
539,  55th  St. 
6226  Woodlawn  av. 
6046  Oglesby  av. 
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NAME. 

NeflP,  Theodore  Lee, 
Paden,  Thomas  Hosack, 
Page,  Mary  Blanche, 
Parsone,  Eugene, 
Peirce,  Eugene  Colfax, 
Pierson,  Arthur  Chester, 
Pomerene,  Jennie, 
Porter,  Elizabeth, 
Potter,  ErastuB  Francis, 
Potter,  Franklin  Hazen, 
Pratt,  Alice  Edwards, 
Price,  Alfred  Bennett, 
Putnam,  Edward  Kirby, 
Keasoner,  Florence, 

Kickert,  Martha  Edith, 
Robertson,  James  Rood, 

Robinson,  Henry  Douglass, 

Rosseter,  Edward  Clark, 
Rullkoetter,  William, 
Rygh,  George  Taylor, 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  BSSIDENOE. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


Kewanee, 

Chicago, 

Saginaw,  EJ3.,  Mich. 


Ph.B.  (De   Pauw    UniverHtv)    '83;   A.M.    lowa  City,  lowa, 

{Idtd.)  '86.    Romance  Languagee.    8. 
A.B.  (Mutkingum  College)  '73:  A.M.  (iWd.)  New  Concord,  Ohio, 

'76.    Political  Economy,  Sociology.    1. 
Ij.B,(OUvei  College), 

History. 
A.B.  (Old  Univenity  of  Chicago) 

KngUah. 

A.B.  (Albion  College)  '90. 

Latin,  Greek. 
Ph.B.  (Hiram  College)  '82;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)  '85.  Hiram,  Ohio, 

Philosophy,  English. 
A.B.  ( Vaernr  College)  '86.  Poitghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

English.    2. 
A.B.  (Univereity^f  Chicago)  '94.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Social  Science. 
A.B.  ( Univerniv  of  Michigan) ,  Tecumseh,  Mich, 

Latin,  Greek.    2%. 
A.B.  (Colaate  Univenitu)  '92.  Ottawa^  Kan. 

Indo-European  Philology,  Latin. 
Ph.B.  (  University  of  California)  '92 :  Ph.M.    8t,  Helena,  Cdl, 

( University  of  Chicago)  '93.  English.  4. 
A.B.  (Old  University  of  Chicago)  '72;  A.M.    Des  Moines,  lowa, 

(h)td.)'75.    Latin. 
A.B.  (Illinois  College)  '91.  Chicago. 

English,  Social  S>cience.    2. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Kansas)  '90.  Leavenworth,  Kas, 

Latin,    Political    Economy,   Political 

Science. 
A.B.  ( Vassar  College)  '91.  Chicago, 

English. 
A.B.  (Beloit  College);  A.M.  (University  of  Forest  Qrove,  Ore. 

Michigan), 

History,  Political  Economy. 
A.B.  (Racine  College)  '84.  Racine,  Wis, 

Social  Science,  ComparatiTe  Religion, 

French. 
A.B.  (Marietta  ColUge)  '70 ;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '73.   Kewanec, 

Political  Economy,  Social  Science 


Hastings,  Neb. 


A.B.  (^University  at  Chicago)  '93. 

History,  Pouacal  Science.    3. 
A.B.  (Luther  College)  '81 ;  D.B.  (Theological   Fargo,  N.  Dak, 

Seminary  ^Columbus,  Ohio)  *84. 

History,  Political  Science,  Political 

Economy. 
A.B.  (College  of  the  City  of  Neto  York)  '83.    Chicago, 

A.M.  (Harvard  University)  '92. 

Social  Science,  Philosophy.    3. 
Schoolcraft,  Henry  Lawrence,  a.B.  (MarieHa  College).  North  Adams,  Mich, 

Philosophy. 
A.B.  (  University  of  Indiana)  '92.  Bloomington,  Ind. 

English. 


PBESEIVT  ADDRESS. 

541,  56th  St. 

5722  Madison  av. 

9K1. 

237, 37th  St. 

26  Sn. 

19  Sn. 

Hyde  Park  Hotel. 

The  Colonies,  56th  st 

326,  57th  St. 

6045  Oglesby  av. 

F. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Hotel  Barry. 

5490  Lexington  av. 

520,  57th  St. 
23  Sn. 

23  8n. 

5Sn. 

38  Sn. 

5622  Ellis  av. 


Sanders,  Frederic  William, 


Sembower,  Charles  J., 
Smith,  Elmer  William, 
Smith,  John  M.  P., 
Smith,  Martha  Constance, 
Spencer,  Charles  Worthen, 

Squire,  Carrie  M.Ranson,  Mrs.  A.B.(Hamline  University]  . 

mstory.  Political  Science. 
Stafford,  John, 

(Morgan  Parte   Theol 


A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '91;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
'94.    English. 


A.B.  (Des  Moines  College)  '93. 

Semitic 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '92. 

English,  Philosophy.    2. 
A.B.  (Colby  Univers^)  '90. 

Social  Science,  History.    6. 


Stayt,  Grace  Adele, 


A.B.   (University   of    Tor<mto)    '87;    D.B. 
'oan  Park   Theoloaicai  Si 
Psychology,  Neurology.  3. 


Osage,  la. 
Evanston. 
Waterville,  Me, 
St.  Paul,  Minn, 
Flesherton,  Ont. 


Ph.B.  (University  of  Michigan). 
English. 
Stephenson,  Florence  T.,  Mrs.  a.B.  (Oberiin  College)  '82. 

English. 

Stevenson,  James  Henry,  a.B.  (McOU 

an   TheOrvif  wv'ijmw    wwvvi.^v/      w.        iw^ 

Swearingen,  George  Crawford,  a.B.  (Emory  CoUege)  '88;  A.M.  ( 

WW  Universityy92, 
Latin.  Greek,  Comparative  Vh 
Tanner,  Amy  Eliza, 


Seminary) 

Princeton. 
Des  Moines,  la, 

B.  (McGill  University)  '89:  D.B.  (Wesley-    Nashville,  Tenn, 
an  Theological  CoUege)  m    Semitic. 

Vander-  Jackson,  Miss. 

Philology. 


4G. 

5700  Kimbark  av. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

543,  55th  St. 

22  B. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

8F. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

326,  51st  St. 
5620  Ellis  av. 
70  D. 
5622  Ellis  av. 


A.B.  (University  ofMichiaan)  '93. 
Philosophy,  Social  Science. 


Fairbault,  Minn.       6038  Oglesby  av. 
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NAME. 

Tear,  John  Henry, 
Thompson,  James  Westfall, 
Thurston,  Henry  Winfred, 
Turner,  James  Ulysses, 
Votaw,  Albert  Hiatt, 
Walker,  Arthur  Tappan, 

Weber,  William  Lander, 
West,  Max, 

Whaley,  John  Byrd, 
Whipple,  EUiot, 

White,  Anna  Fairehild,  Mrs., 
White,  Francis  Harding, 
Wier,  Marion,  Clyde, 
Wilcox,  Albert  Henry, 
Wilcox,  WUliam  Craig, 

Wilkins,  Walter  Eugene, 

Wilkinson,  Ethel, 
Wilkinson,  Florence, 
Winston,  Ambrose  Par^, 
Wood,  Alfred  Augustus, 

Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wray,  Gertrude  Wallace, 
Zarbell,  Ada, 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;   RBSIDElfOE,  HOME  ADDRESS. 


Ph.B.  {lUinoUt  WeBleyan  UtUverstty)  *92. 

PhiloBophy,  Sociology. 
A.B,_iRutger8  College)  '92. 

BiBtory,  Political  Science.    6. 
A.B.(Dartnumth  CoUege)  '8& 

History,  Political  Economy.    2. 
A.B.  (DePauto  Univenity)  *98. 

German,  French. 
A.B.  (Earlham  CoUege)  '74. 

Latin. 
A.B.  ( Univenity  of  the  Citvcf  New  York)    New  York  City, 

'87;  A.M.  (Vanderbilt  University)  '92. 

Latin,  Greek.    3. 
A.B.  C  Wqfford  College)  '86 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '88.    JockaOfl,  MisB. 

English,  German. 
8.B.  iUniversity  of  Minneeota)  '90:  A.M.    Chicago. 


Chicago, 

New  Brunswick,  NJ. 

Chicago, 

Van  Bureny  Ark, 

Westtown,  Pa, 


Plymouth,  N,  C. 
Wheaton, 


>.    ( University    of  jamit,c4nm*i     ou.    A..JII.. 

(Columbia  CoUege)  '92:  Ph.D.  (Ibid.) 

'93.  Political  Economy,  Social  Science.  2. 
A..B  ( Western  Maryland  College)  '89. 

Semitic.    6. 
A.B.     (Dartmouth     College)     '64;     A.M. 

(Wheaton  CoUege)  '70. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science. 
B.B.  (Kansas  State  Agricultural  College) '9i.  Manhattan,  Kan. 

English. 
A.B.  (Princeton  CoUege)  '87;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Manhattan,  Kan. 

'90.  Social  Science,  Political  Economy. 
A.B.  (St.  John's  CoUege)  '92. 

Greek,  Latin. 
A.B.  (University  of  Rochester),  '90. 

Greek,  Latin. 


South,  River,  Md. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.B.  (University  of  Rochester)   '88;  A.M.    Rochester,  N.  Y, 

(Ibid.)  '91. 

Political  Science,  History.    6. 
A.B.  (Furman  Universiiy)J93. 
Sociology,  Philosophy,  Kngliah,  Social 
Science.    3. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '98. 

Greek,  English. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  College)  '92. 

English,  German,Greek,Sooial  Science.  3. 


Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 


A.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '87. 

Political  Economy.    3. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '82;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87;    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

aT.B.  (Boston  University)  *88. 

Philosophy,  Histology.  8. 
A.B.  (University    of  Pennsylvania)    '86;    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.D.  (Crozer  Theological  Seminary)  '89. 

Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.   8. 
A.B.  ( WeUesley  College)  '91.  Bellwood,  Po, 

Latin,  Greek. 
A.,B.  (University  of  Michigan) '9Z,  '   Chicago, 

Comi>arative  Philology,  Latin.    8. 

Total,  148. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

846  Walnut  st. 

5620EUisay. 

5317  Madison  av. 

3Sn. 

5566  Drexel  av. 

5810  Drexel  av. 


5622  EUis  av. 
4655  Gross  av. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
Wheaton. 

5724  Drexel  av. 
5724  Drexel  av. 
5854  Eosalie  ct. 
12  G. 
12  G. 


Charleston,  8.  C,         541-55th  St. 


361,  58th  St. 
5825  Drexel  av. 
6028  Wharton  av. 
5494  EUis  av. 

146  D. 

5718  Kimbark  av. 
4132  EUis  av. 
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TBB   OQDEN  (GRADUATE)    SCHOOL    OF  SCIEIfCM 


Note.— T^  numeraU  tohich  follow  the  names  of  departmerUa  of  ttudy  indicate  the  number  of  Quarters  during  which  the  etudent 
hoe  been  in  residence  aa  a  Orctduate  student  of  the  University  of  Chicago.    In  the  list  of  subjects  the  principal  subject  is  placed  first. 


NAME. 

Arnold,  Charles  Lincoln, 
Barrett,  Storrs  Barrows. 
Bates,  Clinton  Owen, 
Benner,  Henry, 

Blackmarr,  Frank  Hamlin, 
Blakslee,  Thomas  Marcus, 

Bosworth,  Anne  Lucy, 
Bownocker,  John  Adams, 
Broek.  Edith  Minerva, 
Bums,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Chase,  Mabel  Augusta, 
Cole,  Aaron  Hodgman, 
Dains,  Frank  Burnett, 
Dickson,  Leonard  Eugene, 
Elder,  Frederick  Stanton, 
Farr,  Marcus  Stults, 
Foley,  Arthur  Lee, 
Ford,  Elizabeth  Keith, 
Frank,  Harrison  L. 
Froley,  John  William, 
Oeiger,  Alice, 
Hardesty,  Irving, 
Hart,  James  Norris. 
Hesse,  Bemhard  Conrad, 

Hodgman,  Thomas  Morey, 
Hogeboom,  Ellen  Clara, 
Hopkins,  Thomas  Cramer, 

Hombeak,  Samuel  Lee, 


DBOBEE ;  DEPT.  OP  STUDY ;  RESIDENCE. 

S.B.  (State  University  of  Ohio)  '90;  S.M.    ColUTnbus,  Ohio. 
{Ibid.)  *94.    Mathematics. 

Rochester t  N,  Y, 


HOME  ADDRESS.        PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

24  Sn. 


A.B.  ( University  of  Rochester)  *) 
Astronomy,  Physics.    " 


A.B.  ( University  of  Arkansas)  *83. 

Physics. 
8.B.  (State  Normal  School  Westchester,  Pa.)  Chicago, 

'85 ;  S.M.  ( University  of  Michigan)  '89. 

Mathematics. 


438,  57th  St. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  5724  Drexel  av. 
14  Bryant  av. 


S.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Anatomy,  Cnemistry. 
(Ph.B.    {Colgate    University)    '74;    Ph.D. 


{Yale  University)  '80. 
Mathematics,  Astronomy. 


Jamestown,  N.  Y, 
Des  Moines,  la. 


B.S.  iWellesley  College)  '90. 

Mathematics. 
S.B.  {Ohio  State  University)  '89. 

Geology.    6. 


Nenrology,  Histology. 
1.  (Simpson  College)  '94. 
lysics,  Mathematics. 


A.B.  {Oberlin  College) 

" Ph: 


Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 
Chicago. 
A.M.  {Cornell  Nashville,  Tenn. 


University) '90.    Physics. 
A.B.  {Colgate  University)  '84;  A.M.  {Ibid.)    Chicago. 

'87.    Neurology,  Histology. 
Ph.B.  {Wesleyan  University) ;  S.M.  {Ibid.)    Chicago. 

Chemistry. 
S.B.  ( University  of  Texas)  '93 ;  A.M.  {Ibid.)    Clebume,  Texas, 

'94.   Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Princeton  College)  '98.  Fairfield,  lowa. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  {Princeton  College)  '92;  S.M.  {Ibid.)    Cranbury,N.  J. 

'92.    Paleontology,  Zoology.    3. 
A.B.  (University  of  Indiana)  '90;  {Ibid.)  '91.  Bloomington,  Ind.     6042  Washingfton  av. 

Pnysics,  Mathematics.    2. 

Paris,  Ky. 


613  Chestn\it  st. 
32  G. 

10  Kl. 

5425  Cott.  Grove  av. 
5529  Monroe  av. 
6126  Wharton  av. 
5614  Drexel  av. 
5726  Monroe  av. 
5759  Madison  av. 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 
229  Jackson  Park  ter. 
Non-resident. 


{DaugtUers  College,  Ky.) 
Oeology.    3. 


A£.{Otterbein  University)  '76 ;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  Fostoria,  Ohio. 
"79.    Physics,  Chemistry. 


BJ5.   {University  of  MissouH)  '88;  S.M.    Canton,  Mo. 
.^    .  ,  *'athematics.  6. 


Physics,  Chemistry. 
.    niversity  of  Missou 

(15{d.) '92.  Astronomy,  Mat] 

S.B.  {Wittenberg  College)  '79.  Springflsld,  Ohio. 

Cheology,  Botany. 
A.B.  {Lake  Forest  ColUgeVVZ.  Wakefield,  N.  C. 

Zoology,  Physiology,  Histology.    8. 
B.C.E.    {Maine  State   CoUege)    '85;    C.E.    Orono,  Maine. 

{Ibid.)  '90.  Astronomy,  Mathematics. 
Ph.C.  (UniversUy  of  Michigan)  '89;  8.B.    Saginaw,  Mich. 

(i6k)'93. 

Physics,  Physical  Chemistry.   8. 
A.B.  (University  of  Rochester)  '84;  A.M.    Lincoln,  Neb. 

{Ibid.) '90.    Mathematics. 
A.B.  ( University  qf  Michigan)  '77.  Saginaw,  WJ3.  Mich. 

Cnemistry,  Mathematics. 


HughesJEUymondMoilyneaux,  Il.B.  (Miami  University)  '98. 

Ch«     * 
Hall,  Daniel, 

Hunt,  Caroline  Louisa, 


8.B.    {De    Pauw    University)    '87;    S.M.    Chicago. 
(Ibid.)  '90:  A.M.  {Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity) '92.    (ieology.  Mineralogy.    2. 

X.B.(THnitv  University,  Texas)  '8B;  A.M.    TehuacaTlO,  TeX. 
(7Wd.)'86.    Chemistry. 

Oxford,  Ohio. 


438, 57th  St. 

48  Sn. 

5630  Ingleside  av. 

F. 

623,  55th  St. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
6149  Woodlawn  av. 


499  E.  63d  St 
5620  Ellis  av. 


lemistry. 
JL.B.  {Toronto  University) '99.  Deer  Park,  TOTOnto,   23  G. 

"  "  Canada. 


Mathematics. 

AJ5.  (Northwestern  University). 
Chemistry. 


Evanston. 


5620  ElUs  av. 
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VfME,, 

Jones,  Arthur  Julius, 
Lehman,  Daniel  Acker, 

ling,  George  Herbert, 
Lothrop,  Harriet  Eleanor, 
McCracken,  William, 
McKinney,  Thomas  Emery, 
McPherson,  William,  Jr., 
Merrill,  Harriet  Bell, 
Merrill,  Joseph  Francis, 
Millikan,  Robert  Andrews, 
Mitchell,  Walter  Reynolds, 
Morgan,  Joseph, 
Morse,  Irving  H., 
Neal,  William  Dalton, 

Neely,  John  Crosby, 
Newton,  George  Alexander, 
Nichols,  Ernest  Reuben, 
Perisho,  Elwood  Chappell, 
Perrine,  Charles  H., 
Rice,  Martin  Everett, 
Richardson,  Sophia  Foster, 
Roos,  Charles  E., 
Rothrock,  David  A., 
Roy,  Victor  Leander, 
Runyon,  William  Henry, 
Sabin,  Mary  Sophia, 
Sargent,  Herbert  Edward, 
Scarborough,  James  Harris, 

Schottenf els,  Ida  May, 
Seals,  William  Wirt, 
Smith,  Adelaide, 
Smith,  Thomas  Alexander, 

Steinner,  Ernest  Brown. 
Stewart,  Maude  Gertrude, 
Stone,  Harriet,^" 
Stone,  Isabelle, 


BBORSS ;   DEPT.  OF  8TUDT  ;  BBSIDEHOS.  HOME  ADDRESS. 

A.B.  {Iowa  CoUege)  *m,  Orinell,  Iowa, 

Oteology, 


PBESEin:  ADDRESS. 

5750  Madison  av. 


BM.  {NormaiSchoo^yMilierwiiie, PentttvU  Chamber sburg,  Pa.,  541, 55th  St. 

vamq) ;  Ph.B.  {Wegleyan  UtUverHiy). 


PhyeioSf  Mathematics,  Aatronomy.   8. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Toronto)  '98 ;  A.M.  (CW-    Wallaeetovm,  Ont 

wnbia  College)  '94.    Mathematics. 
M.D.  iUnivernty  of  Zwrich,  Bwiizerland)    Brookline,  Ma88. 

*90.    Nearology,  Histology. 
A.B.  ( UrUverHtv  of  Michigan)  '86.  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Chemistry,  Physics,  Biology. 
A.B.  (Marietta  College)  '87.  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Mathematics. 
S.B.    (Ohio  State    Univertity)   '87;    8.M.    Columbus,  Ohio. 

(Ibid.)*W.    Chemistry. 
S3.  UniverHty  of  Wisconsin)  IW;   S.M.    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

(Ibid.) '9a.    Neurology. 
S.B.  [UniverHtycf  Michigan)  'W.  Richmond,  Utah. 

Chemistnr,  Physics,  Mathematics. 
A.B.  iOberlin  College)  '91;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93.    AnamoSO^  lowa. 

Physics,  Astronomy. 


S.B.  (University  of  Illinois)  '87. 

Physiology.    8. 
JL.B.  (Dartmouth  College)  '89. 

Mathematics,  Physics. 
B.  (Universi 

ChemiBtryc 

B.  (Unit 
versity 


B.B.  (University  of  Kansas)  '91. 
fhe 


Chicago. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
St.  Patricks,  La. 


S.B.  (University  of  Utah)  '92;  S.M.  (Uni^   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
versity  of  Michigan)  '94. 
Geology,  MinercQogy. 


Chicago. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 

8.B.  (UniverHty  of  Iowa)  '87;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Manhattan,  Kan. 
Physics,  Mathematics. 


A.B.  (Princeton  College), 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Trinffy  University,  Texas). 

Mathematics. 


S.B.  (Barlham  College)  '87;  S.M.  (Ibid.) 

'91.    Geology,  Biology,   a 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  University),  '92. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    2. 
&B.    (Universitv  of   Kansas)    '91;   8.M. 

(ibid.) '93.    Physics. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '79. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Muhlenberg  College)  '98. 

Botany,  Biology. 
A.B.   (University  of  Indiana)  '92;   A.M. 

(i&id.) '98    Mathematics. 
S.B.  (Universityof  Louisiana). 

Chemistry,  German. 
A.B.  (Princeton  College)  '88:  A.M.  (Ibid.)      Chicago. 

'90.    Physics,  Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Smith  College)  '91. 

Zoology,  Botany. 
8.B.  (Carleton  College)  '87. 

(General  Biology, 


Carmel,  Ind. 
Chicago. 
Lawrence,  Kan. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
New  Hanover,  Pa. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Mansura,  La. 


Chicago. 
Woodville,  Ala. 

A.B.  (THnity    College,    N.  C.)  '87;   S.M.    Kirksville,  Mo. 
CVanderbilt  University)  '94. 
Mathematics,  Physics. 

Chicago. 

Houston,  Texas. 

Boone,  Iowa. 


Ph.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '92. 

Mathematics.    2. 
A.B.  {Emory  College)  '79. 

Chemistry>  Physics,  Gtoology. 
S.E.  (Wellesley  College)  '98. 

Mathematics,  Physics. 
A.B.  (Muskingum  CoUege)  '72;  A.M.  (Ibid.)   Beloit,  Wis. 


.. ,  Ph.D.  (Tale  University)  '77. 
Mathematics,  Physics. 

Mathematics. 
L.B.  (Carleton  CoUege)  '88. 

Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  CoUege)  '89. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    5. 
A.B.  (Wellesl^  CoUege)  '90. 

Physics,  Mathematics.    8. 


Madison,  Wis. 
Northfield,  Minn, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 


5800  Jackson  av. 
6460  Oglesby  av. 

35  Sn. 

5418  Greenwood  av. 

440,  57th  St. 

12  Kl. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

429,  57th  St. 

36  The  Inverness. 
9G. 

,5620  Ellis  av. 

2619  Indiana  av. 
499,  63d  St. 
5455  Monroe  av. 
The  Keene,  55th  st. 
3410  Rhodes  av. 
5724  Drexel  av. 
P. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 
5620  Ellis  av. 
5757  Madison  av. 
794  W.  Adams  st. 
5836  Drexel  av. 
5835  Drexel  av. 

5602  Jackson  av. 
5418  Greenwood  av. 
49  Kl. 
5722  Madison  av. 

5721  Monroe  av. 
5800  Jackson  av. 
3352  Indiana  av. 
3352  Indiana  av. 
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NAMB. 

Studley,  Dnane, 
Taylor,  William  Edgar, 

Thomas,  William  Isaac, 

Townsend,  Edgar  Jerome, 

Van  Osdel,  Edgar  Bates, 
Welch,  Jeanette  Cora, 
Willard,  Daniel  Everett, 
Wolfe,  Katherine  Margaret, 


BBGBEB ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  BESIDENOB. 

8.B.  (Ckfmell  Univernty)  '81. 
Ma" 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 


tathematicB. 
(Clinton 
8.M.  iPw 
IteoJ 
A.B.  (Univenii 


A.B.  (Clinton  College)  '79;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '85.    Chicago. 

8.M.  (Purdue  Univer,  " 

G^eology,  Zodlogy.    5. 


univenity)  '92. 
r.    6. 
Tenneeeee) 


Crawfordsville,  IncL  22  G. 

6034  Woodlawn  av. 


( University  of  Tennessee)  '84;  A.M.    Oberlin,  Ohio. 

(Ibid.)  '85;  Ph.I).  (Ibid,)  '86. 

Docial  Science,  Anthropology.    2. 
PI1.B.  (Albion  College)  '90;   Ph.M.  (Uni-    Champaign, 

versify  of  Michigan)  '91. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Knox  College)  "94.  Odleaburg, 

CnemiBtry,  mology. 
A.B.  (WelUsley  College)  '89.  Chicago, 

Physiology,  Physics.    6. 
A.B.  (Oxford  UniversUy)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Nile,  N,  F. 

•90.   tteology.    4J^. 

Tiffin,  Ohio, 


L.R  (AdHan  College) ;  S.B.  (Ibid,) 
Neurology,  Chenustry.    3. 


6120  Lexington  ay. 

5763  Madison  av. 

128  D. 

F. 

6124  Wharton  av. 

31  B. 

Total,  75. 


THE  NOK'BESIBENT  GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


NAME. 

Abbott,  Mary  Merriman, 
Bowen,  Mary, 
Breasted,  James  H., 
Bnrris,  William  Pazton, 
Campbell,  Peter  Sinclair, 
Estey,  Steven  Sewell, 
Foster,  George  Burman, 
Hulley,  Eloise  Mayham, 

Hulley,  Lincoln, 

Jones,  Frank  William, 
Kling,  Henry  F., 
Locy,  William  A., 
McKee,  William  Parker, 

Patton,  Walter  M., 
Plumb,  George  H.  R., 
Schmidt,  William  G.  W., 
Townsend,  Edgar  J., 
Treadwell,  A.  L»., 
Udden,  John  August, 
Walker,  Buzz  M., 

Wood,  Irvmg  F., 

Wright,  Frederick  Herbert, 


HOME  ADDBESS. 

Hendersonville,  N,  C, 

Centreville,  Iowa, 

Berlin,  Oermany, 

Bluffton,  Ind, 

92  Yorkville  av,,  Toronto,  Canada, 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDT. 

A.B.  (Vohsar  College)  '78. 

Social  Science  and  Anthropology. 
Ph.D.  (Iowa  CoUege)  '93. 

English. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  College)  '89. 

Semitic. 
Ph.B.  (De  Pauw  University)  '91. 

Phuoeophy. 
A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '77. 

Greek. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '83;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '87.    Humboldt,  Kans, 

Social  Science. 

A.M.  (West  Virginia  University)  '83.  ^99  Euclid  av,,  Toronto,  Canada. 

A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '90;  A.M.    Lewisburg,Pa, 

i  University  of  Chicago)  ^94. 
'hiloBophy. 
A.B.     (Bucknell     University)     '88;     A.B.    Letoisburg,  Pa. 

(Harvard  College)  '89;  A.M.  (Bucknell 

University)  '91.    Semitic. 
B.B.  (Wisconsin State  University)  '92.  Elk  Orove,  Wis, 

Gfeology. 
Ph.B.  (Upper  Iowa  University)  '83.  Hot  Springs,  8,  D. 

Political  Economy. 
B,B,  (University  of  Michigan)  '81;  S.M.    Lake  Forest, 

(/to.) '84.    Zofiloffy. 
A.B.  (Wabash  ColUge)  '83;  D.B.  (Morgan   522,  12th  aV,,  8,  E,,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Park  Uteolocfical  Seminary)  '87. 

Ancient  History. 

D.B.    (Wesley an    Theological    College,  228  University  st,  Montreal,  Canada, 

Montreal).    Semitic. 
Ph.B.  (Lafayette  College)  '77;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Olencoe, 

'80.    Pohtical  Economy. 
Ph.B.      (NoHhwestem     College);    Ph.M.    Lake  Forest. 

(Syracuse  University),    Germanics. 
Ph.M.  (Albion  College)  '90;  Ph.M.  (Uni-    Champaign,- 

versity  of  Michigan)  '92.   Mathematics. 
B.S.  (Wesieyan  University)  '88 ; S.M.  (Ibid,)   Miama  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


ology. 
tana 
>\ogy. 


A,B.(Augistana  College)  '81 ;  A.M.  (Ibib,)    1000, 38th  St.,  Bock  Island. 


mliural  and  Mechanical  College    Agricultural  College,  Mxss. 

issippi)  '83;  M.S.  (Ibid,)  '86. 

aaucs. 


B.S.  (Ajpricui 
ofMississii 
Mathemat 

A3.  (Hamilton  College)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    8mith  College,  Nort?iampton,  Mass, 

'88 ;  D.B.  ( Yale  UniverHty)  '92. 

Grand  Pre,  N,  8, 

Total,  22. 


A3.  (Mt,  Allison  College)  '75. 
Semitic 


Digitized  by 


Google 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 


Adams,  Annie  Qrace, 

Ames,  Edward  Scribner, 

Arter,  Jared  Maurice, 

Beyl,  John  Lewis, 
Bissell,  Allen  Page, 

Bone,  Winstead  Paine, 


Borden,  Edward  Howard, 
Brewster,  Marilla  Marks, 

Bronson,  Edwin  Julius, 

Cahill,  Isaac  Jasper, 
Caskey,  William, 
Crawford,  Jerry  Tinder, 
Dyer,  Gustavus  Walker, 

Ewing,  Addison  Alvord, 
Farr,  Finis  King, 

Fenlon,  John  Francis, 

Frantz,  Edward, 
Georges,  Mooshie, 
Goodwin,  Eneas  Bernard, 

Griffeth,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Guard,  Paul, 
Harris,  Eugene, 

Hazelton,  Carl  Dorsey, 
Kolmos,  Jesse  Jessen, 
Matzinger,  Philip, 
Mebane,  William  Nelson, 
Meigs,  Robert  Vaun, 
Murray,  Charles  Henry, 
Nance,  Walter  Buckner, 
Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds, 
Phillips,  Llewellyn, 
Proctor,  John  Thomas, 
Rapp,  John  Jacob, 
Rentz,  William  F., 
Sayrs,  William  Christopher, 

Steelman,  Albert  Judson, 
Stevenson,  James  Henry, 

Van  Osdel,  Oliver  Willis, 


DEGREE  AND  PLACE;  QUARTER  IN  DIV.  SOH'L. 

Ph.B.  {Cornell  College)  '91 ;  {Chicago  Train- 
ing School). 

A.B.  {Drake  Univernty)  '89;  D.B.  {Yale 
.  University)  '92. 

Ph.B.  {HilUdale  College)  '85;  D.B.  {Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary)  '94. 

S.B.  {Borden  IneHtute)  '89.    3. 

Ph.D.  {University  Leipeic)  84;  D.D.  {Uni- 
versity of  Vermont)  '84. 

A.B.  {Trinity  University)  '83:  D.B.  (Owrn- 
berland  University)  *86:  D.B.  {Union 
Theological  Seminary)  '88. 

A.B.  {Acadia  University)  '92.    5. 


{New  Hampton  Literary  and  Biblical  In- 
stitute). 

A.B.  {Colgate  University)  {Newton  Theolog- 
ical Seminary).    Z%. 

A.B.  {Hiram  College)  '89. 

B.A.  {Knox  College)  '91. 

L.B.  {Ottawa  University)  '92. 

A.B.  {Randolph  Macon  College)  '91 :  A.M. 

and  D.B.  {VanderbiU  University)  '94. 
A.B.  {Amherst  College)  '92.    15^. 

C.E.   {Cumberland    University)  '89;   D.B. 

{Ibid.)  '94. 
A.B.    {St.    Mary's   Seminary)    *92;    A.M. 

{Ibid.)  '93. 
A.B.  {Ohio  Normal  University)  ^91.    6. 
{Oroomiah  College^  Persia).    3J^. 

A.B.    {St.    Mary's   Seminary)    '92;    D.B. 

{Ibid.)  '94. 
{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary).    8. 
Th.B.  {Oberlin  College)  '93.    Z}i. 

A-B.  {Fisk  University)  '87;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '90; 

D.B.  {Oberlin  Seminary). 
A-B.  {Franklin  College)  '98.    S^. 
A.B.  {Western  College). 
A.M.  {Calvin  College)  '80. 
A.B.  {Davidson  College)  '83. 
A.B.  {Indian  University)  '94. 
A-B.  {William  Jetoell  College)  '91. 
A.B.  {VanderbiU  University)  '98. 
A.B.  (  William  Jetoell  College).    IH. 
A.B.  {Bucknell  University)  '92. 
A.B.  {William  JeweU  College)  '91.    SH. 
D.B.  {Garret  Biblical  Institute)  '90. 
A-B.  and  A.M.  {Pennsylvania  College). 

A-B.  {Wilmington  College);  A.M.  {Haver- 
ford  College). 
A.B.  {Colgate  University).    8$^. 

A.B.  (McOill  College)  '89;  B.D.  {Wesleyan 
Theological  College)  '90. 

A.M.  {Old  Universityof  ChicagoySQ;  D.B. 
(Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary) 
^83;  D.D.  {Shurtleff  CoUege)  '94. 
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HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Rippon,  W.  Va. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind.    5558  Drexel  av. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  128  D. 

Lebanon,  Tenn.  71  D. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

114  Dearborn  st. 
132  D. 
HID. 


TYuro,  N.  S. 

109  D. 

N.  Danville,  N.H. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 

Englewood. 

529,  61st  St. 

Kenton,  Ohio. 

123  South  D. 

Chicago. 

Chicago  Heights. 

LaBette  City,  Kan. 

67  D. 

Axton,  Va. 

66  D. 

Danvers,  Mass. 

147  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

56  D. 

Chicago. 

7001  Yale  av. 

Chicago. 

455,  55th  St. 

Oroomiah,  Persia. 

HOD. 

Chicago. 

3622  Dearborn  st 

Lula,  Va. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

Cleves,  Ohio. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

65  D. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

148  D. 

Toledo,  Iowa. 

139  D. 

Elk  Rapids,  Mich. 

90  D. 

Dublin,  Va. 

60  D. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark.  76  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

144  D. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

72  D. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

70  D. 

Plymouth,  Pa. 

59  D. 

Philadelphia,  Mo. 

149  D. 

Oak  Park. 

Atchison,  Kan. 

62  D. 

Wilmington,  Ohio. 

5646  Monroe  av. 

City  of  Mexico,  Mex 

.  145  Oakwood  bouL 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

70  D. 

Oalesburg. 


128  D. 
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NAME. 


DEOBEE  AND  PLACE;   QUARTER  IN  DIV.  SOH'l.      HOME  ADDRESS. 


Voeburgh,  Homer  Jerome, 

Williams,  Milton  Bryant, 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wynne,  Richard  Henry, 


A.B,  U:olaateUnivemty)'9&;  AM.  (Ibid,)    Chicago, 

A.B.  iNorthxoegUm  University)  '94.  Moreland. 

A-B.  (Colgate  University)  '89.    6.  Maywood, 

A.B.  (University  qf  Pennsylvania)  '86;  (Oro-  Philadelphia^  Po, 

xer  Theological  Seminary)  '89.    ^^, 
A.B.  (Bethany  College)  '72;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '93.   Bethany,  W,  Vcu 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

535     South    Normal 

Parkway. 
2426  Ohio  st. 
55th  St. 
146  D. 


134  D. 


Total,  43. 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

DEGREE  AND  PLAGE;  QUARTER  IN  DIV.  SOH'l. 


Beyl,  Frederick  Almon, 
Church,  Charles  Alpheus, 
Claypool,  Addison  Knox, 
Dexter,  Stephen  Byron, 
Hatch,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Mason,  George  Claude, 
Milne,  William  Lorimer, 
Montague,  John  Y., 
Nesbit,  Edward  Templar, 
Schlosser,  Thomas  Franklin, 
Spickler,  Henry  Martin, 
Thompson,  Thora  Maria, 
Walker,  William  Parkerson, 
West,  John  Sherman, 

Winders,  Charles  Henry, 
Young,  Charles  Alexander, 

Yousepho£f,  Phineas  Joachim, 


dpecial  (Borden  Institute). 

(Grove  City  College). 

(Bible  Institute,  Chicago)  '90.    1  yr. 

(California  College).    8J^. 

(High  School,  Jacksonville,  lU.)    ZH, 

(Cliff  College,  England). 

(National  Normal  University), 

(Drake  University), 

S.B.  (8,  Dakota  Agricultural  College)  '92. 

Special  (Mount  Morris  CoUege)  *94. 

(Pillsbury  Academy),    9. 

(Allegheny  College,  Virginia), 

S.B.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College) 

'90.    85i. 
(Christian  University). 

(University  of  Missouri)  '85;  (Union  Theo- 
logical Sen^inary)  '91. 
(Cliff  College,  England). 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Memphis,  Ind, 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Rockford. 

49  D. 

North  Buffalo,  Pa. 

45  D. 

Chicago, 

80  Institute  Place. 

Lafayette,  CcU. 

143  D. 

Mason  City,  la. 

5524  Ingleside  av. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland, 

D. 

Pratt,  Kan, 

68  D. 

Colusa,  CaL 

79  D. 

Marion,  S,  Dak. 

122  D. 

Polo, 

54  D. 

Montevideo,  Minn. 

6B. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

.  38  D. 

Belcher  Town,  Mass, 

.  63D. 

Palmyra,  Mo. 

139  D. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

129  D. 

Odessa,  Russia, 

6120  Wharton  av. 

Total,  17. 
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Google 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 


NoTB.— 3%e  niim^rob  which  fcXXow  ih/t  naxM  of  the  CollegieUe  deffree  for  which  the  tiudefU  it  regigtered,  indUeaU  the  number  of 
majort  with  which  the  Univereity  College  itudent  ha$  been  credited. 


COLLEGE  ;  MAJORS.  SCHOOL  OB  IICST'B.  HOME  ADDRESS. 


Barker,  Burt  Brown,  A.B.,  isjtf, 

Barnes,  Samuel  Denham,  8.B.,  84. 

Beatty,  Maria,  A.B.,  22. 

Boomer,  Alice,  Ph.B.,  21. 

Brandt,  Berkeley,  A.B.,  25K. 

Breyfogle,  Caroline  May,  A.B.,  18. 

Caraway,  Henry  Reat,  Ph.B.,  25j^. 

Clark,  Faith  Benita,  Ph.B.,  21. 

Flint,  Joseph  Marshall,  8.B.,  29. 

Furness,  Mary,  A.B.,  18. 

Hamilton,  Aletheia,  A.B.,  27^. 

Hobart,  Ralph  Hastings,  S.B.,  19. 

Hughes,  Robert  Lee,  A.B.,  21. 

Jone,  Hugo,  S.B.,  30. 

Karpen,  Julius,  Ph.B.,  18. 

Kellogg,  Edith  Sarah,  aB.,  18. 
Kohlsaat,  Philemon  Bulkley,    ph.B.,  38K. 

Looney,  Belle  Eugene,  a.b.,  27. 

Lutrell,  Estelle,  A.B.,  18. 

Mathews,  John  Lathrop,  A.B.,  21^. 

McClintock,  Samuel  Sweeney,  Ph.B.,  18. 

Moffatt,  William  Eugene,  a-B.,  is. 

Moran,  Thomas  William,  Ph.B.,  275^. 

Murphy,  Henry  Constance,  Ph.B.,  305^. 

Oeschger,  William,  A.B.,  27. 

Raycrof t,  Joseph  Edward,  a.B.,  18. 

Rogers,  May  Josephine,  Ph.B.,  si. 

Roosa,  Howard,  A.B.,  275^. 

Sass,  Louis,  Ph.B.,  19. 

Schnelle,  Frederick  Oscar,  8.B.,  225^. 

Sherman,  Franklyn  Cole,  A.B..  28. 

Stebbins,  Althea  V.,  Ph.B.,  28. 

Tanaka,  Kiichi,  A.B.,  28. 

Taylor,  Thomas  Jackson,  A.B.,  35. 

Todd,  Elmer  Ely,  a.B.,18. 

Webster,  Ralph  Waldo,  Ph.B.,  25. 

Williams,  John  William,  Ph.B.,  285^. 

Wyant,  Adam  Martin,  A.B.,  335^. 


Willamette  University, 
BeloU  College, 
Lake  High  School 
Ottawa  University. 
Allen's  Academy, 
Ohio  State  University, 
Northwestern  University, 
Boc^ford  Seminary, 
Princeton  College. 
Lyons  High  School. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
BeUnt  College, 
Mount  Hermon  School,  M<us, 
Beal  Oym^nasium,  Rawitsch. 
University  of  Illinois. 
Academy,  Iowa  College, 
Northwestern  University, 
Trinity  University,  Texas, 
Christain  University,  Mo, 

Mcusachusetts  InstitiUe  cf 

Technology. 
Kentucky  University. 
North  Division  High  School. 
University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Cotner  University. 
Worcester  Academy. 
University  of  Michigan, 
Yale  University, 
West  Division  High  School, 

Real  Qymnasiumt  Landsh%U, 

Oermany, 
Cornell  College, 
Wellesley  College, 
Kentucky  University, 
Missouri  State  University, 
Morgan  Park  Academy, 
Monm/juth  College, 
Cornell  College, 
Bucknell  University. 


Salem,  Oregon, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Fairviewj  Kan, 

Chicago, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

Tuscola, 

Bockford, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Prospect,  N.  Y, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

CorrecHonviUe,  la, 

Chicago, 

FarmersvtUe,  Tex, 

Canton,  Mo, 

South  Evanston, 

Lexington,  Ky, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Woodstock, 
Valparaiso,  Neb, 
Boston,  Mass, 
Chicago, 
Bosendale,  N,  Y, 
Chicago, 
OOrlitz,  Oermany, 

Chicago, 

Rochester,  Minn, 
Tokio,  Japan. 
St,  Louis,  Mo, 
Dixon, 
Monmouth, 
Norwood  Park. 
Adrian,  Pa, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

4806  St.  Lawrence  av* 
3617  Prairie  av. 
4444  Emerald  av. 
6038  Oglesby  av. 
1316  Michigan  av. 
19  Kl. 
15  0. 

The  Colonies  Hotel. 
265  E.  Indiana  st. 
5609  Jackson  av. 
4720  Madison  av. 
5110  East  End  av. 
324, 57th  St. 
204  S.  :^alsted  st. 
36  Potomac  av. 
2970  Groveland  av. 
19  Sn. 

63d  and  Lexington  av. 
5541  Cottage  Qrove. 
5810  Drexel  av. 

5745  Madison  av. 
6040  Washington  av. 
4710  Vincennes  av. 
5700  Kimbark  av. 
623,  55th  St. 
University  of  Chicaga 
5657  Cottage  Qrove. 
Hotel  Barry. 
847  W.  Monroe  st 
30  Sn. 

3724  Ellis  av. 

F. 

53  Sn. 

5836  Drexel  av. 

5537  Lexington  av. 

5745  Rosalie  ct. 

62  Sn. 

30  Sn. 

Total,  38. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  COLLEGES. 

NoTB.— 3%«  numerali  which  follow  immedUUely  upon  the  name  of  the  CoUegicUe  degree  for  which  the  ttudewt  it  regietered 
indic<Mte  the  number  of  majore  with  which  the  itudent  it  credited  in  the  Academic  Collegea;  in  caaee  where  a  $econd  numeral  ie  added^ 
it  indicatee  the  number  of  Univertitp  College  mc^jort  which  the  Academic  College  etudent  ha$  acquired. 


MAMS.                      OO] 

[iLSOE ;  MAJO: 

E».     SCHOOL  OB  Ilf  ST  B. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Adams,  Victoria  Anna 

A-B..  10, 10. 

Wellesley  College. 

Chicago, 

F. 

Alschuler,  Leon, 

Ph.B.,  6. 

South  Divieion  High  School 

Chicago. 

2216  Wabash  av. 

Arnold,  Oswald  Jamee, 

Ph.B..  14, 1. 

North  Divieion  High  School 

Chicago, 

24  Maple  st. 

Atwood,  Harry  Fuller, 

A.B..75^. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Hay  City,  Kans. 

Sn. 

Atwood,  Wallace  Walter, 

Ph.B.,  18,  2. 

Weet  Divieion  High  School 

Chicago, 

4531  Forestville  av. 

Batt^Maz, 

Ph.B.,  13. 

South  Division  High  School 

Chicago, 

3752  Elmwood  pi. 

Bennett,  Lucy  Lovejoy, 

A.B.,12}^. 

Evanaton, 

Hotel  Barry. 

Bigelow,  Jeesie  Florence, 

Ph.B..  11, 12. 

University  of  Nebraska. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

6410  EUis  ay. 

Bishop,  William  Reed, 

Ph.B..6J^. 

N  Y.  State  Normal  School 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

5737  Kimbark  av. 

Brown,  Alice  Elizabeth, 

8.B.,  4. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

.  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Kl. 

Brown,  James  Scott, 

A.B.,  4. 

Englewood, 

6357  Wright  St. 

Browne,  Agnes  May, 

A.B.,9. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Morgan  Park. 

Morgan  Park. 

Calhoun,  Fred  Harvey  Hall, 

S.B.,  1,1. 

South  Side  School 

AtOmm,  N.  Y. 

2336  Indiana  av. 

Campbell,  John  Tyler, 

8.B.,9. 

Washburn  College^  Topeka, 
Kans 

Cheney,  Kans. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

Chace,  Henry  Thurston,  Jr., 

8.B..135^,2K. 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Chicago, 

5740  Rosalie  ct 

Chamberlin,  John  Clark,  Jr., 

A.B.,  6K. 

South  Side  School 

Saratoga Spg8,,N.Y.  17  G. 

Conard,  Harvey  Evan, 

Ph.B. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

300. 60th  St. 

Coy,  Harry, 

A.B. 

South  Side  School 

Chicago. 

3934  Michigan  av. 

Crouse,  Daniel  Howard, 

A.B..5K. 

Lawrenceville  School, 

Chicago, 

28  Sn. 

Cullen,  Charles  Edward, 

A.B., 

South  Chicago  High  School 

Chicago, 

8998  Commercial  av. 

Davis,  Edgar  Lee, 

Ph.B. 

DePauw  University, 

North  Salem,  Ind. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

Dougherty,  Horace  Raymond, 

,    A.B..14. 

University  of  Michigan, 

Peoria, 

9G. 

Dougherty,  Ralph  Leland. 

A.B.,  lOM. 

Peoria  High  School 

Peoria, 

9  0. 

Drew,  WUliam  Prentiss, 

A.R.,  la 

Englewood, 

535,  67th  St. 

Dudley,  Raymond  Carleton, 

Ph.B.,12Jtf. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago, 

2613  Indiana  av. 

Ebersole,  Abram, 

A.B.,  14, 12. 

Sterling, 

2340  Indiana  av. 

Ekman,  Gustav  Adolf, 

A.B.,12,14. 

Wheaton  College, 

Paxton, 

6126  Wharton  av. 

Elliott,  James  Montague, 

AJB.,  10. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

Lake  View, 

1811  Aldine  av. 

Feeler,  Mayo  Ralph, 

A.B. 

DePoMW  University, 

Morgantown,  Ind. 

438, 57th  St. 

Flanders,  Knight  French, 

A.B.,  2. 

South  Side  School 

Chicago. 

64, 23d  St. 

Flint,  Nott  William, 

A.B.,  IH. 

Lake  Forest  Academy. 

Chicago, 

265  E.  Indiana  st. 

Ford,  Margaret, 

A.B.,  5. 

South  Side  School 

Chicago. 

3^/56  Ellis  av. 

Friedman,  Herbert  Jacob, 

A.B.,  13, 3. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

3602  Prairie  av. 

Friedman,  Joseph  C, 

Ph.B.,  14, 2K 

.  South  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

3916  Prairie  av. 

Frutchey,  Marcus  Peter, 

A.B. 

Private  Study, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

5825  Jackson  av. 

Gamble,  Samuel  Wilsey, 

S.B. 

University  of  Illinois, 

Chicago. 

Hotel  Barry. 

Gatzert,  Blanche, 

Ph.B.,6. 

South  Division  High  School, 

Chicago, 

3628  Grand  boul. 

Greenbaum,  Julius  Curtis, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

South  Division  High  School 

Chicago. 

56, 31st  St. 

Guthrie,  Emily  Wilson, 

A.B.,  6. 

South  Side  School 

Chicago, 

6416  Peoria  st. 

Haft,  Delia  May, 

.Ph.B.,  14. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

163,  25th  St. 

Hewitt,  Henry  Harwood, 

A.B.,  12. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago, 

5535  Lexington  av. 

Hubbard,  Hiurry  David, 

A.B..11,8K. 

Temple  College, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25  0. 

Hull,  Susan  Hess, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Lake  Forest. 

3936  Dearborn  st. 

Hurlbut,  Lila  Cole, 

Ph.B..  15. 

Omaha  High  School, 
57 

Chicago, 

467  Bowen  av. 
r^ T  _ 
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NAME.                              college;   MAJORS.      SCHOOL  OR  INST'b. 

HOMS  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Hyman,  Isaac  Barney, 

A.B.,  7, 1. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago, 

83,  33d  St. 

Jackson,  William  Hayden, 

A.B.,  3. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

5726  Monroe  av. 

Jegi,  John  I., 

8.B.,11,2. 

lUinois  Normal  University, 

Arcadia,  Wis. 

455, 55th  St. 

Jones,  Nellie  Lander, 

Ph.B.,  16, 1. 

Mt,  Holyoke  College, 

Peoria, 

5417  Cottage  Grove  av 

Kennedy,  Jennette, 

Ph.B.,  6. 

Ferry  Hall  Seminary, 

Rib  Lake,  WU. 

21  Kl. 

Kienzle,  Frederic  William, 

A.B. 

Hanover  College, 

MoorefieUm  Ind. 

5817  Rosalie  ct. 

Linn,  James  Weber, 

A.B.,  10. 

Bnena  Vista  College, 

Chicago, 

38  Sn. 

Lipsky,  Harry  Alexander, 

Ph.B.,9^,2. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

81,  31st  St. 

McGillivray,CliffordBottsford,  8.B.,  li,  l. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

3727  Vernon  av. 

Melton,  Benjamin  B., 

A.B.,  U,  12. 

Eureka  College, 

Chicago. 

5817  Rosalie  ct. 

Minnick  Arthur, 

A.B..  9, 1. 

Engleuoood  High  School, 

Chicago, 

6029  Ellis  av. 

Moore,  Carrie  S., 

A.B..  12, 1. 

Wayland  Academy, 

Beloit,  Wis. 

39  University  pi. 

Neel,  Carr  Baker, 

S.B.,  11, 6. 

Oakland  High  School,  Cal, 

Chicago. 

3718  Ellis  av. 

Nelson,  Jessie  Louisa, 

Ph.B.,  6. 

Columbian  College. 

Helena,  Montana. 

35  F. 

Nichols,  Frederick  Day, 

A.B.,U. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary, loufa,  Osoge,  lowa. 

54  Sn. 

Norwood,  Joseph, 

S.B., 

Furman  University. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Peterson,  Harvey  Andrew, 

A.B.,9. 

St,  LouU  High  School 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

34  Sn. 

^ke,  Charles  Sumner, 

A.B..  WA,  2. 

South  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

3908  Ellis  av. 

Plant,  Thomas  Jeflferson, 

A.B.,  5. 

Lake  High  School, 

Chicago. 

3915  Dearborn  st. 

Pooley,  William  John, 

A3.,  105^,  6. 

Albion  ColUge, 

Scales  Mound. 

5623  Drexel  av. 

Rand,  Philip, 

PhJB.,  7. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 

Chicago. 

388  East  60th  st 

Roby,  Charles  Foster, 

Ph.B.,  1. 

Notre  Dame  University, 

Chicago. 

34  Sn. 

Rothschild,  Isaac  Solomon, 

S.B.,  8. 

West  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

427  Carroll  av. 

Rugh,  Ralph  Elliott, 

A.B. 

South  Side  School. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

6126iWharton  av. 

Simpson,  Burton  Jesse, 

8.B.,  7. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Moline. 

6302  Woodlawn  av. 

Smith,  Kenneth  Gardner, 

A.B.,  15J^. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Dixon, 

53  Sn. 

Speer.  Henry  Dallas, 

Ph.B.,14}^,6J^.  WiUiatM  College. 

Chicago. 

5745  Rosalie  ct. 

Sperans,  Joel, 

8.B.,  135^,  3. 

Gymnasium,  Taganrog,  Rus 

.  Russia, 

16  Sn. 

Stevens,  Raymond  William, 

A.B..  11, 1. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

483  Bowen  av. 

Stewart,  Charles  Wesley, 

S.B. 

Colgate  University. 

Herrickville,  Pa. 

755,  63d  ct. 

Wallace,  Emma, 

A.B.,  U. 

Englewood  High  School. 

Englewood. 

748,  71st  st 

Walls,  Emma  Beales, 

Ph.B.,  lOK,  2. 

Northtoestem  University. 

Chicago. 

4334  Greenwood  av. 

Whyte,  James  Primrose, 

A.B.,155^,1J^ 

Waukegan, 

4836  Calumet. 

Wiley,  Harry  Dunlap, 

S.B.,  10, 1. 

Princeton  High  School. 

Dunlap, . 

53  Sn. 

Winston,  Charles  Sumner, 

A.B.,  11, 3. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

6028  Wharton  av. 

Wolflf,  Louis,  Jr., 

8.B.,  8,  2, 

Chicago  Academy. 

Chicago. 

1319  Washington  bd. 

Woods,  William  Brenton, 

Ph.B.,  12Jtf,  8. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Chicago, 

395,  57th  St. 

Woolley,  Paul  Gerhardt, 

8.B.,  7,  IJ^. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Chicago. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 

Yundt,  Emery  Roecoe, 

Ph.B.,  12, 3. 

Mt.  Morris  College, 

m.  Morris. 

5854  Rosalie  ct. 

THE  Ul 

rUBENTS. 

Total,  8a 

YCLASSIFIED   S: 

NAME. 

SCHOOL  OR  INST'R. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Adler,  Hannah, 

An^the  Marctav  School* 

Chicago. 

166, 34th  St. 

Allen,  Ida  Catherine, 

OberUn  College, 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

5619  Madison  av. 

Anderson,  Elizabeth, 

Marietta,  Ohio,  High  School, 

Marietta,  Ohio. 

F. 

Andrews,  Helen  Mary, 

Pottdam,  N. 

Y„  State  Normal  School, 

Indianola,  Iowa. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Andrews,  Mary  Eliza, 

Cook  County  Normal  School. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Students'  Hall  Engle- 
wood. 

Baird,  William  James, 

University  o/  Colorado, 

Boulder,  Colo. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
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NAME. 

Barber,  Grove  Ettinger, 

Bates,  Fanny, 

Bean,  Myra  Irene, 
Bennett,  William  Rainey, 
Berry,  Minnie  Stuart, 
Beeeman  Ella, 
Bills,  Elizabeth, 
Bishop,  Minnie  May, 
Bonsquet,  Anna  Carolina, 
Bowers,  Abraham, 
Braam,  Jacob  William, 
Brodlique,  Eve  H., 
Bruce,  Ida  Elizabeth, 
Cabell,  Ellen,  Mrs. 
Carson,  Lucy  Hamilton, 
Chandler,  Jessie, 
Clinch,  Nicholas  Bayard, 
Cobbs,  Thomas  Harper, 
Conklin,  Jotilda, 
Cook,  Geneyieve, 
Cook,  Eatherine  Elinor, 
Cooley,  Edwin  Gilbert, 
Corcoran,  Margaret, 
Crittenden,  Clifford  Darwin, 
Culver,  Chester  Murphy, 
Cunningham,  Susan  J., 
Curtis,  Ada  Bertha, 
Daugherty,  Lewis  Sylvester, 
Davenport,  Herbert  Joseph, 
Davenport,  Mary  Daniels, 
Davis,  Alice, 

Dickerson,  Spencer  Cornelius, 
Dickinson,  Mary  Eudora, 
Donagho,  Lenore, 
Donaldson,  Olive, 
Driscoll,  John  Joseph, 
Duurloo,WilhelmineHenrietta, 
Eldridge,  Edward  Henry, 
Eyer,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Fairfield,  Otho  Perry, 
Finch,  Lena  Jeffress, 
Frazeur,  Gertrude  Elula, 
Gallion,  Charles  H., 
Gardner,  Sarah  Burleigh, 
Garrison,  George  Pierce, 
Gehrig,  Emma  Eliza, 
Gibbs,  Caroline  E.,  Mrs. 
Giles,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Goodman,  Grace, 
Goodwin,  Lucia, 


SCHOOL  OR  INST'R. 


Hiram  College. 

Normal    School    qf  Phy$ical 
Brooklyn, 

Lyndon  Ingtitute. 

Union  Christian  College. 

Cornell  University. 

Peoria  High  School. 

Cornell  University. 

Monticello  SemitMry. 

Central  University^  Pella. 

Mt.  Morris  College. 

Chicago  InstittUe  of  Technology. 

Cornell  University. 

Beardstoum  {III.)  High  School. 
Drake  University. 
Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Missouri  Valley  College. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


Portage  ( Wis.)  High  School. 

St,  Paul  High  School, 
Michigan  State  Normal  School, 
Kansas  State  Normal  School, 

Portland  (Me.)  High  School. 
University  of  Illinois, 

Council  Bluffs  High  School. 

Mt.  Carroll  Seminary. 

Tillotson  Institute. 

Elgin  High  School. 

Streator  High  School. 

Normal  School  Lebanon,  Ohio, 

St,  Louis  University;  St,  Mary^s  College, 

WeUesley  College, 

Amherst  College. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School, 

Union  Christian  College, 

Bethany  College, 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
Ashland  High  School,  Orange,  N,  J, 
University  of  Edinburgh, 
Dubuque  High  School, 

Souihem  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago  High  School, 
West  Aurora  High  School, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Hotel  Ballard,  53d  and 

Jefferson  av. 
538  E.  46th  st. 

F. 

6049  Ellis  av. 

Hotel  Isabella. 

5718  Kimbark  av. 

5529  Monroe  av. 

F. 

613,  62nd  st. 

University  of  Chicago. 

82  D. 

B. 

1455  Fulton  st. 

5757  Madison  av. 

804,  64th  St. 

1232  W.  Monroe  st. 

2535  Prairie  av. 

543  E.  55th  st. 

5728  Madison  av. 

5425  Cott.  Grove  av. 

5425  Cott.  Grove  av. 

LaGrange. 
St,  Fault  Minn,    325  Cedar  st.,  Englewood. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  5488  Ellis  av. 
Topeka,  Kan,  5620  Ellis  av. 

Swarthmore  (Del,  Co.),  Pa,     Kl. 
Portland,  Me,  Hotel  Isabella. 

Ottawa.  623,  55th  st. 

SiotixFall8,8.Ddk.    22  Sn. 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.     5620  Ellis  av. 

3Sn. 

7700  Bond  av. 

Kl. 

415  E.  57th  St. 


Training,  Dardenne,  Wis. 

Lyndon  Centre,  Vt, 

Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Philadelphia, 

Peoria, 

Oak  Park. 

Clinton. 

Pella,  Iowa, 

St,  Joseph, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Bowling  Oreen,  Ky, 

Springfield. 

Des  Moines,  la, 

Chicago. 

Roodhouse. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Portage,  Wis. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

LaOrange. 


Austin,  Texas, 
Elgin, 
Chicago. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
St,  Mary's,  Kan. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hiawatha,  Kan,  \ 
Clarinda,  Iowa, 
Chicago. 
Topeka,  Kan. 
St.  Joseph. 
.  Austin,  Iowa. 
Austin,  Texas, 
Dubuqus,  la, 
Oreeley,  Colo, 
East  Lake,  Ala, 
Chicago, 
Aurora, 


413  W.  12th  St. 

17  B. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

5431  Kimbark  av. 

6049  Ellis  av. 

2348  Calumet  ay. 

6038  Oglesby  av. 

Hotel  Barry. 

F. 

Hotel  Ingram. 

390,  57th  St. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

623,  55th  St. 

3359  Indiana  av. 

Kl. 
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NAME. 

Qraham,  Margaret, 
Gray,  Charlotte  C,  Mrs. 
Greer,  Edith, 

Haggett,  George  Benjamin, 
Hales,  Earl  Crayton, 
Hall,  Marcia, 
Harter,  Hazel, 
Hatch,  DoruB, 
Hessler,  John  Charlee, 
Hewetson,  John  Wallace, 
Higgins,  Ella,  Mrs. 
Hill,  Elizabeth  Gertrude, 
Hill,  William  Austin, 
Holton,  Emma  Elvira, 
Howard,  Anna, 
Howerth,  Cora  Olive,  Mrs. 
Hubbard,  Warren, 
Hurlburt,  David  Guy, 
Iddings,  Lottie  Ne£f,  Mrs. 
Ivy,  Henry  McPherson, 
Jeffreys,  Elizabeth, 
Jones,  Jessie, 
Judd,  S.  Alice, 
Kennedy,  Annie, 
King,  Margaret, 
Kling,  Henry  Frank, 
Laird,  Samuel  Booyer, 
Latimer,  Ellen  Hale, 
Leggett,  Henry  J., 
Lord,  Robert  Hubbard, 
Loughridge,  Sarah  F., 
Lynch,  Catharine  B., 
Lyon,  Asahel  Jackson, 
Mannhardt,  Ernst  Guenther 

Ludwig, 
Mattice,  Ellen  H., 
McCalla,  Emery  Ellsworth, 
McCartney,  J.  Edwin, 
McCray,  Lena  Blanche, 
McGhee,  John  Sephus, 
Mclver,  Matthew  Nelson, 
McKenney,  Charles, 
McKinley,  Albert  Edward, 
McKinney,  Mary  Margaret, 
McMahon,  Michael, 
McNally,  Eva, 
McVichie,  Margaret, 
Mead,  John  Lockwood, 
Miller,  Nannie, 
Mitchell,  Florence  Louise, 
Morris,  Agnes, 
MOrrissey,  Katharine  Virginia, 


SCHOOL  OB  IlfST'B. 
Jfoncftester  {Iowa)  High  School, 
College  of  Liberal  Art$t  Chautauqua, 
Vanar  College, 
Oratid  River  JntHtute, 
South  aide  School 

WaboMh  High  School. 

niinoii  State  Normal  University, 

Northwettem  Univertity, 

Rhode  J$land  State  Normal  School, 
Mount  Holpohe  Seminary, 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
Michigan  State  Normal  School, 
Ou)en»boro  (Ky,)  High  School, 
Cambridge  (Mate,)  English  High  School. 

New  Lyme  Institute, 
Pierceton  High  School. 
Missouri  St<Ue  Normal  School, 
Oberlin  College. 
Doane  College. 

University  of  East  Tennessee. 
Drake  University. 
Upper  Iowa  University. 
Michigan  Staie  NomuU  School. 
Old  University  of  Chicago. 

Franklin  Academy  (Prattsburg,  N.  T.) 

Peoria  High  School, 
Northwestern  College^  Naperville. 


Aurora  High  School, 
Pontiac  High  School, 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 
Purdue  University. 
Missouri  State  Normal  School. 
Beloit  College. 
Olivet  College. 
Temple  College. 

Wisconsin  State  Normal  School. 
Kansas  State  Normal  School. 
ColUngwood  (Ont.)  College. 


Maine  Wesleyan  University. 
Dalton  Female  College. 


HOME  ADDBBSS. 

Strawberry  Pt.,  la, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Edgewater. 
Paducah,  Ky. 
Chicago. 
Otsego,  Mich. 
Wabash,  Ind. 
Golden,  Colo. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Independence,  la. 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Hammond,  Ind. 
Allegan,  Mich. 
Pullman,  Wash. 
Chicago. 
Somonauk. 
AshtabuUi,  Ohio. 


PBESKNT  ADDBBSS. 

6048  Oglesby  av. 

16  B. 

Edgewater. 
id8,  57th  St. 

640, 61st  St 

5744  Drezel  av. 
6934  Wright  st.,Englew. 

5750  Madison  av. 

346, 55th  St. 

Student  Hall,  Englew. 

339, 53d  St. 

F. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

558  E.  50th  St. 

41  F. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

429,  57th  St. 

455,  55th  St. 

2330  Indiana  av. 


Kendallville,  Ind. 

Cape  Oirardiau,  Mo.  623,  55th  st. 

Hubbard,  Ohio.  B. 

Lincoln,  Neb.  155,  53d  st. 

Chicago.  145  Oakwood  boul. 

Centreville,  Bibb  Co.,  Ala.    Kl. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.      F. 

Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.  5672  Ellis  av. 

Dowagiac,  Mich.        6600  Ellis  av. 

Chicago.  366  North  40th  st. 

La  Porte,  Ind.  5726  Monroe  st. 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.  31  Sn. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa.        5556  Drexel  av. 

Peoria.  5714  Kimbark  av. 

Wilmette.  Wilmette. 

Crete,  Neb.  578, 60th  st 


Aurora. 
Pontiac. 

Valley  City,  N.  D. 
Kendallville,  Ind. 
Cape  Guardian,  Mo, 
Bloomington,  Wis. 
Olivet,  Mich. 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Marietta^,  Ohio. 
Kewanee,  Wis. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Ironwood,  Mich. 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Pekin. 
Englewood. 
Dalton,  Ga. 
Mendota. 


36  F. 

6047  Ellis  av. 

623,  55th  St. 

B. 

623,  55th  St. 

5854  Rosalie  ct. 

5488  Ellis  av. 

25  G. 

5759  Madison  av. 

29  Sn. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

4849  Langley  av. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

B. 

The  Beechwood,  57th. 

F. 
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NAME. 

Mueller,  Emma  Dellert, 
Nacey,  Helen  Arabella, 
Nichols,  Clara, 
Nicholson,  Dexter  Putnam, 
Nowland,  Edna  Aurelia, 
Ooeterbeek,  Cato, 
Owen,  Hattie  Belle,  Mrs. 
Owen,  Hugh  Allen, 
Owen,  Jessie, 
Paddock,  Catherine  Diz, 
Parker,  Marilla  Zeroyda, 
Parker,  Martha, 
Patteson,  Bettie, 
Payne,  Walter  A^ 
Peterson,  Charles  Augustus, 
Phillips,  Hattie  Adelia, 
Pierce,  Florence  Leona, 
Porter,  Josephine  Leslie, 
Bedwood,  Cara  Sposa, 
Keynolds,  Katharine  Hoyt, 
Rider,  Sara  Grace; 
Roberts,  Marietta  Jane» 
Roberts,  Mary  Amelia, 
Robertson,  Luanna, 
Robinson,  Anna  Thomas, 
Robson,  Alice, 
Roby,  Edward  Magoun, 
Roggy,  Elizabeth, 
Rounds,  E^le  Douglas, 
Rowan,  Jean  Morton, 
Russell,  John  Benjamin, 
Ruthenberg,  Blanche  Lydia, 
Sanford,  May  Eliza, 
Scott,  Walter  Armitage, 
Searles,  Helen  McQaffey, 
Smith,  Mary  Helen, 
Smith,  Newland  Famsworth, 
Snodgras,  Charles  Alvin, 
Spillmann,  Gustavius  L., 
Stanley,  Grace, 
Stilwell.  Henry  Colby, 
Stone,  Cynthia  Lemira, 
Straus,  Henrietta, 
Swann,  Cynthia  Caswell, 
Swett,  Julia  Jemima, 
Thompson,  Rebecca, 
Thornton,  Lee  D., 
Todhunter,  Eliz.  Cordelia, 
Traber,  Edward  Munson, 
Travis,  Gideon  Baxter, 
Tregellas,  Ida, 
Yogt,  Mary  Anna, 


80HOOL  OB  IITST'B. 
Dubuque  High  School. 
St.  Mary*$  Academy  (Notre  Darner  Ind.), 
AtMey  High  School. 
Johns  Hopkim  University. 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  (St.  Louis,  Mo.). 
Englewood  High  SchooL 
Blue  Mountain  University  (Oregon). 
Kanscu  State  Normal  School. 
Mt.  Auhum  Institute  (Cincinnati). 
North  Division  High  School. 
Colby  Academy  (N.  H.). 
Hillsdale  CoUege. 

Bellewood  Seminary  (Anchorage,  Ky,). 
Missouri  State  Normal  School. 
Normal  School  (Dafwille,  Ind.). 
Ten  Broek  Free  Academy. 
Creston  High  School. 
Bockford  Seminary. 
Barton  Academy,  Mobile,  Ala. 
West  Aurora  High  School. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
Iowa  State  Normal  School. 
Wooster  University. 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  State  NormcU  School. 


Miss  Hvtchinson*s  School. 
KcUamcutoo  High  SchooL 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Cook  County  Normal  School. 
Mount  Holyoke  College. 
Armour  Institute. 
Lake  Forest  University. 
Oberlin  College. 
Northtoestem  University. 
University  of  Missouri. 
Central  Normal  College. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 
Denison  University, 
Vassar  College. 
West  Division  High  School. 
Salem  Accuiemy. 

Shepardson  College. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  High  School. 

State  Normal  School  (New  PaUn,  N.  Y.). 

Astoria  (III.)  High  School. 

Dubuque  High  School. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Chicago. 

Ashley. 

Appleton,  Wis. 

Peoria. 

Chicago. 

Clinton. 

Maywood. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chicago. 

Brodhead,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Bowling  Oreen,  Ky, 

Hurdland,  Mo. 

Argos,  Ind. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Monroe. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Aurora. 

Pekin. 

Quincy. 

Washington,  la. 

Morgan  Park. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Princeton. 

Florence,  Wis. 

Almont,  Mich. 

Wheaton. 

Chicago. 

Avoca,  la. 

Chicago. 

Lake  Forest. 

Chicago. 

Aurora. 

Marshall,  Mo. 

Danville,  Ind. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Dandridge,  Tenn. 

Clinton,  Iowa. 

Franklin,  Ind, 

Otsego,  Mich. 

Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Otsego,  Mich. 

Astoria. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

390, 57th  St. 
4501  Indiana  av. 
5718  Kimbark  av. 
429,  57th  St. 

5718  Kimbark  av. 
613,  62d  St. 

F. 

Maywood. 

23  B. 

5451  Cornell  av. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

3417  Cott.  Grove  av. 

5757  Madison  av. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Boston  Hotel. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

4225  Vincennes  av. 

326  E.  57th  st. 

F. 

9B. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

B. 

932, 54th  Ct. 

Hotel  Barry. 

516  Englewood  av. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

34  Sn. 

5759  Madison  av. 

29  Sn. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Wheaton. 

1817  Belmont  av. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

914  W.  Monroe  st. 

K. 

528, 62d  St. 

6049  Ellis  av. 

543  E.  55th  st. 

623  E.  55th  st. 

B. 

5719  Monroe  av. 
5001  Lake  av. 
3914  Calumet  av. 
F. 

6122  Oglesby  av. 

18  Kl. 

5418  Greenwood  ar. 

B. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

589,  67th  St. 

F. 

390, 57th  St. 
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NAME. 

Vosholl,  Henry, 
Warning,  Theodore, 
Weaver,  Edwin  Oscar, 
Wieland,  Otto  E., 
Wilson,  William  Otis, 
Wilson,  William  Tilton, 
Winbigler,  Alice, 
Wiseman,  Shelley, 
Wittrock,  Belle, 
WoUpert,  Marie, 
Wright,  Peter  Clarke. 


SCHOOL  OB  nrsT'R. 

Botton  Univertity. 
8t.  Francis'  College  (MUwaukee), 
Wittenberg  College, 
Proeeminary  (Elmhuret), 
Western  Normal  College. 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  SchooL 
Monmouth  College. 

Leavenworth  High  SchooL 
OirW  Seminary  (StUlport). 


HOME  ADDBE88. 

Warrenton,  Wis. 
Dvbtique,  Iowa. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
Duluthj  Minn. 
BuahnelL 
Chicago. 
Monmouth. 
Chicago. 

Leavenworth,  Kan, 
San  Franci8C0t  Cal. 
Waldo,  Wi8. 


PBESEIfT  ADDBESS. 

5490  EUis  av. 

Ozark  Hotel, 

5556  Drexel  av. 

37  Sn. 

45  Sn. 

5548  Ingleeide  av. 

6126  Sheridan  av. 

6527  Wright  st. 

5490  Lexington  av. 

50  B. 

623,  55th  St. 

Total,  171. 


SVMMABT  {SUMMEE  QUARTER,  1894). 

{School  of  Arts  and  Literature,            ....  148 

Ogden  School  of  Science,    -           -           -           -           -           -  75 

Non-Resident  Students,             .....  22 

Divinity  Students,    ^  2'^^.''^*^?''?^^  f^^"^?' fn 

\  EiUglish  Theological  Seminary,              ....  17 

Univebsity  College  Students,         ....-..-  38 

Aoademio  College  Students,       -           -                      -           -           -           -           -  83 

Unclassified  Students,           ....-..-.  171 

Total, 597 
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C0NSTIT1JENCY  OF  CLASSES,  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1894. 

RmffABKB :  1.  The  nnmben  of  departmento  and  oonne«  oorreipond,  in  generalt  to  those  of  the  Annual  Bboibtbb  and  Cal- 
■NDAB  No.  9,  in  the  UniTersity  proper,  and  in  the  Divinity  School. 

2.  Ail  elaatee  recite  in  Cobb  Leotore  Hall,  nnleea  otherwise  stated.  The  fonr  floors  of  this  bnilding  are  lettered,  the  first  being 
A,  and  the  rooms  numbered. 

3.  Abbreriations :  fsKent  Chemical  Laboratory;  BsRyerson  Physical  Laboratory;  ITa Walker  Mnseom;  9=0radiiate 
Student;  u=UniTersity  College  Student;  a= Academic  College  Student;  d=DiTinity  Student.  Where  not  otherwise  designated, 
the  student  is  unclassified. 

4.  Numerals  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  list  indicate  the  number  of  students  taking  the  course. 

5.  In  nearly  all  cases  recitations  occur  erery  week-day  except  Monday.  The  hours  of  recitations  can  be  ascertained  at  the 
Unirersity,  in  the  Registrar's  office. 

6.  Names  in  Italica  indicate  students  electing  the  first  term  only  of  a  Double  Minor  course ;  those  beneath  the  dash,  thoae,  who 
have  registered  for  the  second  term  only.    In  some  cases  id  Term  is  added  to  the  name,  indicating  second  term  only. 


THE  SCHOOLS   OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 


L    PfflLOSOPHY. 
(Students,  45 ;  course  registrations,  65.) 
Psjrchological  Ethics.    DM.    (16) 


Head  Professor  Dewet. 


Be^emauj 

Bray,^ 

Brewstor,  g 

Clinch, 

Cooley, 

EldHdge, 

Oatch,g 


Oile$,g 
Oould,g 
Heidel,  g 
McQhee^ 
Milligan,  g 
Mosley,  g 
Mueller, 
Nowlandf 


Pareom,  g 
Pooley, 
Richert,  g 
Schoolcraft,  g 
Stafford,  g 
Steelman,  d 
Tear,  9 
Wood,  p 


(24) 


Seminar  Methods  of  Psycholog^ical  Obsenration. 


DM.    (17) 


Head  Pbofessob  Dewet. 


Allieon,  g 
Brewster,  g 
CabiU, 
Campbell,  g 
Cooley, 


Eldridge, 
Mueller, 
Payne, 
Pierson,  (7 
Sanders,  (7 


Squire,  g 
Tear,  y 
ThunUm,g 
Wood,g 


(14) 


Psychology.    DM.    (2a) 

Associate  Professor  Tufts. 

Hubbard,  H.  D.,  a  Mitchell, 

Jone,  u  Mueller, 

KoMtaat,  u  PhiUips, 

MeClintock,  S.  8.,ti  Pier8on,g 

Mclver,  TregelUu, 


BreweleT,g 
Cabill, 

dark,  F.  B.,  u 
Eldridge, 
Greenbaum,  a 
Oculd,g 


Goodman, 


McCartney, 


(18) 


History  of  Modern  Philosophy.    DM.    (4b) 

Associate  Professor  Tufts. 


Brewster,  9 
Milligan,0 
Mosley,  g 


Roosa,  u 
Sanders,  g 
Tear,  g  (id  Term) 


Schoolcraft,  g 
Wright,  u 


(8) 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
(Students,  87 ;  course  registrations,  50.) 

Seminar  in  Finance. 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller. 
Hoxie,  g  Catterall  (Id  Term)  (2) 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (1) 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller. 


Benedict,  (^ 

Davie, 

Dodge,  Le  V,,  g 

Howerth,  g 

Hughes,  u 

Karpen,  a 

Kling, 

Rosseter,  g 


Laird,  Paden,  g 

MeClintock,  S.  8.,u    Porter, 


Mclver, 
Miller,  a,  g 
Miller,  R.,  g 
Oeschger,  u 


Reasoner,  g 
Robertson,  g 
Stevens,  a 
Stewart,  a 


Sweet, 


(21) 


History  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (5) 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller. 


Culver, 
Kling, 
Davis, 
Hatch, 

Jude,  g 


Hatfield,  g 
Howerth,  g 
Miller,  C,  g 
Miller,  R,,  g 


Rosseter,  g 
Whipple,  g 
White,  g 
WiUiams,  J.  W., 


(13) 

Tariff  History  of  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (13) 

Mr.  Hill. 
Alschuler,  a  (}reenbaum,  a  Whipple,  g 

Cabai,  Hatch,  Winston,  g  0) 

Davidson,  g 

Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (3) 

Dr.  Caldwell. 
Winston,  g  (5) 
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Hatfield,  g 
Hoxie,  g 


Kling, 

Williams,  J.  W.,  a 
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Economic  Factors  in  Ciyilization. 

(Courae  not  taken.) 
SUtistics.    DM.    (10) 
Fulcomer^  g  WilliamB,  J.  W.,  a 


DM.    (6) 

Db.  Caldwell. 


Dr.  Houbwioh. 


(2) 


III.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
(StodentB,  49 ;  oonne  regiBtratioDB,  66.) 
Comparative  Politics.    DM.    (10) 

Head  Pbofbssob  Judson. 
GloTer,  g  Reasoner,  g 

Hall,  g  Robertson,  g 

Howerth,  g  Rowan, 

Murphy,  u  Spencer,  g 

Otoen,  Whipple,  g 

Paden,  g  Wilson, 


Adame,  a 
Dayidson,  g 
D&Y\B,g 
Dodge,  Le  Y.,  g 
Dorbin,  i^ 
Fertig,  g 


Calahan,  i^ 
Daniele,  L.,  g 


WeBt,y 


Ryffh,  g 


(22) 


Ciyil  Goyermnent  in  the  United  States.    DM.    (12) 
Head  Pbofessob  Judbon  . 
Benedict,  g  Halifleld,  g  Bobinmm, 

Davis,  g  Hall,  g  Roeeeter,  g 

Dickifuon,  Hughes,  u  Speer,  a 

Dodge,  Le  F.,  g  Karpen,  a  Squire,  g 

Dnrbin,  g  Kling,  TJun-nUm, 

Friedman,  a  Minniok,  a  Wilson, 

Oallion,  Page,  g  Wittrock, 

Qlover,  g  Pike,  a 


Calahan,  g  Fertig,  g 

Daniels,  L.,  g 

Special  Research. 


Ryffh,  g 


(27) 


Head  Pbofessob  Judson. 


Wiloox,  g  Mosley,  g 

Geography  of  Europe.    DM.    (16) 


(2) 


Atwood,  H.  F.,  a 
Chamberlin,  a 
Dndley,  a 
McClintook,  u 

Brown,  a 
Flint,  Nott,  a 


Moran,  Thos.,  u 
Murphy, « 
Oeschger,  u 


Mb.  CoifOEB. 
Stebhina,  a 
WOson,  g 
Wyant,  u 


Hyman,  a 
Plant,  a 


Reasoner, 


(15) 


IV.    HISTORY. 
(Students,  106;  coarse  registrations,  123.) 
The  Great  Migrations.    DM.    (15) 

Pbofessob  Tebbt. 
Kennedy, 
Laird, 
Leggett, 
Mannhardt,  g 
Matthetoe,  u 
Miller,  C,  g 
P<ige,g 


AndretoB, 
Bills, 
CurtU, 
Dayis, 
Dndley,  a 
Qlorer,  g 
Hobart,  a 
Judd, 

Calahan,  g 
Rygh,  g 


Robertson,  g 
Rooea,u 
Rosseter,  g 
Rnllkoetter,  g 
Todd,  a 
Voeholl, 
WHgM,  u 


Thornton, 


Winston,  a 


Early  German  History.    DM. 


(33) 
Pbofessob  Tebbt. 


Fertig,  9 
Garrison, 
Hall,  9 
jMdd, 


Knox^g 
Mannhardt,  g 
MacLean,  g 


Rowan, 
Rnllkoetter,  g 
Spencer,  g 


(10) 


BibUcal  History.    M.    Ist  Term.    (5a) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Qoodspeed. 


Barker,  a 
Bishop,  a 
Borden,  d 
Brownson,  d 
Cahill,d 
Crawford,  d 
Dyer,  d 


Oriffeth,d 
Guard,  d 
Matsinger,  d 
McCaUa, 
Mebane,  d 
Montagae,  d 
Nance,  d 


Neebit.  d 
Rapp,  d 
Rents,  d 
Sohlosser,  d 
Smith,  9 
Van  Osdel,  d 
Walker,  Wm.,  d    (21) 


Biblical  History.    M.    2d.  Term.    (5b) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Qoodspeed. 


Adams,  d 

Farr,  d 

Nance,  d 

Beyl,d 

(Georges,  d 

Nesbit,  d 

Bishop,  a 

Guard,  d 

Roberts, 

Church,  d 

Hazelton,  d 

Schloeser, 

d 

Claypool,  d 

Mason,  d 

Spickler, 

(15) 


OutUneHUtory  of  the  Middle  Ages.    DM.    (47) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Thatcheb. 


Bills, 
CJoy,  a 
Cullen,  a 
CurtU 
Ebersole,  a 


Dougherty,  R.,  a 
Hales,  11 
Hurlburt, 


Ford,  a 
(Jatsert,  a 
Haft,  a 
Jude, 


Jegi,a 
Morris,  a 
Pooley, 


Kiensle,  a 
Melton,  a 
Speer,  a 
Wieland, 


Roberts, 
Whyte,  a 


(21) 


American  History:  Colonial.    M. 


Davis,  17 
Dnrbin,  (7 


Hall,  0 
Hurlburt, 


(26) 


American  History:  National. 

Benedict,  g  Hurlbut,  a 

Bennett,  a  Liggett, 

Boomer,  u  Mattice, 

Curtis,  Moran,  u 

MoKenney,  Morissey, 

Flanders,  a  Nichols, 

Gallion,  Paddock, 
HaU,0 


Herodotus.    M.    Ist  Term. 

Hamilton,  g  (1) 

Special  Work  in  History. 

CatteraU,  0  Hurlburt  (Id   Term) 


1st  Term.    (45a) 
Db.  Shepabdson. 

Page,  17 

Parker,  (6) 


M.    Ist  Term.    (45b) 
Db.  Shepabdsoit. 

Page,  9 
Rnllkoetter,  g 
Squire,  p 
Stebbins,  a 
Thornton, 
Tregellas, 
VoshoU, 


(22) 


Db.  Wibth. 


(2) 
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VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 

(Students,  82;  oonree  registrations,  48.) 

i 

The  ProTince  of  Sociology,  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Special  Social  Sciences.    MM.    IstTerm.    (24) 
Head  Professor  Small. 


Clark,  u 
Cooley, 
Culyer, 
Dyer,  d 
Swing,  d 
Garrison, 
Grahlaohoff ,  d 


Hatch, 
Matsinger,  d 
Meyers,  g 
Porter,  g 
Robinson,  g 
Rounds, 
Tanner,  g 


Tear,  9 
Thurston,  g 
Van  Osd^  d 
West,^ 
White,  g 
Wilkins,  0 
Young,  d 


(21) 


Methods  of  Promoting  Social  Welfare  by  Voluntary 
Organizations.    MM.    2d  Term.    (20) 

Assocx^TE  Professor  Henderson. 


Clark,  u 

CulTer, 

Eldridge, 


Matzinger,  d 
Nesbit,  d 


Raymond,  g 
Tanner,  g 


(7) 


Child  Labor  and  Immigration  Legislation.    M.    (21) 
Associate  Professor  Bemis. 
Porter, 


Brewster,  g 
MaoLean,  A.,  g 


McCalla, 
Meyers,  g 


(5) 


Some  Trades  Union  Demands  for  State  Activity.    M. 
IstTerm.    (101) 

Associate  Professor  Bemis. 

Dexter,  d  Miller,  R..  g  West,  Max,  g 

Laird.  Roosa,  u  White,  g 

Heyen,  g  (7) 

The  Historic  Sociologies.    DM.    (30) 


Dr.  Thomas. 


(MTer, 
Howerth,  g 
tff 


Raymond,  g 
Sanders,  g 


Tanner,  g 
Wishart,  d 


(7) 


Vni.    SEMITIC  liANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

(Students,  44;  course  registrations,  104.) 

The  Book  of  Hosea.    M.    2d  Term.    (18) 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

Borden  ,  d  Georges,  d  Nance,  d 

Ewlng,  d  Gray,  WlUett,  g 

Frantx,Id  Howard,  d  (8) 

Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.    M.    2d  Term.    (97) 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


Beyl,d 
Bissell,d 
Borden,  d 
Breyfogle,  u 
Crawford,  d 


Ewlng,  d 
Fenlon,  d 
Frantz,  d 
€k>odwin,  d 
Murray,  d 


Nance,  d 
Patrick,  d 
Sayrs,  d 
Smith,  g 
Willett,  g 


(15) 


Hebrew  Language.    MM.    2d  Term.    (1) 

Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 


Behan,  d 
BisseU,d 
Bone,  d 


Farr,  d 
Kingsley,  d 
Meigs,  d 


Vosburgh,  d 
Yousephoff,  d 
West,d 


(9) 


The  Psalter.    M.    IstTerm. 


Borden,  d 
Cahm,d 
Dyer,  d 
Ewing,d 
Farr,  d 
Frantz,  d 


Georges,  d 
GKiard,  d 
Harris,  d 
Haselton,  d 
Mebane,  d 
Nance,  d 


Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. 


Wynne,  d 
Deuteronomy. 

Borden, 
CahiU, 


(1) 
M. 


(22a) 
Professor  Burmham. 

Rapp,  d 
Walker,  d 
Winders,  d 
Wynne,  d 
Yousephoff,  d 

(17) 

M.    IstTerm.    (98) 
Professor  Burnham. 


IstTerm.    (101) 
Associate  Professor  Price. 


Frantz,  d 
(Georges,  d 


Nance,  d 
Rents,  d 


(6) 


Matxinger,d  Roosa,  u  West,  M.,^  (9)       Hebrew  Language, 

Elements  of  Sociology.    DM.    (31) 
Paden,  g 


MM.    IstTerm.    (3) 
Associate  Professor  Price. 


£oUm»,d 
Meytn^g 


Mr.  Fulcomer. 

Wyant^  u 


(*) 


Bone,  d 
Breyfogle,  u 
Crawford,  d 
Fenlon,  d 
(3k>odwin,  d 


Kolmosd 

liilns,d 

Murray,  d 

Patrick  d 

Bents,  d 


Sayrs,  d 
Smith,  J.,  g 
West,  J.,  d 
Williams,  d 
Wynne,  d 


(15) 


vn.  comparative  religion. 

(Students,  16;  course  registrations,  16.) 

The  Historical  Development  of  Religfions  Ideas. 

DM.    (— ) 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 


Sherman,  a 
TKotnpton^d 
Winditch,  d 
Wright,  u 


The  Arabic  Lani:uag:e.    M.    2d  Term.    (86) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 


Farr,  d 
Gray, 


Mebane,  d 
Eapp, 


Stevenson,  d 
Harris. 


(«) 


Ames,d 

Adams,  d 

Beyl,P.,d 

Hatch,  d 

Beyl,J.L., 

Mason,  d 

0esehger,« 

Jfiffie,d 

Oraiaaphcff^d 

Pooley, 

Qiiard,d 

(16) 


Micah.    M.    IstTerm.    (U) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Harris,  d  Morgan,  (2) 

Assyrian  Language.    M.    1st  Term.    (70) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Harris,  d  Morgan,  Stevenson, 

Mebane,  d  Rapp,  d  (5) 
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Early    Assyrian  Historical.  Inscriptions.    MM.    let 
Term.    (72) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 

Ewing,  d  Mebane,  RapPi 

Farr,  d  Morgan,  Stephenaon, 

Harria,  Patrick,  d  Wynne,  d  (9) 


Historical  Hebrew.    M.    2d  Term.    (5) 

Db.  CBAlfDALL. 
Beyl,d 
Breyfogle,  u 
Crawford,  d 


Fenlon,  d 
GK>odwin.  d 
Murray,  d 


Patrick,  d 
Sayra,  d 
Smith,  g 


(9) 


Arabic  (Special). 

Ooodspeed,  g  McPheeters,  d        (2) 


IX.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 

(Students,  9 ;  course  registrations,  21.) 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (31) 
Associate  Pbofessob  Mathews. 


Ames,  d 

Borden,  d 

Mason,  d 

Beyl,  d 

Hazelton,  d 

PhiUips,  d 

Bone,  d 

(7) 

New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 

M.    1st  Term.    (41) 

Db.  Abmolt. 


Bone,  d 
Hazelton,  d 


Milligan,  9 
PhiUips,  d 


Sayrs,  d 

WiUiams,  d  (6) 


Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.    M.    2d  Term. 

(30) 

Db.  Abnolt. 


Bone,  d 
Hazelton,  d 


Milligan,  y 


Phillips,  d 


(4) 


X.    SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 

(Students,  15 ;  course  registrations,  23.) 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-European 
Philology.    M.    Ist  Term.    (1) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Buck. 

Barber,  Oallnp,  g  Mesloh,  g 

Bumet,  Oordis,  g  Potter,  g 

Child,  0  Martin,  17  (8) 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 
M.    2d  Term.    (4) 

ATen,  g  Fowler,  g 

Bumet,  g  Oordis,  g 


Mesloh,  g 
Swearingen,  g        (6) 


Sanskrit  (for  beginners).    DMM.    (10) 

Assooiate  Pbofessob  Buck. 


Brwotiy  g  Mesloh,  g 

CkUlupt  g  Mul/lnger^  g 

Fowler,  g  i2d  Term) 


Pottery  g 
Searles,  g 


(7) 


XI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

(Students,  51 ;  course  registrations,  69.) 

Aschylns,  Oresteia.    M.    1st  Term.    (12) 

Pbofessob  Shobet. 

Atwater,  g  Goodwin,  d  Peirce,  g 

Bruce,  Hamilton,  g  Phillips,  d 

Campbell,  g  Hamilton,  a  Porter,  J., 

Child,  g  Hill,  Todhunter. 

Compher,  g  Huntington,  g  Walker,  g 

Dodge,  E.,  g  Hussey,  g  Wier,  g 

Drew,  a  Marsh,  g  Wilcox,  g 

Faulkner,  g  Martin,  g  Wilkinson,  E^,  g 

Fenlon,  d  Moffatt,  a  Wilkinson,  F.,  g 

Gordis,  0  Moore,  a  Wray,  g  (10) 

1st  Term.    (23) 

Pbofessob  Shobet. 


Teachers'  Course.    M. 


Atwater,  g 
Bennett,  g 
Bruce, 
Campbell,  g 
Child,!; 
Compher,  g 
Crittenden, 
Ely,^ 

Xenophon.    DMM.    (2) 


Faulkner,  g 
Hamilton,  g 
Holmes,  g 
Huntington,  g 
Hussey,  g 
Marsh,  g 
Martin,  g 


Peirce,  9 
Potter,  g 
Swearingen,  g 
Todhunter, 
Walker,  g 
WUcox,  A.,  g 
Wilkinson,  F.,  g 


(22) 


Mb.  Owen. 


Adams,  a 
Allen, 
Crittenden^ 
Demmetty  g 


Guthrie,  a 
Huntington^  g 
Jackson,  Wm.,  a 
Minnick,  a 


Peter^ofiy  a 
Rvghya 
Stilwell,  u 
Todhunter. 


Readins:s  and  Studies  in  the  Odyssey. 

(10) 


Wier,  g 


(12) 
M.    2d  Term. 

Db.  Husset. 


M. 


(2) 

2d  Term. 


Gordis,  g 

Demosthenes  as  an  Orator  and  a  Man. 

(11) 

»  Mb.  Heidel. 

Todd,  a 


Beatty,  u 
Hewitt,  a 


Moorft,  < 
Porter, 


(») 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
(Students,  68 ;  course  registrations,  115.) 

Teachers'  Training  Course.    M.    let  Term.    (40) 
Head  Pbofessob  Hale. 


Allen, 
Aven,  g 
Barber, 
Bennett,  g 
Bruce, 
Chase,  g 
Child,  y 
Danforth,  g 
Dimmitt,  g 
Donaldson, 
Ely,^ 
Fairfield, 
Farrar,  g 
Gallup,  (7 


Gordis,  g 
Hall,y 
Hamilton,  g 
Hill, 

Hooper,  g 
Hosford,  g 
Hussey,  y 
Loughridge, 
Lord, 
Marsh,  0 
McGinnis,  g 
McMillan,  9 
Melton,  a 
Paden,  g 


Parker, 
Peirce,  y 
Price,  y 
Reasoner,  g 
RoberU, 
Sanford, 
SpiUmann, 
Stanley, 
Swearingen,  g 
Votaw,  g 
Walker, 
Wray,i7 
Zarbell,y 


(41) 
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Problems  in  Latin  Syntax.    M.    let  Term.    (40b) 

Hkad  Pbofbssob  Halb. 


Barber, 
Bennett,  g 
Bmoe, 
Danforth,  g 
HaU,9 


Hooper,  (7 
Hosford,  g 

Marsh,  17 
MoOinnis,  g 


Peiroe,  (7 
Potter,  g 
Price,  17 
Swearinffen,  g 
Votaw,  g  (15) 


TbeGeorffics  of  Virgil.    M.    let  Term.    (15) 

PROFS880B  ChaNDLSB. 

Ltatime^,  ReynoldB,  Stanley, 

Moffatt,  a  Roberts,  Totaw,  g 

Potter,  g  Robson,  (7) 

Tbe  EpitUes  of  Horace.    DM.    (N) 

Aren,  g  Fairfield^  Seartei, 

€ktmpbeVl,  g  Hooper  ^  g  Swann, 

Daniels,  g  WaU,  g  Walls,  a 

IHmmittt  g  McOinnU^  Wier,  g 

Glass,  g  Latimer  {9d  Term)  (14) 

Tibnllns  and  Propertint.    M.    2d  Term.    (18) 

Pbofsssob  Chandlbb. 

Aren.  g  Bobson,  Swearingen,  g 

Oordis,  g  (4) 

Selections  from  Martial.    M.    Ist  Term. 

Pbofbssob  Post. 

Chase,  g  (3ordis,  g  Wiloox.  A.,  g 

Danforth,  g  Hosford,  g  Wray,  g 

Daniels,  g  McMillan,  g  (8) 

Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.    M.    Ist  Term. 

Pbofbssob  Post. 
Barber,  Hooper,  g  Searles, 

Danforth,  g  (4) 

Liry.    The  Writing  of  Latin.    M.    2d  Term.    (6) 

Mb.  Moobb. 
Bishop,  a  Hnrlbnrt,  Lynch, 

Coy,  a  Looney,  a  Wieland,  (7) 

Donaldson, 

Horace  (Odes).    M.    2d  Term.    (7) 

Mb.  Moobb. 

Daniels,  g  Hyman,  a  Wieland, 

Donaldson,  Sanford,  Woods,  a  (7) 

Haines,  y 

Terence.    M.  3st  Term.    (5) 

Mb.  Walkbb. 

Blown,  A.,  a  Looney,  a  Traber, 

Brown,  Agnes,  a  Lord,  Walls,  a 

Cobbs,  Boggy,  Wieland,  Otto, 

Donaldson,  Swann,  Woods,  a 
Hoxibnrt,  a                                                                                 (18) 

Cicero  (de  Senectnte).    M.  1st  Term.    (4) 

Mb.  Walkbb. 

Bishop,  a                   Reynolds,  dtrans, 

Coy,  a                         Robeon,  Traber, 

Donaldson,                 Roby,  a  Totaw,  g 

Itkinan,  a                   Roggy,  Wiseman, 

Hnrlbart,                   Rngh,  a  Wieland, 

Lynch,  (16) 


Xm.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

(Students,  50;  coarse  registrations,  66.) 

Old  French.    M.    1st  Term.    (2) 

Hbad  Pbofbssob  Kkapp. 
Cutler,  0  (}iese,i7  Neff,!^  (8) 

Old  French.    M.    2d  Term.    (1) 

Hbad  Pbofbssob  Knapp. 
Qiese,  g  Hoffman,  g 


Clarke,  g 
Cutler,  g 

Spanish.    DM.    (37) 


(4) 


Cutler,  g  Moran,  u 

(Jeise,  g  N^t  g 

Burnet,  G.  i2d  Term) 


Hbad  Pbofbssob  Knapp. 

Gav,g 
Murphy,  u 


(7) 


Atwood,  H.  F.,  a 

Clarke,  g 

Barnes,  ti 

Drew,  a 

Bean, 

(hithrieti 

Bousquet, 

Hughes,  u 

Bowers, 

Jones,  a 

French.  Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation.    M.    1st 
Term.    (U) 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bebgbbon. 

Kennedy,  a 
Lynch, 

Rothschild,  a 
Sherman,  a 
Spillman  (IS) 

French.    Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    DM. 

(21)  AssisTAirr  Pbofbssob  Bbbgbboh. 

(Hese,  g  HuU,  a  (2) 

French.    Elements  of  Literature.    M.   2d  Term.   (37) 
AssisTAUT  Pbofbssob  Bbbgbbon. 

Lynch, 

Rothschild,  a 
Sherman,  a 
Wedgewood,  (12) 

French:   Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.     DM. 

(39)  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bbbgbbon. 


Atwood,  H.  F.,  a 

Clarke,  g 

Barnes,  u 

Drew,  a 

Bean, 

Guthrie,  a 

Bowers, 

Jones,  a 

Barnes,  u  Bowers, 

BigeUfWt  a  Kennedpt  a 

Hughes,  a  i»d  Term) 

Spanish.    DM.    (9) 

Karpen,  u  Matheum,  u 

ItaUan.    DM.    (26) 

Oonklirit  C,  g  Knox,  g 

French  (Beginning).    DM.    (29) 


Spillman, 
Wedgewood^ 


(7) 


AWmm^g 

Jdding$, 

Crouse,  a 

Lord, 

Dickerson, 

McOray, 

Friedman,  a 

McKinney, 

Frutchey,  a 

Nacey, 

Hairter, 

Ootterbeek, 

Howardy 

Thornton  (3d  Term) 

ItaUan.    DM. 

(38). 

(kmkling,  g 

Ni^.g 

Mb.  Howland. 

Hoffman,  g  {»d  Term) 
(3) 

Mb.  Howland. 
WoUpert,  (8) 


Mb.  Howland. 

JSoMfison,  g 
Spillman, 
Steelman^d 
StcTens,  a 
Tanaka,  u 
Turner,  0 


(») 


Mb.    Howland. 


(2) 
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XrV.    GEBMANIG  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURBB. 

(StndenU,  77 ;  conree  registrationB,  87.) 
Gothic.    DM.    (9) 


Bometfff 
Doneloo, 
Fowler,  g 
Gehrig, 


Associate  Professor  Cutting. 
Jone$,  Mealohf  g 


Kerlin  g, 
Linfleld,  g 
Mannheurdt,  g 


Roberttont 
Weber  g 


(11) 


Schiller's  Wallenttein.    DM.  (22) 

Associate  Professor  CuTmio. 

AlBchuler,  a                Howard^  Taylor,  u 

CooUVf  g                     Linfleld,  g  Turner^  g 

Davits  g                      Rowan,  Vogt, 

Dickinaont                  Ban,  a  Walla,  a 
Greenbanm,  a 


Barrett,  g  Spillman,  (18) 

Gemum  Lyrics.    DM.    (33) 

Associate  Professor  Cuttiko. 

Adler,  Gatsert,  a 

Ghamberlin,  a  Kerlin,  g 

Cooteiftg 


McOinnUt  g 
8Ubbin$,  a  (7) 


Middle  High  Gennan.    DM. 

Bomet,  g  I  Weber,  g 

Brouffi,  g 


(5) 


Dr.  von  Klenze. 

WoUpert  (4) 


Elementary  Course.    DMM.    (29) 


Amee,  d 

Barrett,  g 

Carson, 

Conklin. 

Duueloo, 

Farr,d 

Feaier,  a 


Leech,  9 
Lntrell,  a 


Flanders,  a 
Glass,  p 
HaU, 
Looney,  a 
McGilliTray,  a 
McPheeter$,  g 
Miller,  9 


Dr.  von  Klenze. 

Nichols, 

Paddock, 

Sanford, 

Traber, 

Travi$, 

Wilson, 


Swann,  a 


Vogt. 


(28) 


Modern  Prose.    DM.    (31) 


Barker,  a] 
Botuquet, 
Oatler,  g 
Dickerson, 
Ekman,a 
Ford,  a 
Holme*,  g 


Howard, 

Kohl$aat,u 

Latimer, 

Leech,  0 

Linn,  a 

Ooiterbeek, 

Payne, 


Flint,  Nott,  a  Jegi,  a 

ScienUfic  Reading.    DM.    (27) 


JUimm,g 
Gooley, 


Jegi,  a 


Mr.  Mulfinger. 

Sanford, 

RoberU, 

Soggy, 

Vogt, 

Wittrock, 

Wyant,u 


(22) 

Mr.  Mu^lfinoer. 
Roy,y  (4) 


XY.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  AND  LITERATURES, 
AND  RHETORIC. 

(Students,  1S4 ;  course  registrations,  211). 

Studies  in  the  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. 
M.    1st  Term.    (1  Spec.) 

Professor  L.  A.  Sherman. 


Barker,  a 
Beatty,  u 
fiigelow,  a 
Bishop, 
Boomer,  A.,  u 
Chaoe,  a 
Ghaney,  g 
Corson, 
DaTis, 
BUiott,a 
Farrar,  9 
Qerwig,g 


€Hles,9 

Hall, 

Hieronymns,  g 

Higgins, 

Hill, 

Honston,  g 

Iddings, 

Kennedy, 

Mattice, 

McCaUa, 

McCray, 


McMahon, 

Miller, 

Morrisey, 

Owen, 

Peterson,  a 

Redwood, 

Scarff, 

Smith,  9 

8tayt,g 

Swann, 

Traris, 


(84> 


Themes  and  Principles  of  Treatment    M.    Ist  Term. 


(2  Spec.) 

Bigelow,  a 
Bray,  9 
Broddique, 
Caraway,  a 
Chaney,  g 
Farrar,  0 


Professor  L.  A.  Sherman. 


Gerwig,  17 
Higgins, 
Kerlin,  g 
McMahon, 
Milliman,  g 
Nichols, 


Pierson,  g 
Pomerrae,  g 
Riohert,  g 
Smith,  g 
StajUg 


(17) 


The  Elements  of  Literature.    DM.    (19) 

Associate  Professor  McOlintook. 


Bates, 

Beatty, « 

Beteman, 

Bills, 

Bishop,  Wm.,  a 

Boggs,^ 

Boomer,  A,,u 

Bridge;  g 

Carson, 

Chaney,  g 

Clark,  T.,  g 

Compher^g 

Finch, 

EUiott,a 

Farrar,  g 


Church,  d 
Gibbs, 


Frageur, 
Gehrig,  9 
Orablachoff,  d 
Graham, 
Haggett, 
HargraTe,(7 
Hieronymue,  g 
Hobart, 
Kennedy, 
Latimer, 
Leech,  g 
Liggett, 
Lntreil,  a 
MacLean,  J.,  g 
McMillan,  g 


Linfleld,  g 
McDonald, 


Miller,  L„  g 

Milli'nan,  g 

Naoey, 

Nowland, 

Pierce 

Roberts, 

Roby,  C,  a 

Roby,  Edw., 

8chUmer,d 

Smith,  B„g 

amiiK,M„g 

StravM, 

Tanaka,  u 

VaehoO. 

Vogt, 


Sterenson,  p 
Whyte,a 


(51) 


English  Literary  Criticism  from  1520  to  the  Death  of 
Dr.  Johnson.    DM.    (U) 

Associate  Professor  MoClintook. 


Bray,  J.,  g 
Chaney,  g 
Clarke,  R„g 
Compher,g 
Hargrave,  g 


Whyte,  a 


McDonald,  g 
Par9on»,g 
Pomerene,  g 
Putnam,  9 
Richert,  g 


Sembower,  g 
8tayt,g 
Stephenson,  g 
"Weber,  17 


Kerlin,  g 


Bray,  (7 


(17) 
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Old  EngUsh  (beginning).    DM.    (23) 

Assistant  Pbofxssor  Blaokburu . 


Sembower^g 
amith,  jr.,  g 
amUh,  M„  g 
StepheoBon,  g 
WilkioBon,  E.,  g 


Bosgs,  g  Joneif  J,, 

Oibbe,  KohiMwUt  u 

Oanigiie*,  g  Morriney, 

HangraTe,  g  Panotu,  g 

Hiercnymu$,  Pratt,  g 

Richert,  g  Wilkinson,  F.,  g  (19) 

Middle  English.    DM.    (28) 

AssisTAiTT  Pbofsssor  Blaokburn. 
Bogss,  g  Woods,  a  (2) 

Old  English  Seminar.    DM. 

AssisTAiTT  Professor  Blackburn. 

Brainard,  g  Lewis,  E.,  g  Weber,  g 

Bray,  g  Pratt,  g  Woods,  a 

Keriin,  g  (7) 

Rhetoric  and  Composition.  DM.    (1) 

Mr.  Herriok. 

Berry,                         Oibbe,  King, 

Bishop,                        Oilet,  Linn,  a 

Bridget,  g                   Oardntr,  McDonald,  g 

Chandler,                   H<M,  Norwood,  a 

dark,  T.,  g                 Barter,  Rarher, 

Collen,  a                    BolUm,  Sedwood, 

IHckituon,                   Hurllmrt,  Rider, 

Fmtcben,  a               Kiensle,  a  Vogt, 

G«hri«,  g  (26) 


Daily  Themes.    DM.    (7) 


Mr.Hsbbiok. 


Anderson,  Graham,  Moran,  u 

Brandt,  a  Hoxie,  g  Naoey, 

Broddique,  Bomton,  g  Pierce, 

Child,  g  Lntrell,  a  Simpeon,  a 

Clark,  T..  g  McDonald,  g  Strata, 

jyanieU,  L.,  g  McMahon,  Thornton, 

Gebris,  Milliman,  g  Pomerene,y(;3d  Term) 

(a) 
EngUsh  Literature.    MM.    1st  Term.    (10) 

Mr.  Lovbtt. 


Anderson, 
Bennett,  a 
Bridges,  y 
Brown,  a 
Brown,  Agnes,  a 
Cbamberlin,  a 
Chandler, 
Fraseos, 


(Gardner, 

OUes, 

Oraham, 

Holton, 

Iddings, 

King, 

Leech,  y 

McCray, 


McDonald,  g 

McMahon, 

Nowland, 

Redwood, 

Rider, 

Sehnelle, 

Vasholl,  (28) 


English  Literature.    MM.    2d  Term.    (10) 

Mr.  liOTETT. 


Bates,  (Goodman, 

Calhoun,  a  Hales, 

I>aTenport,  g  McDonald,  g 

Daughertj,  a-  Moffatt,  a 
Flint,  N.,  a 

Special  Research  in  English. 

Pcmerene,  J.,  g  (1) . 


Morris, 
Enthenberg, 
Thomas,  g 
Yondt,  a 


(18) 


XYI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
(Students.  27 ;  course  registrations,  87.) 
The  Book  of  Psalms.    M.    1st  Term.    (22) 

Professor  Burnham. 

Brownson,  d  Mason,  d  Proctor,  d 

Dexter,  d  Montague,  d  Sterenson,  g 

Griffith,  d  Nesbit,  d  Young,  d 
Hurlburt,  a  (10) 

The  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul* 
M.    2d  Term.    (15) 

AssooiATB  Professor  Matthews. 

Adams,  d 

Church,  d 

Claypool,  d 

Georges,  d 

Gerard,  d  (18) 

The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    1st  Term.    (B.IO) 

Mr.  Votaw. 
Ames,  d  Mason,  d  Schlosser,  d 

Breyfogle,  u  Montague,  d  Thompeon,  d 

Dexter,  d  Nesbit,  d  West,  d 

Griffith,  d  Phillips,  d  Winders,  d 

Haselton,  d  Pierson,  g  (14) 

Special  Research. 

Woodruff,  d  (1) 


Hatch,  d 

Smith,  g 

Nesbit,  d 

Spiokler,  d 

Roosa,i« 

West, 

Schlosser,  d 

WiBhard, 

Head  Professor  Bcrton. 


xYii.  mathematics. 

(Students,  42;  course  registrations,  79.) 
Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.    DM. 
(15)  Professor  Moore. 

Arnold,  g  Elder,  g  Rothrock,  g 

Bewner,  g  Hart,  g  Scarborough,  g 

Blakslee,  g  Bull,  g  Schottenfeb,  g 

Bosworth,  g  Ling,  g  Smith,  T,,  g 

Cunningham,  McKinney,  g  Studley,  g 

Dickson,  g  Morgan,  g  Townsend,  g 
Newsome,  g  (Jd  Term)  (19) 

Elliptic  Functions.    DM.    (20) 

Professor  Moore. 
Froley,  g  BmU,  g  Ling,  g 

Skinner,  g  (4 

Special  Seminar  on  Functions.    }{M.    (22) 

Professor  Moore. 
Skinner,  (7 


Arnold,  g 
Ling,  g 


McKinney,  g 
Rothrock,  g 


(5) 


Theory  of  Numbers.    DM.    1st  Term.    (8) 

Dr.  Young. 
Dickson,  g  Ling,  g  Skinner,  g 

Bull,  g  Scarborough,  g  (6) 

The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Invariants  with  appli- 
cations to  Higher  Plane  Curves.    DM.    (11) 

Dr.  Youno. 


Benner,g 
Dickson,  g 
Froley,  g 


McKinney,  g 
Richardson,  g 
Rothrock,  y 
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CoUegt  Algebra.    MM.    (2c) 
(Not  given.) 


Mr.  Slauoht. 


Plane  Trigonometry.    M.    let  Term.    (4a) 

Mb.  Slauoht. 
Miller,  NiohoU,  a 


Hnriburt, 
Lynch, 

Determinants.    M.    let  Term.    (6b) 


(4) 


Mb.  Slauoht. 


Bofworth,  g 
Elder,  9 
Hodflrman,  y 


Miller. 
Newton,  g 
Richardson,  g 


Smith,  A.  g 
Thompson, 
YnndtfO 


(9) 


Calculus  (beginning).    DM.    (5b) 


Runyon,  g  (1) 

Analjrtic  Geometry.    DM. 


(4b) 


Mb.  HuTOHiNsoif . 


Mr.  Smith. 


Hodgman,  g 
McGhee, 
Neely^  g 


Newton,  g 
Nichols,  g 
BicKard»onj 


Smith,  N., 
Yandt,a 


(») 


Calculus.    DM.    (5a) 


Mb.  Smith. 


Bosworth,  g 
Bums,  g 
Elder,  g 
Merrill,  9 
JVeely,  g 


Newton,  g 
Nichols,  g 
Bichard§(m,g 
Runyon,  g 
Smith,  A.,  g 


Smith,  N., 
ThompBort, 
Weaver 
Yandt,a 


(M) 


XVIII.    ASTRONOMY. 

(Students,  16 ;  conne  rofistrations,  19.) 

Gauss'  Method  of  Determining  Secular  Perturbations, 
with  Numerical  Application  to  the  Action  of 
Neptune  on  Uranus.    DM.    (13) 

Db.  Sek. 
Hart,  9 


Blakslee,  g 
atwiley^g 


Cnnningham, 
Froley,  J7 


(5) 


Theory  of  the  Figures  and  Attractions  of  the  HeaT- 
enly  Bodies.    DM.    (14) 

Db.  Skb. 
Shtdley,  g  (6) 


Amoldtg 
Bosworth,  y 


Cunningham, 
MiUikan,  g 


General  Astronomy.    DM.    (15) 


Batt,a 
Braam, 
EUiott^a 


Hobart,  a 
Schnelle,  a 


Db.  Laves. 

Votaw,  g 
.WkOHgler, 


(7) 


Determination  of  Latitude  and  Longitude,  with  Prac- 
tical Work  in  the  Obserratory.    DM.    (16) 

Db.  Lavbs. 
MeGhee,  g  MiUikan,  g  (2) 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 

(Students,  65 ;  course  re^trations,  102.) 

Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 

HxAD  Frofessob  Miohelbon. 
Foley,  g  MUlikathg  (2) 

Special  Graduate  Course.    DMM.    (2) 

HkAD  PbOPSSSOB  MiOHELSOlf . 


Berry, 
Chaee,  if.,  g 
Foley,  g 
MiUikan,  g 

Graduate  Course. 


Morgan,  g 
Nichols,  E.,  g 
Bice,  if.,  g 
Searborottgh,  g 


Smith,  A.,  g 
Smith,  T„g 
Weaver, 


(U) 


DBL    (3) 

AssooiATx  Pbofbssob  Stbatton. 


Barrett,  S.,  g 
Bunyon,  Wm,,  g 


Stone,  y 


Welch,  y 


(4) 


AdTanced  Physics.    DM.    (4) 

AssooiATE  Pbofbssob  Stbatton. 


Barrett,  S.,  g 
Chaee,  if.,  g 
Nichols,  B.,y 


Perrine,g 
Rioe,g 
Smith,  g 


Smith,  A., 
Stone,  I.,  g 
Welch,  g 


(9) 


General  Physics.    DM.    (5) 

Assooiatb  Pbofbssob  Stbatton. 


Bate§,g 
Batt,a 
Beatt3r,M 
Bennett,  Wm,, 
Berry,  if., 
Campbell,  J, 
Conard,a 
Davenport, 
Donagho, 
Drew,  a 
Ky«r, 
Frank,  g 


T.,  a 


Fumess,«t 
Gamble,  a 
Ooodwin, 
Haggett, 
Ivy, 
Jegi,a 
Jone,  u 
Jones,  a 
Linn  a 
MoKinley, 
McVechie, 
Moore,  a 


Nichols,  F.  D.,  a 
Norwood,  a 
Ray  croft,  a 
Boby,  C,  a 
Rogers,  «t 
Bothchild,a 
8edU,g 
Smith,  a 
Warning, 
Weaver, 
Wiley,  a 
Wieem^n, 


Dougherty,  H.,  a       Titus, 
Laboratory  Practice.    DM.    (6) 


(88) 


^ 

Mb.Hobbs. 

BaUe,g 

Jegi,a 

Bothchild.  a 

Batt,a 

Jones,  a 

Bound; 

Bennett, 

McKinley, 

Bums,  g 

Mc  Vickie, 

Scale,  g 

CampbeU,J.T..a 

Merrill,  g 

Smith,  a 

Conard.  a 

Moore,  a 

StoAcg 

DavenpoH, 

Morgan,  g 

Warning, 

Donagho, 

Nichols,  F.  D.,  a 

Weaver, 

Gamble,  a 

Norwood,  a 

WUey,  a 

HaggeH 

Owen, 

WUeon,  ITm.  T., 

HiU, 

Baycroft,  a 

Wieeman, 

Hubbard,  H.  D.,  a 

Sogers, « 

Fargo,  g 


Folin,y 


Titus, 


(»> 
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XX.    CHEMISTRY. 
(Stadento,  53;  coime  regiBtrationB,  79.) 

Special  Chapters  of  Organic  Chemistry.    }{M., 

Professor  Nbp. 
Dains,  g  Hesse,  g  McPherson,  g 

FoUd,  y  Jones,  g  Mead,  g  (6) 

Research  Work.    DMM.    (20) 

Professor  Nef. 
J7ene,  g  McPherson,  g,  (2d  Term),  (2) 

QnaUUtive  Analysis.    DMM.    (4) 

AssiSTAirr  Professor  Schneider. 


Soott,  Webster,  u  (15) 

QnantitatiTe  Analjrsis.    DMM.    (5) 

Assistant  Professor  Schneider. 


Blaekmarr,  g 

Ivy, 

Smith,  M., 

DrimMll, 

Mone, 

Snodgrat, 

Goodwin, 

Van  08deU  g 

Stewart,  g 

Hombetik, 

Owen, 

Wolfe,  g 

HugKeByg 

Dougherty, 

Hesder, 

Hughee,g 


Hunt,y 
Jone,  tt 


Rua»ell,g 
Stewart,  a 


Hopkins,  g  Hombeak,  g 

Advanced  Inorganic  Work,    DM.    (14) 

Assistant  Professor  Schneider. 

MerrUl,  g  (1) 

Research  Work.    DMM.    (20) 

Dr.  Stieglttz. 
Dains,g 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 


(9) 


(1) 


Bennett, 

Oook,0., 

Cook,K., 

Davenport, 

DriecoU, 

ETer, 

Flint,  J.,  a 

irrank,g 

Friedman,  J.  C,  a 

Gamble, 

Goodwin^ 


Hogeboom,  g 

Hubbard,  W„ 

Hughes,  g 

Ivy, 

Ldpsky,  a 

McViehie, 

McNaUy, 

Neel,  a 

Parker, 

Patte9on, 

Peterson, 


DMM.    (8) 

Dr.  Stieglitz. 
Roy,g 
Seals,  g 
Smith, 
Snodgrae, 
Sperans,  a 
Stewart,  g 
Stone,  C, 
Stone,  H.,  g 
Warning, 
Welch,  g 
Wolfe, 


Mead  Fargo. 

Advanced  Organic  Preparations. 


,  g  Jones,  g 

General  Organic  Chemistry. 

Bafrd,  JeOrejs, 

Hesaler,  McOraeken,  g 

Organic  Preparations.    DMM. 


Bairdn 

Bothe,9 

Hogeboom,^ 


Jeffreys,  g 
McCracken,  g 


(35) 
DMM.    (19b) 
Dr.  Stieolitz. 
McPherson,  g         (3) 
DMM.    (10) 

Dr.  Curtiss. 

Perrine,  g 

Roy,  g  (6) 

m    ^    ^ 

Dr.  Curtiss. 

Perrine,  g 
Boy,^ 

(7) 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
(Students,  18;  course  registrations,  81.) 
Special  Geology.    MM.  orM.    Ist  Term.    (21) 


Bownocker,  g  NeaX,  g 

Hopkins,  g  Nicholson, 

Jones,  A,,g 

Geographic  Geology.    M. 


Professor  Saxjsburt. 

Perisho,  g 
Willard,g  (7) 


1st  Term.    (26a) 
Professor  Sausburt. 

Arnold,  a  Hopkins,  g  *    Nicholson, 

Atwood,  W.  W.,  a  Jones,  g  Patteson, 

Caraway,  a  Kellogg,  a  Seals,  g 

Qeiger,  g  Lyon,  Willard,  g 

Hewetson,y  Neal,y  Wolff,  a  (15) 


Field  Geology.    MM. 


2d  Term.    (26b) 

Professor  Salisbury. 


Arnold,  a 
Atwood,  W.  W.,  a 
Caraway,  a 


Hewetson, 

Lyon, 

Neal,9 


Nicholson, 
Perisho,  g 
Wolff,  a 


(9) 


XXn.    ZOOLOGY. 
(Students,  25 ;  course  registrations,  25.) 


General  Biology.    DM. 


Boufnocker,  g 
Campbell,  C,  g 
Campbell,  J.  T.,  a 
Cobbs, 
Corcoran, 
Dougherty,  L,  S., 
Flint,  a 
Ford,g 
Greer, 


Hardesty,  g 
Howerth, 
Lipsky,  a 
VanOsdel,  g 
Owen, 
Perisho,  g 
Roos,g 
Ruthenherg, 


Dr.  Jordan. 

Sabin,g 
Sargent,  y 
Simpson,  a 
Snodgras, 
Sperans,  a 
Tanaka, u 
Thomas,  g 
Wilson, 


(25) 


TnU,    ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 
(Students,  10;  course  registrations,  26.) 

Methods   Employed  in  the    Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissues  for  Histological  Study.    M.    1st  Term. 


(1) 

Blackmarr,  g 

Broek,g 

Campbell,  g 

Cobbs, 

CoHe,g 

Greer, 

Hewetson,  g 

Elements  of  Histology.    M. 


Howerth,  C, 
lAUhrop,g 
McCracken,  g 
Raycrqft,  a 
Russell,  g 
Sargent,  y 


Mr.  Etoleshtmer. 

Simpson,  a 

Snodgras, 

Taylor,  g 

Thomas,  g 

Wood,  y 

Wooley,  a  (19) 


Howerth, 
Sargent,  y 
Simpson,  a 


Taylor,  g 
Thomas,  g 


2d  Term.    (2) 
Mr.  Eyoleshymsr. 

Wood,a 
Wooley,  a 


(7) 
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XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Students,  23;  coarse  registrations,  28.) 
Introductory  Physiology.    DM.    (1) 


Dr.  Linole. 

Cronse,  a 

Titus  {2d  Term), 

Merrill,  g 

Dickerson, 

Hardetty,g 

Pike,  a 

Plsh,^ 

Sargent,  y 

Ford,  a 

Kellogg,  a 

8peer,o 

Qrter, 

TregeWu               (15) 

Physiology  of  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Metabolism. 
DM.    (8)        «  Dr.  Linols. 

Baird,  Merrill,  g  Btuaell,  g 

Hardesty,  g  Mitchell,  g  Taylor,  g 


(7) 


Fish,  9 

General  Physiology  of  Animals  and  Plants.    DM. 

Dr.  Linole. 
Merrill,  g  Sargent,  g  (2) 


XXV.    NEUROLOGY. 
(Students,  9;  course  registrations,  16.) 

The  Development  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 
DM.    (5)  Professor  Donaldson. 

Brace,  g  Merrill,  g  Taylor,  g 

Cole,  g  Payne,  Wolfe,  g 

Lathrop,  g  Stafford,  g 

Fish,  g  {2d  Term)  (9) 


Seminar.    DM.    (6) 

Professor  Donaldson. 
Broek,  g  Merrill,  g  Taylor,  g 

Lathrop,  g  Stafford,  g  Wolfe,  g 

Fish,  g  {2d  Term)  (7) 


XXVL    PALEONTOLOGY. 
(Students,  2;  course  registrations,  2.) 
Paleontological  Field  Work.    M.    2d  Term.    (6) 


Batt,a 


Assistant  Professor  Bactr. 
Farr,  g  (2) 


XXVIL    BOTANY. 

(Students,  84;  course  registrations,  34.) 

Elementary  Practical  Botany. 

DM.     (1) 
Henry  L.  Clarke. 

Alschuler,  a 

AndrewM, 

Atwood,  H.  F..  o 

Braam, 

Brandt,  a 

Chace,a 

Co6k,0„ 

Ctoiger,  y 
H(ift,a 

Hm, 

Mathewe,u 

McMahon, 

Nel9(m,a 

Pike,  a 
PUnt,  a 
Rand,  a 
Rooe,g 
Sabin,g 
Sate,  a 
Todd,  a 

Cook,  K., 
Dudley,  a 
Eyer, 

Owen,b 
Parker, 
Peterson, 

WiUrock, 
Wooley,  a 

Brown,  a 
Dougherty,  B.,  a 


Hewitt,  a 
Hobart,a 


Winston,  a 


(34) 
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THE  QVARTERLT  REPORT 

COirCERNINa  TBE  SEVERAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE   VNIVBRSITY.    SPRING  QUARTER,  18M. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.    LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  COURSES. 
[The  nomeral*  indicate  the  work  of  each  Instmotor  reolconed  in  Oooble  Hinors,  as  taken  by  stndenta  in  the  leTeral  divlaiooa.] 


Departament. 

Instraetor. 

Grad. 
Sch. 

Univ. 
CoU. 

Acad. 
CoU. 

DiT. 

Sch. 

Total 

Department. 

Instructor. 

Grad. 
Sch. 

Univ. 
CoU. 

Acad. 
CoU. 

DiT. 

Sch. 

Total 

Philoeophy. 

Strong. 

Tufts. 

Mezes. 

2 

& 

.% 

ik 

2 

2 
2 
1 
2 

i 

Romance.3 

Knapp. 

Bergeron. 

Kinne. 

Wallace. 

Poyen. 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

.3 
2 

1 

3 
2 
1 

2 
4 
2 

Laughlin. 

Miller,  A.  C. 

Bemis. 

CaldweU. 

Hill. 

Veblen. 

Hourwich. 

Lovett. 

Clark. 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

i 
1 

2 
1 

Political 
Economy. 

German.4 

Schmidt- 
Wartenberg. 
VonKlenze. 
Wood. 

2 
3 
1 

1 

2 
3 

3 
3 

1 

English.5"« 

Moulton. 

Blackburn. 

Crow. 

Tolman. 

Herrick. 

Lovett. 

Lewis. 

Triggs. 

Carpenter. 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 

1 

i 

1 

2 
0 
2 
1 

1 
0 
0 

1 
2 
2 

PoUtical 
Science. 

Judson. 
Conger. 

4 
2 

2 
2 

1 
2 

•• 

4 
2 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 

History. 

von  Hoist. 

Terry. 

Goodspeed. 

Thatcher. 

SchwUl. 

Shepardson. 

Conger. 

2 
2 
3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

Mathematics.7 

Moore. 

Maschke. 

Young. 

Boyd. 

Slaught. 

3 
2 
2 

1 
1 

d 

0 

1 
1 

1 

3 
2 
3 
3 

1 

Small. 

Henderson. 

Talbot. 

Starr. 

Bemis. 

3 
2 

1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

i 

3 
2 
2 
3 
1 

Sociology  and 
Anthropology. 

Astronomy.* 

See. 
Laves. 

2Ji 
2K 

2Ji 
2Ji 

Physics. 

Michelson. 

Stratton. 

Hobbs. 

1 

1 
1 

•  • 

3J^ 

Comparative 
ReOgion. 

Goodspeed. 

1 

¥ 
1^ 

.. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Chemistry. 

Nef. 

Schneider. 
Lengfeld. 
Stieglitz. 

2 

3 

1 

i^ 

" 

2 

3^ 

2Ji 
3 

Semitics. 

Harper,WJl. 

Hirsch. 

Price. 

Harper,  RJ'. 

Crandall. 

Kent. 

1 

i 

1 

2^ 
2>^ 

1 

2 

1 
1>^ 

Geology  and 
Mineralogy  .9 

Chamberlin. 
Salisbury. 
Iddings. 
Quereau. 

3 
1 
2 
3 

1 

■  ■ 

3 

1 
2 
3 

Bibl.  &  Patr. 
Greek." 

Amolt. 
Votaw. 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Zoology.^ 

Whitman. 

Jordan. 

Watas^. 

2 
3 

1 

ii( 

ik 

2 

Sanskrit. 

Buck. 

2 

2 

3^H 

Shorey. 
Tarbell. 
Castle. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

•  • 

2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Greek.* 

Anatomy. 

Eycleshymer 

1 

^ 

1 

Physiology. 

Loeb. 
Lingle. 

4 
1 

i 

4 

1 

Hale,  W.  G. 
Abbott. 
Chandler. 
Miller,  P.  J. 
Emery. 

1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
1 

2 
2 
2 

Neurology. 

Donaldson. 

2 

2 

Latin. 

PalsBontology. 

Baur. 

1 

. , 

1 

Elocution. 

Clark. 

1 

1 

*Mr.  Clark  taught,  besides,  6  sections,  for  -which  credit  isgiren. 

(hr  Lbavb  op  Absbnob.— 1.  Head  Professor  Burton.  2.  Assistant  Professor  Capps.  3.  Mr.  Howland.  4.  Associate  Professor 
Catting,  ft,  6.  Professor  Wilkinson  and  Associate  Profensor  McClintock.  7.  Professor  fiolza  and  Mr.  Hancock.  8.  Associate  Professor 
Hale.   9.  Associate  Professor  Penrose  and  Mr.  Merriam.    10.  Mr.  Wheeler. 
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2.    DEPARTMENTS,  WITH  NUMBER  OF  COURSES  AND  STUDENTS. 


Orad. 

School. 

nnir.CollegeB. 

Acad.  Colleges. 

UndaMified 

11 

Total. 

Department. 

DM. 

! 

DM. 

i 

DM. 

i 

DM. 

5 

DM. 

i 

Philosophy,  A  and  B 

3 

11 
6 
9 
9 
1 

2 

8 

7 

12 

20 
28 
24 
i3 
27 
1 

11 
2 
7 

34 
28 
12 
19 
35 

2 
3 
3 

8 

6 
4 
9 
20 
10 
0 
4 

2 
4 
2 
6 

J** 

7 

5 

40 

91 

20 

0 

2 

4 
3 
3 
10 
1 
1 
3 

6 
3 

7 

21 
2 

1 
5 

2 

0 

0 
12 
25 

5 
74 

8 

4 
12 

5 
11 
10 

2 

12 

8 

16 

41 

Political  Economy 

Political  Science 

40 
134 

History 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Comparative  Religion 

Semitic  Tjftnfi^^iaflreB 

187 
84* 
7 
96 

Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 

10 

Sanskrit  and  Indo-Europ.  Phil 

Greek 

Latin 

Romance 

Germanic 

English 

7 

5 
3 

7 

5 

3 

13 

12 

28 

4 
6 

7 

6 

10 

29 
52 
54 
57 
191 

1 
6 
5 
4 
12 

1 
7 

15 
16 
45 

"*i* 

69 

9a 

94 
104 
300 

Biblical  Literature  in  English 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 

9 
5 
6 

9 
6 
1 
5 
2 
3 

15 

8 

14 

16 

21 

11 

3 

11 

13 

4 

2 
1 
2 

3 
1 
3 

? 

4 

6 

1 
2 

83 

1 

39 

13 

1 

4 

4 

7 

10 
6 

7 
IIM 

h 

5 
2 
3 

118 
10 

Physics 

2 

10 
3 

66 

Chemistry 

Geology  and  Minerology 

36 
23 

Zoology 

19 

Anatomy 

1 
1 

3 

1 

6 

PhysiolofiTY 

1 

1 

2 

6 

13 

i,  ^    V  "^"^ 

Neurology 

13 

Palieontology 

4 

Elocution 

i 

57 

1 

7 

64 

TSE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
1.    LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  COURSES. 


Department.                         Instractor.              CourseB. 

Department.                         Initmctor.              Counee. 

THIB  aBADUATB  DIVINm  SCHOOL. 

THB  KNOLISH  THBOLOOICAI.  SSMIirABT. 

New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation. 

Woodruff. 

Harper,  W.  R. 

Hirsch. 

Price. 

Kent. 

Harper,  R.  F. 

Crandall. 

3^ 

H 

Old  Tefltament  Litera- 

Church  History. 

Hulbert. 

ture  and  Interpretation. 

Systematic  Theology. 

Northrup. 
Simpson. 

H 

Homiletics,  Church 
Polity,  and  Past.  Duties. 

Anderson. 
Johnson. 

New  Testament  Litera- 
ture and  Interpretation. 

Arnolt. 
Votaw. 

H 

THE  DAKO-KOBWBOIAN  THBOLOOICAL    SKMINABT. 

Old  and  New  Test.  Ldt. 
and  Interpretation. 

Gunderson. 

Biblical  Theology. 

1 

Systematic  Theology .f 

Wold. 

Hulbert. 
Johnson. 

.  % 

Church  History. 

THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOOIOAL  SEIOKABT. 

Systematic  Theology. 

Northrup. 
Simpson. 

New  Test  Interpretation. 

Morten. 

H 

System.  Theology  and 
Pastoral  Duties. 

Lagergren. 

1 

Homiletics,  Church  Pol- 

Anderson. 
Johnson. 

1 

ity,  -^nd  Pastoral  Duties. 

Church  History. 

Sandell. 

^ 

fProfeuor  Jensen  on  leave  of  absence. 
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2.    DEPARTMENTS,  WITH  NUMBER  OF  COURSES  AND  STUDENTS. 


Oradnate  DiTinity 
School. 

Bn«Ufth  Theoloffioal 
Seminary. 

Dano-Norwegian 
Theoloffical  Seminary. 

Seminary. 

Departmento. 

DM. 

Stadento. 

DM. 

stadento. 

DM. 

stadento. 

DM. 

Stadento. 

Old  Teet.  Lit.  and  Interpretation 
New  Test.  Liit.  and  Interpretation 
Biblical  Theology 

1 

d2 

10 

28 
58 

16 

26 

ia 

U 

*i 

i 

i3 

Church  Historjr*/. 

13 

8 

Homiletics,  Church  Polity,  and 
Pastoral  Duties 

4 

COMPARATIVE  REGISTRATION  OF  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  QUARTERS. 


ReffiBtration  of 
Sprtng  Quarter. 

Disoontinoing 

at  Beg.  of  Sam. 

Quarter. 

Receivinff  De- 
grees or  Certifi. 
July  2, 1804. 

Entering  at 

Beg.ofSmnmer 

Quarter. 

BegiBtration  of 
Summer  Quarter. 

Men. 

Wom. 

TotaL 

Men. 

Wom. 

Men. 

Worn. 

Men. 

Wom. 

Men. 

Wom. 

Total. 

Graduate  School 

172 
19 
42 

138 
26 

66 
4 
31 
82 
53 

238 
23 
73 

220 
79 

119 

1 

29 

20 

U 

52 
1 

28 
5 

43 

13 

is 

7 

'8 
13 

114 

i2 

19 
59 

49 
2 
6 
5 

92 

157 

18 
28 
66 
69 

66 

4 

10 

17 

103 

223 

Non-Res.  Grad.  Students 

University  Colleges 

22 
38 

Academic  Colleges 

83 

Unclassified  . .  .T 

171 

Grad.  Div.  School 

86 

21 

4 

13 

1 
3 

87 
124 

13 

76 
17 

4 
13 

2 

8 
7 
3 
3 

•• 

28 
11 

i 

42 
15 

1 
2 

43 

Bmrl.  Theol.  Sem 

17 

Dan-Norw.  Theol.  Sem 

Swedish  Theol.  Sem 

Total  attendance,  Spring  Quarter,  1894 755 

Registration  for  Summer  Quarter,  1894 597 
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INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  STUDENTS  HAVE  COME 

WITB  NUMBES  IN  EACH  CASE. 

1.  Graduate  School,  Uhivebsitt  CJoixxoks,  aitd  DimnrT  School. 


a 


11 


5-s 

II 

it 


II 


a 


it 


iii 


S* 


Acadia  UniTenity . . 

Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alfred  Uniyeraitj... 
Alleghany  College.. 

Allen*8  Academy 

Amherst  College — 
Anguatana  College.. 


Baliivviu  L  iiivt'ibity 

Baptist  Union  Theol.  Sem... 

Bates  CoUojf o 

Beloit  CoUeRB 

Beloit  Academy 

Berea  College 

Berlin,  Univerflity  of 

Bethany  College 

Bethel  College 

Bible  Institute 

Bordon  luetitute 

Boston,  University  of 

Bowdoin  (^olle^e 

Bri^wn  Uuivorsity 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Buckneli  University 

Bushnell  University 

Btitler  University 


California  College 

California,  University  of 

Cambridge  University 

Carleton  College 


Cedar  Yallev  Seminary. . 

Central  College 

Central  Wesleyan  Collar 
Chicago  High  School  (S.  Div) 
Chicago,  Old  University  of .. . 
Chicago,  The  Universi^  of.. . 

Cincinnati.  University  of 

Clinton  College 

Colby  University 

Colgate  College 

Colgate  University 

Colorado,  University  of 

Columbia  College 

Columbiaii  University 

Concordia  College 

Cornell  CoUege  (Iowa) 

Cornell  University 

Crozer  Theol.  Seminary 

Dalhoosie  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Daughters  College 

Denison  University 

De  Pauw  University 

Des  Moines  College 

Doane  College.. 


Drake  University 

Drake  Divinity  School . . 
Drory  College 


Earlham  College 

East  London  Institute.. 

Emporia  College 

Eureka  CoWftge 

Fisk  Uniyersity 

France^  University  of. . . 

Franklm  CoUege 

Freiburg,  Uniy.  of 

(Baden) 

Furman  University 


Hamilton  r.iUego 

Hanovor  Collo(?e 

Hart^ville  Colle^fo — 

Harvard  Univerbity 

Havcrford  (.^ollej^o ,. . 

HoaldsbuTK  Collog© 

Hebron  Academy 

Heirlolburtf  Colloge 

Hillsdale  CoUege 

Horm  College • 

Hulmo  Cliff  CoUege  (Sheffield 
Engr.) 


Illinois  CoUege 

Dlinoia  Normal  Uniyersity. 

Illinois,  University  of 

Indiana  State  Normal  SchooL 

Indiana.  University  of 

India,  MUitary  School  of. . 

Ingham  College 

Iowa  CoUege 

Iowa,  State  University  of.. 


JaoksonviUe  High  School 

Johns  Hopkins  University. . . . 

Kalamaxoo  CoUege 

Kansas,  Universi^  of 

Kentucky  CoUege 

Kentucky  CoU.  of  Liberal  Arts 
Knox  CoUege 


Lafay»*tte  CoUege 

Lake  Krio  Seminary 

Lake  Forest  University 

La  k  n  H  igh  School 

Lawronco  University 

Lai  (t range  CoUege 

Lt^land  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uniy... 
Lombard  University. 


Manitoba,  University  of. 

Marietta  (JoUege 

Marion  Simms  CoU.  of  Med.. 
Massachusetts  Agricul.  CoU . . 
Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Tech . . 
Michigan  State  Nor.  School.. 

Michigan,  University  of 

Middlebury  CoUege 

MillersviUe  Normal  School... 

MUton  CoUege 

Minsk  Gymnasium  (Russia) .. 

Minnesota.  University  of 

Mississippi.  Industrial  Insti- 
tute ana  CoUe^  of 

Missouri,  University  of 

Monmouth  CoUege. 

Moody*s  Bible  Institute 

MoT-n-  rar\  ^^r^-:^!i  Acad.. 

Morgan  Park  Theol.  Sem 

Mt.  Allisou  ('oUogo 

Mt.  Holyoke  CoUege 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  CoUege. 

Muskingum  CoUege 


NashyiUe,  University  of 

Nebraska,  University  of 

New  Hampton  Biblical  and 

Literary  Institute 

Newton  Theol.  Seminary 

New  York.  Univ  of  the  City  of. 
North  Dakota,  Uniyersity  of. 
North  West  0>Uege 


Northwestern  University 

Notre  Dame,  University  of. . 

OU.  liiu  i  oUeK^^ 

Ohio  institute'  for  Blind 

Ohio  Normal  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University... 

Onialia,  University  of 

Oroomiah  CoUego \ 

(Persia) ! 

Oshkosh  High  School 

Oskaloosa  College 

Ottawa  University 

Ot  trrbein  University 

Parsons  CoUege 

Penn  Colle^ 

Pennsylvania,  University  of. 

Pillsbury  Academy 

PlatUburg  High  School 

Princeton  College 

Purdue  University 

Rawitch.  Real  Ghrmnasium. . 
Rochester,  University  of ... . 
Rutgers  CoUege 


Sioux  Falls  University .... 

Smith  CoUege 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tech.. 
Stockholm  Bapt.  Theol.  Sem. 

(Sweden) 

Syracuse  University 

Toronto,  University  of 

Trinity  CoUege 


Union  Christian  CoUege. 

Union  CoUege 

Union  TheoL  Seminary. . 
Upper  Iowa  Universi^. . 

YanderbUt  University . . . . 

Yassar  (3oUege 

Yienna,  University  of 

(Austria) , 

Yietoria  University 


Wabash  University 

Wake  Forest  OUege 

Washington  and  Lee  Univ. . 

WeUesley  CoUege 

Wesleyan  University 

T"     '—    ^-  "  ...  i 

^Vt'^tL'^u  Maryland  {'ollege  -  • 
Wrstcro  Reserve  University . 
West  Virginia,  University  of. 

Wheaton  College 

WiUiam  JoweU  CoUege 

Williams  CoUoge 

Wilmington  ('ollege 

W^iscAnsin,  University  of 

Woodstock  C'oUego j 

(Ontario^ j 

Woostor,  University  of 

Tale  University 

Zurich  Uniyersity 
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2.    ACADEMIC  COLLEGES  AND  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


B 


11 


11 


3| 


'II 


Adelphi  Acadomy . . 

Albion  School 

Alma  College 

Aurora  School...., 


Baltimore  Female  High  School . . . 

Beloit  College,  Preparatory 

BachtelGollWe 

Baena  Vista  College 

Buffalo  Normal  School 

Burr  A  Burton  Seminary 

Butler  University 


California  College 

Cambridge  English  High  School 

Campbell  Uniyersity 

Carleton  College, 


Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  High  School. 

Cedar  yalley  Seminary 

Chauncey  Hall  School, 


Chautauqua  Coll.  of  Lib.  Arts 

Chicago  Academy 

Chicago  High  School  West  Div .... 
Chicago  High  School  North  Div. . . 
Chicago  High  School  (N.  W.  Diy.) . . 
Chicago  High  School  South  Diy. .. 
Chicago  Institute  of  Technology.. 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School.. 

Christian  Uniyersitv 

Cincinnati,  Uniyersity  of 

Cincinnati  High  School 

Coe  College 

Colby  Academy  (N.  H.) 

Columbian  College 
CookAcadi 


demy 

Cook  County  Normal  School. . . 

Cornell  College 

Cornell  Uniyersity 


Decatur  High  School. 
Brury  College 


Elgin  High  School 

Emporia  (Kansas),  College  of. 

Engiewood  High  School 

Eransyille  Classical  School 

Eranston  High  School 


Ferry  Hall  (Lake  Forest) 

France  A  Sarbonne,  ((}olloge  of ) . . . 

(hinnett  Institute 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary 

Geneseo  Cc^legiate  Institute 

Girl's  (Hassical  Sch.,  Indianapolis 

Hannibal  High  School 

Hanover  College 

Harvard  School 


Hedding  College , 

Henderson  High  School.. 

Herrig  (Miss)  School 

Higbee  (Miss)  Academy., 

Hope  Coile^ 

Howard  University 


Hyde  Park  High  School 

Illinois  State  Normal  School. 

Illinois,  University  of 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. . 

Iowa  College  Academy 

Iowa  State  Normal  School 

Iowa,  University  of ; 


Jamestown  High  School. 
Jennings  Seminary , 


Kenyon  Military  Academy. . 
Kirkland  School,  Chicago.. . 


Lake  Forest  Academy . 
Lake  Forest  (College . . . . 

Lake  High  School. 

Landshut  (Germany). 
Real  Gymnasium. . 

Lawrenceville , 

Leroy  Union  School — 
Lupton  (Miss)  School.. 
Lyons  High  School 


MacDonald  Ellis  School 

Maine  Wesleyan  College 

Meriden  H  ieh  School 

Michigan,  University  of 

Millorsburg  Female  Seminary... 
Missouri  State  Normal  School... 

Missouri  Vallov  College 

Monmoutli  College 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

Morgant<^ wn  H  igh  School 

Mt.  Hermon  School 

(North field  Masa.) 

Mt.  Holyoko  College 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary 

Mt.  Morris  College 


Nebraska  State  Normal  School. . . 
New  York,  College  of  the  City  of. 
New  York  State  Normal  School. . . 

Northwestern  University 

Notre  Dame.University  of 


Oakland  High  School 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  College 

Omaha  (Iowa)  High  School 

Oneida  High  School 

Oswego  Normal  A  Training  Sch.. 


Packer  Institute  (Brooklyn,N.Y.) 

Peddie  Institute,  N.  J 

Parr  Preparatory  School 

Peoria  High  School 

Pennington  Seminary  (N.  J.).. . 
Phillips  Academy  ( Andover) . . . 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 


Plain£eld  High  School 

Piano  High  School. 


Pontiac  High  School 

Porter  (Miss)  School 

Potsdam  State  Normal  School. 

Princeton  High  School 

Proseminary  (Elmhurst) 


Racine  Academy 

Rochester,  University  of. 
Rockford  Seminary 


St.  Catherine's  Hall 

St.  Joseph  High  School 

St.  Lawrence  Uniyersity  (N.Y.) .. 

St.  Louis  High  School 

St.  Manr's  Academy 

St.  Paul's  Hiffh  School 

Saratoga  Hifina  School 

Sauk  Centre  High  School 

Sidney  High  School 

Simpson  (Allege 

Smith  College 

South  Dakota,  University  of 

South  Kansas  Academy 

South  Side  School  (Chicago) .... 

Springfield  High  School 

Stillport  Girls  Seminary 

TaganrOig  Gymnasium  (Russia) .. 

Terrill  0>llege 

Tillotson  Institute  (Austin) 

Temple  College  (Philadelphia) . . 

University  School  (Chicago) 


Yassar  College 

Visitation  Academy. 


Washburn  College i 

(Topeka,  Kansas) * 

Wajland  Academy 

WeUesley  College 

Wells  College 

Western  Normal  College 

Wheaton  Seminary 

Willammette  University 

Williams  College 

Williamsport  High  School 

Woodstock  College 

Worcester  Academy 
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STATES  AND  COUNTRIES 


FROM  WHICH  THE  STUDENTS  HAVE  COME. 


State*. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  ... 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey.,... 
New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 


ii 


14 

10 

6 

2 

6 

2 

10 

10 

10 

1 

6 


14 
6 
1 

16 
1 

10 
1 


II 


96 

3 
3 


II 


1 
1 
1 
154 
6 
9 
4 
2 


15 

P 


44 
1 
3 


ii 


2 
1 

1 

41 

5 
8 
4 
1 
2 

3 
2 
4 


1 

1 

8 

5 

4 

1 

276 

26 

33 

17 

6 

9 

2 

17 

17 

21 

1 

20 

1 

13 
1 
8 
1 

41 
6 
3 
26 
5 
20 
2 


South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  ... 
District  of  Columbia 


States. 


3 

11 

1 


B 


11 


II 


Coontriet. 


I 


3 
3 
5 
2 

1 
1 
3 
5 
23 
1 


Austria  

1 

Canada 

11 

1 

7 

Denmark 

1 

England 

4 

1 

Germany 

3 

i 

Persia. 

Rumania 

1 

1 

Russia 

i 

. 

Sweden 

1 

Trinidad,  B.  W.  I 

•• 

Total 

181 

73 

220 

78 

116 

1 

18 
1 
5 

4 
1 

1 
1 
1 


ADDITIONAL  REMABK8. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 


The  Fellowships  of  the  Graduate  School  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Senior  FellowshifM 13 

Junior  FellowshifM 23 

Honorary  Fellowships 28 

Special  Fellowships 8 

Persons  holding  Fellowship  the  first  year        -  50 


Persons  holding  Fellowship  the  second  year  -       21 


Residents  of  Southern  States   • 
Residents  of  Eastern  States 
Residents  of  Middle  States 
Residents  of  Western  States 
Residents  of  Foreign  Countries 


1 

9 

14 

32 

5 
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THE  COLLEGES. 


Of  the  220  Btudents  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  96 
were  in  the  College  of  Arte,  84  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, 40  in  the  College  of  Science. 

Of  the  73  students  in  the  University  Colleges,  39 
were  in  the  College  of  Arts,  22  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, 12  in  the  College  of  Science. 

Of  the  220  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  35 
were  residents  of  the  University  Houses. 

Of  the  73  students  in  the  University  Colleges,  22 
were  residents  of  University  Houses. 

356  students  presented  themselves  at  the  examina- 
tions for  admission  held  in  June.     Of  these,  156  pre- 


sented themselves  at  the  University,  95  at  the  Morgan 
Park  Academy,  51  at  the  Chicago  Academy,  16  at  the 
Harvard  School,  10  at  the  Kenwood  Institute,  10  at  La 
Grange,  111.,  10  at  Aurora,  111.  Of  these,  42  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academic  Colleges. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  only  a  minority  of 
those  examined  in  any  given  quarter  are  taking  final 
examinations.  Applicants  generally  take  their  exami- 
nations at  two  or  more  dates.  This  will  explain  the 
apparent  disproportion  between  the  whole  number 
examined  and  the  number  admitted. 


THE   UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


Number  of  Academic  College  courses  taken  by  Un- 
classified Students,  39 ;  number  of  University  College 
and  Graduate  courses,  38. 

Course  registrations  of  Unclassified  Students  in  the 
Academic  Colleges,  149;  in  the  University  Colleges, 
and  the  Graduate  School,  85.  Total,  234. 

Of  79  students  21  were  residents  of  the  University 
Houses. 

General  purpose  of  Unclassified  Students.  About 
30  per  cent,  are  working  into  regular  standing  in  the 


University;  50  per  cent,  are  studying  for  advancement 
in  teaching  and  in  semi-professional  employments. 
The  remainder  are  studying  for  a  general  educa- 
tion. 

The  Unclassified  Students  have,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  come  from  other  institutions.  They  represent : 
19  colleges  and  universities ;  23  academies  and  sem- 
inaries ;  11  high  schools ;  7  normal  schools.  In  all  60 
institutions  are  represented. 
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THE  GYMirASnJM. 


MEN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Five  classes  have  met  for  half -hour  periods  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 


REOORD  OP  ATTENDANOS. 


Graduate  and  Divinity  Schools,  17 ;  University  Col- 
leges, 28 ;  Academic  Colleges,  146 ;  number  practicing 
base-ball,  football,  and  track  athletics,  60.    Total,  251. 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Four  classes  have  met  for  half -hour  periods  on  Tuee 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  FViday  of  each  week. 

REOORD  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Graduate  School  and  Specials,  14 ;  University  Col- 
3;  Academic  Colleges,  82.  Total,  119. 


ATHLETICS. 


BASE  BALL. 


The  University  Base-Ball  nine  was  composed  of  the 

following  players : 

PiJce,o. 

NicholB,p.  (Captain). 
AbeUs,  lb. 
Adkinaon,  2b. 
Brown,  8b. 
Webster,  m. 
Grant,  If. 
Herinff.  cf . 
Gale,  irf. 

The  nine  has  practiced  daily  under  the  direction  of 

Captain   Nichols.    Appended   are  the  scores  of  the 

games  played : 

April  14.  University  vs.  Evanston  H.  S 16—12 

April 22.  "  "     "^     •  "^  "  " 

AprU24. 
AprU  26. 
April  28. 
Ukj     2. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May  24. 
May  a. 
May  90. 
Jnne    2. 
Jane    7. 
June  13. 
June  14. 
June  16. 
June  21. 
June  *£l. 


5. 

7. 

9. 
11. 
18. 


Rush  Med.  School..  ..14-11 

Y.M.C.A 14-6 

En^dewood 11—  9 

Rush  Med.  School....  1—16 

Commercials 8—  5 

University  of  Wis ....  16—  6 

Armour  Institute 14 —  4 

Northwestern  Uni.. ..  2—  3  (12  innings) 
University  of  Illinois.  9—10 

17-18  (protested) 
Northwestern  Uni  —  4—  6  (10  innings) 

CommercialB 14—  2 

Iowa  CollejEre 10—  4 

University  of  Mich.. .  2 —  3  (10  innings) 

Enclowood. 18—15 

Clucago  Athlot.  Assn.24— 19 
University  of  Minn...  4—  2 
NorthwpFteni  Uni....  1—  8 
r  of  Wis....  2-12 

k 13-3 

.^i,.  .^4..v.u<>  CollogG..2Q—  1 

TBAOK  ATHIiSnOS. 

Interest  in  track  and  field  athletics  increased  with 
the  transferring  of  the  work  from  the  gymnasium  to 
the  athletic  field  during  the  Spring  Quarter. 

A  triangular  contest  was  held  May  25,  between 
Northwestern,  Lake  Forest,  and   the  University  of 


Chicago,  which  was  won  by  our  University  team.  The 
following  was  the  score : 

Unirersity  of  Chicago 72 

Northwestern  Unirersi  ty 45 

LaJce  Forest  Unirersity 36 

On  June  2,  the  University  team  won  fourth  place  in 
the  first  Western  Intercollegiate  Track  and  Field  con- 
test, eleven  colleges  competing.  Church  won  the 
broad  jump,  covering  21  feet,  and  Ewing  took  first 
place  in  the  pole  vault,  clearing  the  bar  at  10  feet. 

The  names  of  those  who  composed  the  first  track 
and  field  athletic  team  of  the  University  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Capt.  Holloway. 
Wyant, 
Rand, 
Church, 
Ewing, 
SasS; 
Davis, 
Lamay, 
Keen, 
Bliss, 


Peabody, 

Pynkowski, 

Bachelle, 

Sherman, 

Barnes, 

Sincere, 

Wolfe, 

Neff, 

Steigmeyer, 

Mandell. 


TXNinS. 


The  University  was  successful  in  both  singles  and 
doubles  in  the  first  Western  Intercollegiate  Tennis 
Tournament,  which  was  held  on  our  grounds  June 
1^14,  between  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Lake 
Forest  University,  Northwestern  University,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Carr  Neel  won  the  finals  in  singles  from  Allen,  of 
Wisconsin,  the  score  being  6-1,  6-0,  6-1. 

Rand  and  Bond  won  the  finals  in  doubles  from  Allen 
and  McMynn,  of  Wisconsin,  the  score  being  6-4,  6-3» 
6-2. 
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THE    UNIVERSITY  CLUBS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION. 

SPRING  MBETINO,   MAY  11,  1894, 

ThetUn,  Kent  Chemical  LaborcUory, 
Papkbs: 

The  Present  Condition  of  Sociological  Thought  in 

the  United  States, 

I.  W.  HOWSRTH. 

(Sociological  Club). 
The  Home  of  the  Indo-Europeans, 

Jessie  L.  Jones. 

(Germanic  Club). 
The  Building  of  a  Tragedy, 

FlORBNOS  WlLKIlfSON. 

(English  Club). 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 
Organized  January  15, 1893,  held  two  public  meet- 
ings on  June  1  and  8, 1894,  at  8  p.m.,  Room  B  8,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,    The  following  paper  was  read : 

Account  of  the   Ordinary   Constructions  of  the 
Modes  and  Tenses  in  the  Semitic  Languages^ 
using  the  commonly  recognized  constructions 
of  Greek  and  Latin  as  points  of  departure. 
President  William  R  ELoiper. 


THE  DEPARTMENTAL    CLUBS. 

APRIL-JUNE. 

Paper§  prttented  before 


THE  CHEMICAL  CLUB, 

Anthracene  and  Alizarine, 

Dr.  Massco  Ikcta. 
Liebig  and  Wohler  on  the  Benzoyl  Radical, 

O,  K.  O.  PoLiN.    April  20. 
On  Artificial  Perfumes, 

GusTAv  Thurnauer. 
KekuU  on  Benzol, 

S.  £.  SwARTZ.    April  27. 
On  the  Mobility  of  Ions, 

B.  C.  Hesse. 
The  Electrolysis  of  Salts  of  Organic  Acids, 

L.  W.  Jones.     May  18. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 
Early  Biblical  Populations,. 
AsBOOiATE  Professor  Franklin  Johnson.    April  17. 


THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB, 

The  Deipnosophists  of  Athenceus, 

W.  C.  France. 
The  Recent  Performance  of  the  Phormio 
at  Harvard  College. 

Head  Professor  W.  G.  Hale.     May  25. 


The  Hippolytus  of  Seneca  and  Euripides, 
and  the  PhMre  of  Racine, 

E.  L.  Gilbert. 
The  Fire  in  Rome  under  Nero, 

Vernon  J.  Ebcert.    June  15. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 

The  Literature  of  the  Virginias, 

H.  N.  Ogden. 
Studies  in  Milton's  Poetic  Style, 

N.  J.  Carpenter.    April  17. 
The  Poetry  of  George  Meredith, 

Assistant  Professor  M.  F.  Crow.     May  15. 
Literary  Criticism  in  the  English  DramM. 

F.  C.  Carpenter.    June  12. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  CLUB, 

Microscopic  Structure  of  Limestone;  H.  C. 
Sorby.    Review  by 

T.  C.  Hopkins. 
Vertebrate  Palceontology  at  the  WorUTs 
Fair;  John  Eyerman.    Review  by 

Dr.  O.  p.  Hay. 
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Mar.  20. 


OeologiecU  Position  of  Bennetitea  Dacoten 
sis;  Samuel  Calvin.    Review  by 

C.  H.  QOBDON. 

Coarse-grained  Variolitie  Structure  in 
i^ibi;  Dr.vonChrustschoff.  Review 
by 

Professor  J.  P.  loDnfos. 
OeologiecU  Survey  of  Great  Britain.    Re- 
view by 

J.  A.  BowKooKER.    April  17. 
ArcJieopteryx  and  our  present  Knowledge 
of  the  Relations  of  Birds. 

Assistant  Professor  G.  Baur. 
Classification  of  Economic  Geological  De- 
posits based  on  Origin  and  Original 
Structure;  W.O.  Crosby.   Review  by 
T.  C.  HoPKnfs. 
Pre-Palceozoic  Decay  of  Crystalline  Rocks 
North  of  Lake  Huron:  Robert  Bell. 
Review  by 

C.  H.  QoRDOir. 
Lecture  on  Cosmology.    Before  the  Geolog- 
ical Club  and  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See. 
A  Sea  Turtle. 

Dr.  O.  p.  Hay. 
Drainage  of  Fox  River  Valley. 

Ira  Bcell. 
A  Fossil  Snake  from  the  Lores. 

W.  E.  Taylor. 
Structure  of  Europe. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Quereau. 
Lake  Beaches  of  Wisconsin.    Review   by 

D.  E.  WiLLARD.    June  19 


May  1. 

May  17. 

May  29. 
June  12. 


THE  GERMANIC  CLUB. 
Critical  Investigation  of  the  Life  and  Work 
of  UlfUas. 

G.  A.  MuLFIirQER. 

Noun-Inflection  in  Germanic  (V). 

Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt- Wartenberg. 

April  9. 
The  Syntax  of  the  Adjective  in  Middle  High 
German. 

Jessie  L.  Jones. 
Noun-Inflection  in  Germanic  (VI). 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Sohmidt-Wartenbero. 

April  16.- 
Review  of  Gustav  Wustmann's  ''Allerhand 
SprtxcMummheiten*'  (Leipzig,  1892). 
P.  O.  Kern. 
Noun-Inflection  in  Germanic  (VII). 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Sohmidt-Wartenberg. 

April  23. 


Review  of  KocKs  **  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
l4tterahtre"(1893). 

Dr.  Camillo  von  Klenze. 
Noun-Inflection  in  Germanic  (conclusion). 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt- Wartenbero. 

April  30. 

Report  on  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsche  PhUolo- 
gie  (1893,  Nob.  2, 3,  and  4). 

F.  A.  Wood. 
On  German  and  French  Slang. 

P.O.Kern.     May  7. 
Remarks  on  GUnther's  Poems. 

Dr.  Camilix)  von  Klenze. 
TJie  Origin  of  the  Closed  e  in  Germanic: 

Review  of  recent  theories. 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt- Wartsnberg. 

May  14. 
The  Development  of  the  Werther, 

G.  A.  MuLFiNGER.     May  21. 
The  Dialect  of  the  Hildebrandslied. 

F.  A.  Wood.     May  28. 
The    Influence    of    Popular    Poetry    on 
Goethe's  Lyric  up  to  1800. 

Marie  Wollfert. 
The  Dialect  of  the  Wessobrunner  Gebet. 

Jessie  L.  Jones. 
The  Influence  of  the  VolksUed  on  Goethe* s 
Lyrics. 

Marie  Wolpbrt. 

The  Dialect  of  the  Muspilli. 

P.  O.  Kern.     June  4. 
TJie  Historical  Development  of  the  Faust. 

G.  A.  MULFINGER. 

TJie  Courts  and  the  Nobility  in  Chrmany 
during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Wm.  Rullkoetter.    June  IL 
Some  of  Goethe's  Poems  Relative  to  the 
Weimar  Circle. 

Dr.  Camillo  von  Klenze. 
Tlie  Question  of  a  Middle  High  German 

Schriftepraehe. 
Assistant  Professor  H.  ScHMiDT-WABTENBERa. 

June  18. 


THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

Seneca's  Tragedy  of  Medea. 

Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 


May  4. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB. 

Gauss^  Method   of    Determining  Secular 

Perturbations  with  an  Application 

to  the  Action  of  Neptune  on  Uranus. 

Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See. 
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A  New   Transcendentally  Transcendental 

Function, 

Pbofessor  E.  H.  Moore.     April  6. 
(Abstract  in  Calendar  9.  p.  98). 
Kronecker^s  Evolution  of  Oauas*  Sum. 

W.  B.  Hupp. 
Review  of  Bachmann*8  ^*Die  Elemente  der 
Zahlen  Theorie'*  (Leipzig,  1882). 

Dr.  J.  W.  A.  Young.    April  20. 
ConceTi^ing  the    Theory  of  Determinants 
of  Infinite  Order,    (Published  in  full 
in  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Math- 
ematical Society,  vol.  iii,  215-222.) 

Dr.  J.  H.  Boyd.      May  4. 
Concerning  the  Theory  of  Determinants  of 
Infinite  Order, 

Propessor  E.  H.  Moore.     May  18. 
Cayley's    Original  Memoir    on   Matrices. 
(Published  in  the  Phil  Trans,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  1858). 

Frances  Hardoastle.     June  1. 
Concerning  Groups  of  Linear  Ternary  Sub- 
stitutions, 
AssiSTAirr  Propessor  H.  Maschke.    June  15. 


Practical  Banking. 


J.  J.  P.  Odell.     May  24. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB. 

The  Oalatia  of  the  Acts, 

C.  W.  Votaw.      June  7. 

(Printed  in  full  in  the  Biblical  World,  Vol.  iy.,  pp.  456-62). 

In  addition,  this  club  held  a  Journal  meeting  April 
18. 


May  9. 


THE  PALJEONTOLOQICAL  CLUB, 
Paper  by  Bashford  Dean  on  Cladosclache. 
Review. 

Dr.  O.  p.  Hay. 
The  Relationship  of  the  Mosasauridae, 

Assistant  Propessor  George  Baur. 
Biomony  of  the  Ocean,  by  Walther, 

Dr.  E.  C.  Quereau.     May  21. 
Oeographical  Distribution  and  the  Origin 
of  Species, 

Assistant  Propessor  George  Baur. 
The  Box  Tortoises  of  North  America. 

W.  E.  Taylor.      June  4. 
On  the  Cranial  Arches  of  the  Higher  Vertebra, 

Assistant  Propessor  George  Baur.    June  18. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB, 

The  Monetary  Situation  in  San  Domingo, 
Head  Propessor  J.  Lawrence  Lauohlin. 


THE    POLITICAL    SCIENCE    AND    HISTORY 
CLUB. 

*•  The  Witenagemot:* 

W.C.  Wilcox.   April  11. 

Review    of   Professor    Hinsdale^s    Book, 

**How  to  Study  and  Teach  History." 

J.  W.  Pertig. 

Symposium  on  the  Study  of  History  in 

European  and  American  University, 

viz.  : 

Oxford :  F.  C.  Brown. 
Berlin :  Charles  T.  Conger. 
Freiburg :  Propessor  B.  S.  Terry. 
Harvard :  R.  C.  H.  Catterall.         April  25. 
An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  the  History  of 
Reconstruction, 

J.  W.  Thompson.       May  9. 
Pre-Norman  Feudalism  in  England, 

H.  N.  Ogden.     May  23. 
^*  Legislation  under  the  Norman  Kings  of 
England,'* 

W.  C.  Wilcox.      June  6. 


THE  ROMANCE  CLUB, 

The  first  French  Grammar  by  an  English- 
man  {John  Palsgraw,  1530), 

Q,  D.  Fairpield.     May  18. 


THE  SEMITIC  CLUB, 

The  Sources  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 

Theo.  G.  Scares. 
A  Study  of  the  Hebrew  terms  for  Idolatry, 
in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 

Hervey  F.  Mallory.    April  26. 
The    Trial  of   Henry   Preserved  Smith, 
before   the   Cfeneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  1894, 
Head  Propessor  William,  R.  Harper.     May  31. 


Apnl26. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CLUB. 

Organized  Labor, 

John  J.  McGrath.    April  24. 
President  of  the  Chicago  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly. 
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Debate.    Reeolved:   That  the  adoption  of 
the  Single  Tax  Theory  is  a  desirable 
and  practical  reform. 
Affirmatiye.— Mr.  J.  H.  Moors, 

C.  S.  Boyd, 

F.  W.  Sanders. 
Negative. — G.  R.  Kirkpatriok, 

D.  CAtkinson, 
C.  H.  Hastings. 

The  Use  of  Statistiea  in  Social  Study, 

Dr.  I.  A.  HoDRWiCH. 

Introduction  of  Sociology  into  Secondary 
Schools, 

Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  this  club  has 
held  Journal  Meetings  April  10,  May 
8,  and  June  5, 


THE  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  CLUB. 

Buddha  and  Christ  compared, 

E.  C.  Sanderson. 

Exhibition  of  Objects, 

Assistant  Professor  Frederick  Starr.   April  17. 

Mohammedanism  as  seen  at  Home. 

Dean  A.  Walker.     May  22. 


Mayl. 


May  22. 


June  19. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY, 

Pleasure  and  Pain, 

Dr.  Sidney  E.  Mezbs,       May  7. 


THE  PROHIBITION  CLUB, 

A  new  Solution  of  an  old  Problem, 

V.  C.  Campbell,     May  18. 
of  Canada. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PAPERS. 

Read  before  the  Viitvenity  Union,  the  Philological  Society,  and  the  Departmental  Clubs. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL 

THOUGHT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I.  W.  HOWXBTH. 

The  porpooe  of  this  paper  was  to  present  the  aotaal  condi- 
tion of  thought  in  ttiis  country  about  the  science  of  sociology. 
Popular  thought  was  shown  to  be  Tagne,  confusing  sociology 
with  charitable  and  other  reforms.  There  is  a  general  disposi- 
tion, howerer,  to  inquire  about  sociology,  and  to  welcome  any 
contribution  it  can  offer  toward  the  solution  of  social  problems. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  sociology  proposes  to 
solve  at  once  all  social  problems,  or  that  it  is  even  ready  to 
answer  all  questions  asked  concerning  it.  Sociology  would  rather 
ask  questions  than  answer  them.  Just  now  it  is  engaged  in  the 
task  of  freeing  itself  from  charlatanry  and  metaphysics.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  it  can  formulate  precise  definitionSt  and 
a  longer  time  before  it  can  point  the  way  out  of  our  present 
social  diflioulties. 

To  determine  the  condition  of  thought  among  sociologists 
themselTos  the  following  questions  were  sent  to  all  the  teachers 
of  sociology  in  the  United  States,  and  to  others  known  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  and  entitled  to  express  an 
opinion : 

(1)  Which  term  do  you  prefer,  social  science  or  sociology? 
(2)  Do  you  think  the  study  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  science  ?  (3) 
In  what  department  does  it  belong  ?  (4)  What  is  its  relation 
to  Political  Economy?   History?  Political  Science?  Ethics? 

(5)  How  much  of  the  subject  should  taught  in  the  High  School  ? 

(6)  In  what  year  of  the  college  course  should  the  subject  be 
introduced,  and  what  studies  do  you  regard  as  directly  prepara- 
tory ?  (7)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  course  that  should  be 
offered  to  undergraduates?  (8)  Would  you  diyide  the  subject 
into  DescriptiTe,  Static  and  Dynamic,  and  in  what  sense  do  you 
oae  each  of  these  terms  ?  (9)  What  relative  importance  does  the 
treatment  of  the  dependent,  defectire  and  delinquent  classes 
bold? 

The  various  answers  to  these  questions  reveal  the  chaotic 
condition  of  expert  opinion  about  sociology.  On  none  of  the 
questions  was  there  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  on  most  of  them 
there  was  the  widest  divergence. 

This  unsettled  condition  of  thought  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  taken  as  a  reproach  against  sociology.  It  is  one  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  growth  of  the  science.  And  this  growth  must  be 
•low.  Hurry  is  the  great  temptation  of  the  sociological  student. 
It  is  such  a  fine  thing  to  prescribe  a  panacea  for  the  social  body 
when  it  is  so  plainly  in  need  of  a  remedy  ;  to  propose  a  reform, 
even  though  it  be  a  doubtful  one,  and  be  a  leader  in  it ;  to  win 
notoriety,  at  the  head  of  an  industrial  army,  lor  instance,  that  it 
seems  to  be  very  commonplace  indeed  to  settle  down  to  scientific 
investigation  of  facts  and  causes,  without  the  expectation  of 
immediately  changing  the  social  order.  And  yet  this  is  what 
the  scientific  student  of  sociology  must  do.  He  **  must  be  con- 
tent with  greatly  moderated  expectations*  while  he  perseveres 
with  undiminished  efforts.  He  lias  to  see  how  comparatively 
little  can  be  done  and  yet  find  it  worth  widle  to  do  that  little  ; 


so  uniting  philanthropic  energy  with  philosophic  calm.'*  Only 
so  can  he  hope  to  be  worthy  of  his  calling,  and  advance  the  con- 
dition of  sociological  thought. 

[The  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  September  num- 
ber of  the  American  AnnaU  of  PoliticcU  and  Social  Science, 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  INDO-EUROPEANS. 
JB88IB  L.  JONBS. 

After  the  dose  relationship  of  Sanskrit  to  the  languages  of 
Europe  had  been  discovered  and  the  science  of  Comparative 
Philology  had  arisen,  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  this  new  science 
was  to  find  the  home  of  the  race  which  spoke  the  original  Indo- 
European  language.  For  a  time  Sanskrit  on  account  of  its  great 
antiquity  was  supposed  to  be  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indo- 
Europeans,  and  their  home  was  located  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  The  languages  of  Persia  were  found  to  be  still  older,  and 
the  plateau  of  Pamir  was  then  selected  as  the  home  of  the  primi- 
tive race.  From  words  which  are  common  to  several  of  the  Indo- 
Eurppean  languages  and  which  must  therefore  have  existed  in 
the  original  tongue,  attempts  were  made  to  reconstruct  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 

The  theory  of  an  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Indo-Europeans  was 
held  for  many  years  by  all  prominent  philologists  until  1851, 
when  Latham  suggested  eastern  Europe  as  the  original  home. 
Later  Whitney,  Ben^ey,  Geiger,  and  Cuno  also  expressed  their 
belief  in  a  European  Home,  and  their  views  have  gradually 
gained  the  support  of  the  majority  of  philologists.  Anthropol- 
ogists have  also  been  busy  with  this  question,  examining  caves 
and  kitchen-middens.  Penka  has  located  the  original  home  in 
Scandinavia.  America  has  been  only  a  lookeron  in  the  dispute 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  President  Warren  suggested  a  theory 
which  gives  her  an  equal  chance  with  other  nations  in  her 
claims  for  the  original  home,  since  this  theory  locates  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  Indo-Europeans  as  well,  at  the 
North  Pole.  It  is  time  that  the  last  word  in  this  controversy  be 
spoken  and  that  the  shades  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  which  have 
been  wandering  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  be  located  in 
their  original  home. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  A  TRAGEDY. 
FLORENCE  WILKINSON. 

As  a  bit  of  normal  training  in  the  great  school  of  literary 
appreciation,  we  will  attempt  a  creative  experiment,  and  this 
experiment  will  be  a  classic  drama  founded  upon  a  Hebrew  nar- 
rative. We  select  the  story  of  Jael  and  Sisera  and  call  our  trag- 
edy, '*  The  Tents  of  the  Wanderers,"  a  name  suggested  by  the 
Hebrew  phrase  ZancMnnim  which  has  been  hypothetically  trans- 
lated "the  Wanderers."  The  location  of  Jael  is  described  in 
Judges  as  by  **  the  oak  in  Zaanannim." 

We  select,  as  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe, before  the  tents  of  the  Wanderers  on  the  green  hills  of 
Kedesh.    The  day  is  the  day  of  the  fatal  battle  when  Sisera  was 
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routed  by  Barak ;  and  our  characters  are  Heber,  Jael,  Barak, 
and  Sisera.  The  chorus  are  Arab  i^'omen,  attendants  of  Jael. 
The  stage-scenery  consists  of  the  low  black  tents  of  the  Arabs 
beneath  their  spreading  oaks.  The  background  represents  moun- 
tainous scenery  beneath  a  stormy  sky.  On  the  right  a  shepherd's 
path  leads  away  to  the  Valley  of  the  Kishon,  where  the  battle  was 
fought.  On  the  left,  the  distance  side,  a  road  leads  to  Harosheth, 
the  fortified  city  of  the  Gentiles. 

Heber,  anxiously  forecasting  the  weather,  oi>en8  the  play  by 
a  speech: 

**  How  silvery  against  that  sombre  sky- 
Yon  shivering  poplars  shake  their  crown  of  leaves ! " 
A  sound  like  a  distant  trumpet  is  heard,  and  Jael  rushes  out 
cf  her  tent  and  sings : 

**  Lo !  the  blast  of  the  horn, 
The  voice  of  the  Lord ! " 
A  scene  results  between  Jael  and  Heber  which  brings  out  the 
facts  that  he  is  a  spy.  betraying  Israel  to  Canaan,  and  she, 
secretly  friendly  to  Israel.  Heber,  overcome  with  dismal  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  result  of  his  negotiations,  hurries  away  on 
horseback  to  find  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  and  claim  his  reward 
from  him.  The  chorus  sing  a  stasimon  on  the  strength  of  Canaan 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  Kenites.  The  first  episode  is  the 
arrival  of  the  heathen  general,  battle-stained  and  panting,  before 
the  tent  of  Jael.  The  Bible  narrative  is  dosely  followed,  and 
while  Sisera  and  his  hostess  are  within  the  tent,  the  chorus 
(dramatic  irony)  sing  a  stasimon  on  the  glories  of  hospitality. 
The  next  stage-episode  is  the  scene  between  Barak,  the  pursuing 
general,  and  Jael.  She  puts  him  off  and  repels  him  from  her 
tent.  This  is  to  delay  the  situation.  A  forensic  contest  takes 
place  between  them  on  her  respective  duties  to  Israel  and  to 
her  husband  and  husband's  honor.  After  a  prolonged  argument, 
while,  as  we  know,  Sisera  lies  dead  within,  the  tent-interior  is 
suddenly  disclosed,  and  Jael  urges  Barak  to  behold  her  deed 
and  then  flee,  lest  her  husband  may  return  and  wreak  his 
wrath  upon  them  both.  Barak  protests  he  will  not  leave  her 
now.  At  the  sound  of  footsteps  and  music  in  the  glen,  Jael 
shrinks  in  fright.  Deborah  then  appears  at  the  head  of  a  train 
of  women.    The  chorus  sing : 

*'  I  hear  the  sound  of  cymbnls  clashed 
From  Tanaach's  wide  meadow. 
But  silence  where  the  chariots  crashed 
In  the  valley  of  Megiddo." 
Then  the  actors  on  the  stage,  with  the  chorus,  join  in  a  lyric 
'concerto,  which  we  adapt  from  Deborah's  song  of  triumph  in 
J'udges. 

The  chorus  take  the  initiative;  Barak  continues  telling  of 
the  strength  of  the  Lord  in  times  past.  Deborah  goes  on  with 
the  story  of  Israel's  idolatry  and  weakness.  The  chorus  break 
into  a  frenzy  of  invocation : 

"  Awake,  O  Deborah,  awake, 
And  utter  a  Joyful  song  I 
Awake,  awake  I 

Arise,  O  Barak,  arise, 
And  lead  captivity  captive ! 
Arise,  arise ! " 
Barak  responds,  telling  the  story  of  his  levy  of  the  tribes. 
He  describes  the  storm  that  aided  his  army. 
**  At  Tanaach  they  fought. 
But  heaven  was  their  foe ; 
The  stars  in  their  courses 
Were  the  enemy's  forces ; 
The  stars  against  Sisera  fought, 
And  Kishon,  the  river,  he  swept  them  away, 
That  angient  river,  he  swept  them  away." 


Deborah  follows  with  an  impressionist's  picture  of  the  panic 
after  the  battle,  and  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Jael's  deed, 
hurrying  into  accelerated  rhythm : 

**  Yea,  she  pierced  and  struck  through  his  temples,  through  hia 
temples  she  struck  him  well. 
At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay ;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he 
fell." 
She  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger,  one  of 
Heber's  men,  who  tells  of  Heber's  arrival  at  Heroz  and  his  meet- 
ing with  Jabin  there,  their  quarrel,  and  how  they  slew  each 
other.    At  this  moment  a  flash  of  lightning  illumines  the  sky, 
and  a  crash  of  falling  walls  is  heard.    Deborah  breaks  into  soa« 
(stage-lyric) : 

**  The  curse  of  the  Lord  upon  Meroz  has  fallen 
The  breath  of  the  Lord  like  fire." 
And  the  tragedy  is  closed  by  the  solemn  words  of  the  chorus, 
chanting  a  conclusion  to  the  concerto : 

"  So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish.  Lord  of  thunder.  Lord  of  light. 
But  let  them  that  love  thee  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth 
in  his  might." 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  VIRGINIAS. 
HOWABD  N.  OODEN. 

The  literary  product  of  the  two  Virginias  may  be  roughly 
grouped  into  the  following  periods  :  (1)  The  Colonial,  from 
1606  to  1750;  (2)  The  Revolutionary,  from  1750  to  1800;  (3)  The 
National,  from  1800  to  1860;  (4)  The  Literature  of  West  Virginia, 
since  1860;  and  (5)  The  Literature  of  Virginia  since  1860.  The 
fifth  or  last  division  was  not  discussed  in  this  paper. 

In  the  first  or  Colonial  period  the  writings  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  George  Percy,  William  Strachey,  and  George  Sandys  were 
described.  Alexander  Whittaker,  the  "Apostle  of  Virginia," 
was  the  first  writer  to  make  the  colony  his  permanent  home. 
His  book,  printed  in  London,  1613,  was  entitled  **Good  News 
from  Virginia." 

The  blank  verse  lines  on  the  death  of  Nathaniel  Bacon, 
found  more  than  a  century  after  the  event  they  commemorate, 
were  read  and  commented  upon.  In  1693  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege was  founded,  with  Dr  James  Blair,  a  voluminous  sermon 
writer,  as  President.  In  1705  Robert  B«verly  published  a  sketch 
of  the  History  of  Virginia,  distinguished  for  its  graceful  style. 
In  1724  Rev.  Hugh  Jones  prepared  an  English  Grammar,  '*Aooi- 
dence  to  Mathematics,"  and  "Accidence  to  Christianity,"  for 
use  as  school  text-books.  In  1729  Ck>l.  William  Byrd  wrote  an 
account  of  the  Running  of  the  Dividing  Line  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  abounding  in  refreshingly  witty  descrip- 
tions of  the  Carolinians  of  his  day,  but  this  HSS  was  not  printed 
until  1841. 

The  Revolutionary  period  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
oratorical  productions  of  Henry,  Pendleton,  Lee,  and  Randolph, 
and  the  political  and  juridical  writings  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Mason,  Tucker,  and  Marshall.  The  poetry  of  the 
time  was  of  the  didactic  and  artificial  type  of  eighteenth  century 
English  verse. 

In  the  National  period.  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, and  the  Tuckers  and  Lee  continue  their  political  writings. 
Axel  P.  Upshur  writes  his  Exposition  of  the  U.  S.  C3onstitu^on, 
and  Gov.  Henry  A.  Wise,  "  The  Seven  Decades."  In  History  and 
Biography  the  most  notable  books  are  Rives*  Life  and  Timee  of 
James  Madison,  Garland's  Life  of  John  Randolph,  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington,  Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  and  Alex.  S. 
Withers'  Border  Warfare. 

In  prose  fiction  the  writings  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  John  R, 
Thompson,  editor  of  the  S(mthem  Literary  Mtuenger;  John  B. 
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Cooke,  Philip  P.  C!ooke,  and  George  W.  Bagby,  the  hamoriet, 
were  commented  upon.  In  poetry  the  translations  of  Mumford 
and  Dabney,  and  the  works  of  Poe,  P.  P.  Cooke,  Messrs.  Preston, 
Thompson  and  others  were  illustrated  and  compared. 

In  the  fourth  dirision.  West  Virginia  Literature  since  1860, 
special  attention  was  directed  to  the  recent  development  of 
X^yric  poetry.  Extracts  from  the  collections  of  Daniel  B.  Lucas, 
**A  Wreath  of  Eglantine,"  and  "Ballads  and  Madrigals" ;  from 
Mrs.  Danske  Dandridge*8  '*Joy"  and  "Rose  Brake";  from 
Waitman  Barbels  "Ashes  and  Incense,"  Emma  Withers*  "  Mil- 
wood  Chimes,"  and  Hu  Maxwell's  "  Idylls  of  the  Golden  Shore," 
^rere  read.  In  blank  verse,  "Change,"  "The  Sons  of  €k)dwin," 
and  "At  the  Court  of  King  Edwin"— the  last  two,  dramatic 
poems,  the  works  of  William  Leighton,  Jr.,  are  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  perhaps  the  best  productions. 

Virginian  writers  have  attained  greatest  excellence,  first,  in 
oratory  and  historical  and  political  writing;  and,  second,  in 
Liyric  poetry.  (See  the  writer's  work  on  "  The  Literature  of  the 
Virginias,"  now  in  preparation.) 


STUDIES  IN  MILTON* 8  POETIC  STYLE. 
JEMNETTB  OABPBNTES. 

1.  The  eriticst  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing to  Milton  majesty  of  style. 

2.  Mitton^g  diction  was  discussed  under  three  heads:  (a) 
Number  of  Words.  (6)  Repetition  of  Words,  (c)  Character  of 
Words. 

Pattison  speaks  of  "Milton's  limited  vocabulary,"  as  com- 
pared with  Shakespeare's.  Tables  were  given  to  show  that 
^rhen  equal  amounts  of  material  from  different  authors  are 
examined,  Milton's  vocabulary  is  found  to  be  by  no  means  a 
limited  one,  comparatively.  A  study  of  passages  of  equal  length , 
taken  from  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Tennyson,  showed  the  fol- 
lowing results : 

Number  of  Different  Wordt  in  One  Thou$and, 

Comus,  -  -  -  -  -  -     578 

Paradise  Lost,  B.  I.,    -  -  -  -  528 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  -  -         -  -    488 

Passing  of  Arthur,       -  -  -  -  404 

Further  study  of  the  same  passages  showed  that  in  the  fifth 
hundred  of  Paradise  Lost  there  were  sixty-one  words  not  pre- 
Tiously  used,  while  the  fifth  hundred  of  the  Shakespeare  pas- 
sage had  only  forty-three,  and  the  Tennyson  passage,  only  twenty- 
wix.  And  further,  an  examination  of  Comus  showed  that  Milton 
does  not  come  down  to  so  small  a  number  as  twenty-six  in  a  hun- 
dred until  he  reaches  his  twenty-eighth  hundred. 

This  difference  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  infrequent 
use  in  Milton  of  Figures  of  Repetition,  for  which  Tennyson  has 
a  special  liking. 

One  reason  for  Milton's  readers  being  so  fit  and  few  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  his  word$.  The  liumber  who  can  read 
his  poetry  with  ease  is  limited  not  only  by  the  strange  words  he 
usee  but  by  the  strange  senses  in  which  he  uses  familiar  words. 

3.  In  the  study  of  phrases  a  comparison  was  made  between 
limited  passages  from  liilton,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and 
Shakespeare  on  the  basis  of  Sherman's  five  classes,  as  given  in 
his  Analytics  of  Literature.  From  the  table  presented  Milton's 
percentage  of  simple  prose  phrases  is  the  same  as  that  of  Words- 
worth and  Shakespeare,  but  much  larger  than  that  of  Tennyson ; 
while  in  the  poetic  phrase  preeminently  he  has  more  than 
Wordsworth  or  Shakespeare,  but  Tennyson  exceeds  him  by  ten 
percent. 

4.  Brief  discussions  followed  concerning  foreign  construo- 
tions  and  Latinisms,  and  concerning  the  length  and  involved 
character  of  Milton's  sentences. 


LITERARY  CRITICISM  IN  THE  ENGLISH   DRAMA. 
FBBDEBIO  rVBS  CAKPENTBB. 

1)  In  early  literary  periods,  before  the  evolution  of  criticism 
as  an  independent  literary  genre^  the  material  of  criticism  is  to 
be  found  in  other  species  of  composition.  The  Frogs  of  Aris- 
tophanes is  one  of  the  chief  documents  of  Greek  criticism. 
Similarly  there  is  a  series  of  plays  with  a  distinct  critical 
import  in  the  English  drama. 

2)  Nature  of  early 'criticism  (Elizabethan).  The  devices  of 
literary  warfare. 

8)  Forms  taken  by  criticism  in  the  drama : 

a)  Personal  and  satirical  attacks,  b)  Criticism  directed  at 
literary  practice  and  theory.  Questions  of  the  unities,  of  rime, 
of  bombast,  of  Euphemism,  etc.  c)  Cri  ticism  explicit  in  prologue 
and  epilogue,  and  similar  devices,  d)  Criticism  embodied  in 
complete  plays,  usually  parody  and  burlesque. 

4)  Criticism  and  parody  in  Shakespeare. 

5)  Main  drift  of  general  dramatic  criticism.  Two  periods, 
and  two  central  figures :  Ben  Jonson  and  Dryden. 

a)  Ben  Jonson:  Classicism  versus  Romanticism.  Jonson's 
three  objects  of  attack:  the  spectacular  element;  breaches  of 
the  Aristotelian  rules;  the  improper  use  of  "humours."  The 
PoeUuter  as  a  document  in  criticism ;  ih»Satirom€uiix;  preface 
to  Sejanus;  Volpone,  etc.  Jonson's  ideal  of  dramatic  writing. 
b)  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  criticism.  Dryden's 
position  as  a  literary  critic.  The  Rehearsal^  its  chief  points  of 
attack.  The  Critic:  Satire  on  Eighteenth  Century  dramatic 
methods. 

6)  In  general  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  early  dramatic  criticism, 
though  occasional  and  often  personal  in  form,  was  important 
and  vital,  being  attached  to  the  most  important  and  vital  form 
of  literature  of  the  time.  The  losing  party,  the  "classical" 
school,  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  but  were  worsted  in  prac- 
tice. Their  doctrines  fall  in  with  the  tendencies  of  the  next  age, 
and  have  a  considerable  influence.  The  later  criticism,  how- 
ever, reveals  in  itself  the  decline  of  the  drama.  The  questions 
discussed  are  more  numerous,  but  less  fundamental ;  more  tech- 
nical and  less  general.  Serious  criticism  passes  into  other  forms 
of  expression. 


THE  SYNTAX  OF  THE  ADJECTIVE  IN  MIDDLE  HIGH 
GERMAN. 

JB88IB  LOUISE  JONES. 

The  origin  of  the  so-called  strong,  weak,  and  uninflected 
forms  of  the  Germanic  adjective  was  given.  In  the  earlier  period 
each  of  these  forms  had  a  particular  meaning  which  determined 
its  use  syntactically.  This  distinction  of  meaning  is  nearly  lost 
in  the  Middle  High  German  period  and  a  purely  formal  division 
prevails.  Examples  of  the  use  of  the  adjective  in  the  Nibelun- 
genlied  were  given. 


SLANG  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
PAUL  O.  KEEN. 

What  is  slang?  Its  definition  is  difficult.  Webster  rightly 
distingtdshes  between  cant  and  general  slang,  sharply  defining 
the  former,  but  not  the  latter  in  his  definition :  It  is  the  language 
not  authorized  by  classical  writers  and  by  good  usage.  This 
statement  ignores  the  difference  between  the  written  and  spoken 
language  of  a  civilised  nation,  its  whole  modem  colloquial 
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laniniage  bein^  more  or  lesa  unauthorised  bj  clatsioal  writing. 
The  addition :  not  authorised  bj  good  usage,  is  rague  and  not 
entirely  correct;  the  speech  of  the  illiterate,  baby-talk,  the 
foreigner's  broken  language,  many  onomatopoetical  terms,  for 
instance,  not  being  slang.  By  subdiriding  the  oonrersational 
language  into  dialectical  language,  technical  terms,  and  slang,  we 
are  at  least  able  to  state  what  is  not  slang. 

The  history  of  the  origin  and  derelopment  of  slang  giree  us 
a  better  insight  into  its  nature  than  a  definition  can.  We  find 
that  it  originated  in  cant— the  slang  within  the  barriers  of  one 
class.  There  is  a  cant  of  the  slums,  boulerards,  demi-monde, 
prison,  barracks,  nary,  workshops,  studios,  newspaper  offices, 
theaters,  sportsmen,  waiters,  pupils,  clergymen,  etc.  The  differ- 
ent ncteds  of  each  profession  develop  its  cant  differently;  the 
thieves-patter  being  at  the  head.  The  most  commonly-used  cant 
terms--those  that  became  widely  known  by  virtue  of  patness 
and  expressiveness— formed  the  basis  of  a  general  slang.  Slang, 
then,  combined  from  the  various  cants  is  an  aggregation  of  their 
best  material. 

How  do  German  slang  and  French  argot  comx>are  with  slang 
in  English  ?  Slang,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  is  still  in 
its  infancy  in  Germany.  Reasons  for  this :  The  stationary  con- 
dition of  the  German  people ;  the  small  amount  of  traveling 
done  by  them.  The  counter-influence  of  schools.  The  spirit  of 
caste  in  Germany.  The  great  vitality  of  German  dialects.  The 
first  and  second  hold  good  also  for  France.  The  third  and 
fourth  must  then  be  decisive,  as  France  owns  a  fiourishlng  slang. 
If  argot  is  not  so  prevalent  as  American  slang,  it  is  because  of 
the  French  nation's  more  developed  sense  for  form,  and  its 
higher  respect  for  its  native  tongue. 

What  are  the  causes  for  the  continued  rapid  development  of 
slang?  The  caste-leveling  tendencies  of  our  age  (democratic 
America  overrun  with  slang).  The  reaction  of  human  nature 
against  the  artificiality  of  a  conventional  speech.  The  slang- 
term  being  often  more  expressive  than  its  synonym  in  ordinary 
language.    Slang  being  self-creative. 

Why  should  slang  be  studied  ?  As  a  valuable  source  for  the 
history  of  civilisation,  sharply  reflecting  the  foibles  and  pre- 
dominant vices  of  a  nation.  As  a  field  for  philological  research : 
in  its  etjrmology,  as  regenerative,  word-forming  factor. 

The  German  language  has  not  yet  produced  a  name  for  slang. 
Notice  in  German  dictionaries:  Gaunersprache,  Rotwiilsch, 
Kauderwalsch,  Pdbelsprache,  Kunstsprache. 

French  argot,  the  etymology  of  which  is  uncertain,  originally 
the  language  of  thieves,  to  be  translated  into  English  by  cant. 


THE    ORIGIN    OF    GERMANIC  /« ;    A    REVIEW    OP 
RECENT   THEORIES. 

H.  BCHMIDT-WABTBNBBBO. 

Of  the  two  /  sounds  in  Germanic  {r  =  I.-K  i;  OHG.  O.N.  d, 
etc.;  /a  =  OHG.  /*>  eo,  ta,  io^  ie,  O.N.  #,  etc.)  the  origin  of  the 
latter  offers  difficulties.  It  is  found  a)  in  Latin  loanwords,  h)  in 
Teutonic  words,  c)  as  root  vowel  of  preterites  with  reduplicating 
verbs.    Only  a)  and  h)  are  considered  here. 

The  value  of  /« :  all  Germanic  dialects,  except  OHG.,  point  to 
/.  The  latter  must  be  special  development  /"*•<,***•  ^a,  ia; 
against  Frans,  Die  lateinUch^romani9ch€n  Elemente  im  Althoch' 
devUchen.  Mahlow,  S(chrador  (BB.  15, 131),  and  Kluge  (Grund- 
riss  I.,  356)  consider  i  a  contraction  from  i-^  a  (r) ;  this  view  is  to 
be  rejected  (cf.  Gothic  wnbiarja).  The  occurrence  of  ^»  by  the 
side  of  'X  leads  to  the  supposition  that  i'  is  an  ahlautform  of  H 
(cf.  JeUinek,  PBB.  15,297;  Sievers,  PBB.  16,258;  18,409).  This 
theory  explains  the  appearance  of  /  in  some  of  the  small  class 
of  words ;  in  others  it  must  be  considered  as  LauUuhftitution. 


OAUSS'S     METHOD      OP      DETERMINING      SECULAR 
PERTURBATIONS,  WITH  A  NUMERICAL  APPLICA- 
TION TO  THE  ACTION  OP  NEPTUNE  ON  URANUS. 
T.  J.  J.  8XB. 

The  speaker  began  by  pointing  out  the  distinction  between 
periodical  and  secular  inequalities,  and  then  sketched  briefly 
the  work  of  the  great  mathematicians  on  the  secular  perturba* 
tions  of  the  planets.  After  surveying  the  work  of  Lagrange  and 
Laplace,  which  depends  upon  analytical  developments  in  series, 
expanded  according  to  the  powers  and  products  of  the  eooen- 
tricities  and  inclinations  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits,  the  speaker 
came  to  the  method  of  (^uss,  which  was  first  developed  in  a 
memoir  on  the  attraction  of  a  certain  form  of  elliptical  ring, 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  (}Ottingen  in 
1818.  Since  the  secular  perturbations  depend  only  upon  the 
mean  action  of  the  planets  from  age  to  age.  Gauss  conceived  the 
idea  of  substituting  a  certain  form  of  elliptical  ring  for  the 
moving  planet.  The  determination  of  the  attraction  of  these 
rings  involves  the  use  of  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first  and  second 
kinds. 

The  mass  is  imagined  to  be  distributed  around  the  orbit  in 
such  a  way  that  equal  areas  described  by  the  radius  vector  will 
include  equal  portions  of  the  planet's  mass.  Dr.  See  gave  the 
principal  steps  in  the  investigation  for  finding  the  action  of  such 
elliptic  rings,  and  called  attention  to  the  high  importance  of 
the  memoirs  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Hill  and  M.  Callandreau,  which  not 
only  develop  the  theory  of  Gauss's  method,  but  also  give  auxil- 
iary tables  for  facilitating  its  application. 

The  speaker  then  gave  the  results  of  his  investigation  of  the 
secular  perturbations  of  Uranus  arising  from  the  action  of  Nep- 
tune. The  values  found  by  the  rigorous  method  of  (Hiuss  were 
shown  to  agree  very  well  with  those  obtained  by  Leverrier  from 
the  expansion  in  series,  when  the  masses  used  by  Leverrier  are 
corrected  so  as  to  accord  with  modem  observations. 


CONCERNING  AN  APPLICATION  OP  DETERMINANTS 

Of  Infinite  Order  to  the  Theory  of  Linear 
Differential  Eqtuitions. 

JAMBS  HARRINGTON  BOTD. 

Literature :  G.  W.  Hill's  memoir,  **  On  the  part  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  lunar  perigee  which  is  a  function  of  the  mean  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,"  (Cambridge,  Wilson,  1877 ;  Acta  Matha- 
matica^T.S).  Helge  von  Koch's  two  memoirs,  the  first  **3ar 
une  application  des  d6terminants  infinis  ii  la  th6orie  des  Equa- 
tions diff^rentielles  lin^ires."  (Acta  Mathematical  T.  15) ;  a 
second  memoir,  "  Sur  les  determinants  infinis  et  les  6quations 
diff^rentielles  lin^aires."    {Acta  Mathematica,  T.  16). 

If  the  coefficients  of  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  nth 
order  are  uniform  analytic  functions  the  independent  variable  x 
(y  being  the  dependent  variable)  which  in  the  region  about  a 
certain  point,  for  example,  x=o,  can  be  represented  by  Laurent's 
series,  we  know,  by  certain  important  researches  of  Fuchs  that 
there  exists  at  least  one  integral  which  in  the  region  of  the  point 
mentioned  can  be  written  in  the  form 

y  =  3r'  O  (x), 
r  being  a  quantity  independent  of  x  and  Q(x)  a  series  of 
Laurent.  In  the  particular  case  where  G(x)  contains  but  a 
finite  number  of  terms  involving  negative  powers  of  x,  the  ooAf- 
ficients  of  this  series  are  given  by  recurring  formulas  (Fuchs, 
Crelle,  T.  66).  But  in  the  general  case,  if  we  seek  to  determine 
the  coefficients  we  obtain  an  infinite  system  of  linear  equations. 
One  such  system  has  been  studied  for  the  first  time  by  Hill  (in 
the  memoir  cited  above),  who  on  integrating  a  certain  differen- 
tial equation  of  the  second  order  was  led  to  the  evaluation  of  a 
determinant  of  infinite  order. 

Yon  Koch,  in  his  first  memoir,  making  use  of  two  theorems 
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ooncemiDs  the  oonrergenoy  of  detenninanto  of  infinite  order 
dne  to  Poinear^  (Bulletin  de  la  wciiti  mctthimatique  de 
France,  T.  14,  p.77),  ebows,  under  certain  limitations,  how  to 
oonstmot  the  fundamental  tyttem  of  integrals  belonging  to  a 
linear  homogeneous  differential  equation  of  the  nth  order. 

In  his  second  memoir  Ton  Koch  by  an  application  of 
determinants  of  infinite  order  solves  the  following  problem. 
Being  given  an  homogeneous  linear  differential  equation  of  any 
order  whose  coefficients  are  holomorphic  in  the  interior  of  a 
certain  circular  ring ;  find  for  this  region  a  fundamental  system 
of  integrals  under  the  analytic  form,  which  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  Fnehs  always  characterises  the  integrals  belonging 
to  such  a  portion  of  the  plane  (Fuchs,  Crelle,  T.  66). 

CONCBRNINQ  THE  THEORY  OP  DETERMINANTS  OP 
INPINITE  ORDER. 
B.  HASTINGS  MOOBB. 

A  brief  characterisation  of  the  following  papers :  Appsll  ; 
Sur  une  m6thode  fl^mentaire  pour  obtenir  les  d^eloppements 
en  series  trigonom^trique  dee  f  onctions  elliptiques  (Bulletin  de  la 
eociiU  mathhnaiique  de  France,  vol.  13.  pp.  1-18, 1884):  VomOAsA ; 
Bemarqnes  sur  Temploi  de  la  m^thode  pr6cedente  ({&<d.,pp. 
19-27) :  Hill  ;  On  the  part  of  the  motion  of  the  lunar  perigee 
which  is  a  function  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
(Cambridge,  1877 ;  reprinted  with  additions,  Acta  Mathematical 
Tol.  8,  pp.  1-96, 1886) :  PomcABtf ;  Sur  les  determinants  d'  ordre 
inftni  iBuOetin  .  .  . ,  vol.  14,  pp.  77-90, 1886) :  von  Kooh  ;  Sur  une 
application  des  determinants  infinis  a  la  th^orie  dee  Equations 
diffdrentielles  lln^aires  {Acta  McUhematica,  vol.  15,  pp.  53-63, 
1891) :  TON  Koch  ;  Sur  les  determinants  infinis  et  les  equations 
differentielles  lineaiies  {Acta  Mathematical  vol.  16,  217-286, 
1892-8).  

CONCERNING   GROUPS    OP    LINEAR   TERNARY 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 

H.  MA8CHSB. 

The  paper  deals  with  those  groups  G  of  a  finite  number  of 
linear  ternary  substitutions  which  leave,  when  represented 
geometrically,  the  triangle  of  reference  unchanged.  The  study 
of  the  invariants  of  these  groups  has  been  neglected  so  far  on 
account  of  the  apparently  simple  structure  of  the  groups,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  proves  to  be  indispensable  for  the  investi- 
gation of  ternary  and  quaternary  finite  groups  which  contain 
groups  G  as  subgroups. 

It  is  shown  in  the  paper  how  the  problem  can  be  solved  com- 
pletely  for  the  most  important  case  where  two  generating  substi- 
tutions of  G  are  given,  one  of  which  produces  the  alternate 
permutation-group  of  the  variables  while  the  other  multiplies 
each  variable  by  arbitrarily  given  roots  of  unity.  The  number 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  invariants  of  G  are  closely  connected 
with  a  quadratic  form  which  is  determined  by  the  constants  of 
the  roots  of  unity  entering  in  the  coefficients  of  the  substitutions 
of  G.  

THE  WITENAQEMOT. 
W.  C.  WILCOX. 

Preliminary  Thetie:  The  witenagemot  became,  before  the 
the  Norman  Conquest,  an  aristocratic,  governmental  body  in 
which  only  a  limited  number  of  dignitaries  had  a  right  of 
attendance  either  in  theory  or  practice.  In  special  cases,  how- 
ever, the  witenagemot  was  attended  by  classes  of  men  besides  its 
usual  members,  but  who  had  a  right  of  attendance  only  as  it  was 
accorded  them  in  these  special  cases. 

Final  Theeie:  The  witenagemot  did  not  survive  the  Norman 
Conquest  either  in  theory  or  practice. 

The  history  of  the  English  National  Assembly  may  be  divided 
into  three  epochs :  1.  First,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  con- 


solidation of  the  seven  kingdoms  under  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  827 
A.D.  In  this  first  period  there  was  probably  a  witenagemot. 
There  certainly  was  a  national  assembly  and  it  was  probably 
aristocratic  in  character.  The  family  was  the  historical  and 
legal  basis  of  the  state.  The  moots  of  the  kingdom  were  known 
by  various  names,  as  Folk-Moot,  Witenagemot,  General  Assembly, 
etc.  There  are  several  questions  to  be  considered  and  answered : 
(1)  Was  the  witenagemot  the  only  moot  of  the  kingdom  above 
the  mark-moot  and  above  the  hundred  moot?  Probably.  (2) 
Was  the  national  assembly  before  the  consolidation  aristocratic 
or  democratic  f  It  was  becoming  aristocratic  (3)  Was 
representation  known  in  this  national  assembly?  It  was  not. 
(4)  Was  there  a  shire-moot  before  the  consolidation?  Not 
strictly  such. 

2.  The  second  period  of  the  history  of  the  witenagemot 
extends  from  the  consolidation  in  827  A.D.  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest in  1066  A.D.  Power  became  centralised  in  the  witenage- 
mot. There  were  several  causes  for  this  fact.  The  witenagemot 
became  completely  aristocratic  in  character.  No  principle  of 
representation  was  known.  Freeman^s  position  on  this  point 
incorrect.  There  was  no  property  qualification  for  membership. 
Women  sometimes  attended,  but  always  few  in  number,  and  for 
special  reasons.  The  powers  of  the  witenagemot  were  legisla- 
tive. Judicial,  and  executive. 

3.  The  third  period  of  the  history  of  the  national  assembly 
extends  from  the  conquest  forward.  The  changes  made  obliter- 
ated the  witenagemot.  An  almost  complete  change  was  made  in 
the  personnel  of  the  assembly.  An  equally  great  change  was 
made  in  their  powers.  The  name  was  changed,  also  the  method 
of  summons.  Qualification  for  membership  was  the  summons. 
The  changes  made  were  so  violent  and  radical  as  to  Justify  the 
statement  made  in  the  Final  Thesis. 


AN  UNWRITTEN  CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

JAMBS  WBSTFALL  THOMPSON. 

The  aim  of  the  paper  was  to  show  the  futility  of  trying  to 
base  democratic  institutions  upon  an  ignorant  suffrage ;  that  an 
unwritten  chapter  in  the  history  of  reconstruction  would  reveal 
the  effort  of  the  moderate  portion  of  the  dominant  party  of  the 
Fortieth  Congress  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  XV  amendment, 
and  that  this  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  fierce  eloquence  and 
strenuous  urgenoe  of  the  radical  wing,  led  by  Sumner,  WUson 
and  Pomeroy  in  the  Senate,  and  Boutwell  in  the  House.  The 
paper  took  the  ground  that  the  amendment  was  in  reality  passed, 
not  so  much  to  elevate  the  negro  as  to  humiliate  the  South. 
Specifically,  it  was  attempted  to  show  the  inexpediency  of  lim« 
iting  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  its  control  of  the 
suffrage  as  much  as  the  XY  amendment  does ;  that  control  of  the 
euffrage  to  the  degree  exprested  6y  the  XV  amendment  woe  lodged 
in  Congress,  which  could  have  directed  it  by  legislative  act,  as  to 
time,  place,  manner,  and  q%tali/ication.  The  amendment,  there- 
fore, was  Buperfiuous,  as  well  as  inexpedient,  because  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  National  Government  was.  by  its  expression  in  the 
Constitution,  made  almost  irrevocable. 

The  power  of  Congress  over quaUfications  was  sustained  by: 

(1)  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  including  the  XTV 
amendment. 

(2)  The  purpose  of  its  framers. 

(3)  The  truest  principles  of  political  science. 


PRB-NORMAN  FEUDALISM  IN  ENGLAND. 
HOWABD  N.  OODBN. 

The  primitive  Germanic  institution  of  the  Comitatus,  the 
supposed  source  of  feudal  vassalage,  was  first  examined.  The 
descriptions  given  of  this  institution  in  Ccssar,  Tacitus,  the 
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Btowulf,  the  SeandinaTian  Eddas  and  Sagas,  and  the  fragments 
of  early  Germanic  poetry  were  analysed,  and  the  relation  of  the 
ComitatuB  to  the  Prince,  its  political  function,  its  connection 
with  the  war-band  and  the  militia  organisation  of  the  state,  and 
its  later  decadence  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  were  discussed. 

A  minnte  comparison  of  the  reciprocal  obligations  and  duties 
of  the  Prince  and  Comites.  with  those  of  the  Roman  Patron  and 
Client,  and  Patron  and  Freedman,  and  with  those  of  the  feudal 
lord  and  >assal  reveals  the  identity,  in  spirit  and  form,  of  the 
last  two,  remarkably  confirming  the  proofs  of  their  historical 
connection,  and  that  the  first  relation  was  essentially  different 
from  them.  Historical  evidence  of  the  actual  development  of 
feudal  vassalage  from  the  relation  of  the  Comitatns  is  wanting. 

The  passages  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  charters  evidenc- 
ing the  existence  of  supposed  feudal  practices,  such  as  com- 
mendation, heriots,  private  jurisdictions,  grants  on  condition  of 
military  service,  laen  tenures,  etc.,  were  also  examined. 

The  conclusions  of  the  writer  were  that  the  primitive  Comi- 
tatns was  not  the  historical  source  of  feudal  vassalage,  and  that 
feudal  vassalage  did  not  prevail  among  the  Anglo-Saxons :  that 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times  heriots,  as  contended  by  Spelman,  were 
not  a  kind  of  feudal  aid :  that  **  feuds,"  as  a  species  of  land 
tenure,  and  grants  on  condition  of  military  service  to  the  grantor, 
in  the  feudal  sense,  were  wholly  unknown  to  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  that  grants  of  private  jurisdiction,  as  appurtenant  to  land 
ownership,  were  certainly  not  made  before  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  if  then. 

(A  full  discussion  of  these  and  related  questions  may  be 
found  in  a  thesis,  by  the  writer  on  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
deposited  in  the  library  of  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio.) 


The  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  of  Chicago  is  designed 
principally,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
social  union  among  the  different  organisations.  Its  action  is 
not  binding  upon  the  Unions  who  send  delegates  to  it.  In  this 
it  differs  essentially  from  the  Building  Trades  Council,  which  is 
a  close  union  for  active  assistance  in  strikes,  etc. 


ORGANIZED  LABOR. 

J.  J.  MCORATH. 

The  development  of  machine  production  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  business  in  corporate  concerns  has  resulted  in  practical 
extinguishment  of  the  middle  class  small  employer. 

The  corporate  employer  of  today  is  in  general  so  far  removed 
from  direct  personal  contact  with  his  employees  that  he  can,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  have  very  little  sympathy  for  them.  The 
relation  of  the  two  is  reduced  to  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  aim  of  labor  organization  is  to  give  the  working  man  a 
standing  as  a  man  and  as  a  producer  of  things  useful  to  mankind. 
Without  Labor  Unions  the  life  of  the  modem  wage  worker  weuld 
be  little  better  than  slavery;  with  them,  it  is  comparatively 
independent  and  free  from  uncertainties.  Consciousness  of 
the  power  that  lies  in  the  Union  gives  the  employee  a  satisfying 
feeling  of  independence  and  dignity.  It  makes  his  relation  with 
his  employer  seem  like  a  business  arrangement  between  men  on 
the  same  plane. 

By  thoroughness  of  organization,  the  Labor  Unions  are  able 
to  break  through  all  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  For  eight 
years  the  Bricklayers*  Union  of  Chicago  has  maintained  a  uni- 
form scale  of  wages,  through  the  greatest  variations  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  Labor  Unions,  besides  maintaining  a  uniform 
wage,  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  working  man  in  that 
they  insure  the  prompt  payment  of  wages :  for  the  contractor 
knows  well  that,  unless  the  wages  of  Union  men  are  promptly 
paid,  the  work  will  come  to  a  standstill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Unions  are  in  numerous  respects  an 
advantage  to  the  contractor  and  employer.  The  contractor  is 
certain  as  to  the  wage  which  he  will  have  to  pay  and  can  make 
exact  calculations.  The  Unions  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  charged, 
uphold  their  men  in  **  soldiering"  and  in  slighting  their  work. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  them  have  rules  fining  a  workman 
for  a  bad  job.  The  Bricklayers*  Union  has  recently  fined  men 
for  faulty  sewer  construction. 


THE  SOCIOLOGICAL    METHOD  OP  UNIFYING 
STUDIES. 

O.  S.  HBNDBB80M. 

The  scope  of  Sociology,  descriptive,  statical,  and  dynamical, 
was  discussed.  The  method  of  studying  a  living  community  was 
illustrated  in  detail  by  applying  an  ansJysis  to  a  certain  western 
village.  A  special  family  was  described  in  relation  to  the  organ- 
ization and  movement  of  life  in  the  town,  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  nation.  The  statical  criteria  of  social  judgments  and 
the  dynamic  efforts  at  amelioration  were  disclosed  in  an  actual 
experience.  In  elementary  schools  it  was  urged  that  Sociology 
as  a  distinct  study  should  not  be  introduced,  but  that  each  par- 
ticular study  should  be  codrdinated  with  all  others  in  an  organic 
way  by  making  the  social  life  the  text-book.  Language,  number 
lessons,  artistic  expression,  geography,  history,  economical 
principles,  political  organization,  morals,  and  religion  would 
thus  come  to  be  correlated  parts  of  a  consistent  and  progressive 
method  of  education. 


LEGISLATION  UNDER  THE  NORMAN  KINGS  OP 
ENGLAND. 
W.  O.  WILCOX. 

This  paper  was  an  attempt  to  show  the  special  significance 
oQ  the  Norman  period  in  English  legislation.  The  extent  of  the 
Norman  period  was  decided  to  be  from  the  Conquest  in  1066  A.  D. 
to  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  in  1154  A.  D.  Reasons  for  this  decis- 
ion are  several.  Legislation  is  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in 
constitutional  development.  A  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  legislative  method  and  legislative  matter.  The  change 
in  legislative  method  after  the  conquest  was  most  marked.  It 
betokened  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  Conquest.  It  deter- 
mined the  location  of  sovereignty.  Legislation  was  unequally 
distributed  between  the  central  and  local  governments.  The 
character  of  legislation  differed  somewhat  under  the  four  Nor- 
man kings. 

The  characteristics  of  Norman  legislation  are  most  distinct. 
It  was  foreign  to  the  imperial-municipal  idea  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  equally  foreign  to  the  rep  resentative  idea.  The  legislation 
was  constitutional  rather  than  statutory.  It  was  fragmentary 
and  unsystematic.  It  took  on  the  form  of  voluntary  concessions  by 
the  king  to  the  people.  In  fact,  it  was  sometimes  invol-untary.  It 
was  based  on  individual  will,but  this  willwas  guided  by  precedent. 

The  significance  of  the  Norman  period  in  legislation  consists 
of  several  facts :  (1)  The  three  departments  of  government  were 
never  more  fully  identified  in  England.  (2).  Absolutism  in  Eng- 
lish legislation  was  never  more  complete.  (3)  English  and  Nor- 
mans were  not  only  separate  on  racial  and  social  footing,  but 
equally  separate  as  to  their  legal  and  constitution  status.  (4) 
The  period  was  a  preparation  for  the  later  amalgamation  of 
Norman  and  English  which  began  under  Henry  II.  (5)  It  was  a 
prex>aration  for  legislative  representation.  (6).  The  effects  of 
Norman  legislation  were  marked  upon  Henry  II.,  his  successors, 
and  the  English  people. 

During  the  Norman  period,  legislation  by  the  people,  even  in 
a  remote  sense,  suffered  a  total  eclipse.  Never  was  the  English 
government  based  lees  upon  popular  sovereignty.  But  during 
this  same  period  political  forces  were  at  work  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  bicamearl 
legislature  based  upon  popular  representation. 
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Four  standing  committeee  of  the  Chrietian  Union 
attend  to  the  yarious  branches  of  its  work  :  The  Com- 
mittee on  Biblical  Study,  the  Committee  on  Social 
Life,  the  Committee  on  Philanthropic  Work,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worship.  For  the  first  two 
there  is  no  special  report  at  this  time. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 
The  following  addresses  have  been  delivered  before 
the  Christian  Union  on  Sunday  evenings,  from  April 
to  June,  1894 : 
Rev.  E.  F.  Williams,  D  JD. 
The  Attractions  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Convocation  Sermon.    Tlieatre,  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory,    April  1. 
Head  Professor  H.  P.  Judson,  The  University. 

A  Monk  of  the  Middle  Ages.    April  8. 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmkr,  The  University. 
Value  of  Time.    April  15. 
.  Associate   Professor   Franklin  Johnson,  D.D., 
The  University. 

The  Mission  of  Christ.    April  22. 
Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson,  The  Uni- 
versity. April  29. 
Head  Professor  G.  W.  Northrup,  D.D.,  The  Uni 
versity. 

The  New  Life.    May  6. 
Head  Professor  J.  Laitrenoe  Lauohlin,  The  Uni- 
versity. 

Character,    May  20. 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  The  University. 

The  Business  of  Life.    May  27. 
Mr.  Charles  Zeublin,  The  University. 

Social  Aspects  of  Rationalism.    June  3. 
Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller,  The  University. 

June  10. 
Associate  Professor  George  S.  Goodspeed,  The 
University. 
Jesus'  Estimate  of  a  True  Life.    June  17. 


UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT. 

JThe  University  Settlement  is  located  at  4655  Gross 
Avenue,  near  the  corner  of  Forty-seventh  Street  and 
Ashland  Avenue. 

The  policy  of  the  Settlement  for  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter has  been  to  carry  on  the  work  started  last  year 
sufficiently  to  keep  the  hold  already  gained,  and  yet  to 
suspend  to  a  considerable  extent  the  regular  work  of 


the  public  meetings,  clubs,  and  kindergarten.  Accord- 
ingly, some  19  clubs  and  classes,  witii  a  membership 
of  345,  have  disbanded  for  the  summer ;  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  course  is  also  stopped  temporarily. 

Besides  the  Matron  of  the  Cr^he,  Mrs.  Kate  Wil- 
cox, three  young  men,  two  of  whom  are  graduate 
students  in  the  University,  reside  at  the  Settlement. 

Below  is  the  weekly  programme,  giving  the  meet- 
ings held,  with  the  names  of  those  in  charge : 

Sunday,  4  p.m.,  meeting  for  children,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chase ;  average  attendance,  40. 

Monday,  7  p.m.,  class  in  reading  and  spelling,  Mrs.  Wilcox ; 
average  attendance,  35.  8  p.m.,  young  men*s  class  in  Human 
Physiology,  Mr.  C.  E.  Hemingway. 

Tuesday,  8  p.m.,  music  class  for  young  ladies.  Miss  Thomp- 
son. 

Wednesday,  8  p.m.,  meeting  of  Agassiz  Chapter,  Mr.  Heming- 
way ;  membership,  18. 

Thursday,  7  p.m.,  class  in  reading  and  writing,  Mr.  Wilkins. 

Friday,  Agassiz  field-day. 

Saturday,  7  p.m.,  class  in  reading  and  writing.  Mrs.  Wilkins., 

A  rather  scantily  furnished  reading  room  is  kept 
open  every  evening,  and  throughout  the  day  there  is 
always  some  one  present  to  give  any  help  or  advice 
that  may  be  needed. 

Mr.  Hemingway  is  frequently  called  on  for  medical 
and  surgical  help,  and  is  doing  much  of  the  work  of  a 
free  dispensary.  He  is  also  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
Increased  interest  was  shown  by  the  members  of 
the  association  in  the  work  during  the  Spring  Quarter. 
A  closer  union  between  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  effected.  A  mission  was  established  in  a  building, 
corner  of  Fisk  Street  and  Eighteenth  Place,  in  the 
center  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bohemian  district. 
Sufficient  funds  were  pledged  by  members  of  the  two 
associations  to  support  this  for  six  months.  The 
officers  and  committees  of  the  association  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

President,  A.  T.  Watson;  Vice  President,  H.  D.  Abells; 
Treasurer,  F.  D.  Nichols;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  F.  Hoeic; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  D.  A.  Walker. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

Devotional  Committee: 

W.  E.  Wilkinsi  G.  A.  Bale,  E.  V.  Pierce,  E.  E.  Hartley,  S.  C. 
MoBser. 
Membership  Committee: 

T.  L.  Neff,  B.  R.  Patrick,  W.  P.  Behan,  A.  M.  Wyant.  O.  E 
Wieland. 
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Finance  Committee : 

E.  J.  Goodspeed,  S.  8.  Hageman,  W.  Breeden,  J.  Lamay. 
Reception  Ck>mmittee : 

A.  A.  Stags,  M.  L.  MiUer,  W.  £.  Chalmers,  W.  P.  Behan,  F. 
W.  Woods. 
Miaeionary  Committee : 

F.  O.  Creseey,  J.  F.  Hunter,  J.  Hulahart,  H.  H.  Hewitt. 
Bible  Study  Committee: 

W.  B.  Owen,  T.  A.  OiU,  J.  F.  HobIo,  F.  B.  Bamee,  H.  F.  At- 
wood. 
Intercollegiaie  Work  Committee: 

C.  F.  Kent,  A.  A.  Stagg,  C.  K.  Chase,  J.  E.  Raycroft. 


THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Marked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  the 
association  during  the  Spring  Quarter.  Two  prayer 
meetings  are  held  each  week:  A  noon  meeting  in 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall  Thursday  at  1:30  and  a  imion  meet- 
ing with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Sunday  evening  at  6:45. 
Both  of  these  meetings  have  been  well  attended.  A 
helpful  auxiliary  to  the  association  work  is  the  weekly 
prayer  meeting  held  in  each  of  the  Women's  Houses. 
In  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  association  has 
organized  the  Fisk  Street  Sunday  School  near  West 
Eighteenth  Street.  Sunday  school  and  gospel  services 
are  conducted  every  Sunday  at  3:30  and  8.O0  p.m., 
and  clubs,  a  reading  room,  and  other  features  of  social 
work  are  planned. 

The  following  are  the  committees : 
Executive  Committee: 

President,  Aletheia  Hamilton;  Vice  President,  Louise  C. 
Soovel ;  Recording  Secretary,  Jennie  K.  Boomer ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Harriet  C.  Agerter ;  Treasurer,  Marion  Morgan. 


Reception  Committee: 

Mary  D.  Maynard,  Jennie  K.  Boomer,  Louise  Goodhue,  Jen- 
nette  Kennedy,  Myra  H.  Strawn. 
Membenhip  Committee : 

Louise  Scovel,  Effie  A.  Gardner,  Jean  £.  Colville,  Jennie  K. 
Boomer,  May  J.  Rogers. 
Prayer  Meeting  Committee : 

Florence  L.  Mitchell,  Louise  Goodhue,  Emma  Willard,  Ber- 
dina  M.  Hale,  Martha  Klook. 
Bible  Sttuiy  Committee : 

Mrs.  Zella  A.  Dizson. 
MiMsionary  Committee : 

Cora  Jackson,  Harriet  Agerter,  Ella  Keith,  Flora  M.  Thomp- 
son, Ella  M.  Osgood. 
Inter-Collegiate  Committee : 

Harriet  C.  Agerter.  Jean  £.  Colrilie,  May  J.  Rogers,  Emma 
Walls,  Charlotte  F.  Coe. 
Finance  Committee: 

Marion  Morgan,  Mary  C.  Farr,  Stella  Robertson,  Jean  L 
Odell,  Marion  Cosgrove. 
Fitk  Street  Committee : 

Laura  Willard,  Mary  D.  Maynard,  Florence  L.  Mitchell, 
Dora  Diver.  Mabel  Kells. 
Sub^ommitteee : 

^ndayiScAooI— Laura*  Willard,  Stella  Robertson,  Elisabeth 
McWilliams. 

Ooepel  Meetinga—MAty  D.  Maynard,  Jean  E.  Colrilie. 

Fititotion— Florence  L.   Mitchell,  Ella  M.  Osgood,    Dora 
Diver. 

Finance— Mabel  Kells,  Jennette  Kennedy,  Martha  Klock, 
Jennie  K.  Boomer. 


THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

City  Missions. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Riley.    April  19. 


EXERCISES  IS  THE 

CHAPLAINS  DURING  THE  SPRING 
QUARTER. 

Assistant  Professor  A.  H.  Tolman.    April  2-7. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  H.  Tufts.    April  9-14. 

Head  Professor  G.  W.  Northrup.    April  16-21. 

Professor  E.  G.  Hirsch.    April  23-28. 

Assistant  Professor  B.  F.  Simpson.    April  30-May  5. 

Associate  Professor  G.  S.  Goodspeed.    May  7-12. 

Professor  C.  Chandler.    May  14-19. 

Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson.    May  21-26. 

Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller.     May  28-June  2. 

D.  W.  Caldwell.    June  4-9. 

Assistant  Professor  F.  A.  Blackburn.    June  11-16. 

Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson.    June  18-23! 


UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL. 

CHAPEL  ADDRESSES. 
April-June,  1894. 
Chancellor  Kirkland,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Greeting.    Friday,  April  6. 
Professor  Dennet,  Scotland. 

Pride  and  Hope  cts  Motives.    Thursday,  April  19. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas,  Chicago. 

Evolution.    Thursday,  May  15. 
Propessor  Tarbell,  The  University. 

The   Religion   of    Marcus   Aurelius.      Thursday, 
June  14. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Scott,  Chicago. 

The  Central  Place  of  Religion  in  Life.    Friday, 
June  15. 
Professor  R.  G.  Moulton,  The  University. 
TJie    Three    Temples,    by    Dovenaut      Thursday, 
June  21.     . 
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Univereity  students  are  cordially  invited  to  identify 
themselves  with  some  one  of  the  following  musical 
organizations : 

The  Elementary  Chorus. 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  University  Orchestra. 

The  Mandolin  Clubs. 


MUSIC. 

Wabdner  Williams,  Assistant  in  Music. 

UNIVERSITY  VESPERS. 


The  FOLLowiNO  MUSICIANS  have  appeared  at  the 
University  Chapel  Exercise  and  on  other  occasions : 

Mr.  Sidney  Biden,  Baritone, 

Mrs.  Hess-Borr,  AccompanUt. 

Mr.  Franz  Esser-Cremerius,  Violinist. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Fish-Griffin,  Soprano. 

liiss  Marie  Ton  Holet,  Soprano. 

Miss  Anna  Y.  Metcalf ,  Soprano.* 

Miss  Jessie  K.  Reed,  Soprano. 

Mr.  Alfred  WUliams,  Bau. 

The  Weber  Quartette.  


Vespers  were  held,  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity Quarterly  Convocation,  July  1st,  1894. 
The  Schubert  Quartette  assisting : 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Battle,  First  Tenor. 

Mr.  William  Harris,  Second  Tenor. 

Mr.  John  R.  Tyley,  First  Bass. 

Mr.  George  H.  lott,  Second  Bass. 


UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS. 

The  University  concerts  will  occur  on  the  next  to 
the  last  Thursday  evenings  of  each  Quarter  at  eight 
o'clock. 


UNIVERSITY   LECTURES. 


J.  C.  Ambrose,  Evanston. 

TJie  Fool  in  Politics.    Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Tuesday,  June  5. 
Head  Pbofessor  W.  I.  Knapp,  The  University. 

Two  lectures  on  successive  Wednesdays  at  3:00 

P.M. 

Reminiscences  of  Spanish  History.    June  6  and 
13. 


Dr.  Ben£  de  Poyen-Bellisle,  The  University. 

Four  public  lectures  in  French  on  successive  Wednes- 
days at  3  P.M.,  in  Lecture  Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

La  Renaissance  en  France,  May  2. 

Rabelais,  May  9. 

Montaigne,  May  16. 

Ce  que  la  Renaissance  et  la  Reforms  ont  fait  pour 
la  France,  May  23. 


THE   UUIVERSITT   HOUSES. 


GRADUATE  HALL. 
Organization.^Eiead,  CharlesP.  Kent  ;  Counselor, 
Head  Professor  A.  W.  Small ;  House  Committee, 
(the  above  ex-offlcio).  Associate  Professor  O.  J. 
Thatcher,  W.  Hill,  H.  B.  Learned,  D.  A.  Walker,  W.  C. 
Wilco2 ;  Social  Committee,  F.  Schwill,  J.  Cummings, 
C.  J.  Conger,  T.  G.  Scares,  A.  E.  McKinley. 

MEMBERS. 

Bachell^,  C.  V.,  Boyd,  C.  S.,  Boyd,  J.  H.,  Caraway, 
H.  R.,  Conger,  C.  J.,  Cummings,  J.,  Dickie,  H.,  Farr,  M. 
S.,  Herrick,  R.  W.,  Hill,  W.,  Hubbard,  H.  D..  Kent,  C. 
F.,  Lovett,  R.  M.,  Learned,  H.  B.,  McKinley,  A.  E., 


Sanders,  F.W.,  Schwill,  F.,  Scares,  T.  G.,  Squires,  V. 
P.,  Thatcher,  O.  J.,  Triggs,  O.  L.,  Tunell,  G.,  Walker, 
D.  A.,  White,  H.  K.,  Wilcox,  W.  C. 

OUBSTS. 

Grant,  Ernest  D.,  Goodman,  C.  A.,  Mandel,  E.  F. 
SNELL  HOUSE. 

Snell  House  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
University  Chapel  October  4,  1893.  The  officers  are  : 
Head  of  House,  A.  A.  Stago  ;  Counselor,  Professor  H. 
P.  Judson ;  House  Committee,  J.  Sperans,  J.  E.  Ray- 
croft,  J.  Lamay,  W.  Rullkoetter,  and  P.  F.  Carpenter ; 
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Treasurer,  P.  F.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
William  Rullkoetter. 

inciffmeitfl. 

Carpenter,  P.  F.,  Church,  H.  B.,  Crouse,  D.  H., 
Dickerson,  S.  C,  Dibell,  C.  D.,  Grant,  G.  K.,  Hartley, 
C.  £.,  Harvey,  S.,  Hering,  F.  £.,  Hoebeke,  C.  J.,  Hosic, 
J.  H.,  Hulshardt,  J.,  Hunter,  J.  F.,  Jone,  H.,  Kohlsaat, 
P.,  Lamay,  J.,  Leiser,  J.,  Liebenstein,  S.  C,  Linn,  J.  W. 
Macomber,  C.  C,  Miller,  R.  N.,  Mosser,  I.  CMunhardt, 
W.,  Nichols,  F.  D.,  Peterson,  H.  A.,  Raycroft,  J.  E.. 
Rullkoetter,  W.,  Sass,  L.,  Shallis,  G.  W.,  Schnelle,  F. 
O.,  Sperans,  J.,  Tanaka,  K.,  Tooker,  R  N.,  Wieland,  O. 
E.,  Williams,  C.  L.,  Williams,  J..  Williams,  J.  W.,  Wil- 
son, W.  O.,  Wyant,  A,  M.    Total,  39. 

THE  CHIEF  EVENT  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Snell  House  has  given  a  reception  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  each  month,  which  have  been  largely 
attended  by  its  members  and  friends. 

BEECHER  HOUSE. 

Organization, — Heads,  Misses  Elizabeth  Wallace 
and  Frances  Brown  ;  Counselor,  Assistant  Professor 
Frank  F.  Miller ;  House  Committee,  Misses  Mitchell, 
Scofield,  Williston,  Wallace,  and  Brown. 

MEMBERS. 

Misses  Agerter,  Battis,  Brown,  Clark,  Cornish,  Cran- 
dall,  Crotty,  Cutler,  Dawes,  Farr,  Foster,  Gilbert,  E.  T., 
Gilpatrick,  Goodspeed,  Mrs.  Gray,  Misses  Herron, 
Hubbard,  Klock,  Livingstone,  McCasky,  Maynard, 
Mitchell,  Osgood,  Porter,  Reese,  Scofield,  Smith, 
Stanton,  Sturges,  Thompson,  Tunnicliff,  Van  Vliet, 
Wallace,  Wallin,  Wilmarth,  Williston,  Wolfe,  WoUpert. 

treasurer's  report. 
Received  for  guest  room-rent  during  April,  $11.00; 
May,  $3.00;  June,  $6.00.    Total,  $20.00. 

chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  house. 

Official  receptions  were  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month. 

On  April  30,  a  reception  was  given  by  the  House  to 
the  Serenade  and  Glee  Club  and  the  Base  Ball  Team. 
A  portrait  of  Mrs.  Beecher  was  presented  to  the 
House. 


NANCY  FOSTER  HOUSE. 

OrganizoHon.^Head^'hliiaa  Mtra Reynolds ;  Coun- 
selor, W.  D.  McClintock;  House  Committee,  Laura  A. 
Jones,  Florence  Walker,  Mary,  Scarff  Spaulding, 
Hubbard ;  Entertainment  Committee,  Grace  Jackson, 
Jane  K.  Weatherlow,  Anna  Beardsley,  Agnes  Cook,. 
Marion  Morgan ;  Convenience  Committee,  Gertrude 
P.  Dingee,  Mary  Spalding,  Josephine  Hutchings.  The 
head  of  the  House  is  ex  officio  member  of  all  com- 
mittees. Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Gertrude  P. 
Dingee. 

MEMBERS. 

Misses  Austin,  Barrett,  Beardsly,  Blaine,  Bowen, 
Cook,  Crafts,  Daniels,  Deaton,  Dingee,  Dougherty, 
Downing,  Ellis,  Fenelon,  Foster,  Freeman,  Grant, 
Hancock,  Hardy,  Hill,  Hopkins,  Hubbard,  Hutchings,. 
Jackson,  Jones,  Kells,  Loeech,  Love,  Marot,  Morgan, 
Nelson,  Niblock,  Reynolds,  ScarfP,  Schwartz,  Spauld- 
ing,  Stebbins,  Strawn,  Taylor,  Teft,  Walker,  Weather- 
low,  Witt. 

CHIEF  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Three  Monday  receptions ;  meeting  of  the  English 
and  Semitic  Clubs;  meetingof  the  Wellesley  alumnse ; 
private  teceptions  given  by  the  members  of  the 
House. 

KELLY  HOUSE. 

Organization.— Bead,  Miss  Marion  Talbot  ;  Coun- 
selor, Professor  J.  Lawrence  Laughlin;  House  Com- 
mittee, Misses  Lathe,  Runyon,  Pettigrew,  Messick,  M. 
E.  McWilliams,  Purcell ;  Secretary,  Miss  Cary. 

MEMBERS  (resident). 

Misses  Butler,  Cary,  Mrs.  Clark,  Misses  Dirks,  Diver,. 
Ely,  Johann,  Kane,  Kennedy,  Lathe,  McClintock,  Mac- 
Dougal,  A.  McWilliams,  M.  E.  McWilliams,  Messick, 
Pellett,  Perkins,  Pettigrew,  Purcell,  Robertson,  Run- 
yon, Start,  Talbot,  Woodward. 

MEMBERS  (non-resident). 

Misses  Comstock,  C.  Hulbert,  Roche,  Sylla. 

CHIEF  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Receptions  on  April  9,  May  14,  and  June  11. 
Address  by  Assistant  Professor  Frederick  Starr. 
Two  private  parties. 
Weekly  prayer  meetings  on  Wednesday  evenings. 
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REGISTRAR'S  CASH  STATEMEITT. 
JBOR   THE  SPRING    QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1894. 


BBOEIPTS. 

Women's  Commons 
Examination  fees 
Matriculation  fees   - 
Tuition  fees 

University  Library  fees  - 
Divinity  Library  fees   - 
University  Incidental  fees 
Divinity  Incidental  fees 
Room  Rent,  Foster  Hall  • 
"      Kelly  Hall 
"      BeecherHall 
"      SnellHall 
^      Graduate  Hall     - 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


997  00 

814  75 

1,391  50 

675  26 

997  00 


$  3,738  00 

520  00 

630  00 

11,590  85 

1,084  13 

180  00 

1,084  12 

180  00 


Treasurer  of  the  University, 


129,878  89 


Furniture  Tax,  Foster  Hall  -  $      55  50 

••             **    Kelly  Hall       -  46  88 

"    Beecher  Hall  75  75 

"    Snell  Hall        -  35  25 

"    Graduate  Hall  164  81 


4,875  51 


Divinity  Hall,  heat,  light,  and 

care 

University  Extension  - 
Library  fines    -        -        -       - 
•Chemical  Laboratory  fees  - 
Biolwical  »« 

Physical  "  *'     - 

Affiliated  School  work     - 
Diplomas      .... 

Total      .... 


378  19 

395  50 
4341  17 

14  70 
574  86 
145  66 

70 

15  50 
130  00 

$29,878  89 


THE   EMPLOYMENT   BUREAU. 


REOISTBATION. 


Graduate, 
CoUe^^ 
Divimty, 
Special, 


NUMBBB 
BXQISTEBBD. 

27 

32 

6 

17 


BBCBIVBD 
WORK. 

20 

23 

5 

16 


64 


BBClUVKD 
NO  WORK. 

7 
9 
1 

1 

18 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Average  amount  earned  in  each  situation,   •    $31.66 
Number  receiving  more  than  one  situation,  •  6 

Of  the  18  not  receiving  work : 

9  registered  for  some  special  teaching  only. 
6  had  not  yet  entered  the  University. 
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OOOUPATIONS  AND  EABNING8. 


OCCUPATION. 

Tutoring,        .       .       .       . 
Public  School  Teaching    - 
Commons  Work     - 
Building  and  Grounds 
Clerking         .... 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Hotel  ana  Housework    • 
Newspaper  Correspondence, 
Canvassing 
City  Directory    - 


VUMBEB 

TOTAL  AM*T 

■NOAOBD. 

BABNBD. 

10 

1212  50 

8 

620  00 

2 

36  00 

5 

356  50 

6 

185  13 

8 

81  90 

1 

100  00 

4 

11  50 

26 

612  50 

Total 


70 


$2,216  03 
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THE   STUDEHT'S  VXTSD   SOCIETT. 

Loan$  Recommended: 

Report  of  Committee  of  Students*  Fund  Society :  1)  Qraduates  -       -               .        .       -  6 

Applications  Received:  2)  Univereity  Colleges       ...       1 

a)  Filed  in  Autumn  Quarter  as  per  last  3)  Academic  Colleges     -       -        -       -  4    11 

reDort                                                       18  Applications  withdrawn       -       -        -      5 

b)  New  applications: Applications  rejected         '       '                ± 

1)  University  Colleges       -        -        -  1  Total 20 

2)  Academic  Colleges    •••12 

Number  of  students  receiving  loans  during 

Total 20  the  Quarter         ....  17 

Amount  loaned $1,529^7 
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2ri)e  {iniberssits  (Sxttn^ion  I 

Nathaniel  Butlxb,  Director, 


libission. 


THE  LECTURE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  Zeublin,  Secretary. 

COURSES  OFFERED  DURING  THE  SPRING  QUARTER. 


in.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
MiBS  Browk. 

The  United  States ;  The  Making  of  a  Nation. 

Mr.  CoifOER. 

Historical  and  Political  Geos^raphy. 


IV.    HISTORY. 

Professor  Terry. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 

The  Ethnic  Foundation  of  Modern  Civilization. 

Political  Foundation  of  Modern  Civilization. 

Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Crusades. 

Assistant  Professor  Grose. 
The  Political  Development  of  the  European  Nations 

since  1792. 
The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  of  To-Day. 
Studies  in  the  History  oi  Europe  from  the  French 

Revolution  to  the  Present  Time. 
Character  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

Dr.  Shepardson. 
Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies. 

Mr.  Hodoin. 
American  Discovery  and  Colonization. 
American  Revolutionary  History. 
The  Great  Compromises. 

Mr.  HuiiTER. 
Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. 

Mr.  Potter. 
The  Colonial  Era. 
The  Making  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Wishart. 
Monks  and  Monasteries. 


VI.  sociology. 

Hjbad  Professor  Small. 
First  Steps  in  Sociology. 


Associate  Professor  Bemis. 
Questions  of  Labor  and  Social  Reform. 
Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation. 
Money. 

Associate  Professor  Heitderson. 
Charities  and  Corrections. 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 
Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress. 
The  Native  Races  of  North  America. 
Prehistoric  Archeology  of  Europe. 
Evolution. 

Mr.  Zeublin. 
A  Century  of  Social  Reform. 
The  Industrial  Revolution. 
English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform. 

Mr.  Qentles. 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

Mr.  Fulcomer. 
Christianity  and  Social  Science. 
Means  of  Social  Reform. 


VIII.    THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 
Mr.  Walker. 
The  History  and  Institutions  of  Islam. 
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XI  and  XII.    THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES  AND 

literatures. 

Professor  Shorey. 
Six  Readings  from  Horace. 
Homer,  the  Iliad. 
Studies  in  the  Greek  Drama. 

Associate  Professor  Burof.ss. 
Preparatory  Latin  Teaching. 

Assistant  Professor  Castle. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Greece. 

Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
VirgiL 
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XIV.    GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Cutting. 
Goethe. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Moulton. 
Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 
Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences. 
Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking. 
Spenser's  Legend  of  Temperance. 
Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 
Shakespeare's     ''Tempest"      with      Companion 
Studies. 

Associate  Professor  Butler. 
Preliminary  Course  in  English  Literature. 
American  Literature. 

Associate  Professor  McClintock. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature. 
English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830. 

Assistant  Professor  Crow. 
Literature  of  the  Age   of   Elizabeth.    A  Course 

Preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare. 
George  Meredith. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
Studies  in  English  Poetry. 

Mr.  Triogs. 

Robert  Browning. 
Mr.  Hooper. 

American  Prose  Writers. 

American  Poets. 
Mr.  Ogden. 

English  Words. 

History  and  Structure  of  English  Speech. 

Old  English  Life  and  Literature. 

American  Poets  and  Poetry. 
Miss  Chapin. 

General  Surrey  of  American  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 
The  Second  Group  of  Paul's  Letters. 

Professor  Hirsch. 
Religion  in  the  Talmud. 
The  Jewish  Sects. 
Biblical  Literature. 
History  of  Judaism. 


Associate  Professor  Price. 
What  the  Monuments  tell  us  relative  to  the  Old 

Testament. 
The  Forgotten  Empire  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  Apostolic  Church. 

Dr.  Kent. 
Hebrew  Prophecy  studied  in  the  Light  of  the  Minor 

Prophets. 
Social  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews. 
Hebrew  Wisdom  Literature. 

Dr.  Rubinkam. 
The  Five  Meg^lloth  (RoUs). 

Mr.  Votaw. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Sources  and  Relations  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Jewish  and  Christian  Writings  parallel  with,  but 
excluded  from,  Our  Bible. 

Mr.  Root. 
The  Life  of  Christ 


XVIU.    ASTRONOMY. 

Dr.  See. 
General  Astronomy. 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 

Assistant  Professor  Stratton. 

Sound. 
Assistant  Professor  Cornish. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 
Mr.  Beldino. 

Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 


Mr.  Morse. 

General  Chemistry. 
^^  Chemistry  of  Every-day  Life. 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Salisbury. 
Landscape  Geology. 
The  Evolution  of  tiie  North  American  Continent 


XXn.    ZOOLOGY. 


Mr.  Boyer. 
Zoology. 
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MICROSCOPY. 

Mb.  Mobsk. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Uses. 


ART. 

Mb.  French. 

Painting  and  Sculpture. 
Mb.  Taft. 

Ancient  Sculpture. 

Contemporary  French  Art. 


German  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Art  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Mb.  Sohreiber. 
History  of  Art. 


RUSSIAN  LTTERATURB. 

Dr.  Hourwioh. 
Studies  in  Russian  Literature. 


LIST  OF  CENTRES, 
With  Address  of  Secretaries, 

OENTBBS  IN  OHIOAOO. 


All  Souls— Mrs.  E.  T.  Leonard,  6600  Ellis  ay. 

Association— Mr.  C.  D.  Lowry,  143  Park  ay. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Club— Miss  Mary  J.  Miller, 
2535  Prairie  ay. 

Chicago  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly — Mr.  M.  R. 
Qrady,  478  Marshfield  ay. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer— Hon.  S.  N.  Brooks,  271  War- 
ren  ay. 

Centenary— Mr.  A.  E.  Trowbridge,  97  Laflin  et. 

Drexel— Mr.  C.  L.  Clapp,  5431  Cottage  Qroye  ay. 

Englewood— Rey.  B.  A.  White,  6638  Stewart  ay. 

Hull  House— Miss  Jane  Addams,  335  S.  Halsted  st. 

Hyde  Park— Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  5313  Washington  ay. 

Irving  Park — ^Mrs.  Ernest  Pitcher. 

Kenwood— Mr.  Charles  Loughridge,  4728  Greenwood 
ay. 

K.  A.  M.  Knowledge  Seekers— Rey.  I.  S.  Moses,  3131 
Prairie  av. 

Lake  View— Mr.  Frank  H.  McCulloch,  1113  The  Rook- 
ery. 

LeaTitt  Street. — ^Miss  Nellie  Dunton,  840  Adams  st. 

Millard  At.- Miss  Jeesia  Stiles,  1804  W.  22d  st. 


Memorial — Mrs.  L.  A.  Crandall,  4443  Berkley  ay. 
Newberry  Library— Mr.    Qeorge   L.    Hunter,  Hotel 

Qranada,  Ohio  and  Rush  sts. 
Oakland— Mr.  J.  A.  Burhans,  204  Oakwood  Boul. 
Owen  Scientific— Dr.  C.  E.  Bently,  277  State  st. 
Plymouth— Dr.  C.  E.  Boynton,  Hotel  Eyeret,  3617-23 

Lake  ay. 
People's  Institute— Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke,  54  Campbell 

Park. 
Rayenswood — ^Mr.  M  L.  Roberts. 
Robey  St.— Mr.  Howard  E.  Hall,  250  Warren  ay. 
Sinai— Miss  Rose  G.  Kauffman,  3313  Calumet  ay. 
St.  James — ^Miss  Minnie  R.  Cowan,  2975  Wabash  ay. 
St.  Paul's— Miss  Sarah  Hanson,  Cottage  Groye  ay. 

and  3l8t  st. 
Tracy— Mr.  T.  A.  Dungan,  159  La  Salle  st. 
Union  Park— Dr.  R.  N.  Foster,  553  Jackson  Boul. 
University- Mr.  O.  J.  Thatcher,  The   Uniyersity  of 

Chicago. 
Uniyersity  Settlement— Dr.  Max  West,  4655  Grose  av. 
Wicker  Park-^Miss  A.  A.  Deering,  23  Ewing  Place. 
Woodlawn— Rey.  W.  R.  Wood,  6231  Sheridan  ay. 


OSNTBSS  OUT8IDK  OF  OHIOAOO. 


Aurora  (lU.)— Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Willey. 

Austin  (111.)— Mr.  S.  R.  Smith. 

Arlington  Heights  (111.)— Mr.  W.  A.  Newton,  Box  35. 

BelTidere  (111.)— Miss  Emma  Feakins. 

Blue  Island  (lU.)— Mr.  W.  A.  Blodgett. 

Canton  (Ill.)-Supt.  C.  M.  Bardwell. 

Clinton  (la.)— Supt.  O.  P.  Bostwick. 

Detroit  (Mich.)— Mr.  H.  A.  Ford,  393  Second  ay. 

Decatur  (111.)— Mr.  James  Lindsay. 

Dubuque  (la.)— Miss  E.  E.  Gehrig,  1036  White  st. 

Elgin  (111.)— Miss  Hattie  B.  Kneeland. 

Freeport  (111.)— Mr.  J.  F.  Shaible.  


Flint  (Mich.)— Miss  Emily  E.  West. 

Galesburg  (111.)— Pres.  John  H.  Finley. 

Galena  (lU.)— Miss  Kate  A.  McHugh. 

Geneseo  (111.)— Mrs.  W.  H.  Foster. 

Geneva  (111.)— Mr.  H.  H.  Robinson. 

Glencoe  (111.)— Mrs.  R.  D.  Coy. 

Highland  Park  (111.)— Maj.  H.  P.  Dayidson. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)— Miss  Amelia  W.  Platter,  275  N. 

Meridian  st. 
Jolict  (111.)— Miss  Eya  B.  Crowe. 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)— Mr.  S.  O.  Hartwell. 
Moillc  (UL)^Mr.  an. Lewis. 
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Lemont  (Ill.)-~Mr.  S.  V.  Robbine,  5332  Drexel  av., 

Chicago. 
Lm  SaUe  (111.)— Miss  Emma  Werley. 
Lm  Porte  (Ind.) — Miss  Bessie  Hailman. 
Lm  Fayette  (Ind.)— Miss  Helen  Hand. 
Lincoln  (111.)— Rev.  J.  S.  Wrightnour. 
Haywood  (lU.)— Mr.  P.  W.  Skemp. 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)— Miss  S.  F.  Watts. 
Moline  (111.)— Mrs.  F.  W.  Gould. 
Morgan  Park  (111.)— Mr.  R.  B.  Thompson. 
Monmouth  (111.)— Miss  Mollie  Wallace. 
Mt  Carroll  (111.)— Mrs.  F.  S.  Smith. 
Oak  Park  (111.)— Miss  Virginia  R.  Dodge. 
Osage,  (la.)— tlev.  W.  W.  Gist. 
OtUwa  (111.)— Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards. 
Palatine  (111.)— Miss  Vashti  Lambert. 
Peoria  (111.)— Mr.  W.  A.  Bnibaker. 
Pekin  (111.)— Miss  S.  Grace  Rider. 
Princeton  (111.)— Mr.  R.  A.  Metcalf. 
Qnincy  (lU.)— Mr.  E.  A.  Clarke. 


Riyerside  (111.)— Mr.  A.  W.  Bamum. 

Rockford  (111.)— Mrs.  G.  A.  Sanford,  407  N.  Main  st. 

Rochelle  (111.)— Mr.  C.  F.  Philbrook. 

Rogers  Park  (111.)— Mr.  Frank  Brown. 

Round  Table  (Kankakee,  111.)— Mr.  A.  Swannell. 

Saginaw  (Mich.)— Prof.  W.  W.  Warner,  414  S.  Jeflfer 

son  av.  E.  S. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)— Mrs.  E.  G.  Kettring. 
South  Evanston  (111.)— Mrs.  W.  M.  Green. 
Springfield  (111.)— Supt.  J.  H.  Collins. 
Sterling  (111.)— Mr.  Curtis  Bates. 
Shurtleff  College  (Upper  Alton,  111.)— Dr.  A.  A.  Ken- 

drick. 
St.  Charles,  (111.)— Prof.  H.  C.  Wilkinson. 
Streator  (111.)— Mr.  J.  E.  Williams. 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  State  Normal  School— Mr.  A.  R. 

Charman. 
Toledo  (Ohio)— Miss  Nellie  Donat. 
Washington  (la.) — Rev.  Arthur  Fowler. 
Wheaton  (111.)— Mr.  Geo.  Brewster. 


DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Cook  County  Association— Mr.  George  Leland  Hunter 
Hotel  Granada,  Ohio  and  Rush  sts. 


Northern  Illinois  Association— Miss  Flora  Guiteau 
Freeport,  111. 


STATEMENT  OF  WORK  OF  QUARTER. 
CENTRES  IN  CHICAGO, 


CENTBE. 

LECTURES. 

• 

SUBJECT. 

l| 

l|i 

|l 

31 

111 

DniTOTsity  Settlement 
Wabash  av 

CharleBZeublin 

E.  W.  Bemifl 

Enfflish  Fiction  and  Social  Refonn 

Political  Program  of  the  American  Federation 
of  liabor j 

Apr.  30 
"    15 

40 
150 

40 
140 

18 

1 

.... 

CENTRES  OUTSIDE  OF  CHICAGO. 


Detroit 

Freei>ort. — 
Indianapolis 

Joliet. 

Osage 

St.  Charles.. 
Terre  Hante. 


LBCTUBBB. 


R.O.  Monlton.... 

Chas.  Zeublin 

R.O.  Monlton.... 
R.O.  Monlton.... 
Chas.  Zenblin.... 
Nathaniel  Bntler. 
R.G.  Monlton.... 


The  Literary  Stndy  of  the  Bible. . . . 
English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform. 

Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking 

Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

English  Literature 

Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking < 


"1 
^1 

ill 

|l 

^11 

«l 

<|i 

»^£ 

May  22 

385 

100 

26 

Apr.  10 

130 

120 

15 

Apr.   9 
Mar.» 

300 

175 

183 

170 

150 

19 

Apr.  19 

200 

180 

8 

Apr.  13 

100 

75 

.... 

Apr.  10 

400 

825 

.... 

30 

1 
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THE  CLASS-WORE  DEPARTMENT. 


Athenaeum 

Athenaeum 

University 

University 

Athenaeum 

PhcBniz  Building. . 

Athenaeum 

Athenaeum 

University 

University 

University 

Athenaeum 

Athenaeum 


Hi 


Jan. 


Apr. 
«i 

(I 

Jan. 

Apr. 
I* 

Jan. 
Apr. 


June 


Psycholoffv 

Political  Economy 

Political  Economy 

Political  Science 

Greek 

Liatin 

Tragedy  in  the  Shak.  Drama 

Rhetoric 

Trigonometry 

Geometry 

Algebra 

Astronomy 

Botany 


IN8TBUCTOB. 


Dr.  Mezes 

5 

Mr.  Hill 

5 

Mr.HUl 

14 

Mr.  Wilcox 

2 

Mr.  Owen 

3 

Mr.  Orr 

5 

Prof.  Moulton 

Mr.  Liovett 

6 
6 

Mr.  Huflf 

3 

Mr.  Huflf 

4 

Mr.  Huflf 

3 

Dr.  See 

3 

Mr.  Mitchell 

9 

5 
2 

12 


Total  No.  of  Classes , 

Total  No.  of  Matriculations.. 


13 
24 


CORRESPONDENCE  TEACHING  DEPARTMENT. 


Number  of  courses  oflfered,  88. 

ACADEMY  AND  ACADEMIC  COURSES. 


NaMB  of  COT7B8B. 

Latin. 
Greek. 
Mathematics. 
Pol.  Economy. 
Rhetoric. 
Eng.  Literature. 

Tennyson  and 
Browmi)g. 

Hist.of  the  Mid- 
dle ages. 

Hist,  of  the  U.S. 

German. 

Roman  History. 


in8tbuctob 
andReadbb. 

Miss  Pellett. 
Mr.  Bronson. 
Dr.  Hoover. 
Dr.  West. 
Mr.  Lovett. 
Asst.  Prof. 
McCIintock. 


No.  OF 

Students. 
15 

5 
17 

3 

7 

12 


Mr.  Triggs.  2 

Asst  Prof. 

Thatcher.  5 
Dr.  Shepardson.  6 
Mr.  Mulfinger.  1 
Asst.  Prof.  Miller.  1 


No.  OF  Recita- 
tion Papebs 

Ddbino 
Qdabteb. 

94 

25 

56 

22 

44 

98 


33 
19 

1 
1 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES, 


8 
g 

Psychology. 

Logic. 

Latin. 

Bib.Lit.in  Eng. 
Semitic 

Languages. 
Arabic. 
N.  T.  Greek. 


Asst.  Prof. 

Strong. 
Asst.  Prof. 

Tufts. 
Asst.  Prof. 

Miller. 


Dr.  Sanders. 


Mr.  Sisson. 

Asst.  Prof. 
Tufts. 


o 
8 

1 
1 


Mr.  Woodruflf.  101 

Dr.Crandall.  201 
Dr.  Sanders.  2 
Mr.  Votaw.        50 


gl 


lis 

16 


12 
25 

370 

40 

186 


GRADUATE  AND  DIVINITY  COURSES. 

Subjbct.  Inbtbuctob.  Numbebof  Subject. 

Students 

Philosophy.  Asst.  Prof.  Tufts.  3  Mathematics. 

American  History.   Dr.  Shepardson.  1  Mathematics. 

Social  Science.  Assoc.  Prof.  Henderson.  3  Greek. 

Miss  Talbot.  1  German. 

Geology.  Prof.  Chamberlin.  1  Anthropology. 


Instbuctob. 

Prof.  Moore. 
Dr.  HooTer. 
Prof.  Shorey. 
Assoc.  Prof.  Cutting. 
Asst.  Prof.  Starr. 


Numbebof 
Students. 

4 
6 

1 
2 

1 
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During  the  Spring  Quarter  there  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  of  the  Uniyersity  a  total  number  of 
2410  new  books  from  the  following  sources : 

Books  added  by  purchase^  2149  yols. 
Distributed  as  follows : 

General  Library,  307  vols.;  Philosophy,  16  vols.; 
Political  Economy,  94  vols.;  Sociology,  67  vols.; 
Anthropology,   8  vols.;     Comparative     Religion, 

37  vols.;  Semitic,  88  vols.;  New  Testament,  38 
vols. ;  Philology,  71  vols. ;  Greek,  9  vols.;  Latin,  8 
vols. ;  Romance,  4  vols. ;  German,  67  vols. ;  Eng- 
lish, 106  vols. ;  Mathematics,  260  vols. ;  Physics,  56 
vols. ;  Chemistry,  75  vols. ;  Geology,  90  vols. ;  Bi- 
ology, 32  vols. ;  Zoology,  42  vols ;  Palaeontology,  47 
vols. ;  Botany,  52  vols.;  Anatomy,  13  vols. ;  Physi- 
ology, 36  vols.;  Neurology,  41  vol.;  Systematic 
Theology,  24  vols.;  Homiletics,  31  vols.;  Church 
History,  1  vol.;  Scandinavian  Dept.,  —  vols.; 
Political  Science,  11  vols. ;  Classical  Department, 

38  vols. ;  Classical  Archaeology,  28  vols. ;  Danish- 
Norwegian,  1  vol. ;  Swedish,  1  vol. ;  Pedagogics,  23 
vols. ;  Elocution,  10  vols. ;  Psychology,  18  vols. ; 
Astronomy,  2  vols.;  History,  206  vols.;  Med. 
History,  116  vols. 


Books  added  by  gift,  208  vols. 

Distributed  as  follows : 

General  Library,  109  vols.;  Political  Ek»>nom7, 
27  vols. ;  Sociology,  14  vols.  ;  Semitic,  —  vol. ; 
Romance,  —  vols.;  English  2  vols.;  Geology,  28 
vols. ;  Palaeontology,  1  vol. ;  Elocution,  19  vols. ; 
Classical  Archaeology,  1  vol.;  Systematic  Theol., 
1  vol.;  Mathematics,  2  vols.;  Political  Science, 
1vol. 
Books  added  by  exchange  for  University  Pvhlications, 
63  vols. 

Distributed  as  follows : 

Journal  of  Political  Eiconomy,  52  vols.;  Journal  of 
Geology,  2  vols.;    University   Extension    World, 
Pamphlets  — ;  Biblical  World  Pamphlets. 
Library  Correspondence. 

Total  number  of  post-office  letters  sent  from  the 
Librarian's  office,  517. 

Letters  soliciting  books  for  review,  exchange  with 
University  Publications  and  general  business,  as 
follows :  Foreign,  62  ;  United  States,  455 ;  Pda- 
tals,  74 ;  Gift  Notices,  208  Fine  notices,  87 ; 
Postals. 

Money  collected  on  Library  fines  for  the  Quarter, 
$12.35. 
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THE   PUBLISHING  DEPARTMENT. 


PERIODICALS  ISSUED  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


APRIL-JUNE,  1894, 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Quarterly.    8vo.    $3.00  per  volume.    13.50  for  foreign 
couAtriee.    Single  numbers,  75  cento. 

Number  iwned,  1^000;  nuniber  of  lubgcribera,  814 ;  additions 
to  •abeeription  list  during  the  qoarter,  90. 

Vol.  II,  No.  3,  June,  1894.    pp.  349-483. 

Monetary  StandardMt  by  John  Cummings.  —  Hornet f eod 
Shrike,  by  Edward  W.  Bemio ;  ApprtnUee  Syttem  in  the  Building 
Tradety  by  Geo.  C.  Sikeo.— Pact/Ic  Railway  Debts,  by  Henry  K. 
White.— NoTB8.  —  Mi8CBiii*ANiE8.—  T^  Army  of  the[Oommon- 
weal,  by  T.  B.  Yeblin.— Book  Rbvibwb.— Appbndix. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Eight  numbers  yearly.    8vo.    $3.00  per  volume.    $3.50 
for  foreign  countries.    Single  numbers,  50  cents. 

Number  issued,  600;  number  of  subscribers,  282;  additions 
to  subscription  list  during  the  quarter,  25. 

Vol.  II.  No.  3,  April-May,  1894.    pp.  243-346. 

The  Oil  SKales  of  the  Scottieh  Carhoniferout  System,  by  Henry 
M.  Cadell.— T^  Cretaceoue  Rim  of  the  Black  HilU,  by  Lester  F. 
Ward.— On  Diplograptidce,  Lapworth,  by  Carl  Wiman.— (?«o2oi;{- 
col  Surveys  in  AUibama,  by  Eugene  Allen  Smith.— T7i«  Superfi- 
cial Alteration  of  Ore  Deposits,  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.— Stud- 
IK8  FOE  Studbnts  :  Erosion,  Transportation  and  Sedimentation 
Performed  fry  the  Atmosphere,  by  J.  A.  Udden.— Editorials. 
— Rbvikws  :  Geological  Survey  of  Georgia,  by  J.  W.  Spencer. 
— Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1890, 
Volume  IV.,  Marbles  and  Other  Limestones,  T.  C.  Hopkins, 
by  R.  A.  F.  Penioee,  Jr.— Acknowledgments. 

Vol.  II,  No.  4,  May-June,  1894.    pp.  347-454. 

The  Norwegian  Coast  Plain,  Hans  Beusch.— Glacial  CafUms, 
W.  J.  McGee.— dossil  Plants  as  an  Aid  to  Geology,  by  F.  H. 
Knowlton.— TFave-Uike  Progress  of  an  Bpeirogenic  Uplift,  War- 
ren Upham.— T7^  Occurrence  of  Algonkian  Rocks  in  Vermont 
amd  the  Evidence  for  their  Subdivision,  Charles  L.  Whittle.— 
Edttorialb.- Reviews  :  The  Lafayette  Formation,  W.  J.  McOee, 
by  J.  W.  Spencer.— £lemenfary  Meteorology,  Wm.  M.  Davis,  by 
H.  B.  KUmmel.— Analytical  Absteacts  ob  Cttebent  Liteba- 
tukb;  Summary  of  Prt-Cambrian  North  American  Liter€iture, 
by  C.  R.  Van  Hise. 


THE  BIBLICAL  WORLD, 
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Monthly.    8vo.    $2.00    per   year.    Foreign  countries 
$2.50.    Single  Copies,  20  cento. 
Number  issued,  2,000;  number  of  subscribers,  1,824 ;  additions 
to  subscription  list  during  the  quarter,  335. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  April  1894.    pp.  241-320. 

Editobialb.— 3^  Faith  of  Jesus,  by  ReT.  T.  C.  Hall.— JettM 
Christ  and  Gautama  Buddha  as  Literary  Critics,  by  Rev.  F.  F. 
Kramer.—fTow  Much  do  I  Study  the  Bible  and  Howt  by  Rev 
J.  L.  Withrow,  Rev.  O.  P.  GifTord.— 2%«  Fratricide:  The  Cainite 
Civilization,  Genesis  IV,,  by  Wm.  R.  Harper.— T^s  Attitude  of 
the  Christian  Toward  the  Higher  CHtidsm  of  the  Bible,  by  Prof. 
L.  W.  Batten.— T^s  Bearing  of  Criticism  on  Bdi/tcation,  by  Rev. 
Prof.  T.  K.  Cheyne— Compabative-Rblioion  Notes  :  An  Ex- 
hibition of  Religions  in  Japan.—Islam  as  a  dviUzer  in  Africa, 
The  Bible  in  the  Sunday  School  :  The  Real  Purpose  of  the 
Sunday  School,  Prof.  G.  M.  Forbes,  Rev.  W.  C.  Bitting.- Explo- 
BATION  AND  DiscovEBT :  The  Latest  Discovery  from  the  Egyptian 
Fayum,  Jas.  H.  Breasted.— Notes  and  Opinions.— Stnopbbs  : 
The  Second  Jeremiah,  G.  H.  Sldpwith.— The  Ambbican  Insti- 
tute OF  Sacbed  Litebatubb.— Wobk  and  WoBKEBS.— Book 
Reviews.— CuBBENT  Litebatubs. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  May,  1894,    pp.  321-400. 

Editobial.— 77k«  Lonf,-lived  Antediluvians,  Genesis  V,,  by 
Wm.  R.  Harper.— -4  Free  Translation  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  by  Rev.  E.  P.  BnTtt,—ChristianUy  and  Old  Testament 
Criticism,  by  W.  Taylor  Bmith.— Hinduism's  Points  of  Contact 
with  Christianity,  III  The  Creation,  by  Merwin  Marie  Snell. 
—The  Biblb  in  the  Sunday  School  :  Suggestions  for  Improve- 
ment in  Sunday  School  Work,  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Fennell.— Explo- 
BATION  AND  DiscovEBT :  The  Ncuhfound  Treasure  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty,  by  James  H.  Breasted.— Notes  and  Opinions.— Synop- 
ses OF  Impobtant  Abticles.— The  Ambbican  Institute  of 
Sacbed  Litebatubb.— Wobk  and  Wobkbbs.— Book  Reviews 
— CuBBENT  Litebatubb. 

Vol.  III.  No.  6,  June,  1894.    pp.  401-480. 

Editobial.- T7^  Excavations  at  Sendschirli  and  Some  of 
their  Bearings  on  the  Old  Testament,  by  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr. 
—How  Much  Do  I  Study  the  Bible,  and  Howf  by  Rev.  Prof 
S.  Bumham  and  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce.— dkrittologicol  Implica- 
tions of  the  Higher  Criticism,  by  Rev.  Prescott  F.  Jemegan.— 
A  Hebreio  Political  Romance,  by  James  A.  Duncan.— 7^ 
*' Sufficient  Reason"  for  Isaiah  XL-LXVI,  by  Rev.  T.  S.  Potwin. 
—The  Sons  of  God  and  the  Daughters  qf  Men,  Genesis  VI,  by 
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William  R.  Harper.— Gompaeativb-Relioion  Notes.— Explo- 
ration AND  Discovert  :  The  Newly  Discovered  LcMn  Trans- 
lation of  the  BpistU  of  Clement,  by  James  Henry  Breasted.— 
The  Bible  in  the  Sunday  School  :  The  Spiritual  Value  of 
Inductive  Bible  Study,  by  Rer.  £.  M.  Poteal.— Notes  and  Opin- 
ions.—The  Bible  Student's  Readino  Guild  of  the  Ambbioan 
Institute  of  Saobed  Litebatxtbe.— Wobk  and  Wobksbs.- 
Book  Reyiews.— Oubbent  Litebatube. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  WORLD. 
Monthly.   8vo.   $1.00  per  year,  postage  prepaid.  Single 
numbera,  10  cents. 

Number  iasned,  1,000;  number  of  subscribers,  122;  additions 
to  subscription  list  during  the  quarter,  20. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  April,  1894.    pp.  99-131. 

Frontispiece,  Arnold  Toynbee.— Editobial.— &x;<aJ  Settle- 
ments  in  the  United  States,  by  Henry  B.  Learned.— 2!^  Univers- 
ity of  CMcago  Settlement,  by  Oliver  J.  Thatcher.— Fate  Lectures 
to  Mechanics,  by  W.  H.  Brewer.— Br  the  Wat.— London  Gob- 
bespondenob.— Hebe  and  thebe  among  the  Wobkebs.- 
Evening  and  Saturday  CZosset.- Uniyebsitt  Extension  Lit- 
ebatube.— CotMpechM  of  Lecture-Studies  given  by  the  University 
of  Chicago,  in  the  Winter  Quarter,  ISM.— Local  Centbbs  and 
Secbetabies  in  the  Nobth-West. 


Vol.  Ill,  No.  5,  May,  1894.    pp.  133-162. 

Editobial.— Utuvenity  Extension  Conference,— University 
Extension  Work  in  Dvbuqtte,  by  S.  W.  Hetherinflrton.— Univerti^ 
Extension  Work  in  Pekin,  by  Oraoe  Rider.— 2%«  Written  Exer- 
cise, by  F.  W.  Shepardson.— LomMnr  Gobbespondbncb.— CTtU- 
versity  Extension  Credits,— University  Extension  Congress, 
London,  18M.— Hebe  and  Thebe  Among  the  Wobkebs.— 
Uniyebsitt  Extension  Litebatube.— Local  Centbbs  and 
Secbetabies  in  the  Nobth-West. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  6,  June,  1894.    pp.  163-193. 

EDTTOBTAL.-Unt verfify  Extension  in  Indianapolis,  by 
Amelia  W.  Platter.— ScAool  Extension  Work  in  Japan,  by 
£.  W.  Cleoient.— The  Lecturer  and  His  Opportunity,  by  Francis 
W.  Shepardson.— ^  ^;tecimen  Weekly  Paper,  by  Mrs.  N.  K. 
Fairbanlc.— Bt  the  Wat.— Hebe  and  thebe  among  the  Wobk- 
ebs.—Uniyebsitt  Extension  Litebatxtbe.— Local  Centbbs 

AND  SeCBETABIBS  IN  THE  NOBTH-WeST. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS  PUBLISHED. 

Habpeb,  Robebt  Fbancis  :  Assyrian  and  Babylonimn  Letters 
belonging  to  the  KCoUeetionof  the  BrUish  Museum.  PartlL 
pp.  117>228-t-ZT.    Price,  17.00.    Lusao  A  Co.,  London. 


THE   BOOK,   PURCHASE,   AND   SALE   DEPARTMENT. 
QUARTER  ENDING  JULY  i,  I89i, 


1.  Books  purchased  for  the  Uniyersity,  classified  ac- 

cording to  departments : 

Philosophy,  $68.58;  Political  Economy,  $129.00;  Political 
Science,  $159.07;  History,  $70i.a7;  Sociology,  $96,55;  Anthro- 
pology, $24.53 ;  Comparative  Religion,  $6.04;  Sinai-Semitic  Fund, 
$106.79;  SanArit  and  Comparatiye  Philology,  $206.19;  Greek, 
$47.04;  Latin,  $20.78;  German,  $70.66;  English,  $263J»;  Bib- 
lical Literature,  $66.93 ;  Mathematics,  $781.82 ;  Astronomy,  $26.15 ; 
Physics,  $57.89;  Chemistry,  $13.44;  Geology,  $430.14;  Botany, 
$190.78;  Zoology,  $167.73;  Paleontology,  $121.38 ;  Anatomy,  $62.70 ; 
Physiology,  $162.84;  Neurology,  $36X)8;  Elocution,  $50.03;  Clas- 
sical ArohflBology,  $194.95;  General  Biology,  $147.90;  Systematic 
Theology,  $27.12;  Homiletica,  $38.76;  Church  History,  $10;  Ped- 
agogy, $23.49 ;  Athletics,  $1.75;  Swedish  Language,  $44.95;  Dan- 
ish-Norwegian, $1.25 ;  Morgan  Park  Academy,  $138.82 ;  University 
Extension  Loan  Library,  $2.50;  General  Library,  $201.18.  Total, 
$4,900.36. 

2.  Apparatus  purchased,  classified  according  to  depart- 

ments : 
Astronomy,  $19.76;  Physics,  $2,796.92;  Chemistry,  $3,398.47; 
Geology,  $500.53;  Botany,  $12.15 ;  Zoology,  $52.57 ;  Paleontology, 
$33.24;    Anatomy,  $81.37 ;    Physiology,  $142.54;    Neurology,  $14; 
Morgan  Park  Academy,  $87.79.    Total,  $7,084.34. 


3.  Supplies  purchased  and  classified  according  to 

a)  Departments: 

Anthropology,  $4JX>;  Comparative  Religion,  $L45 ;  Romance, 
$.26;  Mathematics,  $.90;  Physios,  $90.41;  Chemistry,  $56.18; 
Zoology,  $49.19;  PalsDontology,  $15.29;  Anatomy,  $21.51;  Physi- 
ology, $51.92;  Neurology,  $2.60;  Morgan  Park  Academy,  $2.70. 
Total,  $296.94. 

h)  Offices: 

President's,  $22.49;  Dean's,  $10.99;  Secretary's,  $9.96 ;  Regis- 
trar's, $48.76;  Examiner's,  $8.86;  Recorder's,  ^.55;  Uniyersity 
Extension,  $27J^    Total,  $125.14. 

4.  Books  and  Stationery  purchased  for  the  Book-store, 

13,091.98. 

5.  Books  and  Stationery  sold  through  the  Book-store, 

13,327.90. 

6.  Expenses  for  quarter  for  salaries :  manager,  book- 

'  keeper,    stenographer,  and    clerks  —  Total  for 
department,  $1,407.91. 
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REPORT  FOR  SPRING  QUARTER,  1893. 

DES  MOINES  COLLEGE. 

(DES  MOINES,  IOWA) 

Hebbebt  Lee  Stetson,  President 


List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 
Blakslee,    T.   M.     2  M.   (Solid   Geometry);   1 M. 
(Algebra  and   Trigonometry);  1  M.  (Algebra). 

1  M.  (Elementary  Algebra);  1  MM.  (Elementary 
Algebra). 

Goodrich,   H.  L.    1  M.  (English  Literature);  IM. 

(English    Grammar);    2    DM.    (Grammar);    5 

weekly  classes  in  Rhetoricals. 
Harris,   F.  E.    2  MM.  (Anabasis);    1   M.  (Greek 

Prose);  1  M.  (Odyssey);  1  MM.  (Herodotus), 
Johnson,  H.  P.   2  DM.  (Botany);  2  DMM.  (Zoology). 
Plimpton,  W.  M.     1  MM.  (Human  Physiology). 
Price,  A.   B.    IM.  (Virgil);  1  DM.  (Latin  Prose); 

2  MM.  (CaBsar);  1  M.  (Cicero's  Orations). 
Stetson,  H.  L.    1  M.  (History  of  England);  1  M. 

(History  of  Rome);  1  M.  (Apologetics);  1  MM. 
(Apologetics);  1  DMM.  (Men^l  Philosophy);  1 M. 
(Ethics);  1  M.  (Political  Science). 

Stephenson,  J.  P.  IM.  (Biblical Literature);  IDM. 
(Demosthenes);  1  M.  (English  Composition);  4 
weekly  classes  in  Rhetoricals. 

Stephenson,  F.  T.  1  DM.  (Representative  Plays  of 
Shakespeare);  1  DM.  (Introductory  to  English 
Literature). 

Schoemaker,  D.  M.  1  M.  (German);  2  M.  (German- 
elementary;  1  M.  (German  Prose  Composition). 

Wheeler,  F.  R.  1  DM.  (Algebra);  1  DM.  (Arithme- 
tic); 1  M.  (Arithmetic);  1  M.  (Civics). 


Hirtments  : 

No.  OP  CouESBs.                        Students. 

Philosophy  :    5  (DMM.;  1  MM.;  2  M.); 

13 

Sociology:    2  (IDM.): 

6 

Latin  :    6  (2  MM.;  1  DM.;  2  M.); 

34 

Greek :    8  (2  MM.;  4  M.); 

23 

Math.:    11  (1  MM.;  2  DM.;  6  M.); 

27 

History:    2  (2  M.); 

31 

English :    12  (4  DM.;  4  M.); 

100 

0  weekly  Bhetorioal  ClasMS. 

German  :    4  (1  DM.;  2  M.); 

19 

Political  Science  :    2  (2  M.); 

20 

Botany:    2(2M.); 

7 

Biology :    3  (2  DMM;  1  MM.); 

15 

States  and  countries  from  which  students  have  oome 
Iowa;  Illinois;  Kansas;  Missouri;  Nebraska; 
Wyoming ;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Persia. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  during  Spring  Quarter,  104. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  7. 
Attendance  for  the  year,  188. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving  : 

Year  closed  with  Spring  Quarter  for  a  vacation 
of  13  weeks. 


Degrees  conferred,  4—2  A.B.,  2  Ph.B. 


MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY. 

(MORGAN  PABK) 
Geoeoe  Noble  Carman,  Dean. 


List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 

Bnrgess,  I.  B.    1  M.  (Ceesar);  1  DM.  (Virgil);  IM. 

(Viri  Rom»);  1  M.  (Latin  Composition);  1  M. 

(Latin  Reading). 
Robertson,  L.  1  MM.  (Intermediate  German);  1  MM. 

(Elementary  German). 

Cornish,  R.  H.    1  DM.  (Physics);  1  DM.  (Botany). 


M.    1  MM.  (Adv.  Greek);  1  MM.  (Beg. 
1  M.  (Adv.  Greek);  1  M.  (Roman  His- 
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Bronson,  F. 

Greek); 

tory). 
Caldwell,    E.  L,    1  M.  (Geometry);    1  MM.  (Solid 

Geometry);  IM.  (Algebra);  1  DM.  (Beg.  Latin). 
Chase,  W.  J.    1  DM.  (English);  1 M.  (U.  S.  History); 

1  DM.  (History);  1  DM.  (Geography). 
Carman,  G.  N.    1  DM.  (English);  1  DM.  (General 

History). 
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DepartmenU : 

No.  OF  COUBSES. 

Hifltory :    6  (2  DM.;  2  M.); 
Greek:    5(2MM.;1M.); 
Latin:    9  (2  DM.;  5  M.); 
Qerman:    4  (2  MM.); 
Englieh:    4  (2  DM.); 
Mathematics:    4(1MM.;2M.); 
Science:    4  (1  DM.); 
Geography:    2  (1  DM.); 


Studbmts* 
63 
8 
81 
28 
37 
26 
21 
11 


States  and  Countries  from  which  Students  have 
eome : 
Alabama,  1;  Arkansas,   1;   California^  1;  Illi- 
nois, 54;    Indiana,  2;    Iowa,  8;   Michigan,  3; 


Mississippi,  1;  Missouri,  4;  Montana,  2;  Ne- 
braska, 2 ;  New  York,  2 ;  Ohio,  3 ;  PennsylTania* 
1;  South  Dakota,  1;  Texas,  2;  Virginia,  1; 
Washington,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  6;  Hawaii,  L 


Number^of  Students: 

Enrolled  Spring  Quarter,  101. 
Discontinuing  at  end  of  Spring  Quarter,  60. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Summer  Quarter,  26. 
AttendaJice  for  Current  Quarter,  58. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving: 
Temporarily,  62.    Permanently,  2. 
Changing  School,  2.    Entering  College,  3. 


THE  HARVARD  SCHOOL. 

(CmCAQO.) 
John  J.  Sohobiiiobb,  Dean. 


£Ast  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 

Emery,  S.  1 M.  (History  U.S.);  1 M.  (English  History); 
1  M.  and  1  DM.  (Caesar);  1  DM.  (Virgil);  1  DM. 
(Algebra);  1  DM.  (PI.  Geom.);  1  M.  (Sol.  Geom.); 
1  M.  (Trigonometry). 

Ford,  W.  H.  2  M.  (English);  1  MM.  (Beginners* 
Greek);  1  DMM.  (Beg.  Latin);  1  DM.  (VirgU);  1 
MM.  (Algebra);  1  M  (United  Stotes  History). 

Grant,  J.  C.  1  DMM.  (Beg.  Latin);  1  DMM. 
(Csesar). 


Heinrichs,  Miss  C.  L.  1  DM.,  1  MM.  (Ist  year  Ger- 
man); 1  DM.  (2d  year  German). 

Leland,  S.  1  DM.  (English);  1  DM.  (Xenophon's 
Anabasis);  1  DM.  (Homer);  1  DM.  (Greek  His- 
tory); 1  DM.  (Caesar);  1  DM.  (Cicero). 

Liebard,  L.  1  MM.  and  1  DM.  (Beg.  French);  1  DM. 
(2d  year  French);  1  DM.  (3d  year  French). 

Lyon,  E.  P.  2  DM.  (English);  2  DM.  (Arithmetic); 
2  DM.  (Element.  Science). 

Schobinger,  J.  J.  1  DM.  (PI.  Geom.);  1  DM. 
(Algebra);  1  DM.  (Physics). 


D^fHirtments: 

No.  OF  Cou&sss. 
History :    7  (2  DM.;  3  M.); 
Greek:    10 (1  MM.;  4  DM.); 
Latin:    23  (3 DMM.;  5 DM.;  1  M.); 
French :    8  (1  MM.;  3  DM.); 
German  :    6  (1  MM.;  2  DM.); 
English :    8  (3  M.;  3  DM.;  2  M.); 
Math.:    16  (6  DM.;  1  MM.;  2  M.); 
Science:    6  (3  DM.); 


Students. 
47 
35 
90 
16 
13 
76 
100 
36 


States  from  which  Students  have  come : 
Illinois,  96 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Indiana,  1. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Spring  Quarter,  100. 

Year  closed  with  Spring  Quarter  for  a  vacation 

of  12  weeks. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving : 
Permanently,  0.    Temporarily,  0. 
Changing  school,  0.    Entering  college,  16. 
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THE  CHICAGO  ACADEMY. 

(CmCAQO) 

Chablbs  W.  Manii,  Dean, 

Departments: 


Jjist  of  In$truetors,  with  Number  of  Counes: 

Aeshleman,  L.  1  MM.  (Adv.  French);  1  DM.  (Beg. 
French);  1  DM.  (Intermediate  German);  1  M. 
(French  Reading). 

Jaqnish,  B.  M.  1  DM.  (Chemistry);  1  DM.;  (Arith- 
metic); 1  DM.  (English);  1  DM.  (U.  S.  History). 

Hann,  C.  W.  1  DM.  (English);  1  DM.  (Algebra); 
1  M.  (French  Reading). 

Orr,  C.A.    1  DM.  (Virgil). 

Rogers,  A.  K.    1  DM.  (Beg.  Latin);  1  DM.  (Caraar). 


No.  OF  Courses. 

History  :    2  (1  DM.;  1  M.); 

U 

Latin:    3  (3  DM.); 

U 

French:    2  (1  DM.;  1  DMM.); 

U 

German:    (1  DM.); 

4 

English:    (IDM.); 

7 

Mathematics:    1  (1  DM.); 

4(7) 

Chemistry :    (1  DM.); 

6 

niTBODUCrOBT  TBAB. 

English:    (IDM.); 

5 

Mathematics:    (IDM.); 

5 

History:    (IDM.); 

5 

Home  Address  of  Students :    Chicago,  46 
Illinois,  outside  Chicago,  1 — 47 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Spring  Quarter,  47. 

Distribution  of  Students  Leaving : 
Entering  College,  3. 


KENWOOD  INSTITUTE. 

(CHICAGO) 

John  C.  Grant,  Dean, 


JjM  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 
Butts,  MUs  A.  E.    1  DM.  (History  of  Art). 

Oement,  E.  W.  3  DM.  (English);  1  DM.  (Xeno- 
phon*s  Anabasis);  1  DM.  (Virgil). 

Faulkner,  Miss  E.  1  DM.  (Beg.  Greek);  2  DM. 
(Beg.  Latin);  1  DM.  (Caesar);  1  DM.  (History  of 
Greece). 

Sdimitt,  Miss  E.  3  DM  (French);  2  DM.  (Ger- 
man). 

Sherwood,  Miss  T.  History :  1  DM.  (Greece);  1  DM. 
(Engl.);  1  M.  and  1  DM.  (Unit  Stotes). 

Stone,  Miss  C.  L.  2  DM.  (Arithm.);  1  DM.  (Elem. 
Physics). 

IVedgewood,  Miss  M.  1  DM.  (English);  1  DM. 
(Algebra);  1  DM.  (Geometry). 


Departments: 

No.  OF  Courses. 
History:    10  (5  DM.); 
Greek:    6  (3  DM.); 
Latin:    8  (4  DM.); 
French:    6  (3  DM.); 
German :    4  (2  DM.); 
English:    6  (3  DM.); 
Mathem.:    10  (5  DM.); 
Science:    2  (1  DM.); 


Studeihs. 
37 

5 
30 
27 

8 

20 
40 

7 


States  represented : 

California,  2 ;  Illinois,  51 ;  Indiana,  2 ;  Iowa,  2 ; 
North  Carolina,  1 ;  New  York,  2 ;  Texas,  1. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Winter  Quarter,  65. 
Discontinuing  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  2. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  4. 
Attendance  for  current  Quarter,  67. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving : 
Permanently,  1.    Temporarily,  1. 
Changing  school,  0.    Entering  college,  0. 
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THE  AUTUMir  CONVOCATIOIT  AND  THE  UNTVERSITT  UNIOIT. 


THE  AUTUMN  CONVOCATION. 

September  29,  Saturday. 

8:30  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  and  2:00  p.m.  to  4:30  p^., 
Matriculation  of  Incoming  Students. 
(Incoming  students  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  consult  with  their  Dean 
before  the  formal  opening  of  the  Quar- 
ter.) 

September  30,  Sunday, 

4:00  P.M.,  Vesper  Service.    Address  by  the 
President. 
Theatre,  Kent  ChemiecU  Laboratory. 

October  1,  Monday. 

8:30  A.M.  to  12:30  p.m.,  Matriculation  and 
Registration  of  Incoming  Students. 

12:30  P.M.,  Second  anniversary  of  first  chapel 
exercise.      Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

2:30  P.M.,  Business  meeting  of  the  Divinity 
Alumni.      Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

4:00  P.M.,  Autumn  University  Convocation. 
TJie  University  Quadrangle.  Address 
by  the  Revbrend  John  Henrt 
Barrows,  D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer 
in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

8:00  P.M.  to  11:00  p.m.,  Reception  to  the 
Divinity  Alumni  and  the  visiting 
clergymen. 

Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 


October  2,  Tuesday. 


8:30  a.m.,  The  lectures  and  recitations  of 
the  Autumn  Quarter  begin. 

10:00   AOf,,   Conference    of    the    Divinity 
Alumni  and  visiting  clergymen. 

Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU. 

3:30  P.M.,  Service  in  memory  of  Professor 
E.  G.  RoBiNsoif  and  Assistaitt  Pro 
FB880R  B.  F.  Simpson. 
Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


Octobers,  Wednesday. 


10:00  A.M.,  Conference  of  the  Divinity 
Alumni  and  visiting  clergymen. 

Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU. 

1:00  P.M.,  Luncheon  to  the  Divinity  Alumni 
and  visiting  clergymen  given  by  the 
Divinity  Faculty. 

3:00  P.M.,  Meeting  of  the  Theological 
Union.  Report  of  the  President ;  elec 
tion  of  officers. 

(Place  to  be  announced.) 


AUTUMN  MEETING  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY 
UNION 

Will  be  held  on  Friday,  November  9,  at  8:00  p.m..  in 
Tlieatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory.  The  programme 
will  be  announced  in  the  Weekly  Bulletin. 
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PRIZES. 


THE  HIR8CH  SEMITIC  PRIZE. 
The  Hirseh  Semitic  Prize  of  $150.00  is  awarded 
each  year  for  the  best  paper  prepared  by  a  student 
at  the  University  upon  a  Semitic  subject.  The  next 
papers  are  to  be  submitted  on  January  1, 1896.  The 
subjects  on  which  competitors  may  write  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1)  The  Language  of  the  Assyrian  Historical  In- 
scriptions to  be  treated  by  Periods. 

2)  The  Syntax  of  the  Imi>erfect  in  the  Semitic 
Languages. 

3)  The  Eiditing  of  an  Arabic  or  Syriac  Manuscript, 
or  of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  Text. 

4)  The  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

THE  BASTIN  PRIZE. 
The  Ellen  B.  Bastin  Prize  of  not  less  than  150.00, 
offered  by  the  Philosophy  and  Science  department  of 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
woman  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago  who 
presents  the  best  paper  embodying  the  results  of  her 
oWn  original  research  in  any  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Papers  presented  in  competition  are  to  be  handed  to 
the  Dean  of  Women. 

WALKER  PRIZES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Johnson  Walker,  two  prizes  are  annually  offered  by 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  for  the  best 
memoirs  written  in  the  English  language  on  subjects 
proposed  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Council. 

For  the  next  best  memoir,  a  prize  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  may  be  awarded. 

Prizes  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  memoirs 
presented  are  of  adequate  merit. 


The  competition  for  these  prizes  is  not  restricted 
hut  open  to  all. 

Each  memoir  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  en 
veloi>e  enclosing  the  author's  name  and  superscribed 
with  a  motto  corresponding  to  one  borne  by  the  man 
uscript,  and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  April  1,  of  the  year  for  which  the  prize  is 
offered. 

Subjecto  for  1895: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  "Fall  line"  in  New  Jersey. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  Devonian  formation  of  the 
Ohio  basin.  ' 

(3)  Relations  of  the  order  Plantaginaceae. 

(4)  Experimental  investigations  in  morphology 
or  embryology. 

Subjects  for  1896: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  area  of  schistose  or  foliate^ 
rocks  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  development  of  river  valleys 
in  some  considerable  area  of  folded  or  faulted 
Appalachian  structure  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, or  Tennessee. 

(3)  An  experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  doee 
fertilization  in  the  case  of  some  plant  of 
short  cycle. 

(4)  Contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral morphology  or  the  general  physiology  of 
any  animal  except  man. 

Note. — In  all  cases  the  memoirs  are  to  be  based  on 
a  considerable  body  of  original  work,  as  well  as  on  a 
general  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Samuel  Henshaw,  Secretary. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


THESES  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 


DOCTORS'  THESES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 
FOR  ADVANCED  COURSES. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
at  the  January  Convocation  will  note  the  following 
announcements : 
1.  Students   who   are   candidates  for   the   Doctor's 

Degree  must  submit  their  thesis,  the  subject   of 


which    has    already    been  approved,     in     writ 

ten  form   to  the   Head  or  Acting  Head  of   the 

Department,  on   or   before  Saturday,  Septembe 

22. 

2.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's 
Degree  will  submit  their  thesis  in  written  form  on 
or  before  Thursday,  November  1. 
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Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  or  Bachelor  of  Theology  must  submit 
their  thesis  on  or  before  Saturday,  September  22. 
In  all  cases  the  applicants  will  present  in  writing 
to  the  proi>er  dean  a  statement  indicating  the  date 
at  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  final 
examination. 


CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF 
AJi.  OR  SJi. 
are  notified  that  Saturday,  October  20, 1894,  is  the  last 
day  for  handing  in  theses  for  the  degrees  to  be  con- 
ferred at  the  January  Convocation. 


The  Summer  Quarter  closes  on  Saturday,  Septem 
ber  22,  with  a  recess  from  September  23  to  30. 


HOLIDAYS  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  DAYS. 

Quarter  begins  on  Monday,  Octo- 


The  Autumn 
ber  1. 


REGISTRATION  AND  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


Saturday,  September  1,  is  the  last  day  for  students 
in  residence  to  hand  in  their  registration  cards  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time 
or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  term  or  a 
longer  i>eriod  must  register  on  or  before  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 1, 1894. 


Examinations  at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may 
be  given  only  at  the  University  b}  special  permission 
of  the  Examiner  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  not 
lees  than  $10.00  nor  more  than  $15.00. 


QUARTERLY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  Quarterly  examinations  for  the  current  Sum- 
mer Quarter  will  be  held  September  19-21.  One  half 
day  will  be  devoted  to  each  exercise,  in  the  order  of 
the  daily  programme,  as  seen  in  the  following  scheme : 

EXEBOISE.  EXAMINATION. 

8:30  A.M.  Wednesday,  September  19,  a.m. 

9:30  A.M.  Wednesday,  September  19,  p.m. 

10:30  A.M.  Thursday,     September  20,  a.m. 

11:30  A.M.  Thursday,     September  20,  p.m. 


EXERCISE. 

2:00  P.M.      Friday, 
3:00  P.M.      Friday. 


EXAMINATION. 

September  21,  a.m. 
September  21,  p.m. 


Exercises  occurring  at  or  after  4:00  p.m.  will  have 
their  examinations  on  Saturday,  September  22. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  examinations  will  be  from 
9  to  12,  of  the  afternoon  examinations  from  2  to  5. 

During  the  examinations,  the  usual  lectures  and 
recitations  will  be  suspended. 


CIRCnLARS  OF  INFORMATION. 


TTie  Circulars  of  Information  which  are  reprints  of 
certain  portions  of  the  University  Register  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  The  Facul- 
ties OF  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  contains  in 
Part  I.  a  statement  of  the  dates  upon  which  various 
University  events  occur,  a  list  of  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Graduate  School, 
conditions  of  candidacy  for  the  degrees  of  master  of 


arts,  master  of  science,  master  of  philosophy  and  doc- 
tor of  philosophy;  statements  concerning  University 
fellowships,  special  fellowships,  graduate  scholar- 
ships, and  docentships,  the  method  of  application 
for  the  same,  statements  concerning  theses  and  exam- 
inations, departmental  journals  and  other  depart- 
mental publications,  regulations  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  courses,  non-resident  work,  rooms  and  fees.  Part 
II.  of  the  circular  describes  the  organization  of  the 
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Cfolleges^conUAns  the  regulations  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  students  to  advanced  standing,  the  admission  of 
unclassified  students,  the  selection  of  courses,  average 
annual  expenses,  the  students*  fund  society,  the  em- 
ployment bureau,  scholarships,  the  conditions  of  candi- 
dacy for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
philosophy,  and  bachelor  of  science,  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Academic  Colleges,  the  regulations 
governing  the  examinations  for  admission,  and  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  Academic  Colleges.  Part  III. 
contains  a  list  of  the  courses  offered  for  the  current 
year  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  University 
College  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  (Graduate) 
School  of  Science,  and  University  College  of  Science, 
and  the  Academic  Colleges,  together  with  the  order 
of  examinations  for  admission. 

The  Circular  of  Information  for  The  DrvuoTY 
School  contains  an  historical  statement,  a  list  of  the 
officers  of  government  and  instruction,  a  list  of  courses 
for  the  current  year  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School, 
the  English  Theological  Seminary,  the  Danish-Nor- 
wegian Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Swedish 
Theological  Seminary;  articles  upon  the  purpose 
and  constituency  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  terms  of 
admission,  the  departments  of  instruction,  regulations 
governing  the  selection  of  courses,  conditions  of  can- 
didacy for  degrees  or  certificates,  theses  and  examina- 
tions, the  library,  fellowships,  opportunities  for  relig- 
ious work,  special  regulations,  expenses  and  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
students  in  the  various  departments. 

The  Circular  of  Information  for  The  UifrvEESiTT 
Extension  Division  is  issued  in  three  separate 
parts.  Part  I.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Lecture- 
stttdy  Department,  It  contains  (1)  information  relat- 
ing  to   the   general   plan   of   University  Extension 


lecture-studies  and  to  the  credit  extended  for  the 
work  done,  directions  in  reference  to  organization, 
information  as  to  expenses  of  the  courses  of  lectures, 
and  other  information  helpful  to  local  Committees  in 
organizing  and  promoting  the  work  of  University  Ex- 
tension in  their  towns ;  (2)  a  list  of  the  lecturers,  with 
a  full  statement  of  the  subjects  of  their  courses^ 
and  also  of  the  separate  lectures  included  in  each 
course. 

Part  II.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Correspondence' 
teaching  Department.  It  contains  (1)  general  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  purpose  and  method  of  instruction 
offered  by  Correspondence,  the  relation  of  Corree> 
pondence  students  to  the  University,  the  credit  which 
they  receive  for  the  work,  and  other  information  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to  receive  Univer- 
sity instruction  by  Correspondence;  (2)  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  this  Department. 

Part  III.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  ClasM-work 
Department  It  contains  (1)  general  information  as 
to  the  aim,  method,  and  organization  of  the  work,  the 
relation  of  Class-work  students  to  the  University,  the 
regulation  for  examinations,  the  credit  for  the  work 
done,  and  the  regulations  governing  the  selection  <^ 
courses ;  (2)  a  full  statement  of  the  classes  organized 
and  the  work  offered  in  the  Class- work  Department  of 
the  University  Extension  Division. 

The  Untvebsitt  Aoademt  at  Morgan  Park  also 
issues  a  Calendar,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application, 
giving  a  list  of  the  officers  of  government  and  instruc- 
tion, and  containing  information  in  regard  to  the 
requirements  for  admission,  the  courses  of  study, 
average  expenses,  scholarships,  self-help,  the  dormi- 
tories, special  regulations,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  a  list  of  the  stu- 
dents in  attendance  during  the  current  year. 
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AinrOXJHCEMENT  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS, 

LITERATXTRE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

JULY  J,  1894y  TO  JULY  J,  1895, 


NoTB.— The  foUowiDg  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  oonrses  to  be  given  in  the  University  from  Jnly  1, 1891,  to  July  1«  1896. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  courses  consult  the  Amnt7AL  Bboibteb  and  the  Depabtmbntal  Pbogbammbb.  The  number 
of  each  oonrse  in  the  Rboibtbb  is  indicated  by  the  number  in  parentheses  following  the  title  of  the  course. 

The  hour  of  the  exercise  is  indicated  after  the  course.  In  case  no  hour  is  indicated  it  will  be  arranged  when  the  class  is 
fotnied.    The  days  on  which  exercises  are  held  will  be  designated  by  the  instructor. 

^Oourset  marked  by  a  star  are  intended  exclusively  or  primarily  for  Graduate  Students. 


Abbbbviations.— A,  B,  G,  D,  refer  to  the  floors  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  beginning  with  the  ground  floor  as  A.    The  rooms  are 
aninbered.    K=Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  R=Ryer8on  Physical  Laboratory,  W= Walker  Museum. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  the  descriptions  of  the  courses  are:  M— Minor,  DM— Double  Minor,  MM— Major,  DMM— Double 


RE0I8TBATI0N,—8hulent»  in  rendence  mu&t  regiiter  for  the  Autumn  Quarter  on  or  before  September  i;  the  regittration  card 
wuM/y  be  obtained  from  the  Dean,  The  student  vnll,  (1)  write  upon  the  card  the  title  and  number  of  the  cownee  which  he  detiree  to 
take;  {2)  eecwre  the  tignature  of  the  inttructort  giving  theee  coureee  together  with  the  endorsement  of  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the 
department  in  which  hie  principal  work  it  done^  and  (5)  depoett  the  aame  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  on  or  before  September  2. 

8t%tdent9  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  must  register  on  or 
befcfte  October  1, 1894,  Registration  after  this  date  may  be  secured  only,  (i)  by  special  permission  granted  by  the  Dean  and  (a)  after 
the  payment  of  a  special  fee  of  Ave  dollars. 

THE  ORADTJATE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 

AND  LITERATURE. 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 

R,  and  C  13-17. 
Summer  Quarter, 
HsAD  Professor  Dewet. 
Psychological  Ethics.    DM.    (16)  9:30 

Seminar  Methods  of  Psychological  Observation. 
DM.    (17)  11:30 

Associate  Professor  Tufts. 

Psychology.  James,  and  Dewey,  Psychologies,  with 
lectures  and  demonstrations.    DM.    (2a)    10:30 

History  of  Modem  Philosophy.  Windelband,  His- 
tory of  Philosophy^  witii  especial  study  of 
Locke,  Hume,  and  Kant.    DM.    (4b)  8:30 

Autumn  Qtuirter. 
Head  Professor  Dewet. 
Seminar.    Introduction  to  contemporary  metaphys- 
ical thought.    DM.    (12)  10:30 
The  Logic  of  Ethics.    DM.    (13)  9:30 


Associate  Professor  Tufts. 
General  History  of  Philosophy.    DM.    (4)      10:30 
Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.    DM.    (6)      2: 00 
Philosophical  German  (7),  with  Course  6. 

Assistant  Professor  Anoell  Ain>  Dr. 

Experimental  Psychology.    Training  course.    DM. 

(19)  8:30 

Experimental  Psychology.    Research  course.   DM. 

(20) 

Assistant  Professor  Mead. 

Comparatiye  Psychology.    DM.    (21)  11:30 

Logic.    DM.    (5)  9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Tufts. 
General  History  of  Philosophy.    DM.   (4) 
Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.    DM.   (6) 
Philosophical  German  (7),  with  Ck)urse  6. 
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AssisTAifT  Professor  Anoxll  and  Dr. 

Experimental  Psychology.    Training  course.    DM. 

(19) 
Experimental  Psychology.    Research  course.   DM. 

(20) 
Psychology.    DM.    (2) 

ASSISTAKT  PrOFSSSOR  MsAD. 

Comparatire  Psychology.    DM.    (21) 
Methodology  of  Psychology.    DM.    (22) 

Spring  Quarter* 
Associate  Professor  Strong. 
Recent  Psychological  Theories.    DM.    (23) 
Morbid  Psychology.    M.z(24)    First  Term. 
Psychology   in  its  relations  with  Philosophy.    M. 
(25)    Second  Term. 

Associate  Professor  Tufts. 

MoTements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
M.  First  Term.  (4a)  This  course  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  General  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, but  it  may  be  taken  separately  by  those 
who  have  had  Courses  1-3. 

Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.  M.  (6)  First 
Term. 

Philosophical  German  (7),  with  Course  6.  First 
Term. 


AssisTAifT  Professor  Angell  and  Dr. 

Experimental  Psychology.    Training  course.    DM. 

(19) 
Experimental  Psychology.    Research  course.   DM. 

(20) 
Assistant  Professor  Mead. 
Philosophy  of  the  Concepts  of  Matter  and  Motion 

in  the  Physical  Sciences.    DM.    (11) 
Introduction  to  Philosophy.    DM.    (3) 


n.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
C3-«. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  Miller. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    DM.   (1)        8:30 
History  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (5)         11:30 
Mr.  Hill. 
Railway  TransporUtion.    DM.    (12)  3:00 

Tariff  History  of  the  United  SUtes.     DM.     (13) 

2:00 


Dr.  Caldwell. 
Ecooomk  Factors  in  CiTilization.  DM.  (6)         9:30 
Scope  and  Method  of  PoUtical  Economy.    DM.    (3) 

3:00 
Dr.  Houbwioh. 
SUtistics.    DM.    (10)    Mondays  and  Fridays, 

10:30-12:30 

Autumn  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  LAUOHLUf. 
<>  Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21)  3:00 

Money  and  Practical  Economics.  DM.  (9)         11:30 

Professor  A.  C.  Muxbr. 
Finance.    DM.    (15)  3:00 

Seminar  in  Finance.    DM.    (20)  4:00 

Professor  Miller  akd  Mr.  Hill. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  8:30 

Professor  Miller  and  Dr.  Cumminos. 
HUtory  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (5)  9:30 

Mr.  Hill. 
Tariff  History  of  the  United  SUtes.  DM.  (13)  2:00 

Dr.  Veblen. 
Socialism.    DM.    (7)  10:30 

Dr.  Cumminos. 
Social  and  Economic  Ideals.    DM.    (7)  8:30 

Dr.  Hourwioh. 
SUtistics.    DM.    (10)  9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Laughlin. 
^^  Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21)  3:00 

Money  and  Practical  Economics.    DM.    (9)     11 :  30 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller. 

Economic  and  Social  HUtory.    DM.    (2)  9:30 

^'Seminar  in  Finance.    DM.    (20).  4:00 

Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  Hill. 

AdTanced  Political  Economy.   DM.  (la)  8:30 

Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  Cumminos. 

Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy.  DM 
(3)  3:00 

Mr.  Hill. 

Railway  TransporUtion.    DM.    (12)  2M 

Dr.  Veblen. 
SociaUsm.    DM.    (7)  10:30 
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Mb.  Oumminos. 

DMcriptiTe  PoUtioa  Economy.  DM.  {lb)  8:30 

Db.  Houbwioh. 

AdTanced  SUtistics.    DM.    (11)  9:90 

Spring  Qtuirter  Revised, 
Hbad  Pbofkssob  Lauohlin. 

4>  Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21)  3:00 

Unsettled   Problems  of  Economic   Theory.    DM. 

(4)  11:30 

Pbofessob  Milleb. 

Economic  and  Social  History.    DM.    (2)  8:30 

Financial  HUtory  of  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (14) 

9:30 

Mb.  Hill. 

Banking:.    DM.    (17)  2:00 

Oral  Debates.    DM.    (19)  3:00 
I>B.  Veblkn. 

American  Agriculture.    DM.  (16)                     10:30 

I>B.  CUMMIITOS. 

Social  Economics.    DM.    (8A)  3:00 
I>B.  Houbwioh. 

AdTanced  Statistics.     DM.     (11)  Mondays   and 

Fridays.  10:30-12:30 


m.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

CI.  9,10,12. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofessob  Judson. 

♦ComparatiTe  Politics.    DM.    (10)  9:30 

Civil  GoTemment  in  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (12) 

10:30 
Mb.  CoifoxB. 

Ge<^aphy  of  Europe.    DM.    (11)  11:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Judson. 

^Comparative  Politics.  National  Government.  DM. 
(11)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Course  (1). 

International  Law.    The  Law  of  Peace.    DM.  (21) 
Prerequisite:  Course  (1).  10:30 

Db.  Fbeund. 
^Institutes  of  Roman  Law.    DM.    (31)  11:30 

General  Jurisprudence.    DM.    (4)  8:30 


Mb.  Conobb. 

Geography  of  Europe.    Repeated.    DM.  (71)  8:30 

History  of  Geography.    DM.    (72)  9:30 

Mb.  Wiloox. 
Civil   Government    in   the    United   States.  Pre- 
liminary course.    DM.    (1)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Judson. 
^Comparative   Politics.    American  State  Govern- 
ment   DM.    (12)  9:30 
Prerequisite:  Course  (1)  and  (11). 

International  Law.    The  Law  of  War.    DM.   (22) 
Prerequisite:  Course  (1)  and  (21).  11:30 

Db.  Fbeund. 

tinstitutes  of  Roman  Law.    DM.    (32)  11:30 

Administrative  Law.    DM.    (51)  8:30 

Mb.  Congeb. 
Geography  of  Europe.    Repeated.    DM.    (71) 
History  of  Geography.    Repeated.    DM.    (72) 
Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Judson. 
*  Comparative  Politics.    Municipal  Goyemment. 

DM.    (13)  9:30 

Comparative  Politics.    Federal  Government.    DM. 

(U)  10:30 

Db.  Fbeund. 

General  Jurisprudence.    DM.    (42)  8:30 

Administrative  Law.    DM.    (52)  11:30 

Miss  Wallace. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Latin-American  Re- 

pubUcs.    DM.    (61)  8:30 

Mb.  Conoeb. 
Geos:raphy  of  Europe.    Repeated.   DM.   (71)  11:30 
History  of  Geography.    Repeated.    DM.    (72) 

9:30 

IV.    mSTOBY. 
C5-8. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Pbofessob  Tebbt. 

^Seminar:  Early  European  Institutions.    DM.    (46) 

Mondays  and  Saturdays,  from  8:30-10:30 

The  Great  Migrations.    DM.    (27)  7:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Qoodspeed. 

The  Relations  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  History. 

M.    1st  Term.    (13)  4:00 
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The  Relations  of  Hebrew  and  Babylonio- Assyrian 
History.    M.    2d  Term.    (14)  4:00 

Db.  Shepabdson. 
American  History,  Colonial.     M.    let  Term.    (45a) 

8:30 
American  History,  National.    M.    Ist  Term.   (45b) 

9:30 
Autumn  Quarter, 

Hkad  Pbofessor  von  Holst. 
The  History  of  Europe  in  the  XIX  Century  from 
1815.    DM.    (39)  3:00 

*  Seminar:   American  or-  Modern  European   His- 

tory.   DM.    (52)  Mondays  3:00-5:00 

Pbofessob  Terry. 

*  Seminar:  Eng^lish  History.    The  Norman  Period. 

DM.    (49)    Mondays  and  Saturdays,  8:30-10:30 

The  Feudal    Period.— The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
DM.    (28)  4:00 

Introduction   to    the    Study   of   Modern    History. 
DM.    (3)  5:00 

Note.  Courses  3-6  are  required  of  University  Col- 
lege students  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  courses  in  History.  Academic  College  stu- 
dents who  have  successfully  completed  Courses  1  and 
2  may  be  admitted  to  Courses  3-6.  They  should  be 
taken  in  the  order  indicated  in  the  Register. 

AssooiATs  Professor  Qoodspesd. 
The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire. 

DM.    (7)  4:00 

The  History  of   Israel. — The  Beginnings  of   He- 
brew History.    DM.    (8)  2:00 

Db.  Wirth. 
The    History   of  Ancient    Greece. — Early   Greek 
History.    DM.    (16)  5:00 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  von  Holst. 
The  History  of  Europe  in  the  XIX  Century  from 
18x5  (continued).    DM.    (40) 

*  Seminar:   American  or    Modern  European  His- 

tory (continued).    DM.    (53) 

Pbofessob  Terry. 

*  Seminar:     English    History    (continued).      The 

Early  Angevin  Period.    DM.    (50) 
The  Feudal  Period  (continued). — Feudal   France. 
DM.    (29) 


Associate  Pbofessob  Qoodspbed. 
The  History  of  Israel  (continued).— The  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (9) 

Db.  Shepabdson. 
HUtory  of  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (6) 
See  note  above. 

Mr.  Catterall. 
The  Protestant  Reformation  and   The  Religious 
Wars.    DM.    (4) 
See  note  above. 

Dr.  Wirth. 
The  History  of  Ancient  Greece  (continued). — The 
Age  of  Pericles.    DM.    (17) 

Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  von  Holst. 
The  History  of  Europe  in  the  XIX  Century,  from 

18x5  (continued).    DM.    (41) 
*  Seminar:  American  or  Modem  European  History 
(continued).    DM.    (54) 

Pbofessob  Tebby. 
<>  Seminar:     English    History     (continued)      The 

Later  Angevin  Period.    DM.    (51) 
The   Feudal   Period  (continued).— The    Upgrowth 
of  the  English  Monarchy.    DM.    (30) 

Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 
The  History  of  Israel  (continued).— The  Exilic  and 

Post-Exilic  History  of  Israel.    DM.    (10) 
The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Antonines.  DM.  (20) 
Dr.  Shepardson. 
Political  Parties  in  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (43) 
Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies.    DM.     (44) 
Mr.  Catterall. 
The  French  Revolution  and  the  Era  of  Napoleon. 
DM.    (5) 
See  note  to  Course  3,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Dr.  Wirth. 
The  History  of  Ancient  Greece  (continued). — The 
Age  of  Alexander  and  His  Successors.    DM. 

(18) 


v.    AECH-EOLOGY. 
Winter  Quarter, 
Professor  Tarbell. 
Introjduction  to  Classical  Archaeology.    DM.    (1) 
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Spring  Quarter. 
Profesbob  Tabbell. 

Greek  Life  from  the  Moauments.    DM. 


(3) 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
C  2, 10-12  and  W. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Hbad  Pbofbssob  Small. 

*Tlie    Methodology   and  Bibliography   of  Social 

Science.    M.    Ist  Term.    (22)  Withdrawn. 

*The  Province  of  Sociology  and  its    Relation  to 

the  Special  Social  Sciences.     MM.    Ist  Term. 

(24)  .  8:30  and  9:30 

AssooLATE  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 

Methods  of  Promoting  Social  Welfare  by  Volun- 
tary Organizations.     MM.     2d  Term.      (20) 

2:00  and  3:00 
Associate  Pbofessob  Bemis. 

Child  Labor  and  Immigration  Legislation.    DM. 
(21)  11:30 

Trades  Union  Demands  for  State  Activity,    (20) 

10:30 
I>B.  Thomas. 

The  Historical  Sociologies.    DM.    (30)  10:30 

r)B.  West. 

General  Anthropology.    DMM.  4:00 

Mb.  Fulcomeb. 

Elements  of  Sociology.    DM.    (40)  3:00 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Sbiall. 

*  Seminar:   Problems  of  Social   Dynamics.     Con- 

tinuous through  three  Quarters.    First  Quarter. 
DM.    (28)  2:00 

*  Problems  of  Social  Statics.    Continuous  through 

three  Quarters.   First  Quarter.    DM.    (27)  3:00 

Head  Pbofessob  Small  ai«d  Mb.  Vincent. 

*  The  Province  of  Sociology  and  its  relation  to  the 

Special  Social  Sciences.    DM.    (24)  8:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 

*  Seminar :     Organisations  for  Promoting  Social 

Welfare.    DM.    (14)  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00 

The  Family.    M.    1st  Term.    (18)  2:00 

Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity.    M. 

2d  Term.    (15)  2:00 

VolnnUry  Associations.    M.    2d  Term.    (19)    3:00 


Assistant  Pbofessob  Talbot. 

Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.    DM.    (10)  3:00 

House  SaniUtion.    DM.    (11)  10:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Stabb. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.    DM.  (1)  2:00 

Physical  Anthropology.    Laboratory  Woik.    DM. 

(2)  3:00 

General  Anthropology.    DM.    (4)  11:30 

Db.  West. 
Applied  Anthropology.    DMM.    (3)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Small. 

*  Seminar:    Problems  of  Social   Dynamics.    Sec- 

ond Quarter.    DM.    (28)  2:00 

*  Problems  of    Social    Statics.     Second   Quarter. 

DM.    (27)  3:00 

Head  Pbofessob  Small  and  Mb.  Vincent. 
Social    Anatomy,    Physiology,    and    Psychology. 

DM.    (25)  8:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 

*  Seminar:    Organisations   for   Promoting  Social 

Welfare.    DM.    (14)  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00 

Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life.   M.    1st 
Term.    (31)  3:00 

Economical   and   Governmental   Agencies  for  Ad- 
vancement of  General  Welfare.    M.    1st  Term. 
.       (32)  2:00 

Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 
Forces.    M.    2d  Term.    (33)  3:00 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents   and   Defectives. 
M.  (orMM.)    2d  Term.    (16)  2:00 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Talbot. 
Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.     DM.    (10) 
Sanitary  Aspects  of  Water,  Food,  and  Clothing. 
DM.    (12)  10:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Stabb. 
Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.    DM.    (1) 
Physical    Anthropology.    Laboratory  Work.    DM. 


(2) 


11:30 


3:00 


Ethnology.    DMM.    (5)  • 
Db.  West. 

Applied  Anthropology.    DMM.    (3) 
Mb.  Vincent. 

Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.    DM. 
(37)  3:00 
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Dr.  Thomas. 
The  Historical  Sociologies.    DM.    (30)  9:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Small. 

*  Seminar:  Problems  of  Social  Djrnamics.    Third 

Quarter.    DM.    (28)  2:00 

^Problems  of  Social  SUtics.    Third  Quarter.   DM. 

(27)  3:00 

Head  Professor  Small  aitd  Mr.  ViircEi>rr. 
Social    Anatomy,    Physiology,    and     Psychology 

(continued).    DM.    (25)  8:30 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

*  Seminar:    Organizations  for   Promoting   Social 

Welfare.    DM.    (U)  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00 

Social  Treatment  of  Crime  and  Criminals.    M  (or 

MM).    First  Term.    (17)  2:00 

Sociology  of  the  New  Testament.    M.    2d  Term. 

(34)  2:00 

Historical  Development  of  the  Great  Philanthropies 

and  Reforms.    M.    Ist  Term.    (35)  3:00 

Assistant  Professor  Talbot. 

General  Hygiene.    DM.    (39)  10:30 

Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.    DM.    (10)  3:00 

The  Economy  of  Living.    DM.    (13)  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.    DM.  (1)    2:00 

Physical   Anthropology.     Laboratory  Work.     DM. 

(2)  2:00 

Prehistoric  Archaeology.    DM.    (6)  11:30 

Associate  Professor  Bemis. 
Labor  Legislation,    and   some   other    Phases   of 
State  Activity  on  behalf  of  Wage  Workers. 
DM.    (21)  10:30 

Dr.  West. 
Applied  Anthropology.    DM.    (3)  3:00 

Mr.  Vincent. 
Urban  Life  in  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (38)      3:00 
Course  27  forme  Part  II  and  Course  28  Part  III 
of  the  system  of  Social  Philosophy  introduced 
by  Courses  24  and  25.    Students  who  wish  to 
make   Sociology  their  principal   subject,  may 
combine  Courses  24,  25,  and  27,  as  three  Double 
Majors. 
Courses  24  and  25  will  be   required  of   all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who   present   Sociology    either  as  primary  or 
secondary  subject. 


Vn.    COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

Die. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 
The  Historical  Development  of  Religious  Ideas. 
DM.  3:00 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 
Early  Historical  Relis:ions.    DM.    (1)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 
The  Hebrew  Religion.    DM.    (2)  3:00 

Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 

Islam.    DM.    (3)  3:00 

Professor  Barrows. 
The  Relations  of  Christianity  to  the  Other  Relig- 
ions ;  Lectures.    M.    (4) 


VUI.    SEMITIC   LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
D  12-16. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
BookofHosea.    DM.    (24)  7:30 

The  Arabic  Language.  The  Earlier  Suras.  M. 
1st  Term.    (86)  10:30 

Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.    M.    2d  Term.     (04) 

9:30 
Professor  Burnham. 

Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar— Syntax.  M.  Ist 
Term.    (95)  9:30 

The  Psalter.    M.    1st  Term.    (22a)  10:30 

Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

Hebrew  Language.    MM.    2d  Term.    (3)  8:30 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

Hebrew  Language.  MM.  Ist  Term.  (2)    8:30-11:30 

Deuteronomy.    M.    1st  Term.    (9)  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
Islam.    DM.    (92)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Early  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.    DM.    (23) 
Assyrian  Language.    M.    1st  Term.    (71)        11:30 
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Astyrian  Language.  MM.  2d  Term.  2:00-4:00 
The  Book  of  ProTerbt.  M.  2d  Term.  (27)  9:30 
Micah.    M.    let  Term.    (21)  10:30 

Db.  Craivdall. 

Historical  Hebrew.    M.    2d  Term.    (5)        At  9:90 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpbb. 

Books  of  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah  and  Jonah.    DM. 

(42)  7:30 

EarUer  Suras  of  the  Kuran.    DM.    (87)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.    DM.    (102)     Tuesday,  7:30-9:30 

Pbofbssor  Hibsch. 
General  Introduction  to  Rabbinical  Literature.    M. 
IstTerm.    (55)  2:00 

Mishnah.    M.    2d  Term.    (56)  2:00 

A860CIATB  Professor  Price. 
Special    Introduction  to-  Prophetic    Books.     DM. 

(38)  3:00 

Bilingual  Babylonian  Psalm  Literature.    Seminar. 

DM.    (81)  Thursday,  3:00-5:00 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (30)  2:00 

History  of  the  Persian  Empire.    DM.    (34)  4:00 

Earliest  Historical  Religions.    DM.    (49)  3:00 

AssoGiATB  Pbofessob  Habpbb. 

Beginners' Syriac.    DM.    (68)  2:00 

Assyrian  Language.    DM.    (72)  3:00 

Later  Historical  Inscriptions.    DM.  (74)           4:00 

Db.  Cbai7dall. 

Books  of  Chronicles.  11:30 

Db.  Kent. 

Outline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (29)  11:30 

Mb.  Bbeasted. 

Elementary  Egyptian.    DM.    (106)  10:30 

Religious  Egyptian  Texts.    DM.    (112)  11:30 

WirUer  Quarter. 
Hbad  Pbofessob  Habpsb. 
Early  Old  Testament  Traditions.    DM.    (47)     7:30 
Phoenician.    M.    IstTerm.    (98)  9:30 

Arabic  History,  Geography,  and  Commentary.  DM. 
(91)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.     M.     2d   Term.    (102) 

Tuesday,  7:30-9:30 
Pbofessob  Hibsch. 

Talmud.    M.    IstTerm.    (57)  2:00 

Talmud  (advanced  work).    DM.    (58)  3:00 


Associate  Professor  Price. 
Hebrew  Lexicography.    (Seminar.)   DM.   (96) 

Thursday,  3:00-6:00 

Special  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetical 

Books.    M.    IstTerm.    (41)  3:00 

Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (40)  4:00 

Biblical  Aramaic.    M.    2d  Term.    (66)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Hvrper. 

Advanced  Syriac.    DM.    (69)  2:00 

Selected    Assyrian    Historical    Inscriptions.  DM. 

(75)  3:00 

Dr.  Crandall. 
Deuteronomy— Sight  Reading.     1st  Term.     }4'Ml 
(8)  8:30 

Jeremiah— Sight  Reading.    2d  Term.    3^  M.    (14) 

8:03 
Mb.  Bbeasted: 
Egyptian  Texts.    DM.    (107) 
Coptic  Language.    DM.    (114) 

Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 
Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.    DM.    (48) 

7:30 
Semitic  Seminar.    DM.    (102)      Tuesday,  7:30-930 

Head  Pbofessob  Habper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 
Beginning  Hebrew.    MM.    IstTerm.    (1)  8:30 

Books  of  Samuel.    MM.    2d  Term.    (4)  8:30 

Professor  Hirsch. 
Targum.    IstTerm.    M.    (67)  2:00 

Talmud  (Jerusalemic).    DM.    (59)  3:00 

Syriac  Authors.     DM.    (70)  4:00 

Coptic.    M.    (113)  2:00 

Arabic:  Thousand  and  One  Nights.    DM.    (90) 

2:00 
AdTanced  Ethiopic.    M.    (101)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
The  Psalter.    DM.    (26)  3:00 

History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 
Interpretation.    (Seminar.)    DM.    (46) 

Thursday,  3:00-5:00 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
History  of  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (32) 
History  of  Ancient  Egypt.    M.    Ist  Term.    (35) 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion.    DM.    (50) 
The  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.    M.    2d 
Term.    (35)  4:00 
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AssociATS  Professor  Harper. 

Metopotamian  Life.    M.    let  Term.    (54)  2:00 

MesopotamUn  Geography.  M.  2d  Term.  (53)  2:00 

Assyrian  Letters.    DM.    (78)  3:00 

Dr.  Kent. 
Books  of  Kini^. 
Isaiah  i-xzxiz. 


M.    IstTerm.    (6) 
M.    2d  Term.    (11) 


10:30 
10:30 


Mr.  Breasted. 
Late  Egyptian.    DM.    (106) 
Coptic  Language.    Sahidic  Dialect 


DM.    (115) 


IX.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 
D  11-12. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (31) 

9-30 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

New  Testament  Sjrntaz:  Noun»  Pronoun,  and  Pre- 
positions.   M.    2d  Term.    (3)  7:30 

Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  M.  2d  Term. 
(30)  8:30 

New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Part  II.  The  Epistles.  M.  Ist  Term. 
(41)  7:30 

Prerequisites :  Courses  1  (or  2),  25  (or  27)  and 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Life  of  Paul  and  Introduction  to  Pauline  Epistles. 
DM.    (20)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  1  or  2. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
DM.    (10)  9:30  and  10:30 

Dr.  Aruolt. 
Josephus.    M.    IstTerm.    (49)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
New  TesUment  Greek.    DM,    (1) 
EpisUe  to  the  Romans.    DM.    (33) 

Prerequisites :  Courses  1  (or  2);  25  (or  27);  and  20. 
Introduction  to  Synoptic  Gospels.    DM.    (18) 


Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Gospel  of  Luke.    DM.    (27) 

Prerequisites :    Course  1  or  2. 
Life  of  Christ.    DM.    (12) 
Dr.  Arnolt. 
Septnas^int    Rapid  Reading  of  selected  portions. 

DM.    (44) 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  DM.  (8) 

Spring  Quarter. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius.    DM.    (55) 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
General  EpisUes  and  the  Revelation.  DM.   (21) 

Mr.  Votaw. 
Rapid  Translation   and    Interpretation  of  Paul's 
Epistles.    DM.    (4) 


X.    SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVB 
PHILOLOGY. 

B  2-8. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Buck. 
Sanskrit,  for  Beginners.    DM.  10:30 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-European 
PhUology.    M.    First  Term.    (1)  11:30 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and    Latin.    M. 
Second  Term.    (2)  11:30 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Buck. 
General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-European 
PhUology.    M.    First  Term.    (1)  10:30 
Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.     M. 
Second  Term.    (2)  10-.30 
Sanskrit,  for  Beginners.    DM.    (4)  11:30 
Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Buck. 
Comparatire  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (con- 
tinued.   M.    First  Term.    (2)  10:30 
Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  ComparatiTO  Gram- 
mar.   M.    Second  Term.    (3)  10:30 
Sanskrit  (continued).    DM.    (5)  11:30 
Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Buck. 
Sanskrit  (continued).    DM.    (6)  10:30 
Ave^tan  (Zend).    DM.    (10)  11*.30 
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XI.    THB  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

B2-8. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Pbofessob  Shoret. 

^schylus  (Oresteia).  M.    Ist  term.   (12)  10:30 

Teachers'  Coarse.    M.    Ist  Term.    (23)  11:30 

A  Greek  Reading  Club  meets  once  a  week  from 
October  to  June,  intended  primarily  for  under- 
graduates who  wish  to  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  Greek  in  the  interval  between  their  regular 
collegiate  courses. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Professor  Shorey. 

^schylns  and  Sophocles.    DM.    (23) 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  3:00-5:00 
The  Greek  Drama  (Seminar).    DM.   (25) 

Wednesdays,  3:00-5:00 
Research  Work  in  Greek  Philosophy. 

JE^OFESSOR  TaRBELL. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.    DM.  (11)  10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Castle. 

Demosthenes'  Oration  on  the  Crown;   ^schines' 

Selections  from  the  Oration  against  Ctesiphon. 

DM.    (16)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Professor  Shoret. 

The  Greek  Drama  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    DM. 

(25) 
Research  Work  in  Greek  Philosophy. 

Professor  Tarbeix. 

Plato,  ProUgoras,  and  Euthyphro.    DM.    (7) 
Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology.       DM.    (12) 

10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Castle. 

Euripides:   Rapid  Reading  Course  for  Graduates. 

10:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Shoret. 

Pindar,  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.    DM.    (21) 
The  Greek  Drama  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    DM. 
(25) 

X^ofessor  Tarbell. 

Thucydides  (Sicilian  Expedition).    DM.    (10)    9:30 
Greek  Life  from  the  Monuments.    DM.    (14) 


XU.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

B  2-8. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Hale. 

Teachers'  Training  Course.    M.   1st  Term.    (40) 

11:30 
Problems  in  Latin  Syntax.    M.    (40b)    1st  Term. 
Tuesdays,  from  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Chandler. 
The  Epistles  of  Horace.    DM.    (17)  9:30 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil.   M.  Ist  Term.   (15)         8:30 
Tibttllus  and  Propertius.    M.    2d  Term.    (18)    8:30 
Professor  Post. 
Selections  from  Martial.    M.    1st  Term.  10:30 

Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  M.  1st  Term.  3K)0 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Hale. 
Teachers'  Training  Course.    DM.    (33)  11:30 

*  Seminar  3:    The   Comparative    Sjrntax   of  the 

Greek  and  Latin  Verb.    DM.    (36) 

Tuesdays,  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Chandler. 

Seneca.    DM.    (16)  8:30 

Tacitus.    (Seminar.)    (35)     Wednesdays,  3:00-^:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Hale. 
Plautus.    DM.    (9) 

*  Seminar  3:    Comparative  S]rntax  of  the  Greek 

and  Latin  Verb.    DM.    (Continued.)    (36) 

Professor  Chaitdler. 
Horace  (Book  II  of  Epistles)  and  Quintilian.  DM.  (13) 
Tacitus  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    (35) 

Spring  Quarter,    Revised, 
Head  Professor  Hale. 
Catullus  and  Horace  (Book  I  of  Epistles).  DM.  (12) 

*  Seminar  3:    Comparative  S]rntax  of  the  Greek 

and  Latin  Verb.    DM.    (Continued.)    (36) 

Professor  Chaitdler. 

Tacitus  and  Suetonius.    DM.    (18) 

Tacitus  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    (35) 
Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Historical  Development  of  Roman  Satire.  DM.  (24) 
Mr, 

Horace  (Satires)  and  Persius.    DM.    (U) 
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XUL    BOMANCE  LITEBATURE  AND  PHILOLOGT. 
B  12-16. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Profbsbor  Knapp. 
Old  French.    DM.  9:90 

Spanish,    Modem  Drama.    DM.  10:90 

Abbistart  Pbofrbsob  Bbbgebon. 

French.    Rapid   Reading    and   Conversation.    M. 

First  Term,  10-.30 

French.    Elements  of  the  Literature.    M.    Second 

Term,  10:30 

French.    Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  DM.  (14) 

8:30 
French.    Advanced  Syntax.    DM.  9:30 

Mr.  Howlawd. 
Spanish.    Knapp*s  Grammar  and  Modem  Readings. 
DM.  9:30 

Italian.    Grandgent's  Grammar.    DM.  10:30 

Italian.    Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi.    DM.        11:30 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Assistant  Propessor  Bergeron. 
French.    Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.    DM. 
(4)  9:30 

French.    Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation.    DM. 
(7)  10:30 

French  Literature  of  the  zpth  Century.    DM.    (10) 

8:30 
Mr.  Rowland. 

Old  Spanish.    PoemadelCid.    DM.    (20)  9:30 

Italian.    Classic  Prose.  Macbiavelli.  DM.  (31)  3:00 
Italian.    Grammar.    Modern  Readings.    DM.    (28) 

11:30 
Dr.  de  Poyen-Bellisle. 

Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.  (13)             9:30 

Old  French  Texts.    DM.    (16;  10:30 

Old  Provencal  Texts.    DM.    (19)  11:30 
Miss  Wallace. 

Elementary  Spanish.    DM.    (23)  10:30 
Spanish.    General  survey  of    Spanish  Literature. 

Lectures  and  Texts.    DM.    (26)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Propessor  Bergeron. 
French.    Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation.    DM. 
(5) 
Prerequisite :    Course  4. 

French.    Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  DM.  (11) 


French,  Elements  of  the  Literature  from  the  origin 
to  the  19th  Century.  Introductory  to  Course 
11.    DM.    (8) 

Mb.  HowLAiiD. 

Spanish.  Classic  and  Modem  Dramatists.  DM. 
(21) 

Italian,  History  of  Italian  Literature.  Lectures 
and  Texts.    DM,    (29) 

Italian,    Dante,  Llnferno.    DM.    (32) 
Dr.  de  Poten-Bbllisle. 

Historical  French  Grammar,    DM.    (li) 

Old  French  Texts.    DM.    (17) 
Miss  Wallace. 

Spanish,    Knapp's  Spanish  Readings.  Composition 

DM.    (24) 
Spanish.    Course  26  concluded.    DM.    (27) 

Spring  Quarter, 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Bergeron. 
French,    Course  8  (continued.)    DM.    (9) 
French,    Course  5  (continued.)    DM.    (6) 
French.    Literature  of  the  19th  Century.   DM.    (12 

Mr.  Howland. 
Spanish.    Don  Quijote.    DM.    (22) 
Italian.    Course  29  (concluded.)    DM.    (30) 
Italian  PhUology,    DM.    (33) 

Dr.  de  Poten-Bellisle. 
Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.    (15) 
Old  French  Texts.    DM.    (18) 

Miss  Wallace. 
Spanish  Advanced  Modern  Reading.   Pardo  Bazto ; 
Pascual  Lopez.    DM.    (25) 


XIV.  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATUBES. 

B  9-11. 

^Germanic  Club  and  Seminar:  Courses  1-19,  inclu- 
sive, constitute  the  work  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Germanic  Seminar;  the  second  secticm,  inclading^ 
candidates  for  the  deji^ee  of  Ph.D.,  other  advanced 
students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  department,  meets 
weekly  on  Monday  from  3  to  5  P.  M.  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  reports,  reviews,  and  original  papers 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  first 
section.  Mondays,  3:00-5:00 
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Summer  Quarter, 

AssociATB  Professor  Cnrnica. 

*  Gothic    DM.    (9) 

SchiUer's  WaUenstein.    DM.    (22) 

I>B.  VON  KlJCNZE. 

*  Middle  His^  German.    DM.    (5) 


3:00 
9:30 

2:00 


Autwmn  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Cutting. 

*Tht  Literary  Cooperation  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 


DM.    (1) 
Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry.    DM.    (27) 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt- Wartenburg. 
^Introduction  to  Phonetics.    M.    First  Term. 

Middle  Low  Franconian.    M.    Second  Term. 


2:00 
8:30 


(13) 
3:00 
(14) 
3:00 
^History  of  the  German  Language.    DM.   (17)  4:00 

I>R.  VON  Klenze. 

^Gothic.    DM.    (5)  8:30 

Schiller.    DM.    (21)  10:30  or  2:00 

Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry  as  an  Exponent  of  his 

Life.    DM.    (26)  9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Cutting. 

German  Prose  Composition.    DM.    (28)  9:30 

The  Literary  Cooperation  of  Schiller  (continued). 

DM.    (1)  2:00 

Assistant  Professor  Sohmidt-Wartsnbsrg. 

^'Old  High  German.    DM.    (6)  3:00 

Old  Norse.    DM.    (16)  2:00 

Old  Saxon.    DM.    (18)  4:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

AaascjofT  Professor  Sohmii>t-Wartbnberg. 

Middle  High  German.    DM.    (8)  3:00 

ComparatiTe  Gothic  Grammar.    DM.    (15)       2:00 

I>B.  VON  Klenze. 

The  Nibehmgenlied.    DM.    (4)  10:30  or  2:00 

Outline  History  of  German  Literature.    DM.    (23) 

9:30 
Auxiliary  Courses. 

For  gpraduate  students  in  departments  other  than 
Oermaoic. 


Summer  Quarter, 
Mr.  Mulfinoer. 
*  Scientific  Reading.  Subjects  connected  with  Phys 
ical  Sciences.    DM.    (36)  10:30 


XV.   THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  AND 
RHETORIC. 

D8-10. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Professor  L.  A.  Sherman. 
Themes  in  Novel,  Poem,  and  Drama.     M, 

Term.    (2) 

Associate  Professor  McClintock. 
The  Elements  of  Literature.    DM.    (19) 
*  English  Literary  Criticism.    DM.    (34) 
Assistant  Professor  Blackburn. 
Old  English ;  Elementary  Course.    DM. 
i  Middle  EnglUh.    M.    (26) 
(  Studies  in  English  Grammar.    M    (39) 
Mr.  Herrick. 
Daily  Themes,  a  course  of  Advanced  English  Com 
position.    DM.    (7) 

Autumn  Quarter, 


(U) 


Ist 
2:00 

9:30 
10:30 

3:00 
2:00 
2:00 


8:30 


Professor  Wilkinson. 

Blank  Verse.    DM.    (63)  8:30 

Criticism  of  Criticism.    M.    Ist  Term.    (64)  9:30 

History  and  Fiction.    M.    2d  Term.    (8)  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Butler. 

English  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  DM. 

(50)  11:30 

Associate  Professor  McClintock. 

*  English  Literature  Seminar.    The  beginnings  of 

the  Romantic  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  Studies  in  English  Literature  from 
1725-1775.    DM.    (33)  4:00-6:00 

The  English  Romantic  Poets  from  Vfio  to  1830. 
DM.    (18)  10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Blackrurn. 
^^ Old  English;  Advanced  Course.    DM.    (27)    2:00 

*  English  Language  Seminar.    For  advanced  philo- 

logical work.    M.  Mondays*  2:00-4:00 

Old  English ;  Elementary  Course.  DM.    (28)    3:00 
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Assistant  Professob  Cbow. 
The  Prose  of  the  Elizabethan  Era.    DM.  (46)   2:00 

*  English  Literature  Seminar.    Studies  in   Eliza- 

bethan Literature.    DM.    (36)  10:90 

AssisTAifT  Pbofsssob  Tolman. 
The  Rise  of  the  English  Drama  and  its  History 
downtoz56a    DM.    (44)  9:30 

Mb.  Hbbbiok. 
AdTanced  English  Composition.    2  DM.    (5)    11:30 

Mb.  Tbiggs. 
Nineteenth  Century  Literary  MoTements.    Studies 
in  Criticism,  Poetry,  the  Novel  and  Essay  with 
reference  to  modem  Literary  tendencies. 
DM.    (38)  11:30 

^^The  Poetry  of  Browning  and  Meredith.         DM. 
(52)  8:30 

Mr.  Cabpenteb. 
English  Poetry  in  the  Elizabethan  Age.    DM.    (51) 

9:30 
Mbs.  Bbainabd. 
Critical    Examination   of    the   Text   of    Hamlet. 
DM,    (66)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Pbofessob  Moulton. 

Spenser's**  Faerie  Queene.''    DM.    (67)  10:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  MoCLiirTOOK. 

Milton.    DM.    (17)  3:00 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Blaokbubit. 

Old  English,  (continued).    DM.    (24)  3:00 

*  English  Language  Seminar.    For  advanced  philo- 

logical work.    M.    (28) 

Assistaiyt  Pbofessob  Crow. 
History  of  the  Drama  in  England  from  1560  to  1642. 
DM.    (47)  2:00 

*  English  Literature  Seminar.    Studies  in  Eliza- 

bethan Literature,  (continued).  DM.  (36)   10:30 

AssisTAirr  Professor  Tolman. 
Seminar :  Studies  in  the  Origins  of  Shakespeare's 
PUys.    DM.    (31) 

Mr.  Herriok. 
Advanced  English  Composition  (continued).    2  DM. 
(5)  8:30 

Mr.  Herriok  and  Mr.  Lewis. 
^Seminar  in  the  History  of  Rhetoric  and  in  Rhetori- 
cal Methods.    DM.    (54) 


Mb.  Lotett. 
ArgumentatiTe  Composition.    DM.    (3) 

[See  also  Department  of  Political  Economy] 

Miss  Reynolds. 
The  Poetry  of  William  Wordsworth.    DM.    (32) 

Mb.  Triggs. 
English   Literature   of  the   Nineteenth   Century. 
The  Works  of  Tenaysoo  and  Arnold.  DM.  (21) 

10:30 
<>  English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
The  Works  of  Robert  Browning.    DM.    (00) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Moulton. 
Theory  and    Practice  of  Literary  Interpretation. 
DM.    (62)  10:30 

AssooiATE  Professor  MoClintook. 
*The  History  of  English  Literary  Criticism.    DM. 
(34)  4:00-6:00 

The  Elements  of  Literature.    DM.    (19)         10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn. 
Old  English,  (continued).    DM.    (25)  3:00 

The  History  of  Old  English  Literature.    DM.    (56) 

*  English  Language  Seminar.    For  advanced  phik> 

logical  work.    M.    (28) 

Assistant  Professor  Crow. 
The  Sources  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.    DM.    (40) 

*  English  Literature  Seminar.    Studies  in  Elixa- 

bethan    Literature,    (continued).      DM.      (36) 

10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

The  Works  of  Chaucer.    DM.    (45) 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  4^00  to  6:00 

Mr.  Herrick  and  Mr.  Lewis. 
Seminar  in  the  History  of  Rhetoric  and  in  Rhetori- 
cal Methods,  (continued).    DM.    (54B) 

Mr.  Herriok  and  Mr.  Lotett, 

Derelopment  of  English  Prose  Style.      DM.      (6) 

8:30 
Mr.  Lovett  and  Mr.  Hill. 

Oral  Debates.    DM.    (4)  Fridays  3:00 

Miss  Reynolds. 
The    Beginnings  of  the   Classical   MoTcment   in 
English  Literature.    DM.    (48) 

Mr.  Triggs. 
English   Literature   of  the   Nineteenth   Centnry. 
Emerson,    Thoreau,  Lowell,    and    Whitman. 
DM.    (22)  11:30 
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English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century :  the 
NoreL    DM.    (49)  3:00 


Mb.  Cabpeitteb. 

The  Poetry  of  Spenser.    DM.    (35) 


9:30 


XVI.   BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
A.   Old  Tbstakbnt. 
Summer  Quarter, 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Pbioe. 

Special  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books. 
DM.    (28) 

Autumn  Quarter. 

AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Pbiob. 

The  Minor  Prophets.    DM.    (A  17)  4:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Db.  Kxkt. 

Isaiah  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (12) 
The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 
M.    IstTerm.    (18) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Pbios. 

Biblical  Chronology.    M.    Ist  Term.    (37) 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Habpeb. 

Palestinian  Geography.    M.    Ist  Term.    (53/ 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Life.    M.    2d  Term.    (85) 


B.    Nbw  Tbstaioemt, 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Mathews. 
The  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 


2d  Term.    (B15) 


8:30 


Paul.    M 
Mb.  Votaw. 
The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    Ist  Term.    (B 10) 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mb.  Votaw. 
The    Founding   of  the    Christian   Church. 

•     (B4) 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus.    DM.    (B  21) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofbssob  Mathews. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    M.    Ist  Term.    (B  7) 
Mb.  Votaw. 
History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.    DM.   (B 1) 

10:30 


9:30 


DM. 
11:30 
10:30 


XXVIII.    ELOCUTION. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Mb.  Clabk. 
Advanced  Elocution.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (2) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30 

Spring  Quarter,    Revised, 
Mb.  Clabk. 
Reading  Aloud.    3  hrs.  a  week.  M.    (4) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00 
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XVII.  MATHEMATICS. 
R. 
The  Mathematical  Club  and  Seminar.  The  Club 
meets  throughout  the  year,  on  alternate  Saturdays  at 
4:90  P.M.,  in  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  room  96, 
for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books,  and  for  the  presen- 
tation of  the  results  of  research.  The  club  is  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  Mathematical  Faculty, 
and  is  open  to  all  graduate  students  of  Mathematics. 

Summer  Qtuirter, 
Professor  Moore. 
Theory  of  Fuictiont  of  a  Complex  Variable.  Based 
on  Forsyth's  Theory  of  Functions.    DM.    (22) 

8:90 
Prerequisite :  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus. 
Elliptic  Functions.    Based  on  Weber's  Elliptische 
Functionen  und  cUgebraische  Zahlen,    DM. 
(26).  7:90 

Prerequisite :  Theory  of  Functions  and  Theory 
of  Substitutions. 
Special  Seminar  on  Functions.  Memoirs  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  theory  of  functions  are 
assigned  to  the  members  of  the  Seminar  for 
reading  and  investigation.  On  alternate  Mon- 
days.   D>iM.    (27)  7:90 

Dr.  Young. 

Theory  of  Numbers.    DM.    (19)  9:90 

The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  luTariants  with 

Applications   to  Higher   Plane  Carves.     DM. 

(16)  10:90 

Prerequisite :    Determinants,   and  a  thorough 

course  in  the  Theory  of  Equations. 

Mr.  Slauoht. 

Determinants.    M.    Ist  Term.    (8)  9:90 

Mr.  Smith. 

Differential    and    Integral    Calculus.  Advanced 

Course.    DM.    (7)  7:90 

Plane  Analytic  Geometry.   Advanced  Course.   DM. 

(6)  8:90 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calcnlns.    First  Course. 
M.    Ist  Term.    (6  A)  1:45 
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Autumn  Qttarter, 
Professor  Moore. 
Projective  Geometry.    Based  on  Reye's  Qeometrte 
derLage.    DM.    (U)  8:90 

Elliptic  Modular  Functions.  Based  on  Klein's 
EUiptUche  Modulfunetionen  (vol.  i).  DM. 
(28).  9:90 

Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Functions  and  EUe- 
ments  of  the  Theory  of  Substitutions  and  of 
the  Theory  of  the  Icosahedron. 

Professor  Bolza. 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Quaternions.    DM. 
(21)  11:90 

Prerequisite:  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Di- 
mensions. 
Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.    DM. 
(29)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Calcu 
lus. 

Assistant  Professor  Masohke. 
Advanced   Integral   Calculus.      To   be   continued 
through  two  quarters.     First  quarter.      DM. 
(10)  11:30 

Prerequisite:    Differential    Calculus    and    the 
elements  of  Integral  Calculus. 
Higher  Plane  Curves.    DM.    (16)  10:90 

Prerequisite :  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  ele- 
ments of  Theory  of  Invariants. 

Dr.  Boyd. 
Analytics  and  Calculus.    To  be  continued  through 
three  quarters.     First  quarter:   Casey's  Trea- 
tise on  Conic  Sections,    With  fortnightly  CoUo- 
guium,    DM.    (4)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Bolza. 
Analytic   Geometry   of  Three    Dimensions.    DM. 

(12)  , 

Prerequisite :    Analytics  and  Calculus. 

Theory  of  Substitutions.    DM.     (25) 
Prerequisite :    Theory  of  Equations. 

Assistant  Professor  Masohke. 
Weierstrass' Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions.  DM.  C^^) 
Prerequisite  :  Elements  of  Theory  of  Functions. 
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AdTanced  Integral  Calculus.  To  be  continued 
through  two  quarters.  Second  quarter.  DM. 
(10) 

Prerequisite:     Differential    Calculus  and   the 
elements  of  Integral  Calculus. 

Ob.  Young. 

The  Theory  of  Equations.    Based  on  Burnside  and 
Panton's  Theory  of  Equations,    To  be  contin- 
ued through  two  quarters.    First  quarter. 
DM.    (9)  11:30 

Prerequisite :    Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus. 
The  Theory  of  Numbers.    DM.    (20) 

I>B.  Boyd. 

Analytics  and  Calculus.  To  be  continued  through 
three  quarters.  Second  quarter:  GreenhilFs 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  With  fort- 
nightly CoZtogtetum.    DM.    (4)  10:30 

I>B.  Hancock. 

Calculus  of  Variations.  Based  on  the  developments 
of  Weierstrass  and  of  Schwarz.    DM.    (23  A) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Moore. 

Configurations.  The  elements  of  projective  geom- 
etry of  space  of  n  dimensions.  The  more  impor- 
tant general  classes  of  configurations;  certain 
special  configurations,  in  particular  those  con- 
nected with  the  number  six,  DM.  (18) 
Prerequisite :    Courses  12, 14,  and  16. 

Groups.  This  course,  conducted  by  the  lecture- 
seminar  method,  is  a  continuation  of  Courses 
20  and  25.    DM.    (29) 

Assistant  Professor  Maschke. 
Analytic  Mechanics.    DM.    (13) 

Prerequisite:    Analytic  Geometry  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 
Algebraic  Surfaces.    DM.    (17) 

Prerequisite:    Higher  Plane  Curves,  and  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 

I>B.  Young. 

The  Theory  of  Equations.    Based  on  Burnside  and 
Panton's  Theory  of  Equations,    To  be  contin- 
ued through  two  quarters.    Second  quarter. 
DM.    (9) 

Prerequisite:    Analytic  Geometry  and  Differ- 
ential Calculus. 


Culture  Calculus.  Introduction  to  the  Differen- 
tial  and  Integral  Calculus.  This  course  is  gen- 
eral and  summary,  and  is  intended  to  give  to 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  study  Mathematics 
further  an  idea  of  this  important  instrument  of 
mathematical  thought.  DM.  (5) 
Prerequisite :  Required  Mathematics, 

Dr.  Boyd. 
Differential  Equations.    Based  on  Forsyth's  Differ 
ential   Equations.      With    fortnightly    Collo- 
quium,   DM.    (11)  8:30 
Prerequisite:    Advanced  Integral  Calculus. 

Analytics  and  Calculus.  To  be  continued  through 
three  quarters.  Third  quarter:  Greenhiirs 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  With  fort- 
nightly Colloquium.    DM.    (4)  10:30 


XVIU.    ASTRONOMY. 

R. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Dr.  See. 

*  Gauss's  Method  of  Determining  Secular  Perturba- 

tions, with  Numerical  Application  to  the  Action 
of  Neptune  on  Uranus.    DM.    (25)  9:30 

*  Theory  of  the  Attraction  and  Figures  of  the  Heav- 

enly Bodies.    DM.    (26) 

Prerequisite:    Differential    and   Integral    Cal- 
culus. 

Dr.  Laves. 
General  Astronomy.    Introductory  course. 
DM.    (27)  11:30 

Prerequisite:    Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonome- 
try, and  the  elements  of  Physics. 

*  Determination  of  Latitude  and   Longitude,  with 

practical  work  in  the  Obsenratory.    DM.    (28) 

7:30 
Dr.  See  and  Dr.  Laves. 

*  Astronomical  Seminar.    Practical  courses  in  par- 

ticular topics.  (29)  Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:00 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Hale. 
Astronomical  Photography.     DM.    (1)      7:.30P.M 
Prerequisite  :    General  Astronomy  and  Physics 

Stellar  Spectroscopy.    DM.    (3)  7:30  P.M 

Prerequisite :  Solar  Physics. 
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Db.  Sex. 

*  Research  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Tides.    DM. 

(30) 
Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Gravitation.    DM.   (31) 

11:30 
Prerequisite :    Conic  sections,  Differential  Cal- 
culus, and  the  Elements  of  Physics. 

Dr.  Lavss. 
^^  Partial  Differential  Equations.    DM.    (32)    11:30 
Prerequisite :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus and  the  Elements  of  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations. 
Spherical  and   Practical   Astronomy.     DM.     (33) 

10:30 
Prerequisite:    General  Astronomy  and  Differ- 
ential Calculus. 

Db.  See  aivd  Dr.  Laves. 

*  Astronomical  Seminar.    (34) 

Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 

AssooiATE  Pbofessob  Hale. 
Solar  Physics.    DM  or  DMM.    (2)  2:00 

Prerequisite :      General    Astronomy    and    Ad- 
vanced Physics. 

Db.  See. 

*  Research  Course  in  the   Theory  of  Tides.    (35) 
General  Astronomy.    DM.    (36)  11:30 

Prerequisite  :    Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  the 
Elements  of  Physics. 

Db.  Laves. 

*  Dynamics  of  a  System.    DM.    (37) 

Prerequisite  :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  Analytical  Mechanics. 

Spherical  Astronomy.    (Part  II.)    DM.    (38) 

Prerequisite :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  General  Astronomy. 

Db.  See  and  Db.  Laves. 

*  Astronomical  Seminar.    (39) 

Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

AssooiATE  Pbofessob  Hale. 
Solar  Physics  (continued).    DM.    (2)  2: 00 

Prerequisite :      General    Astronomy    and   Ad- 
vanced Physics. 
Astro-Physical  Research.    (4) 


Dr.  See. 

*  Research  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Secular  Tidal 

Friction  and  in  Cosmogony.    DM.    (40) 
General  Astronomy  (continued).    DM.    (41) 

Db.  Laves. 

*  Theory  of  a  Routing  Body.    DM.    (42) 

Prerequisite :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  Analytical  Mechanics. 
'('Special  Perturbations.    (43)    DM. 

Prerequisite:    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus,  and  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Orbits. 

Db.  See  aitd  Db.  Laves. 

*  Astronomical  Seminar.    (44) 

Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:00 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
R. 


Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Pbofessob  Miohelson. 
*1.  Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 
^.  Graduate  Course.    10  or  18  hrs.  a  week,  3DM  or 
DMM.  11 30 

Prerequisite :    Advanced  course  in    General 
Physics. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofessob  Michelson. 
^Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 

Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 
^Special  Graduate  Course.    DM  or  DMM.    (2) 

Lectures :  Thursday-Friday,  11:30 
Laboratory  work,  Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 
Prerequisites  :    Advanced  Course  in  General 
Physics. 
Spectrum  Analysis.    M.    (7) 

Throughout  Quarter,  11:30 

AssooiATE  Pbofessob  Stbatton. 
General  Physics.    (Advanced).    ^  DM.    (3) 

Lectures :  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  10:30 
Prerequisites :    Differential  and  Integral  Cal> 
cuius. 
.  Laboratory  Methods.    DM.    (11) 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  9:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Wadswobth. 
General  Physics.    (Advanced).    %  DM.    (3) 

Lectures :  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  10:30 
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Laboratory  Practice.    (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Monday-Friday,  2:00-5:00 
Design  and  Construction  of  Instruments  of  Pre- 
cision.   DM.    (10)  ' 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Hkad  Professor  Michelson. 
"*"  Research  Coarse.    DMM.    (1) 

Monday-Friday,  2 :  00-6 :  00. 
^Special  Graduate  Course.    DM.  or  DMM.    (2) 

Lectures :  Thursday  and  Friday  11 :30 
Laboratory  work :  Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 
Prerequisite :  Advanced  Course  in  General 
Physics. 
Velocity  of  Light.    M.    (8)    M.  throughout  Quar- 
ter. 11 :30 
General  Physics  (Advanced).     >iDM.     (3) 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  10 :30. 

Associate  Professor  Stratton. 

General  Physics  (Advanced).    KDM.    (3) 

Lectures:  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  10:30 

AssisTAivT  Professor  Wadsworth. 

Design  and  Construction  of  Instruments  of  Pre- 
cision.   DM.    (10) 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  9:30 
Theory  of  Heat.    DM.    (14)  Monday-Friday. 

Laboratory  Practice  (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Monday-Friday,  2 :00-5 :00 
Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

Spring  Quarter, 

HsAD  Professor  Michelson. 
^  Research  Course,    DMM.    (1) 

Monday-Friday,  2 :  00-6 :  00. 
^Special  Graduate  Course.    DM.  or  DMM.    (2) 

Lectures :  Thursday  and  Friday,  11 :30. 

Laboratory  work  :  Monday-Friday,  2 :00-6  :  00. 

Prerequisite:    Advanced  Course  in  General 

Physics. 

Application  of  Interference  Methods.    M.    (9)    M. 

or  throughout  Quarter  11 :  30. 

General  Physics  (Advanced).    }^M.    (3) 

Lectures :  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  10 :  30 

Abbociate  Professor  Stratton. 

General  Physics  (Advanced).    J^DM.    (3) 

Lectures :  Thursday-Saturday,  10 :  30 
Prerequisites :  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 


Laboratory  Practice  (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Monday-Saturday,  2 :  00-^  :00. 
Electrical  Measurements.    DM.    (13) 

Monday-Saturday,  2 :  00-5 :  00 
Prerequisite  :  General  Physics  (Advanced). 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 
Research  Methods.    DM.    (12) 

Monday-Thursday,  9 :  30. 
Theory  of  Reduction  of  Obsenrations,    DM.    (15) 

Monday-Friday. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 

K. 

Special  fees  will  be  charged  to  students   taking 
Laboratory  Courses  in  Chemistry  as  follows: 

$5.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Minor  Course. 
$10.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Major  Course. 
In  no  case,  however,  will  a  student,  taking  several 
courses  in  Chemistry,  be  charged  more  than  $10.00  a 
quarter. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  Nef. 
Special  Chapters  of  Organic  Chemistry.    }^  M.   2d 
Term.    (25)  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  11 :  30 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 

Chemistry.    MM.    Second  Term.    (20) 

Assistant  Professor  Sohneider. 
Special  Chapters  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     %  DM. 
(12)  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  2: 00 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 

Qualitative  Analysis.      Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  DMM.    (5) 
Prerequisite:    General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Quantitative  Analysis.     Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  DMM.    (7) 
Prerequisite:   Qualitative  Analysis. 

Advanced   Inorganic  Work.    DM  or  DMM.    (14) 
Prerequisite  :  See  Course  (13),  Autumn  Quarter. 

*  Research  Work   for    Ph.D.   Thesis.     Inorganic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Dr.  Stiegutz. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DMM.    (2) 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 

Thursdays,  11:30 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  2:00-5:00 
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*  Research    Work    for    Ph.  D.   Thesis.    Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 
Special  Organic  Preparations.    DMM.    (19b) 

Dr.  Cubtiss. 

General  Organic  Chemistry.    DMM.    (10)  8:30 

Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 

Organic  Preparations.    DM  or  DMM.    (19) 

Prerequisites :  See  Course  (18),  Autumn  Quarter. 

Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  Nef. 
Organic  Chemistry.    DM.    (9) 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  11:30 
Prerequisite :    General   Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 
Organic   Preparations:    Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  MM.    (18) 

Prerequisites:  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Mineralogy  (for  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.)  and  Organic  Chemistry, 
(although  it  may  be  taken  simultaneously  in 
connection  with  lectures  on  Organic  Chemis- 
try). Those  intending  to  pursue  research 
work  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  will  be  required 
to  take  this  course  as  a  Triple  Minor,  and 
those  intending  to  pursue  research  work  in 
Organic  Chemistry  will  be  required  to  take 
the  course  as  a  Triple  Major. 
^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 

Chemistry.    Laboratory  work.    DMM.    (20) 
Journal  Meetings.  (21) 

Assistant  Professor  Smith. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DM.    (1) 

First  Term.    Monday-Friday,  11 :  30 
Second  Term.    Monday- Wednesday,  11 :  30 
Laboratory.    Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:00-^:00 
Prerequisite :  Academic  College  course  in  Phys- 
ics, including  laboratory  work. 
A  continuous  course  through  three  Quarters. 
General  Chemistry.    Chiefly  laboratory  work.    M, 
(3)    Second  Term. 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Dr.  Lenofeld. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Lectures.    }4  ^^' 

(11) 

Prerequisite  :    Course  (1),  or  equivalent. 


AdTanced  Inorganic  Preparations.     DM  or   MM. 

(13) 

Prerequisites:  Qualitative  and  QuantitatiTe 
Analysis,  Mineralogy,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.  Those  intend- 
ing to  pursue  research  work  in  Organic 
Chemistry  will  be  required  to  take  this  couiBe 
as  a  Triple  Minor;  those  intending  to  engage 
in  Inorganic  Research  will  be  required  to  take 
the  course  as  a  Triple  Major. 

^Theoretical  Chemistry.     Lectures.     }^  DM.    (15) 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8:30 
Prerequisites:    Physics,  General  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 

^Research   Work   for   Ph.D.    Thesis.     Inorganic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Dr.  Stieolitz. 
QualitatiTe  Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.     DM  or 

MM.    (4) 

Prerequisite:  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Quantitatire   Analysis.    Laboratory    Work.    DM 

or  MM.    (6) 

Prerequisite :    Qualitative  Analysis. 
^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.     Thesis.     Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 
The  Carbohydrates  and  Complex   Hydrocarbons. 

H  DM.    (23)  Monday  and  Thursday,  8:30 

Prerequisite :    Organic  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Ikuta. 
The  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors.    }4  DM.   (27) 

Winter  Quarter, 
Professor  Nef. 
Organic  Chemistry    (continued).    DM.    (9)    11:30 
Organic  Preparations.      Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  MM.    (18) 
Prerequisites :  See  Course  (18),  Autumn  Quarter. 

^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 

Chemistry.    Laboratory  Work.    DMM.    (20) 
Journal  Meetings.    (21) 

Assistant  Professor  Smith. 
General   Inorganic   Chemistry  (continued).     DM. 
(1)  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  11:30 

Laboratory,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:00^:00 
General  Chemistry  (continued).    DM.    (3) 
*  Research    Work    for   Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 
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Db.  SnsoLiTZ. 

QualiUtiye    Analysis.     Laboratory    Work.    DM 
or  MM.    (4) 
Prerequisite :   Qeneral  Inorganic  Chemistry. 


QnaiititatiTe    Analysis.    Laboratory  Work, 
or  MM.    (6) 
Prerequisite :    Qualitative  Analysis. 


DM 


"^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis.     Chiefly  labora- 
tory work.    J^DM.    (8) 
Prerequisite:    General  Chemistry. 

Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives.    %  DM.    (24) 

Monday  and  Thursday,  8:30 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

Db.  Lsngfeld. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Lectures. 

JiDM.    (11) 

Prerequisite :    Course  (1),  or  equivalent. 
Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations.      DM  or  MM. 

(13) 

Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 
Theoretical  Chemistry,    (continued.)   i^  DM.    (15) 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8:30 

Prerequisites :  See  Autumn  Quarter. 

^Research    Work   for    Ph.D.    Thesis.    Inorganic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Physico-chemical    Methods.      Laboratory    work 
KDM.    (22) 
Prerequisite :  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Db.  Cubtiss. 

^History  of  Chemistry.    %  DM.    (17) 

Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8:30 
Prerequisites :  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

Db.  Ikuta. 

The  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors.    ^  DM.    (27) 

Spring  Quarter. 
Pbofbssor  Nkt. 

Organic  Chemistry  (concluded).    M.   1st  Term.   (9) 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  11:30 

Organic  Preparations.    Laboratory  Work.     M  or 
MM.    First  Term.    (18) 
Prerequisites :   See  Autumn  Quarter. 

^Research     Work   for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 
Chemistry.    MM.    (20)    First  Term. 


AssisTAivT  Pbopessor  Smith. 
General   Inorganic   Chemistry   (concluded). 

DM.    (1)    Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  11 :  30 
Laboratory,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:00-6:00 
General  Chemistry  (continued).    DM.    (3) 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Db.  Lbnofeld. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Lectures.    ^  DM. 

(11) 

Prerequisites :    Course  (1)  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations.      DM  or  MM. 

(13) 

Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 

^Theoretical  Chemistry  (continued).    }4  DM.    (15) 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8:30 
Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 

*  Research    Work    for  Ph.D.  Thesis.     Inorganic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Db.  Stieolitz. 
Qualitative  Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.     DM  or 

MM.    (4) 

Prerequisite :    General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Quantitative   Analysis.     Laboratory  Work.     DM 

or  MM.    (6) 

Prerequisite :    Qualitative  Analysis. 
Advanced  Qualitative  Spectrum  Analysis.   >4^DM. 

fl6) 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Db.  Cubtiss. 
The  AromaUc  Series.    ^  DM.    (26) 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  8:30 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
W. 


Seminar.  Fortnightly  during  the  year,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Head  of  the  Department, 
aided  by  the  departmental  faculty.    (26) 

Summer  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofessob  Chambsbluv  aud  Pbofkssob  Salis- 

BUBT. 

Special  Geology.    M  or  MM.    (24) 
Professional  Geology.    (28) 
Independent  Field  Work.    (29) 
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Pbofbssor  Salisbubt. 
Geographic   Geology   (at   the   UDiversity).      MM. 
1st  Term.    (9)  9:30  and  10:30 

Prerequisites:    Physiography,  Elementary  Ge- 
ology, Elementary  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 
Field  Geology.    (Selected   localities  in   the   field, 
centering  about  Devil's  Lake,  Wisconsin.) 
2d  Term.    MM  and  M.    (27) 
Prerequisites :    Course  (9)  or  its  equivalent. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessor  Chambeblin. 
Seminar.    (26) 

Principles  and  Working  Methods  of  Geology. 
DM  or  DMM.    (23)  10:30 

Prerequisites:  Courses  (9)  and  (11),  or  their 
equivalents;  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. 

Head  Pbofessor  Chambeblin  ai«d  Pbofessob  Saus- 

BUBY. 

Special  Geology.    M  or  MM.    (24) 

Local  Field  Geology.    (25) 
Pbofessob  Salisbuby. 

Geographic  Geology.  DM  or  DMM.  (9)  11:30 
Prerequisites :  Physiography,  Elementary  Geol- 
ogy, Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Geographic  Geology.    (10) 
Open  to  members  of  Course  (9)  only. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Iddinos. 

Crystallography.    M.     1st  Term.    (2)  9:30 

Prerequisites:  Physics  and  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 

Physical  Mineralogy.    M.    2d  Term.    (3)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Course  (2). 

Petrography.    DM  (or  DMM).    (6)  2:00 

Prerequisites :    Courses  (2)  and  (3). 

Db.  Quebeau. 
Introductory  Course  in  Systematic  Paleontology. 

(17a) 

Prerequisites  :    Zoology  and  General  Geology. 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Chambeblin. 
Principles    and    Working    Methods   of    Geology 
(continued).    DM  or  DMM.    (23) 
Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 
Seminar.     (26) 

Head  Pbofessor  Chambebluy  and  Professor  Salis- 
bury. 
Special  Geology  (continued).    M  or  MM.    (24) 


Pbofessob  Salisbuby. 

Structural   Geology   and    Continental    ETolution. 
DM  or  DMM.    (11)  11:30 

Prerequisites:  Course  (9),  Geology.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Pe- 
trology. » 

General  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (12) 

Not  open  to  Academic  College  students,  except 
in  cases  of  special  fitness. 

Dynamic  Geography.    1  or  more  MM  or  M. 

Prerequisites:  Courses  (9)  and  (11),  or  their 
equivalents. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Iddinos. 
Descriptive  Mineralogy.    DMM.    (4) 

Prerequisites:  Courses  (2)  and  (3). 
Petrography.    DMM  or  DM.    (6) 

Prerequisites :    Courses  (2)  and  (3). 

Associate  Pbofessob  Penbose. 

Economic  Geology.    DM.    (14) 

Prerequisites :  Courses  (4)  and  (11) ;  also  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits.    DM.    (15) 

Prerequisite :    Courses  (5),  (6),  and  (14);  Geology. 

Db.  Quebeau. 
Pal«ontologic  Geology.      Pal»ozoic  Life.     DM  or 
DMM.    (18) 
Prerequisite  :    Course  (17a),  Geology. 

Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofessob  Chambeblin. 
Seminar.    (26)  Tuesdays,  4:00 

Geologic  Life  Development.    DM.    (16)  10:30 

Prerequisites:    Zoology,  Botany,  Course  11  or 

12,  Geology. 

Head  Pbofessob  Chambeblin  and  Pbofessob  Salis^ 

BUBY. 

Special  Geology  (continued).    M  or  MM.    (24) 
Local  Field  Geology  (continued).    (25) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Iddinos. 
Petrology.    DM.    (5)  9:30 

Prerequisites:  Courses  (2)  and  (3). 
Petrography.    DMM  or  DM.   (6)  11:30 

Prerequisites :    Courses  (2)  and  (3). 
Petrology.    M  or  MM.    (7) 
Db.  Quebeau. 

Special  Pal«ontologic  Geology.       DM  or  DMM. 

(19) 
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Palaeontologic  Geology. 
DM.    (18) 


Mesozoic  Life.    DMM  or 


XXn.    ZOOLOGY. 
K. 


Special  fees  will  be  charged  to  Btudents  taking 
I/aboratory  Courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology, Physiology,  and  Neurology  as  follows : 

$5.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Minor  Course. 

110.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Major  Course. 

Summer  Quarter, 
fisAD  Pbofsssob  Whitman. 

Marine  Biology  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Wood's  HoU. 

Autumn  Qvxirter, 
Hkad  Pbofjfssob  Whitman. 

*  Embryol<^:y.    Higher    Invertebrates.    Research. 

DMM.    (1)  3;00 

Prerequisites:  The  introductory  Courses  in  Em- 
bryology, Anatomy,  and  Histology. 

♦Seminar.    DM.    (2)    Biweekly. 
Db.  Wheelsb. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  DM.  or 
DMM.  (9)  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work.  10:30 
Prerequisite :  General  Biology. 

Db.  Jobdan. 
Special  Bacteriology.    DM  or  DMM.    (12)        8:30 
Prerequisites :    General  Biology,  General  Bac- 
teriology. 

Db.  Watas^. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology   of  the  Cell.    Research 
Course.    DM.    (6)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Pbofsssob  Whitman. 
♦Embryology.    Higher  Invertebrates.    DMM.    (3) 

3:00 
For  prerequisites  see  Autumn  Quarter. 

♦  Seminar.    DM.    (4)    Bi-weekly. 
Db.  Wheeleb. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  (con- 
tinued). DM.  or  DMM.  (10)  Lectures  and 
Laboratory  Work.  10:30 

For  Prerequisite  seei  Autumn  Quarter. 

DB.WATASi. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell  (continued). 
DM.    (7) 


Db.  Jobdan. 
Special  Bacteriology.    DM.  or  DMM.    (14)        8:30 
Prerequisites:    General  Biology,  General  Bac- 
teriology. 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Pegpessob  Whitman. 
*  Embryology.  Tectonics  of  the  Vertebrate  Embryo. 
DMM.    (5)  4:00 

Prerequisites:     The    introductory   courses    in 
Morphology. 

Db.  Wheeleb. 
Vertebrate  Embryology.    DMM.    (11)  10:30 

Prerequisites :  General  Biology,  Histology. 

Db.  Watase. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell  (continued). 
DM.    (8) 

Db.  Jobdan. 
Special  Bacteriology.    DM  or  DMM.    (16)        8:30 
Prerequisites:    General  Biology,  General  Bac- 
teriology. 
General  Bacteriology.    DM.    (17)  9:30 

Biological  Readings.    KDM.    (18)  4:00 

Prerequisites:  Elementary  Courses,  German  and 
French. 


XXIII.    ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 
K. 
Laboratory  Fees,  see  Department  XXII. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Mb.  Eycleshymeb. 
Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissnes     for     Histological     Study.     M.     1st 
Term.    (1) 
Elements  of  Histology.    M.    2d  Term.    (2) 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Mb.  Eycleshymeb. 
Mammalian  Anatomy.    M.    1st  Term.    (1) 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  2:0(V^:00 

Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 

Tissues  for  Histological  Study.    M.    2d  Term. 

(2)  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  2: 00-^:  00 

Prerequisite :    Course  (1). 

Winter  Quarter, 
Mb.  Eycleshymeb. 

Elements  of  Histology.    M.    1st  Term.    (3) 
Prerequisite :    Course  (2). 
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Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissues  for  Histological  Study  (repeated).  M. 
2d  Term.    (2a) 

Mammalian  Anatomy.    DM.    (4) 

Spring  Qtuirter, 

Mb.  Etcleshtmeb. 
ComparatiTe  Histology.    DM.    (5) 

Prerequisites :    Courses  (2  or  2a)  and  (4). 
Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissues  for  Histological  Study  (repeated).    M. 
IstTerm.    (2b) 

Elements   of   Histology  (repeated).    M.    2d  Term. 

(3a) 


XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 

R. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Dr.  Linole. 
Physiology  of  Digestion,  Secretion,  and   Metabol- 
ism.     DM     or     DMM.     (6)     Lectures     and 
Laboratory  work. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  (2)  and  (5). 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Loeb. 
*  Original   Inrestigation  in  Physiology.  DMM.  (1) 

9:30 

Advanced  Physiology.    DM    or  DMM.     (2)    11:30 

Physiology  of   the  Sense  Organs   and    the  Peri* 

pheral  and  Central  Nervous  System.    DM.    (3) 

Mod.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  and  Sat.,  10:30 

Winter  Quarter. 

AssisTAiTT  Professor  Loeb. 
^Orig^inal  Investigation  in  Physiology  (continued). 

DMM.    (1)  9:30 

Advanced  Physiology.    DM  or  DMM.    (2)      2:00 
Physiology  of  Circulation,  Respiration,  and  Animal 

Heat.    (4)  Mon.,  Wed.,  Pri.,  and  Sat.,  10:30 

Prerequisite:  Course  (2). 

Dr.  Linole. 
Physiology  of  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Metabol- 
ism.   DM    or  DMM.    (6) 
General  Laboratory  Work.    DM.    (7) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  2:00-5:00 


Spring  Quarter, 
Db.  Linole. 

General  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiology.  DM.  (11) 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  2:00-5:00 

Special  Physiology  of  the  Peripheral  Nervous  Sys- 
tem.   DM.    (10) 


XXV.    NEUROLOGY. 

K45. 
Summer  Quarter. 

Professor  Donaldson. 

The  Development  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 
DM.    (5)  Thursday,  8:30 

Prerequisites:    Histology  and  Embryology. 

*  Seminar.    DM.    (6)  Friday,  8:30 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Meyer. 
The  Architecture  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 
DM.    (1)  Thursday,  8:30 

Prerequisite:    General  Histology. 

Winter  Quarter, 

Professor  Donaldson. 
Anatomy  of  the  Special  Sense   Organs. 


M.     iBt 
8:30 


Term.    (2) 

Prerequisite:  General  Histology. 
The  Growth  and  Physical  Characters  of  the  Brain 

as  related  to  the  Intelligence.    M.     2d  Term. 

(3)  8:30 

Prerequisite:  General  Histology. 
*  Seminar.    DM.    (6)  8:30 

Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  Donaldson. 
Doctrine  of  Localization  of  Function  in  the  Cere- 
bral Cortex.    DM.  (4)  Thursday.  8:90 
Prerequisites:    Histology  and  Elementary  Phy- 
siology. 

♦Seminar.    DM.    (6)  Friday.  8:30 

Dr.  Meyer. 
Twelve  Lectures  with  demonstrations.    M.  (7) 

Friday.  3:00-5:00 
An  introduction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Central  Nervous  System. 
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XXVI.    PALEONTOLOGY. 
Summer  Quarter, 

ASSIBTANT  PrOPBSSOB   BaUR. 

PalMntological  Field  Work.    DM.    (6) 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 

Seminar  in  Phylosreny.    (M)    (3)  3:00 

♦  Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 

Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5) 

Daily  8:30-12:30,  2:00-4:00 
Prerequisites:  Comparative  Osteology  and  Phy- 
logeny  <tf  Vertebrates. 

Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 

♦  ComparatiTO  Osteology  and  Phylogeny  of  Verte- 

brates.   M.    (2)    2hrs.aweek.  11:30 

Prerequisites:    Vertebrate    Zodlogy,  Anatomy, 
Embryology,  Geology. 

♦  Seminar  in  Phylogeny.    M.    (3) 

♦  Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 

Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5). 
For  Prerequisites  see  Autumn  Quarter. 
Laboratory   Work   in   Comparative  Osteology  of 
Living  and  Extinct  Vertebrates.    In  connec- 
tion with  course  (2).    (4) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 

♦  Comparative  Osteology  and  Phylogeny  of  Verte- 

brates (continued).  M.  (2)  2  hrs.  a  week.    11:30 
"» Seminar  in  Phylogeny.    M    (3)  3:00 

Laboratory  Work  in   Comparative   Osteology  of 

Living  and  Extinct  Vertebrates.    (4) 
^  Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 

Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5)  8:30-12:30 

2:00-4:00 


Autumn  Quarter, 
Professor  Coulter. 
Plant  Morphology.    Lectures.    ^  DM.    (1) 

Saturdays,  9:30 
Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    1^  DM.    (4) 

Saturdays,  10:30-12:30 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Plant  Evolution.    Lectures  and  class  discussions. 

DM.    (7)  8:30 

Prerequisite:    Elementary  Botany  in  College  or 

High  School.    Open  to  the  Academic  Colleges. 

Winter  Quarter, 
Professor  Coulter. 
Plant  Anatomy.    Lectures.    J4DM,    (2) 

Saturdays,  9:30 
Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    1^  DM.    (5) 

Saturdays,  10:30-12:30 

Mb.  Clarke. 

Plant  Evolution  (repeated).     Lectures  and  Class 

Discussions.    DM.    (7)  8:30 

Prerequisite  :    Elementary  Botany  in  College  or 

High  School.    Oi>en  to  the  Academic  Colleges. 

Spring  Quarter, 

Professor  Coulter. 
Plant  Physiology.    Lectures.    ^  DM.    (3) 

Saturdays,  9:30 
Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    IH  DM.    (6) 

Saturdays,  10:30-12:30 

NoTB :  During  other  dayi  of  the  week  Laboratory  Work  will 
be  assiffoed  by  Professor  Coulter.  Courfles  (1,  2  or  3)  and  (4-6) 
or  (1-6)  are  to  be  taken  together.  Primarily  for  (Graduate 
Students ;  open  also  to  the  UniTersity  Colleges. 


XXVII.    BOTANY. 
Summ.er  Quarter, 
Mb.  Clarks. 
Special  Laboratory  Work.    MM  or  DM.    (6) 


XXVni.    ELOCUTION. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mb.  Clark. 
Advanced  Elocution.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (2). 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mr.  Clark. 
Reading  aloud.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.    (4) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00 
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NoTB.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tiUee  of  oonnea  to  be  giren  In  the  Academic  Colleges  from  July  1, 18M,  to  July  1, 18M. 
For  full  description  of  the  ooarses  consult  the  AinruAL  Rboistbb  and  the  DiPAmTiairTAL  Pbookammbs.   The  nomber  of 
each  conrse  in  the  Rboibtbb  is  indicated  bj  the  flgnre  in  parentheses  following  the  title  of  the  coarse. 


BEai8TBATJ0N,—3tudtnt§  in  residence  miut  regitUr  for  the  AyJtumn  Quarter  on  or  before  September  2.  The  regietratiem 
card  will  be/Uled  out  in  conattUcMon  with  the  Dean,    The  Dean  maif  be  oontuUed  at  hii  Office  Houra, 

8tudent$  entering  the  Univereity  for  theJlretHme  or  returning  work  after  an  absence  cf  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  muet  regitter  on  or 
before  October  1, 1894,  Registration  after  thi$  day  n%ay  be  iecured  only,  (i)  by  spdciAl  permission  granted  by  the  Dean,  and  (s)  after 
the  pajrment  of  a  special  fee  of  flye  dollars. 


n.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
C3-8. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Pbofbssob  a.  C.  MnxER  Ain>  Mr.  Hill. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.   DM.  (1)        8:90. 
Open  only  to  students  who  elect  lA  or  IB  in 
the  Winter  Quarter. 

Winter  Quarter, 

NoTB.— Eitbw  Lk  or  IB  is  required  of  students  who  took 
Conrse  1  in  the  Antnmn  Quarter. 

Pbofessob  a.  C.  Mttj.er  aicd  Mr.  Hill. 

AdTanced  Political  Economy.    DM.    (lA) 
Dr.  CuMBiiifos. 

DescriptiTe  Political  Economy.    DM.    (IB) 


8-.ao 


8:30 


III.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
C.  1,  9, 10, 12. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Mr.  Conger. 
Geography   of  Europe.    An  Introduction 
History  of  Europe.  DM.  (71,  repeated). 


to   the 
11:30 


Autumn  Quarter, 
Mr.  Conoer. 
Geography  of  Europe.    An    Introduction   to   the 
History    of  Europe.    DM.    (71)    Repeated  in 


of 
Winter  and  Spring  Quarters. 


8:30 


IV.    HISTORY. 
C  5-8. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Conger. 

The  Medi«Tal  Period.    DM.    (1)  8:30 

Mr.  Conger. 
Geography  of  Europe.    DM.  (See  Political  Science, 
Course  71). 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  Medi«Tal  Period  (repeated).   DM.  (1) 


Section 
11:30 

Section 
10:30 


136 


Mr.  Conger. 
The  Medieval  Period  (repeated).   DM.  (1) 
B. 

Mr.  Conger  and  Mr.  Catterall. 

The  Modem  Period.    DM.    (2)  11:30 

Mr.  Conger. 

Geography  of  Europe.];^DM.  (See  Political  Science. 
Course  71.)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Conger. 

The  Medieval  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (1) 
Mr.  Conger  and  Mr.^Catterall. 

The  Modem  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (2)         11:30 
Mr.  Conger. 

Geography  of  Europe  (repeated).    DM.  8:30 
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Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Protessob  Thatoheb  and  Mr.  Conoeb. 

The  Medieval  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (1) 
Mb.  Conoeb  and  Mb.  Catteball. 

The  Modem  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (2)  8:30 

Mb.  Congeb. 

Geography  of  Enrope  (repeated).    DM.    (See  Polit- 
ical Science,  Course  71).  11:30 

NoTB.— Connes  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students  who 
intend  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's 
decree.    They  are  aooordingly  repeated  each  Quarter. 


XI.    THB  GREEK  LANGUAGE    AND  LITERATURE. 
B2-8. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Mb.  W.  B.  Owen. 
Xenophon.     (Memorabilia);    Plato    (Apology    and 
Crito).    DMM.    (2;.  8:30  and  3:00 

Db.  Hussey. 
Readings  and  Studies  in  the  Odyssey.  M.  2d  Term. 
(10)  10:30 

Mb.  Heidel. 
Demosthenes  as  an  Orator  and  a  Man.    M.    2d 
Term.    (11)  11:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Pbofbssob  Tabbell. 

Two  Plays  of  Euripides.    DM.    (5)  9*^ 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Castle. 
Xenophon    (Memorabilia);    Plato    (Apology    and 
Crito).    DM.    (2)  9:30 

Mb.  W.  B.  Owen. 

Homer  (Selections  from  the  Odyssey).  DM.  (3)  10:30 
Homer   (Iliad,   Books   I-III).     Reriew   of  Greek 
Grammar. 

Intended  for  students  entering  with  Greek  (1) 
and  (2)  only.  This  course  will  not  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  three  required  Majors  in  Greek. 
DM.    (1)  9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Pbofbssob  Shobet  (with  Mb.  Owen). 
Homer  (lUad).    DM.    (18) 


Assistant  Pbofessob  Castle. 
Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  Plato,  Apology  of  Soc- 
rates.   DM.    (2) 

Mb.  W.  B.  Owen. 

Homer    (Iliad,   Books    I-III).    With  (3).         11:30 

Review  of  Greek  Grammar. 

Intended  for  students  entering  with  Greek  (1) 
and  (2)  only.  This  course  will  not  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  three  required  Majors  in  Greek. 
DM.    (1)  9:30 

Spring  Quarter.    Revised. 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Castle. 

Lysias  (Selected  Orations)  and  Isocrates,  Pane- 
gyricns.    M.    (4)  9-.30 

Not  open  to  students  who  take  Course  2. 

Attic  Orators.    DM.    (17) 


XU.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
B2-8. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Mb.  C.  H.  Moobe. 
Livy;  the  Writing  of  Latin.   M.   Second  Term.  (6) 

9:30 
Horace  (Odes).    M.    Second  Term.    (7)  10:30 

Mb.  Walkeb. 
Cicero  (de  Senectute);  the  Writing  of  Latin.    M. 
First  Term.    (4)  9-.30 

Terence.    M.    First  Term.    (5)  10:30 

Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Milleb. 

Terence  (Phormio) ;  Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;  the  Writing  of  Latin.    DM.    (5a)    9:30 

Horace  (Odes);  Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   DM.    (6a)  10:30 

Mb.  C.  H.  Moobb. 
Cicero  (de  Senectute);     Livy  (Books  I   and 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  L    DM. 


Mb.  Walkeb. 

Cicero  (de  Senectute);    Uyj  (Books  I  and 

the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM. 


11); 
(4a) 
8:30 


11); 

(4b) 
9:30 
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Cicero  (Orationfl).    DM.    (1)  8:30 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  (which  are  to  be  taken  in 
this  order)  are  open  only  to  students  in  the 
course  in  Science,  and  are  required  of  them. 

Courses  4, 5,  and  6  (which  are  to  be  taken  in 
this  order)  are  required  of  students  in  the 
courses  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

The  elective  Courses  7  and  8  are  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  Courses  4,  5,  and  6. 


Mb. 


Winter  Qtiarter, 


Cicero  (Letters).  (Academic  College  elective 
course.)    DM.    (8)  10:30 

Open    to   students  who   have   completed   the 
required  three  majors  in  Latin. 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Millkb. 

Cicero  ( de  Senectute ) ;  Livy  (Books  I  and  II) ; 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM.    (4c) 

Horace  (Odes) ;  Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   DM.    (6b) 

Mb^  C.  H.  Moobb. 

Cicero  (de  Senectute);  Livy  (Books  I  and  II); 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM.    (4d) 

Terence  (Phormio) ;  Tacitus  (Qermania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;  the  Writing  of  Latin.  Section  1.  DM. 
(5b) 

Mb.  Walkeb. 
Terence  (Phormio) ;    Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;    the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.   DM. 

(5c) 
Virgil  (JEneid).    DM.    (2) 

Spring  Quarter. 


Mb. 

Cicero    (the   Tusculan    Disputations).    (Academic 
College  elective  course.)    DM.    (8) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Milleb. 
Terence  (Phormio);-  Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;  the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM. 

(6d) 

Mb.  C.  H.  Moobs. 
Cicero  (de  Senectute);    Livy   (Books  I  and  II); 

the  Writing  of  Latin.    DM.    (4e) 
Terence  (Phormio);   Tacitus    Germania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;  the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM. 
(5e) 

Horace  (Odes);    Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   Sgtionl.    DM.    (6c) 


Mb.  Walkeb. 
Horace  (Odes);    Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 

eratnre.    Section  2.    DM.    (6d) 
Selections  from  Ovid,  Horace,  CatoUns,  and  Cicero's 

Letters.    DM.    (3) 


XUI.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

B  12-16. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Mb.  HOWLAITD. 

French.    Chardenal's  Grammar  and  Knapp's  Read- 
ings.   DM.  8:9a 

Autumn  Quarter, 
3SOB  Bebgbbon. 

11:30 

10:30 

10:30 


Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Pbofsssob  Bebgbbon. 

Elementary  French.    DM.    (1) 
Mb.  Howland. 

Elementary  French.    DM.    (1) 
Miss  Wallace. 

Elementary  Spanish.    DM.    (23) 


Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Bbbgbbon. 

ElemenUry  French  (continued).    DM.    (2)      11:30 
Mb.  Howland. 

Elementary  French  (continued).    DM.    (2)      10:30 
Db.  de  Poyen-Bbllisle. 

Elementary  French.    DM.    (1)  11:30 

Miss  Wallace. 

Spanish.    Knapp's  Spanish  Readings ;  Comi>osition. 
DM.    (24)  10:30 

Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Bbbobbon. 

Elementary  French  (contmued).    DM.    (3)      11:30 
Mb.  Rowland. 

Elementary  French  (continued).    DM.    (3)      10:30 
Db.  de  Poyen-Bbllisle. 

Elementary  French  (continued).    DM.    (2)      11:30 
Miss  Wallace. 

Spanish  AdTanced  Modem  Reading.   Pardo  Bazto; 
Pascual  Lopez.    DM.   (25)  10:30 
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XIY.    THE  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
B9-11. 

Summer  Quarter. 

AaeooiATE  Professor  Cutnifo. 
German  Lyrics.    DM.    (33)  10:30 

For  students  who  have  passed  ^e  entrance 
examination  in  German  (2). 

Dr.  ton  Klenze. 
Elementary  Course.    DMM.    (29)        8:30  and  11:30 
Required  of  all  Academic  College  students 
who  entered  without  German. 

Mb.  Mulfingbr. 
Modem  Prose.    DM.    (31)  2K)0 

For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (1). 

Autumn  Quarter, 

AflsooiATE  Professor  Cuttino. 
Intermediate  Course.    DM.    (30)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  (29)  or  its  equivalent. 

AssiSTAUT  Professor  Schmidt- Wartenberg. 
Modem  Prose.    DM.    (31)  8:30 

For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (1). 

Mr.  Mulfinoer. 
Elementary  Course.    DMM.    (29)         8:30  and  3KX) 
For  students  who  enter  without  German. 

Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Cutting. 
Early  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.    DM.    (34) 

For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (2). 
Prerequisite :  Course  (31)  or  its  equivalent. 

Mr.  MULFIlfGER. 

Elementary  Course.  DMM.  (29)  8:30  and  3:30 

For  students  who  enter  without  German. 

Intermediate  Course.    DM.    (30)  11:30 

Prerequisite :  Course  (29)  or  its  equivalent. 

Spring  Quarter, 

AssisTAifT  Professor  Schmidt- Wartenbero. 
Outline  Study  of  Goethe's  Works.    DM.  (35)  10:30 
For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (2). 


Dr.  von  Klenze. 
Intermediate  Course.    DM.    (30)  8:30 

Prerequisite :  Course  (29)  or  its  equivalent. 

Mr.  Wood. 
Elementary  Course.    DMM.    (29)      8:30  and  11:.30 
For  students  who  enter  without  German. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 
AND  RHETORIC. 

D8-10. 


Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  L.  A.  Sherman. 
Studies  in  the  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. 


DM. 


(1) 


Mr.  Herrick. 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.    DM.    (1) 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Academic  Col- 
leges. Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(lA)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes,  and 
exercises  for  one  Quarter.  2:00. 

DaUy  Themes.    DM.    (7) 

Mr.  IjOvett. 
English  Literature.    A  course  in  the  study  of  Mas- 
terpieces :    Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  Swift, 
Scott,  Browning,  Tennyson.    2  MM.    First  and 
Second  Terms.    (10) 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman  and  Miss  Reynolds. 
English  Literature.    DM.    (10) 
Prerequisite  :   Course  (1  A). 
Required  of  all  Academic  College  students. 

Section  a,  10:30 
Section  b,   2:00 

Messrs.  Herriok,  Lovett,  and  Lewis. 
Rhetoric  and  English   Composition.  DM.    (1) 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Academic  Col- 
leges. Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(1  A)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes, 
and  exercises  for  one  Quarter. 

Section  a,  10:30 
Section  b,  11:30 
Section  c,    2: 00 
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(1  C)  Twelve  papers  of  a  minimum  length  of 
400  words  are  required  of  each  student  during  ' 
the  last  three  Quarters  of  his  course  in  the  Aca- 
demic Ck>lleges.  Consultation  Wednesdays,  1 :  90. 

Material  for  such  papers  should  be  obtained 
from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments. 
Lectures  in  English  Composition,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  will  be  given  at  intervals. 
Consultation  with  the  instructors  is  required. 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused  from 
Course  IC] 

Mb.  Lovett. 
English  Composition.    DM.    (2)  8:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  (1  A)  and  (1  B). 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused 
from  1  C] 

Winter  Quarter, 

Assistant  Pbofbssor  Tolman  and  Miss  Rbtkolds. 
English  Literature.    DM.    (10,  repeated).        10:30 
Required  of  all  Academic  College  students. 
Prerequisite :    Course  (1  A). 

Messrs.  Hebbiok,  Lovett,  and  Lewis. 
Rhetoric    and    English    Composition.     DM.     (1) 
Required  of   all   students  of   the  Academic 
Colleges.    Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(1  A)  Class-room  instruction*  short  themes 
and  exercises  for  one  Quarter.  2: 00 

(IB)  Themes  to  follow  (lA)  for  two  Quarters. 
Attendance  at  consultation  hours  required : 

Wednesdays,  1:30 

(IC)  Twelve  papers  of  a  minimum  length  of  400 
words  are  required  of  each  student  during  the 
last  three  Quarters  of  his  course  in  the  Aca- 
demic Colleges.  Consultation  Wednesdays,  1 :  30 • 

Material  for  such  papers  should  be  obtained 
from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments. 
Lectures  in  English  Composition,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  will  be  given  at  inter- 
vals. Consultation  with  the  instructors  is 
required.  [Students  who  elect  Course  2  are 
excused  from  Course  1  C] 

Associate  Propessob  MoCLurrooK. 
Shakespeare ;  the  Interpretation  of  Representative 
Plays.    DM.    (42)  10:30 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Blackbubn. 
History  of  the  English  Language.    DM.   (55)    2:00 


Spring  Quarter, 
AssisTAiiT  Pbofessob  Tolman  and  Miss  Rbtnolds. 
English  Literature.    DM.    (10,  repeated). 
Required  of  all  Academic  College  students. 
Prerequisite:    Course  (1  A). 

Mbssbs.  Hebbiok,  Lovett,  and  Lewis. 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.    DM.    (1) 

Required  of  all  students  of  the  Academic  Col- 
leges. Course  (1)  must  be  taken  inmiediately 
after  entrance. 

(lA)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes,  and 
exercises  for  one  Quarter.  2:00. 

(IB,)  continued.  Themes  to  follow  (lA)  for 
two  Quarters.  Attendance  at  consultation  hours 
required.    Wednesdays,  1 :  90  and  4 :  00. 

(IC)  Twelve  papers  of  a  minimum  length  of  400 
words  are  required  of  each  student  during  the 
last  three  Quarters  of  his  course  in  the  Aca- 
demic Colleges.  Consultation  Wednesdays,  1 :  30. 

Material  for  such  papers  should  be  obtained 
from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments. 
Lectures  in  English  Composition,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  will  be  given  at  intervals. 
Consultation  with  the  instructors  is  required. 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused  from 
Course  1  C] 

Mb.  Lovett. 
English  Composition.    DM.    (2,  repeated).        9:30 
Prerequisites:  Course  (1  A)  and  (1  B.) 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused  from 
Course  IC] 


XVL    BIBLICAL  LXTERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
A.    Old  TsflTAiODrT. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Pbioe. 
Special  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books.    DM. 
(28) 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Db.  Kent. 
OutUne  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (A29)         11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Db.  Kent. 
Isaiah  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (12) 
The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period.    M 

1st  Term.    (18) 
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Spring  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
Biblical  Chronology.    M.    let  Term.    (37) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Palestinian  Geography.    M.   let  Term.    (53) 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Life.    M.    2d  Term.    (85) 

B.    New  Tbstambnt. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.    M.    2d  Term.    (B15)  8:30 

Mb.  Votaw. 
The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    Ist  Term.    (BIO)       9:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mb.  Votaw. 

The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church.   DM.   (B4) 

11:30 
Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    M.    Ist  Term.    (B  7) 
Mb.  Votaw. 

History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.    DM.    (Bl) 

10:30 


XYU.    MATHEMATICS. 

R. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Mb.  Slaught. 

Plane  Trigonometry,    let  Term.    M.    (3) 
Mb.  Smith. 
Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    Advanced  course.    DM. 
(6)  8:30 

Mb.  HuTCHiifsoN. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    First  Course. 
1st  Term.    M.    (6  A) 


7:30 


1:45 


Autumn  Quarter, 

Required  Mathematics. 

Two  oonsecntire  double  minors  of  mathematioa  are  required 
of  erery  Btudent  In  the  first  year  of  residenoe.  The  subjects 
are,  in  order :  Plane  trigonometry^  the  element*  of  the  ancUytic 
geometry  of  the  conic  tectioni^  and  the  elementary  theory  of  finite 
and  infinite  algettraic  and  trigonometric  teriet. 


This  course  will  be  giren  in  1804-06  in  seren  sections :  Course 
1,  sections  la,  16,  lo,  Id,  durins  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quar- 
ters ;  Course  2,  sections  2a,  26,  2c,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters. 

Students  wishing  to  study  Chemistry  or  Physics  or  to  elect 
CfuUure  CalctUue  (Course  5)  should  enter  section  la,  16,  lo,  or  1<I. 

If  students  are  allowed  to  matriculate  with  entrance  condi- 
tions in  mathematics,  they  are  expected  to  remove  these  condi- 
tions at  the  next  regular  entrance  examination,  and,  until  this 
has  been  done,  they  may  not  take  the  required  college  mathe- 
matics. 

Academic  College  ElectiTes  in  Mathematics. 

Courses  (5),  Culture  CalculuB  (Double  Bfinor,  Spring  Quar- 
ter) and  (4)  Analytict  and  OcUculue  (three  consecutiye  Double 
Minors).  Students  intending  to  specialise  in  Mathematics,  in 
Astronomy,  or  in  Physics  should  arrange  their  work  so  as  to 
take  AncUytics  and  Calcuiua  in  their  second  year  of  residence. 

Dr.  Boyd. 

Analytics  and  Calculus.    DM.    (4) 

Accuiemic  College  Elective,  To  be  ooDtinued 
through  three  quarters.  First  quarter:  Casey's 
Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  With  fortnightly 
Colloquium.  10:30 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  la;  first  quarter. 
DM.    (la)  8:30 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  16;  first  quarter. 
DM.    (16)  9:30 

Dr.  Haicoook. 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  Ic;  first  quarter. 

DM.     (Ic)  10:30 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  Id;  first  quarter. 

(Id)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Dr.  Boyd. 

Analytics  and  Calculus.  Academic  College  Elective. 
To  be  continued  through  three  quarters.  Second 
quarter:  Qreenhill's  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  With  fortnightly  Colloquium.  DM. 
(4)  10:30 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  la;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (la)  8:30 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  16;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (16)  9:30 

Dr.  Hanoook. 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  Ic;  second  quar- 
ter.  DM.  (Ic)  10:30 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  Id;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (Id)  11:30 
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Ms.  Smith. 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  2a;  first  quarter. 
DM.    (2a)  2K)0 

Mr.  Diokbon. 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  25;  first  quarter. 
DM.    (26)  10:30 

Mr.  BRowif . 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  2c;  first  quarter. 
DM.    (2c)  11:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Db.  Youno. 

Culture  Calculus:  Introduction  to  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  This  Academic  College 
Elective  is  general  and  summary,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  give  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  study 
Mathematics  further  an  idea  of  this  important 
instrument  of  mathematical  thought.  DM.  (5) 
Prerequisite :    Required  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Boyd. 
Analytics  and  Calculus.  Academic  College  Elect- 
ive. To  be  continued  through  three  quarters. 
Third  quarter:  Qreenhiirs  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus.  With  fortnightly  Colloquium. 
DM.    (4)  10:30 

Dr.  Hancock. 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  2a;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (2a) 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  2&;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (26) 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  2c;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (2c) 


8:30 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
R. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Stratton. 
General  Physics.    5  hrs.  a  week.    DM.    (5) 
Prerequisite :    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Mr.  Hobbs. 
Laboratory  Practice.    10  hrs.  a  week.    DM.      2:00 
Prerequisite :    First  Quarter  of  (5). 

Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Stratton. 
General  Physics.    DM.    (5) 

Lectures,  Tuesday-Saturday,  9:30 
Prerequisite :    Plane  Trigonometry. 


AssiSTAiiT  Professor  Wadsworth. 
Laboratory  Practice.    (General).    DM.    (6) 

Tuesday-Saturday.  10:30-12: 3D 
Prerequisite :    First  Quarter  of  (5) 

Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Stratton. 
General  Physics.    DM.    (5) 

Tuesday-Saturday,  9:30 
Prerequisite :    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 
Laboratory  Practice.    (General).    DM.    (6) 

10:30-12:30 
Prerequisite  :    First  Quarter  of  (5). 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 
K. 


Laboratory  Fees,  see  (Ogden)  Graduate  School. 
Summer  Quarter. 

Dr.  STIBGIilTZ. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DMM.    (2)    Mon- 
day-Thursday at  11:30.    Laboratory  work  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2:00-5:00. 
Prerequisite :      Academic    College    course    in 
Physics,  including  laboratory  work. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Smith. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Introductory  course. 
DM.  (1)  First  Term,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  11:30. 
Second  Term,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day, 11:30;  Laboratory,  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, 2:00^:00. 

Prerequisite :    See  Ck>urse  2,  Summer  Quarter. 
A  continuous  course  through  three  quarters. 
General  Chemistry.    Chiefly  laboratory  work.    M. 
(3)    Second  Term. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:00-6:00 

Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sjoth. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.   Introductory  course. 
DM.     (1  continued)     Monday,   Tuesday,   and 
Wednesday,  at  11:30,  and  Laboratory,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  2: 00-6: 00. 
Prerequisite :    Course  1  in  First  Quarter. 
General  Chemistry.    Chiefly  laboratory  work.   DM. 
(3) 
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Spring  Quarter  Revised, 
AasisTAirr  Professor  Smith. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.   Introductory  course. 
DM.    (1  continued)  11:30  and  2:00-5:00 

Prerequisite:    Course  1  in  First  and  Second 
Quarters. 
General  Chemistry.    Chiefly  laboratory  work.   DM. 
(3)  


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
W. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Professor  Salisbury. 
Physiofi^raphy.    DM.    (1) 

Winter  Quarter. 


9:30 


9:30 


Physiography.    DM.    (1,  repeated). 

Course  (1)  in  the  Winter  Quarter  will  be  given 
by  a  fellow  of  the  department. 


XXn.    ZOOLOGY. 

s. 

Laboratory  Fees,  see  Ogden  (Graduate)  School. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Dr.  Jordan. 

General  Biology.    DM.    (19)  9:30 

Prerequisites:     Elementary     Chemistry     and 
Physics. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Dr.  Jordan. 

General  Biology.    DM.    (13)  9:30 

Prerequisites :     Elementary     Chemistry      and 
Physics. 
Laboratory  work,  2:00-5:00. 

Winter  Quarter, 
Dr.  Jordan. 

General  Biology  (continued).    DM.    (15)  9:30 

Prerequisites:      Elementary    Chemistry     and 
Physics. 
Laboratory  work,  2:00-5:00. 


Dr.  Lingle. 
Introductory  Physiology, 


XXIV.   PHYSIOLOGY. 

S. 

Summer  Quarter, 

DM.    (5) 


Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Linolb. 
Introductory  Physiology  (repeated).    DM.   (5)   2:00 


XXVI.   PALilONTOLOGT. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
Outlines  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Palaeontology. 
M.    2hrs.aweek.    (1)  11:30 

Prerequisite :    Elementary  Zodlogy. 


Mr.  Clarke. 


XXVn.    BOTANY. 
Summer  Quarter. 


Elementary  Practical  Botany.  DM.,  MM.,  or  DMM. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clarke. 
Elementary  Practical  Botany  (repeated).    DM.   (7) 


XXVIII.    ELOCUTION. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Theory  and  Practice.  One  hour  a  week  during  the 
year.  6  sections.  Required  of  students  in  2d 
year  of  Academic  College.    (1) 

Monday  and  Saturday  8:30,  9:30  and  10:30 

AdTanced  Elocution.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (2)   Open 

to  the  University  Colleges  and  to  students  who 

have  completed  elsewhere  work  equivalent   to 

Course  1. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  11:30 


Mr.  Clark. 


Winter  Quarter. 


Theory  and  Practice  (continued).    6  sections.    One 
hour  a  week.    (1) 
See  Autumn  Quarter. 
Original  Oratoric  Composition   and    Extempora- 
neous Speech.    M.    IstTerm.    (3)  11:30 
Prerequisites :    1  and  2. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Theory  and  Practice  (continued).    6  sections.    One 
hour  a  week.    (1) 
See  Autumn  Quarter. 
Dramatic  Reading.    M.    (5) 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  3:00 
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XXIX.  PHYSICAL  CULTURE.  receive  work  which  tends  to  Bymmetrical  develop- 

Class  Work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  all  ment. 

undergraduate  students  not  excused  on  account  of  Students  will  select  their  period  for  class  work  from 

physical  disability,  during  four  half -hours  a  week,  the  following:  Men  — 8:45,  9:45,  10:45,    11:45  AJd.; 

Six  Quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  5:15  PJf.   Women— 9:45  A Jf.,  11:45  A.M.,  4:45  PJd^ 

of  Academic  College  students  and  four  Quarters  of  and  5:15  PJf.    Training  for  any  of   the  University 

University  College   students.     Students   taking   an  Athletic  Teams  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 

excessive  number  of  cuts  will  not  be  allowed  to  con-  gymnasium  work. 

tinue  their  University  work  until  they  shall  conform  A  period  lasts  one-half  hour  and  comes  on  Tuesday, 

to  the  requirements.    Students  are  given  choice  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and    Friday   of   each   week, 

hour  and  course.    Courses  are  offered  in  prescriptive  Bulletins  containing  appointments  for  physical  exami- 

work,  general  class  drills,  and  athletic  training.    Each  nation   and    departmental    communications  will   be 

course  is  so  arranged  that  those  who  take  part  in  it  posted. 
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ANNOUirCEMENT  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIVIHITY 

SCHOOL. 

July  1,  1894,  to  July  1,  1895. 


THE    ORABUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


NoTS.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  courses  to  be  giyen  in  the  Divinity  School  from  July  1, 1894,  to  July  1, 1896. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  courses  consult  the  Annual  Rbgibteb,  the  Divinity  School  Cibculab  of  Information 
and  the  Depabtmbnt  Peoobammes.  The  number  of  each  course  in  the  Reoistbb  is  indicated  by  the  number  in  parentheses  follow- 
ing the  title  of  the  course. 

The  hours  of  the  exercise  will  be  announced  in  the  Time  Schedule.  The  days  on  which  exercises  are  held  will  be  indicated  by 
the  instructor.  

Abbbeviations  :  A,  B,  C,  D,  refer  to  the  floors  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  beginning  with  the  ground  floor  as  A.  The  rooms  are 
numbered. 

The  abbreyiations  used  in  the  descriptions  of  the  courses  are :  M-Minor,  DM-Double  Minor,  MM-MaJor,  DMM-Double  Major 


REOI8TRATION,—8tudentB  in  residence  vMut  regitier  far  the  Autumn  Quarter  on  or  before  September  i;  the  regititration  card 
man  ^  obtcUned  from  the  Dean,  The  ttudent  loilZ,  (i)  unite  upon  the  card  the  titlee  and  numbers  of  the  cour$ea  which  he  deeire*  to 
take;  (2)  aeeure  the  Hgnature*  of  the  inMtructors  giving  theee  cowrtee  together  with  the  endorsement  of  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the 
department  in  which  hie  principal  work  i$  done^  and  (3)  deposit  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  on  or  before  September  1, 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  must  register  on  or 
before  October  2, 1B94.  Registration  after  this  date  may  be  secured  only  (i)  hy  special  permission  gjnatdd  by  the  Dean,  and  (a)  alter 
tke  payment  of  a  special  fee  of  Ave  dollars. 


XLI.    OLD    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE    AND    INTER- 
PRETATION. 

D.  12-16. 

Departmente  XLI  and  VIII  are  identical.     The 
courees  offered  in  XLI  are  the  fame  as  those  in  VIII. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofbssob  Harpeb. 

BookofHosea.    DM.    (24)  7:30 

The  Arabic  Languag^e.     The  Earlier  Suras.     M. 

1st  Term.    (86)  10:30 

Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.     M.    2d  Term.    (94) 

9:30 
Pbofxssor  Bubnham. 

Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar — Syntax.  M.  Ist 
Term.    (96)  9:30 

The  Psalter.    M.    1st  Term.    (22a)  10:30 

Hkad  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

Hebrew  Language.    MM.    2d  Term.    (3)  8:30 

AflsooiATE  Professor  Price. 

Hebrew  Language.  MM.  1st  Term.  (2)     8:30-11:30 

Deuteronomy.    M.    1st  Term.    (9)  9:30 
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Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 
Islam.    DM.    (92)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Early  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.     DM.    (23) 
Assjrrian  Language.    M.    1st  Term.    (71)         11:30 
Assyrian  Language.  MM.    2d  Term.  2:00-4:00 

The  Book  of  Proverbs.    M.    2d  Term.    (27)       9:30 
Micah.    M.    1st  Term.    (21)  10:30 

Dr.  Crandall. 
Historical  Hebrew.    M.    2d  Term.    (5)  9:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
Books  of  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah  and  Jonah.      DM. 
(42)  7:30 

Earlier  Suras  of  the  Kuran.    DM.    (87)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.    DM.     (102)    Tuesday,  7:30^:30 
Professor  Hirsch. 
General  Introduction  to  Rabbinical  Literature.    M. 
1st  Term.    (65)  2:00 

Mishnah.    M.    2d  Term.    (56)  2:00 
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Associate  Pbofbssob  Fbiob. 
Special  Introduction  to   Prophetic   Books.      DM. 

(38)  3:00 

Bilingual  Babylonian  Psalm  Literature.     Seminar 

DM.    (81)  Thursday,  3:00-5:00 

Associate  PBOFSssor  Qoodspebd 

Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (30)  2:00 

History  of  the  Persian  Empire.    DM.    (34)  4:00 

Earliest  Historical  Religions.     DM.    (49)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Beginners' Syriac    DM.    (68)  2:00 

Ass]rrian  Language.    DM.    (72)  3:00 

Later  Historical  Inscriptions.    DM.    (74)  4:00 

Dr.  Crah dall. 

Books  of  Chronicles.  11:30 

Dr.  Kent. 

Outline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (29)  11:30 

Mr.  Breasted. 

Elementary  Egyptian.    DM.    (106)  8:30 

Religious  Egyptian  TexU.    DM.    (112)  9:30 

Winter  Qiuirter, 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
Early  Old  TesUment  Traditions.    DM.     (47)    7:30 
Phoenician.    M.    let  Term.    (98)  9:30 

Arabic  History,  Geography,  and  Commentary.  DM. 
(91)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.    M.    2d  Term.    (102) 

Tuesday,  7:30-9:30 
Professor  Hirsch. 

Talmud.    M.    let  Term.    (67)  2:00 

Talmud  (advanced  work).    DM.    (58)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
Hebrew  Lexicography.    (Seminar.)    DM.    (96) 

Thursday,  3:00-5:00 

Special  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetical 

Books.    M    IstTerm.    (41)  3:00 

Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (40)  4:00 

Biblical  Aramaic.    M.    2d  Term.    (66)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Advanced  Syriac.    DM.    (69)  2:00 

Selected  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.      DM 

(75)  3:00 

Dr.  Craitdall. 

Deuteronomy— Sight  Reading.      Ist  Term.     3^* 

(8)  8:30 


Jeremiah— Sight  Reading.    2d  Term.     }(NL.     (14) 

8:30 
Mr.  Breasted. 

Egyptian  Texts.    DM.    (107) 
Coptic  Language.    DM.    (114) 

Spring  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.    DM.    (48) 

7:30 
SemiUc  Seminar.    DM.    (102)     Tuesday,  7:3(^:30 

Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 
Beginning  Hebrew.    MM.    Ist  Term.    (1)         8:30 
Books  of  Samuel.    MM.    2d  Term.    (4)  8:30 

Professor  Hirsch. 

Targum.    IstTerm.    M.    (67)  2:00 

Talmud  (Jerusalemic).    DM.    (59)  3:00 

Syriac  Authors.    DM.    (70)  4:00 

Coptic    M.    (113)  2:00 

Arabic:  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  DM.    (90) 

2:00 

Advanced  Ethiopic.    M.    (101)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
The  Psalter.    DM.    (26)  3:00 

History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 
InterpreUtion.    (Seminar.)    DM.    (46) 

Thursday,  3:00-5:00 

Associate  Professor  Qoodbpeed. 
History  of  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (32) 
History  of  Ancient  Egypt.    M.    Ist  Term.    (35) 
History  of  the  Hebrew  ReUgion.    DM.    (50) 
The  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.      M.     2d 
Term.    (35)  4:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Mesopotamian  Life.    M.    IstTerm.    (54)  2:00 

Mesopotamian  Geography.  M.  2d  Term.  (53)  2:00 

Assyrian  Letters.    DM.    (78)  3:00 

Dr.  Kent. 
Books  of  Kings.    M.    IstTerm.    (6)  10:30 

Isaiah  i-xzxix.    M.    2d  Term.    (11)  10:30 

Mr.  Breasted. 
Late  Egyptian.    DM.    (108) 
Coptic  Language.    Sahidic  Dialect    DM.    (115) 
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XLU.    NEW   TSaTAMBNT    LTTBRATURB   AND 
INTERPRETATION. 

D  11-12. 
The  Departments  XLU  and  IX  are  identical.    The 
courses  offered  in  XLU  are  the  same  as  those  in  IX. 

Summer  Quarter, 
AssooiATS  Pbotbssob  Mathews. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    Second  Term. 
(31)  9:30 

Db.  Abnolt. 
New   Testament   Syntax:    Noun,    Pronoun,    and 
Prepositions.    M.    Second  Term.    (3)  7:30 

PauI's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  M.  Second 
Term.    (30)  8:30 

New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Part  II.  The  Epistles.  M.  First  Term. 
(41)  7:30 

Prerequisites:    Courses   1  (or  2),  25  (or  27) 
and  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Pbofbssob  Bubton. 
Life  of  Panl  and  Introduction  to  Pauline  Epistles. 
DM.    (20)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  1  or  2. 

See  also  under  XLIII. 
AssooiATE  Pbofessob  Mathews. 
History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
DM.    (10)  9:30  and  10:30 

Prescribed  in  1894,  and  thereafter,  for  students 
of  the  first  year  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 
Db.  Abitolt. 
Josephus.    M.    First  Term.    (49)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Pbofbssob  Bubton. 
New  Testament  Greek.    DM.    (1) 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.    DM.    (33) 

Prerequisites :  Courses  1  (or  2),  25  (or  27),  and  20. 
Introduction  to  Synoptic  Gospels.    DM.    (18) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Mathews. 
Gospel  of  Luke.    DM.    (27) 

Prerequisite  :    Course  1  or  2. 
Life  of  ChrUt.    DM.    (12) 
Db.  Abnolt. 
Septuag^int.    Rapid   reading  of  selected   portions. 

DM.    (44) 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  DM.  (8) 


Spring  Quarter,  , 

Db.  Abnolt. 
Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius.    DM.    (55) 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  tht 
General  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation.  DM.  (21) 

Mb.  Votaw, 
Rapid   Translation  and    Interpretation  of   Paul's 
EpisUes.    DM.    (4) 


XLIII.    BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 
D  11-16. 

A.  Old  Tbstamemt. 
Autumn  Quarter. 

Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 
Old  Testament  Wisdom  Literature.    DM.    (A.  42) 

7:30 
Associate  Pbofessob  Pbioe. 

Special  Introduction  to  the  Prophetic  Books.    DM. 
(A.  38)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 
Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament  Tradi- 
tions.   DM.    (A.  47) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Pbioe. 
Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (A.  40) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 

Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.   DM.  (A. 48) 
Associate  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

History  of  the  Hebrew  Relig^ion.    DM.    (A.  50) 

B.  New  Tbstaicbnt. 
Autumn  Quarter. 

Head  Pbofessob  Bubton. 
Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.     A  Seminary. 
DM.    (B.l)  10:30 

Prerequisites :   XXX.  1  or  2;  and  25  or  27. 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Bubton. 
Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    A  Semi- 
nary.   MM.    IstTerm.    (B.  6) 
Prerequisite :    XXXI.  33. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Mathews. 
Sociological  Ideas  of  the  Gospels  Exegetically  In- 
vestigated.   A  Seminary.    DM.    (B.  3) 
Prerequisites :    XXXI.  1  or  2 ;  and  25  or  27. 
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XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
D2-7. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessor  Nobthrup. 
Soteriolofify.     DM.    (4)  9:30 

Prerequisites:    Theology   Proper  and  Anthro- 
pology. 

Required  of  students  who  have  been  two  years 
in  the  School. 
Seminar  in  Christology.    DMM.    (8a) 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  3:00  to  5:00 

AssisTAivT  Pbopessob . 

Apologetics.    DM.    (2) 

Required  of  students  in  the  first  year. 

Winter  Qtiarter, 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 
Introduction  and  Theology  Proper.    DM.    (1) 

Required  of  students  in  the  first  year. 
Seminar  in  Christology.    DMM.    (86) 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  3:00  to  5:00 

AssisTAifT  Professor . 

Eschatology.    M.    1st  Term. 


For  third-year  students. 
Eschatology.    M.    2d  Term. 
For  second-year  students. 


(5) 
(5) 


Spring  Quarter,    Revised, 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 
Soteriology.    DM.    (4) 
Seminar  in  Christologfy.    DMM.    (8e) 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  from  3:00  to  5:00 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
D2-7. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

The  Early  Church  from  Constantine  to  Theodosius. 

DM.    (2)  8:30 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Plymouth  Colony.    DM. 

(32)  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

Prior  to  Constantine,  A.D.  50-311.  DM.  (1)  2:00 
Assistant  Professor  Moncriep. 

Preparation  in  England  and  Bohemia  for  the  Refor- 
mation.   DM.    (9)  10:30 


Scholasticism   and   Mysttdsm.     DM.     (6)     With 

Course  9. 
The  Religious  Orders.    DM.    (7)    With  Course  9. 
The  Mediaeval  SecU.    DM.    (8)    With  Course  9. 
The  French  Reformation.    DM.    (15)  11:30 

The  Galilean  Church.    DM.    (21)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
The  Pnritan  Fathers  and  the  New  England  The- 
ocracy.   DM.    (33) 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
The  German  Reformation.    DM.    (11) 
The  Lutheran  Church.    DM.    (18) 
See  Course  (11). 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
Forerunners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy.    DM.   (10) 
The  Dutch  Reformation.    DM.    (16) 

Spring  Quarter,    Revised, 

Assistant  Professor  Johnson. 
The  Swiss  Reformation.    DM.    (13)  10:30 


XLVI.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL. 
DUTIES. 

D.2-7. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 
HomUetics.    DM.    (2)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter* 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
History  of  Preaching.    DM.    (3) 

Spring  Quarter,    Revised, 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 

Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.    DM.    (6) 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

Church  Polity.    M.    1st  Term.    (4) 
AssooiATE  Professor  Henderson. 

Pastoral  Duties.    M.    2d  Term.    (5) 
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VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Organizations  for  Promoting  Social  Welfare.    DM. 

Seminar.    (14)  Tuesday,  4:00-6:00 

The  Family.    M.    Ist  Term.    (18)  2:00 

Voluntary  Associations.    M.    2d  Term.    (19) 
Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity.    M. 


2d  Term.    (15) 


2:00 


Winter  Quarter, 


Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Organizations  for  Promoting  Social  Welfare.    DM. 
Seminar.    (U)  Tuesday,  4:00-6:00 

Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  for  Ad- 
vancing General  Welfare.  M.  Ist  Term. 
(32)  2:00 

Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life.  M.  1st 
Term.    (31)  3:00 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defectives. 
M(orMM).    2d  Term.    (16)  2:00 


Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 
Forces.    M.    2d  Term.    (33)  3:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Organizations  for  Promoting  Social  Welfare.    DM. 

Seminar.    (U)  Tue8da>,  4:00-6:00 

Social  Treatment  of  Crime  and  Criminals.    M  (or 

MM).    1st  Term.    (17)  2:00 

Sociology  of  the  New  Testament.    M.    2d  Term. 

(34)  2:00 

Historical  Development  of  the  Great  Philanthropies 

and  Reforms.    M.    Ist  Term.    (35)  3:00 


Mr.  Clark. 


XXVIII.    ELOCUTION. 
Autumn  Quarter, 


Advanced  Elocution.    3  hrs  a  week.    M.  <2) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30 


Mr.  Clark. 


Summer  Quarter, 


Reading  aloud.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (4) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00 


TJETB  ENGLISH   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY, 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
D  10-12. 

Courses  in  this  department  in  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  Colleges,  are  open  to  students  in  the  Divinity 
School. 

A.   Old  Tsstambnt. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
Special  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books. 
DM.    (28) 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

The  Minor  PropheU.    DM.    (A  17)  4:00 

Dr.  Kent. 

Outline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (A  29)       11:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Kent. 
Isaiah,  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (12) 
The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 
M.    1st  Term.    (18) 


Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
Biblical  Chronology.    M.    1st  Term.    (37) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Palestinian  Geography.    M.    1st  Term.    (53) 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Life.    M.   2d  Term.   (85) 

B.    New  Testaicent. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.    M.    2d  Term.    (B  15)  8:30 

Mr.  Votaw. 
The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    1st  Term.    (B  10)     9:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mr.  Votaw. 
The    Foundihg   of    the    Christian   Church.    DM. 
(B4)  .   11:30 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.    DM.    (B^l  jlO:  30 
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Spring  Qtmrter, 
AssooiATB  Pbofessob  Mathews. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    M.    Ut  Term.    (B  7) 
Mb.  Votaw. 
History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.  DM.  (61) 

10:30 


XUV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
Autumn  Quarter, 

AssisTAiTT  Pbofessob 

Inspiration,  Theology  Proper.    DM.    (19) 
Soteriology.    DM.    (21) 

Winter  Quarter, 

AssisTAUT  Pbofessob  

Anthropology.    M.    2d  Term.    (20) 
Eschatology.    M.    let  Term.    (22) 

Spring  Quarter, 

AssiSTAiTT  Pbofessob 

Soteriology.    MM.    Ist  Term.    (21) 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Johnson. 
Prior  to  Constantine.    DM.    (1) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Hulbebt. 
From  Constantine  to  Theodosius.    DM.    (2) 


2:00 


XLVI.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Johnson. 
HomUeUcs.    DM.    (6a)  3:00 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Andebson. 

Church  PoUty  and  Pastoral  Duties.    DM.    (4a) 
Associate  Pbofessob  Johnson. 

Sermons  and  Sermon-Plans.    M.    2d  Term,    il 


VI.  SOCIOLOGY. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 
The  Family.    M.    Ist  Term    (18)  2:00 

Social  Institutions  of  Organised  Christianity. 

M.    2d  Term.    (15)  2:00 

Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 
Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life. 

M.    Ist  Term.    (31)  3:00 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and   Defectives. 

M.    2d  Term.    (16)  2:00 

Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 
Sociology  of  the  New  Testament     M.    Ist  Term. 
(34)  2:00 


THE  DAN O- NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


L.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND 
INTERPRETATION.    (DAN.-NOR.) 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Gundebson. 
General  Introduction.    M.    Ist  Term.    (1)  8:30 

Particular  Introduction.    M.    Ist  Term.    (2)      9:30 
The  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation.    M.   2d 


Term. 

(3) 

8:30 

Exegesis. 

The 

Epistle 

to  the  Galatians. 

M.   2d 

Term. 

(6) 

9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Qundebson. 
Exegesis.    The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    DM.    (7) 
The  Parables  of  Our  Lord.    DM.    (5) 

Spring  Quarter.    Revised, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Gundebson. 
Sacred  Geography  and  Biblical  Antiquities.  M.  1st 
Term.    (4)  9:30 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    M.        let  Term.  (8) 

10:30 
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LI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY.    (DAN.-NOB.) 

Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Jensen.* 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Christian  Theology. 

M.    IstTerm.    (1) 
Antecedents    of     Redemption.       M.      Ist    Term. 

(2) 
Redemption  Itself.    M.    2d  Term.    (3) 
Consequents    of    Redemption.       M.       2d    Term. 

(4) 


Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen.* 
Church  Polity.    M.    let  Term.    (5) 
New  Testament  Ethics.    M.    IstTerm.    (6) 


LU.  HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES.  (DAN.-NOB.) 
Autumn  Quarter, 

Professor  Jensen.* 
Theory  of  Preaching.    M.    IstTerm.    (1)       10:30 
Sermonising  and  Preaching.    DM.    (2)  11:30 

Pastoral  Theology.    2d  Term.    (3)  10:30 


TBE    SWEDISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMIITART. 


LY.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND 
INTERPRETATION.    (SWEDISH.) 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Morten. 
An  OutUne  of  Israelitish  History.   M.  2d  Term.  (1) 

8:30 

The  Gospels  in  Harmony.     DM.    (3)  9:30 

First  and  Second  Thessalonians.    M.    let  Term. 

(4)  10:30 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    M.    IstTerm.    (5) 

10:30 
Spring  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Morten. 
Biblical  InterpreUtion.    M.    let  Term.    (2) 


LVI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 
(SWEDISH.) 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Professor  Laoeroren. 

Theological  Prenotions.    M.    IstTerm.    (1)      2:00 

General  Introduction.    M.    2d  Term.    (2)  2:00 

The     Doctrine    of    Redemption    and    Salvation. 

M.    IstTerm.    (6)  3:00 

The    Doctrine  of  the  Church,  or  Church  Polity. 

M.    2d  Term.    (7)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Professor  Laoeroren. 
The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.  M.  Ist  Term.   (3) 


The  Doctrine  of  God.    M.   2d  Term.    (4) 
The  Last  Things.    M.  let  Term.  (8) 
Symbolics.    M.    2d  Term.    (9) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Laoeroren. 
The  Doctrine  of  Man.    M.   Ist  Term.    (5) 
Pastoral  Duties.    M.    IstTerm.    (10) 


2:00 
3:00 


LYII.    CHURCH  HISTORY.    (SWEDISH.) 
Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 
Ancient  Church  History.    M.    1st  Term.    (1) 
MedisBval  Church  History.    M.    2d  Term.    (2) 

Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 
Modem  Church  History.   M.   IstTerm.  (3)       9:30 


LVIIL    HOMILETICS.    (SWEDISH.) 
Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Sandell. 
Theoretical  Homiletics.    M.    IstTerm.    (1) 
Practical  HomileUcs.    M.    2d  Term.    (2) 


*  In  the  absence  of  Profeeeor  Jensen,  instraetion  is  giTen  hj  Profeeeor  Wold. 
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NoTB.~lt  hat  been  decided  to  puUiah  in  the  Quastbblt  GALSimAB  brief  abetraets  of  papen  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Onion,  the  Philolocical  Society,  and  the  Departmental  Clnba.  The  presiding  oifieen  of  these  associations  are  requested  to 
announce  this  decision  at  the  meetings  «f  their  club;  and  the  secretaries  axe  expected  to  send  at  their  earliest  oonyenieooe,  to 
the  Recorder's  office,  a  report  containing :  <1)  Date  of  regular  meeting  of  the  Club,  and  (2)  List  of  officers  elected  for  the  ouneat 
year.  It  shall  also  be  the  Secretary's  duty  to  furnish  to  the  Beoorder  the  titles  of  articles  to  be  presented  to  the  Clubs  at  their 
uest  meeting,  and  to  see  that  brief  abstracts  of  these  communications  are  sent  to  the  Recorder's  Office  within  ten  days  after  the 
.meeting  of  the  Club. 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   UITIVERSITT   CLUBS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION. 

Pk«eident — John    Byrd    Whaley,  of   the  Semitic 

Club. 
Vice  President — ^Theo.  L.  Neff,  of   the  Romance 

Club. 
Secretary   and   Treasurer — J.  A.  Smith,   of   the 
Mathematical  Club. 
Meets  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  first  term  of  each 
Quarter,  at  8:00  p.m.,  in  Theatre^  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory, 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

President— Head  Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 

Vice  President— Associate  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting. 

Secretary— Professor  F.  F.  Abbott 

Programme  Committee — ^The  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary,  with  W.  B.  Owen  and 
Susan  R.  Cutler,  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Society  meets  in  Room  B  8,  Ck)bb  Lecture  HaUt 
on  the  third  Friday  of  each  Term,  8:00  p.m. 


TITJE  BEPARTMENTAL   CLUBS. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

President — Head  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman. 
Vice  President — Professor  H.  H.  Donaldson. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — A.  D.  Mead,  who  also 
represents  the  Club  in  the  University  Union. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Wednesdays  at  3:00  p.m.  in  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory, 


THE  CHEMICAL  CLUB, 
President— Professor  J.  U.  Nef . 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union— B.  C.  Hesse. 
Meets  every  Friday  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Lecture  Room» 
Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

President— C.  D.  Case. 
Vice-President— W.  T.  Flower. 
Secretary — J.  H.  Randall. 

"Delegate    to   the    University    Union— A.   W. 
Wishart. 
Meets  every  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Faculty 
Room, 


THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB. 

President— Head  Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 

Vice  President — ^Professor  Paul  Shorey. 

Secretary— S.  Frances  Pellett. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — W.  B.  Owen. 

Executive   Committee — The   President,   Vice- 
President,  and  the  Secretary,  with  Arthur  T. 
Walker  and  Emily  James  Smith,  of  the  Grad- 
uate School. 
Meets  monthly. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 
President— Associate  Professor  W.  D.  McClin- 

tock. 
Secretary — Frederic  Ives  Carpenter. 
Delegate  to   the   University  Union — ^Florence 

Wilkinson. 
Programme  Committee— The  President,  Secre- 
tary, and  Delegate. 
The  meetings  are  to  be  held  hereafter  upon  Tuesday 
evening  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  eleventh  weeks  of 
each  quarter,  in  Cobb  Lecture  HaU,  Room  B  10,  at 
8:00  P.M. 
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THE  EXEQETICAL  CLUB. 

PreeideDt— J.  H.  Grant. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — A.  R.  E.  Wyant. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — L.  D.  Osborn. 
Programme     Committee  —  Profeeaors     Price, 
Burton,  and  Qoodsiieed. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  D  16. 


TBE  GEOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

President — E.  Chappell  Perisho. 
Secretary— H.  C.  Cowles. 

Delegate    to    the     University    Union— E.   C. 
Quereau. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Tuesdays  at  4:00  p.m.,  in  Walker 
Mtueum. 

TBE  GERMANIC  CLUB. 
President — Associate  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting. 
Secretary— F.  A.  Wood. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union— F.  A.  Wood. 
Meets  weekly  on  Mondays  at  3:00  p.m.  in  B  11. 


THE  LATIN  CLUB. 
President — Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 
Secretary — Harry  W.  Stone. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — Henry  Q. 
Qale. 
Meets  monthly,  8:00  p.m.,  at  5410  Madison  av. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB  AND  SEMINAR. 

Conducted  by  the  Instructors  of  the  Mathematical 
Faculty.  Meets  fortnightly,  Fridays  at  3:00  p.m.,  in 
Byeraan  Phyneal  Laboratory,  36. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union— J.  Archy 
Smith. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  JOURNAL  AND 
ESSAY  CLUB. 

President— Dr.  W.  M.  Amolt. 

Vice  President— Head  Professor  £.  D.  Burton. 

Secretary— C.  E.  Woodruff. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union— A.  T.  Watson. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Wednesdays  at  8:00  pm. 


THE  PALjEONTOLOGICAL  CLUB. 
President — Assistant  Professor  Q.  Baur. 
Secretary— Wm.  E.  Taylor. 


Delegate  to  the  University  Union— Dr.  J.  C. 
Merriam. 
Meets  fortnightly   on   Mondays   at   3:00  pjf,   in 
Walker  Museum^  3d  floor. 


THE  PHYSICS  CLUB. 

This  Club  has  not  yet  organized ;  but  will  do  so,,  as 
soon  as  the  Department  has  moved  into  its  new 
quarters. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 
Honorary    President — Head    Professor 


J.    L. 


Thor- 


Laughlin. 

President— William  Hill. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— J.  Cummings. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — Dr. 
stein  B.  Veblen. 

Executive   Committee— The  President,  Secre- 
tary, Sarah  M.  Hardy,  John  Cummings,  and 
Robert  F.  Hoxie. 
Meets  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Faculty  Room, 


THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 
CLUB. 

President — ^William  Craig  Wilcox. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— Regina  R.  Crandall. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — 
EiXecutive    Committee  —  The    President    and 
Secretary  together  with  J.  W.  Fertig,  J.  W. 
Thompson,  and  Miss  Scofield. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Wednesdays  at  8:00  p.m.,  in 
the  Faculty  Room. 


THE  ROMANCE  CLUB. 

President — Head  Professor  W.  I.  Knapp. 

Secretary — Susan  R.  Cutler. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — Theo.  L.  Neff . 


THE  SEMITIC  CLUB. 

President — ^Associate  Professor  Ira  M.  Price. 
Secretary— Ekigar  J.  Qoodspeed. 
Delegate  to   University    Union  —  John   Byrd 
Whaley, 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Room  of  the  Semitic  Seminar. 
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THE  SOCIOLOGY  CLUB, 

Preeident— Dr.  W.  I.  Thomas. 
Vice  President — ^Laura  Willard. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— Daniel  Pulcomer. 
Delegate    to    the    University    Union  ^- 1.   W. 
Howerth. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  7:90  p.m.  in  the 
Faculty  Room. 


THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  DANISH-- 
NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

President — H.  P.  Andersen. 

Vice  President— C.  P.  Qrarup.  


Secretary^!!.  Rasmussen. 
Critic— T.  O.  Wold. 

Programme   Committee  —  A.   L.   Brandsmark 
P.  P.  Overgaard,  and  N.  R.  Larsen. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  8: 00  pji^  in  D  9. 


COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  CLUB. 

President — ^Eidmund  Buckley. 

Secretary— E.  C.  Sanderson. 

Meets  monthly  throughout  the  year. 


THE   CHRISTIAN   UNION   AND   OTHER   RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION 

President — Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 

Vice  President — ^Edgar  J.  Qoodspeed. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— F.  W.  Woods. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Miss  Laura 
Jones,  W.  E.  Chalmers,  F.  W.  Woods,  Miss  Agnes 
Cook,  together  with  the  Presidents  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Volunteer  Band. 

The  Executive  Committee  holds  regular  meetings 
each  month. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  RELATED  SOCIETIES. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
President— A.  T.  Watson. 

Meets  every  Friday,  at  6:45  p.  m.,  in  Lecture  Room, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
President — Miss  A.  Hamilton. 


Meets   every  Thursday    at   1:30  pjc^  ^  Lecture 
Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Union  Meetings  of  the  two  Associations  are  held  on 
Sundays,  at  6: 45  p.  m. 


The  Missionary  Sooiety 
Of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
President— H.  A.  Fisk. 
Vice  President— Y.  A.  Herrick. 
Treasurer— F.  Y.  Aitchison. 
Secretary— W.  E.  Chalmers. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursday  evening,  in  Chapel 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 


The  Volunteer  Band 
Of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

President— F.  G.  Cressey. 

Secretary — D.  M.  Eubank. 
Meets  monthly  in  D  6. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 


The  examination  for  Certificates  as  City  Night 
School  Teachers  will  occur  on  Thursday  evening, 
September  13,  in  Chicago. 

Registrations  should  be  made  at  once.  Full  par- 
ticulars may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Uni- 
versity Steward. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  examination  be 
passed  by  all  candidates  for  positions,  unless  a  Chicago 
certificate  has  already  been  obtained. 


Those  who  taught  evening  school  last  year  must 
make  written  application  to  the  Board  of  Ejducation 
for  re-appointment.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be 
obtained  from  the  University  Steward. 

The  next  Examination  for  High  School  Certificates 
will  be  held  December  24. 
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THE  STUDENTS'  FUND  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  makes  loans  upon  the  joint  recommen* 
dation  of  its  own  Committee  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Faculty.  Students  are  not  eligible  for  loans  until 
they  have  been  members  of  the  University  one  Quar. 
ter,  and  have  shown  marked  success  in  scholarship. 
Applications  are  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  at  the  beginning  of  each  Quarter,  but  in 
order  that  the  necessary  preliminary  information  may 
be  secured  all  applications  for  loans  to  be  granted  in 
any  Quarter  must  be  handed  in  to  Head  Professor 
«7.  L.  LaughUn,  Chairman,  by  the  end  ctf  the  eleventh 
week  of  the  preceding  Quarter.  Application  blanks 
may  be  secured  at  the  ofiSce  of  the  Registrar. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  are  : 
President — A.  A.  Sprague. 


Vice  President — Norman  Williams. 
Secretary — Charles  H.  Hamill. 
Treasurer — Byron  L.  Smith. 
The  Officers  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  : 
President— Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth. 
Vice  President — Mrs.  George  E.  Adams. 
Secretary— Mrs.  Noble  B.  Judah. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  seven  gentlemen 

and  twelve  ladies. 
The  Committee  of  the  Faculty  is  composed  of : 
Head  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Chairman ; 
Dean  Judson,  Dean  Talbot,  Associate  Professor 
Stratton,  and  Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 
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€i)e  Caniberisits  IBxttnsiion  Bibiision* 

Nathanibl  Butlkb,  Director, 


OCTOBER  1,  1894. 


NoTB.— The  UniTenity  Bxteniioii  DiTidon  offers  instmetion  aeoording  to  three  different  methode:  (1)  by  Lectnre-fltadiee 
with  the  usual  features  of  syllabus,  review,  weekly  exercise,  and  examination ;  (2)  by  Class-instruction  im  classes  organised  outside 
of  the  UniTersity,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  meeting  on  ETenings  and  Saturdays ;  (8|  by  Correspondenee. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  pressot  offered  in  the  UniTersity  Extension  Dirision  by  each  of  theaa 
methods.    This  list  will  necessarily  be  modified  as  the  demand  for  new  courses  arises. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  UniTersity  Extension  work  consult  the  Circular  of  Information  issued  by 
the  University  Extension  Division. 

The  numbers  of  tlie  Departments  correspond  with  those  in  the  UniTersity  (proper).  , 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 
AssooiATK  Professor  Tufts. 
Morementt  of  Thoui^ht  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


THE   LECTTJRE- STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Charlxs  Zbubun,  Secretary. 

Political  Foondation  of  Modern  CiTilisation. 
Baron  and  King:— the  Erolution  of  a  Typical  Eoro- 


n.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

The  Modem  Church  and  the  Labor  Question. 
Recent    Developments   of    Social   and    Industrial 

Democracy. 
Socialism. 
Social  Experiments. 


nL    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Head  Professor  Judson. 
American  Politics. 

I  The  Period  of  Dominant  Foreign  Influence. 
II  The  Period  of  Dominant  Internal  Development. 
Mr.  Conger. 
Historical  Geography. 
The  Geography  of  Europe. 
The  Great  Commercial  Cities  of  Antiquity. 


IV.  HISTORY. 


Professor  Terry. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 
The  Ethnic  Foundation  of  Modern  CiTilisation. 


pean  Monarchy. 
Professor  Gordt. 
The    History;  of  Political    Parties   in  the  United 

SUtes. 
Representative  American  Statesmen. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  HUtory  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Crusades. 
Europa  im  frtthen  Mittelalter. 
Assistant  Professor  Qrosb. 
The  Political  Development  of  the  European  Nations 

since  1793. 
The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  of  To-Day. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Europe  from  the  French 

Revolution  to  the  Present  Time. 
Character  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  History. 
Dr.  Shepardson. 
Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies. 
American   Statesmen  and  great   Historic    Move- 
ments. 

Dr.  Wirth. 
Neueste  Geschichte  von  Afrika. 
Gegenw&rtige  ZustAnde  im  Orient. 
Herodot— der  erste  Geschichtsschreiber  des  Altcr- 
tums. 
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Mb.  HuifTEB. 

Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. 

Mb.  Potter. 

The  Colonial  Era. 

The  Making  of  the  Nation. 

Mb.  Webster. 

How  we  are  GoTemed. 

The  Making  of  a  Federal  Republic. 

Six  American  Statesmen. 

The  American  Rerolution. 

Mb.  Wishabt. 

Monks  and  Monasteries. 


^I.    8C»CIOLOOY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Head  Professor  Small. 
First  Steps  in  Sociology. 
Die  Grundzttge  der  Sodologie. 

Associate  Professor  Bemis. 

Questions  of  Labor  and  Social  Reform. 
Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation. 
Some  Social  and  Industrial  Forces  in  American 
History. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Charities  and  Corrections. 
The  Family— a  Sociological  Study. 

AssisTAiTT  Professor  Starr. 

Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress. 
The  Native  Races  of  North  America. 
Early  Man  in  Europe. 
Eyolution. 

Mb.  Zeubliic. 

A  Century  of  Social  Reform. 
English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform. 

Mr.  GElfTLES. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

Mr.  Fulcomer. 

Some  Leaders  in  Sociology. 
Utopias. 

Mr.  Raymond. 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement. 


YU.    GOMPARATIYE  RELIOION. 
Mr.  Buoklet. 
Shinto,  the  Ethnic  Faith  of  Japan. 
The  Science  of  Religion. 


YUI.    THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
Mr.  Walker. 
The  History  and  Institutions  of  Islam. 


XI  AMD  XU.    THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES. 

Professor  Shoret. 

Six  Readings  from  Horace. 

Homer,  the  Iliad. 

Studies  in  the  Greek  Drama. 
Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

Preparatory  Latin  Teaching. 
Assistant  Professor  Castle. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Greece. 
AssisTAirr  Professor  Miller. 

Virgil. 

XIU.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 
AssisTAivT  Professor  Bergeron. 
French  Literature. 
Litt^rature  Fran^aise. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Professor  Moulton. 
Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 
The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 
Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences. 
Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking. 
Spenser's  Legend  of  Temperance. 
Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 
Shakespeare's     "  Tempest "     with      Companion 
Studies. 

Associate  Professor  Butler. 

Preliminary  Course  in  English  Literature. 

Some  Studies  in  American  Literature. 
Associate  Professor  MoClintock. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature. 

English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830. 
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AssisTAin*  Pbofessob  Cbow. 

Literature  of  the  Ag^e  of  Elizabeth:    A    Course 
Preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare. 

George  Meredith. 
Assistant  Profbssob  Tolman. 

Studies  in  English  Poetry. 
Mb.  Clabk. 

Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art. 
Mb.  Hbbbiok. 

The  Creation  of  the  English  Novel. 

The  Decay  of  Romanticism  in  English  Poetry. 

Studies  in  Style. 
Mb.  Hoopbb. 

American  Prose  Writers. 

American  Poets. 
Mb.  Ogden. 

History  and  Structure  of  English  Speech. 

Old  English  Life  and  Literature. 

Modem  English  Poetry. 
Miss  Chapin. 

General  Surrey  of  American  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry. 
Mb.  Jones. 

Prophets  of  Modem  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  George  Eliot. 

Social  Studies  in  Henrik  Ibsen. 


XYI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 
Old    Testament   Thought    Concerning    Suffering, 
Scepticism,  and  Love. 

Head  Pbofessob  Bubton. 

The  Second  Group  of  Paul's  Letters. 
Pbofessob  Hibsch. 

Religion  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Jewish  Sects. 

Biblical  Literature. 

History  of  Judaism. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Pbiob. 

What  the  Monuments  tell  us  relative  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  Forgotten  Empires  and  the  Old  Testament. 


Associate  Pbofessob  Thatcheb. 

The  Apostolic  Church. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Paul. 
Db.  Kent. 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

Hebrew   Prophecy  studied    in  the    Light   of  the 
Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 

Messianic  Prophecy. 

The  Messianic  Predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets 

Dr.  RUBINKAH. 

The  FiTe  MegiUoth  (RoUs). 
Mb.  Votaw. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Sources  and  Relations  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Jewish  and  Christian  Writings  parallel  with,  but 
excluded  from,  Our  Bible. 


Db.Sbe. 
General  Astronomy. 


XVIII.  ASTRONOMY. 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Stbatton. 

Sound. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Cobnish. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 
Mb.  Bbldino. 

Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 


Mb.  Mobse. 
General  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  Every-day  Life. 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
Pbofessob  Salisbuby. 
Landscape  Geology. 
The  Evolution  of  the  North  American  Continent 


Mb.  Boteb. 
Biology. 

Mb.  Mobse. 


XXn.    BIOLOGY. 


MICROSCOPY. 


The  Microscope  and  its  Uses. 
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Dr.  Williams. 
Music 


MUSIC. 


SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE 


ART. 


Mb.  French. 

Paintiiig  and  Sculpture. 
Mr.Taft. 

Ancient  Sculpture. 

Contemporary  French  Art. 

German  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Art  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
Mr.  Schrbiber. 

History  of  Art. 


Mr.  Dahl 
Scandinavian  Literature. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 
Dr.  Hourwioh. 
Studies  in  Russian  Literature. 


JAPANESE  INSTITUTIONS. 
Mr.  CLEMBin'. 
Japan  and  the  Japanese. 
Japanese  History  and  Civilisation. 


THE   CLASS -WORK  DEPARTMENT. 

Jerome  H.  Raymond,  Secretary. 

The  following  ii  a  partial  list  of  ooones  which  will  be  giren  in  the  evening  or  on  Saturday,  at  the  University  or  m  other  parts 
of  the  city,  whererer  eight  or  more  stadents  desire  instmction  in  the  same  subject.  These  classes  will  usually  meet  once  a  week 
for  tweWe  weekB,  each  session  continuing  two  hours* 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 
HsAD  Professor  Dbwxy. 
Pedai^ogics.    M. 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Professor  Miller. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.    M. 


m.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Mr.  Wiloox. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.    M. 

Mr.  CoifOER. 

The  Geos^phy  of  Europe.    M. 


IV.    HISTORY. 


I>R.  WiRTH. 

Grecian  History.    M. 

Roman  History.    M. 
Mr.  Baldwin. 

Nineteenth  Century  History.    M. 
Mr.  WiLooz. 

Modem  European  History.    M. 


Mr.  Rosskter. 

American  History.    M. 
Mr.  Rullkobtter. 

Mediaeval  History.    M. 

Ens:lish  History.    M. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Associate  Professor  Bemis. 

Some  Recent  Effortsjfor  Social  Progress.    M. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

Voluntary  Associations  for  Social  Amelioration.^  M» 
Dr.  Max  West. 

General  Sociology.    M. 
Mr.  Fuloomer. 

Introduction  to  Sociology.    M. 


XI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Mr.  Owen. 
Homer's  Iliad.    M. 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Latin  Course  for  Teachers.    M. 
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Mb.  Orb. 
Cesar  for  Beginners. 
Virgil.    M. 
Cicero.    M. 


M. 


Mb.  Makn . 
Plane  Geometry. 
Solid  Geometry. 
Plane  Trigonometry. 
Coordinate  Geometry. 


XIY.    GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LTTBRATURES. 
Db.  von  Klbnzb. 
Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry  as  an  Exponent  of  His 
Life.    M. 

Mr.  MULFUfOKB. 

Elementary  German.    M. 
Modem  Prose.    M. 


XVIII.    ASTRONOMY. 


Db.  Lavbs. 
General  Astronomy.    M. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  AND 

RHETORIC. 

Mb.  Lovett. 

Rhetoric.    DM. 

Shakespeare.    M. 

Mb.  Hebbiok. 

Advanced  English  Composition, 

Db.  Lewis. 
Nineteenth  Century  Literature.    M. 


Mb.  Mobbb. 

Elementary  Chemistry. 
Mise  HuifT. 

General  Chemistry.    M. 


M. 


MM. 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
Pbofessob  Salisbubt. 

Geographic  Geology.    M. 
Mb.  Kummbl. 

Geographic  Geology.    M. 


XVIL    MATHEMATICS. 
Mb.  Hutchinson. 
Elementary  Algebra.    M. 
Plane  Geometry.    M. 


XXU.    ZOOLOGY. 


Mb.  Qabbet. 
Elementary  Course  in  the  Morphology  of  Verte- 
brates.   M. 


CORRESPONDENCE  TEACHING  DEPARTMENT 
Oliveb  J.  Thatoheb,  Secretary, 

Note.— InfitmctioQ  by  correspondence  mmy  be  either  formal  or  informal.  In  formal  correspondence,  the  work  is  carried  on  la 
mnch  the  same  way  as  in  the  class  room,  by  means  of  a  definite  number  of  lesson  and  recitation  papers.  In  informal  correspond- 
ence, no  formal  lesson  papers  are  ffiven.  The  work  to  be  done  is  carefully  planned  by  the  instructor,  the  necessary  directions  are 
given,  and  ordinarily  a  thesis  or  paper  is  required  of  the  student,  who  is  free  at  all  times  to  ask  for  help  and  adrice  as  diffionltiet 
arise.    This  method  is  employed  only  with  graduate  students. 

I.    PHILOSOPHY.  in.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


Psychology.    MM. 
Logic    M. 

Associate  Profeesor  Tufts  offers  instruction  by  in- 
formal correspondence  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 


Head  Professor  Judson  offers  instruction  by  informal 
correspondence  in  Political  Science. 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    MM. 


IV.    HISTORY. 
Roman  History  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.    M. 
Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander.    M. 
History  of  the  United  SUtes.    M. 
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Xhe  History  of  Eng^land  till  the  Accession  of  the 
Tudors.    MM. 

Xhe  History  of  Europe  from  the  Inyasion  of  the  Bar- 
barians till  the  Death  of  Charlemas:ne.    M. 

The  History  of  Europe  from  800  to  1500  A.D.    MM. 

Xhe  Period  of  Discovery  and  Exploration  in  Amer- 
ica.   M. 

Xhe  Colonial  Period  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
B£M. 

Xhe  Political  History  of  the  Confederation,  from  the 
union  of  the  Colonies  against  Great  Britain  to 
the  formation  of  a  National  Government.    M. 

Xhe  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
formation  of  the  National  Government  to  the 
period  of  dominant  foreign  politics  (1789-1815). 
M. 

Xhe    Political  and    Constitutional    History   of   the 
United  States,  from  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federation to  the  War  of  Secession,  continued. 
M. 
Dr.  Shepardson  offers  instruction  by  informal  cor- 
respondence in  the  History  of  the  United  States. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Xhe  Methodology  of  Social  Science .  Open  only  to 
those  who  read  both  French  and  German  flu- 
ently.   MM. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective, 
and  Delinquent  Classes,  and  their  Social 
Treatment.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 

The  Family.    M. 

Non-economical  and  non-political  Social  Groups.    M. 

Anthropology*    Elementary  Course.    MM. 


VIII.    SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
Beginning  Hebrew.    M. 
Intermediate  Hebrew.    M. 
Exodus  and  Hebrew  Grammar.    M. 

Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  with  Hebrew  Syn- 
tax.   M. 

Arabic  for  beginners.    MM. 
Assyrian  for  beginners.    M. 

Head  Professor  Harper  offers  instruction  by  informal 
correspondence  in  Hebrew. 


IX.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 
Beginning  New  Testament  Greek.    M. 
Intermediate  New  Testament  Greek.    M. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    M. 

Head  Professor  Burton  offers  insti*uction  by  informal 
correspondence  in  the  Greek  New  Testtunent. 


X.    SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 
Sanskrit  for  Begfinners*    MM. 


XI.    GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Greek  Primer  for  Beginners.  Two  consecutive  Ma- 
jors. 

Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  Books  II-III.    MM. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  IV- V.    MM. 

Homer's  Iliad,  I  Book.    MM. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  II-IV.    MM. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia.    MM. 

Lysias,  Selected  Orations,  History  of  Greek  Prose 
Literature.    MM. 

Professor  Shorey  offers  instruction  by  informal  cor- 
respondence in  Greek. 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Latin  Primer  for  Beginners.    Two  consecutive  Ma- 
jors. 
Caesar,  Book  II.    MM. 
Caesar,  Books  III-IV.    MM. 
Caesar,  Book  I,  advanced.    M. 
Cicero.    MM. 
Cicero.    MM. 
Virgil,  Book  L    MM. 
Virgil,  Books  II-III.    MM. 
Virgil,  Books  IV-VI.    MM. 
Cicero,  De  Senectute.    Writing  of  Latin.    MM. 
Liyy,  Selections.    Writing  of  Latin.    MM. 
Odes  of  Horace.    Books  I-II.    MM. 


XIII.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 
French  for  Beginners.    MM. 

A  thorough  course  in  Spanish  Grammar  with  exten- 
sive readings.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 
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XIV.    GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
German  for  Beginners.    MM. 
German,  advanced.    MM. 

Aesociate  Professor  Cutting  offers  instruction  by 
informal  correspondence  in  German  Literature. 


XV.     THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE,   LITERATURE,  AND 
RHETORIC. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition.    MM. 

Outline  History  of  English  Literature  and  the  Study 

of  Masterpieces.    MM. 
Studies  in  Tennyson.    M. 
Studies  in  Browning.    M. 
Studies  in  Matthew  Arnold  and  Rosetti.    M. 
Studies  in  Shakespeare.    MM. 
English  Romantic  Poetry  from   1750-1850.    Studies 

in    Cowper,    Burns,    Wordsworth,    Coleridge, 

Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  etc.    MM. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.    M. 


The  Life  of  Christ  in  connection  with  the  Gospel  of 

Luke.    M. 
The  Gospel  of  John.    M. 
The    Founding    of    the    Apostolic   Church.     First 

Half.    M. 


XVII.    MATHEMATICS. 
Algebra  in  three  successiye  Majors. 
Plane  Geometry  in  three  successive  Majors. 
Solid  Geometry.    M. 
CoUege  Algebra.    MM. 
Theory  of  Equations.    M. 
Plane  Trigonometry.    MM. 
Special  Trigonometry.    M. 
Analytic  Geometry.    MM. 
Calculus.    Two  Consecutive  Majors. 
Analytic  Geometry,  advanced  course.    MM. 
Analytic  Mechanics.    MM. 
Differential  Equations.    Two  Consecutive  Majors. 

Professor  Moore  offers  instruction  by  informal  oor 
respondence  in  higher  Mathematics. 
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FOR  THE  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1894. 


Latin  3)      -                ... 
Latin  1)         .... 
History  of  the  United  States  - 
History  of  Greece 
Latin  2) 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19, 


9:00—10:00 
10:00—11:00 
11:00—11:30 
11:30-12:15 
12:15—12:45 


German  1) 
German  2) 
Greek  4) 
Algebra  - 


2:00-3:00 
3:00—4:00 
3:00—4:00 
4:00-^:00 


German  3) 
Greek  3) 
French  2) 
French  1) 
Greek  1) 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20. 


9:00—10:00 

9:00—10:00 

9:00—10:15 

10:15-11:00 

11:00—12:15 


English  - 
Solid  Geometry 
History  of  Rome 


2:00—3:30 
3:30—4:15 
4:15—5:00 


Plane  Geometry 
Physics  - 
History  2  a) 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21. 

.     9:00—10:00      Latin  4) 1:30—2:45 

10:00—11:30      Geology,  Astronomy,  Physiography  1:30—2:30 

11:30-12:30      Biology 2:30-^:30 

Latin  5) 2:45--3:30 

Greek  2) 3:30—4:00 

Chemistry 3:30—5:00 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 
FOR  THE  WINTER  QUARTER,  1895,  DECEMBER  19,  20,  and  21. 1894. 
FOR  THE  SPRING  QUARTER,  1895.  MARCH  20,  21,  and  22, 1896. 
FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1895,  JUNE  19,  20,  and  21, 1895. 
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July  1.       Sunday 


July  2.       Monday 


CALENDAR 

PiBST  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
The  Convocation  Sermon. 

of     incoming 


FOR  1894-95. 

Dec.  23-31. 


Matriculation 
students. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Univer- 
sity Convocation, 

Exercises  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  Ryerson 
Physical  Lahoratory. 

Wednesday  Independence  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
vertsity  Union, 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Autumn 
Quarter. 

Sept.  19-21.  Wednesday  Autumn  Examinations  for  ad- 
Thursday  mistdon    to    the  Academic 

Colleges. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at  the 
January  Convocation, 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation, 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union, 


July  4. 
Aug.  10. 

Aug.  11. 

Aug.  12. 

Sept.  1. 


Sept.  22. 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Saturday 


Friday 
Saturday 


Sept.  2330. 

Oct.  1.       Monday 


Nov.  9.      Friday 


Nov.  10.     Saturday 
Nov.  11.     Sunday 


Nov.  29. 
Dec.  1. 


Thursday 
Saturday 


First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Thanksgiving  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Winter 
Quarter. 

Dec.  19-21.  Wednesday  Winter  Examinations  for  ad- 
Thursday  mission  to    the   Academic 

Friday  Colleges, 

Dec.  22.  Saturday  Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  DoctorcUe  and  tfie 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at 
the  April  Convocation, 


1896. 
Jan.l. 


Tuesday 


Jan.  6.  Sunday 

Feb.  8.  Friday 

Feb.  11.  Monday 

Feb.  12.  Tuesday 

Feb.  22.  Friday 

Mar.  1.  Friday 

Mar.  2a  Saturday 


Mar.  24.     Sunday 

Mar.  25-51. 
April  1.     Monday 


May  1.  Wednesday 

May  10.  Friday 

May  11.  Saturday 

May  13.  Sunday 

May  30.  Thursday 

June  22.  Saturday 

June  23-30 

July  1.  Monday 
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Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

The  Convocation  Sermon.   , 

Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union, 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
ends. 

Lincoln's  Birthday;  a  holi- 
day. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Washington's     Birthday  ;     a 
holiday. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  re^- 
tration  cards  for  Spring 
Quarter. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at 
the  July  Convocation. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 

Annual  Assignment  of  Fel- 
lowships, 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Univer- 
Union, 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Second      Term       of      Spring 

Quarter  ends. 
Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming  stu- 
dents. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
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STATED  MEETINGS. 

TRUSTBES,  FAOULTIBS,  AND  BOARDS. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  holds  stated  meetings  on  Third  Saturday, 

the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month.  8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  the  University 

The  monthly  meetings  of  Faculties  and  Administra-  Press. 

Hve  Boards  are  held  on  Saturdays,  from  8:30  a.m.  to  9:3O-ll:00-^oint   meeting  of    the    Administrative 

lKX)p.M.  as  follows:  Boards  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arte 

and  Literature,  and  the  Ogden  (Qradu- 

First  Saturday,  ate)  School  of  Science. 

8:30-  9:3a-Administrative  Board  of  Physical  Cul-  ^'^'^  1:00-The  Faculty  of   Arts,  Literature,   and 

ture  and  Athletics.  Science. 

9:30-11:00 — Administrative  Board  of  the  Academic  Fourth  Saturday, 

Colleges.  8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  the  University 

11:00-  IKX)— The  University  Senate.  Colleges. 

,  ^  ^      ,  9:3(^11:00— Administrative  Board  of  Libraries,  Lab 

Second  Saturday,  oratories,  and  Museums. 

8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  AflWiations.  11:30-  1:00— The  Divinity  Faculty. 

9:30-11:00— The  University  Council.  The  University  Extension   Faculty  meets  on    the 

11:00-  1: 00— Faculty  of  Morgan  Park  Academy.  first  Monday,  at  5:00  p.m. 


OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  May  1  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  in  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  Courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students, 
requirements  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University,  University  clubs  and  organizations,  etc. 

The  Quarterly  Calendar  is  issued  about  the  first  day  of  May,  August,  November,  February,  and  con- 
tains an  historical  statement  of  the  University  work  of  the  preceding  quarter,  the  Registration  of  Students 
during  the  quarter,  and  lists  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be  offered  during  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning;  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  contains  full 
information  as  to  admission  to  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  those  departments  and  lists  of  the  courses  given. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  all  information  concerning  the  Divinity 
School  courses,  admission,  etc. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contains  lists  of  lecturers,  and 
courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 
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THE    PROCEEDINGS   OF    THE  EIGHTH   UNIVERSITY   CONVOCATION, 

OCTOBER  I,  1894. 


THE  DIVINE  REVELATION  REGARDING  ISRAEL.* 

Romans  i.  'i& 

COKVOCATION  SbBMON  PBEACHED  BEFORE  THE  DlYINITY  AliUMNI  AND  THE  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  UNION,  BT 

THE  REVEREND  W.  W.  EVERTS, 

HAVBBHILL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE  GBEATNESS   OJB  RELIGION.^ 


ADDRESS  BT 


THE  REVEREND  JOHN  HENRY  BARROWS,  D.  D. 

Professorial  Lecturer  on  Cobiparativb  Religion, 
the  university  of  chicago. 


liADiES  AND  Gentlemen  : 

The  addresB  on  the  Greatness  of  Religion  which  I 
offer  today  is  introductory  to  the  first  course  of  lec- 
tures which  I  hope  to  deliver  next  April,  on  the  Rela- 
tions of  Christianity  to  the  other  Historic  Faiths.  It 
is  an  agreeable  duty  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  thank  the 
President  and  his  associates  for  the  kindness  with 
which  I  have  been  welcomed  to  the  University.  It  is 
also  a  delightful  privilege  to  honor  immediately  the 
name  of  the  modest,  generous,  and  wise-hearted  Chris- 
tian woman  who  has  endowed  this  lectureship,  and 
who  is  to  build  the  Oriental  Museum  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Comparative  Religion  and  of  Semitic  and 
kindred  studies, — Mrs.  Caroline  F.  Haskell.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Haskell  Lectures  will  be  published, 
and,  after  the  voice  of  the  first  lecturer  has  ceased,  it 
may  be  more  than  probable  that  the  volumes  which 
bear  her  name  will  rank  with  the  Bampton,  Gifford, 
Hibbert,  and  Bohlen  Lectures  in  the  history  of  reli- 
^ouB  science  and  Christian  apology.  Already  her 
gifts  are  mentioned  with  gratitude  in  England,  Hol- 
land, and  France,  in  Japan  and  India.  Mr.  Mozoom- 
dar,  referring  to  her  "magnificent  endowment"  of  this 

*The  Pint  Baptist  Chnroh,  September  80, 1894,  at  11 :  00  a.  m. 
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lectureship,  writes,  "How  I  wish  something  of  the 
sort  could  be  done  in  India,  but  there  is  no  one  to  lay 
the  foundation."  May  not  some  friend  of  the  Univer- 
sity be  moved  to  establish  in  Calcutta,  the  chief  cen- 
tre of  college  training  in  the  Asiatic  world,  a  lecture- 
ship which  shall  carry  on  the  good  work  of  enlighten- 
ment and  fraternity  begun  by  the  recent  Parliament 
of  Religions  ?  This  would  be  University  Extension  in 
the  widest  sense. 

Our  university  has  already  entered  the  main  reli- 
gious movement  of  our  times  by  quickening  a  fruitful 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  wel- 
comed the  light  which  comparative  religion  and 
philology  are  throwing  over  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  literature.  The  history  of 
Israel  is  not  to  be  understood  apart  from  Egypt,  the 
tribes  of  Canaan,  and  the  empires  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  The  wide  and  augmenting  zeal  for  one  of 
the  highest  intellectual  pursuits  is  a  hopeful  sign  of 
the  day.  We  cannot  say  of  our  generation,  as  Dean 
Stanley  complained  of  his,  that  "  it  is  plunged  either 
in  dogmatism  or  agnosticism."    The  spirit  of  a  large 
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and  eager  faith  is  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  words 
which  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  inscribed  upon 
his  helmet,  plus  ultra,  all  learning,  sacred  learning 
not  excepted,  bears  upon  its  brow  today. 

This  lectureship  is  the  first  academic  fruitage  of 
the  recent  Congress  of  the  World's  Faiths.  Dr.  Ellin- 
wood,  the  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Com- 
parative Religion,  and  a  secretary  of  one  of  our  foreign 
missionary  boards,  has  written  that  ^the  Parliament 
of  Religions  has  come  to  stay."  By  this  he  means 
that  these  world-wide  comparisons  must  continue. 
Indeed  the  various  faiths  are  on  trial  before  tribunals, 
human  and  divine.  As  Dr.  Edward  Braislin,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  said,  **We  have  been  weighing  the  heathen 
in  theological  scales,  while  Qod  has  been  weighing  us 
in  ethical."  The  progress  of  mankind  is  bringing  the 
nations  toward  unity,  and  whatever  withstands  the 
forces  which,  working  through  ages,  culminated  in  the 
Conference  of  the  World's  Religions,  is  fighting  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  movements  which  make  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  history.  Many  have  felt  that  a  tem- 
porary forensic  victory  for  some  type  of  Christianity 
is  comparatively  insignificant,  matched  with  a  sublime 
setting  forth  of  the  unities  of  mankind.  In  his  "So- 
cial Evolution  "  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  argues  that  altru- 
istic feeling  rather  than  intellect  is  the  main  force  in 
human  progress.  Such  a  feeling  is  also  back  of  the  hu- 
maner  attitude  which  Christian  men  are  assuming  to- 
ward other  systems,  and  whatever  develops  the  spirit 
of  a  common  fraternity  may  be  as  efficient  a  help  to 
the  practice  of  religion  as  the  publication  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  has  been  to  the  study  of  it. 

I  speak  to  those  who  believe  that  hierology  or 
sacred  science  should  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  This 
university  was  founded  with  a  Christian  purpose,  its 
charter, — freedom  to  all  research,  its  faith, — that 
the  divine  is  everywhere  and  that  no  truth  clashes 
with  other  truth.  It  welcomes  whatever  facte  have 
been  discovered  by  the  pioneer  students  in  Compara- 
tive theology,  although  it  may  not  receive  their  phi- 
losophic theories.  We  all  believe  that  Christian  men 
ought  to  be  alert  in  exploring  every  department  of 
knowledge,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  back  of  the  ma- 
terial creation,  that  he  is  the  energy  in  all  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  past,  that  he  is  present  with  the  human 
spirit  today.  We  believe  that  the  scientific  knowledge 
which  omits  the  science  of  religion  leaves  out  the  most 
lustrous  domain  of  human  thought.  We  have  gone 
far  beyond  the  doctrine  of  absentee  Gods  and  mechan- 
ical theories  of  creation,  and  reverently  accept  the 
divine  immanence,  working  in  every  biological  law, 
active  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life  and  in  the  latest  evo- 
lutions of  society.    Religious   development  has  not 


proceeded  along  one  line  only.  Environments  have 
been  various  and  changing,  and,  in  accordance  with 
phylogenetic  laws,  we  behold  in  religion,  as  elsewhere, 
multiform  evolutions,  fossil,  extinct  faiths,  and  degen- 
erate descendants  of  higher  spiritual  types, — for  devel- 
opment is  not  always  progress.  While  science  is 
inspiring  in  us  a  tenderer  feeling  toward  the  animal 
creation  with  which  we  have  had  so  long  a  history  in 
common,  it  is  also  showing  that  even  between  types  of 
worship  so  far  apart  as  fetichism  and  Christian  theism 
there  is,  as  Dr.  Fairbairn  has  said,  the  common  bond 
of  faith  in  the  supra-sensible. 

What  study  should  broaden  the  bounds  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  sympathy  like  the  study  of  universal 
religion?  Should  it  not  give  to  the  heart  an  expan- 
sion like  that  which  astronomy  has  given  to  the  brain? 
We,  ourselves,  are  heirs  of  all  that  has  been ;  we  feel 
the  touch  of  hands  which  became  dust  when  Nineveh 
was  destroyed,  and  hear  the  sound  of  pathetic  voices 
that  were  stilled  before  the  Argive  keels  grated  on  the 
shores  of  Ilium.  The  sceptred  spirits  of  the  past 
rule  us  from  urns  older  than  the  Druidic  circles  of 
Stonehenge,  as  ancient  as  the  burial  places  of  the 
Egyptian  dead. 

You  will  not  dissent  from  my  conviction  that  there 
is  a  religious  side  to  all  the  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, whether  of  science,  philosophy,  or  literature, 
and  that  over  each  of  them  Oxford's  **i>omtntt«  iUu- 
minatio  mea"  might  well  be  inscribed.  All  knowl- 
edge is  a  lonely  wanderer  until  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
shining  temple  of  divine  truth.  Students  of  Nature, 
however  successful  their  search,  must  be  restless 
until  they  become  lovers  of  God.  Comparative  reli- 
gion may  be  an  elective  here,  but  religion  itself  is  the 
bright  and  wholesome  atmosphere  of  the  university 
life.  By  religion  I  mean  a  form  of  belief  which  fur- 
nishes what  is  deemed  a  divine  sanction  for  righteous- 
ness and  love.  Like  the  presence  of  God,  it  is  every- 
where, and  is  not  to  be  excluded  by  wilful  selfishness 
from  any  region  of  thought  and  activity.  It  is  an 
inspiring  and  regulating  force,  the  spirit  of  love,  rev- 
erence, hope,  and  trust,  penetrating  every  moment 
and  forbidding  the  old  division  of  life  into  secular  and 
sacred.  The  laws  of  political  and  social  economy  are 
laws  of  God.  Sociology  is  a  department  of  religion. 
The  new  humanity  for  which  many  are  pleading  so 
vigorously,  is  Christ  translated  into  modern  conduct. 
The  faith  which  is  to  save  the  world  not  only  sends 
out  missionaries  to  Canton  but  it  builds  social  settle- 
ments in  Chicago.  The  progress  of  religion,  both  in 
its  conceptions  and  activities,  is  from  the  individual  to 
the  tribe,  from  the  tribe  to  the  nation,  from  the  nation 
to  the  world,  from  things  isolated  to  things  universal. 
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As  the  whole  current  of  life  is  a  search  for  the  Infinite 
and  Divine,  as  the  temple  wherein  men  today  discover 
their  unity  is  the  temple  of  religion,  as  the  common  . 
bond  uniting  races  is  a  humanity  marked  by  the  same 
aptness  to  recognize  Qod,  the  same  needs,  the  same 
hunger  for  heavenly  things,  so  the  spirit  in  which  our 
lives  are  to  be  lived,  whether  within  the  University  or 
outside  of  it,  is  the  spirit  of  the  broadest  and  truest 
human  love,  reaching  out  to  all  the  children  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven. 

If  our  national  life  is  not  to  pass  through  the  stages 
which  lead  to  social  and  moral  decadence,  the  forces 
that  will  keep  it  strong  and  progressive  must  spring 
out  of  religion.  National  blight  invariably  follows 
the  collapse  of  faith.  "Fading  as  a  leaf"  is  the 
pathetic  inscription  written  on  the  forehead  of  national 
atheism.  "What  greater  calamity,"  wrote  Emerson, 
''can  fall  ui)on  a  nation  than  loss  of  worship?  then  all 
things  go  to  decay."  This  university  would  never 
have  been  built  had  it  not  been  for  the  conviction  that 
it  would  prove  a  mighty  spiritual  force  in  the  life  of 
the  world,  a  part  of  that  American  Christianity  whose 
task  it  is  to  pour  a  celestial  vitality  both  into  cities 
where  civilization  is  being  divorced  from  morality  and 
into  the  far-off  lands  of  the  decrepit  and  despairing 
East ;  to  overcome  by  light  and  love  the  power  of  a 
socialism  which  "attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  suf- 
fering without  eliminating  the  factor  of  sin" ;  to  infuse 
the  spirit  of  Christ  into  the  education  of  the  young  at 
a  time  when  mental  training  is  often  conducted  along 
false  and  perilous  lines;  to  show  the  immeasurable 
superiority  of  the  forces  of  the  Bible  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  over  the  various  forms  of  mere  ritualism,  and  by 
making  a  Christianized  manhood  to  bring  forth  a 
Christianized  nation. 

But  the  greatness  of  religion  becomes  evident,  not 
only  from  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  its  essential 
importance  in  human  life,  but  also  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the  phenomena 
which  it  brings  before  our  thought.  Like  every  other 
division  of  knowledge  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
specialized,  and  the  subdivisions  are  so  numerous  that 
the  ablest  mind  can  accurately  and  successfully  explore 
only  a  few  regions.  His  must  be  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence that  is  able  to  survey  comprehensively  all  the 
realms,  either  of  physics  or  geology,  literature  or 
history,  philosophy  or  religion.  But  heretofore  the 
opportunities  have  been  meagre  in  America  for  the 
study  of  the  greatest  of  themes.  Our  theological 
seminaries  must  be  spoken  of  with  gratitude.  They 
have  helped  to  make  great  preachers  and  great  mis- 
sionaries; they  have  equipped  the  defenders  and 
•ipounders  of  Christianity.    Their  contributions  to 


biblical  scholarship,  to  apologetics  and  to  Christian 
philosophy  have  been  magnificent.  It  is  with  reverence 
that  we  mention  the  names  of  Hackett  and  Edward 
Robinson,  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Edwards  A.  Park,  of 
Philip  Schaflf,  E.  Q.  Robinson,  and  George  P.  Fisher. 
But,  until  recently,  theological  training  in  America  and 
elsewhere  has  lacked  scientific  principles.  The  knowl- 
edge furnished  of  the  Christian  system  has  been  frag- 
mentary, and  has  not  been  treated  by  the  comparative 
method.  We  have  had  scantiest  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  and  thought  and  aspirations  of  three-fourths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  As  Macaulay,  after 
his  return  from  India,  used  to  assert  his  English 
patriotism  by  claiming  that  "all  the  fruits  of  the 
tropics  were  not  worth  one  pottle  of  Covent  Garden 
strawberries,"  so  we  have  been  excessively  provincial  in 
our  religious  knowledge,  and  have  called  our  pro- 
vincialism piety.  We  have  looked  down  with  haughty 
and  ignorant  contempt  on  faiths  older  than  Christian 
history,  on  philosophies  which  are  among  the  stupen- 
dous exploits  of  the  human  intelligence,  on  systems 
which  have  furnished  the  most  of  our  race  what  con- 
solation they  had  in  life  and  what  hope  in  death,  and 
we  have  sometimes  defended  our  narrowness  and 
ignorance  with  texts  of  Scripture.  But  a  better  day 
has  dawned.  In  six  of  the  leading  American  insti- 
tutions, comparative  religion  has  found  a  place. 
Immense  interest  has  been  roused,  and  many  will 
now  sympathize  with  the  conviction,  expressed  by 
another,  that  until  our  religious  thoughts  can  claim 
to  be  universal  "they  will  not  satisfy  a  rational 
being." 

This  department  will,  I  hope,  inspire  in  the  genera- 
tions of  scholars  who  are  to  pass  through  these  halls, 
the  joy  of  discovering  the  treasures  of  truth  which  are 
hidden,  with  much  of  rubbish  and  error,  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  world.  It  will  exercise  diligent  care  in 
keeping  eager  minds  from  superficial  and  hasty 
generalizations.  It  will  beget  a  continual  regard  for 
scientific  methods  and  the  indispensable  work  of  the 
specialists.  Under  wise  generalship,  such  as  may  be 
expected  from  the  head  of  the  University,  it  will  make 
important  contributions  to  human  knowledge.  In 
order  to  do  this  there  must  be  cooperation  with  the 
scholars  of  other  lands,  and  intelligent  subdivision  of 
work  among  students  here.  There  is  required  a  great 
library,  not  a  few  hundred,  but  many  thousand  books. 
Numerous  special  fellowships,  like  that  founded  by 
Dr.  Hirsch,  must  be  added.  There  is  needed  a  Museum 
of  all  Religions,  Ulustrating  by  relics,  altars,  shrines, 
and  objects  of  worship,  their  character  and  history,  a 
museum  like  the  Guimet  of  Paris,  and  like  that  which 
President  Warren  of  Boston    has  proposed  for  the 
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Puritan  city,  and  which  may  find  its  home  in  the 
memorial  structure  which  Mrs.  Haskell  is  building. 
And  there  is  required,  also,  such  an  awakened  enthusi- 
asm as  came  to  Bunsen  and  Max  Mtlller  in  their  young 
manhood,  inspiring  infinite  patience  tot  the  toils  of  a 
lifetime. 

The  history  of  Comparative  Religion  is  not  a  long 
one,  but  it  is  starred  with  great  names  and  is  finding 
a  foremost  place  in  some  of  the  universities  of  Holland, 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  Religions  have  been 
compared  by  their  hostile  adherents  through  many 
centuries,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  Mars 
Hill,  and  of  Elijah  and  the  prophets  of  Baal  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel,  but  the  scientific  study  of  it  is 
recent.  Yet  it  numbers  illustrious  philosophers  and 
splendid  investigators.  I  only  mention  the  names  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  who  opened  up  many  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  East,  of  Anquetil  Duperron,  who  intro- 
duced to  Europe  a  knowledge  of  the  Upanishads, 
especially  through  the  aid  of  Schopenhauer,  who 
anticipated  "  that  the  influence  of  Sanskrit  literature 
would  not  be  less  profound  on  this  century  than  the 
revival  of  Greek  on  the  fourteenth  ";  of  Colebrooke,  and 
Muir,  and  Max  Mtlller,  and  Monier  Williams,  and 
Whitney,  and  Rhys  Davids,  and  Oldenberg,  who  have 
made  possible  to  us  a  still  wider  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  India ;  of  Tiele  of  Leiden,  R^nan  and  Albert  R^ville 
of  Paris,  of  Hardy  of  Freiburg ;  of  such  students  of 
China  as  Legge  and  Martin  and  Douglass ;  of  Darm- 
esteter,  who  has  broadened  our  knowledge  of  Zoro- 
astrianism.  Not  mentioning  the  names  of  the  scores 
of  famous  scholars  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Islftm,  I  may  say  that  equally 
important  have  been  the  contributions  to  primitive 
history,  archaeology,  and  the  study  of  origins,  which 
have  been  furnished  by  Lenormant,  de  Quatrefages, 
Tylor,  Lubbock,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  All  this  indi- 
cates what  a  vast  work  has  been  done  for  the  infant 
science.  Primitive  history  has  been  ransacked ;  the 
archseologist  has  pried  into  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  world;  mythologies,  Hindu,  Greek,  Norse, 
Mexican  and  the  rest  have  been  reinvestigated ; 
anthropology  and  ethnography  have  been  questioned, 
and,  best  of  all,  philology  has  thrown  vivid  light  on 
problems  which  history  could  not  elucidate.  Lecture- 
courses  have  been  inaugurated,  a  few  learned  reviews 
have  been  established,  and  yet  the  science  is  scarcely 
a  century  old.  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Schleiermacher  have 
furnished  the  philosophy  of  religion  some  of  its 
valuable  generalizations,  and  modem  writers  of  emi- 
nence, like  Fairbairn  and  Pfleiderer  and  the  Cairds, 
have  supplemented  and  corrected,  where  the  earlier 
thinkers  may  have  gone  astray. 


This  study,  picturesque  and  interesting  on  its 
artistic  side,  is  the  profoundest,  most  difficult,  and 
most  important  to  which  the  human  mind  can  address 
itself.  The  Church  of  Christ  should  welcome  it  and 
carry  into  the  study  of  hierology  a  spirit  different  from 
what  has  sometimes  been  shown.  Above  all  it  should 
not  be  afraid  of  it.  The  early  Greek  fathers  had 
better  ideas  of  God's  presence  in  human  life  than  some 
of  the  modern  theologians.  They  were  free  from  con- 
tempt for  natural  religion.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
believed  that  Greek  philosophy  came  from  the  same 
God  who  gave  us  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New. 
Justin  Martyr  believed  that  the  Logos  or  Reason  is 
universal,  and  did  not  scruple  to  apply  the  name 
Christian  to  those  who  made  this  reason  the  rule  of 
their  actions,  while  St.  Augustine,  the  father  of  the 
Latin  Church,  extended  the  domain  of  Christianity 
beyond  the  historic  and  geographic  bounds  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

One  of  the  inevitable  effects  of  this  study  will  be 
the  rewriting  of  Christian  theology.  It  must  have  a 
restatement,  under  the  guiding  principle  of  evolution, 
and  in  the  light  of  these  comparative  studies.  Here 
are  tasks  for  giants.  We  need  not  fear  the  results. 
Christ  will  be  exalted,  while  our  conceptions  of  his 
activity  are  widened.  When  we  remember  the  divi- 
sions of  Christendom,  and  recall  how  interest  has  been 
centred  on  minor  doctrinal  and  other  differences,  it  is 
well  that  human  thought  should  be  enlarged  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  globe.  Sixty  years  ago,  in  the  most 
cultivated  parts  of  New  England,  men  were  fighting 
over  the  metaphysics  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  living 
in  spiritual  isolation  from  Christian  neighbors.  But 
larger  and  more  practical  problems  have  been  forced 
into  view.  The  urgent  needs  of  Christendom,  endeavor- 
ing with  divided  forces  to  conquer  mankind,  press  on 
the  mental  vision.  And  now  new  and  vast  continents 
of  history  and  spiritual  life  and  speculation  loom 
along  the  horizon.  The  American  and  the  Englishman, 
plentifully  equipped  with  positive  dogma  and  splendidly 
eager  for  good  deeds,  require  intellectual  broadening 
and  spiritual  emancipation.  They  need  to  escai>e 
from  provincialism  of  thought  and  sympathy.  They 
need  religiousness  in  the  Asiatic  sense,  contemplative - 
ness,  the  upward  and  ennobling  look,  and  the  ear  that 
listens  for  "  the  divine  voice  that  wanders  earth  with 
spiritual  summons.*'  Studies  like  these  should  give 
us  depth  as  well  as  breadth.  They  should  add  te  our 
self-knowledge  by  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  what  is 
without,  for.  as  Professor  Caird  has  said,  **the  inner 
life  of  the  individual  is  deep  and  full,  just  in  propor- 
tion to  the  width  of  his  relations  with  other  men  and 
things." 
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Anil  the  study  of  religion  in  its  entirety  should  be 
a  mighty  reinforcement  to  faith.  The  spiritual  facts 
and  problems  in  their  majesty  and  universality  must 
awe  the  careless  mind  into  reverence,  and  rebuke  the 
shallow  skepticism  which  dismisses  the  greatest  fact 
of  man's  development  as  a  baseless  superstition.  His- 
tory itself  is  an  unsolved  problem  without  God,  who  is 
the  interpreter  as  well  as  the  director  of  human  pro- 
gress. If  we  leave  out  the  Divine  Providence,  what  can 
it  be  but  an  evolution  with  no  eternal  intelligence,  no 
infinite  energy,  no  all-wise  and  foreseeing  purpose  back 
of  it.  And  surely  history  reaches  not  its  highest  worth 
until  it  rises  to  God.  Some  of  its  chief  records  must 
be  erased  if  we  omit  the  names  of  Abraham  and  Moses, 
of  David,  Isaiah,  and  Socrates,  of  Paul  and  John,  of 
Confucius,  and  Buddha  and  Mohammed,  Constantine 
and  Athanasius,  of  Charlemagne  and  Bernard,  of 
Luther  and  Cromwell,  and  the  mighty  muster  roll  of 
the  sages,  prophets  and  heroes  of  faith.  If  religion  is 
simply  a  fading  superstition,  how  does  it  happen  that 
it  maintains  its  hold  and  makes  its  swiftest  progress  in 
an  age  of  scientific  knowledge  like  our  own?  Mr. 
Kidd  informs  us  that  there  is  no  tendency  what- 
ever to  eliminate  the  super-rational  element  from 
religions.  One  who  was  acquainted  with  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  under 
forty-one  different  presidents,  says  of  them,  after 
examining  their  religious  positions,  that,  '*  the  figures 
indicate  that  religious  faith  rather  than  unbelief  has 
characterized  the  leading  men  of  the  Association.'* 
And  a  well-known  expounder  of  evolution  has  written 
that  science  "  instead  of  robbing  the  world  of  God  has 
done  more  than  all  the  philosophies  and  natural  theolo- 
gies of  the  past  to  sustain  and  enrich  the  theistic  con- 
ception." 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  highest  thought  of 
mankind  has  found  expression  in  its  greatest  poetry? 
Ko  chapter  of  study  would  have  deeper  significance 
than  that  which  shows  how  the  poet  and  the  prophet, 
the  singer  and  the  seer,  have  been  closely  identified. 
Whether  we  read  the  hymns  of  the  Vedas  or  the  great 
Indian  epics,  the  Babylonian  psalms,  or  the  Hebrew 
Psalter,  the  Orphic  verses  of  Greece  or  the  rhapsodies 
of  the  Sufis,  whether  we  open  the  pages  of  Dante  or  Mil- 
ton, Shakespere  or  Goethe,  Emerson  or  Victor  Hugo, 
Browning  or  Wordsworth,  Matthew  Arnold  or  Tenny- 
son, we  find  the  soul  of  the  singer  looking  lovingly,  or 
with  the  gaze  of  awe  and  worship,  into  the  realms  of  the 
eternal  Spirit,  whose  dwelling  "  is  the  light  of  setting 
0uns  and  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air  and  the 
blue  sky  and  in  the  mind  of  man."  And  it  need  not 
be  said  that  the  greatest  art,  whether  in  music  or 
painting,  sculpture    or    architecture,  has    been    the 


efflorescence  of  faith.  It  is  the  thought  of  man's 
relations  with  supernal  powers  that  built  the  temples 
of  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile,  which  filled  the  Syrian 
vale  with  those  columns  which  Baalbec  still  rears  to 
the  God  of  Light,  which  crowned  the  Acropolis  with 
the  Parthenon,  which  erected  the  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  found  expression  through  the 
pencil  of  Michael  Angelo  and  of  Raphael,  and  which, 
in  the  masters  of  music  has  environed  our  modern 
life  and  penetrated  our  daily  thoughts  with  harmonies 
which  seem  like  echoes  of  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

If  it  be  said  that  religion  has  largely  been  a  record 
of  intellectual  and  moral  aberrations,  we  answer  that 
the  same  is  true  of  every  part  of  human  knowledge 
and  effort.  Politics  has  its  Catilines  and  Caligulas. 
Science  has  its  astrology  and  its  alchemy  and  its  thou- 
sand exploded  theories ;  but  even  the  mistakes  of  men 
have  been  stepping-stones  to  better  knowledge.  Bun- 
sen  rightly  believed  that  the  temple  of  God  in  history 
towers  above  all  other  temple&  Religion  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  its  defects,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
its  failures,  its  Inquisitions,  its  heresy  hunts  and  per- 
versions, but  by  its  highest  manifestations.  Human 
love  which  binds  hearts  together  in  families  is  not  to 
be  condemned  on  account  of  the  miserj'  which  per- 
verted love  has  engendered.  Religion,  having  to  do 
with  the  highest  objects  of  knowledge,  a  personal  God, 
gives  the  sanction  of  divine  authority  to  the  precepts 
of  ethics.  The  sense  of  the  divine,  its  nearness  and 
awful  power,  and  human  responsibility  and  dependence 
— these  are  elements  which  have  entered  from  the 
beginning  into  religion,  and  where  some  of  them  have 
been  temporarily  left  out,  as  with  Buddhism,  perhaps 
in  the  revolt  of  the  human  spirit  against  sacerdotalism, 
superstition  or  polytheism,  they  have  been  restored,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  the  very  needs  of  human  nature. 

When  we  consider  man  after  he  has  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  thought,  we  find  him  an  inquirer  gazing 
into  a  mysterious  world.  He  stands  on  an  isthmus, 
between  the  oceans  of  two  eternities.  Out  of  mystery 
he  came  and  into  mystery  he  goes.  He  recognizes 
himself ;  he  recognizes  the  world  outside  of  himself, 
and  he  recognizes  also,  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  two,  a  something  binding  them  together— 
the  great,  all-surrounding  unity  which  he  calls  the 
universe.  He  cannot  rationally  divorce  this  creation 
from  the  thought  of  creative  powers,  and  though 
he  has  believed  in  the  presence  of  many  super- 
natural beings,  he  has  generally,  if  often  vaguely, 
recognized  a  Supreme  Divinity  behind  all  others,  and 
with  the  disclosure  of  recent  science  he  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  there  cun  be  but  one  mind  back  of 
phenomena.    It  has  been  truly  said  by  Professor  Drum- 
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mond,  **  that  the  sun  and  stars  have  been  found  out. 
No  man  can  worship  them  any  more.  If  science  has 
not  by  searching  found  out  God,  vt  has  not  found  any 
other  God,  or  anything  the  least  like  a  god,  that  might 
continue  to  be  even  a  conceivable  object  of  worship  in 
a  scientific  age." 

As  we  study  man  even  in  his  degradation,  we  find 
him  to  be  a  worshipful  being.  Prehistoric  men  have 
their  idols,  their  beliefs  in  the  life  beyond,  indicated  by 
their  burial  customs.  Thus  religion  is  not  something 
imposed  upon  man,  but  something  that  springs  up 
within  him.  The  doctrine  of  a  God,  immanent  as  well  as 
transcendent,  simplifies  some  of  the  questions  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  religion.  We  trace  its  birth  not  to 
the  call  of  Abraham  or  to  the  hymns  sung  by  the  Vedic 
man  '*  under  the  bright  sky  and  beneath  the  burning 
stars  of  India."  Its  origin  is  not  with  the  priests  of  the 
Nile  or  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
older  than  history.  We  say  that  it  is  "  instinctive  " 
for  men  to  recognize  the  supernatural  origin  and 
environment  of  life.  They  may  call  God  by  a  hundred 
names,  and  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  mythology  by  a 
hundred  thousand,  but  they  cannot  get  permanently 
away  from  the  Infinite  Spirit.  They  learn,  as  one  has 
said,  that  "  behind  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  there 
is  a  cause,  that  behind  the  apparent  is  the  real,  that 
behind  the  shadow  there  is  the  substance,  that  behind 
the  transitory  there  is  the  eternal."  Man  discovers  but 
does  not  make  the  relations  and  laws  which  enter  into 
the  substance  of  religion ;  and  hence  it  is  true  that, 
if  all  the  books  that  are  deemed  sacred  were  burned, 
if  the  historic  records  were  obliterated,  if  the  temples 
and  rituals  and  elaborated  creeds  of  today  were  swept 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  if  only  the  infant 
children  now  living  in  the  world  were  to  continue  to 
live  after  this  hour,  though  the  loss  would  be  unspeak- 
able, Sinai  gone,  and  Bethlehem,  the  Mount  of  Beati- 
tudes, and  Calvary  sunk  below  the  horizon,  still  the 
young,  new  race  would  learn  to  recognize  God  and 
build  the  altars  of  faith ;  "  the  fair  humanities  of  old 
religion  "  would  return  because  the  old  heart-hunger 
for  God  would  not  be  destroyed,  and  the  soul,  the 
mother  of  all  traditions,  would  build  its  shining  lad- 
dors,  behold  the  ascending  and  descending  angels,  and 
listen  once  more  to  the  songs  of  the  Spirit. 

Religions  have  died,  but  the  spirit  of  worship  sur- 
vives. Certain  forms  of  faith,  linked  in  fatal  union 
with  the  state,  went  down  into  the  graves  of  ancient 
empires,,  but  the  realm  of  faith  was  never  so  large  and 
luminous  as  today.  Science  is  showing  a  deeper 
regard  for  religion.  It  is  far  more  reverent  and  in 
closer  sympathy  with  faith.  The  time  has  come 
when  scientific  minds  have  undertaken  the  study  of 


these  vital  phenomena  which  constitute  the  main  cur- 
rent of  human  progress.  The  whole  tendency  today 
is  toward  a  worshipful  and  loving  trust  in  the  Eternal 
Spirit.  Agnosticism  is  not  so  unknowing  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.  "  Each  act  of  scientific  examina- 
tion," as  John  Fiske  has  said,  "but  reveals  the  opening 
through  which  shines  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Maj- 
esty." Environment  includes  God,  the  chief  force 
and  factor  in  development.  God,  immortality,  the 
spiritual  origin  and  direction  of  all  things,  these  are 
the  truths  that  are  most  consonant  with  our  present 
state  of  knowledge.  Evolution  has  enlarged  the  do- 
main of  natural  theology  and  changed  its  scope, 
though  not  its  results.  Physical  and  metaphysical 
science  are  not  at  war.  They  are  not  indifferent  to 
each  other.  They  are  pursuing  similar  ends.  It  is 
not  only  true  that  science  endeavors  to  think  God's 
thoughts  after  him,  while  religion  endeavors  to  feel 
God's  emotions  after  him,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
science  is  becoming  religious,  and  religion  scientific. 

Who  can  take  up  any  department  of  study,  whether 
he  opens  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  or  reads  the 
older  record  of  the  rocks,  whether  he  pursues  the 
path  of  linguistic  or  zoologic  jmlaeontology,  without 
finding  himself  in  a  road  which  leads  directly  or  in- 
directly to  religion?  The  classic  languages  are  the 
keys  of  the  ancient  mythologies.  The  comparative 
study  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge of  prehistoric  man,  as  the  comparative  study  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  languages  has  also  done.  Chris- 
tianity was  carried  to  many  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Roman  world  by  the  language  of  Plato,  and  for  centu- 
ries its  treasures  were  largely  contained  in  the  speech 
of  Cicero.  The  problems  of  philosophy  are  the  prob- 
lems of  religion.  And  thus,  in  the  realm  of  thought 
as  well  as  of  life,  religion  is  a  principle,  which  **  im- 
poses itself  upon  man  everywhere  and  always,  and  in 
spite  of  himself  comes  back  again  violently  into  life  at 
the  moment  it  was  thought  to  be  stifled." 

It  is  through  religion  —  in  its  highest  forms  —  that 
men  have  come  to  realize  their  unity,  and  perhaps 
mankind  never  reached  the  consciousness  of  its  one- 
ness, its  needs,  its  divine  possibilities  so  completely  as 
in  a  Congress  of  all  Faiths.  Indeed  religion  is  becom- 
ing the  unifier  of  knowledge,  and  furnishes  the  spirit- 
ual bond  which  holds  together  the  departments  of  a 
great  university.  Without  it  life  would  tend  toward 
the  material  and  sensual ;  with  it  men  come  to  value 
the  spiritual.  Without  it  they  crown  the  earthly,  as 
in  the  decadent  age  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With  it 
they  perceive  that  Paul's  dusty  sandal  is  more  radiant 
than  Nero's  jeweled  diadem.  Religion  is  far  more 
than  the  pursuit  of  truth;  it  is  far  higher  than  intel- 
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lectual  discipline.  It  is  character,  moulded  by  the 
spirit  of  Qod  and  by  the  ideals  which  Jesus  more 
than  any  other  prophet  has  glorified.  We  yield 
honor,  great  and  lasting  honor,  to  intellectual  strength 
and  attainment.  The  statue  of  a  noble  mind  is  fairer 
to  our  eyes  than  any  sculptured  Venus  or  antique 
Hercules,  but  we  refuse  to  deck  with  our  brightest 
laurels  any  brows  of  intellectual  majesty,  however 
radiant  and  Olympian,  which  have  not  already  been 
g^irded  by  the  imperial  and  enduring  splendor  of  the 
moral  law. 

All  the  paths  of  truth  and  research  and  duty  lead 
to  the  city  of  God,  which  is  the  metropolis  of  man, 
the  home  of  the  soul,  because  the  soul  was  made  for 
God — a  city  which  is  also  a  temple.  We  are  learning, 
in  spite  of  the  crimes  which  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  religion,  that  spiritual  forces,  working  often 
outside  the  churches  and  the  priesthoods,  have  been 
the  most  powerful  in  human  advancement,  and  that, 
as  Albert  R^ville  has  said,  **  morality  gains  in  attract- 
iveness and  power  by  its  alliance  with  faith."  Much 
might  be  said  to  illustrate  our  theme,  both  positively 
and  n^atively,  from  the  wondrous  life  of  India,  where 
the  Vedas  gave  form  and  spirit  to  a  development 
which  has  lasted  for  through  twenty -five  centuries. 
Hindu  civilization — that  immense  and  various  life 
which  men  have  lived 

•*  Under  the  soathward  snows  of  Himalay  — " 
presents  always  a  strange  sacerdotal  cast,  and  with  its 
deviousness,  its  glooms,  its  storms,  its  vastness,  and  its 
languors,  may  be  well  likened  to  the  mystic  and  sin- 
uous stream  of  Ck)leridge'8  Kubla  Kahn, 

**  Meandering  with  a  mazy  motion, 
Through  wood  and  dale,  the  sacred  river  ran, 
Then  reached  the  cayoms  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean." 

This  theme  might  be  illuminated  from  the  reoprds 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Assyria.  But,  limiting  our 
thoughts  to  western  civilization,  we  discover  that 
religion  has  promoted  humanity,  and  regard  for  the 
individual  has  abolished  European  and  American 
slavery,  under  whose  shadow  science  was  impossible, 
and  has  provided  those  conditions  and  motives  by 
which  scientific  progress  has  been  so  swift  and  benefi- 
cent. It  has  furnished  the  framework  and  the  life- 
blood  of  our  modem  world.  It  has  given  the  strongest 
sanctions  for  right  conduct  and  taught  an  ethical  sys- 
tem under  which  the  Western  peoples  have  reached 
'*  the  highest  state  of  social  efficiency  ever  attained.*' 
**  Religion,  mother  of  Form  and  Fear,"  is  also,  as  Words- 
worth says,  "Mother  of  Love." 

Such  a  faith  as  we  cherish  has  the  elements  of  uni- 
versality, and  I  am  profoundly  glad  that  this^  astitu- 


tion,  sympathetic  with  that  Christian  missionary  move- 
ment which  is  the  chief  spiritual  phenomenon  of  our 
time,  is  ready  to  offer  peculiar  advantages  to  youthful 
missionaries  in  the  study  of  the  faiths  with  which  they 
are  to  meet ;  that  within  these  walls  they  may  learn 
the  languages  which  they  are  to  speak  by  the  Orontes 
and  the  Indus,  and  that  here  they  are  to  become  famil- 
iar with  those  Oriental  systems  which  Christianity, 
with  its  purer  ethics  and  purer  theism  and  its  incom- 
parable Christ,  will  ultimately  displace.  It  is  now 
understood  that  missionaries  cannot  do  the  best  work 
with  educated  Asiatics,  or  even  with  the  uneducated, 
without  some  knowledge  of  these  commanding  themes. 
I  might  quote  the  opinions  of  a  score  of  scholarly  vet- 
erans in  the  missionary  field,  confirmatory  of  .this  posi- 
tion. A  Buddhist  priest  in  Tokyo  said  to  a  Scotch 
Christiaii,  "  You  would  better  send  us  one  ten  thous- 
and dollar  missionary  rather  than  ten  one  thousand 
dollar  missionaries."  Better  preparations  and  a  higher 
class  of  minds  are  demanded.  The  time  has  passed 
when  our  Christian  work  in  other  lands  could  be 
symbolized  "  by  a  band  of  half -naked  savages,  listen- 
ing to  a  missionary,  seated  under  a  palm  tree,  and 
receiving  his  message  with  childlike  and  unques- 
tioning faith."  "  Do  you  tell  us,"  said  a  Hindu  to  a 
missionary  teacher,  "  that  God  is  everywhere  present 
and  pervades  all  things?"  "Yes."  "Is  he  in  every 
visible  object,  and  even  within  us?"  "Yes."  "Then 
he  is  in  that  idol  yonder,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
always  held."  Why  should  not  this  great  University 
duplicate  the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
of  England,  where  a  lectureship  given  to  the  study  of 
the  non-Christian  systems  is  furnished  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  missionary  life,  and  going  one  step  further, 
why  should  not  some  broad-minded  believer  endow  a 
lectureship  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  Parliament  and 
invite  scholarly  representatives  of  the  ethnic  systems 
to  explain  their  own  views  and  interpret  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  their  venerable  faiths.  A  timid  attitude  on 
the  part  of  Christians  is  half  surrender,  and  utterly 
unbecoming  the  possessors  of  such  a  revelation  as 
that  which  we  cherish.  Long  familiar  as  we  are  with 
the  best  which  Greek  and  Roman  heathenism  could 
teach  us,  and  not  abashed  by  it,  why  should  we  shrink 
before  the  best  which  China  and  India  can  impart? 
In  my  estimation  the  preparatory  knowledge  which 
our  candidates  for  the  foreign  work  require,  can  be 
furnished  by  no  plan  less  comprehensive  than  that 
which  I  have  outlined. 

And  I  believe  there  is  demanded  a  wiser  and  hu- 
maner  method  in  dealing  with  these  faiths,  in  which 
truth  and  falsity,  spiritual  beauty  and  moral  blemishes 
are  so  amazingly  intermingled.    Comparative  religion 
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has  delivered  the  Christian  mind  from  the  error  of 
regarding  all  the  ethnic  systems  and  prophets  as  in- 
spired only  by  the  spirit  of  evil.  To  gain  the  non- 
Christian  populations,  we  must  gain  their  hearts ;  we 
must  thankfully  acknowledge  whatever  truth  we  find 
in  their  teachings ;  we  must  make  them  love  us  and 
trust  us  before  we  can  make  them  believe  with  us. 
We  need  not  speak  contemptuously  of  the  Eightfold 
Path  of  Gautama  Buddha  while  urging  men  to  find  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life. 

The  lectureship  upon  which  I  enter  deals  with 
the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  other  religions. 
Though  the  voices  of  God  have  been  heard  everywhere, 
they  have  been  more  distinct  and  authoritative  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  Christian 
apostles.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  Christianity 
is  the  one  historic  religion,  interweaving  its  doctrines 
with  facts  which  spring  from  the  stem  of  humanity's 
chief  development.  With  fair-mindedness,  with  no  spirit 
of  disdainful  criticism,  with  veneration  for  the  worship- 
ing instinct  wherever  found,  with  hospitality  to  all 
truths,  I  shall  strive  to  show  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  truly  redemptive  and  the  only  progressive  reli- 
gion. I  shall  labor  also  to  make  plain  that  Christianity 
alone  has  in  it  the  elements  of  a  universal  faith. 
Other  systems  are  stars  of  various  lustre  in  the  twi- 
light of  the  race,  while  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures  is  the  sun  of  the  world's  advanc- 
ing enlightenment.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
theory  that  religion  may  be  best  taught  apart  from  its 
intellectual  foundations.  Human  nature  is  a  unit  and 
it  requires  doctrine  for  the  mind  as  well  as  love  for 
the  soul.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  electicism,  propound- 
ing a  new  faith  mingled  with  elements  from  all  the 
others.  While  Parseeism,  Buddhism,  Hinduism  and  the 
rest,  like  the  ancient  philosophies,  have  messages  for 
Christendom,  and  while,  by  the  way  of  warning  and 
instruction,  they  may  teach  us  priceless  lessons,  they 
can  make  no  contribution  to  the  Christianity  of  the 
Christ,  "  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge."  No  wiser  word  was  spoken  at  the  Parlia- 
ment than  by  Professor  Goodspeed,  when  he  said, 
"The  graves  of  the  dead  religions  declare  that  not 
selection  but  incorporation  makes  a  religion  strong, 
not  incorporation  but  reconciliation,  not  reconciliation 
but  the  fulfillment  of  all  these  aspirations,  these  partial 
truths  in  a  higher  thought,  in  a  transcendent  life." 
The  ethnic  faiths  are  not  mere  curiosities  or  moral 
monstrosities  on  the  one  hand,  and  still  less,  on  the 
other,  are  they  the  final  faiths  of  the  nations  adopting 
them.  It  is  unscientific,  now  that  men  accept  the 
unity  of  mankind,  to  claim  that  no  one  religion  can 
ever  hope  to  be  universal.    Since  the  social,  industrial 


and  intellectual  unification  of  mankind  is  certain,  and 
since  human  needs  are  the  same  everywhere,  why 
should  not  the  best  religion  be  received  ultimately  by 
all? 

Our  recent  studies  have  added  much  to  the  spirit- 
ual panorama  of  human  history.  The  mild  and  toler- 
ant Buddhist  Emperor  Asoka,  the  Hindu  Constan- 
tine,  takes  his  place  unabashed  by  the  savage  and 
shrewd  warrior  who  saw  the  cross  in  the  sky.  Akbar, 
the  Moslem,  appears  in  company  with  Charlemagne, 
the  Christian.  St.  Peter's  looms  before  us  on  the 
same  horizon  with  the  Temple  of  Heaven  at  Peking, 
and  the  Milan  Cathedral  stands  by  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  The  waters  from  the  well  of  Zemzem  together 
with  those  from  Bethesda  are  brought  to  our  lips. 
The  grotesque  pictures  of  India  startle  the  eyes 
which  have  seen  the  canvasses  of  Fra  Angelico 
and  Titian.  Moses  and  Mohammed  walk  before 
our  vision ;  saints  throng  round  us  besides  those  in 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  Catholic  Europe ;  the  monks 
of  the  Nile  and  the  monks  of  Thibet  look  out  upon  us, 
while  the  sacred  books  of  the  Orient,  an  imposing 
library  in  themselves,  dwarf  the  modest  volumes  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  But  we  are  not  dis- 
turbed or  distracted : 

"  For  over  all  tho  creeds  the  face  of  Christ 
*'  Glows  with  white  glory  on  the  face  of  Man." 

We  have  seen  Him  who,  in  various  measure,  has  en- 
lightened all.  He  is  the  key  to  history  and  religion, 
because  he  is  the  Reconciler  as  well  as  the  Redeemer. 
Only  his  spirit  penetrating  to  all  the  earth  could 
have  secured  such  expressions  of  fraternity  among 
wide-sundered  faiths  as  our  ears  have  heard.  In  this 
city  of  the  West  which  the  Columbian  Fair  "made 
known  to  every  crossroads  in  Asia,"  and  in  which,  and 
not  in  London  or  Jerusalem,  Rome  or  Benares,  the 
great  divided  religions  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
mankind  met,  one  year  ago,  on  their  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration, in  this  city  toward  which  historic  lines 
have  been  drawn  from  every  prophet  and  holy  martyr- 
dom and  shrine  and  song  and  hope  of  humanity,  by 
all  sacred  mountains  and  rivers,  through  thousands  of 
years  of  strife  and  suffering  and  change,  up  to  one  su- 
preme hour, — in  this  city,  a  magnificent  opportunity  is 
given  to  this  university  not  only  of  promoting  the  knowl- 
edge of  religion,  but  also  of  winning  the  intellects  and 
hearts  of  God's  children  everywhere,  to  those  higher 
truths  which  are  centred  in  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels. 
Christianity,  tolerant,  because  cherishing  an  invinci- 
ble faith  in  her  spiritual  victory,  not  "divorced  from 
the  moral  order  of  history,"  but  penetrating,  eiqilain- 
ing  and  crowning  that  order, — Christianity,  all  lumi- 
nous with  Christ,  is  the  religion  of  the  coming  man. 
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for  Christ  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God  in  whom  reason 
and  faith,  the  individual  and  society,  man  and  woman, 
morality  and  religion,  heaven  and  earth  are  perfectly 
conjoined  and  reconciled.  He  is  and  may  be  shown 
to  be  the  New  Dispensation,  which  the  saintly  Chunder 
Sen  of  India  believed  had  dawned  in  his  own  heart ; 
He  is  the  harmony  of  all  scriptures,  saints  and  sects, 
of  inspiration  and  of  science,  of  Asiatic  thought  and 
of  Western  activity,  the  reconciliation  of  apparent  con 
tradictions,  "the  invisible  Westminster  Abbey" 
wherein  the  enmities  of  more  than  a  hundred  genera- 
tions are  to  lie  buried  and  forgotten. 

He  came  among  men,  not  to  make  them  religious 
but  to  make  them  holy.  The  pagan  is  religious  who 
offers  rice  to  the  hideous  idols  of  an  Asiatic  temple,  or 
beats  a  horrible  drum  to  keep  away  the  witches  from 
an  African  village,  but  the  pagan,  whether  living  here 
or  in  Canton  or  Natal,  needs  a  new  heart.  Loving  sin, 
he  needs,  first  of  all,  the  love  of  holiness.  We  who 
know  what  the  other  faiths  have  wrought  for  the  social 
and  moral  elevation  of  mankind  are  not  disposed  to 
deny  them  the  possession  of  many  truths,  and  of  some 
restraining  and  inspiring  power.  But  it  is  not  truth 
alone  which  saves  men;  it  is  life  which  begets  life 
The  ethnic  faiths  are  so  imperfect  and  erroneous,  and 
00  lacking  in  that  divine  energy  which  works  through 
the  redeeming  facts  and  forces  of  the  Christian  Gospel 
that  they  must  give  way  before  that  which  is  supreme 
and  perfect.  I  magnify  religion  in  the  world  that  a 
may  exalt  the  Christ,  the  founder  of  the  only  world- 
religion.  I  believe  that  He  has  been  everywhere  by 
his  spirit,  and  that  all  that  is  true,  beautiful,  and  good 
is  a  part  of  His  manifested  glory.    But  the  work  of  his 


church,  made  one  in  Him,  is  to  reveal  to  all  mankind 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  to  be  witnesses  of  His  truth 
and  love  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  He  was 
delivered  unto  death  for  the  offenses  of  men  ;  He  was 
raised  from  the  grave  for  the  justification  of  our  faith 
in  Him,  and,  thus  exalted,  He  has  promised  to  draw  all 
men  unto  Him.  And  we  have  a  moral  and  intellectual 
right,  with  all  brotherly  kindness  in  our  souls,  to  ask 
kings  and  sages,  poets  and  prophets,  to  crown  Him  the 
Lord  of  all.  In  the  olden  days  when  the  German 
emperor  was  chosen,  the  three  archbishops  of  Treves, 
Mayence,  and  Cologne,  girt  him  with  the  sword  and 
crowned  him  with  the  crown  of  Charlemagne.  At  the 
banquet  the  Bohemian  king  was  his  cupbearer ;  the 
Count  Palatine  plunged  his  knife  into  the  roasted  ox 
and  waited  on  his  master;  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
spurred  his  horse  into  heaps  of  golden  grain  and  bore 
off  a  full  measure  for  his  lord,  while  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg  rode  to  a  fountain  and  filled  the  imperial 
ewer  with  water.  Standing  this  day,  as  in  the  presence 
of  the  chief  prophets  and  mightiest  forces  of  the  world 
let  us  expect  a  new  coronation  of  the  worid's  Christ, 
the  rightful  Emperor  of  mankind.  Let  the  churches 
girt  with  His  sword  of  spiritual  power,  crown  Him 
with  the  royal  diadem  which  is  His  due ;  let  princes 
and  nobles  be  the  servants  of  His  gospel ;  let  kings 
and  emperors  wait  on  Him  who  is  the  Ancient  of 
Days ;  let  cities  bring  great  measure  of  gold  to  publish 
His  word,  and  let  universities,  loyal  to  the  spirit  which 
has  founded  the  chief  seats  of  Occidental  learning,  for- 
saking every  unworthy  and  strange  idolatry  of  human 
leaders,  fill  their  imperial  chalices  from  the  River  of  the 
Water  of  Life,  and  stand  attendant  on  their  Lord. 
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Members  op  the  Uni  vebsity,  Trustees,  Instructors, 

Students,  and  Friends  : 

The  first  division  of  our  scholastic  year  has  passed. 
Today  we  enter  upon  the  second.  To  many  of  us 
doubtless  these  exercises  seem  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  year ;  but  some  of  us,  with  the  recollections 
of  the  summer  fresh  in  mind,  realize  that  since  the 
beginning  of  our  University  year,  much  has  already 
been  accomplished.  The  most  radical  factor  in  the 
constitution  of  the  University,  that,  indeed,  which 
furnishes  the  explanation  of  other  factors  more  or  less 
peculiar,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 
There  were  some,  of  course,  who  doubted  its  practi- 
cability. All  seemed  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  arrangement,  if  it  could  be  made  to  work.  The 
feasibility  of  the  plan  has  now  been  tested,  and  the 
test  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  severe.  Although 
during  the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  weeks  of 
July  the  public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  travel  rendered  almost  impossible,  thus 
deterring  many  who  would  otherwise  have  come; 
although  the  season  was  one  of  exceptional  heat  and 
dryness ;  although  the  preparation  for  the  work  had 
been  made  without  any  definite  knowledge  of  what 
would  be  expected  or  desired  on  the  part  of  students, 
the  results,  according  to  the  testimony  of  both  stu- 
dents and  instructors,  have  been  of  such  a  character 
as  to  justify  beyond  all  question  the  action  of  the 
trustees  in  planning  a  fourth  quarter. 

The  Statistics  of  the  Summer  Quarter. 

The  following  regular  members  of  the  University 
staff  offered  instruction:  Head  Professors  Dewey, 
Judson,  Hale,  Harper,  Knapp,  Michelson,  and  Small ; 
Professors  Chandler,  Donaldson,  A.  C.  Miller,  Moore, 
Nef,  Salisbury,  Shorey,  and  Terry;  Associate  Professors 
Bemis,  Buck,  Cutting,  Goodspeed,  Harper,  Henderson, 
Mathews,  McClintock,  Price,  Stagg,  Stratton,  Thatcher, 
Tufts;  Assistant  Professors  Baur,  Bergeron,  Blackburn, 
Schneider;  Instructors  Arnolt,  Caldwell,  Crandall, 
Herrick,  Hill,  Howland,  Jordan,  Lingle,  Lovett,  Moore, 
Stieglitz,  Von  Klenze,  Young ;  Tutors  Owen,  Votaw ; 
Assistants  Conger,  Eycleshymer,  Hobbs,  Shepardson, 
See,  Walker;  Readers  Laves,  Mulfinger,  Slaught; 
Docents  Curtis,  Hussey,  Hutchinson,  Hourwich, 
Wirth ;  Fellows  and  Special  Appointees  Clarke,  Miss 
Davies,  Fulcomer,  Heidel,  Raycroft,  Smith,  Thomas. 

The  University  received  from  other  institutions  the 
assistance  of  able  representatives :  Professor  Sylvester 
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Burnham,  in  Hebrew,  of  Colgate  University,  New  York; 
Professor  L.  A.  Sherman,  in  English,  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  and  Professor  Eld  win  Post, 
in  Latin,  of  De  Pauw  University,  Indiana. 

Of  the  seventy-three  officers,  five  head  professors 
were  in  residence  both  terms,  two,  a  single  term; 
nine  professors,  both  terms,  two,  a  single  term ;  ten 
associate  professors,  both  terms,  five,  a  single  term ; 
three  assistant  professors,  both  terms,  two,  a  single 
term ;  eleven  instructors,  both  termis,  two,  a  single 
term ;  and  of  the  remaining  officers,  fifteen,  both 
terms,  eight,  a  single  term ;  of  the  heads  or  acting 
heads  of  departments,  seventeen  were  in  residence 
during  all  or  a  portion  of  the  quarter.  This  calcula- 
tion does  not  include  the  work  done  in  2iO0logy  and 
Physiology  under  Head  Professor  Whitman  and  AssiB- 
tant  Professor  Loeb,  at  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.  Of  the 
seventy -three  officers,  fifty-two  had  arranged  to  take 
their  vacation  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Autumn, 
Spring,  or  Winter  Quarters. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  Summer  Quarter  was  605, — 403  men 
and  202  women.  The  registrations  for  the  Spring 
Quarter  numbered  755,--518  men  and  237  women. 
The  diflference  in  point  of  numbers  between  the  Spring 
and  the  Summer  Quarters  is  thus  largely  on  the  side  of 
men,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  reduced 
attendance  in  the  Divinity  Schools  of  the  University. 

In  the  Graduate  School  the  attendance  during  the 
Spring  Quarter  was  238,-172  men  and  66  women; 
during  the  Summer  Quarter  the  attendance  was  223, — 
157  men  and  66  women.  Of  the  238,  77  were  old  stu- 
dents, and  161  were  new  students, — a  fact  which  shows 
that  the  interest  in  advanced  scholarship  throughout 
the  west  is  already  strong,  and  needs  only  such  an 
extension  of  opportunities  as  this  University  affords, 
to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  educational 
development  of  the  country.  The  larger  part  of  the 
graduate  students  are  persons  already  engaged  in 
teaching,  anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  work  of 
their  own  profession.  In  the  University  Colleges  the 
registration  of  the  Spring  Quarter,  73,  fell  to  38  in  the 
Summer,  and  in  the  Academic  Colleges  the  loss  was 
the  difference  between  220  and  83.  The  reduced  num- 
bers in  the  colleges  was  largely  made  up  by  the 
increase  in  the  registration  of  unclassified  students, — 
171  in  the  Summer,  against  79  in  the  Spring.  Here 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  we  find 
a  very  large  proportion  of  teachers,  intent  on  applying 
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the  knowledge  and  methods  of  the  new  and  higher 
education  to  the  problems  of  their  profession.  The 
connection  thus  established  between  the  University 
and  the  common  and  higher  schools  of  the  country,  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter. 

Of  the  students  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  566  were 
present  during  the  first  term,  and  338  during  the 
second;  203  were  in  residence  during  the  entire 
quarter.  Of  the  total,  109  were  old  students,  continu- 
ing the  work  begun  in  some  previous  quarter,  which 
leaves  the  number  of  persons  matriculating  for  the 
tirst  time  in  connection  with  the  Summer  Quarter, 
415,  a  larger  number  of  new  students  than  entered 
the  University  during  any  quarter  except  the  first. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the 
Summer  and  in  the  Spring  Quarters  is  indicated  by  the 
following  tables : 


SUMMEB  QUARTER. 
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Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 

Literature 

Ogden  School  of  Science 
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A  casual  comparison  shows  that  the  distribution  of 
students  of  the  Summer  Quarter  was  far  wider  than 
that  of  students  of  the  Spring,  which  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  a  typical  quarter  of  the  University  year. 
In  the  Spring,  225  students  came  from  Chicago,  in  the 
Summer  only  129.  In  the  Spring  38  per  cent,  of  stu- 
dents came  from  Chicago,  in  the  Summer  21  per  cent. 
The  per  cent,  of  students  from  the  rest  of  Illinois 
scarcely  varied  from  the  Spring  to  the  Summer 
Quarter.  The  number  of  students  from  the  Middle 
West  was  absolutely  larger  in  the  Summer  than  in  the 
Spring.  The  number  of  students  from  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States  was  smaller  absolutely  and  con- 
stituted a  smaller  per  cent,  during  the  Summer 
Quarter  than  during  the  Spring  Quarter,  but  this  fall- 
ing off  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
the  permanent  students  of  the  University  (no  less  than 
'  one-seventh)  come  from  the  east,  and  of  this  class  of 
students,  owing  to  the  distance  from  their  homes,  very 
few  found  it  convenient  to  remain  in  residence  during 
any  part  of  the  Summer  Quarter.  From  the  south 
the  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the 
Spring  Quarter  was  actually  doubled  in  the  Summer 
Quarter.  On  the  whole  then,  the  University  will  be 
seen  to  have  extended  its  territory  and  to  have  sowed 
the  seed  of  increase  which  can  be  measured  only  in  the 
future. 

Prom  the  experience  of  the  summer  we  have 
learned  some  important  lessons.  It  is  evident  that 
greater  good  will  be  accomplished  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  majors  of  instruction  and  diminishing  the 
number  of  double  minors — by  arranging  the  work,  in 
other  words,  in  order  that  the  regular  twelve  weeks' 
course  may  be  completed  in  six  weeks,  the  number 
of  hours  of  class-room  work  being  doubled.  The  force 
of  instructors  in  certain  departments,  at  all  events, 
must  be  largely  increased  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  number  of  stu 
dents  for  the  Summer  Quarter  of  next  year  will  be 
double  the  number  of  the  present  year. 

The  New  Appointments. 

The  new  appointments  for  the  current  year  were 
made,  for  the  most  part,  before  May  1st.  During  the 
Quarter  just  closing,  however,  the  following  additional 
appointments  have  been  made : 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Reader,  to  the  Headship  of 
Beecher  House. 

Myra  Reynolds,  Assistant,  to  the  Headship  of  Foster 
House. 

Robert  M.  Lovett,  Instructor,  to  the  Headship  of 
Snell  House. 
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Jerome  H.  Raymond,  University  Extension  Lec- 
turer, to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Class-Study  Depart- 
ment of  University  Extension. 

George  B.  Hussey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
to  a  Docentship  in  Greek. 

Max  West,  Fellow,  to  a  Docentship  in  Social 
Science. 

Henry  L.  Clarke,  to  give  instruction  in  Botany. 

Arthur  T.  Walker,  Fellow,  to  an  Assistantship  in 
Latin. 

Adolph  Bernhard,  Fellow,  to  an  Assistantship  in 
Chemistry. 

William  M.  Hoover,  of  Miami  University  (Ohio),  to 
a  Non-Resident  University  Assistant  Professorship  in 
Mathematics. 

John  M.  Coulter,  President  of  Lake  Forest  Univer- 
sity, to  a  Non-Resident  Professorial  Lectureship  in 
Botany. 

Appointments  to  other  Institutions. 

Among  others  the  following  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  received  appointments  in  other  institu- 
tions : 

Charles  Lawrence  Bristol,  Fellow,  to  the  Professor- 
ship of  Biology  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

William  Caldwell,  Instructor,  to  the  Acting  Profes- 
sorship of  Ethics  and  Social  Philosophy  in  the  North- 
western University. 

John  Cummings,  Reader,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
Political  Economy,  Harvard  University. 

Vernon  J.  Emery,  Assistant,  to  an  Instructorship 
in  Latin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

Oliver  P.  Hay,  Honorary  Fellow,  to  an  Assistant- 
ship  in  Vertebrate  Zoology  at  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  Chicago. 

John  I.  Hutchinson,  Fellow,  to  an  Instructorship 
in  Mathematics  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  P.  Johnson,  Fellow,  to  an  Instructorship 
in  Zoology  in  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Jessie  Jones,  Graduate  Student,  to  an  Instructor- 
ship  in  German,  Chicago  Female  College. 

Frank  R.  Lillie,  Reader,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
Zoology  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Eliz.  Ross  Linfield,  Graduate  Student,  to  an  In- 
structorship in  German,  Chicago  Preparatory  School. 

Sidney  Edward  Mezes,  Docent,  to  the  Adjunct 
Professorship  of  Philosophy  and  Headship  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Texas. 

Joel  R.  Mosley,  Fellow,  to  the  Professorship  of 
Political  Science  and  Philosophy  in  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga. 


Howard  N.  Ogden,  Graduate  Student,  to  a  Lecture- 
ship in  Legal  History  in  the  Law  School  of  the  North- 
western University. 

Elizabeth  T.  Reese,  Graduate  Student,  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  French  in  Western  Maryland  College, 
Westminster,  Md. 

Emily  James  Smith,  Fellow,  to  the  Deanship  of 
Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Parsons  Smith,  Graduate  Student,  to  an 
Instructorship  in  German,  Illinois  State  University. 

Madeleine  Wallin,  Fellow,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
History  and  Civics,  in  Smith  College. 

Henry  Kirke  White,  Fellow,  to  a  Tutorial  Fellow- 
ship in  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

William  C.  Wilcox,  Fellow,  to  the  Professorship  in 
History  in  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Florence  Wilkinson,  Graduate  Student,  to  an 
Instructorship  in  the  College  Preparatory  Department 
of  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago. 

Maud  Wilkinson,  Honorary  Fellow,  to  a  Tutorship 
in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Kalamazoo  College. 

On  behalf  of  the  trustees,  I  wish  to  make  a  public 
statement  of  our  appreciation  of  the  fact,  that  several 
of  our  staff  of  instructors,  though  invited  to  accept 
positions  in  other  well  known  institutions  at  salaries 
in  advance  of  those  which  they  now  receive,  have 
declined  these  offers  and  remained  with  us.  When  an 
instructor  has  been  connected  with  an  institution 
for  many  years,  having  been  himself  a  student  in 
the  institution,  such  devotion  to  its  interests  is  more 
e€isily  understood.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
s^  that  the  University  watches  with  close  and  increas- 
ing interest  the  growth  of  every  man  upon  its  staff, 
and  that  it  will  in  every  case  exert  itself  to  give 
tangible  indication  of  its  appreciation  of  the  service 
rendered. 

Outside  the  University. 

The  University  has  been  represented  abroad  at  the 
International  University  Extension  Congress  by  the 
Director  of  the  University  Extension  Division,  Pro- 
fessor Nathaniel  Butler.  Much  was  accomplished  at 
this  gathering  to  make  more  definite  the  aims  and 
methods  of  this  new  element  in  education,  and  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  among  the  contribu- 
tions offered  at  the  various  meetings,  that  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  was  not  the  least. 

The  University  of  Halle,  completing  during  the  pres- 
ent year  its  second  century  of  existence,  celebrated 
the  event  in  a  three  days'  festival  in  the  early 
part  of, August.  Our  own  University,  being  invited 
in  common  with  many  others  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
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to  Bend  delegates  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion, responded  by  the  appointment  of  Professors 
Hulbert  and  Burton,  who  were  at  the  time  in  Ger- 
many. These  gentlemen  were  present  and  bore 
the  greetings  of  a  University  just  completing  two 
years  of  history  to  one  whose  records  cover  two 
centuries. 

The  University  is  indebted  to  the  Government  at 
Washington  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  one  of  its 
members  by  his  appointment  to  represent  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  International  Oriental  Congress  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  Sept.  9th  to  16th.  It  was  a 
source  of  great  regret  that  official  duties  prevented  the 
acceptance  of  the  appointment. 

The  University  congratulates  itself  on  the  safe 
return  of  Head  Professor  Chamberlin  from  the  Arctic 
regions.  In  this  journey  he  has  been  able  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  salient  features  of  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land from  its  southern  point  northward  to  latitude 
77®,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  to 
study  seventeen  of  its  glaciers,  and  its  great  inland 
ice-camp,  and  to  gather  some  additional  information 
regarding  its  geological  structure. 

Work  of  great  importance  has  been  accomplished 
by  Associate  Professor  George  E.  Hale  in  his  visit  to 
the  leading  observatories  of  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  results  of  this  work  will  be  seen  in  the 
improvements  made  in  the  plans  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory, as  well  as  in  the  cooperation  secured  from 
the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  many  foreign 
countries  in  the  new  work  which  is  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  University. 

Important  results  have  been  secured  during  the 
summer  by  Assistant  Professor  Baur  and  Assistant 
Quereau,  who  have  been  engaged  in  gathering  palaeon- 
tological  material  for  the  Walker  Museum,  and  by 
Assistant  Professor  Starr  who  has  spent  the  summer 
in  New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico ;  in  New  Mexico  visit- 
ing a  number  of  the  Pueblos,  and  in  Old  Mexico 
inspecting  some  of  the  better  known  ruins.  Consider- 
able material  in  the  way  of  collections  has  resulted 
from  his  visit 

Representatives  of  the  University,  in  connection 
with  representatives  of  several  other  institutions,  con- 
vened in  the  month  of  July  for  the  consideration  of 
questions  relating  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  second- 
ary schools.  As  a  result  of  the  meeting,  a  permanent 
organization  was  formed  and  an  executive  committee 
appointed,  of  which  Assistant  Professor  Blackburn  of 
the  University  was  made  chairman.  Important  action 
has  already  been  taken  by  the  committee  and  great 
good  may  be  expected  from  future  meetings  of  this 
society. 


University  Buildings. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  bids  for 
the  building  of  .the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Lake 
Geneva  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  architect.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  contract  may  be  assigned  at  once  and 
that  work  upon  the  observatory  may  be  begun  within 
thirty  days.  The  location  of  the  Haskell  Oriental 
Museum  has  been  determined  and  the  general  plans 
of  the  building  have  been  formed.  The  architect  and 
the  committee  are  still  at  work  upon  the  details. 

The  request  of  the  Graduate  House  for  the  removal 
of  partitions  in  order  that  a  more  commodious  parlor 
may  be  secured  has  been  granted,  and  the  necessary 
changes  will  be  made  at  once. 

Gifts. 
On  behalf  of  the  University  I  desire  to  acknowl- 
edge the  gift  of  a  collection  of  shells  for  the  Museum 
from  the  Reverend  R.  A.  Thomson,  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  in 
granting  free  admission  to  the  Museum  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  University. 

The  Scandinavian  Seminaries. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  trustees  the 
work  of  the  Scandinavian  Theological  Seminaries  has 
been  transferred  from  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  to  Walker 
Hall  at  Morgan  Park.  The  faculties  of  these  semi- 
naries have  been  organized  into  a  separate  faculty 
under  the  Divinity  Faculty  for  the  conduct  of  this 
work.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  are  most  closely 
connected  with  the  work  that  it  will  now  develop 
more  rapidly  and  more  satisfactorily.  Walker  Hall 
has  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  beautified.  The 
accommodations  are  most  excellent  and  convenient. 
The  preparatory  work,  which  for  the  time  being  seems 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  theo- 
logical work,  may  now  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  this  higher  work.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
great  Scandinavian  constituency  which  forms  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  civilization  of  the  northwest 
will  rally  to  the  support  of  this  division  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  is  now  given  greater  advantages  and 
greater  dignity  than  before.  The  many  friends  of 
Professor  Jensen  will  rejoice  in  his  recovery,  after  a 
year's  absence  in  California,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
now  able  once  more  to  resume  his  work  in  the 
University. 

The  University  Academy. 

The  problem  of  secondary  education  in  its  relation 
to  higher  education  grows  more  and  more  serious.  In 
its  Academy  at  Morgan  Park  the  University  has  an 
institution   in  which   many  of   the   phases  of   this 
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problem  may  be  worked  out.  Realizing  the  greatly 
increasing  importance  of  this  department  of  its  work, 
everything  possible  has  been  done  during  the  Summer 
to  increase  the  material  advantages  of  the  Academy. 
A  steam  heating  plant  has  been  placed  in  Morgan  Hall. 
Much  has  been  done  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  build- 
ings and  grounds.  The  attendance  up  to  this  time  has 
been  about  one  hundred.  This  number  will  be 
doubled  during  the  present  year.  The  superior  char- 
acter of  the  work  done  is  beginning  to  be  known,  and 
.  only  time  is  needed  to  make  the  Academy,  in  numbers 
as  well  as  in  the  character  of  work  done,  the  Phillips 
Andover  or  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  of  the  west. 

Plans  for  the  Coming  Year. 

You  will  permit  me  a  few  words  concerning  our 
plans  for  the  coming  year.  Along  what  lines  are  we 
to  work?  What  different  things  are  to  be  undertaken? 
I  speak  now  of  that  which  is  on  the  outside.  The 
problems  which  lie  before  the  various  faculties  are 
already  fairly  outlined.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
reserve  a  public  statement  concerning  these  until 
they  have  been  more  fully  discussed. 

The  AstrophysiccU  Journal  In  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  Astronomical  Department, attendant 
upon  the  finishing  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  the  Uni- 
versity desires  to  establish  a  Journal  of  Astronomy  and 
Astro-Physics.  The  more  important  steps  have  already 
been  taken.  The  journal  heretofore  known  as  Astron- 
omy and  Astro-Physics,  published  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Professor  Payne,  of  Carleton  College,  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  George  E.  Hale,  will  be  transferred  to 
the  University,  and  will  form  the  basis  of  a  new  journal. 
As  already  indicated  the  coSperation  has  been  secured 
of  many  of  the  leading  astronomers  of  the  Old  World, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor  H.  C.  Vogel, 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Potsdam, 
Germany;  Professor  P.  Tacchini,  Director  of  the 
Roman  College  at  Rome ;  Professor  Cornu,  Professor 
in  the  ;6cole  Polytechnique,  Paris ;  Dr.  William  Hug- 
gins,  of  the  Tulse  Hill  Observatory,  London ;  and  Pro- 
fessor N.  C.  Dun^r,  Director  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory at  Upsala,  Sweden.  In  order  that  the  journal 
may  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  typographically, 
and  in  order  that  the  illustrations  may  be  as  full  as 
possible,  a  fund  has  been  secured  guaranteeing  the 
University  for  the  publication  of  the  journal  $1,000 
or  more  each  year  for  five  years  in  addition  to  the 
receipts  from  subscriptions  and  advertising.  To  this 
fund,  payable  annually  for  five  years,  the  following 
gentlemen  are  subscribers :  Chauncy  J.  Blair,  D.  H. 
Burnham,  Geo.  A.  Fuller,  George  E.  Hale,  Geo.  W. 
Hale,  James  W.  McDonough,  Frank  S.  Osborn,  D.  V. 


Purington,  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  Francis  T.  Wheeler. 
The  University  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  receive  this  assistance  for  so  important  a  work. 

The  Woman*s  Building,  The  University  has  in  its 
possession  the  sum  of  nearly  $18,000,  subscribed 
towards  a  woman's  hall.  To  complete  this  building,  of 
which  the  foundations  have  already  been  laid  and 
which  is  to  occupy  the  space  between  Kelly  Hall  and 
Beecher  Hall,  will  require  the  sum  of  $60,000.  One  of 
the  things  which  we  should  like  to  see  accomplished 
during  the  present  year  is  the  raising  of  this  fund. 
An  effort  was  made  to  secure  this  money  as  a  part  of 
the  Million  Dollar  Fund,  but  this  effort  did  not  suc- 
ceed. To  the  women  of  Chicago  and  of  the  North- 
west the  University  turns  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  so  nobly  begun.  With  this  hall  completed  the 
University  will  be  able,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  meet  the 
demand  which  is  rapidly  growing  for  accommodations 
for  young  women.  Will  the  plea  of  the  University  be 
in  vain? 

The  Biological  Laboratory, — The  greatest  need  of 
the  University  today,  beyond  all  question,  is  that  of  a 
Biological  Laboratory.  No  group  of  departments  in 
the  University  is  more  strongly  manned,  or  has  in  it 
more  definite  promise  of  greater  and  richer  results^ 
whether  in  the  line  of  instruction  or  investigation.  Yet 
these  departments,  requiring  the  most  carefully  adjust- 
ed accommodations,  are  compelled  today  to  occupy 
rooms,  some  in  one  laboratory,  some  in  another,  scat- 
tered about  on  different  floors,  without  unity  of  plan, 
without  adequate  accommodations  of  any  kind.  The 
University  has  done  its  utmost  to  meet  the  demands 
of  all  departments  organized.  It  is  ready  to  confess, 
however,  that  to  the  Biological  departments,  the  obli- 
gations which  it  assumed  in  their  organization  have 
been  less  satisfactorily  fulfilled  than  to  any  other. 
With  Geology  temporarily  housed,  with  Physics, 
Chemistry,  and  Astronomy  permanently  provided  for, 
there  still  remains  the  task  of  making  the  necessary 
provision  for  the  great  group  of  Biological  depart- 
ments. Zoology,  Botany,  Palsdontology,  Physiology, 
and  Anatomy.  We  cannot  hope  to  make  full  provision 
at  once,  but  the  interests  of  science  and  the  immediate 
interests  of  these  departments  demand  that  within 
another  year  there  be  erected  at  least  one  laboratory 
which  shall  meet  pressing  needs.  It  is  literally  im- 
possible for  the  work  to  continue  in  its  present  quart- 
ers. The  laboratory  needed  can  be  erected  for  $100,- 
000.  Who  will  build  it?  The  plans  are  ready.  Work 
may  begin  within  thirty  days  if  only  the  money  is  in 
hand. 

TJie  School  of  Law. — The  time  has  come  when  a 
faculty  of  Law  should  be  gathered  together  and  in- 
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Btmction  in  this  great  diyision  of  the  Univereity  work 
begun.  The  plan  of  the  School  of  Law  has  been  in 
large  part  prepared.  The  features  of  the  school  have 
been  marked  out.  In  order  to  establish  a  school 
which  from  the  beginning  shall  be  prominent  among 
simUar  schools  in  this  country,  a  school  to  which  only 
graduates  of  colleges  shall  be  admitted,  a  school  for 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  as  well  as  of  practical  law, 
the  University  needs  $30,000  a  year  for  salaries,  and 
$50,000  for  a  library.  If  there  were  thirty  men  who 
would  contribute  $1,000  a  year  for  five  years  towards 
salaries  of  the  professors  until  the  school  could  be 
fairly  established,  and  until  some  permanent  funds 
could  be  secured,  the  University  would  undertake  the 
work  and  the  school  would  be  open  for  instruction 
Oct.  1, 1895.  This  is  one  of  the  tasks  which  should  be 
undertaken  during  the  coming  year.  May  I  speak  of 
one  thing  more  ?  — 

The  University  CJiapeL  — The  most  pressing 
general  need  of  the  University  today  is  a  place  in 
which  to  conduct  public  meetings;  in  other  words, 
a  chapel  in  which  the  official  meetings  of  the  Uni- 
versity can  be  held.  Up  to  this  time  money  has 
been  given  to  the  University  for  the  most  part  in 
large  sums  by  men  of  wealth.  The  time  has  come  for 
an  effort  to  be  made  which  will  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  cooperation  of  the  largest  possible  number  of 
persons.  Up  to  this  time  the  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  professors  and  students,  have  done  little  to 
advance  the  material  interests  of  the  University.  An 
effort  undertaken  by  the  faculties  and  students  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  Board,  by  the  public,  and  I  am 
very  sure  by  Mr.  Rockefeller.    There  is  nothing  on 


which  the  general  interests  of  the  University  would 
be  united  so  easily  and  so  strongly  as  upon  a  general 
building  like  the  chapel.  Such  an  effort  should  lay 
emphasis  upon  small  subscriptions,  from  a  dollar 
upward;  but  it  should  be  so  organized  as  to  allow 
subscriptions  of  any  size. 

The  structure  of  the  chapel  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  make  provision  for  headquarters  for  the  various 
organizations  of  a  religious  character  connected  with 
the  University,  and  from  this  point  of  view  there  could 
be  aroused  large  and  general  interest  in  the  under- 
taking. The  sum  expended  should  be  $250,000,  of 
which  $50,000  should  be  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  building.  It  might  be  wise  to  begin  the  erection 
of  the  building  when  $100,000  had  been  subscribed, 
and  to  continue  the  work  only  as  rapidly  as  the  sub- 
scriptions would  premit.  The  Women's  building,  the 
Biological  laboratory,  the  School  of  Law,  the  Univer- 
sity Chapel — these  are  the  pressing  needs  of  the  in 
stitution;  and  for  these  we  must  work  this  year. 

In  Conclusion. 

To  the  visiting  clergymen  who  have  come  to  take 
part  in  the  conferences  of  the  week,  to  the  representa- 
tives of  sister  institutions  who  have  come  to  join  us  in 
doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  departed, 
I  desire  to  extend  the  greeting  of  the  University  and 
its  hospitality. 

The  duties  of  life  are  many  and  varied.  Strength 
is  needed  to  perform  them,  and  courage.  Let  us  help 
each  other;  and  let  us,  also,  seek  help  other  than 
human. 
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HONORS  AND  PRIZES. 

THE  ELLEN  B.  BA8TIN  PRIZE, 

The  ElUn  B,  Bcistin  Prize  offered  by  the  Philosophy  and  Science  Department  of  the  Chicago  Women's 

Club,  for  the  best  paper  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  in  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  has  been 

awarded  to 

Elizabeth  Cooke,  S.B.,  Fellow  in  Physiology. 

Committee  on  Award:    Professors  Loeb,  Strattoii,  and  Donaldson. 


Scholarships  in  connection  with  the  Autumn  exam- 
inations for  admission  were  awarded  to  the  following 
students : 

Lester,  Minnie 

(Tuscola  High  School). 
WooLLEY,  Edwin  C. 

(Preparatory  Department,   Ohio   Wesleyan 
University).  


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Honorable  mention  was  accorded  to : 
Freeman,  Joseph  E. 

(East  Aurora  High  School). 

Michael,  Mat 

(Chicago  Academy). 


DEGREES   AOT)    CERTIFICATES. 

(Conferred  at  the  Autumn  Convocation). 

DEGREES. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bernhard,  Adolph,  A.B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
'89;  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Clark  University,  ^91-2; 
Fellow  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  '92-4;  Assist- 
ant in  the  Chemical  Department,  ibid.,  ^94. 

Department:    Chemistry. 

Subordinate  Subject :    Physics. 

Thesis:  Ueher  die  EinfUhrung  von  Acylen  in  den 
Benzoylessigdther. 

Buckley,  Edmund,  A.B.  and  A.M.,  University  of  Mich- 
igan,*84;  Fellow  in  the  University  of  Chicago,*93-4. 

Department:    Comparative  Religion. 

Subordinate  Subject:    Philosophy. 

Thesis:    Japanese  Phallacism. 

Lewis,  Edwin  Herbert,  A.B.,  Alfred  University,  W; 
A.M.,  ibid.,  '87;  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  (in  Latin),  Syra- 
cuse  University,  ^92;  Fellow  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  "92-3;  Assistant  and  Tutor  in  Rhetoric, 
ibid.,  '93-4. 


Department:      English   Language   and   Literature^ 

and  Rhetoric. 
Subordinate  Subject:    Oreek. 
Thesis:    The  Development  of  the  English  Paragraph. 

.    MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Zarbell,    Ada,    A.B.,  University  of   Michigan,  "92; 

Graduate  Student  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 

'9a-4. 
Department:    Comparative  Philology. 
Thesis:    History  of  the  Latin  Denominatives. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 
Taylor,  Jaokson  Thomas. 

BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
KoHLSAAT,  Philemon  Bulkley. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 
Barnes,  Samuel  Denham. 


Caraway,  Henry  Reat. 
Klook,  Martha  Frances. 
MoppAT,  William  Eugene. 


CERTIFICA  TES. 
THE  ACADEMIC  COLLEGES. 

SCHNELLE,  FbIBDBICH  OsOAB. 

Sherman,  Franklyn  Cole. 
Todd,  Elmer  Ely. 
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THE   ACADEMY   CONVOCATION. 


The  Convocation  Addreee,  "To-morrow,"  was  deliv- 
ered by  Head  Professor  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Abstract  of  Address. 

What  shall  we  say  of  yesterday?  It  was  not  so 
good  as  to-day.  Shakespeare  never  saw  a  potato, 
Luther  believed  in  witchcraft  and  threw  his  inkstand 
at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  devil.  In  Washington's 
day  it  took  six  weeks  to  cross  the  ocean  and  he  never 
saw  a  railroad  or  a  telegraph  line,  or  a  telephone  or  a 
sewing-machine.  In  England  at  that  time  over  a 
hundred  offenses  were  punished  by  death.  Some  of 
the  clergy,  making  pastoral  calls,  drank  so  copiously  at 
the  homes  of  their  parishioners  that  they  could  hardly 
reach  their  own  and  no  one  thought  anything  of  it. 
Then  gentlemen  got  drunk ;  now  men  get  drunk,  but 
not  gentlemen. 

What  about  to-day?  It  is  characterized  by  vast 
moral  reform ;  slavery  has  disappeared  from  civilized 
lands ;  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  care  of 
the  poor,  the  insane,  and  the  criminals;  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  has  reached  suffering  people  in 
every  land.  Greatest  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  spread  of 
education,  which  is  now  within  the  reach  of  everybody. 

Again,  it  is  an  age  of  great  political  reform.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  world  was  governed  by  a  few 
people  in  it ;  to-da^  it  is  governed  by  itself.  England 
is  to-day  a  great  democracy  and  France  a  plain 
republic,  while  even  Austria,  aristocratic  Austria,  the 
most  conservative  country  in  Europe,  has  learned 
from  military  reverses  that  a  man  cannot  necessarily 
command  an  army  because  his  father  was  a  peer  of 
the  realm.  In  Austria,  now,  a  certain  period  of  mili- 
tary service  is  exacted  of  all,  and  promotion  depends 
on  merit,  not  on  birth.  It  is  related  that  an  Austrian 
prince  lately  found  himself  serving  as  a  private  in  an 
army  commanded  by  a  general  who  had  been  a  peasant 
on  his  estate.  By  chance  this  army  was  stationed  on 
the  estate  of  the  prince,  and  he,  standing  guard  at  the 
door  of  his  own  residence,  saluted  the  peasant  general 
as  he  entered  to  make  it  his  headquarters.  This 
incident  may  well  serve  to  illustrate  the  far-reaching 
democratic  tendency  of  our  age. 

But  what  of  to-morrow  ?  It  will  be  greater  than 
to-day.  "Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest."  "The 
prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,'' 
and  I  am  far  enough  from  the  University  campus  to 
indulge  in  a  bit  of  prophecy. 

We  can  now  talk  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  some 
day  we  can  look  from  Chicago  to  New  York.    Why 

•  Held  at  Blake  HaU,  Morgan  Park.  Friday,  October  6, 1^94. 


not  ?  The  idea  is  certainly  not  so  insane  as  the  pre 
diction  of  what  has  already  come  to  pass  would  have 
seemed  to  our  grandfathers.  We  now  store  up  the 
cold  of  winter — in  the  form  of  ice — and  peddle  it  out 
in  summer.  Some  day  we  shall  store  up  the  heat  of 
summer  and  peddle  it  out  in  winter.  Think  how 
much  superfluous  heat  came  down  upon  Chicago  last 
summer.  In  the  future  we  shall  turn  this  lavishness 
of  nature  to  good  account  in  saving  coal  bills.  Some 
day  we  shall  photograph  in  colors  and  have  the  almost 
speaking,  breathing  image  of  our  friends  before  us. 
The  sources  and  treatment  of  disease,  will  be  so  much 
better  understood  that  life  will  be  greatly  prolonged. 

Brutal  war  will  be  ended  by  the  consensus  of 
nations.  As  now  the  community  arrests  and  brings  to 
trial  and  punishment  the  quarrelsome  individual,  so 
then,  the  community  of  nations  will  curb  the  quarrel- 
some nation.  Moral  progress  of  individuals  will  be 
hastened  by  the  removal  of  hindrances  to  this  prog- 
ress, such  as  extreme  poverty.  Further,  as  this  age 
has  advanced  in  many  ways  which  our  grandfathers 
had  never  imagined,  so  the  coming  age  will  have 
advanced  in  ways  unimagined  by  us. 

But  that  age  will  have  its  problems  as  difficult  as 
ours.  There  is  that  great  problem  of  immigration. 
But  the  future  will  solve  it  just  as  we  have  been  solv- 
ing it  in  the  past  by  the  process  of  assimilation.  The 
digestive  apparatus  of  the  country  is  strong.  Just 
think  what  different  elements  it  has  converted  into 
the  blood  and  bone  of  American  citizenship.  What 
are  we  ?  We  are  everybody.  There  are  the  problems 
of  wealth  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and 
people  concentrated  in  the  cities — the  problem  of 
masses — masses  of  wealth  and  masses  of  people.  But 
the  future  is  the  "Golden  Age"  and  it  will  settle  them. 

What  preparation  for  these  problems  will  be 
required  ?  Knowledge  and  mental  training  that  will 
banish  stupidity  and  crooked  thinking.  Not  blather- 
skites, but  brains  and  books,  will  be  the  need — as  now. 
But  we  must  have  self-control,  or  our  knowledge  and 
training  will  but  serve  to  make  more  cunning  cheats 
and  more  skillful  forgers.  The  trained  hand,  the 
trained  mind,  the  sound  conscience  will  do  the  work 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

A  final  word  with  you,  young  men  and  women. 
These  problems  are  yours  to  solve.  To-morrow  is 
yours.  See  that  you  make  it  better  than  to-day. 
'*Look  up,  not  down;  look  forward,  not  back;  look 
out,  not  in,  and  lend  a  hand." 

certificate! 

An  Academy  Certificate  was  granted  to  Julia  F 
Dumke,  of  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 
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IMPORTAITT   UNIVERSITY   EVENTS. 

THE  PASTORS'  CONFERENCE, 
CHAPEL,  COBB  LECTURE  HALL,  OCTOBER  J,  lO.'SCTA.M. 


On  inyitation  from  the  University,  the  Baptist 
Ministers'  Conference  of  Chicago  held  its  weekly 
meeting  on  Monday  morning  in  the  Chapel,  Cobb 
Lecture  Halh  Pastors  from  outside  the  city  were 
invited  to  speak  on  *'The  Mutual  Relation  of  our 
Churches  and  our  Institutions  of  Learning, ^^  Rev.  J. 
T.  Burhoe,  of  Ottawa,  111.,  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Chaffee,  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  were  the  principal  speakers. 

Abstract  of  Addresses. 
Mb.  Bubhoe  :  Our  schools  are  an  outgrowth  from 
our  churches.  The  church  has  planted  the  school  to 
help  her  in  the  great  work  of  advancing  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ.  Each  is  helpful  to  the  other  in  attaining 
this  common  end.  In  the  church  the  youth  is  con- 
verted and  licensed  to  preach ;  in  the  school  he  is 
trained  for  service.  While  thus  in  process  of  training, 
it  is  the  positive  duty  of  the  church  to  see  that  her 
own  child  is  fed  and  clothed,  and  otherwise  aided,  so 
far  as  it  is  needful.  Our  churches  need  instruction  in 
this  matter.  When  a  pastor  is  needed,  they  look 
eagerly  and  greedily  for  the  very  best  man  they  can 
find,  while  yet  almost  devoid  of  interest  in  the  expen- 
sive, toilsome  work  which  fashioned  the  man  they 
crave.  Our  schools,  on  the  other  band,  sometimes  fail 
to  recognize  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  which 
connect  them  with  the  churches.  Misfits  in  clothing 
are  not  half  so  bad  as  misfits  in  ministers.  A  mere 
bookworm  is  of  no  more  service  than  any  other  useful 
grub.  Training  schools  have  sprung  up  to  meet  a  real 
need  which  our  theological  schools,  sacrificing  the 
practical  to  the  theoretical,  did  not  meet.  A  pastor 
ought  not  to  be  invisible  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
incomprehensible  on  the  seventh.  The  man  who  goes 
forth  from  our  schools  of  learning  ought  to  be  as  clear 
in  his  conception  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible  as 
he  is  clear  in  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  two  and 
two  make  four.  An  institution  that  is  really  going  to 
cooperate  with  the  Church  of  Christ  must  do  its  best 
to  expel  doubts  concerning  God's  truth,  and  to  eetab- 
ish  a  clear,  strong  faith  in  the  Word.    The  message 


must  be  distinct  and  clear, 
no  uncertain  sound. 


The  trumpet  must  utter 


Mb.  Chaffee  :  The  relation  of  church  and  college, 
or  of  learning  and  religion,  is  seen  as  we  approach 
their  origin  and  purpose.  The  church  is  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  express  object  of  revealing  and  conserving 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  God*s  Word. 
The  college  and  learning  search  and  study  truth  in  all 
of  its  aspects.  To  find  and  express  truth  is,  there- 
fore, the  basal  purpose  of  both  churches  and  institu- 
tions of  learning.  There  can  be  on  this  ground  no 
confiict  between  science  and  religion.  Both  study  the 
expressions  of  primal  truth  in  nature  and  revelation. 
On  this  ground,  also,  both  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
anything  |,les8  than  the  absolute  truth,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  whole  truth.  Both  are  entitled  to  the 
largest  liberty  in  seeking  truth ;  both  should  receive 
the  kindest  consideration  as  being  honest  in  purpose, 
truthful  and  candid  in  expression.  Nothing  surely 
can  be  lost  through  such  treatment.  Study  and 
belief  cannot  be  vigorous  and  be  one-sided.  We  are 
as  a  people  what  we  are,  with  a  magnificent  history  of 
faith,  by  reason  of  the  convictions  forced  by  truth  in 
all  its  absolute  and  relative  expressions.  Our  churches 
and  schools  are  therefore  mutually  related  in  their 
search  for  this  desirable  treasure. 

As  we  seek  the  truth,  so  we  expect  our  preachers  to 
be  able  to  express  it.  In  every  place  the  ministry  is 
called  upon  to  contend  against  vigorous  intellects 
devoted  to  error.  Our  churches  expect,  then,  that  the 
men  from  our  colleges  shall  come  equipi)ed  to  meet 
any  attack  whatsoever  against  the  Bible,  that  they 
shall  have  habits  of  research  to  follow  the  truth 
wherever  it  shall  lead  them. 

The  relation  between  church  and  school  is  one  of 
confidence,  the  churches  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
rigid  investigation  of  all  truth,  willing  to  give  men 
and  money  to  advance  true  learning,  and  expecting  in 
return  trained  men  for  the  ministry,  of  superior 
spiritual  insight,  and  of  unselfish  ambitions. 


DIVINITY    SCHOOL    ALUMNI   MEETING, 

CHAPEL,  COBB  LECTURE  HALL,  OCTOBER  1,  2:90  P.M. 
President  R.  E.  Manning,  74,  called  the  meeting  to      minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  by  the 


order,  and  Rev.  O.  P.  Bestor,  76,  oflfered  prayer. 


The      Secretary,  Ira  M.  Price,  and  approved. 
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officer  then  presented  the  financial  report  of  the  year, 
showing  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $38.94.  This 
report  was  adopted.  The  President  appointed  C. 
A.  Hobbs,  71,  A.  W.  Clark,  '80,  and  D.  C.  Henshaw, 
'92f  a  committee  on  nomination  of  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year.  In  lieu  of  any  formal  action,  the  alumni 
devoted  a  part  of  the  session  to  verbal  memorial 
remarks  and  reminiscences  of  the  life  and  services  of 
the  three  members  of  our  body  who  have  died  during 
the  past  year,  viz.:  O.  B.  Clark  and  A.  M.  Waxman  of 
class  of  '76,  and  B.  F.  Simpson  of  '82. 

The  Committee  on  nomination  reported,  and  the 
body  elected  as  officers  for  1894-5 : 


President— H.  C.  Mabie,  75. 
First  Vice  President— J.  W.  Weddell,  '80. 
Second  Vice  President— E.  R.  Pope,  '85. 
Third  Vice  President— H.  J.  Powell,  '90. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ira  M.  Price,  '82. 

!G.  S.  Goodspeed,  '83. 
F.  J.  Gurney,  '83. 
D.  C.  Henshaw,  '92. 
By  formal  vote  the  alumni  expressed  their  approval 
of  this  season  of  the  year  as  a  suitable  time  for  the 
annual  meeting. 

Ira  M.  Prick,  Secretary. 


CONFERENCE   ON  S 0 CIOL OGY  IN  THE  Dl VINITY  S CHO OL. 

CHAPEL,  COBB  LECTURE  HALL, 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2.  10:00  A.M. 


The  Rbv.  C.  A.  Hobbs,  D.D.,  of  Delavan,  Wis., 
read  a  paper  on  "  Social  Service  of  Pastors  in  Rural 
Communities.**  The  keynote  of  the  paper  was  seek- 
ing; seeking  to  find  new  revelations  of  truth,  and 
profiting  by  them  when  found.  The  key  of  the 
Christian  life  is  not  that  it  has  always  found  the  true 
way,  but  is  seeking  to  find.  The  country  is  coming  to 
have  greater  relative  importance.  Pastors  in  rural 
communities  have  fields  of  great  usefulness.  A 
description  was  given  of  the  transformation  of  a  rude 
and  degraded  neighborhood  by  the  wise  and  tactful 
social  service  of  a  pioneer  minister  fifty  years  ago. 
The  church  is  waking  to  its  new  duties.  Joshua,  in  a 
critical  hour,  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  ready  to  conduct  the  chosen  people.  If  we 
look  to  God,  we  shall  find  safe  leadership  in  the  spirit 
of  our  Lord. 

The  Rev.  O.  O.  Fletcher,  D.D.,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
spoke  on  **Th£  Organization  of  the  Church  for 
Mission  Work."  Christ  invites  men  to  himself  that 
he  may  set  up  his  kingdom  in  them  and  God's  king- 
dom in  the  world  through  them.  The  church  is  a 
means ;  the  end  is  the  kingdom.  He  who  says  "  Come 
unto  me,"  also  says  "Go  unto  them."  Christ  has 
given  himself  for  the  world ;  we  are  to  give  him  to  the 
world.  The  mission  spirit  is  as  normal  as  the  spirit 
of  worship,  and  it  may  be  developed.  The  mission 
work  of  the  church  is  to  secure  the  culture  and  devel- 
opment of  this  spirit. 

The  pastor's  interest  is  assumed.  Regnant  in  him 
the  mission  spirit  will  organize  the  church,  though 
not  all  its  members  at  once.  The  Holy  Spirit  has 
rule ;  present  organization  is  utilized,  needful  further 
organization  follows.    I  have  no  elaborate  plan.    We 


should  utilize  what  we  have :  the  church,  its  official 
boards,  committees,  preaching  and  prayer  services, 
Sunday  School,  Women's  Mission  Circle  for  study  and 
prayer.  Junior  and  Young  People's  Societies,  and  the 
larger  societies  formed  by  associations  of  churches. 
When  we  have  worked  these  to  the  full  we  may 
organize  further. 

These  all  may  be  used  for  the  culture  of  the  mission 
spirit.  The  public  worship,  the  prayer  meetings,  the 
Sunday  School,  preach  Christliness.  Christliness 
yearns  to  help.  The  pulpit  is  set  to  build  up  Christian 
life  as  well  as  to  call  men  to  Christ.  Prayers,  under 
such  preaching,  will  be  more  intercessory  for  others 
and  less  self-seeking.  Prayer  meetings  often  lack 
vitality  because  they  lack  instruction. 

As  to  method  and  facts :  we  need  a  more  exhaustive 
study  of  these  in  special  university  research,  and  more 
instruction  in  the  divinity  schools.  Scholarships  and 
fellowships  are  needed  to  provide  for  more  special 
inquiry  and  publication. 

Already  there  are  many  valuable  volumes  for  the 
people.  The  Bible  itself  is  full  of  missionary  facts  and 
teachings.  Modern  missions  are  prolific  in  heroic  and 
inspiring  examples.  Such  materials  give  freshness 
and  power  to  sermons. 

The  missionary  prayer  meeting  is  a  matter  of 
course ;  but  its  manner  should  be  out  of  course— fresh, 
crisp,  short  talks  by  persons  prepared,  short,  fervent 
prayers.  Mission  circles  should  impart  information 
and  quicken  devotion.  Missionary  societies  must  first 
give  information  and  inspiration,  then  they  will  get 
money.  Every  Junior  Society  should  be  a  mission 
band;  every  Young  People's  Society  a  missionary 
guild.  The  publications  of  the  B.  Y.  P.  U.,  and  the 
Missionary  Union  furnish  material.    Sunday  school 
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and  church  should  have  a  missionary  committee,  not 
for  honor  but  for  service. 

Expression  follows  such  culture.  The  Missionary 
Spirit  must  utter  itself  or  die.  Mission  work  for  city, 
nation,  and  the  world  must  be  urged  on  unselfish 
grounds,  not  on  selfish,  secular,  or  denominational 
grounds,  purely  to  help  the  Christless  ones.  Local 
work  should  be  church  and  not  individual  work,  and 
missions  should  be  led  toward  self-support  and  self- 
control. 

For  work  at  a  distance  our  great  national  societies 
are  adequate  organs.  They  aid  the  churches  to  gather 
means  and  select  men.  But  the  local  Church  must  see 
that  all  its  members  contribute  not  "leavings,"  but 
first  fruits,  and  this  requires  a  simple,  elastic,  but 
efficient,  method  of  instruction  and  collection,  and 
demands  a  constant  life  of  intelligent  love  and  devo- 
tion. 

Associate  Propessob  C.  R.  Hendebson,  after  read- 
ing thirteen  letters  from  alumni  who  could  not  be 
present,  spoke  upon  these  points :  The  enlargement  of 
the  field  of  social  studies  is  not  a  sudden  act,  but  a 
natural  development  from  the  past.  Sociology  as  a 
science  is  largely  the  product  of  the  labors  of  unbe- 
lieving men.  But  it  is  an  instrument  of  great  value 
in  the  hands  of  Christian  men.  Selfishness  is  the 
essence  of  sin.  The  essence  of  God  is  love,  justice, 
righteousness.  He  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  Our 
business  is  to  live  the  Christ  life  over  again.  Christian 
beneficence  has  never  ceased  in  history,  though  it  has 
taken  many  forms  according  to  the  needs  of  each  time 
and  people.  The  systematic  study  of  human  society 
is  helpful  to  the  understanding  of  the  Bible ;  it  illumi- 
nates the  sacred  page.  The  revelation  of  the  divine 
character  and  will  is  made  in  the  form  of  history  and 
laws  given  to  families,  peoples  and  churches,  social 
institutions.  Christian  theology  is  the  systematic 
statement  of  the  biblical  truths.  Its  fundamental 
principle  is  that  God  is  holy.  Theology  shows  the 
logical  development  of  what  is  involved  in  the  ethical 


character  of  God.  Hence  Dr.  Northrup  introduced 
social  studies  into  the  theological  seminary  at  Morgan 
Park.  He  was  a  pioneer  and  prophet.  Not  content 
with  a  system  of  abstract  propositions,  he  showed 
that  one  who  loved  God  will  seek  the  best  way  of 
doing  good  to  men.  We  are  simply  moving  in  the 
direction  which  he  pointed  out.  Church  history 
unfolds  the  process  by  which  these  ideas  of  divine 
goodness  took  shape  in  social  life.  It  brings  us  to 
sociology  as  the  study  which  reveals  history  in  the 
making.  History  reveals  the  nature  of  Christianity 
by  contrast  with  the  errors  and  crimes  of  men,  and 
by  exhibiting  the  charities  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
department  of  pastoral  training  is  the  place  where 
sociology  comes  into  closest  contact  with  the  divinity 
school.  The  pastor  as  preacher,  leader  of  discipline, 
guide  of  conscience,  inspirer  of  good  works,  living 
exponent  of  Christian  love,  needs  to  get  the  clue  to 
the  complex  relations  of  contemporary  society.  Thus 
the  introduction  of  social  studies  into  the  collie  and 
professional  course  is  the  natural  and  legitimate  out- 
growth of  biblical,  theological,  historical,  and  profes- 
sional discipline.  We  do  not  propose  to  teach  men  to 
talk  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  to  play  the  charlatan  and 
pretender ;  but  we  do  seek  to  give  pastors  a  method 
of  study  which  will  enable  them  to  apply  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel  to  the  consciences  of  men,  and  to 
enable  them  intelligently  to  do  their  part  as  inspirers 
and  counselors  of  the  great  and  beneficent  work  of 
Christian  communities.  Christian  teaching  is  essen- 
tially missionary.  It  impels  us  to  give  ourselves  to 
missions  if  we  can;  to  give  our  money  when  we  can- 
not go ;  and  to  give  our  personal  service  among  our 
neighbors.  This  department  seeks  to  give  actual  dis- 
cipline in  beneficent  and  missionary  labors  here  in  our 
great  and  needy  city,  and  such  efforts  at  loving  service 
must  tend  to  direct  the  attention  and  sympathies  of 
students  toward  the  mission  fields  of  our  frontier  and 
abroad.  These  are  our  principles,  our  ideals,  and  our 
purposes.  We  ask  for  your  fraternal  counsels,  your 
criticism  and  your  prayers. 


MEMORIAL   SERVICE. 

THEATRE,  KENT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  S.-.W  P.M. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Ezekiel  G.  Robinson,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Apologetics  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  Benjamin  F.  Simpeon, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Divinity  School.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  IL 
li.  Wayland,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dr.  T.  W.  Goodspeed,  and  Head  Professor  George  W.  Northrup,  D J)^ 
LL.D.,  of  the  University.    These  addresses  are  printed  in  full  in  The  Standard  of  October  4, 1894. 
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The  following  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  committees,  were  read  first  at  called  meetings  of  the  two  Faculties, 
and  then  in  connection  with  the  memorial  service: 


Memorial  Resolution  on  Professor  Ezekiel  G. 
Robinson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  having  heard,  with  deep  sor- 
row, of  the  death  of  their  honored  colleague,  Ezekiel 
Gilman  Robinson,  desire  to  make  permanent  record  of 
their  high  appreciation  of  his  rare  character  as  a  man, 
of  his  distinction  as  an  educator,  of  his  abilities  as  a 
philosopher  and  a  theologian,  and  of  his  zeal  as  a 
Christian. 

Coming  among  us  after  he  had  already  grown  old 
in  the  service  of  education  and  religion  elsewhere,  it 
was  not  strange  that,  by  his  unusual  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  he  at  once  inspired  respect  in  all  and 
won  the  affection  of  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
enjoy  his  companionship. 

In  his  death  the  University  and  the  community 
suffer  a  grave  loss — a  loss  which  is,  however,  tempered 
by  the  reflection  that,  in  his  long  and  fruitful  life,  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  rich  and  enduring  legacy. 

It  was  voted  that  the  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Robinson. 


Memorial  Resolution  on  Assistant   Professor  Ben- 
jamin F.  Simpson. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Simpson  has  been  connected 
with  the  Divinity  School  as  student,  as  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Morgan  Park,  as  lifelong  friend,  and  finally 
as  an  instructor.  Thus  much  of  his  life  work  has  been 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  this  institution. 

We  desire  to  place  on  record,  so  far  as  words  can 
express  our  convictions,  our  sense  of  appreciation. 


Those  who  knew  him  best  were  impressed  with  his 
candor,  his  earnestness,  his  deep  and  patient  purpose, 
his  intellectual  hospitality  for  new  truth,  his  fidelity 
to  the  fundamental  verities  of  Christianity. 

As  a  preacher  he  avoided  all  appearance  of  false 
sensationalism,  and  sought  to  instruct,  inform,  and 
persuade  his  hearers.  In  his  written  papers  he  mani- 
fested a  sincere  soul,  moved  by  a  distinct  purpose,  to 
see  and  show  things  as  they  are.  As  a  teacher  he 
sought,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  success,  to  empha- 
size the  vital  phases  of  theology,  to  avoid  mere 
phrase-making,  and  to  shape  in  the  minds  of  students 
a  clear  and  consistent  method  of  independent  reason- 
ing. As  a  counsellor  he  was  serious,  careful,  prudent, 
and  safe,  and  his  judgments  were  characterized  by 
entire  fairness  and  friendly  purpose. 

In  all  his  conduct,  in  all  relations,  he  sought  to 
bring  his  thoughts  and  ways  under  the  law  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  whom  he  was  a  pure  and  sincere  follower. 

It  is  vain  to  try  to  estimate  the  amount  and  value 
of  the  service  of  such  a  life.  His  labors  for  mankind 
have  become  a  part  of  the  life  of  thousands,  hidden 
away  in  their  hearts  and  deeds.  He  wrought  more 
for  duty  than  for  praise,  and  the  fruits  of  effort, 
recognized  by  parishioners,  friends,  and  students,  will 
be  gathered  in  that  blessed  world  to  whose  happiness 
and  glory  he  has  been  so  early  called. 

To  those  who  mourn  him  in  the  intimate  sanctities 
of  domestic  life,  we  offer  our  sincere  and  loving  sym- 
pathy. May  the  consolations  of  the  Qlad  Tidings 
which  he  preached  be  the  balm  of  their  hurt  minds, 
and  may  the  Heavenly  Father,  who  alone  can  com- 
fort, cheer  and  bless  them  under  the  passing  clouds  of 
their  earthly  sorrow. 


ANNUAL  MEETING    OF    THE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

CHAPEL,  COBB  LECTURE  HALL. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  10:00  A.M. 


The  principal  topic  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Eiducation  Society  and  conference  of  the  alumni  and 
visiting  clergymen  was :  "  T?ie  Ministerial  Training 
fgow  demanded  and  the  Ways  and  Means  of  attain- 
ing U.'' 

Addressee  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Evans, 
D.D.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Head  Professor  Galusha 
Anderson ;  Rev.  E.  H.  Lovett,  of  Davenport,  la.;  Rev. 
Li.  A.  Clevenger,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Rev.  Q.  L.  Morrill,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  President  Harper.    The  Rev. 


L.  D.  Temple,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  also  forwarded  a 
paper  to  be  read  in  his  absence. 

Abstract  of  Addresses. 
Db.  Evans  : 

The  ministry  is  not  a  mere  profession.  The  lawyer 
cannot  say,  **  Woe  is  me  if  I  practice  not  law ; "  or  the 
physician,  '*Woe  is  me  if  I  dispense  not  pills  and 
drugs,*'  but  the  man  called  to  declare  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God  must  say :  "Woe  is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
Gospel.'*    The  importance  of  ministerial  education  is 
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admitted  by  all.  Higher  education  has  come  to  stay. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  general.  The  doors  of 
our  educational  institutions  swing  open  to  the  many. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  learned  ministry  fell  short 
of  the  power,  fire,  and  mighty  influence  that  charac- 
terized the  uneducated  ministry  in  many  places. 
That  was  the  time  of  ignorance  in  the  pew.  But  the 
pew  is  no  more  ignorant.  Students  for  the  ministry 
should  take  a  regular  university  course.  To  this 
they  should  add  full  theological  training.  They 
should  be  able  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Greek,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew.  I 
believe  in  textual  preaching.  I  believe  that  the  ser- 
mon should  be  the  text  unfolded.  Therefore  I  believe 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  young  minis- 
ters should  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
tongues  in  which  they  were  written,  and  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  English  Bible.  Ministerial  train- 
ing, to  meet  the  demands  of  this  age,  must  in  quality 
be  most  excellent,  and  in  quantity  most  liberal.  To 
get  such  training,  most  ministerial  students  must  be 
provided  with  the  silver  key  which  will  unlock  for 
them  the  doors  of  the  university  and  the  theological 
school.  When  a  church  believes  that  a  young  man, 
one  of  its  members,  is  called  to  the  ministry,  and  is 
licensed  to  preach,  this  same  church  should,  to  the 
very  best  of  its  ability,  aid  him,  if  necessary,  in  a 
pecuniary  way.  If  the  church  is  too  weak  to  aid  him, 
then  the  Education  Society  must  come  to  the  rescue. 
This  means  that  the  Society  should  come  into  very 
close  touch  with  the  churches. 

Head  Pbofessob  Galusha  Anderson  discussed  the 
following  propositions: 

1.  A  certain  general  preparation  is  needed  by  the 
ministry,  and  has  been  during  all  the  ages  of  the 
Christian  Church,  viz.:  the  discipline  which  enables 
one  to  think  clearly  and  consecutively  and  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  perspicuous  language. 

2.  The  ministry  at  all  times  has  needed,  and  now 
needs,  special  preparation  for  its  work,  (a)  The  min- 
istry needs  to  understand  thoroughly  the  general  con- 
tents of  every  book  of  the  Bible,  (b)  Pastors  should 
be  instructed  in  all  the  details  of  pastoral  duties,  (c) 
They  need  the  sj)ecial  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  preparation  for  our  times  should  be  (a)  a 
mastery,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  of  the  present  forms  of 
skepticism,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  best  methods  of 
meeting  this  skepticism,  on  its  own  grounds,  by  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  (h)  A  thorough  study  should 
be  given  to  economic  problems  and  the  attitude  which 
a  Christian  pastor  ought  to  hold  towards  them,  (c) 
He  should  study  the  work  and  methods  of  the  insti- 


tutional church,  and  be  prepared  to  adopt  them  so 
far  as  the  exigencies  of  any  community  where  he  is 
settled  may  demand  them. 

Mb.  Lovett  : 

We  are  really  finding  out  that  the  one  thing  that  we 
do  not  need  is  a  crowd  of  warm-hearted  enthusiastB 
who  will  not  learn  and  cannot  teach.  Success  in  any 
calling  is  the  result  of  practical  devotion  and  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  the  end  in  view.  Men  trained  to 
succeed  is  what  we  must  have ;  men  who  go  at  things 
and  bring  things  to  pass.  Our  work  must  not  be 
artistic,  but  the  wielding  of  a  specific  force  for  a  defi- 
nite object.  God  never  does  anything  for  humanity 
without  taking  a  man  into  the  partnership.  He  calls 
me  because  he  wants  a  man ;  I  am,  then,  to  make  my- 
self as  much  of  a  man  as  possible.  We  need  the  best. 
When  God  would  send  a  great  movement  he  calls  a 
Moses  or  a  Paul — men  of  the  broadest  and  completest 
culture.  Study  of  the  Word  of  God  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. The  minister  is  a  teacher  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  should  know  analytically  and  thoroughly  every 
chapter  and  verse  and  sentence  of  this  Book.  I 
declare  to  you  in  faith  that  the  Word  of  God  has 
nothing  to  fear,  but  everything  to  gain,  from  being 
thoroughly  known, — I  had  almost  said,  criticised.  But 
along  with  the  study  of  the  Word  should  go  the  culti- 
vation of  the  spiritual  life.  How  can  we  preach  Christ 
unless  we  know  him?  The  sweetness  of  heaven  and 
the  light  of  God  do  not  come  through  mere  eloquence. 
Let  there  be  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Let 
there  be  devotional  study  also.  I  have  confidence  that 
the  future  ministry  given  us  by  such  schools  as  this 
will  be  such  as  the  times  need.  Moses  was  a  man 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptiaos,  a  man 
mighty  in  word  and  deed.  May  God  give  us  many 
like  him,  possessing  the  wisdom  of  Egypt  and  the 
power  of  God. 

Mr.  Temple  : 

The  ministerial  office  is  prophetic.  Ministerial  labor 
is  both  constructive  and  dynamic.  Considered  his- 
torically, there  have  been  three  conceptions  of  training 
for  ministerial  service :  the  Monastic,  the  Seminarial, 
and  the  Gymnasial.  Neither  of  the  methods  thus 
suggested  is  adequate  to  secure  the  ministerial  train- 
ing now  demanded.  The  needed  culture  must  have  a 
mystical  element.  A  high  degree  of  spiritual  power  in 
the  churches  is  of  first  importance.  The  minister 
must  come  to  know  God,  must  be  a  man  of  prayer, 
must  secure  that  mysterious,  elusive  power  which  is 
the  special  gift  of  God's  Spirit.  The  desired  training 
must  also  have  a  practical  side.  The  minister  must 
learn  by  experience  among  men  how  to  reach  and 
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move  men.  Students  should  do  some  mission  work  in 
connection  with  their  study.  This  training  must  like- 
wise include  intellectual  culture,  must  give  him  a 
mind  well  disciplined  and  well  stored.  A  full  course 
in  one  of  the  best  colleges  should  be  taken,  if  possible. 
The  college  should  be  Christian,  but  one  where  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  most  catholic.  Systematic  theology 
should  have  first  place  in  the  divinity  school.  Bib- 
lical theology  also  should  be  taught,  especially  in  its 
relations  to  all  living  questions  touching  industrial, 
social,  and  political  life.  The  proper  training  for  one 
age  is  the  proper  training  for  any  age.  Yet  ours  is  a 
critical  period,  and  demands  the  broadest  and  the  best. 

Mb.  Mobbill,  having  as  his  special  theme  "  The  Need 
of  Musical  Training  in  the  Ministry,^'  made  the 
following  remarks : 
Music  is  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  and  superior  to  oth- 
ers in  the  direct  expression  of  emotions,  not  only  of 
festal  joy  and  military  enthusiasm,  but  also  of  reli- 
^ous  worship.     It   is    the  breath    of   Christianity, 
whether  its  notes  be  voiced  by  nature,  instrument,  or 
human  lips.    Music  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  minis- 
ter in  respect  to  society,  Sunday  service,  and  reaching 
tbe  masses.    Musically,  we  may  be  all  things  to  all 


men  and  win  some  to  Christ.  There  are  times  when 
the  minister  should  be  half  piano  or  organ.  He  should 
have  sufficient  knowledge  of  music  and  interest  in  his 
choir  to  know  whether  during  the  week  it  has  been 
worldly,  if  not  wicked ;  has  thought  more  of  dancing 
than  of  doctrine,  of  euchre  than  the  Eucharist,  and 
intends  to  conclude  his  appeal  to  the  unsaved  with 
snatches  from  Faust  or  Somnambula.  He  should  be 
able  to  strike  the  right  key  and  lead  the  singing  in  a 
prayer  meeting,  and  should  never  forget  that  the 
power  of  song  lies  in  the  words  and  associations,  as 
well  as  in  the  music. 

Music  is  the  one  lan^ua'^e  which  Babel  left  uncon- 
founded.  No  ministerial  student  can  afford  to  be 
ignorant  of  what  comes  to  the  soul  as  words  do  to  the 
mind,  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  principles 
and  precepts  of  Christianity,  whose  empire  of  music 
goes  beyond  the  grave.  Every  divinity  school  should 
have  a  chair  of  music,  to  teach  its  students  to  make 
the  most  of  themselves  along  the  line  of  what  on  earth 
is  an  expression  of  faith  in  God,  hope  for  humanity, 
and  love  for  Christ,  and  in  heaven  is  merged  into  the 
hallelujah  chorus  whose  soprano  is  grace,  whose  bass 
is  the  righteousness  of  God,  whose  tenor  is  mercy,  and 
whose  alto  is  peace. 


THE   THEOLOGICAL    UNION. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Union  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  2,  at  7:30 
o'clock,  in  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church,  the  address 

of  the  occasion  being  delivered  by  the  Reverend  J.  L. 

Jackson,  D.D.,  of  Grand  Eapids,  Michigan.  "  Liberty 
and  Loyalty  "  was  the  si)eaker'8  theme.  The  following 
is  an  abstract  of  his  address : 

Some  time  ago  in  one  of  our  denominational  papers 
was  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Theological  Margin." 
It  put  the  question  whether  the  time  had  not  come 
when  there  must  be  conceded  to  Bible  students  a 
margin  for  free  and  open  inquiry.  It  asked  whether 
the  authors  of  the  Westminster  Confession  had 
epoken  the  very  last  word,  and  for  all  time  the  author- 
itative word,  upon  such  doctrines  as  that  of  the 
divine  sovereignty  in  human  salvation,  or  that  of  elect 
infants.  We  might  truly  say  that  without  this  mar- 
^n  for  investigation  there  would  be  little  opportunity 
for  thoughtful  men  to  serve  their  age.  It  is  only  by 
freely  granting  this  margin  that  we  can  hope  to  retain 
the  loyal  services  of  such  men.  Indeed  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  liberty  is  the  condition  of  loyalty 
— that  where  there  is  no  liberty  there  is  no  loyalty 
worth  the  name  —  that  in  proportion  as  the  defenders 


of  truth  gain  such  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their 
cause  that  they  can  safely  grant  the  largest  liberty 
they  will  be  rewarded  by  the  most  unswerving  loyalty 
We  know  that  for  centuries  it  seemed,  even  to  good 
men,  that  the  only  way  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
faith  was  to  destroy  heretics.  It  never  seemed  to 
them  that  the  truth  was  strong  and  was  able  to  defend 
itself.  Happily,  the  religious  world  has  at  last 
learned  its  lesson.  We  maintain  the  right  of  every 
man  to  hold  his  own  religious  opinions  without 
molestation.  Between  the  policy  of  Calvin  to  burn 
heretics  and  that  of  Roger  Williams  to  give  them 
shelter,  today  universal  Protestantism  chooses  the 
latter.  We  have  found  that  religious  freedom  is  the 
foundation  and  surety  of  a  pure  Christianity.  The 
disadvantages  to  the  Christian  religion  through  its 
division  into  numerous  sects  is  outweighed  in  the 
liberty  thus  given  to  all  to  teach  and  to  hold  truth  as 
the  enlightened  conscience  has  received  it.  Intelli- 
gent people  outside  the  church  frequently  express  their 
surprise  at  the  steady  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Baptist  churches  in  this  country.  The  key  to  our  prob- 
lem is  loyalty  to  Bible  teaching  and  liberty  in  Bible 
interpretation.     Baptists  have  no  credal  statement 
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We  have  Articles  of  Faith,  but  they  are  not  authori- 
tative. Our  congregational  church  polity  has  been 
to  us  a  bulwark  of  liberty.  We  never  needed  the 
services  of  the  heresy-hunter.  Give  a  man  freedom 
and  he  finds  his  place.  Truth  draws  her  own  lines, 
and  liberty  executes  her  will  with  unerring  exactness. 
In  this  Baptist  denomination  to  which  we  belong 
there  is  room  for  men  who  do  not  agree  on  many 
questions,  so  long  as  they  bind  themselves  together  by 
the  great  truths  which  have  been  committed  to  us  to 
preach  and  practice. 

VISITING    MINISTERS  IN   ATTENDANCE   AT   THE    OOTOBEB 
CONVOCATION. 

H.  L.  Wayland,  J>,D,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  W.  Everts,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

O.  O.  Fletcher,  D.D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

President  D.  B.  Purington,  LL.D.,  Granville,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  ChaflPee,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

D.  Heagle,  D.D.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
W.  T.  Van  Cleave,  Delphi,  Ind. 

J.  L.  Jackson,  D.D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
A.  E.  Kitchen,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
R.  E.  Manning,  Detroit,  Mich. 
J.  W.  Ashby,  Chicago. 
A.  M.  Bacon,  Chicago. 
F.  Berry,  Pullman. 

E.  H.  Brooks,  Aurora. 
R.  C.  Bryant,  Wheaton. 
M.  W.  Buck,  Dundee. 
J.  T.  Burhoe,  Ottawa. 

E.  C.  M.  Burnham,  Wheaton. 
J.  W.  Cabeen,  Chicago. 

E.  C.  Cady,  Rozetta. 

C.  K.  Colver,  Chicago. 

D.  H.  Cooley,  D.D.,  Morgan  Park. 
J.  M.  Coon,  Englewood. 

L.  A.  Crandall,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

F.  G.  Davies,  Streator. 
H.  A.  Delano,  Evanston. 

G.  Frederick,  D.D.,  Englewood. 
W.  D.  Fuller,  Morgan  Park. 

J.  R.  Gow,  Hyde  Park. 

M.  W.  Haynes,  D.D.,  Englewood. 

Charles  Henry,  Chicago. 


P.  S.  Henson,  1>J>.,  Chicago. 
Thomas  Howland,  Chatsworth. 
D.  C.  Hughes,  Lexington. 

A.  C.  Kelly,  South  Chicago. 
W.  C.  Mac  Naul,  Chicago. 

B.  F.  Martin,  Berwyn. 
George  McGinnis,  Lawndale. 
J.  F.  MUls,  Urbana. 

D.  T.  Morrill,  D.D.,  La  Grange. 
A.  K.  Morrill,  La  Grange. 

E.  A.  Orr,  Chicago. 

A.  K.  Parker,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

C.  Perrin,  Ph.D.,  Chicago. 
I.  W,  Read,  Chicago. 

E.  K.  Reynolds,  Deer  Creek. 
W.  B.  Riley,  Chicago. 

W.  L.  Riley,  Fairbury. 

F.  H.  Rowley,  Oak  Park. 

H.  O.  Rowlands,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

J.  A,  Smith,  D.D.,  Morgan  Park. 

T.  L.  Smith,  Chicago. 

E.  A.  Stone,  D.D.,  Champaign. 

M.  C.  Stonecipher,  East  Lynn. 

O.  W.  Van  Osdel,  D.D..  Galesburg. 

W.  M.  Walker,  Elgin. 

J.  K.  Wheeler,  Chicago. 

Geo.  R.  Wood,  Joliet. 

O.  P.  Bestor,  Evansville,  Wis. 

L.  A.  Clevenger,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Frederick  Evans,  D.D.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  J.  Gorham,  Hudson,  Wis. 

H.  Happell,  Baraboo,  Wis. 

C.  A.  Hobbs,  D.D.,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Joseph  Mountain,  Albany,  Wis. 

M.  A.  Packer,  Millard,  Wis. 

C.  N.  Patterson,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

W.  B.  Stubbert,  Clinton,  Wis. 

E.  W.  White,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

G.  L.  Morrill,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
J.  A.  Lapham,  Osage,  la. 

E.  H.  Lovett,  Davenport,  la. 

E.  H.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

L.  D.  Osborn,  Elgin. 

J.  P.  Thoms,  LL.D.,  Chicago. 

H.  J.  White,  Joliet. 

A.  W.  Clark,  Omaha,  Neb. 


UNIVEESITY  EXTENSION  CONFERENCES. 

JULY  25  AND  SEPTEMBER  8. 

The  first  midsummer  University  Extension  Confer-  pectedly  large.  Addresses  were  made  by  President 
ence  was  held  Thursday,  July  26,  in  the  Lecfure  iJoom  Harper  on  "University  Extension  Affiliation,"  Dr. 
of  Cobb  Lecture   Hall.    The  attendance  was  unex-      Shepardson  on  **  The  University  Extension  Idea,"  and 
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AsBociate  Professor  Thatcher  on  "Correspondence 
Study."  The  central  idea  of  the  conference  was  to 
interest  the  instructors  from  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  who  were  present  at  the  Summer  Quarter, 
with  a  view  to  securing  their  individual  and  academic 
cooperation  in  furthering  the  cause  of  University 
Extension.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  seemed  to 
be  accomplished,  so  far  as  arousing  the  interest  of 
those  present  was  concerned.  Some  suggestions  were 
made  toward  the  furtherance  of  the  idea  of  University 
Extension  Affiliation. 


Another  University  Extension  Conference  was  held 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  September  8,  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  Young  Men*8  Christian  Association^  153 
La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  President  Harper  opened 
the  conference.  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  Chicago,  and  that  this  end  is  to  be  attained  not  only 
through  the  admission  of  students  to  residence,  but 
also  through  the  extension  of  the  educational  activi- 
ties of  the  University  throughout  the  city.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  special  aim  of  this  conference  was  the 
setting  forth  of  what  can  be  done  to  further  this  aim 
through  the  organization  of  classes  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

President  Harper  then  placed  the  meeting  in  the 
hands  of  Associate  Professor  Butler,  the  Director  of 
the  University  Extension  Division.    Professor  Butler 


gave  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  University  Exten- 
sion Congress  in  London,  and  pointed  out  the 
importance  that  University  Extension  has  assumed 
in  England,  as  shown  by  the  eminence  of  the  men  who 
took  part  as  leaders  in  the  sessions  of  the  congress. 
The  speaker  further  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
entire  clearness  as  to  aims  and  methods  of  University 
Extension  work  on  the  part  of  promoters,  instructors, 
and  students. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Clement  spoke  of  the  work  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  it  as  a 
student.  Mr.  Clement  had  received  instruction  in 
classes  conducted  by  Head  Professor  Hale  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  F.  J.  Miller.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm 
of  the  opportunities  and  advantages  offered  to  stu- 
dents who  cannot  reside  at  the  University. 

Mr.  Charles  Zeublin  spoke  of  the  general  aspects  of 
the  Extension  movement ;  after  which  Mr.  Jerome  H. 
Raymond,  Secretary  of  the  Class-study  Department, 
spoke  in  detail  of  the  plans  and  prospects  of  that 
department  of  University  Extension  work  for  the 
coming  season.  Much  interest  in  this  phase  of  the 
work  was  manifested  by  numerous  and  pertinent 
questions  asked  by  members  of  the  audience.  Thanks 
were  voted  on  behalf  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  audience  present,  for  the  courtesy  extended  by  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  permitting  the 
use  of  their  assembly  room  for  this  conference, 

[See  the  University  Extension  World,  October, 
1894,  63-80.] 


GENERAL  MEETINGS    OF  ALL  DIVISIONS    OF  THE   UNIVERSITY, 

JULY— SEPTEMBER. 
CHAPEL,  COBB  LECTURE  HALL,  MONDAYS,  AT  12:30  P.M. 

During  the  Summer  Quarter  general  meetings  were  held  on  Mondays,  instead  of  the  usual  weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  several  divisions  of  the  University,  as  follows  : 

July  16.    Professor  Benjamin  S.  Terry,  A  Restatement  of  some  old  Principles  of  Education, 
July  30.    PREsiDEirr  W.  R  Harper,  Som£  of  the  Aims  of  the  University, 
August  27.    Dr.  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  The  Study  of  Biology. 


OFFICIAL  ACTION  OF  THE  BOARD    OF  TRUSTEES. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  after  January  1, 1895,  undergraduate  and  unclassified  students  taking 
a  fourth  course  will  be  charged  an  additional  tuition  fee  equal  to  one-third  the  regular  tuition  fee. 
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Ci)e  ^niberisits  (proper.) 

DIRECTORY   OP   OFFICERS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND   FELLOWS  IN   ALL   DEPART- 
MENTS OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


Abbreviations:— B=Beecher  Hall;  D=Divmity  Dormitory;  P=Nancy  Footer  Hall;  G=Graduate 
Dormitory;  K=Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  Kl=Kelly  Hall;  R=Ryer8on  Physical  Laboratory;  Sn=SneU 
Hall;  W=Walker  Museum. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  in  parentheses,  refer  to  the  floors  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Numerals  indicate  the  numbers  of  recitation  rooms  for  the  Winter  Quarter. 


Abbott,  Frank  Frost  *  Prof,  and  Examiner. 

(B.2-8) 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Alden,  G.  H.,  FeL 

5800  Jackson  av. 
Anderson,  Galusha,  Head  Prof, 

(D.7)  Morgan  Park. 

Anderson,  Kate,  Tutor. 

(Gymnasium)  KI. 

Angell,  James  R,  Assist.  Prof. 

(R.  33)  32  G. 

Arnolt,  W.  Muss-,  Instr.  and  Assist.  Rec. 

(D.  16)  5607  Washington  av. 

Atkins,  E.  C,  Trustee. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Austin,  R.  H..  Trustee. 


Hotel  Lakota, 

Freeport. 

438,  57th  St. 

2957  Indiana  av. 

357,  58th  St. 

5836  Drexel  av. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 


Bailey,  Joseph  M.,  Trustee. 
Barrett,  Stores  Barrows,  Fel. 

Barrows,  John  Henry,  Prof  Led 

(D.  16) 
Baur,  George,  Assist.  Prof 

(W.  3d  floor) 
Bemis,  Edward  W.,  Assoc.  Prof 

(A.  5}. 
Bergeron,  Eugene,  Assist  Prof 

(B.16) 
Bernhard,  Adolph,  Assist. 

(K.)  5622  Ellis  av. 

Blackburn,  Francis  Adelbert,  Assist.  Prof 

(D.  9)  5802  Jackson  av. 

Blake,  E.  Nelson,  Pres.  of  Trust,  of  Theol.  Union. 

Arlington,  Mass. 
Boardman,  George  Dana,  Prof  Lect. 

Philadelphia. 
Boise,  James  Robinson,  Prof 

'  (D.  11-12) 
Bolza,  Oskar,  Prof 

(R.38) 
BowEN,  Charles  C,  Trustee. 


BowEN,  Mary,  Fel. 

*  On  leave  of  absonco. 


361,  65th  St.,  Englewood. 

5721  Monroe  av. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Oxford,  England. 


Boyd,  James  Harrington,  Tutor. 

(R.36) 
Boyer,  E.  R.,Fe^ 

Brainard,  Harriet  C,  Hon,  FeL 

Brayton,  William  B.,  lYustee. 

Breasted,  James  H.,  Assist, 

(D.  12-16) 
Brode,  Howard  S.,  Fel 

Bronson,  Frank  M.,  Assist.  Prof, 

Brown,  George  L.,  Fel, 


357, 58th  St. 

536,6lBtBt, 

1301  Wabash  sly. 

Blue  Island* 

Cairo,  Egypt. 

804, 6ith  St. 

Morgan  Park. 

5709  Drexel  av. 

6041  Oglesby  av. 


Buck,  Carl  D.,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(B.4) 
BuLKLEY,  Julia  E.,*  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

23  Friestrasse,  Ztlrich,  Switzerland. 

Burgess,  Isaac  Bronson,  Assoc,  Prof, 

Morgan  Park. 
BuRNHAM.  S.  W.,  Prof. 

(R.)  3647  Vincennes  av. 

Burton,  Ernest  D.,  Head  Prof. 

(D.  15)  Hotel  Barry. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Director 

of  University  Extension  Division. 

(A.  5)  5625  Monroe  av. 

Caldwell,  Ernest  L.,  Instr, 

Morgan  Park. 
Calvert,  George  C,  Fel, 

6009  Ellis  av. 
Capps,  Edward,*  Assist,  Prof, 

(B.  2-8)  Munich,  Germany. 

Carman,  George  Noble,  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

Morgan  Park. 
Carpenter,  Frederic  Ives,  Hon,  Fel, 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 

Castle,  Clarence  F.,  Assist,  Prof, 

(B.  7)  5440  Monroe  av. 

Catterall,  R.  C.  H.,  Reader. 

(C.  7  and  8)  438,  57th  st. 
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Chambeblin,  Thomas  Chbowdeb,  Hectd  Prof, 

and  Director  of  the  Muaeume, 

(W.)  5041  MadiBon  av. 

Chandleb,  Charles,  Prof. 

(B.  5  and  7)  5731  Monroe  av. 

Chapman,  John  H.,  Trustee, 

136  West  Washington  st. 
Chase,  Charles  W.,  Dir,  Univ,  Press, 

(A,  3)  438,  57th  st. 

Chase,  Wayland  Johnson,  Instr, 

Morgan  Park. 
Child,  Charles  M.,  Fel, 

Clapp,  Cornelia  M.,  Fel, 

3154  Prairie  av. 
Clark,  S.  H.,  Instr, 

(K.  Theatre)    Vermont  apartments,  5l8t  boul. 
Coffin,  Fulton  J.,  Fel, 

(D.  16)  23  G. 

Conger,  Charles  T.,  Assist, 

(C.  9)  21  G. 

Cooke,  Ejlizabeth,  Fel. 

Non-resident. 
CoKNisH,  Robert  H.,  Assist.  Prof, 

Morgan  Park. 
Corthell,  Elmer  L.,  Tnistee, 

37  Bellevue  pi.;  184  La  Salle  st. 
Coulter,  John  M.,  Prof,  Lect. 

(W.  3d  floor)  Lake  Forest. 

C RANDALL,  Clark  Eugene,  Instr, 

(A.  5)  5455  Monroe  av. 

Crandall,  Begina  K.,  Fel, 

45  B. 
Crow,  Martha  Foote,  Assist,  Prof. 

(D2) 
Cl'btiss,  Riohard  S.,  Docent. 

(K.) 
Cutler,  Susan  Rhoda,  Fel. 


Cutting,  Starr  W.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(B.  9  and  10). 
Dahl,  Olaus,  Lecturer, 

(A.  5;  B.  9  and  10) 
Dains,  P^ank  B.,  Fel. 

Davis,  Walter  S.,  Fel. 

IDat,  William  H.,  Fel. 

(non-resident.) 
Dewey,  John,  Head  Prof, 

(C.  14) 
Dickson,  Leonard  E.,  Fel, 


2970  Groveland  av. 

2545  Indiana  av. 

438,  57th  St. 

5606  Ellis  av. 

15  G. 

5759  Madison  av. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

Oxford,  England. 

5418  Greenwood  av. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 


DixsoN,  Zella  a.,  Assist.  Libr. 

(General  Library.)  The  Geneva,  57th  st. 

Donaldson,  Henry  Herbert,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(K.14;42)  

Kli^rman,  Ferdinand,  Assist. 

(R.) 
Srickson,  F^nk  M.,  Fel. 


KrCLESHYMER,  ALBERT  C,  Assist, 

(K.37) 
Felsenthal,  Eli  B.,  Trustee. 


5428  Monroe  av. 
5729  Kimbark  av. 
6461  Myrtle  av. 
223,  54th  St. 
472,  47th  St. 


5722  Kimbark  av. 
5810  Drexel  av. 

26  F. 
Hotel  Barry. 

4543  Greenwood  av. 

27  B. 
351,  58th  St. 

38  F. 


Fertig,  James  W.,  Fel. 

Fowler,  Frank  Hamilton,  Fel. 

France,  Wilmer  C,  Fel. 

Freund,  Ernst,  Instr. 

(C.  10) 
GippORD,  O.  p..  Trustee, 

Gilbert,  Emma  Large,  Fel, 

Gillespie,  William,  Fel, 

Goldthwaite,  Nellie  E.,  Fel. 

Goodman,  Edward,  Trustee. 

4406  Ellis  av. 
GooDSPEED,  George  Stephen,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(D.  16)  Hotel  Barry. 

GooDSPEED,  Thomas  W.,  Secretary  of  Trustees, 

(A.  7)  5630  Kimbark  av. 

GoRDis,  W.  S.,  Fel, 

5620  Ellis  av. 
Gordon,  Charles  H.,  Fel, 

6046  Washington  av. 
Grant,  John  C,  Dean,  Kenwood  Institute, 

2011  Michigan  av. 
Grose,  Howard  Benjamin,  Assist,  Prof,  Rec, 
and  Registrar, 

(A.  ir  5620  Ellis  av. 

GuNDERSEN,  H.,  Assist  Prof, 

7700  Wallace  st..  Auburn  Park. 
Hale,  George  E.,  Assoc.  Prof, 

(Kenwood  Observatory)         4545  Drexel  boul. 
Hale,  William  Gardner,  Head  Prof. 

(B.  2  and  8)  5833  Monroe  av. 

Hamilton,  D.  G.,  Trustee. 

2929  Michigan  av. 
Hammond,  Theodore  M.,  Steward. 

6150  Wharton  av. 
Hanoook,  Harris,  Assist, 

(R.  35^0)  5714  Kimbark  av. 

Harding,  William  F.,  Fel. 

5816  Washington  av. 
ELardy,  Sarah  MoLean,  Fel. 

6023  Ellis  av. 
Harper,  Robert  Francis,  Assoc.  Prof, 

(D.  12-16)  Hotel  Barry. 

Harper,  William  Rainev,  President. 

(A.  9)  5657  Washington  av. 

Heidel,  William  A.,  Fel. 

5488  Ellis  av. 
Heim,  Ephraim  M.,  Fel. 

5727  Kimbark  av. 
Henderson,  Charles  Richmond,  Assoc.  Prof,  and 


Chaplain, 
(C.fi) 
Henry,  William  E.,  Fel. 

Henson,  p.  S.,  Trustee, 

Herrick,  Robert  Welch,  Instr, 

(D.l) 
Hesse,  Bernhard  Conrad,  Fel, 


51,  53d  St. 

5515  Woodlawn  av, 

3249  S.  Park  av. 

5747  Lexington  av. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
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Hewitt,  C.  E.,  Financial  Secretary, 

(A.  4) 
Hill,  William,  Instr. 

(C.  3  and  5) 
HiNOKLEY,  Francis  E.,  Trustee, 


HiRsoH,  Emil  G.,  Prof. 

(D.  13} 
HoBBs,  Glen  M.,  Tutor. 

HoLDEN,  W.  H.,  Trustee. 

Holmes,  William  H.,  Prof. 

(W.) 
HoLST,  Hermann  Eduard  von,  Head  Prof  , 

(C.  7  and  9)  *>-^^  ^ 

Hoover,  William,  Assist.  Prof. 

(A.  5) 
Hopkins,  Thomas  Cramer,  Fel. 


5535  Lexington  av. 

16  G. 

Lake  Forest. 

3612  Grand  boul. 

5625  Monroe  av. 

500  W.  Monroe  st. 

87  Potomac  av. 
^rof. 
255  E.  6l8t  St. 

Athens,  Ohio. 

6149  Woodlawn  av. 

1330  Unity  Building. 

5735  Washington  av. 


LaMonte,  Lillian,  Fel. 


HouRWiCH,  Isaac  A.,  Docent. 

(C.  7  and  9) 
HowLAND,  George  C,  Instr. 

(B.  12  and  13) 
HoxiE,  Robert  F.,  Fel. 

5727  Kimbark  av. 
HuLBERT,  Eri  Baker,  Head  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(D.  2-7)  Hotel  Barry. 

HussEY,  George  B.,  Docent. 

(B.  2-8)  24  G. 

Hutchinson,  Charles  L.,  Treasurer. 

217  LaSalle  st.;  2709  Prairie  av. 
Iddings,  Joseph  Paxson,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(W.)  5757  Madison  av. 

Ikuta,  Massuo,  Assist. 

(K.)  344,  57th  st. 

Jensen,  Nels  Peter,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

2719  Indiana  av. 
JoppE,  Solomon  A.,  Fel. 

179  Johnson  st. 
Johnson,  Franklin,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(D.  2-7)  Hotel  Barry. 

Jones,  Laura  A.,  Fel. 

21  F. 
Jordan,  Edwin  O.,  Instr. 

(K.  13)  5316  Jackson  av. 

JcDsoN,  Harry  Pratt,  Head  Prof,  and  Dean 


of  the  Faculty. 

(6.9) 
Kent,  Charles  F.,  Instr. 

(A.  5  and  D.  16) 
Kern,  Paul  Oscar,  Fel. 


Hotel  Barry. 

2G. 

5827  Kimbark  av. 

270,  56th  St. 


Klbnze,  Camillo  von,  Instr. 

(B.  9-11) 
Knapp,  William  Ireland,  Head  Prof.* 

(B.  12-16)  5116  Madison  av. 

KoHLSAAT,  Hermann  H.,  Trustee. 

2978  Prairie  av. 
Kt^MMEL,  Henry  B.,  Fel. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
Lagergren,  Carl  G.,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

Morgan  Park. 

*  Id  Europe,  on  leave  of  abBence. 


31  F. 

5747  Lexington  av. 

5630  Ingleside  av. 


Laughlin,  J.  Laurence,  Head  Prof. 

(0.3) 
Laves,  Kurt,  Reader. 

(R.35) 
Lawrence,  William  M.,  Trustee. 

492  W.  Monroe  st 
Lengfeld,  Felix,  Instructor, 

(K.20) 
Lewis,  Edwin  H.,  Tutor. 

(D.7) 
LiNGLE,  David  J.,  Instr. 

(R.36) 
LiNsooTT,  Henry  Farrar,  Fel 


LocY,  William  A.,  Fel. 


5515  Woodlawn  av. 
6032  Ellis  av. 
477.  56th  St. 
4000  Drexel  boul. 
Lake  Forest. 
6460  Oglesby  av. 
17  Sn. 


LoEB,  Jacques,  Assist.  Prof. 

(R.  34  and  38) 
Lovett,  Robert  Morss,  Instr. 

(D.8) 
Mallory,  Hbrvey  Foster,  Fel. 

Keene  Hotel. 
Mann,  Charles  W.,  Dean,  Chicago  Academy. 

786  W.  Jackson  st. 
Maschke,  Heinrich,  Assist.  Prof. 

(R.  35-40)  5721  Monroe  av. 

Mathews,  Shailer,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(D.  15)  Hotel  Barry. 

McClintock,  William  D.,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(D.  8)  5745  Madison  av. 

McLeish,  Andrew,  Trustee. 

Glencoe. 
McLennan,  S.  F.,  Assist. 

(R.  33)  615,  55th  st. 

Mead,  Albert  D.,  Fel. 

17  Ray  st. 
Mead,  George  H.,  Assist.  Prof. 

(C.  14)  Jackson  av.  and  58th  st. 

Merriam,  John  C,  Docent. 

(W.)  5509  Monroe  av. 

Merrill,  Harriet  B.,  Fel. 

12  Kl. 
Meyer,  Adolph,  Docent. 

(K.  14;42)  Kankakee. 

MicHELSON,  Albert  A.,  Head  Prof. 

(R.  26)  125,  5l8t  St. 

Miller,  Adolph  C,  Prof. 

(C.  3)  Hotel  Bany. 

Miller,  Prank  Justus,  Assist.  Prof,  and  Assist. 

Exam. 

(A.  8  and  B.  7) 
Million,  John  W.,  Fel. 


MoNCRiEP,  J,  W.,  Assist.  Prof. 
Moore,  Addison  W.,  Fel. 


5410  Madison  av. 
3226  Calumet  av. 

6032  Ellis  av. 

6025  Ellis  av. 

6032  Ellis  av. 


Moore,  Clifford  H.,  Instr. 

(B.2-8) 
Moore,  Eliakim  Hastings,  Prof. 

(R  35-40)  5830  Washington  av. 

Morgan,  Oscar  T.,  Fel. 

Des  Moines,  la. 
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MoBBisoN,  A.  M.,  Assistant 

(R.) 
MoBT£N,  Nels  H.,  Assist.  Prof, 


MosLEY,  Joel  R.,  Feh 


Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Trustee. 
6027  Ellis  av.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rust,  Henry  A.,  Comptroller  and  Trustee. 
Morgan  Park.  (A.  7)  1  Aldine  Square. 

Ryerson,  Martin  A.,  President  of  Trustees. 
Macon,  Ga.  701  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building ;  4851 

MouLTON,  Richard  Green,  Prof.  Drexel  Boulevard. 

(A.  5)  Hotel  Windermere.  Salisbury,  Rollin  D.,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

MuLPiNOER,  George  A.,  Reader.  (W.)  5540  Monroe  av. 

(B.  10)  6046  Oglesby  av.  Sandell,  Eric,  Assist.  Prof. 

MuNsoN,  John  P.,  Fel.  Morgan  Park 

25  Perry  av.  Schobinger,  John  J.,  Dean,  The  Harvard  School. 
Nbedham,  C.  W.,  Trustee.  Morgan  Park. 

Washington,  D.C.  Sen  will,  Ferdinand,  Tutor.* 
Nep,  John  Ulric,  Prof.  (C.  5-8)  Florence,  Italy. 

(K.  14)  5425  Cottage  Grove  av.  Scopield,  Cora  L.,  Fel. 

Nepp,  Theodore  L.,  Fel.  35  B. 

543,  55th  St.  ScRiBNBB,  S.  A.,  Trustee. 
NoRTHRUP,  George  Washington,  Head  Prof.  Room  303, 169  Jackson ;  226  Ashland  boul. 

(D.  2)  5735  Monroe  av.  Scrogin,  L.  P.,  Trustee. 

Owen,  William  Bishop,  Tutor.  Lexington. 

(B.  4)  5719  Monroe  av.  See,  T.  J.  J.,  Assist. 

Palmer,  Alice  Freeman,  Prof,  and  Dean.  (R.  35)  5630  Ingleside  av. 

(C.  5-8)  Kl.  Shepardson,  Francis  Wayland,  Assi^. 

Parker,  Alonzo  K.,  Trustee.  (A.  5) 

43J^  Seeley  av.  SmPLEY,  Frederick  W.,  Fel 
Parker,  A.  O.,  Chief  Eng.  and  Superintendent. 

248,  53d  St.  Shorey,  Daniel  L.,  Tru>stee. 
Patrick,  F.  W.,  Trustee. 

Marengo.  Shorey,  Paul,  Prof. 
Peck,  Ferd.  W.,  Trustee.  (B.  2) 

1826  Michigan  av.  Siebenthal,  Claude  E.,  Fel. 
Peet,  Charles  E.,  Fel. 

5620  Ellis  av.  Slaught,  Herbebt  E.,  Reader. 
Penrose,  R.  A.  F.,  Jb.,  Assoc.  Prof.  (R.)  440,  64th  st.,  Englewood. 

(W.)  5540  Monroe  av.  Small,  Albion  W.,  Head  Prof. 

Pebben,  C,  Trustee.  (C.  10)  5731  Washington  av. 

978  W.  Adams  st.  Small,  Charles  Porter,  Exam.  Physician. 
Peterson,  F.,  Trustee.                                      •  (Waite  Block),  53d  st.  and  Lake  av. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Smith,  Alexander,  Assist.  Prof. 
Pillsbuby,  Hon.  Geobge  A.,  Trustee.  (K.  20  and  36)  5724  Madison  av. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Smith,  Fbedebick  A.,  Trustee. 


5475  Kim  bark  av. 

14  G. 

5520  Woodlawn  av. 

5516  Woodlawn  av. 


Poyen-Bellisle,  Ren£  de,  Assist 

(B.  15) 
Pratt,  Alice  E.,  Fel. 


Pkice,  Iba  Maubice,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(D.  15) 
QuEREAu.  Edmund  C,  Assist. 

(W.) 
Rayoropt,  J.  E.,  Assist. 

(Gymnasium). 
Raymond,  Jerome  H.,  Sec.  Class-study 

(A.  5)  6054  Sheridan  av, 

Read,  Eliphalet  A.,  Fel. 


174  Oakland  boul. 
21  F. 
Morgan  Park. 
5757  Madison  av. 
21  Sn. 


25, 132  La  Salle ;  Hotel  Metropole. 
Smith,  J.  A.,  Trustee. 

69  Dearborn  st. 
Smith,  James  Archy,  Fel. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
Smith,  Willard  A.,  Trustee. 

818  The  Rookery ;  3256  Rhodes  av. 
Squires,  Vernon  Purinton,  Fel. 

14  G. 
Stagg,  a.  Alonzo,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(Gymnasium)  5728  Madison  av. 

Starr,  Frederick,  Assist.  Prof. 
10Q  T%  (W.  3d  floor)  5800  Jackson  av. 

129  D.      Stetson,  Herbebt  Lee,  Dean^  Des  Moines  Collie. 

Des  Moines,  £)wa. 
^«      Stibglitz,  Julius,  Instr. 
,  ^  _  (K.  24)  5479  Lexington  av. 

^  ^       „  ^    ,  .  10  * .     Stbatton,  Samuel  W.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

Robebtson,  Geo.  Eustis.  Cashier.  (R.  29)  5717  Madison  av. 

(A.  1)  5646  Monroe  av.      Stbong,  Chables  A.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

Robebtson,  Josephine  C,  Cataloguer.  (R.  and  C.  13-17)  5516  Woodlawn  av. 

(General  Library)  5718  Kimbark  av.      Stuabt,  Henbt  W.,  Fel. 

Robebtson,  Luanna,  Instr.  6025  Ellis  av. 

Morgan  Park.  •in  Europe,  on  leave  of  absence. 


Reynolds,  Myba,  Assist. 

(D.8) 
Reynolds,  Emily  K.,  Fel. 
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SwABTz,  Samuel  Ellis,  Feh 

5622  Ellis  av. 
Talbot,  Marion,  Assist.  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(C.  11)  7  Kl. 

Tarbell,  Frank  Bioelow,  Prof, 

(B.  2)  Hotel  Barry. 

Terry,  Benjamin  S.,  Prof, 

(C.  7)  5835  Madison  av. 

Thatcher,  Oliver  Joseph,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(A.  5  and  C.  9.)  28  G. 

Thomas,  William  Isaac,  Fel, 

(C.  10)  6420  Lexington  av. 

Thompson,  James  Westpall,  Fel, 

5496  Ellis  av. 
ToLMAN,  Albert  H.,  Assist,  Prof,  and  Assist.  Exam, 

(A.  8  and  D.  9)  

Treadwell,  a.  L.,  Fel, 


Trigos,  Oscar  L.,  Docent, 

(D.  8-10) 
Tupts,  James  H.,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(C.  17) 
TuNELL,  George,  Fel, 

TuNNiCLipp,  Helen  H.,  Hon,  Fel, 

Van  Hise,  C.  R..  Prof. 

(W.) 
Veblen,  Thorstein  B.,  Tutor. 

(0.^-8) 
Vincent,  George  E.,  Assist, 

(C.  10) 
VoTAW,  Clyde  Weber,  Tutor, 

(D.  11-12J 
Wadsworth,  F.  L.  O.,  Assist,  Prof, 

(R.  13) 
Wait,  W.  W.,  Trustee. 

124  Washington  boul. 
Walcott,  Charles  Doolittle,  Prof. 

(W.)  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walker,  Arthur  Tappan,  Assist, 

(B.  %%)  6810  Drexel  av. 

Walker,  Dean  Augustus,  Fel, 

143  D. 
Walker,  Florence  M.,  Fel, 

5620  Ellis  av. 


5468  Monroe  av. 

Oxford,  O. 

21  G. 

7154  Euclid  av. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 

5F. 

Madison,  Wis. 

573,  61st  St 

5338  Washington  av. 

437,  61st  St. 


Walker,  George  C,  Trustee. 

567  The  Rookery ;  228  Michigan  av. 
Wallace,  Elizabeth,  Reader, 

(B.  12-16)  7  and  8  B. 

Wartenberg,  H.  Schmidt-,  Assist,  Prof. 

(B.  9)  5700  Kimbark  av. 

Watase',  S.,  Instr, 

(K.  37)  5481  Kimbark  av. 

Weatherlow,  Jane  K.,  Fel, 

47  F. 
Welch,  Jeanette  C,  Fel. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
West,  Gerald  M.,  Docent, 

(C.  10)  623,  56th  st. 

Wheeler,  William  Morton,  Instr, 

(K.  37)  324,  57th  st. 

Whitehead,  Liouis  G..  Fel, 

5329  Greenwood  a  v. 
Whitman,  Charles  O.,  Head  Prof. 

(K.  22)  223.  54th  st. 

Whitney,  Albert  Wurts,  Fel, 

5815  Madison  av. 
WiGHTMAN,  Alfred  R.,  Assist, 

Morgan  Park. 
Wilkinson,  William  Cleaver,  Prof, 

(D.  8-10) 
Williams,  Leighton,  Trustee, 


Williams,  Wardner,  Assist, 

(K.  Theatre) 
WiTKOwsKY,  Esther,  Fel, 

Wirth,  Albrecht  H.,  Docent, 

(C.8) 
WisHART,  A.  W.,  Fel, 

Wold,  Thore  Olsen,  Instr. 

Wood,  F.  A.,  Fel. 

WooDRUPP,  Charles  E.,  Fel, 

Young,  J.  W.  A.,  Instr, 

(R.  35-40) 
Zeublin,  Charles,  Instr, 

(A.  5). 


361  E.  58th  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

5812  Drexel  av 

2802  Prairie  av. 

6047  Ellis  av. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

5825  Jackson  av. 

146  D. 

5758  Washington  av. 

6052  Sheridan  ay. 
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QUARTER,  1894. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Abbreyiations:    B.=Beecher   Hall;    D.=Divinity  Dormitory;    F.=Nancy  Foster  Hall;    G.=Qraduate 
Dormitory  ;  Kl.=Kelly  Hall ;  Sn.=Snell  Hall. 

Numerals  prefixed  to  these  abbreviations  designate  the  number  of  room  or  rooms  in  particular  Halls. 


THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL    OF  ARTS  AND  LITERATURE. 

NoTB.—rfce  numerals  which  follow  the  names  of  departments  of  study  indicate  the  number  of  Quarters  during  which  the  student 
has  been  in  residence  <ts  a  Graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Chicago.    In  the  list  of  subjects  the  principal  subject  is  placed  first. 


NAME. 

Aber,  William  Martin, 
Adams,  Annie  Lewis, 
Alden,  George  Henry, 

Allen,  Cora  Adell, 
Ames,  Edward  Scribner, 

Amlie,  Thomas  R., 
Atwater,  Charles  Jackson, 
Atwater,  Ellen  Bessie, 
Atwater,  May  Marks, 
Bailey,  Leslie  Adelbert, 
Baldwin,  James  Fosdick, 
Ball,  Fanny  Danforth, 
Barrett,  Don  Carlos, 

Bartlett,  Emeline  Barstow, 
Beardsley,  George, 
Berry,  George  Ricker, 
Blaine,  Harriet  Gertrude, 
Blakely,  William  Addison, 

Boggs,  Amy, 
Brainard,  Harriet  C, 
Brown,  Bertha  Mary, 
Burgess,  Isaac  Bronson, 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  BESIDENC3E. 

A.B.  (Yale  UniverHty)  '78. 

Latin,  Greek. 
8.B.  (Lake  Forest  University)  *93. 

Greek,  Latin. 
B.B.  {Carleton  CoUege)  '91 ;  A.B.  (Harvard 

Universihj)  '93. 

History,  Political  Science.    3. 


Ph.B.  (Hiram  College)  '92. 

English,  PhiloBophy. 
A.B.  (Drake   University)  '89;    D.B.  (Yale 

University)  '92. 

PhUosopny,  Psychology.    1. 
B.B.  (Iowa  mate  Normal)  '89;  Ph.B.  (Ibid.) 

'94.    Latin,  English. 
A.B.  (Hiram  College)  '88. 

Latin,  Greek. 
A.B.  (Cotner  University)  '91. 

History. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '90. 

Greek,  German. 
A.B.  (Haverford  College)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid,) 

'94.    Latin,  Greek. 
A.B.JDenison  University)  '93. 

History. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '83. 

History. 
A.B.  (Earlham  College)  '89 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '93. 

Political     Economy,     Political    Sci- 
ence.   8. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College}  '94. 

Greek,  Comparative  Philology. 
Ph.B.  (University  of  Iowa)  '93. 

English. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '88. 

Semitic.    6. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '90. 

Greek,  Latin.    3. 
Th,B,(Healdsburg  College)  '86;  Ph.D., '90; 

LL.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '91; 

Political  Science,  History.    3. 
Ph.B.  (ComeU  College)  '87. 

EnglUh.    1. 
Ph.B.  (Cornell  University)  '76. 

English,  Psychology.   5^. 
8.B.  (8t,  Lawrence  University)  '87. 

German,  English. 
A.B.  (Brown  University)  '88;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'86.    Latin. 

33 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Waseca,  Minn. 

Akron,  O. 
Chicago. 

Ridgeway,  la. 
Hastings,  Neb. 
Hastings,  Neb. 
Chicago, 

Dresden  Mills,  Me. 
Granville,  O, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
Spring  Valley,  O. 

Providence,  R.  I, 
Burlington,  la. 
West  Sumner,  Me, 
Oberlin,  O, 
Chicago, 

Manchester,  la. 
Chicago. 

Crary  MilU,  N  Y. 
Morgan  Park. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

5471  Kimbark  av. 
864  S.  Ashland  av. 
5800  Jackson  a  v. 

552  B.  55th  st. 
5492  Ellis  av. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
6147  Woodlawn  av. 
6147  Woodlawn  av. 
6016  Sheridan  av. 
6126  Wharton  av. 
5831  Madison  av. 
5622  Ellis  av. 
5754  Washington  av. 

46  F. 

5709  Drezel  av. 

5455  Monroe  av. 

39  F. 

5726  Drexel  av. 

392»  57th  St. 
1301  Wabash  av. 
17  K. 
Morgan  Park. 
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NAME. 

Burnham,  Mary, 

Calvert,  George  Chambers, 

Campbell,  Calvin  Victor, 
Carpenter,  Frederic  Ives, 
Cary,  Antoinette, 
Chase,  Cleveland  King, 
Clark,  Hannah  Belle, 
Coffin,  Fulton  Johnson, 

Coolidge,  Lucy, 
Crandall,  Regina  Katherine, 
Crotty,  Millia  Alice, 
Cutler,  Susan  Bhoda, 
Dana,  Mary  Ida, 
Daniels,  Lulu  Celeste, 
Daniels,  Mary  Lucretia, 
Davies,  Anna  Freeman, 

Davis,  Walter  Scott, 
Dodge,  Ernest  Green, 
Dorman,  John  Benjamin, 

Dunn,  Arthur  William, 
Durbin,  Eva  Comstock, 
Dye,  Friend  Taylor, 
Earle,  Mabel, 
EchliD,  Henry  MagiflPord, 
Erickson,  Frank  Morton, 
Faulkner,  Elizabeth, 
Fertig,  James  Walter, 
Forrest,  Albertina  Allen, 
Forrest,  Jacob  Dorsey, 
Fowler,  Frank  Hamilton, 
France,  Wilmer  Cave, 
Franklin,  Frank  George, 
Fulcomer,  Daniel, 
Gaud,  William  Steen, 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  BBSIDENOE. 

A,B.  iOberlin  College)  *94. 

Philosophy. 
Ph.B.  (DePauw  University)  '93;  A.M. 

(Jbid.)  '94.    Political  Economy, 

Political  Science. 
A.B.  (Victoria  University)  '90. 

PuiloBopby,  Anthropology.    1^. 
A.B.  (Harvard  University)  '85. 

Enslish.    6. 
S.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '93. 

Romance.    3. 
A.B.  (Fisk  University)  '90;  A.B.  (Oberlin 

College)  '91.    Latm,  ArchaDoloiry.    3Ji. 
A.B.  (SmUh  College)  '87. 

Social  Science.    6. 
A.B.  {Dalhousie  College)  '87 ;  A.M.  {PHnce- 

ton  College)  '89. 

(comparative  Reli^n,  Church  History. 

Ph.B.*  (University  of  Michigan)  '91. 
English. 

A.B.  (Smith  College)  '90. 

History,  Political  Science.    3. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Kansas)  '92. 

English,  German.    3. 
A.B.  ( Western  Reserve  University)  '85. 

Romance.    4^^. 
A.B.  (Olivet  College)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88. 

Latin,  German. 
L.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '79. 

Political  Science,  History.    1. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Latin,  Greek.     1%. 
A.B.  (Txike  Forest   University)  '89;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '91. 

Social  Science.    6. 
A.B.  (DePauw  University)  '89 ;  A.M.  (Cor- 
nell University)  '92. 

History,  Political  Science.    4. 
A.B.  (Berea  College)  '93. 

Greek.    3J^. 

A.B.  (Clinton  Academy)  '85 ;  S.B.  (State 
university  of  Mis60uri)  '91 ;  Pe.B.  (Ibid. 
'91.    Political  Science,  History.    3. 

A.B.  (Knox  College) '9^, 

Social  Science,  Zoology.    3. 

S.B.  (Hillsdale  College)  '75 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '78. 

History.    4. 
A.B.  (Marietta  College)  '91. 

Sociology. 
A.B.  (College  of  Montana)  '94. 

Latin. 
S.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '92. 

Political  Science,  Sociology. 
A.B.  (Wabash  College)  '92. 

Greek,  Sanskrit. 
A.B.  (Old  University  of  Chicago)  '85. 

Greek.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Nashvilie)   '90;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '91.  History,  Political  Science.  4. 
Ph.B.  (Hiram  College)  '93. 

English,  Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Hiram  College)  '92 :  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92. 

Sociology,  Political  Economy. 
A.B.  (Lombard  University)  '90,    Sanskrit, 

Comparative  Philology,  Latin.    6^. 
A.B.  (Cambridge  University,  England)  '92. 

Greek,  Latin.    8. 

B.B.  (Cornell  University)  '87. 

History,  Political  Economy. 
A.B.  ( Western  College)  '84 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '88. 

Social  Science,  Pedagogy..    8. 
A.B,(University  of  Chicago)  '98. 

English. 


HOME  ADDBS8S. 

Burlington^  Kana, 
Charleston. 

Ottawa,  Ont, 

Chicago. 

Elyria,  O. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chicago. 

Mt.  Stewart, 
Prince  Edward  I  si. 
Canada, 
Bloomington. 

Brooklyn,  N.  F. 
Burlington,  Kans, 
Talladega,  Ala, 
Watham, 
LaCrosse,  Wis. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Lake  Forest. 


PBESElfT  ADDRESS. 

580, 60th  St. 
6009  Ellis  ay. 

5494  Ellis  av. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 

5K1. 

5802  Jackson  av. 

5312  Madison  av. 

23  G. 

24  Kl. 
45  B. 
42  B. 

438,  57th  St. 
5810  Drexel  av. 
5700  Kimbark  av. 
Foster  Hall. 
Lake  Forest 


North  Salem,  Ind.      5722  Kimbark  av. 


5737  Kimbark  av. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 


Berea,  Ky. 

Clinton,  Mo. 

) 

Oalesburg.  5800  Jackson  av. 

Chicago.  455,  55th  st. 

Lockharfs  Run,  W.  Va.  573  E.  61st  st. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont.     5733  Ingleside  av. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

Chicago. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Bradford. 

Tysley,  Warwick- 
shire, Eng. 
Plover,  Wis. 


6054  Sheridan  av. 

6461  Myrtle  av. 

98  Oakwood  av. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

552  K  55th  st. 

552  E.  55th  st. 

5810  Drexel  av. 

26  F. 

623,  55th  St. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  689  E.  57th  st 
Chicago.  5610  Madison  av. 
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NAMS. 

Gilbert,  Emma  Large, 
Glover,  Ethel  Adelia, 
Goodspeed,  Edgar  Johnson, 
Gordis,  Warren  Stone, 
Gow,  John  Russell, 

Harding,  William  Fletcher, 
Hardy,  Sarah  McLean, 
Harris,  Norman  Dwight, 
Hastings,  Charles  Harris, 
Heidel,  William  Arthur, 
Heim,  Ephraim  M., 
Helmer,  Clara  Seymour, 
Henry,  William  Elmer, 
Herrick,  Julian  Avery, 
Heyland,  Thomas  Western, 
Hosford,  Frances  Juliette, 
Howerth,  Ira  Woods, 
Hoxie,  Robert  Franklin, 
Hutchison,  Jennie  Gordon, 


DEGREE ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;   RBSIDENOE. 

A.B.  {Oomell  University)  'M. 

Latin,  Glreek.    3. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  College)  '90. 

Political  Science,  HistoiT<    1* 
A3.  {Denieon  University)  '90. 

New  TeBt.  Greek,  Semitic.    6. 
IlM,  (Univenity  of  Bocheeter)  '88;  A.M. 

( J6td.)  '91.    Latin,  Greek.    1. 
A.B.  {Brown  University)  '77 ;  D.B.  {NetoUm 

TheoloiHcal  InsHtution)  '82. 

Social  Science,  Anthropology*    6. 
A.B.  (University  of  Indiana)  '93. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science. 
Ph.B.  (University of  CcMfomia)  '98. 

Political  Economy,  Hbtory.   3. 
Ph.B.  (Yale  University)  '92. 

History. 
A.B.  (Bowdoin  CoUeae)  '91. 

History,  Social  Science.    3. 
A.B.  (Central  Wesleyan  College)  '88;  A.M. 

(/6id.)'91.    Greek,  Latin.    1. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '93. 

History,  Political  Science. 
S.B,(Wellesley  College)  '93. 

History. 
A.B.  (University  of  Indiana)  '91;    A.M. 

(Ibid,)*92,    EngUsh,  PliUosophy.    2. 
S.B.  (La  Orange  College)  '92. 

Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Universityof  North  Dakota)  '91. 

Systematic  Theology.    10. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '91. 

Latin.    5^. 
A3.  (Harvard  University)  '93. 

Social  Science,  Political  Economy.    4. 
Ph.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '93. 

Political  Economy,  History.    3. 


A.B.  (Buena  Vista  College)  '93. 
Greek. 
Hutchison,  Katherine  Irwin,     A.B.  (Monmouth  College)  '81;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'84.    Philosophy,  Greek. 
Jones,  Arthur  Winslow,  A.B.  (Haverford  College)  '85 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'90.    Latin,  Greek. 
Jones,  Florence  Nightingale,      A3.    (Oberlin  College)   '83;    A.M.    (StaU 

University^  of  Nebraska)  '91. 
ComparauTe  Philology,  Latin.    4. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '90;  A.  M.  (Ibid.) 

'9t    History,  Political  Science. 
A.B.  (Doane  College)  '84. 

German.    i}4* 
A.B.  (Wellesley  College)  *82 ;  A.M^.  (Ibid.)  '91, 


Jones,  Gorman, 
Jones,  Jessie  Louise, 
Jones,  Laura  Amelia, 
Jordan,  Elsie  Fay, 
Jude,  George  Washington, 
Keith,  Eleanor  May, 
Kem,  Paul  Oscar, 
Kirby,  Elizabeth  Pomeroy, 
Kirkwood,  Agnes  Jean, 
Krase,  William  Henry, 
liaMonte,  Lillian, 
Learned,  Henry  Barrett, 


Biblical  History,  Semitic.   6. 
A.B.  (Smith  College)  '92. 

German. 
A.B.JOtterbein  University)  '91. 

History,  Political  Economy.    3^. 
Ph.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

English,  History. 
(Berlin  University^  Germany) 

German.    5. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '72. 

^isf 


History. 

5.  (College  .,  

English,  Latin. 


A.B.  (College  of  Emporia^  Kans.)  '92. 
"     "sh,  r     * 


A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Greek,  Latm. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '89. 

Latin,  English. 
A.B.  (Harvard  University)  '90. 

History,    Political    Economy,    8. 

liinfi^d,  Prances  Eleanor  Roes,  a.B.  (Eimira  CoiUge)  '73;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '78. 

EagliBh,  German.    1. 
Liinsoott,  Henry  Farrar,  A.B.  (Bowdoin  Coiieae)  '92. 

Comparatiye  rhuology,  Latin.   6. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Holicong,  Pa. 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Chicago. 

De  Land,  Fla. 

Chicago. 

Indianapolis^  Ind. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Chicago. 
Bethel,  Me. 
Warrington,  Mo. 
Warrensville,  Mo. 
Chicago. 
Oreentown,  Ind. 
La  Orange,  Mo, 
Chicago. 
Oberlin^  O. 
Chicago. 
YorkvilU,  N.  Y. 
Cherokee,  la. 
Cherokee,  la. 
South  China,  Me. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Williamshurg,  Ky. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Chicago. 

Sugar  Orove,  Pa. 

Ottawa,  Kans. 

Chicago. 

Jacksonville. 

Wooster,  O. 

Beecher. 

Rye,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

Chicago. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

27  B. 

5825  Eimbark  av. 
5630  Kimbark  av. 
5620  Ellis  av, 
275,  52d  St. 

5816  Washington  av. 
6023  Ellis  av. 
4520  Drezel  boul. 
440,  57th  St. 
5488  Ellis  av. 
5727  Kimbark  av. 
34  Aldine  Square. 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 
129  D. 

10137  Jeflferson  av. 
6218  Woodlawn  av. 
5800  Jackson  av. 
5727  Kimbark  av. 
5558  Xjexington  av. 
5558  Lexington  av. 
6126,Wharton  av. 
155,  53d  St. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

155,  53d  St. 

21  F. 

5316  Jackson  av. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

5724  Drezel  av. 

5827  Kimbark  av. 

37  F. 

48  F. 

623,  55th  St. 

31  F. 

13  G. 

3715  Langley  av. 

4000  Drezel  boul. 
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NAME. 

Love,  Mary  Edith, 
Lovell,  Helen  Louisa, 
MacLeaD,  Murdoch  Haddon, 
Maddocks,  Caroline  Shaw, 
Marot,  Mary  Louise, 
Mather,  Sedgewick, 
Mathiae,  James  William, 
Mcintosh,  Jessie  Irene, 
McLennan,  Simon  Fraser, 
Mendenhall,  Alice  Ann, 
Milligan,  Henry  Forsythe, 
Million,  John  Wilson, 

Monroe,  Paul, 
Montgomery,  Louise, 
Moore,  Addison  Webster, 
Moore,  Ella  Adams, 
Mulfinger,  George  A., 
Munson,  John  Augustus, 
Neflf,  Theodore  Lee, 

Noyes,  Edmund  ^pencer, 

Ogden,  Howard  Newton, 

Owen,  Ernest  Jones, 
Page,  Edward  Carlton, 
Parker,  Robert  Lincoln, 


DEGREE ;   DEPT.  OP  STUDY  ;   RESIDENCE.     HOME  ADDRESS. 

Marion,  la. 
Flinty  Mich. 
Wolfville,  N.  S. 
Chicago. 
Dayton,  O. 


Ph.B.  {Cornell  College)  "91, 

English,  Philosophy.    3. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '87. 

Greek.  Latin. 
A.B.  (Acadia  College)  '92. 

History.    33^. 
A.B.  (Wellealey  College)  '90. 

English.    S}4- 
S.B.  (University  of  Chicagoyn. 

Comparatiye  Keligion,  Philosophy. 

A.B.  (ColgaU  University)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Belleville,  N.  F. 
'80.    La  •      "      • 


Liatin,  Greek. 
A.B.  (Adelbert  CoUege)  '94. 

Greek,  Latin. 
A.B.  (Hiohland  University)  '94. 

GreeK,  Latin. 
A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '93. 

Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Earlham  College)  '90. 

Semitic. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '93. 

Philosophy,  New  Test.  Greek. 


A.B.  ( William  Jewell  Co 


2. 
;  A.M. 


Parksley,  Va. 
Highland  Kana. 
Pinkerton,  Ont. 
Bloomingdale,  Ind. 
Chicago. 
Watson,  Mo. 


Franklin,  Ind. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


College) '8Q 

(Ibid.)  '91.    Political  j&sonomy 

History.    5^. 
S.B.  (Franklin  Colleffe)  '9a 

Sociology,  Political  Economy. 
S.B.  (University  of  Minnesota)  '90. 

Political  Economy. 
A.B.  (DePauio  University)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

'93.    Philosophy,  Sociology. 

Ph.B.  (De  Pauto  University).  Terre  Haute,  Ind, 

Englibh. 
A.B.  (Northwestern   University)  '85.  Chicago. 

German,  English.    4. 
A.B.  (Central  UniversUy)  "91;  A.M.  (Uni-    Chicago. 

versity  of  Michigan)  *94.    German. 

Ph.B.  (Asbury,  now  DePauw,  University)     lowa  City,  Id. 

'83;    A.M.    (DePauw    University)   ^86. 

Romance  Languages.    4. 
A.B.  (Beloit  College)  '92.  Evanston. 

Political    Science,   History,  Political 

Economy. 
A.B.  (University  of  W.  Virginia)  '81 ;  A.M.    Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

(Ibid.)  '84:  A.M.  (Marietta  College)  '93. 

Political  Science,  History  .English.    3. 


A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93. 

Greek.    3. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '88. 

History,  Political  Science.    3. 
L.B.  (Ottawa  UniverHty)  '91;  S.B.  (Ibid.) 

'91.    History,  Latin. 


Paschal,  George  Washington,   a.B.  (Wake  Forest  College)  '92. 

Greek,  Latin.    3. 


Porter,  Elizabeth, 
Pratt,  Alice  Edwards, 

Putnam,  Edward  Kirby, 
Radebaugh,  William, 

Radford,  Maude  Lavenia, 
Raymond,  Jerome  Hall, 
Read,  Eliphalet  Allison, 
Reed,  Helen  Gertrude, 
Rew,  Ruth  Myra, 


Newark,  O. 
Chicago. 

Clearwater,  Kans. 
Siler  City,  N.  C. 
Cleveland,  O. 


A.B.  (^University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Philosophy,  Sociology. 
Ph.B.  (University  of  California)  '81;  A.M.    St.  Helena,  Cat. 

(Universitfi of  Chicago)  '93. 

CngUsh,  Pnilosophy.    5. 
A.B.  (lUinow  CoOege)  '91. 

English,  Social  Science.    3. 


A.B.  (V.  8.  Grant  University)  '93.  * 
(Illinois  Wesleyan  University)  '94. 
Philosophy. 


Chicago. 
A.M.  Danville. 


Chicago. 


Ph.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

English. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University) '9Z;  A.M.    Aurora. 

(Ibid.)'93.  Sociology.  Political  Science.  1. 
A.B.  (Acadia  University)  '91.  Berwick,  N.  8. 

Systematic  Theology,  Sociology.    9. 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '94.  Cairo. 

Latin,  English. 
A.B.  (Iowa  College)  '92.  Orinnelly  Id. 

English,  Greek. 


PRESEin:  ADDRESS. 
43  P. 

5408  Monroe  av. 

639, 55th  St, 

5622  Ellis  ay. 

22  F. 

326  E.  57th  st. 

5122  Ashland  av. 

356,  56th  St. 

615,  55th  St. 

14  F. 

195,  37th  St. 

3226  Calumet  av. 

578  E.  60th  St. 
5418  Greenwood  av. 
6025  Ellis  av. 
6025  Ellis  av. 
6046  Oglesby  av. 
5711  Ingleside  av. 
543, 55th  St. 

5537  Lexington  av. 

6352  Drexel  av. 

449,  55th  St. 
193  E.  54th  St. 
541,  55th  St. 
623,  55th  St. 
The  Colonies. 
21  P. 

Hotel  Barry. 
5496  Ellis  av. 

117,  55th  St. 
6054  Sheridan  av. 
128  D. 

6038  Oglesby  av. 
5763  Madison  av. 
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NAME. 

Heynolds,  EmUy  Kdoz, 
Rickert,  Martha  Edith, 
Robertson,  Edward  Aquilla, 
Robertson,  James  Rood, 


DEGREE  ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;    RESIDEMOE.     HOME  ADDRESS. 

Pueblo,  Col 
Chicago, 


Robertson,  Josephine  Chester,  a.B.  iWeiUaiey  College)  '91. 

Gherman. 
Rosseter,  Edward  Clark, 

Rullkoetter,  William, 
Sanders,  Frederic  William, 

Sanford,  Frederick  Warren, 
Schlicher,  John  J., 


A.B.  (VasBar  College)  '89. 

English. 
A.B.  (Va8$ar  College)  '91. 

English,  Philosophy.    1. 
A.B.  (Moore'8  Hill  College)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  Brtghtwoody  Ind, 

m    History,  English. 
A.B.  (Beloit  College)  '86;  A.M.  (University    Forest  Qrove,  Ore. 

Q>  Michigan)  '90. 

History,  Political  Economy.    1. 

Allison,  N.  Y, 


A.B.  (Marietta  College)  '70;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '73.  Chicago. 

Political  Economy,  History. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '93.  Hastings,  Neb. 

History,  Political  Science.    4. 

A.B.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York)  '83 ;    Chicago. 
A.M.  (Harvard  University)  '92. 
Sociology,  Philosophy.    *. 


S.B.  (Illinois  College)  '90;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '9i. 

Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit. 
A.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '92. 

Latin,  Gk'eeK. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 
10  F. 

320,  57th  St. 
5190  Ellis  av. 
5620  Ellis  av. 

5718  Kimbark  av. 
5490  Ellis  av. 
58  Sn. 
4  G. 

633  W.  62nd  st. 
5746  Jackson  av. 


Schoolcraft,  Henry  Lawrence,  a.B.  (Marietta  College)  '92. 

Pnilosophy,  History.    3^. 


Scofield,  Cora  Louise, 
Scott,  Lou  Ermina, 
Shipley,  Frederick  William, 
Sisson,  Edward  Octavius, 
Steelman,  Albert  Judson, 
Stowe,  Frederick  Arthur, 
Stuart,  Henry  Walgrave, 
Stutsman,  Lewis  Elmer, 
Tanner,  Amy  Eliza, 
Taylor,  Thomas  Jackson, 
Thomas,  William  Isaac, 

Thompson,  James  Westfall, 
Thurston,  Henry  Winfred, 
Tompkins,  Arnold, 
Tunell,  George, 
TunniclifP,  Helen  Honor, 
Tunniclifif,  Sarah  Bacon, 
Vaile,  Harry  Selden, 


A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '90. 

History,  Political  Science.    4. 
S.B.  (Hiram  Coitegre) '92. 

Politicfd  Science,  Sociology 
A.B.  ( University  of  Toronto)  '92. 

Latin,  Sansicrit,  Political  Science. 


A.B.  (University  c 
Phil.        * 


Philosophy. 

A.B.  (Colgate  University) 
Theolo 


'  Chicago)  '93. 


logy.   33^, 

_    ,_.ci*e  Univt „   

Political  Economy.  Political  Science.  6. 


Ph.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  '92. 
~oli  •     '  "  ** "  • 


Ph.B.  ( University  of  California)  '93. 

Political  Economy,  Pnilosophy. 
A.B.  (University  of  Indiana)  '94. 

Anthropology,  Sociology. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '93. 

Philosophy,  Sociology. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

French,  English. 
A.B.  (University  of  Tennessee)  'S4;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '85;  Ph.D.  (Ibid)  *88;   Anthro- 


Jacksonville. 

Merton,  Wis. 

North  Adams,  Mich.  5726  Monroe  av. 

Washington,  la.  35  B. 

Chagrin  Falls,  O.  5488  Ellis  av. 

Cheltenham,  Ont.  14  G. 

NewcastU-on-Tyne,  5442  Drexel  av. 

England. 

City  of  Mexico.  145  Oakwood  boul. 

Chicago.  578,  eoth  st. 

San  Leandro,  Cal.  6025  Ellis  av. 

Summit  Cfrove,  Ind.  5835  Drexel  av. 

Faribault  Minn.  429,  57th  st. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  5836  Drexel  av. 

Oberlin,  Ohio.  6420  Lexington  av. 


pology.  Sociology.    2$^. 
Rutgers  College)  '92. 
tory.  Political  Science.    6. 


A.B.  (Dartmouth  Colleae)  '86. 

Social  Science,  PoUtical  Economy.    3. 


Chicago. 

A.B.  (Indiana  University)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  Terre  Haute,  Ind, 

'92.    Philosophy,  Sociology.    3. 
S.B.  ( UniverHty  of  Minnesota)  '92.  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science.  6. 
A.B.  ( Vassar  ColUge)  '89.  Maconib. 

Political  Science.  Political  Economy.  4. 
A.B.  (Vassar  ColUge)  '92.  Macomb. 

History,  Englisn. 
A.B.  (Yale  University)  '98.  Oak  Park. 

History. 
Waldo,  William  Albergince,       Th.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary)  Drayton,  N.  D. 

'92;  Ph.B.  (Des  MoinesCollege)  '98. 

Systematic  Theology,  Sociology.    5^. 


New  Brunsvnck,  N.J.  5496  Ellis  av. 

5314  Madison  av. 
5858  Indiana  av. 
5748  Kimbark  av. 
5F. 


5F. 

Hyde  Pk.  High  Schl. 

7725  Union  av. 


Walker,  Dean  Augustus, 
Walker,  Florence  Mercy, 
Wallace,  Elizabeth, 
Washburn,  Oliver  Mills, 
Weatherlow,  Jane  Knight, 


A.B._{TaU_  University)  '84;  D.B.  m>id.)    Aubumdole,  Moss.     143  D. 


A.M.  (/Md.) '90.    Semitic. 
„    ,  University  of  Chic 
English,  Philosophy. 


Ph.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 
"     "  *    '"hilo 


S.B.  (Wellesley  College)  '86. 

Komance,  Political  Science.    5. 
A.B.  (Hillsdale  College)  '94. 

Latin,  Qreek. 
A.B.  (WeUesleu  College)  '91. 

English,  Philosophy.    3. 


Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  5620  Ellis  av. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  7  and  8  B. 

Hillsdale,  Mich.  5556  Drexel  av. 

Seneca  Falls,  NY.  47  F. 
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NAME. 

West,  Max, 

Whitaker,  Hobart  Karl, 
Whitehead,  Louis  Grant, 
Wier,  Marion  Clyde, 
Wilkinson,  Florence, 
Willard,  Laura, 
Willett,  Herbert  Lockwood, 
Willis,  Henry  Parker, 
Winston,  Ambrose  Par^, 
Winston,  Lucy  A., 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Witkowsky,  Esther, 
Wolcott,  Emma, 
Wood,  Francis  Asbury, 

Wood,  Harriet  Anne, 
Woodburn,  Grace  Helen, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wyckoflf,  Charles  Truman, 

Youngdahl,  Anton  Cervenus, 
Yust,  William  Frederick, 


DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY ;  RESIDENCE. 

S.B.  (UnivenUy  of  Minnnota)  *90:  A.M. 

(Columbia  C^legt)  '92;  Ph.D.  (Ibid,) 

'93.    Sociology.    2». 
A.B. JAmhent  ColUgeyW. 

mstory,  Political  Eoonomy. 
A.B.  (Univertitv  of  Michigan)  "93;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  *94.    Philosophy,  Neurology. 
A.B.  (St.  Johni  College)  *92. 

Greek,  Latin.    1. 
A.B.  (Welleeley  OoUege)  *92. 

Bnglish,  Greek,   8. 
S.B.  (CarleUm  OoUege)  '87. 

Sociology,  Political  Science.    5. 
A.B.  (Bethany  OoUege) ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '86. 

Semitic.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  ChicoM)  "U. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science.  2. 
A.B.  (Univereity  of  Wisconsin)  '87. 

Political  Economy,  History.    4. 
A.B.  (Earlham  College)  '82. 

Gorman,  English.    1. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  *89. 

Church  History.    6. 
A.B.  (Vassar  OoUege)  '86. 

Romance  Languages,  German.    6. 
8.B._(/o«>a  College)  '88. 

History. 
A.B.  (Northweetem  University)  '80;  A.M. 

(Ibid.ySd.    German.  English,  Compar- 
ative Philology.    3. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '93. 

History. 
A.B.  (Indiana  University)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'94.    Latin,  Greek. 
A.B.  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  '86; 

D.B.  (Crozer  Theploifical  Seminarv)  '89. 


Biblical  Greek,  Patristic  Greek. 

A.B.  (Knox  College)  'Si;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87 
D.B.  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary] 
*87.  History,  PoliticalScience,  French, 

A.B.  (Awgustana  College)  !94. 


English. 

A.B.  (Central  Wesley  an  College)  '93. 
Latin,  Greek. 


HOICE  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 

129, 56th  St. 

Leverett,  Mass, 

7154  Euclid  av. 

Vulcan,  Mich. 

5329  Greenwood  av. 

South  River,  Md, 

5854  Rosalie  Court. 

Chicago. 

361  E.  58th  St. 

Chicago. 

5555  Woodlawn  av. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

5716  Kimbark  ay. 

Racine,  Wis. 

5551  Lexington  av 

Chicago. 

6051  Madison  av. 

Oermantown,  Pa. 

20  B. 

Maywood. 

541  E.  55th  St. 

Chicago. 

2802  Prairie  av. 

Clay,  la. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Aurora,  Neb. 

5825  Jackson  av. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

35  F. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

146  D. 

Wheaton. 

228,  53d  St. 

Altona. 

5755  Atlantic  st. 

Peace  Creek,  Kans. 

5490  Ellis  av. 

Total,  181. 

l^  ("  * 
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DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  RESIDENCE.     HOME  ADDRESS. 

Rochester,  N,  Y, 
Wilmington,  O. 
Arkins^  Col. 
Englewood. 
Lincoln,  Neb, 


THE   OQDEN  {GRADUATE)    SCHOOL    OF  SCIENCE. 

NoTB.— Tfce  numeraU  which  follow  the  names  of  departments  of  study  indicate  the  number  of  Quarters  during  which  the  student 
has  been  in  residence  as  a  Graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Chicago.    Jn  the  list  of  subjects  the  principal  subject  is  placed  firsL 

NAME. 

Barrett,  Storrs  Barrows, 
Barrett,  William  Elmer, 
Boothroyd,  Samuel  Latimer. 
Beyer,  Emanuel  Both, 
Brace,  Edith  Minerva, 
Brode,  Howard  Stidham, 

Brown,  Qeorge  L., 

Buell,  Ira  Maynard, 

Burns,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 

Chamberlain,  Charles  Joseph,  a.B.  (pberiin  Ck>ilegey8S. 

Pnyaiology,  ibiatomy. 
Clapp,  Cornelia  Maria, 

Claypole,  Agnes  Mary, 

Cobb,  Herbert  Ejdgar, 

Cole,  Aaron  Hodgman, 

Cravens,  Linnaeus  Pinneo, 

Dains,  Frank  Burnett, 


A.B.  iUniversity  of  Rochester)  '89. 

AJBtronomy,  Physics.    7. 
S.B.  ( Wilmington  College)  '94. 

Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics. 
S.B.  {Colorado  Agricultural  College)  '93. 

Mathematics,  French. 
A.B.  (Harvard   University)  '00. 

Zo&logy.    3. 
8.B.  (University  of  Nebraska)  '91. 

Zoology.    1. 
Graduate  (Illinois  Normal  University)  '88;    Urhano. 

Student   (Wood*s  Holl)  '90. 

Zoology,  Physiology.    3. 
8.  M.  (State  University  of  MissouH)  '98. 

Mathematics. 
Ph.B.  (Beloit  College)  '78;  A.M.  (iWci.)'81. 

G^eology.    2. 


8.B.  (Simpson  College)  '94. 
Physics,  Chemistry.    1. 


Reynardt  Mo. 
Beloit,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Oberlin,  O. 


Ph.B.  (Syracuse  University) ;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)    Montague^  MoSS. 

'89.    Zoology,  Neurology.    3. 
Ph.B.  (Buchtel  College)  '92;  S.M.  (Cornell     Akron,  O. 

University)  '94.    Biology,  G^logy. 
A.B.  (Wesleyan  University)  '87;  A.M.  Searsmont,  Me. 

(Ibid.).     Mathematics.    4. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '84;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Chicago. 

'87.    Ne       '  -.  .  . 

A.B. 


Neurology,  Histology. 
Carthage  College)  '78;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
ihei 


Carthage. 
Chicago. 


Dickson,  Leonard  Bugene, 
Drew,  David  Abbott, 
Dunlevy,  Robert  Baldwin, 
Fargo,  William  Pordyce, 
Fling,  Harry  Ridgeaway, 
Folin,  Otto  Knute  Olaf, 
Proley,  John  William, 
Garrey,  Walter  Eugene, 
Geckeler,  Otto  Theodore, 
Gillespie,  William, 
Goldthwaite,  Nellie  E., 
Gordon,  Charles  Henry, 
Gould,  Alice  Bache, 
Hardesty,  Irving, 
Hart,  James  Norris, 
Harvey,  Seth, 


Mathematics. 
Ph.B.  (Wesleyan  University)  '90;  S.M. 

(Ibid.\  '91. 

Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Phyncs.    %. 
S.B.  (University  of  Texas)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  Clebume,  Texas. 

'94.    Mathematics.    1. 
S.B..  L.B.  (Savannah  University)  '88;  A.M.  Baroboo,  Wis. 

(Ibid.)  '91.    Mathematics. 

Sparta,  Wis. 


S.B.  (UniverHty  of  Wisconsin)  '93. 

Geology,  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Colqate  Universisy)  '90. 

Chemistry. 
A.B.  (Bowdoin  College)  '86. 

Embryology,  Physiology,  Paleeontology. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

438,  57th  St. 
6124  Wharton  av. 
598,  60th  St. 
536,  6l8t  St. 
5728  Madison  av. 
804,  64th  St. 

5709  Drexel  av. 
5827  Kimbark  av. 
6126  Wharton  av. 
6034  Woodlawn  av. 
3154  Prairie  av. 
5825  Kimbark  av. 
5601  Washington  av. 
5726  Monroe  av. 
580,  60th  St. 
5759  Madison  av. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 

510  Harlem  av. 

Oak  Park. 
623,  55th  St. 


McMinnville,  Ore.     623,  55th  st. 
Minneapolis^  Minn.  5533  Jackson  av. 


S.B.  (Universityof  Minnesota)  '92. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    7. 
S.B.  ^University   of  Missouri)  '88;    S.M. 

(Ibid.)  '92 ;  Astronomy,  Mathematics.  5. 
S.B.  (Lawrence  University)  *94. 

Biology,  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (University  of  Indiana)  '94. 

Mathematics,  Physios. 
A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '93. 

Mathematics,  Physics. 
B.B.  (Universiti   , 

Chemistry,  Physics. 
S.B.  (Albion  College)  '86;    S.M.  (Ibid.) 

'90.   Geology.   T 
A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College)  '89. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Wake  Forest  College)  '92. 

Zo&logy,  Physiology,  Histology.    4. 
B.C.E.  (Mains  State  ColUge)  '85;  C.E. 

(Ibid.)  '90.    Mathematics,  Astronomy. 


lityof  Michigan)  '94. 
y,Phy8' 


S.B.  (Wilmington  College)  '91. 
Mathematics,  Astronomy, 


Physics.    8. 


Stillwater,  Minn. 
Canton,  Mo, 
Aurora. 

Patricksburg,  Ind. 
Hamilton. 
Jamestown,  N,  Y. 
Chicago. 
Boston,  Mass, 
Wakefield,  N.  C. 
Orono,  Me, 
Ogden,  O. 


5622  Ellis  av. 

5630  Ingleside  av. 

5714  Kimbark  av. 

543,  55th  St. 

351,  58th  St. 

38  P. 

6046  Washington  av. 

25  P. 

623,  55th  St. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

5733  Ingleside  av. 
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NAME. 

Hesse,  Bernhard  Conrad, 
Hopkins,  Thomas  Cramer, 


PBESENT  ADDRESS. 


DEGREE  ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDT  ;   RESIDENCE.      HOME  ADDRESS. 

Ph.C.  {Vnivenity  of  Michigan)  '»;  S.B.  Saginaw, EJ3,, Mich.  5620  Ellis  av. 

(/Wd.)'98.    Chemi»try.    4.  __ 

S.B.    (De    Pauw    Untvenity)    '87;    S.M.    Chicago. 


Hornbeak,  Samuel  Lee, 
Hunt,  Caroline  Louise, 


U6id.)'90:  AM.  (Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
UniverBity)  '92.  Qoolofiry,  Mineralogy.  3. 


S.M.  (University  of  the  City  of  New  York)    Chicago. 

'93.    MathomaticB,  Astronomy.    3. 
A.B.  iWillianu  College)  '92. 

Chemistry.    3. 
A.C.  (Drake  UnivertUy)  '92;  S.M.  (Ibid.) 

—     "'       •  ■       Phyi ' 


'93.    Chemistry,  Physics. 
Evelyn  ColU 
athematics. 


A.B.  (Evelyn  College)  '94. 
Ml  ■• 


A.B.  (Trinity  Univer$ity)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)     Tchuacana,  Tcx. 

'86.    Chemistry.    1. 
A.B.  (Northweslem  University)   '88.  EvanstOft, 

Chemistry,  Physiology.    1. 
Hutchinson,  William  Albert,    ph.B.  (Dickinson  College)  '92.  Chicago. 

Chemistry,  Piiysics. 
Joffe,  Solomon  Achillowitz, 

Jones,  Lander  William, 

Kinney,  Charles, 

Lansingh,  Blanche, 

Lewis,  Albert  Buell, 

Lucas,  Frederic  Colby, 

Lyon,  Eilias  Potter, 

McCaskiil,  Virgil  Everett, 

Marshall,  Charles  Vincent, 

Mead,  Albert  Davis, 

Miller,  Merton  Leland, 

Mitchell,  Walter  Reynolds, 

Munson,  John  P., 


Peoria,  III. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 
Chicago. 

S.B.JHillsdaU  College)  '91;  A.B.  (Ibid.)    Hillsdale,  Mich. 

92.    Zoology,  Histology. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  University)  '93;  A.M.    Warrcnsburg.  Mo. 

(/6«i.)'94.    Biology. 


A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 
Zoology,  Physiology. 

S.B.  (Harvard  University)  '92. 
Geology.    2. 


S.B.  (Penn  College)  '92. 
Mathematics,  German. 


Martinsburg,  la. 


A.B.(Middlebury  College)  '80:  A.M. (Broum  Chicago. 
University)  '92.  Zoology,  Neurology.    6. 


A.B.  (Colby  University)  '90. 

Anthropology,  Geology.    7. 
S.B.  (University  of  lUinais)  '87. 

Pnysiology.    4. 


Lowell,  Mass. 
Chicago, 


6149  Woodlawn  av. 

6011  Ellis  av. 
5700  Kimbark  av. 
6402  Madison  av. 
179  Johnson  st. 
5417  Cottage  Grove  av. 
5492  Ellis  av. 
5109  Kimbark  av. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 
2101  Indiana  av. 
438  E.  57th  st. 
6116  Madison  av. 
17  Ray  st. 
5492  Ellis  av. 
429,  57th  St. 
25  Perry  av. 


A.B.  (Trinity  University).  Tchuacano,  Tcx. 

Ml 


6011  Ellis  av. 
5455  Monroe  av. 


S.B.  {University  of  Wisconsin)   »87;  S.M.    Chicago. 

(Ibid^  '92;   Ph.B.    (Yale    University) 

'92.    Zo51ogy,  Physiology.    3. 
y  Univer 
athematics.    1 
8.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  '87;  A.M.      Manhattan,  Kan, 

(Ibid.)  '90.    Physics,  MathemaUcs.    1. 
S.B.  (Olivet  College)  '94.  Chatham  Centre,  O.   537,  55th  st. 

Zodlogy,  Botany,  Physiology. 
3.B.  (Eariham  College) '91;  S.M.  (Ibid.)   Carmcl,  Ind.  Keene  Hotel,  55th  flt. 

'91.    Physics,  Geology.    35^. 
A.M.  (Howard  Payne  College)  '81.  Brunswick,  Mo.  48  B. 

Mathematics,  Astronomy. 
Ph.B.  (Cornell  College) 'B»;  Fh.U.  (Ibid.)    Waverly,  la.  5709  Drezel  av. 

'92.    Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '79.  Poughkcepsic,  N.  Y.   28  F. 

Mathematics.    1. 
A.B.  {Missouri  Valley  College). 

Biology,  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (University  of  Indiana)  '92;  A.M. 

(/bid.) '93.    Mathematics.    1. 
A.B.  (Princet(m  College)  '88:  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'90.    Physics,  Mathematics.    1. 


Newton,  George  Alexander, 
Nichols,  Ernest  Reuben, 
Packard,  Wales  Harrison, 
Perisho,  Elwood  Chappell, 
Prosser,  Fannie  Louise, 
Kemick,  Benjamin  Luce, 
Kichardson,  Sophia  Foster, 
Roberts,  John  M., 
Rothrock,  David  Andrew, 
Runyon,  William  Henry, 

Schottenfels,  Ida  May,  Ph.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '92. 

Mathematics.    2. 
Slaught,  Herbert  Ellsworth,     a.B.  (Colpate  University)  '83;  A.M.  (/ 

'86.    Mathematics.    6. 
Smith,  James  Archy,  Ph.B.     (Denison    University)    '89; 

(I&id.) '92.    Mathematics.    6. 
Smith,  Newland  Farnesworth,  Ph.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '92. 

Physics,  Mathematics.    }i. 
Stone,  Harriet,  A.B.  (Wellesley  College)  '89. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    5. 
Stone,  Isabelle,  A.B.  (Welleslep  College)  '90. 

Physics,  Cnomistry.    4. 
Sturges,  Mary  Mathews,  S.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '93. 

2So51ogy,  Physiology.    3. 
Swartz,  Samuel  Ellis,  A.B.  (Denison  University)  '79. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    6. 


Marshall,  Mo. 

438  E.  57th  st. 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

5709  Drexel  av. 

Chicago. 

Armour  Institute. 

Chicago. 

5602  Jackson  av. 

Englewood, 

440,  64th  St. 

Mercer's Botto7n,W.Va.  5620  Ellis  av. 

Aurora. 

6047  Ellis  av. 

Chicago. 

3352  Indiana  av. 

Chicago. 

3352  Indiana  av. 

Oak  Park. 

429,  57th  st 

Chicago. 

5622  ElUs  av. 
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MAMS. 

Taylor,  Nellie  M., 
Thilrlimann,  Leo, 
Thumauer,  Gustay  W., 
Van  Osdel,  Edgar  Bates, 
Welch,  Jeanette  Cora, 
Wheeler,  Henry  Lord, 
Whitney,  Albert  Wurte, 
Whitson,  Andrew  Robinson, 
WiUard,  Daniel  Everett, 
Willard,  Emma, 
Wren,  Harry  Bertrand, 


RECORDS. 

DBOBJEE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;    RESIDENOE. 

A.B.  {Banover  CoUege)'S&;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

*91.    Mathematics,  Philosophy.    3. 
S.B.  (Fowa  Agricultural  College)  '90; 

S.M.  (J&id.) '92.    Chemistry. 
Ph.D.  {UniverHty  of  Berlin)  '90. 

Chemistry.    H. 
A.B.  (Knox  CWtepc)  '94. 

Chemistry,  Bioidgy.    1. 
A.B.  (Wellealey  CoUege)  '89. 

Puysioloey,  Physics.    6. 
Ph.B.  (Tale  University)  W;  Ph.D.  (Tbid.) 

'93.  Chemistry. 
A.B.  (BeloitCoUege)'9i. 

Physics,  Mathematics.    3. 
S.B.  ( University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Geology. 
A.B.  (Oxford  University)  '88;  A  M.  (Ibid.) 

'90.    Geology.    4H. 
A.B.  iOberlin  CoUeqe)  '88;  A.M.  (University 

of  California)  ^91.  Geology,  German.  2. 
8.B.  (.Baker  University)  '94. 

Mathematics. 
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HOME  ADDRESS. 

Hanover,  Ind, 

Carroll^  la. 

NUmherg,  Oermany. 

Oaleaburg. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Beloit,  Wis. 

North  field,  Minn. 

Nile,  N  Y. 

Chicago. 

Paola,  Kans. 

Total,  79. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

5709  Drexel  av. 
6516  Oglesby  a  v. 
5711  Madison  av. 
128  D. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
1812  Prairie  av. 
5815  Madison  av. 
324,  57th  St. 
6124  Wharton  av. 
5555  Woodlawn  av. 
541,  55th  St. 


TSE  N'ON'RESIDEN'T  GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


ITAMB. 

Abbott,  Mary  Merriman, 
Bosworth,  Anne  Lucy, 
Breasted,  James  H., 
Burris,  William  Paxton, 
Campbell,  Peter  Sinclair, 
Crawford,  C.  K., 
Dimmitt,  Lillie  English, 

Dodge,  Le  Vant, 

Eetey,  Stephen  Sewell, 
Foster,  George  B., 
Hibbard,  Herschel  Vincent, 
Hulley,  Eloise  Mayham, 
HuUey,  Lincoln, 

Jones,  Frank  William, 
Kling,  Henry  F., 
Locy,  William  A., 
Mallory,  Hervey  Foster, 
McKee,  William  Parker, 

Mosley,  Joel  Rufus, 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY. 

A.B.  (Vassar  Colleae)  '78. 

Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
8.B.  (Welleslev  College)  '90. 

Mathemancs. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  CoUege)  '89. 

Semitic. 
Ph.B.  {De  Pauw  University)  '91. 

Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '77. 

Greek. 

Semitic. 
A.B.  (Illinois  Wesleyan   University)  '88; 

A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91. 

Oreek. 
A.B.  (Hillsdale  College)  '72 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '75. 

Political  Science,  Sdciology, 

Political  Economy. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '83;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87. 

Social  Science. 
A.M.  (West  Virginia  University)  '83. 

Philosophy. 
(Northern  Indiana  Normal  School). 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

22  Harris  av.,  Woonaocket,  R.  I. 

Cairo,  Egypt 

Blufftont  Ind, 

92  YorkviUe  av.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Danville,  Ky, 

Sioux  City,  la. 

Berea,  Ky. 

Humboldt,  Kans. 

499  Euclid  av.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Valparaiso,  Ind, 


A.B.   (UniversUy  of  Michigan)    '90;    A.M.     Lcwisburg,  Pa. 

(University  of  Chicago)  ^U.    Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  UniversUy)  '88;  A.B.  (Har-     Lcwisburg,  Pa. 

vard  University)  '89;  A.M.  (BuckneU  Uni- 

Elk  Grove,  Wis. 


versity)  '91.    Semitic. 
S.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '92. 

(Jeology. 
Ph.B.  {Upper  Iowa  University)  '83. 

Political  Economy. 
8.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '81;   S.M. 

(D)id.)'Si.    Zoiaogy. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '90. 

Semitic. 
A.B.  (Wabash  Coll 


Park  Theological 
Hiatory. 


'8?,    D.B.  (Morgan 

iminary)  '87. 

Ancient  Hiatory. 
8.B.     (University  of  Nashville)   '92;    S.M. 


(n>id.)  '98. 


Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 

Lake  Forest. 

Aberdeen,  8.  D. 

622, 12th  av,  8,  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Macon,  €fa. 


Political  Science,  History. 
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NAME. 

Plumb,  George  H.  R., 

Robinson,  Henry  Douglass, 
Schmidt,  William  G.  W^ 
Sherman,  Charles  Colebrook, 
Smith,  John  M.  P., 
Stevenson,  James  Henry, 
Tear,  John  Henry, 
Topping,  Henry, 

Treadwell,  A.  L., 
Udden,  John  August, 
Walker,  Buzz  M., 

Wynne,  Richard  H., 


degree;  dept.  op  study. 

Ph.B.  (La  Fayette  College)  '77;  S.M.  (Ibid,) 

'80. 

Political  Economy,  HistoiTf  Sociology. 
A.B.  (Racine  CoUege)  '84.     Sociology, 

ComparatiTe  Keli^rion,  French. 
Ph.B.    (ayracuBe     University)     '88;    Ph.M. 

(IbtdT)  '91.    Oermanic 
A.B.  (Yale  Univenity)  '88. 

Semitic. 
A.B.  (Des  Moinee  College)  '93. 

Semitic. 
A.B.  (McGill  Univenity)  '89;  D.B.  (Wea- 

leyan  Theological  College)  '90. 
Ph.B.  {Illinoie  Wesleyan  Univenity)  '92. 

Philofiophy,  Sociology. 
A.B.    (Univenity  of  Bocheeter)   '92;    D.B. 

^Morgan  Park   Theologicai  Seminary) 


'92. 


itic. 


S.B.  (Wesleyan  University)  '88;  S.M.  (Ibid,) 

'90.  Zoology. 
A.B.  (Augustana  College)  '81;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'89.  Geology. 
S.B.  (AgHcuUural  and  MechanicaX  College 

of  Mississippi)  '88;  S.M.  (Ibid,)  *86. 

Mathematics. 


Semitic. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Olencoe,  lU. 

Racine^  Wis, 

Lake  Forest^  III. 

1422  Mulberry  Street,  Syracuse,  N,  F. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  Osage,  la, 

Nashville,  Tenn, 

846  Walnut  st,  Chicago, 

Delavan,  Wis, 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  O, 
1000,  38th  St.,  Rock  Island. 
Agricultural  College,  Miss, 

Bethany,  W,  Va, 
Total,  31. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 


NAMS. 

Aitchison,  John  Young, 
Allen,  Charles  William, 
Anderson,  Jacob  Nelson, 
Anderson,  Oscar  Ludwig, 
Arbogast,  William  Henderson, 
Atchley,  Isaac  Carroll, 
Bakd,  Phil  Castor, 
Bale,  George  Arthur, 
Behan,  Warner  Palmer, 
Beyl,  Fred  Almon, 
Beyl,  John  Lewis, 
Blake,  James, 
Borden,  Edward  Howard, 
Boyer,  Henry  Keely, 
Braker,  George,  Jr., 
Breed,  Reuben  Leonard, 
Brownson,  Edwin  Julius, 

Bunyard,  Robert  Lowry, 
Burling,  James  Perkins, 

Case,  Carl  Deloe, 
Chalmers,  William  Everett, 
Chapin,  Judson  Clarke, 
Coggins,  James  Caswell, 

Coon,  Daniel  Israel, 
Crawford,  Jerry  Tinder, 
Cressey,  Frank  Graves, 
Criswell,  John  Marion, 
Davidson,  Robert  Bailey, 
Dye,  Friend  Taylor, 
Ejaton,  William  Henry, 
Bwing,  Addison  Alvord, 
Parr,  Finis  King. 

Pisk,  Henry  Alfred, 
Fletcher,  Charles  Wesley, 
Ford,  John  Elijah, 
Frantz,  Edward, 
Greorges,  Mooshie, 
Goodman,  Alfred  Ebenezer, 
Guard,  Paul, 
Haigazian,  Armenag, 

Halbert,  William  Chase, 
Hanson,  Howland, 
Haston,  Jesse  Bascom, 
Hendrick,  Harmon  Ellsworth, 


DEGREE ;  QUARTERS  IN  DIV.  SOH'l. 

A.B.  (Dm  Ifoines  CoUea«) '93.    2%, 

A.B.  {BuckMll  University)  '92.    5. 

S.B.  (MiUon  College)  '92. 

A.B.  (University  of  Nebraska)  '94. 

{Illinois  State  Normal  University), 

A,B.  (Drury  College) '93,    2}^. 

A.B.  {Amity  College)  '91;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94. 

^^1,3,  (Des  Moines  College) '93,    2. 

A  B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94.    'At 

(Borden  Institute),    2, 

S.B.  (Borden  Institute)  '89.    4. 

(Eng.  Theol.  8em,^  Univ,  of  Chicago, )  '94. 

A.B.  (Acadia  University)  '92.    6. 

D.B.  (Seabury  Divinity  Schooiys/i, 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '93.    2%. 

A.B.  (Olivet  College)  '94. 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  (Newton  Theolog- 
ical Instttution) .  3. 
L.B.  (Mississippi  College)  '94. 

A,B,  (Harvard  ColUge)  '91 ;  D.B.  (Chicago 

Theological  Seminary)  '93. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '91.    6. 
A.B.  (Broum  University)  '93.    3. 
A.B.  (University  of  Rochester)  '89.    5J^. 
A.B.  (Milligan  College)  '94. 

A.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  '89.    25^. 
L.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '92. 
A.B.  (Broum  University)  '91.    4^. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    5. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '94. 
A.B.  (Marietta  College)  '91. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '98.    2^. 
A.B.  (Amherst  CoUege) '92,    1%, 

C.E.  (Cumberland  University)  '89 ;  D.B. 

(Ibid,)'9i.    1. 
L.B.  (University  of  California)  '91.    5J^. 
lL.B,(WheaUm  College) '92,    2%, 
(Beloit  College  Academy)  '91.    8. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Normal  University)  '91.    7. 
(Oroomiah  College^  Persia),    4. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '91.    5. 
Th.B.  (Oberlin)  '93.    4. 

A.B.  (Central  Turkey   College,  Aintab, 

Turkey)  '89. 
A.B.  (La  Orange  College)  '92.    4. 
A.B.  (PHnceton  College)  '92.    3. 
(Texas  State  Normal  School), 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,    1, 
43 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Des  Moinesj  la. 
Scranton,  Pa, 
Poy  Sippi,  Wis, 
Wakoo,  Neb, 
Normal, 
Springfield^  Mo. 
College  Springs,  la. 
Oig  Harbor,  Wash, 
Chicago, 
Memphis,  Tenn, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind, 
Chicago, 
Truro,  N,  S, 
Reading,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
Wyandotte,  Mich. 
Englewood, 

Bolton,  Miss. 
Chicago. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

135  D. 

144  D. 

85  D. 

93  D. 

6320  McChesney  av. 

35  D. 

6124  Wharton  av. 

67  D. 

4525  Vincennes  av. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

5709  Drexel  av. 

89  D. 

109  D. 

34  D. 

138  D. 

275,  92d  St. 

529,  61st. 

81  D. 

5655  Peoria  st. 


St,  Anthony  Park,  Minn,    139  D. 


Paterson,  N,  J, 
Chicago. 
Asheville,  N,  C, 


133  D. 

3816  Rhodes  av. 

Hotel  Montrose, 

62d  and  Madison  av 
6126  Wharton  av. 


Osage,  la. 
La  Bette  City,  Kans.  141  D. 
Los  Angeles,  Col.  133  D. 
S,  Kirtland,  O,  136  D. 

Paterson,  N,  J,  121  D. 

LockharVs  Run,W,V.a,  573  E.  61st  st. 
Ottawa,  Kans,  140  D. 

Danvers,  Mass,  147  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo,       53  D. 


St,  Charles. 

144  D. 

Chicago, 

127  D. 

Chicago, 

57  D. 

Chicago, 

5423  Monroe  av. 

Oroomiah,  Persia, 

110  D. 

Antrim^  Kans. 

132  D. 

CUves,  0. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

Hadjin,  Turkey. 

96  D. 

Plymouth. 

66  D. 

Chicago. 

1303  Jackson  st. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

5728  Rosalie  ct. 

Walton,  N,  Y. 

132  D. 
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NAME. 

Henry,  Leroy, 
Herrick,  Julien  Avery. 
Herring,  Charles, 
Heyland,  Thomas  Western, 
Hicks,  Franklin  Benjamin, 
Hobbs,  Ralph  Waller, 
Howard,  Harry, 
Howard,  Walter  Simon, 
Hurley,  Hugh  Henry, 
Jackson,  Francis  Chester  R., 
Jamison,  David  Lee, 

Jones,  Abe  Chester, 
Jones,  Haydn  Evan, 

Jones,  Henry  Farrar, 
Kingsley,  Floris  Winton, 
Kinney,  Edwin  Bruce, 
Kjellin,  John  August, 
Lemon,  Charles  Augustus, 
Lisk,  Charles  Wayland, 

Lockhart,  John  Moses, 
Logan,  William  Clark, 

Matzinger,  Philip  Frederick, 
McKinney,  Everson  Ryder, 
Mebane,  William  Nelson, 
Meigs,  Robert  Vonn, 
Murray,  Charles  Henry, 
Myhrmann,  David  Vilhelm, 
Newcomb,  Arthur  F^ 
Patchell,  William  Trimble, 
Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds, 
Peterson,  William  August, 

Purinton,  Harry  Edward, 
Randall,  John  Herman, 
Rapp,  John  Jacob, 
Read,  Eliphalet  Allison, 
Rhapstock,  Franklin  Charles, 
Rhodes,  Jesse  Cassandra, 
Roc^n,  Johan, 

Rogers,  Patrick  Simkins, 
Sanders,  James  Franklin, 
Sayrs,  William  Christopher, 

Schub,  Frederick  Otto, 
Smith,  Arthur  Sherman, 
Snow,  Ralph  Rensselaer, 
Spickler,  Henry  Martin, 
Spooner,  William  Silas, 
Stark,  Stephen, 


DEGREE ;  QUABTEBS  IN  DIV.  SCH'L. 
M.D.  {Mtdicdl  College  of  Indiana)  '93. 
S.B.  (La  Grange  College)  *fl2.    5. 
A.B.  (Franklin  College)  '94. 
X.B.  ( Univertity  of  North  Dakota)  '91.    8. 
A.B.  (BeloU  College) '6&.    2. 
A.B.  (ShurtU^f  College)  '94. 
A.B.  (THnity  College)  *9L    8^. 
A.B.  ( UnivenUy  of  Bochetter)  '91.    2H. 
(Woodttock  College,  Ontario).    4. 
A.B.  (Brown  Univer$ity)  '94. 

A.B.  (University  of  Wett  Virginia)  '83; 

LL.B.  (Ibid.)  m 
LL.B.  ( VanderbiU  Univertity)  '89. 

A.B.  (Biehmond  College)  '90:  D.B.  (Croxer 

Theological  Seminary)  '93. 
(Ottawa  Univertity)  '91.    5. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  Univertity)  '93. 
A.B.  (Deniton  Univertity)  '92. 
A.B.  (OHawa  Univertity)  '94. 
A.B.  (Colgate  Univertity)  '92. 

A.B.  (Brown  Univertity)  '90; 

Theological  Seminary)  '93. 

L.B.  (Deniton  Univertity)  '92. 

A.B.  (Lincoln    Univertity)   '78 

Theological  Seminary), 
(Princeton  Theological  Seminary) .    1 . 
Ij.B.  (Univertity  of  Minnesota) 'SI.    VA- 
k.B.  (Davidson  College) '82.    1. 
A.B.  (Indian  Univertity) '9i.    1. 
A.B.  ( William  Jewell  ColUge)  '91.    1. 
(Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Sxoeden.)  5. 
A.B.  (Acadia  Univertity)  '92.    3. 
(Oberlin  College). 
A.B.  ( William  Jewell  College).    2. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

JoBonvillej  Ind. 

La  Grange^  Mo. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Pavilion, 

Wayne. 

Delavan,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Port  Huron,  Mich, 

Chater,  Man. 

Delavan,  Wis. 

Parkersburg,  W,  Va.  35  D. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 


lUD. 

Femwood. 

Wayne. 

137  D. 

5548  Ingleside  av. 

122  D. 

44  D. 

137  D. 


4H. 

5. 
(Bochetter 

(Chicago 


Little  Rock,  Ark. 
St.  Clair,  Pa. 

Berdena,  Kans. 
Stockrange,  Kans. 
Piano,  III, 
Garrison,  Kans. 
Attica,  N.  Y. 
Bordentown,  N.  J, 


Harvey. 
Chicago. 

Chicago.  68  D. 

Rochelle.  91 D. 

Greensboro,  N.  C.       60  D. 
Siloam  Springs,  Ark.16  D. 


75  D. 
128  D. 

6220  Oglesby  av. 
141  D. 
134  D. 

141  D. 

142  D. 
134  D. 

Harvey. 
South  Lynne. 


D.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary) 

'90.    5. 
A.B.  (Colgate  Univertity)  '94. 

A.B.  (Colgate  Univertity)  '92.    3. 

B.D.  (Garrett  Biblical  Institute)  '90.    1. 

A.B.  (Acadia  Univertity)  *9i.    8. 

A.B.  (Franklin  College)  *9l.    5. 

(Stoedith   Theological  Seminary,  Morgan 

Parfc) '92.    2J?. 
A.B.  (Mittittippi  College)  '91. 
A.B.  (Furman  Univertity)  "92.    55^. 

A.B.  (Wilmington  College) ;  A.M.  (Haver- 
ford  College) .    1. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  Univertity)  '94. 
A.B.  (Pomona  College)  '94. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  UnivertUy)  '94. 
(Mt.  Morrit  Academy)  '94.    1. 
A.B.  (Amhertt  College)  '94. 
A.B.  (Colby  Univertity)  '92. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Wolfville,  N.  S. 
Chicago. 
Hannibal,  Mo. 
Chicago. 


144  D. 

73  D. 

539,  35th  St. 

7522  Kimbark  av. 

70  D. 

97  D. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  90  D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  5825  Kimbark  av. 

Chicago.  49  D. 
Berwick,  Nova  Scotia,    128  D. 

Marengo,  69  D. 

Renssalaer,  Ind,  5550  Drexel  av 

Chicago.  94  D. 


Starkweather,  Earnest  Edward,A.B.  (Ottawa  Univertity)  '91. 
Steelman,  Albert  Judson,  A.B.  (Colgate  Univertity).    3^ 


Pachuta,  Miss, 
Saluda,  S.  C. 
Wilmington,  O. 

Sharon,  Pa, 
Pomona,  Cat, 
Prahklin,  Pa. 
Polo. 

Franconia,  N.  H, 
Waterville,  Me. 
Clay  Centre,  Kans, 
City  of  Mexico, 
Mexico. 


D. 

93  D. 

5733  Ingleside  av. 

D. 

145  D. 
74  D. 
54  D. 

94  D. 
131  D. 

EnglewoodY.M.C.A. 
145  Oakwood  boul. 
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Stilwell,  Henry  Colby, 
Taylor,  William  Brooks, 
TuBtin,  Paul, 
Varney,  Edgar  Dow, 
Voeburgh,  Homer  Jerome, 

Waldo,  William  Albergince, 

Watson,  Arthur  Tilley, 
Wilkin,  William  Arthur, 
Williams,  Milton  Bryant, 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Wood,  Joel  Franklin, 
Wood,  William  Robert, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wright,  George  Clarence, 
Wyant,  Andrew  Robt.  Elmer, 


S.B.  {Deniton  Univenity). 
A.B.  (Kentucky  University)  '93.    1^. 
A.B.  {Bucknell  Univereity)  '91.    1}^. 
A.B,  (Bates  College) '96,    ZH- 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
'93. 

Th.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary) 

'92.   Ph!B.  (Des  Moines  College) '9^  5. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '91.    3^. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93.    2. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '94. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '89.    5}^. 
S.B.  (Franklin  College)  '90.    4^. 
(University  of  Colorado).    5^. 

A.  B.  ( University  of  Pennsylvania)  '86 ; 

(Crozer  Theological  seminary)  '89.  4. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93.    2. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '92.    6. 


Dayton,  O. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Bloomsburg,  Pa, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo, 
Chicago. 

Drayton,  N.  Dak. 

Oakland,  Me. 
New  Market,  O. 
Chicago. 
Maywood. 
Smithfield,  O, 
Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago. 
Adrian,  Pa, 

Total.,  108. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

145  D. 

79  Lincoln  av. 

121  D. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

535  Normal  Park  way. 

Auburn  Park. 

151  D. 

69  D. 

2426  W.  Ohio  st. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

120  D. 

6231  Sheridan  av. 

146  D. 

449,  55th  St. 
112  D. 


NAME. 

Allen,  Hiram  Howard, 
Berry,  Henry  Havelock, 
Briggs,  Daniel  Judson, 
Carrol,  Robert, 
Case,  Frank  Almerian, 
Clayi)ool,  Addison  Knox, 
Coggins,  Pearl  Washburn, 
I>ent,  Joseph  Croft, 
Dexter,  Stephen  Byron, 
Fradenburg,  Mary  Hendee, 
Fradenburg,  John  Victor, 
Qiblett,  Thomas  John, 
Gill,  Theophilus  Anthony, 

Hatch,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Henry,  Leroy, 
Hoover,  Wilson  Gardner, 
Hoyt,  John  Lewis, 
Huckleberry,  John  Fields, 
Jordan,  Elijah  John, 
Liockwood,  Clarence  H., 
ILfOckwood,  Emma  L., 
Mason,  George  Claude, 
McDonald,  Ephraim  Harvey, 
Montague,  John  Y^ 
Morgan,  Jennie  Chaille, 
Patchell,  Eliza  Helen  C, 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

DEGREE ;  QUARTERS  IN  DIV.  SOH'l. 


( Cedar  Valley  Seminary) .    23^ . 
(Hebron  Academy)  '85.    2^. 

(Private  School,  Zenorville,  la.).    AH- 

(Georgetown  College)  *88.    4. 

(Grave  City  College.)    % 

(Ottawa  University). 

(BibU  Imtitute,  Chicago)  *91.    3. 

(Bible  InetUute,  Chicago).    '90.    4^. 

(Fredonia  Normal  School). 

(Woodstock  College).   85^. 

(East  Ixmdcn  Institute,  London,  England), 

(Princeton  College)  *83.    4. 

(Califomia  College.)    4^. 
M.D.  (Medical  College  of  Indiana), 
(Denison  University) 
(Hamilton  ColUge)  *9^    l^, 
(Ottawa  University). 
A.B.  (Dalhousie  University)  *91. 
(Des  Moines  College).    Z% 
(Des  Moines  College).    2, 
(High  School,  JacksonvilU,  III.),   Z^. 
(Bucknell  University),    8^. 
(National  Normal  University.)    }4 
(Franklin  ColUge).    2li. 
(Villa  Marie  Convent,  Montreal). 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Bassett,  Neb, 

302  E.  41st  St. 

West  Sumner, 

Red  Oak,  la. 

43  D. 

Chicago, 

751  Herndon  st. 

Waterman. 

64  D. 

North  Buffalo,  Pa, 

45  D. 

Ottawa^  Kane. 

63d  St.  &  Madison  av. 

Earlville. 

39  D. 

Chicago, 

80  Institute  place. 

Stockton,  N.  Y 

5496  Ellis  av. 

Upper,  Ontario, 

5496  Ellis  av. 

Pavilion, 

79  D. 

West   Park  on  the- 

56  D. 

Hudson,  N,  Y, 

Lafayette,  Cal. 

143  D. 

Jacksonville^  Ind, 

Newark, 

66  D. 

Sennett,  N,  Y, 

5492  Ellis  av. 

Mentone,  Ind, 

56  D. 

Bridgetown,  N,  S. 

Coldwater,  la. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Coldwater,  la. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Mason  City,  la. 

5524  Ingleside  av. 

Detroit,  Mich, 

109  D. 

Pratt,  Kan, 

68  D. 

Chicago, 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Chicago. 

5722  Drexel  av. 
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NAME. 

Perkins,  Charles  Alonzo, 
Robinson,  Charles  Wirt, 
Schlamann,  Earnest  Alfred, 
Schlosser,  Thomas  Franklin, 

Shoemaker,  William  Ross, 
Smith,  Charles  Houston, 
Speicher,  John  Gabriel, 
Stairs,  Walter, 
Stucker,  Edwin  Stanton, 

Summers,  Marshal  Aaron, 
Vreeland,  Charles  Prank, 
West,  John  Sherman, 

Witt,  Stephen, 


deqbbe;  quabtbr  in  div.  sob  l. 

(Illinois  State  Normal  Univertity), 

{Cook  Academy),    3^. 

(iTidiana  State  Normal  School),    i}i, 

S.B.  {Sovtk  Dakota  Agricultural  College) 
'92,    1, 

S.B.  (Iowa  State  Agricultural  College), 

(Michigan  State  Normal  School),    2%, 

V..l>.  (Univereity  of  Iowa) '83,    5. 

(Tale  Univer$ity), 

(Ottaufa  Univereity) :  (Morgan  Park  Theo- 
logical Seminary),    4. 

(Deniaon  University)  *93.    2^^. 
(Michigan  State  Normal  School).    4. 
S.B.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College) 

(Bulme  aif  CoUege) '9i,    2. 


HOME  ADDRESS.  PRESEIfT  ADDRESS. 

Normal,  6526  Ellis  av. 

North  Hector,  N.  Y.  45  D, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind,      88  D. 


Marion,  S,  Dak, 

70  D. 

Muscatine,  la. 

U7D. 

Chicago, 

51  D. 

Hudson,  la. 

411,  57th  St, 

Hammond,  Ind, 

Aurora. 

87  D.     . 

Hinckley, 

65  D. 

Michigan  City,  Ind, 

47  D. 

BeUhertown,  Mass. 

57  D. 

Yousephofif,  Phineas  Joachim,  (aiff  College,  England),   i. 


Lyndhurst  Hauts,     62  D. 

Eng. 
Odessa,  Russia,     "     6126  Wharton  av. 

Total,  40. 


THE  DANO-NORWEGIAN  THEOLOOICAL  SEMINARY, 


NAME. 


Andersen,  Andrew, 
Andersen,  Hans  Peter, 
Arnsbach,  Christian  Nielsen, 
Bentson,  Samuel, 
Christiansen,  Christian  George, 
Christensen,  Rasmus, 
Hanson,  Bertel, 
Holm,  Fredrik  Theodor, 
Jakobsen,  Bertinus, 
Jakobsen,  Hans  Jakob, 
Johnson,  Abraham  L., 
Knutsen,  Dorothea  Maren, 
KristofFersen,  S5ren, 
Larsen,  Christen, 
Larsen,  Jakob, 
Larsen,  Nils, 
Nelson,  Martin, 
Nielsen.  James  Peter, 
Olsen,  Olaf  Martin, 
Overgaard,  Peder  Pedersen, 
Rasmussen,  Lars, 
Skotheim,  Oluf, 
Sether,  Hans  Hansen, 
Westergaard,  Annie, 
Wik,  Konrad  Johnson, 


SCHOOL  OR  INSTRUCTOR. 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Sccmdinavian  Academy,) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academ,y.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Acctdemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Racine,  Wis, 
Montreal,  Can. 
Brookings,  S.  D, 
Bomholm,  Denmark. 
Valley  City,  N,  D. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Fargo,  N,  D. 
TromsO,  Norway, 
Aurora,  III 
Trondhjem,  Norway, 
Berton,  S,  D. 
Alden,  Minn. 
Kasson,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Bjarkd,  Norway. 
Berton,  8,  Dak, 
Berton,  8.  D. 
Lakefield,  Minn. 
Walnut,  la. 
Trondhjem,  Norway. 

Total,  25. 
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THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


ITAME. 

Ald^n,  Carl  Alfred, 
Anderson,  Carl  Adolf, 
Anderson,  Anton  August, 
B&cklund,  Lars  Magnus, 
BjOrkquist,  Emanuel, 
Burgason,  Andrew  Magnus, 
Calm^,  Theodor  Herman, 
Carlson,  John  Amandus, 
Carlson,  Martin, 
Carlson,  Oscar  P., 
Carlson,  Sven  Gustaf, 
Clint,  Rudolf  Anton, 
Dahl^n,  Carl  Olaf , 
East,  Erik  Hjalmar, 
Erikson,  Bennet, 
Gordh,  Gustaf  Arvid, 
Johnson,  Gustaf  Adolf, 
Johnson,  John  Daniel, 
Kumlin,  Axel  Nikodemus, 
Lagerquist,  Arvid, 
Liindberg,  Erik  Alfred, 
LdndstrOm,  Gustaf  Wilhelm, 
Ifovene,  Peter, 
Nelson,  Nels, 
Nelson,  Swaney  August, 
Nyl^n,  Carl  Emil, 
Nylin,  Johan  David, 
Oberg,  Carl  E., 
Olson,  Erik  Waif  rid, 
Olson,  Lewis  Ernest, 
Paulson,  Adolf, 
Peterson,  Frans  August, 
Rosenlund,  Martin  Anderson, 
Sandell,  Victor, 
Scott,  Carl  Gustaf, 
Wallman,  Carl  Linus. 
Widtfn,  Oscar  Carl, 


SCHOOL  OB  INSTRUCfTOR. 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Bryant  Busineai  College.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary.) 
Si>ecial  (Central  Bible  Seminary). 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Dr.  Gordon's  Miseion  School.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Dr.  Gordon's  Mission  School.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(High  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Bryant  Business  College.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Public  School.) 


HOMS  ADDBESS. 

OmaJia,  Neb. 
Ironwood,  Mich. 
Alexandria,  Minn. 
Arlington,  N.  J. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Stromaburg,  Neb. 
Evanaton,  III. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Chicago. 
Oaleaburg. 
Swea,  la. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
Moline. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Orove  City,  Minn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Maniatique,  Mich. 
Litchfield,  Minn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Englewood. 
New  York,  N.  F. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Chicago. 

Stromsburg,  Neb, 
Forest  City,  la. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Englewood. 
Iron  River,  Mich. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Altona. 
New  Sweden,  Me. 


Total,  37. 


NoTB.~Thd  Stadenta  of  the  Dano-Norwegian  and  of  the  Swedish  Theoloffioal  Seminanr  reside  in  Walker  HcUl,  Morgan 
Park,IlL  ^ 


t  5 


*.^ 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES, 


Note.— TTie  numerals  which  folloto  the  name  of  the  Collegiate  degree  for  which  the  ttuderU  i9  registered,  indicate  the  number  of 
majors  with  ichich  tfte  Univereity  College  student  has  been  credited. 


NAME. 

Barnard,  Harrison  B., 
Beatty,  Maria, 
Boomer,  Jennie  Kathryn, 
Brandt,  Berkeley, 
Caraway,  Henry  Heat, 
Carpenter,  Paul  Pant, 
Castle,  Mary, 
Chollar,  Wilbur  Thomas, 
Clark,  Faith  Renita, 
Cook,  Agnes  Spofford, 
Curtis,  John  Birdaey, 
Dougherty,  Mabel, 
Eastman,  Frederick  Wilson, 
Foye,  Charlotte  Henderson, 
Furness,  Mary, 
Gale,  Henry  Gordon, 
Gettys,  Cora  Margaret, 
Gil  Patrick,  Rose  Adelle, 
Hay,  Mary, 
Heil,  John  Henry, 
Hobart,  Ralph  Hastings, 
Hoebeke,  Cornelius  James, 
Hopkins,  Frances  Inez, 
Howard,  Harry  Cooper, 
Hughes,  Robert  Lee, 

Hulshart,  John, 
Hunt,  Esther  D., 
Hunter,  John  Franklin, 
Jone,  Hugo, 
Karpen,  Julius, 
Klock,  Martha  Frances, 
Lambert,  Lillian  Vitalique, 
Leiser,  Joseph, 
Lewis,  Mary  Catherine, 
Lewis,  Susan  Whipple, 
Looney,  Belle  Eugene, 
Lutrell,  Estelle, 
Mathews,  John  Lathrop, 


college;  majors. 

A.B.,  22%, 
A.B.,  25. 
Ph.B..  29H. 
A.B.,  284. 
Ph.B..  29. 
Ph.B.,  26. 
Ph.B.,334. 
S.B.,  204, 
Ph.B.,  24. 
A.B.,  21. 
A.B.,  28. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B.,  19. 
A.B.,  18. 
Ph.B.,  21. 
Ph.B.,  26. 
A.B.,  254. 
S.B.,  23. 
A.B.,  26. 
Ph.B.,  23. 
Ph.B.,  274. 
A.B.,  23. 


SCHOOL  OR  INST  R. 


,284. 
,23. 
,27. 
,19. 


A.B.,  18. 
A.B.,  27 
A.B.,  824. 
S.B.,  33. 
Ph.B.,20. 
A.B.,  19. 
S.B.,  32. 
Ph.B.,  284. 
^B.,  27. 
A.B.,  27. 
A.B..  294. 
A.B.,  20. 
A.B.,  214. 


McClintock,  Samuel  Sweeney,  Ph.B.,  20. 

Minard,  Frederick  Horace,  s.B.,  22}^. 

Moffatt,  William  Eugene,  A.B.,  19K. 

Moore,  John  Howard,  A.B..  304. 

Moran,  Thomas  William,  Ph.B.,  304. 

Murphy,  Henry  Constance,  Ph.B.,  34. 

Oeschger,  William,  A.B.,  29. 


Wooeter  University. 
Lake  High  School. 
University  of  Michigan. 
Allen^t  Academy. 
Northwestern  University, 
Coe  College, 
Bucknell  University. 
CarleUm  College. 
Rockford  Seminary. 
Wellesley  College. 
University  of  Michigan, 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Rochester. 
Lawrence  University. 
Lyons  High  School. 
Aurora  High  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Colby  University. 
Butler  University. 
Northwestern  University, 
BeUnt  College. 
Kalamazoo  College. 
Wellesley  College. 
Kalamazoo  College. 

Mount  Herman  School, 

Massachusetts. 
Peddie  Institute,  N.  J. 
Penn  College. 
University  of  Toronto. 
Real  Gymnasium,  Rawitsch, 
University  of  Illinois. 
Smith  College. 
Penn  College,  la. 
University  of  Rochester. 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Michigan. 
Trinity  University. 
Christian  University. 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology. 
Kentucky  University. 
Drury  College. 
No.  Division  High  School, 
Oskaloosa  College. 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Cotner  University. 
48 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Englewood. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Tuscola, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la, 
Alexandria,  O, 
Redwood  Falls,Minn 
Rockford. 
Normal, 
Chicago, 
Peoria, 

Pearl  Creek,  N,  Y, 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Aurora. 
Chicago, 
Hallowellj  Me, 
Englewood. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Pueblo,  Col. 
KalamaxoOy  Mich, 
Prospect,  N,  Y. 

Farmingdale,  N,  Y, 
Oskaloosa,  la, 
Minto,  N,  D. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 
What  Cheer,  la. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Farmersrnlle,  Tex, 
Canton,  Mo, 
Evanston. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Cawker  City,  Kans, 
Chicago. 
Woodstock, 
Valparaiso,  Neb, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

510,  e2d  St. 
4444  Emerald  av. 
353  East  46th  st. 
1316  Michigan  av. 
5743  Rosalie  ct. 
5620  Ellis  av. 
5440  Monroe  av. 
.5748  Kimbark  av. 
Colonial  Hotel. 
23  F. 

7437  Nutt  av. 
14  F. 

Oglesby  av.  and  6l6t  et. 
422,  34th  St. 
5609  Jackson  av. 
5745  Rosalie  ct. 
5855  Wright  st. 
41 B. 

5626  Jefferson  av. 
3818  Rhodes  av. 
5110  East  End  av. 
5622  Ellis  av, 
47  F. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 
57tb  and  Madison  av. 

46  Sn. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

28  Sn. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

36  Potomac  av. 

43  B. 

5723  Drexel  av. 

51  Sn. 

5605  Madison  av. 

5605  Madison  av. 

6011  ElUs  av. 

5541  Cottage  Grove  av. 

1403  The  Auditorium. 

5745  Madison  av. 

Hotel  Barry. 

6040  Washington  av. 

5496  Ellis  av. 

4710  Vincennes  av. 

5700  Kimbark  av. 

623,  55th  St. 
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NAME.                            COLLEGE  ;   MAJORS.     SCHOOL  OR  INST'r. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Packer,  Anna  Sophia, 

A.B.,  285^. 

Oberlin  College. 

Chicago. 

558,  55th  St. 

Pierce,  Lucy  Frances, 

A.B.,  21Vt, 

Vassar  College. 

Chica{fo. 

4847  Grand  boul. 

Raycroft,  Joseph  Edward, 

A.B.,  19. 

Worceater  Academy^  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

21  Sn. 

Robinson,  Irene  Elizabeth, 

A.B.,  27. 

Vassar  College. 

Englewood, 

5492  Lexington  a  v. 

Rogers,  May  Josephine, 

Ph.B.,33. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Chicago. 

5657  Cottage  Grove  av. 

Rooea,  Howard, 

A.B.,  29. 

Yale  University. 

Rosendale,  N.  Y. 

5700  Kimbark  av. 

Sass,  Louis, 

Ph.B.,  20. 

W.  DivisUm  High  School. 

Chicago. 

24  G. 

Schnelle,  Friedrich  Oscar, 

S.B^  27. 

Real  Gymnasium,  Lands- 
hut  {Oermany). 

OOrlitz^  Oermany. 

30  Sn. 

Scovel,  Louise  Claire, 

Ph.B.,  24^. 

Wooster  University. 

Chicago. 

3745  Ellis  av. 

Sherman,  Franklyn  Cole, 

A.B.,  26. 

Cornell  College. 

Chicago, 

3724  Ellis  av. 

Sherwin,  Annette, 

A.B..  21V4. 

Wellesley  College. 

Denver,  Col. 

11  F. 

Strawn,  Myra  Hartshorn, 

A.B.,  25. 

Smith  College. 

LaSalle. 

13  B. 

Swarte,  Lawrence  James  de. 

A.B..  28. 

Beloit  College. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

580,  60th  St. 

Tanaka,  Kiichi, 

A.B.,  31. 

Kentucky  University. 

Tokio,  Japan. 

30  Sn. 

Todd,  Elmer  Ely, 

A.B.,  21K. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Dixon. 

5537  Lexington  av. 

Van  Vliet,  Alice, 

A.B.,  22. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

351,  58th  St. 

Webster,  Ralph  Waldo, 

Ph.B.,  26. 

Monmouth  College. 

Monmouth. 

5745  Boslie  ct. 

Williams,  John  William, 

Ph.B.,  28J^. 

Cornell  College. 

Norwood  Park. 

62  Sn. 

Williston,  Prances  Greenwood 

,  A.B.,  20J^. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Elmhurst. 

5646  Monroe  av. 

Woods,  Frank  William, 

A.B.,  U%, 

Colorado  College. 

Colorado  Springs, 

Colo.  5726  Monroe  av. 

Total,  66. 

V\X  "i  ^ 
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THE  ACADEMIC  COLLEGES. 


NoTB.— 2%«  nwMToiiM  \oMck  f(Mow  immediately  upon  the  name  cf  the  Collegiate  degree  for  which  ^e  ttudeni  ie  regittertd 
indicate  the  number  of  majort  with  which  the  ttudent  ie  credited  in  the  Academic  CoUegee;  in  eaeee  where  a  tecond  nrnmeral  ie  added, 
it  indicates  the  number  of  University  College  majors  which  the  Academic  College  student  has  acquired. 


NAME. 


OOLLSOE  ;  MAJOBS.     SCHOOL  OB  INST'R.  HOME  ADDBE88. 


Abbott,  Walter  Hazelton,     *  S-B.,  U,  l. 
Abernethy,  Herbert  Alonzo,     a.B. 

Adams,  Victoria  Anna,  A.B.,  15, 8. 

Adkinson,  Henry  Magee,  a.B.,  i!^. 

Agerter,  Harriet  Coe,  a.B.,  15, 2. 

Allen,  William  Harvey,  a.B.,  9. 

Alschuler,  Leon,  Ph.B.,  9H. 

Anderson,  Eva  Ellen,  Ph.B.,  l. 

Anderson,  Swen  Benjamin,  Ph.B. 

Apps,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Ph.B.,  6. 

Arnold,  Oswald  James,  Ph.B.,  15, 25^. 

Atwood,  Harry  Fuller,  A.B.,  llH. 

At  wood,  Wallace  Walter,  Ph.B.,  U,  3^. 

Averill,  Lulu,  Ph.B.,  1. 
Bachell^,  Cecil  V.,  -  8.B.,  11. 
Bachman,  Frank  Puterbaugh,  a.B.,  9, 3. 

Baird,  Mary  Brooks,  a.B.,  15. 

Baker,  Edward  Max,  a.B. 

Baker,  Georgia  Gary,  Ph.B.,  15, 1^. 

Baldwin,  Ann,  A.B.,  4, 15^. 

Ball,  Florence  Fielding,  ph.B. 

Ball,  Helen  H.,  Ph.B. 

Ballou,  Susan  Helen,  •  Ph.B.,  u. 

Barrett  Charles  Raymond,  Ph.B.,9. 

Bassett,  Wilbur  Wheeler,  Ph.B.,  10. 
Beach,  Clinton  Stilwell,          .  s.B.,  6. 

Beers,  Arthur  Edward,  ph.B. 

Beers,  Ethel  Ella,  a.B. 

Bell,  Glenrose  M.,  Ph.B.,  16. 

Bennett,  Lucy  Lovejoy,  a.B.,  14. 

Bishop,  William  Reed,  Ph.B.,  95^,  ij^, 

Bliss,  Charles  King,  a.B.,  ilj^. 
Bliss,  Gilbert  Ames,               ^  s.B.,  9. 

Bond,  William  Scott,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  8. 

Breeden,  Waldo,  Ph.B.,  8^. 

Broek,  Herman  John,  a.B.,  8. 

Brown,  Carolyn  Louise,  a.B.,  17,  1. 

Brown,  Edwin  Putnam,  a.B.,  14, 2. 

Brown,  James  Scott,  a.B.,  6^. 

Browne,  Agnes  May,  a.B.  loj^. 

Burkhalter,  Mary,  a.B. 

Burns,  Allen  Tibbals,  a.B.,  4. 

Bushnell,  Charles  Joseph,  ph.B. 

Cahn,  Edgar  Bernard,  a.B. 


Pennington  Seminary. 
Des  Moines  College. 
Wellesley  College. 
Englewood  High  SchooL 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Carleton  College. 
South  Division  High  School. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Northwest  Div.  High  School. 
South  Side  School. 
No.  Division  High  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
W.  Division  High  School, 
Iowa  College. 
Chicago  Academy. 
Illinois  State  Normal  Univ. 
Southern  Kansas  Academy. 
Erie  High  School 
ComeU  University. 
Tfie  South  Side  School. 
Geneseo  High  School. 
Oeneseo  High  School. 
Saint  Katharine*s  HcOl. 
Saratoga  High  SchooL 
Harvard  College. 
Chicago  Preparatory  School, 
South  Division  High  School. 
South  Division  High  School. 
Ferry  HaU,  Lake  Forest. 
Evanston  High  School, 
.  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Preparatory^  Beloit  College. 
Jamestown  High  School,N.  Y. 
Hope  College. 
Elgin  High  School. 
Brown  University. 
Omaha  High  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Coe  College. 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooU 
Englewood  High  School. 
The  Harvard  School 
50 


Camdent  N,  J, 
Osage,  la. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Lima,  O. 
Le  Roy,  Minn. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Hay  City,  Kans, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Mackinaw. 
Eureka,  Kans. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Harrisville,  N,  Y. 
Chicago. 
Joliet. 
Joliet. 

Davenport,  la, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N, 
Chicago. 
,  Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Evanston. 
Oswego,  N,  Y, 
Longwood, 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Santa  Fe,  N,  M, 
South  HoUand, 
Elgin. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis, 
Chicago. 
Morgan  Park, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 


PBSSENT  ADDBESS. 

5802  Jackson  av.     . 

43  Sn. 

The  Colonies  Hotel. 
5652  Wentworth  av. 

23  B. 

5746  Jackson  av. 
2216  Wabash  av. 
5522  East  End  av. 
882  Shober  st 
2551  South  Park  av. 

24  Maple  st. 
580,  60th  St. 

4531  Forestville  av. 
6351  Peoria  st. 

44  Sn. 

5701  Drexel  av. 
5815  Madison  av. 
3612  Grand  boul. 
5316  Jeflferson  av. 
Woodlawn  Park. 
584,  60th  St. 
584,  60th  St. 

F.  5726  Monroe  av. 
5208  Kimbark  av. 
57  Bryant  av. 
3403  Paulina  st. 
3414  S.  Paulina  st. 
5810  Washington  av. 
5513  Washington  av. 
5737  Kimbark  av. 
Longwood. 
4528  Lake  av. 
4025  Drexel  boul. 
Sn. 

6840  Perry  av. 
584  W.  Adams  st. 
4836  Calumet  av. 
6357  Wright  st. 
Morgan  Park. 
5815  Madison  av. 
5639  Washington  av. 
544,  59th  st 

25  Sn. 
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Calhoun,  Fred  Harvey  Hall, «  s.B.,  2,  i.         South  Side  Schooh 
Campbell,  Gavin  Archibald,      A.B.,  U,  4. 

Ph.B., 

8.B.,  12. 

Ph.B.,25^. 

Ph.B..  9H. 
Ph.B. 
Ph.B..  17,  5. 


Campbell,  Harry  B., 
Campbell,  John  Tyler, 

Campbell,  Joseph  White, 

Candee,  Frances, 

Capen,  Charlotte  Briggs, 

Carroll,  Percy  Peyton, 

Chace,  Henry  Thurston,  Jr^  ^  8.B.,  lej^,  2. 

Chamberlin,  Elisabeth,  Ph.B.,  4. 

Chamberlln,  John  Clark,  Jr.,    A.B.,  94. 

Clarke,  Henry  L.,  ph.B.,  14, 12. 

Clarke,  Henry  Teflft,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  iivi. 

Coleman,  Melvin  Edward,  A.B. 

Coolidge,  Elizabeth  Teasdale,  A.B.  13,  5H. 

Coflgrove,  Marion  Vernon,  A.B.,  8. 

Coy,  Harry,  A.B.,2. 

Crafts,  Helen,  Ph.B.,  2j^. 

Crandall,  Vinnie  May,  Ph.B.,  7. 

Cullen,  Charles  fidward,  a.B.,  i. 

Currier,  Evelyn  Belle,  Ph.B..  7. 

Davis,  Percy  Boyd,  Ph.B.,  l 

Dearing,  William  Prentice,  a.B.,  lo. 

Deffenbaugh,  Walter,  Ph.B.,  i. 

Dibell,  Charles  Dorrance,  A.B.,  18. 

Dignan,  Frank  Winans,  a.B.,  9. 

Dirks,  Lillian  Augusta,  A.B.,  9}^, 

Dornsife,  Samuel  Seilor,  A.B.,  8. 

Dougherty,  Horace  Raymond,  A.B.,  15«.  ij^.  Univenity  of  Michigan, 

Dougherty,  Ralph  Leland, 

Downing,  Alice  May, 

Drew,  William  Prentiss, 

Dudley,  Raymond  Carleton, 

Dumke,  Julia  Florida,  s.B. 

Dunning,  Willis  Estey,  a.B. 

Durand,  Herbert  Cassius,  a.B.,  9. 

Eibersole,  Abram,  A.B.,  15, 12. 

Eibersole,  Amos  A.,  a.B. 

fjdmonson,  Samuel  Boone,  a.B.,  16,  il. 

£ldred,  Stella  Rennie,  Ph.B. 

Kly,  Jessie  Harrison,  Ph.B.,  2. 

Bnelow,  Hyman  Qerson,  ph.B. 

Bvans,  Edward  Brice,  A.B.,  9. 

£vans,  Florence,  Ph.B. 

Fair,  Newell  Montague,  a.B. 

Feeler,  Mayo  Ralph.  ph.B. 

Fish,  Clarence  Everett,  ph.B. 

Fish,  Leila  Gladys,  Ph.B.,  9. 

Flanders,  Knight  French,  A.B.,  i%, 

Flint,  Nott  William,  A.B.,  8. 

Fogg,  Emily.  A.B.,  14. 3. 


WilliavM  College, 
Geneeeo  High  School, 

Woihtmm  OoUege, 

Tqpeka^  Kane, 
PhiUipe  Academv, 

Andover^  Mam. 

Welle  College, 
niinoie  State  Normal  Univ, 
Hanover  College, 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
South  Side  School, 
South  Side  School, 
So,  Division  High  School, 
Willianu  College, 
Univertity  of  Minnewotct, 
So,  Divieion  High  School, 
South  Side  School, 
South  Side  School, 
Welleeley  College, 
Kenwood  Inetituie, 
South  Chicago  High  School, 
Evelyn  College, 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Oakland  City  College, 
Univereity  of  Michigan, 
Morgan  Park  Academy, 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Jenninge  Seminary t  Aurora, 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 


A.B.,  12.  Peoria  High  School. 

A.B.,  li.  Welleeley  College. 

A.B.,  12.  Englewood  High  School. 

Ph.B.,15K,l^.  Morgan  Park  Academy. 


Morgan  Park  Academy, 
Willianu  College. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Univereity  of  Wieconein, 
Hillidale  College. 
Kentucky  Univertity. 
lUinoie  State  Normal  Univ, 
South  Side  School. 
BealSchl.tPonevie8h,  Ruitia. 
Cook  Academy. 
Illinois  State  Normal  Univ. 
WcuMmm  College. 
De  Pauw  University. 
South  Division  High  School. 
So,  Division  High  School, 
South  Side  School, 
Lake  Forest  Acc^demy, 
Wellesley  College, 


HOMB  ADDBB88. 

Auburn,  N,  Y. 
Stevens  Point,  Wis, 
Joliet. 
Cheney,  Kans, 

Cambridge,  O, 

Chicago. 

Bloomington, 

Marion^  Ind, 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Omaha,  Neb, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Austin. 

Chicago. 

South  Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Little,  Ind, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Joliet. 

Chicago. 

La  Orange. 

Chicago. 

Peoria, 

Peoria, 

Aurora. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Belle  Plaine,  la. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Sterling, 

Sterling. 

Chicago, 

Gardner, 

Englewood. 

Libau,  Russia, 

Chicago, 

Bloomington, 

Mankato,  Kans, 

Morgantown,  Ind, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 


PBESENT  ADDBB8S. 

2296  Indiana  av. 
32  Sn. 
584, 60th  St. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 

F. 

IF. 

5700  Kimbark  av. 

5740  Rosalie  ct. 

2311  Indiana  av. 

17  G. 

3338  Calumet  av. 

6357  Wright  st. 

5311  Madison  av. 

6032  Oglesby  av. 

6315  Oglesby  av. 

3934  Michigan  av. 

32  B. 

4443  Berkeley  av. 

8908  Commercial  av. 

4725  Kimbark  av. 

241  Oakwood  av. 

408  E.  57th  St. 

11  Sn. 

G. 

5853  Indiana  av. 

37  Kl. 

521  E.  45th  St. 

9G. 

9G. 

50  B. 

535,  67th  St. 

2613  Indiana  av. 

F. 

5553  Wentworth  av. 

435  East  41st  St. 

2340  Indiana  av. 

2340  Indiana  av. 

3702  Ellis  av. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

6805  Perry  av. 

645  Milwaukee  av. 

986, 106th  St. 

15  B. 

5326  Wabash  av. 

578,  60th  St. 

8  Haven  st. 

3226  Calumet  av. 

64,  23d  St. 

275  E.  Huron  st. 

Kl. 
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Ford,  Margaret. 

A3.,  8. 

South  aide  School, 

Chicago. 

eon  EUis  av. 

Foster,  Edith  Bumham, 

Ph.B..  14. 

W,  DivUion  High  School, 

Chicago. 

U  B. 

Frazeur,  Annie  Laurie, 

A.B..  0. 

Tv/UCoUeoe, 

Chicago. 

1030  Warren  av. 

Freeman,  Joseph  Edwin, 

Ph.B. 

EoMt  Aurora  High  School 

Aurora. 

36  Sn. 

Freeman,  Grace, 

A.B.,  17. 

Welle$ley  College, 

Aurora, 

11  F. 

Freeman,  Mabel  Dora, 

Ph.B. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago. 

58th  &  Woodlawn  et. 

Freeman,  Marilla  Waite, 

Ph.B.,  lOH. 

Elmira  College, 

Naperville. 

F. 

Friedman,  Joseph  C, 

Ph.B..  14.  2%. 

So.  IHvieUm  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3916  Prauie  av. 

Frutchey,  Marcus  Peter, 

A.B..  1. 

PHvate  Study, 

Philadelphia. 

5825  Jackson  av. 

Gano,  Laura  Campbell,        ^ 

8.B..  12.  la 

Earlham  College. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

5408  Monroe  av. 

Garver,  Roy  Cyrus, 

Ph.B.,10.4. 

Oberlin  College, 

Bloomington. 

558  E.  55th  st. 

Gatzert,  Blanche, 

Ph.B..  8. 

So,  Division  High  SchooU 

Chicago. 

3628  Grand  boul. 

Geselbracht,  Franklin  Hermon,A.B. 

North  Divieion  High  School, 

Chicago. 

257  Fremont  st. 

GDchrist,  Charles  Chandler, 

Ph.B. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Ravenswood. 

2644  Commercial  av. 

Gleason,  Fred, 

S.B..  11. 4. 

Univereity  qf  Iowa. 

Englewood. 

330  Chestnut  st 

Goldberg,  Hyman  Elijah,      . 

83..12H.12. 

W,  JHviiion  High  School, 

Chicago. 

297  S.  Clark  st 

Goldsmith,  LiUian  Rosalia, 

Ph.B.,  4. 

Chicago  Academy, 

Chicago. 

Kl. 

Goodell,  Carrie  May, 

Ph.B..  9, 1. 

Iowa  College, 

New  York,  la. 

5763  Madison  av. 

Goodman,  Charles  Augustus, 

A.B..  o. 

South  Side  School, 

Chicago. 

3333  Wabash  av. 

Grant,  Forest, 

A.B..8. 

Lake  Foreet  College, 

Stevens  Point,  Wis, 

Sn. 

Graves,  Eva  Bronson, 

Ph3.,9. 

Kenwood  Inttitute, 

Chicago, 

4526  Woodlawn  av. 

Graves,  Laura  Belcher, 

Ph.B..9. 

Kenwood  Institute. 

Memphis,  Tenn, 

Kl. 

Graves,  Paul  Spencer, 

A.B..  17. 

EvanetonHighSchooL 

Evanston, 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Greenbaum,  Julius  Curtis, 

Ph.B..  5. 

South  DiviHon  High  School 

Chicago, 

156, 3l8t  St. 

Griswold,  Roy  Coleman, 

Ph.B. 

South  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

3236  Forest  av. 

Guthrie,  Emily  Wilson, 

A.B..  8. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

4054  State  st. 

Gwin,  James  Madison, 

Ph.B.,  8. 

Chicago. 

4558  Oakenwald  av. 

Haft,  Delia  May, 

Ph.B.,  15^. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

3145  Groveland  av. 

Hale,  Berdena  Mabel, 

Ph.B..15.m 

.    Wayland  Academy, 

Omro,  Wis. 

588,  60th  St. 

Hale,  William  Browne, 

A.B. 

Private  Instruction, 

Chicago. 

4545  Drexel  av. 

Hamilton,  Aletheia, 

A.B.,  155^.  12. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Chicago. 

4720  Madison  av. 

Hancock,  Arthur, 

A.B. 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Overton,  Va, 

5714  Monroe  av. 

Harding,  Susan  Grace, 

A.B..  1. 

Chicago. 

19  B. 

Harris,  Juliet, 

Ph.B. 

West  Division  High  School, 

Chicago, 

Kl. 

Harris,  Morton  D., 

Ph.B. 

West  Aurora  High  School. 

Aurora, 

680, 60th  St. 

Hartley,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 

A.B.,  9. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Oumee. 

28  Sn. 

Hay,  Fannie  Steele, 

Ph.B..9. 

Butler  University. 

Englewood, 

5626  Jeflferson  av. 

Hayward,  Philip, 

A.B. 

The  Harvard  School, 

Chicago, 

4446  Woodlawn  av. 

Henderson,  Hermann  Charles,  a.B.,  15. 12. 

University  of  New  Brunswick,Andover,  N.  B. 

578, 60th  St. 

Hering,  Frank  Earle, 

Ph.B..6. 

WiUiamsport  High  School. 

WiUiamsport,  Pa, 

45  Sn. 

Herschberger,  Clarence  Bert, 

A.B. 

Peoria  High  School. 

Peoria,  m. 

22  Sn. 

Hessler,  John  Charles, 

A.B..9,45^. 

Chicago, 

346,  55th  St. 

Hewitt,  Helen  Orme, 

Ph.B..  4. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

5535  Lexington  av. 

Hewitt,  Henry  Harwood, 

A.B.,  13^. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago, 

5535  Lexington  av. 

Higgins,  William  Addison, 

A.B.,15J^,6Jj 

U  Wabash  College. 

N,  Indianapolis,  Ind,  5800  Jackson  av. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Gertrude, 

A.B..  11. 11. 

Mt,  Holyoke  Seminary, 

Red  Wing,  Minn, 

B. 

Holloway,  Harry  Cyrus, 

S.B.,10H.6. 

Chicago  Manual  Train- 
ing School, 

Chicago, 

3436  Prairie  av. 

Holton,  Nina  Gates, 

-B.B.,  13. 18. 

ZQrich  University, 

Andover,  Mass. 

5741  Monroe  av. 

Hopkins,  Allan, 

A.B..  2. 

Omaha  High  School. 

Omaha,  Neb, 

717, 57th  st 

Hoyt,  Allen  Gray, 

Ph.B. 

Aurora, 

580. 60th  st 

Hubbard,  Harry  David, 

AJB..11.10H 

Temple  College, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25  Q. 
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Hubbard,  Mary  Laura, 

Ph.B.,  17,  3J^. 

Mt,  Holyoke  College. 

Chicago. 

6128  Lexington  av. 

Hurlbut,  Lila  Cole, 

Ph.B.,  16J^. 

Omaha  High  School, 

Chicago. 

467  Bowen  av. 

Hurlbutt,  Wells  Henry,  Jr., 

A.B..  1. 

Springfield  High  School, 

Oeneva,  0, 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Hutchings,  Josephine  L., 

Ph.B.,9. 

Mi$aLupton'$  School. 

Madison,  Ind, 

5716  Washington  av. 

Hyman,  Isaac  Barney, 

A.B.,8. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

83,  a3d  St. 

Ickes,  Harold  Le  Claire, 

A.B..3. 

Englewood  High  School. 

Altoona,  Pa, 

5552  Wentworth  av. 

Ide,  Adelaide  Meleher, 

A.B.,  U,  4. 

Wellesley  College. 

Apia,  Samoa, 

31  B. 

Jackson,  Cora  Belle, 

A.B..  144, 1. 

Howard    University^ 

Chicago, 

5429  Jackson  av. 

Jackson,  William  Hayden, 

A.B.,  5. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

5726  Monroe  av. 

Janss,  Herman,                       *  s.B.,  UH.  ^A 

,  Northxoestem  University, 

Chicago, 

3412  Cottage  Grove  av. 

Janssen,  Ralph  J., 

A.B. 

Hope  College. 

Zeeland,  Mich. 

60th  St.  &  ElUs  av. 

Jegi,  John  I., 

S.B.,14J^,2, 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Chicago, 

455,  55th  St. 

Jenkinson,  Harriet  Edith, 

Ph.B..  7. 

South  Side  School, 

Newark, 

410,  64th  St. 

Johnson,  Franklin,  Jr., 

A.B.,  10, 11. 

Harvard  University^ 

Chicago. 

Hotel  Barry. 

Johnson,  Ralph  Hiram, 

A.B.,  15, 1. 

Keny<m  Military  Acad- 
emy, Ohio. 

Northwestern  University, 

Marion,  Ind. 

10  G. 

Johnson,  Victor  Oscar, 

A.B.,  13V4,  4. 

Genoa,  Neb. 

57th  and  Madison  av. 

Jones,  Nellie  Tjander, 

Ph.B.,17,2. 

Mt.  Holyoke  College. 

Peoria. 

5417  Cottage  Grove  av. 

Jordan,  Herbert  Ray, 

Ph.B.,  m. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

5496  Ellis  av. 

Kane,  Theodosia, 

Ph.B.,8. 

Chicago  Academy, 

Chicago. 

18  Kl. 

Keen,  Ethel, 

-  S.B. 

Mrs,  LoHng's  School. 

Chicago. 

Kl. 

Kellogg,  Edith  Sarah, 

-  S.B..  16J^,  2J^ 

.  Iowa  College. 

Correctionville,  la. 

2970  Groveland  av. 

Kells,  Mabel  Avery, 

AJB.,8. 

Sauk  Centre  High  School. 

Sauk  Centre,  Minn, 

14  B. 

Kennedy,  Jeanette, 

Ph.B.,  7. 

Ferry  HaU  Seminary. 

Rib  Lake,  Wis, 

21  Kl. 

Kern,  William  Casper, 

.  S.B. 

West  Point  Military  Acad. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

5802  Jackson  av. 

Kerr,  Luella  Mary, 

A.B.,  15, 1V4. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Washington,  Iowa. 

5417  Cottage  Grove  av 

Kienzle,  Frederick  W., 

A.B.,  1. 

HanoverlCollege, 

Moorefleld,  Ind, 

321,  57th  St. 

Klinetop,  Mary, 

Ph.B.,  4. 

Cornell  OoU,  Mt,  Vernon,  la,  Charles  City,  la. 

3058  Calumet  av. 

Knapp,  Qeorge  Nelson, 

.  S.B..im,19V4 

,  University  of  Wiscontin. 

Madison,  Wis, 

5Sn. 

Krohn,  Carrie  Bertha, 

Ph.B. 

Smith  College. 

Freeport, 

B. 

Lackner,  Edgar  Cranfield, 

Ph.B.,  8. 

University  of  Michigan, 

Aurora. 

40  Sn. 

Lamay,  John, 

S3.12Vi,10. 

Northwestern  University, 

Evanston, 

46  Sn. 

Tiansingh,  Van  Rensselaer, 

S3..12H,6H 

.  CollegeofCityofNY, 

Chicago. 

5109  Kimbark  av. 

Law,  Robert,  Jr., 

Ph.B.,2H. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

5120  East  End  av. 

Lenington,  Nellie  Blanche, 

Ph.F. 

South  Division  High  School 

,  Chicago, 

207, 36th  St. 

Lester,  Minnie, 

Ph.B. 

TuBCola  High  School, 

Tuscola. 

5333  Greenwood  av. 

Lewis,  John  Simon,  Jr., 

A.B.,18,8. 

Beloit  CoUege, 

Dubuque,  la. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 

Lincoln,  Grace  Bartlett, 

Ph.B. 

West  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

349  W.  Van  Buren  st. 

Lincoln,  Mary  Cain, 

Ph.B. 

West  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

349  W.  Van  Buren  st. 

Lingle,  Bowman  Church, 

A.B.,  18, 1. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

3144  Vernon  av. 

Linn,  James  Weber, 

A.B..  U. 

Buena  Vista  College. 

Storm  Lake,  la. 

38  Sn. 

Lipeky,  Harry  Alexander, 

-  8.B.,  114,  4. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

81, 31st  st 

Livingston,  Frederick  Jacob, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

No.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago, 

5726  Drexel  av. 

Loeb,  Ludwig, 

-  8.B.,  14, 1. 

No.  Division  HighSchooL 

Chicago, 

Sn. 

Loesch,  Angie, 

AJ3.,6. 

No.  Division  HighSchool, 

Chicago, 

46  Lincoln  place. 

Lovejoy,  Evelyn  Mary, 

A.B.,  8, 1. 

Wellesley  College, 

Chicago, 

347  E.  56th  st. 

Lovett,  WiUiam  Pierce, 

A.B.,  2. 

Des  Moines  College, 

Davenport^  la. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

Lowy,  Walter  D., 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Northwestern  UniversUy. 

Chicago, 

3626  Ellis  Park. 

Macomber,  Charles  Coombs, 

Ph.B.,  9. 

Simpson  College, 

Carroll,  la. 

48  Sn. 

Mandel,  Edwin  Frank, 

A.B.,  6. 

Harvard  School, 

Chicago. 

3400  Michigan  av. 

Manning,  Grace  Emma, 

Ph.B. 

De  Pauw  University. 

Peru,  Ind, 

B. 

Manning,  Lucia  May, 

Ph.B..8X. 

De  Pauw  University. 

Peru,  Ind. 

B. 
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Martin,  H.  Mabel, 
Maynard,  Mary  Dunkiee, 
McClenahan,  Henry  Stewart«.aB.,  1%, 
McClintock,  Anna  Jamee,         Ph.B.,  12. 5. 

McCorkle,  Wood  P. ,  A.B..  4. 

McQee,  Harry  Lavergne,  Ph-B.,  2. 

McQilliyray,CliffordBottflford,3.BM  u.  L 


t2. 

.3. 


Mclntyre,  Moeea  Dwight, 
McNeal,  Edgar  Holmee, 
Mentzer,  John  Preston, 
Merrifield,  Fred, 
Mighell,  Jeeeie  Curry, 
Miller,  Elsie  Prince, 
Miller,  Ethel  Dike, 
Minnick,  Arthur, 
Mitchell,  Wesley  Clair, 
Monheimer,  Milton  Leonard, 
Moore,  Carrie  Sheldon, 
Moore,  Ruth  EUlen, 
Morgan,  Marion  Sherman, 
Morgan,  Thomas  S^ 
Moeser,  Stacy  Carroll, 
Neal,  Edith  Leavitt, 
Neel,  Carr  Baker, 
Nelson,  Jessie  Louisa, 

Nichols,  Frederick  Day, 
Noble,  Jane  Frances, 
Norwood,  Joseph,  ^  8.B.,2. 

Oglevee,  Nannie  Qourley,         Ph.B.,  5. 
Osborne,  Sarah  Nicoll,  a.B. 

Osgood,  Ella  Maria,  Ph.B.,  9. 

Paterson,  fidward  Alezanderr-  s.B. 
Patterson,  Theodore  Hiram,  A.B. 
Payne,  Walter  A.,  Ph.B.,  10, 11. 

Peabody,  Earll  William,  Ph3.,  U,  1. 

Peirce,  Alice,  A.B.,  u. 

Perkins,  Mary,  Ph.B.,  9. 

Pershing,  Ward  Beecher,       -^  s.B.,  9. 
Peterson,  Harvey  Andrew,        A.B.,  10. 
Pienkowsky,  Arthur  Thaddeus,  A.B.,  6. 


OOLLIOB;  MAJORS.  SCHOOL  OR  INST  B. 

Ph.B.  South  DiviMUm  High  SchooL 

Ph.B.,  16Vi,  m.  Vanar  OoHege. 

Lake  Foregt  College. 

MiUereburgh  Female 

College. 
South  Side  School. 
South  Side  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 
Lake  Foreet  Univereity. 
Cornell  College. 
Ottawa  High  School. 
Weet  Aurora  High  School. 
Weet  Aurora  High  School. 
West  Aurora  High  School. 
Englewood  High  School, 
Decatur  High  School. 
Harvard  School. 
Wayland  Academy, 
IllinoiB  State  Normal  Univ, 
Smith  College. 
Sucknell  Univereity. 
Hedding  College. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Oakland  HighSchooUCal, 


A.B. 

A.B.,  18;^,  t, 

Ph.B. 

A.B. 

Ph.B. 

Ph.B. 

Ph.B. 

A.B.,11, 

A.B.,  IS, 

A.B. 

A.B.,13,25^. 

A.B. 

Ph.B..145^. 

A.B..  14,  3. 

Ph.B..  8. 

A3. 

S.B.,  11, 6. 

Ph.B.,  7. 


Columbian  College^ 
Waehington,!).  C. 


A.B.,  14,  2.        Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  la. 
Ph3.,  14)^,  12K-  UniverHty  of  Michigan. 


Pike,  Charles  Sumner, 
Piper,  Margaret, 
Plant,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Pooley,  William  John, 
Porterfield,  Cora  Maude, 
Purcell,  Margaret, 
Radford,  May  Eugenia, 
Rand,  Philip, 
Randall,  Henry  Hulbert, 
Reddy.  Mary  E., 
Rice,  Inez  Dwight, 


AJB.,  14^,  6. 

Ph.B. 

A.B..  7H. 

Ph.B.,  10^,  8. 

A.B.,  17, 5. 

Ph.B.,  16H. 

A.B.,  12. 

Ph.B.,  9. 
^  S.B.,  9,  4. 
^  S.B. 

Ph.B. 


Furman  UniverHty, 
Well*  College. 
Mrs.  Loring'e  School. 
Oneida  High  School,  N.  Y. 
De  Pauw  Univertity. 
Northvfettem  Univertity. 
Miseowri  State  Normal, 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
UtUvertity  of  Michigan. 
W,  Division  High  School, 
South  Side  School. 
St.  Louie  High  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
So.  Division  High  School. 
Northwestern  University, 
Lake  High  School. 
Albion  College. 
Illinois  State  Normal  Univ, 
College  ofEmporia,  Kans. 
Leroy  Union  School,  N.  Y. 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
University  af  Minnesota. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
West  Division  High  School. 


HOMS  ADDBS8S. 

Chiecigo, 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 
Macomb, 
MiUersburgh,  Ky, 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Marion,  la. 

Ottawa, 

Aurora 

Aurora. 

Aurora, 

Chicago, 

Decatur, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Bloomington, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Abingdon, 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Helena,  Montana, 

Osage,  la. 

Rice  Lake,  Wis, 

OreenviUe,  S,  C, 

Columbus,  O, 

Chicago. 

Verona,  N,  Y, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Hurdland,  Mo, 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Scales  Mound, 

Normal, 

Manhattan,  Kans, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Chicago, 

St,  Paul,  Minn, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 


PRESSKT  ADDRESS. 

ai22  Rhodes  av. 

17  B. 

346, 56th  St. 

Kl. 

963  Jackson  Boul. 

1927  Indiana  av. 

3727  Vernon  av. 

19  Sn. 

7441  Victoria  av. 

3000  Indiana  av. 

6220  Ogleeby  av. 

6156  Oglesby  av. 

B. 

B. 

6029  Ellis  av. 

5442  Drezel  av. 

3252  Wabash  av. 

390.  57th  St 

15  B. 

389  W.  Adams  st 

5623  Drezel  av. 

4604  Langley  av. 
3718  Ellis  av. 
F. 

27  Sn. 

3854  Rosalie  ct 
5800  Jackson  av. 
3000  Indiana  av. 
4455  Grand  boul. 
B. 

6105  Sheridan  av. 
194,  37th  St. 
578,  60th  St. 
5747  Madison  av. 
5464  Washington  av. 

28  Kl. 
337,  53d  St 
37  Sn. 

5806  Drezel  av. 
3906  EUis  av. 
3521  Bloom  st 
3915  Dearborn  st 
5623  Drezel  av. 
3715  Langley  av. 
Kl. 

117, 55th  St. 
12  G. 

55th  st  &  Ellis  av. 
3244  Indiana  av. 
19  Pratt  Phwe. 
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KAMX. 

Richards,  Carl  Ernst,  a.B.«  u,  t 

Richardson,  William  Derrick,^  s.B. 


Robinson,  David  Moore, 


COLLXQS  ;  MAJORS.  SCHOOL  OB  INST'R. 

lotca  College, 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 


Roby,  Charles  Poster, 
Root,  Martha  Louise, 
Rothschild,  Isaac  Solomon, 
Rubel,  Maurice, 
Rudd,  Arthur  Horace, 
Runyon,  Laura  Louise, 
Russell,  Loren  Milford, 
Salinger,  Louis, 
Sampsell,  Marshall  Emmett, 
Schoenfeld,  Charles  Joseph, 
Schwarz,  Edith  Ewing, 
Scott,  Laura  May, 
Sealey,  Grace  Arabella, 
Seavey,  Harriet  Louise, 
Shire,  Millie, 
Shreve,  Royal  Oman, 
Shutterly,  John  Jay, 
Simpson,  Burton  Jesse, 
Simpson,  Elmer  William, 
Sincere,  Victor  Washington, 
Skillin,  Abbie  Eola, 
Smith,  Henry  Justin, 
Smith,  Kenneth  Gardner, 
Snite,  Francis  Joseph, 
Speer,  Henry  Dallas, 
Sperans,  Joel, 


A.B.  Polytechnic  IruHiutet  Brook- 
lyn, N,  r. 

PhJB.,  15^.  Notre  Dame  University, 

A.B.,  16,  7.  Oberlin  College. 

--  S.B.,  11.  W.  Diviiion  High  School. 

^  8.B.  Qwdh  Diifision  High  School. 

-  8.B.  West  Division  High  School. 

Ph.B.,  4.  Plainjleld  High  School. 

*  S3.,  9,  2.  Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Ph.B.  Chicago  Preparatory  School 

A.B.,  14.  Morgan  Park  Academy. 

S.B.  SotUh  Division  High  School. 

Ph.B.,  9.  Bngletoood  High  School. 

A.B.  Armour  Inttitute. 


A.B.,  12J^,  2%.  niinoie  State  Normal  Univ. 


Ph.B. 
Ph.B. 
Ph.B.,  3. 
Ph.B. 

8.B.,  UJ^,  1. 
A.B. 
A.B.,  7. 
^S.B. 
A.B.,15J^,1J^. 
A.B.,  17,  %. 
A.B. 


Hyde  Park  High  ScJiool. 
Chicago  Academy. 
Illinoie  Wesleyan  Univereiiy. 
Northwestern  Academy. 
Morgan  Park  Accuiemy. 
South  Side  School. 
South  Side  School. 
Oak  Park  High  School. 
Morgan  Park  Accuiemy. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
WcMt  Division  High  School. 


Th.B.,lh%.l%.Williams  College. 
"  S.B.,  14,  3. 


Spray,  Jessie  Nea,  A.B. 

Stagg,  Stella  Robertson,  a.B.,  17, 2. 

Steigmeyer,  Frederick  Frank  ^s.B.,  6. 2. 
Stevens,  Raymond  William,      A.B.,  12,  i. 

Stewart,  Charles  Wesley,  ^  8.B.,  8,  K%. 
Stone,  Harry  Wheeler,  A3.,  17,  i. 

Tteflft,  Nellie  Edna,  a.B.,  9. 

Teller,  Charlotte  Rose,  Ph.B. 

Thach,  James  Harmon,  a.B. 

Thomas,  Mary  Susan,  Ph.B.,  16, 2. 

Thompson,  Emily  Churchill, 
Thompson,  Helen  Bradford, 
Tolman,  Cyrus  Fisher,  Jr., 
Tooker,  Robert  Newton,  Jr., 
Trumbull,  Donald  Shurtleff, 
Vaughan,  Franklin  Egbert, 
Vaughan,  L.  Brent, 
Vaughan,  William  Cain, 
Voight,  John  Frederick,  Jr., 
Wales,  Henry  Whitwell,  Jr., 
Walker,  Clyde  Buchan,  .^  s.B. 


Qymnaeium,  Tajganrog^ 
Russia, 

WeH  Division  High  School. 

Albion  High  School  (N.  F.). 

Buchtel  College. 

South  Side  School. 

Colgate  University. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Elgin  High  School. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Webb's  School. 

Northwestern  University. 

Lake  High  School. 

Engleioood  High  School. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

University  School. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Bnglewood  High  School. 
Ph.B.,  119^,  1.  Oberlin  College. 
8.B.,1.  South  Side  School. 

Ph.B.,  IS,  8.      niinois  College. 
Ph.B.,  15.         Hyde  Park  High  School. 


A.B.,9. 
Ph.  B.,  5. 
A.B.,  IZH,  3. 
A.B.,  9. 
A3.,  9. 
A.B. 


HOMS  ADDBX88. 

Red  Oak,  la, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Roby,Ind, 
Cambridgeboro,  Pa, 
Chicago. 
Cliicago. 
Chicago. 
Plainfield,  N.  J, 
Englewood, 
,  New  York  City. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Englewood, 
Chicago. 
Normal, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
,  Bloomington, 
Evanston, 
Moline. 
Oak  Lawn. 
Chicago. 
Oak  Park. 
Morgan  Park, 
Dixon. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Russia. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Atticaj  O. 

Chicago. 

HewickviUe, 

Chicago. 

Elgin. 

Chicago. 

Bell  Bwkle,  Tenn. 

MyersdcUe,  Pa, 

Chicago. 

Englewood. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Swanton,  O, 

Richmond,  Ind, 

Mattoon, 

Lanark, 


PRESENT  ADDBSSS. 

5837  Union  av. 
4803  Madison  av. 
e636  Wright  st. 

34  Sn. 

B. 

427  Carroll  av. 

25  Sn. 

7082  S.  Chicago  av. 

40  F. 

6357  Stewart  av. 

176,  37th  St. 

6851  Wentworth  av. 

360  Oakwood  boul. 

F. 

6754  Lafayette  av. 

19  F. 

4626  Champlain  av. 

557  Jackson  av. 

541, 55th  St. 

1220  Cliicago  av. 

5442  Drexel  av. 

Oak  Lawn. 

2974  Wabash  av. 

2F. 

5337  Lexington  av. 

53  Sn. 

32  Sn. 

5745  Rosalie  ct. 

16  Sn. 

10  Kl. 

5728  Madison  av. 

5418  Greenwood  av. 

483  Bowen  av. 

755,  63d  ct. 

3411  Vernon  av. 

38  B. 

4315  Berkeley  av. 

543,  55th  St. 

Students' Hall, 

Englewood. 
4457  Emerald  av. 
326  Chestnut  st 
41  University  Place. 
29  Sn. 

4544  Oakenwald  av. 
517  Englewood  av. 
5745  Rosalie  ct. 
5537  Lexington  av. 
5622  Ellis  av. 
4304  Ellis  av. 


ColoradoSpringsHighSchool.Colorado8pring8,Col.  42  Sn. 
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NAICE.                           OOLLEGS ;   MAJORS.     SCHOOL  OB  INST'r. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

Wallace,  Emma, 

A.B.,  U. 

Englewood  High  SchooL 

Englewood, 

748,  71st  St. 

WalUng,  WUliam  English. 

—  S.B.,  11. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

4127  Drexel  boul. 

Walls,  Emma  Beales, 

Ph.D.,  12,  3. 

Northwegtem  Univenity, 

Chicago, 

4334  Greenwood  av. 

Waterbury,  Ivan  Calvin, 

Ph.B. 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

Chicago, 

5475  Ridgewood  ct. 

Wayman,  Edwin  Bowen, 

^  S.B. 

Englewood  High  School. 

Chicago, 

549  W.  61st  St. 

Wescott,  Frank  Howard, 

A.B. 

lainoie  State  Normal  Univ. 

Lacon. 

5701  Drexel  av. 

White,  George  Louis, 

A.B. 

University  of  Omaha. 

Lyons,  Neb, 

5509  Cottage  Groveav. 

Whyte,  James  Primrose, 

A.B.,  16J^,  2. 

Brottn  Univereity. 

Waukegan. 

4836  Calumet  av. 

Wildman,  Banks  John, 

A.B. 

Ohio  Wetleyan  University. 

Chicago. 

473  W.  Adams  st 

Wiley,  Harry  Dunlap, 

--S.B.,12K.l. 

Princeton  High  School. 

Dunlap, 

53  Sn. 

Williams,  Charles  Byron, 

A.B.,  14. 

University  of  Rochester. 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 

691,  57th  St 

Willis,  Gwendolm  Brown, 

A.B.,  16.  IK. 

Racine  Academy. 

Radne,  Wis, 

5551  Lexington  av. 

Wmston,  Alice, 

A.B.,5. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

6051  Madison  av. 

Winston,  Charles  Sumner, 

A.B..  11,  i}4- 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

6051  Madison  av. 

Wolflf,  Louis,  Jr., 

-  S.B..  10,  25^. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Chicago. 

1319  Washington  boul. 

Woods,  William  Brenton, 

Ph.B.,  13J^,  9HMniver$itv  of  Michigan, 

Chicago, 

395,  57th  St. 

Woolley,  Paul  Gerhardt, 

-S.B.,  7,  IJ^. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Chicago, 

5535  Cornell  av. 

Wright,  Laura  May, 

A.B. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

5750  La  Salle  St. 

Yarzembski,  Vladyslas, 

—  S.B.,  8, 1. 

N.  W.  Division  High  School 

Warsaw,  Europe, 

1061  N.  Hoyne  av. 

Yundt,  Emery  Roscoe, 

Ph.B.,  13,  5K 

.  Mt.  MorrU  CoUege. 

Mt.  Morris. 

5746  Jackson  av. 

:■  r 

Total,  318. 

THE   UNCLASSIFIED   STUDENTS, 


Abell,  Harry  Delmont, 
Aber,  Mary  Ailing, 
Adams,  Julia  Regula, 
Aldrich,  Grace  D., 
Alvord,  John  Watson, 
Anderson,  Esther  Lowell, 
Austrian,  Celia, 
Austrian,  Delia, 
Backus,  Florence, 
Baird,  William  James, 
Bardwell,  Etta  May, 
Barlow,  Levi  Henry, 
Barnes,  Maude  Eleanor, 
Bates,  Fanny. 
Bean,  Myra  Irene, 
Beardsley,  Anna  Poole, 
Berry,  Maud, 
Black,  Horace  Webster, 
Bowers,  Abraham, 
Braam,  Jacob  William, 
Brown,  Jeannette  Cadwell, 
Bull,  Florence, 
Butterworth,  Horace, 
Carpenter,  Mary  Adeline, 
Casteel,  Mary  Elizabeth, 


SCHOOL  OR  INST'r. 

Mt,  Hermon  (NorthfUld,  Mass.) 

Oswego  (N.  T.)  State  Normal  School. 

Kirkland  School. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Private  Instruction, 

Adelphi  Academy  (N.  Y.) 

South  Division  High  School. 

South  Division  High  School. 

Oberlin  College. 

University  of  Colorado. 

Northwestern  Normal  School. 

Shurtleff  College. 

Decatur  High  School, 

Mrs,  Cuttiberfs  Ladies*  Seminary. 

Lyndon  Institute. 

Fern,  High  School,  Baltimore, 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Mt,  Morris  College. 

Chicago  Institute  of  Technology. 

Chicago  Female  College. 

Racine  Home  School. 

Drake  University. 

Oeneseo  Collegiate  Institute. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Normal, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Burlington,  la, 

Cheyenne  Wells,  Col, 

Lorenzo. 

Delavan,  Wis, 

Englewood. 

Dardenne,  Mo, 

Lyndon  Center,  Vt, 

Washingtor^  Ark, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

St,  Joseph. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Racine,  Wis, 

Cliicago, 

Des  Moines,  la, 

Oeneseo, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

60th  St.  &  Wharton  av 
5471  Kimbarkav. 
Kl. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
5203  Hubbard  av. 
1345  Noble  av. 
3129  Michigan  av. 
3129  Michigan  av. 
828  Franklm  st. 
623,  55th  St. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 
346,  56th  St. 
6108  Stewart  av. 
538  E.  46th  st. 
F. 

5620  ElUs  av. 
5638  Madison  av. 
3716  Wabash  av. 
5747  Lexington  av. 
82  D. 

4759  Calumet  av. 
F. 

537,  55th  St. 
7713  Winter  st. 
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NAME. 

Chafin,  Frances, 
Chapin,  Lillian, 
Comstock,  Louise  Bates, 
Conrath,  Mary  Olive, 
Crane,  Frances, 
Darrow,  Helen  Kelchner, 
Davenport,  Mary  Daniels, 
Davis,  Jessie  Fell, 


SOHOOL  OR  INST'b. 

Whitewater  Normal  School^  Witcoruin. 
W,  DivUion  High  School, 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N,T, 
Chautax*qua  University. 

Private  Instruction, 
Sioux  FcUh  High  School. 
Illinois  State  NormcU  Univenity. 


Wisconsin  State  Normal  Softool. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Ypsilanti  State  Normal  School. 

Indiana  Normal  University, 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Chicago  English  High  and  Manual  Train- 
ing School. 

Cedar  Rapids  High  School,  Iowa. 


Dickerson,  Spencer  Cornelius,  TiUotson  insHtute,  Austin. 

Faddis,  Miriam  Sarah, 

Favor,  Adelaide  Miles, 

Frankhauser,  Marie  E., 

Fulcomer,  Anna, 

Gallion,  Charles  Horace, 

Qauss,  Julius  Henry  Philip, 

George,  Abigail  Matilda, 
Qibbs,  Caroline  E., 
Qlascock,  Hugh  Grundy, 
Goodman,  Grace, 
Graham,  Margaret, 
Gray,  Charlotte  C, 
Greene,  Elizabeth  Elma, 
Griffith,  Fannie  Elizabeth, 
Hales,  Earl  Crayton, 
Hall,  James  Samuel, 
Hallingby,  Ole, 
Hannan,  Louise  Mary, 
EEastings,  Sarah  Belle, 
Hewetson,  John  Wallace, 
Hewitt,  Herbert  Edmund, 
High,  Jessie  Margaret, 
Hill,  Frederick  WDliam, 


Hubbard,ElizabethGreenwood,Tre{ie«ley  College, 

Hubbard,  Emma  Frances, 

Hurlburt,  David  Guy, 

Jeffreys,  Elizabeth, 

Johnston,  Lucy  Marian, 

Knott,  Sarah  Jane, 

Krackowizer,  Alice  Marie, 

Latimer,  Ellen  Hale, 

Leonard,  William  Ezekiel, 

Levinson,  Esther, 

Mason,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Matz,  Evelyn, 

McKinley,  Albert  fidward, 

Mecum,  Mary  Alice, 

Merker,  Margaret, 

Miller,  Celeste  J., 

Mitchell,  Florence  Louise, 

Morey,  Frances  Amelia, 

Munson,  Sarah, 


Westminster  Academy, 

Chicago  High  School. 

Manchester  High  School. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Chautauqua. 

VanderbiU  University, 

Illinois  Female  College, 

The  South  Side  School, 

Wake  Forest  College, 

Cedar  VaUey  Seminary, 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Detroit  High  School. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Wells  College. 
Englewood  High  School. 


Winona  State  Normal. 
New  Lyme  Institute, 
Oberlin  College. 
Mrs.  Loring*»  School. 

Cook  County  NormoA  School. 

Old  University  of  Chicago. 

Corcoran  Scientific  School. 

Oymnasium,  Bomny,  Russia* 

Smith  College. 

Chicago  High  School. 

Temple  CoUege,  Philadelphia, 

State  Normal  School,  Westileld,  Mass, 

QlendcUe  Female  College, 

Vaesar  College, 

Maine  Wesleyan  OoUege, 

Purdtie  University, 

MacDonald  EllU  School  (£>.  C) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago, 
Rochester,  N,  Y. 
Lima,  O. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Council  Bluff 8,  la. 
Bloomington, 
Austin^  Texas. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Ounalaskaj  Alaska, 
8t.  Joseph. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Oreeley,  Col, 
Paris,  Mo, 
Chicago, 

Strawberry  Point,  la. 
Albany,  N,  Y, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Mechanicsburg. 
Chicago. 
Norfolk,  Va, 
Osage,  la. 
Chicago. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Springfield,  Mass, 
Chicago, 
Hart's  Orove,  O, 
Hubbard,  O, 
Chicago, 

New  Brighton,  Pa. 
New  York  City. 
Chicago, 

Correctionville,  la, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 
Louisville,  Ky, 
Chicago. 
Englewood. 
Chicago. 
Zanesville,  O, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 


5513  Washington  av. 

5513  Washington  av. 

221,  54th  St. 

5408  Monroe  av. 

2541  Michigan  av. 

6443  Grace  st. 

F. 

F. 

3  Sn. 

315,  40th  St. 

1  Madison  Park. 

55, 63d  St. 

689  E.  57th  st. 

Hotel  Barry. 

1967  Washington  boul. 

5815  Madison  av. 
5558  Drezel  av. 
588  E.  60th  St. 
3359  Indiana  av. 
6048  Oglesby  av. 
16  B. 

4321  Berkeley  av. 
713  E.  68th  St. 
640  W.  61st  St. 

24  Sn. 

5739  Kimbark  av. 
5134  Grand  Boul. 
F. 

Walker  Museum. 
5535  Lexington  av. 
2021  Prairie  av. 
7100  Eggleeton  av. 
Kl. 

6128  Lexington  av. 
455, 55th  St. 
5718  Kimbark  av. 
6  Wellington  pi. 
F. 

6657  Stewart  av. 
366  E.  40th  St. 
5496  Ellis  av. 
253  Ewing  st. 
4619  Lake  av. 
431  Oak  St. 

25  G. 

4531  Forrestville  av. 
5700  Jackson  av. 
5506  Monroe  av. 
438,57th  St. 
5554  Monroe  av. 
Hotel  Barry. 
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Otis,  Marion  Louise. 
Palmer,  Henry  Augustus, 
Parker,  Mary, 
Pierce,  Florence  Leona, 

Ramsdell,  Lillian  Lovina, 
Ranney,  Mary  Lowther, 
Rew,  Harriett  Campbell, 
Rice,  Elbridge  Washburn, 
Riggs,  Wilfred, 
Riordan,  Edward  Joseph, 
Roggy,  Elizabeth, 
Rowan,  Jean  Morton, 
Sawyer,  George  Hoyt, 
Scott,  Walter  Armitage, 
Scudder,  John  Arnold, 
Shallies,  Guy  Wheeler, 
Shibley,  Mary  Capitola, 
Smith,  Franklin  Currier, 
Smith,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
Stanton,  Edna  Augusta, 
Stephens,  Louise  Brier, 
Stiles,  Bertha  Vernon, 
Stone,  Eliza  Atkins, 
Stratton,  Lucy  Hamilton, 
Stuart,  Mary  Louise, 
Stuurt,  Mary  Victoria, 
Sturges,  Mrs.  Helen, 
Swett,  Mary  Chase, 
Thornton,  Lee  D., 
Weston,  Herbert  Mantor, 
White,  Minnie, 
Wieland,  Otto, 
Wilmarth,  Anna  Hawes, 
Wilson,  William  Otis, 
Wilson,  William  Tilton, 
Y'oung,  Gertrude  Mary, 


SOHOOL  OR  INST'R. 

Kirkland  School^  Chicoffo, 
Indianapolia  High  School, 
UiUvenity  of  Indiana* 
Cretion  High  School, 
Farming  Normal  Scliool, 
Kemper  Hall  (Wii,) 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
PonHao  High  School, 
StaU  Normal,  KirktvUle,  Mo, 
SatOt  8U,  Marie  High  School. 
Miee  Hvichinaon'e  School, 
Michigan  State  Normal  School. 
Cedar  Valley  Seminary. 
Armour  In§titute. 
St.  PauVe  School,  Concord,  N,  H, 
Buffalo  Normal  School, 
Northwestern  UnivenUy, 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Bcut  Aurora  High  School. 
Mi8»  Kirklandi'B  School. 
Sryn  Mawr  College, 
University  of  Wisconsin, 

Northwestern  Preparatory  School. 

South  Division  High  School. 

Oakland  High  ScJiool, 

Oannett  Institute  {Mass.). 

Cook  County  Normal  School, 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago  Academy, 

Tarkio  College, 

Proseminary  {Elmhurst), 

Miss  Herrig^s  School, 

Western  NormcU  College, 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School. 

Manor  Mount  Collegiate  School,  Forest 
London. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Chicago. 
Milo,  Me. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Pontiac. 
Unionville,  Wis, 
Chicago, 
Princeton, 
Almont,  Mich. 
Osage,  la, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Arcade,  N,  Y. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Aurora, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Evanaton. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
Chicago. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Otsego,  Mich. 
Chicago. 
Cherokee,  la. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
BushneU, 
Chicago. 
HiU^Omaha,  Neb. 

Total,  112. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

294  Huron  st. 

578,  eoth  st 

B. 

4225  Vincennes  av. 

6023  Ellis  SLY. 

36  Ray  st. 
4536  Lake  av. 

57  N. 

815  Noble  st. 

5759  Madison  av. 

5622  ElUs  av. 

914  Monroe  st 

914  Monroe  st. 

106  Pine  st 

35  Sn. 

6128  Lexington  av 

5496  Ellis  av. 

6047  Ellis  av. 

Highland  Park. 

2713  Prairie  av. 

7330  Webster  av. 

B. 

5717  Madison  av. 

309,  32d  St. 

6025  Ellis  av. 

210  Carton  st. 

5006  Washington  av 

5418  Greenwood  av. 

Ill  Warren  av. 

5558  Lexington  av. 

37  Sn. 
B. 

45  Sn. 

5733  Ingleside  av. 

P. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,                                                                   -  181 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  (Non-resident),    -                      -  2i 

The  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,         .......  ^9 

The  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science  (Non-resident),  7 

The  Graduate  Divinity  School,               ........  los 

The  English  Theological  Seminary,                         .....  40 

The  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminar} .                                                                      -  25 

The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,             .......  37 

The  University  Colleges,             .-.---..  66 

The  Academic  Colleges,         -----  318 

Unclassified  Students,       .                                                                                                     -  112 

Registered  too  late  for  Classification            .           .           .           .           .           .  — ^Sr  . 

1008 

Deduct  names  repeated                .........  g 

Total,  1000 


X  I  « 


14  ■• 


A 


_,^?'; 


li^ 


\^..o 


3   '  . 
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CONSTITUENCY  OF  CLASSES,  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1894. 

Rbmasks  :  1.  The  nnmbera  of  departments  and  oonnet  correspond,  in  generalt  to  those  of  the  AmruAii  Rboibtkb  and  Gal- 
■NDAB  No.  10,  in  the  Unirersity  proper,  and  in  the  Dirinity  School. 

2.  All  classes  recite  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  four  floors  of  this  boUdini;  are  lettered,  the  first  being 
A,  and  the  rooms  numbered. 

8.  Abbreviations:  JT^Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  i;=Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory;  Tr=Walker  Moseom;  ^sOradnate 
Student;  «=  Unirersity  College  Student;  as  Academic  College  Student;  dsDirinity  Student.  Where  not  otherwise  designated, 
the  student  is  unclassifled. 

4.  Numerals  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  list  indicate  the  number  of  students  taking  the  course. 

5.  In  nearly  all  cases  recitations  occur  erery  week-day  except  Monday.  The  hours  of  recitations  can  be  ascertained  at  the 
Unirersity,  in  the  Registrar's  oiBoe.  


THE  SCHOOLS   OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND   SCIENCE. 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 
(Students,  106 ;  course  registrations,  128.) 

Seminar:  Introduction  to  Contemporary  Metaphysical 
Thought.    DM:    (12) 

Head  Professor  Dbwet. 

(8) 


(8) 


Ames,  9 

Moore,  g                     Tanner,  g 

MacLennan,  g 

Radebaugh,  g             Tompkins,  g 

MiUigan,  g 

Richert,  g 

Logic  of  Ethics. 

DM.     (13) 

Head  Professor  Dewet 

Burling,  d 

Moore,  g                     Steelman,  g 

Clark,  H.,  a 

Radebaugh,  g            Tompkins,  g 

Hutchinson,  g 

Read,  a 

General  History  of  Philosophy.    DM.    (4) 

Associate  Professor  Tufts 

Breed,  d 

Henderson, «              Otis. 

Burling,  d 

Herrick,  d                  Read,  g 

Burnham,  g 

Jone,  u                        Rowan, 

Carpenter,  u 

Leiser,  u                     Sanders,  g 

Case.d 

Marot,  g                     Squires,  g 

Clark,  P.  B.,  u 

Mason,                         Strawn,  u 

Curtis,  u 

MitcheU,  P.,                Tanaka,  u 

Foye,  u 

Oeeohger,  u                Walker,  g              ( 

(24) 

Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.    DM.    (6) 

Associate  Professor  Tufts. 

Ames,  g  Pratt,  g  Stuart,  g 

Hutchinson,  9  Schoolcraft,  9  Whitehead,  9  (8) 

Milligan,  g  Sisson,  g 

Philosophical  German.    (7) 

Associate  Professor  Tufts. 
(Course  not  taken.) 

Experimental  Psychology.    DM.    (19) 

AssisTAirr  Professor  Angell. 
Aber,  Clark,  F.,  u  Tanaka, « 

Ames,  g  Merker,  g  Tanner,  g 

Breed,  g  Radebaugh,  g  Whitehead,  g        (11) 

Campbell,  g  Schoolcraft,  g 

Experimental  Psychology.    DM.    (20) 

Assistant  Professor  Aitgell. 
MacLennan,  g  (1) 


Logic.    DM.    (1) 

Abells, 
Austrian,  C, 
Baker,  a 
Bell,  a 
Brown,  L., « 
Burnham,  9 
Carpenter, « 
Carroll,  a 
Clark,  H.,  a 
Claypool,  d 
Cook,u 
Curtis,  u 
Ebersole,  A., « 
Friedman,  J.  C, 
Gale,  tt 
(iettys,  u 
Greenbaum,  a 
Haft,  a 
Hancock,  a 
Hill, 
Hoebeke,  u 


Assistant  Professor  Mead. 


HoUoway,  a 
Hopkins,  a 
Janss,  a 
Jegl,a 
Johnston,  a 
Jones,  N.,  i« 
Klock,i« 
Kruse,  9 
Lewis,  M.,  u 
Lewis,  S.,  u 
Lipsky,  a 
Loclrwood,  d 
MoClintock,  A.,  a 
MoCUntock,  8.,  u 
Mitchell,  a 
Morgan,  a 
Munson, 
Packer,  u 
Pierce,  i« 
Porterfleld,  u 


Puroell,  a 
Roosa,«( 
Rowan, 
Runyon,  a 
Sampsell,a 
Schlosser,  d 
Soorel, « 
Speicher,  d 
Stewart, 
Stone,  a 
Stuart, 
Tanaka,  u 
VanVliet.  u 
Yreeland,d 
Wales,  a 
Williams,  J., 
Williston,« 
Wilmarth. 
Wilson, 
Woods, « 


(61) 


Comparative  Psychology.    DM.    (21) 

Assistant  Professor  Mead. 
Aber,  Moore, «  Thomas,  a  (3) 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
(Students,  76 ;  course  registrations,  91.) 

Money  and  Practical  Economics.    DM.    (9) 

Head  Professor  Lauohlin. 


Calrert,  g 
Montgomery,  g 
Noyes,  g 

Robertson,  9 
Ro6seter,i7 
Stuart,  g 

Tunell,^ 
Wimams,^ 

Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21) 

Head  Professor  Lau( 

Hardy,  a 
Hozie,  g 
Mimon,a 

Stowe,  g 
Tunell,  9 

Willis,  a 
Winston,  g 

(8) 


(7) 
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Principles  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (1) 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller. 


International  Law. 


Adams, 
Arnold,  u 
Atwood,  a 
Bell,  a 
Carpenter,  u 
Freeman,  M.,  < 
Friedman,  a 
QeoTgQ, 
Oleason,  a 
Grayofi,  EL,  a 
Orares,  L.,  a 
Grrin,  a 
Heil,i« 
Hewitt, 
Hobart,u 


Hoebeke,  u 
Hatching,  a 
Hyman,  I.,  a 
Jackson,  a 
Johnson,  F.,  u 
Johnson,  R.,  a 
Johnston,  L., 
Jordan,  a 
Kern,  a 
Leonard, 
Leyinson, 
Lewis,  tt 
Livingston,  a 
Macomber,  a 


Mont^mery,  g 
Moore,  a 
Palmer, 
Peabody,  a 
Rogers,  u 
Soadder,  J., 
Sherman,  u 
Steelman,  d 
Stone,  H.,  a 
Stnart, 
Thomas,  g 
Whitaker,  g 
White, 
Woods, « 


(48) 


History  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (5) 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller. 


Barrett,  i7 
CaWert,  g 
Forrest,  9 
Franklin,  9 
Freeman,  Q.,  u 
Harding,  9 


Hastings,  g 
Howard,  u 
Jade,  (^ 
Leyinson, 
Ifillion,  y 
Monroe,  g 


Montgomery,  g 
Rosseter,  y 
Stnart,  g 
Tonell,  g 
Willard,  g 
Winston,  g 


(18) 


Finance.    DM.    (15) 


Barrett,  g 
Harding,  y 
Hardy,  y 


Professor  A.  C.  Miller. 

Mitchell,  a  Williams,  u 


Rosseter,  g 
Tnnell,  y 


Willis,  y 


(8) 


Tariff  History  of  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (13) 

Mr.  Hill. 
Rioe, 


Barnard,  a 
Hnghes,  u 


Socialism.    DM.    (7) 


Tnnnioliff ,  g 


(4) 


Dr.  Veblin. 


Howerth,i7 


Willard,  g 


(2) 


SUtistics.    DM.    (10) 
Foloomer,  9 

Social  and  Economic  Ideals. 
(Course  not  taken.) 


Dr.  Hourwioh. 


(1) 


DM.    (7a) 

Dr.  Cummings. 


m.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
(Students,  60 ;  course  registrations,  76.) 


Comparative  Politics. 

(11) 


National  Government.    DM. 
Head  Professor  Judsoxt. 


BaU,9 
Barnard,  a 
Benson, 
Crandall,  g 
Daris,  g 
Bastman,  tt 
Bchlin,i; 


Edmonson, 
Oilpatriok,  u 
Heim,i7 
Hughes,  tt 
Hutohings,  a 
Jones,  Q.,  g 
Karpen,tt 


Noyes,i7 
Ogden,  g 
Page,  9 
Scofield,  g 
Soott,  a 
Strawn,  tt 
Yoight,  tt 


DM.    (21) 

Head  Professor  Judson. 

Harding,  g  Idngle,  a 

Hastings,  g  Paterson,  a 

Howard,  tt  Roosa,  tt 

Hughes,  tt  Thomas,  a 

Karpen,  u  Wilson,  (16) 


Aiden,  9 
Caraway,  tt 
Daniels,  g 
Eastman,  tt 
Fertig,  9 
Glover,  g 

Institutes  of  Roman  Law.    DM.    (31) 


Dr.  Freund. 


Barnard,  a 
Chace,  g 
Daniels,  g 
Dorman,  g 


Glover,  g 
Gordis,  g 
Hosford,  g 
Howard,  tt 


Karpen,  tt 
Shipley,  g 
Tunnidiff,  9 
Yoight,  tt 


(12) 


General  Jurisprudence.    DM.    (41) 


Dr.  Preund. 


Barnard,  a 
Calvert,  g 
Carroll,  a 
Dorman,  9 
Edmonson, 


Karpen,  tt 
Moran,  tt 
Murphy,  tt 
Rice, 
Boosa,  tt 


Scott,  17 
Tunnicliff,  9 
Yoight,  tt 
Wilson, 


(14) 


Geography  of  Europe.    DM.    (71) 


Abbott,  a  Cosgrovo,  a 

Backas,  HoUoway,  a 

Bowers,  Mandel,  a 

Brown,  Ed.,  a  McClintock,  a 
Brown,  Jas.,  a 

History  of  Geography.     DM.    (72) 

(Course  not  taken.) 
Civil  Goyemment    DM.    (1) 

(Course  not  taken.) 


Mr.  Conger, 

Plant,  a 
Robertson,  (7 
Sincere,  a 
Whyte,  a 


(13) 


Mr.  Conger. 


Mr.  Wilcox. 


IV.    HISTORY. 
(Students,  285 ;  course  registrations,  269.) 

History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  from 
z8z5.    DM.    (39) 

Head  Professor  ton  Holst. 


(21) 


Adams,  a 
Alden,  g 
Atwater,  g 
Baldwin,  g 
BaU,9 
Barrett,  g 
Carroll,  a 
Clarke,  a 
CrandaU,  g 
Danills,  9 
Dayis  g 
Dorman,  g 
Durbln,  y 
Fertig,  y 
Foye,  u 
Franklin,  9 
Gilpatriok,  u 
Glorer,  g 


Hardy,  g 
Hastings,  g 
Helmer,  g 
Hobart,  u 
Hoxie,  g 
Jones,  G.,  g 
Jordan,  a 
Jude,  g 
Keith,  g 
Learned,  9 
MacLean,  g 
Mats, 
MiUer, 
Million,  g 
Moran,  u 
Packer,  u 
Page,  9 
Parker,  g 


Pierce,  u 
Pike,  a 
Robertson,  g 
Robinson,  u 
Rullkoetter,  g 
Scofield,  g 
Schoolcraft,  g 
Strawn,  u 
Thompson,  g 
Todd,  14 
YanVliet,  u 
White, 
Whittaker,  g 
Willis,  a 
Winston,  g 
Woloott,  g 
Wood, 
Wyckoff ,  g 


(M) 
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History  Seminar:  American  and  Modem  European 
History.    DM.    (52) 

Head  Professor  von  Holst. 


Adams,  a 
Alden,  g 
Crandall,  j7 
DaiiillB,^ 
DaviBti; 


Franklin,  9 
Hastings,  9 
Heim,  9 
Helmer,  g 
Learned,  9 
Ogden,  g 


Page,  a 
Parker,  g 
Yaile,  g 
Willard,  g 
Woloott,  g 


il7) 


History  Seminar :  Norman  Period.    DM.    (49) 

Professor  Terrt. 


Baldwin,  g 
Ooldberg,  a 
Hunter,  9 
Knox,  i7 


MaoLean,  i7 
Ogden,  g 
Rnllkoetter,  g 


Scofleld  g 
Thompson,  g 
Whitaker,  g 


(10) 


Introduction  to  Modern  History.    DM.    (3) 

Professor  Terry. 


Adams, 
Agerter,  a 
Backers, 
Castle,  tt 
DibeU,a 
Fogg,o 


Hale,  a 
Harris,  9 
Hastings, 
Hozie,  g 
Hughes, « 
Jnde,  g 


Kirby,a 
Klook,i« 
Loeb,  a 
Maynard,  a 
Mecum, 
Thornton, 


(18) 


History :  Feudal  Period.    DM. 


Adams, 
Atwater,  g 
Baldwin,  17 
Ball,i; 
Boomer,  t* 
Crandall,  9 
Fertig,  g 
Franklin,  g 


Gilpatrick,  u 
Goldberg,  a 
Heim,  (7 
Kirby,  g 
Knox,  g 
Looney,  a 
MaoLean,  g 
Noyos,  g 


(28) 

Professor  Terry. 

Robertson,  g 
Rosseter,  i7 
Rowan, 
Rnllkoetter,  g 
Thompson,  g 
Whitaker,  g 
Wolcott,  g 
Wyckoff,  g  (24) 


History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire.    DM. 
(7)  Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 

(Course  not  taken.) 


History  of  Ancient  Greece.    DM.    (16) 
Learned, g 


Dr.  Wirth. 


(1) 


The  Mediaeval  Period.    DM.    (la) 

Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 


Aldrich, 

High,  a 

Nelson,  a 

Apps,  a 

Johann, a 

Payne,  a 

ATerill,a 

Johnston, 

Schwarz,  a 

BeU,a 

Kennedy,  a 

Scndder, 

Braam, 

Lackner,  a 

Sealey,  a 

Bums,  a 

Levinson, 

Simpson,  a 

Bashnell,  a 

Linn,  a 

Sincere,  a 

Cahn,a 

Manning,  C.,  a 

de  Swarto,  u 

Gapen,  a 

Matz, 

Thompson,  a 

Crandall,a 

Minniok,  a 

Tooker,  a 

Curtis, « 

Neal,  C,  a 

Winson,  a 

Goldsmith,  a 

Neel.  E.,  a 

(») 


The  Medisval  Period.    DM.    (Ic) 

Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

Palmer, 

Peabody,  E.,  o 

Peirce,  a 

Robertecm,  (7 

Sawyer, 

Smith,  S., 

Swett, 

Trombull,  a  (21) 


Abemethy,  a 

Harding,  a 

Bean, 

Keen,  a 

Bennett,  a 

Krohie,a 

Ghamberlin,  B.,  a 

Ide,a 

my.  a 

Lester,  a 

Brans,  o 

Manning,  L< 

Fesler,  a 

Moore,  a 

FUh,  C,  a 

Mosser,a 

The  MediKTal  Period.    DM.    (lb) 


Ball,  H.,  a 
Ball,  F..  a 
Black, 
Brown, 

Deffenbangh,  a 
Dougherty,  a 
Edmonson, 
Enelow,  a 
Fair,  a 
Haft,  a 


Harris,  N.,  (^ 
Hopkin,  a 
Hunter,  i« 
Janss,a 
Johns(«,a 
Kern,  a 
Klinetop,  a 
LoTett,a 
Martin,  a 


The  Modem  Period.    DM.    (2a) 


Allen,  W.,  a 
Baohman,  a 
Barrett,  a 
Browne,  a 
Campbell,  J.  W.,  a 
Ford,  a 


Gkmo,  a 
Oreenbanm,  a 
Harris,  N.,  g 
Hay,  a 
Honter,  J.,  a 


The  Modem  Period.    DM.    (2b) 


Alsohnler,  a 
Anderson,  a 
Ballon,  a 
Bishop,  a 
Bro^k,  a 
Brown,  J.,  a 
Calhoun,  a 
Chamberlin,  J.,  a 
Coleman,  a 
CosgroTe,  a 
Crafts,  a 
Cullen,  a 
Dignan,  a 
Dirks,  a 


Downing,  a 
Drew,  a 
Durand,  a 
Friedman,  a 
Garrer,  a 
Goodman,  a 
Orayes,  a 
Gwin,a 
Hales, 
Hannan, 
Hoebeke*  u 
Jude,a 
McCorlde,  a 
Neal,  a 


Mr.  Conger. 

Patterson,  a 
Piper,  a 
Reoidan, 
Root,  a 
Salinger,  a 
Shutterly,  a 
Skillica 
Stephens, 
Thach.  a 


(28) 


Mr.  CoiroER. 

Maoomber,  a 
08good,a 
Peterson,  a 
Speer,  a 
Stuart, 


(1«) 


Mr.  Catterall. 

Ogleree,  a 
Pierce, 
Plant,  a 
Radford,  a 
ShaUies, 
Sperans,  a 
Tnnnicliff,  S.,  g 
Wales,  a 
Wallace,  a 
Walls,  a 
Wescott,  a 
Wolff,  o 
Wood,  H.,  g 


(«) 


V.    ARCHEOLOGY. 
(Students,  1 ;  course  registrations,  1.) 
History  of  Greek  Vases. 
C.  K.  Chase,  g 


Professor  Tarbell. 


(I) 
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VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 
(Students,  99;  ooane  registrations,  138.) 

Seminar :  Problems  of  Social  Dynamics.    DM.    (28) 
Head  Professor  Small. 

Clark.  H.,  a 

DvwieB^g 

Pnloomer,  g 

Qow.g  Steelman,  d  Wishart^d  (18) 

Hastings,  g 

Problems  of  Social  SUtics.    DM.    (27) 

Head  Professor  Small. 


Howertb,  g 

Thomas,  g 

Raymond,  g 

Thurston,  g 

Sanders,  g 

YfemUg 

Steelman,  d 

Wishart,  d 

Forrest,  g 
Matsinger,  d 
Monroe,  a 
Moore,  t* 


Porter,  9 
Bajrmond,  g 
Read,  E.,  g 
Stutsman,  g 


Tanner,  g 
Thurston,  W. 
Willard,  g 
Wishart,  d 


(12) 


The  Province  of  Sociology,  and  its  Relations  to  the 
Special  Social  Sciences.    DM.    Ist  Term.    (24) 
Head  Professor  Small. 


Case,  C,  d 
Dunn,  (^ 
Dye,F.,d 
Echlin,i; 


Faror, 
Forrest,  g 
Monroe,  9 
Moore,  i7 


Randall,  d 
Raymond,  g 
Tompkins,  g 
Wyant,  d 


(12) 


Seminar:  Organizations  for  Promoting  Social  Wel- 
fare.   DM.    (U) 

AssooiATE  Professor  Henderson. 


(U) 


Social  Institutions  of  Organized    Christianity.     M. 
2d  Term.    (15) 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 


Blake,  d 

Hioks,  d 

Stutsman,  g 

Braker,  d 

Matsinger,  d 

Taylor,  d 

Cres8ey,d 

Scott,  i; 

Waldo,  d 

Foloomer,  g 

Steelman.  d 

Beyl,d 
Blake,  d 
Breed,  d 
Clay  pool,  d 
Co?gins.d 
Eddy,d 
Fradenburg,  d 
Fradenburg,  M., 
Giblett,  d 
Hendrick,  d 


Henry,  d 
Hoorer,  d 
Howard,  d 
Hoyt,  d 

Huckleberry,  d 
Hulshart,  u 
Hurley,  d 
Jones,  d 
Mason,  d 


Morgan,  d 
Patchell,  E.,  d 
Patchell,  Wm., 
Sanders,  d 
Schlamann,  d 
Sohlosser,  d 
Smith,  d 
Yreeland,  d 
Witt,  d 


(28) 


The  FamUy.    M.    1st  Term.    (18) 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 


AUen,d 
Berry,  d 
Blake,  d 
Brigg8,d 
Carrol,  d 
Claypool,  A.,  d 
Coggins,  d 
i>ent,d 
Eastman, « 
Fradenburg,  M.,  d 
Fradenburg,  J.,  d 


Oiblett,  d 
GkKKiman,  A.,  d 
Hoover,  d 
Hoyt,d 
Hulshart,  u 
Lockhart,d 
Mason,  d 
McDonald,  d 
Montague,  d 
Patchell,  E.,  d 
Patchell.  Wm.,  d 


Perkins,  C,  d 
Robinson,  C,  d 
Schlamann,  d 
Schlosser,  d 
Smith,  C,  d 
Speioher,  d 
Stutsman,  g 
Yreeland,  d 
Witt,  d 
Wood,  J.,  d 


(82) 


VolunUry  Associations.    M.    2d  Term.    (19) 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

Perkins,  d  Wood,  d  (t) 

Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.    DM.    (1) 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 
Fulcomer,  (1) 

Physical  Anthropology.    DM.    (2) 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 
Thomas,  g  (5) 


Campbell,  g 
Conger, 


Fulcomer, 
Miller,  9 


General  Anthropology.    DM.    (4) 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 


Bassett,a 
Clark,  F.,  u 
Dunn,  9 
Echlin,  H.,  g 


Fulcomer, 
Morgan,  u 
Pooley,  a 
Bajrmond,  g 


Shreye,  a 
Stutsman,  g 
Woods,  F.,  u         (11) 


Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.    DM.    (10) 

Assistant  Professor  Talbot. 
Clark,  H.,  g  (1) 

House  SaniUtion.    DM.    (11) 

Assistant  Professor  Talbot. 
Wilmarth,  (5) 


Chafin, 
Purcell,  a 


Sohwars,  a 
Walls,  a 


Applied  Anthropology.    DM.    (3) 
(Course  not  taken.) 


Dr.  West. 


VU.    COMPARATIYE  RELIQION. 
(Students,  6 ;  course  registration,  6.) 
Early  Historical  Religions.    DM.    (1) 

Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 


Boyor,  d 
Carrol,  d 


Coflin,  g 
Marot,9 


Oeschger, « 
Sherman,  a 


(6) 


YIII.    SEMITIC  LiNOUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
(Students,  55 ;  course  registration,  73.) 

Semitic  Seminar.    DM.    (102) 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

Berry,  9  Howard,  H.,d  Willett,  9  (5) 

Farr,  d  Walker,  g 

Books  of  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah.    DM.   (42) 
Head  Professor  Harper. 


Baird,  C,  d 
Bale,d 
Behan,  d 
Braker,  d 
Chapin,  d 
Farr,  d 
Fronts,  d 
Gray. 
Haigazian,  d 


Howard,  H.,  c 
Hunter,  u 
Jackson  d 
Jones,  H.,  d 
Joseph,  d 
Kingsley,  d 
Leiser, «» 
Logan,  C,  d 
Meigs,  d 


Murray,  d 
Patrick,  d 
Sayrs,  d 
Sperans,  a 
Stairs,  d 
Yosburgh,  d 
West,d 
Williams^d 


(«) 
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Professor  Hirsoh. 


Earlier  Suras  of  the  Kuran.    DM.    (87) 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
Baird,  d  Jones,  H.,  d  Mendenhall,  g 

Farr,  d  Knox,  g  Rapp,  d 

Oray,  LogaD,  d  Wallace,  a  (U) 

Howard,  H.,  d  Mebane,  d 

General  Introdaction  to  Rabbinical  Literature.    M. 
Ist  Term.    (55)  Professor  Hirsoh. 

(Course  not  taken.) 

Mishnah.    M.    2d  Term.    (56) 
(Course  not  taken.) 

Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (90) 

Associate  Professor  Qoodspbsd. 
Allen,  d  Haigazian.  d  Jonea,  L.,  g 

Fisk,  d  Halbert,  d  Mendenhall,  g 

Gray,  Hatch,  d  Oeschger^v  (10) 

Guard,  d 

Beginners'  Syriac.    DM.    (68) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Uaird,  d  Howard,  H.,  d  Mebane,  d  (5) 

Farr,  d  Jones,  H.,  d 

Assyrian  Language.    DM.    (72) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Haiffasian,  d  Jones,  L.,  g  Walker,  g  (3) 

Later  Historical  Inscriptions.    DM.    (74) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Mebane,  d  Rapp,  d  (2) 

Special  Introduction  to  Prophetic  Books.    DM.    (38) 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
Coon,  d  Bandall,d  Yamey,  d  (3) 

Seminar :  Bilingual  Babylon  Psalm  Literature.    DM. 
(81)  Associate  Professor  Price. 

(Course  not  taken.) 

Outline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (29) 

Dr.  Ksirr. 
Brnoe,  d  McDonald,  d  Sperans,  a 

Fradenbnrg,  Mrs.,  d  Pooley,  a  Stnrges,  (8) 

Hanson,  d  Schlamapn,  d 


IX.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 
(Students,  73  ;  course  registration,  82.) 
Life  of  Paul  and  Introduction  to  Pauline  Epistles. 
DM.    (20)  Head  Professor  Burton. 


Aitchison,  d 

Eaton,  d 

Sayre,  d 

Atchley,  d 

Fletcher,  d 

Sairs,d 

Beyl,  J.,  d 

FrantB, 

Tuatin,  d 

Borden,  d 

Georges,  d 

Vamey,  d 

Braker,  d 

Goodman,  d 

Watson,  d 

Case,C.,d 

Howard,  W.,  d 

Wight,  d 

Chalmers,  d 

Hurley,  d 

Wilkin,  R.,  d 

Chapin,  d 

Lemon,  d 

Woodra£f,  d 

Coon,  d 

Logan,  d 

Wright, 

Cressey,  d 

Myhrman,  d 

(29) 


History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine.    DM. 
(10)  Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

Aitchison,  d 
AUen,d 
Anderson,  d 
Anderson,  O.,  d 
Arbogast,  d 
Bale,d 
Behan,  d 
Beyl,  F.,  d 
Borden,  d 
Braker,  d 
Breed,  d 
Brace,  d 
Bnnyard,  d 
Coggins,  d 
Crawford,  d 
Cressey,  d 
Davidson,  d 
Swing,  d 

Josephus.    M.    Ist  Term.    (49) 
Woodruff,  d  


Fisk,d 
Fletcher,  d 
Halbert,  d 
Hasten,  d 
Hobbs,  d 
Howaid,  W.,  d 
Jamison,  d 
Jordan,  d 
Joseph,  d 
Kingsley,  d 
Kinney,  d 
Kjellen,  d 
Lisk,d 
McKinney,  d 
Meigs,  d 
Mendenhall,  g 
Murray,  d 


Newcomb,  d 
Patchell,  d 
Patrick,  d 
Pnrinton,  E.,  d 
Rhapstock,  d 
Rhodes,  d 
Shoemaker,  d 
Smith,  A.,  d 
Snow,  d 
Spickler,  d 
Spooner,  d 
Stairs. 
Stark,  d 
StUwell,  d 
Wight,  d 
Williams,  d 
Wood,  d 


(M) 


Dr.  Arnolt. 


(1) 


X.    SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COBfPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 

(Students,  8 ;  course  registration,  10.) 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-European 
Philology.    M.    let  Term.    (1) 

Associate  Professor  Buck. 

Adams,  A.,  g  Hutchinson,  g  Shipley,  g 

Bartlett,  E  ,  g  Erickson,  g  Wood,  P.,  g  (6> 

Comparatiye    Grammar   of   Greek   and    Latin.     M. 

2d  Term.    (2)        Associate  Professor  Buck. 
Erickson,  g  Wood,  F.,  g  (2> 

Sanskrit  (for  beginners).    DM.    (4) 

Associate  Professor  Buck. 
Sanford,  g  Wood,  F.,  g  (2) 


XI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
(Students,  108 ;  course  registration,  117.) 
^schylns  and  Sophocles.    DM.    (23) 

Professor  Shorey. 


Aber.  g                       €^ettys,  u 

Matthias,  g 

Atwater,  Mrs.  M.,  g    GUbert,  S.,  g 

Moffatt, « 

Atwater,  C.  J.,  g         Higgins,  a 

Owen,  y 

Bartlett,  g                  Hutchinson,  J. 

,  g       Paschal,  g 

Blaine,  g                     Johnson,  a 

Rew,i7 

Cobb,  g                       Jones,  A.,  g 

Schlicher,  g 

Dodge,  E.  G.,  g           Leiser,  u 

Sherwin,u 

Erickson,  g                 Lewis,  M.,  « 

Wier,  g 

Faulkner,  g                Lewis,  S.,  u 

Woodbnm,  g         (27> 

)     DM.     (25) 

Professor  Shorkt. 

Atwater,  Mrs.  M.,  g    Dodge,  g 

Erase,  g 

Bartlett,  g                  Jones,  A.,  g 

Paschal,  g              (6) 

1 
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Two  PUys  of  Euripides. 


DM.    (5) 

Professor  Tarbell. 


Blaine,  g  Guthrie,  a  Mcintosh,  g 

Bliss,  a  Hyman,  a  Radford,  a 

Borkhalter,  a  Jackson,  a  Tooker,  a 

Downing,  a  Linn,  a  Wildman,  a  (18) 

Dnrand,  a 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.  DM.    (11) 

Professor  Tarbell. 
LoTell,  g  Owen,  g  (2) 

Xenophon;  Plato.    DM.    (2) 


Assistant  Professor  Castle. 


BaiTd,a 
Biims,a 
Coleman,  a 
Dnnninff.  a 
Ford,  a 
Goodman,  a 


Ickes,  a 
Kells,a 
Loeech,  a 
Osborne,  a 
Sincere,  a 
Spray,  A.,  a 


Steyens,  a 
Suite,  a 
Thompson,  a 
Williams,  a 
Winston,  a 


(17) 


Demosthenes,  Oration  on  the  Crown,  ^schines, 
Selections  from  the  Oration  against  Ctesiphon. 
DM.    (15)  AssisTAivT  Professor  Castle. 


Adams,  Y.,  a 
Alerter,  a 
Beatfty.i* 
Brown,  £.,  a 
Brown,  L.,  tt 
Dearing,  a 


Drew,  a 
Mather,  g 
Matthias,  g 
Mcintosh,  g 
Owen,  i7 
Portorfleld,  u 


Sanford,  g 
Smith,  a 
Todd,  i« 
Yost,  9 
Washburn,  g 
Whyte,  a 


(18) 


Review  of  Greek  Grammar.    DM.    (1) 


Mr.  Owen. 


Baldwin,  A.,  a 
Coolidge,E^  a 
Hale,Wm.,  u 
Hartley,  a 


Hunt,  9 
lioeb,  a 
Mitchell,  a 
Pike,  C,  a 


Plant,  a 
Simpson,  a 
Wieland, 
Wright,  a 


(12) 


Homer  (Selections  from  the  Odyssey).    DM.    (3) 


Broek,  a 
Chamberlin,  a 
Domsife,  a 
Ebersole,  a 


Gordis,  g 
Hill, 

Jackson,  a 
Johnson,  u 


Mr.  Owen. 

Pienkowsky,  a 
Robinson,  a 
Trumbull,  a 
White,  a  (12) 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
(Students,  189;  course  registration,  203.) 

Teachers*  Training:  Coarse.    DM.    (33) 

Head  Professor  Hale. 


Aber,  a 
Adams,  A.,  g 
Atwater,  C,  g 
Atwater,  E.,  g 
Backus, 
BaUey,  g 
Boomer,  u 
Burgess,  Isaac,  g 
Campbell,  u 
Barle,  M.,  g 


Fowler,  g 
Gilbert,  g 
Heil,«( 
Hill, 

Hubbard,  Mary,  a 
Hunt,  9 

Hutchinson,  J.,  g 
Hutchinson,  K.,  g 
Jones,  A.,  g 
Kirkwood,  9 


LaMonte,  g 
Linscott,  g 
Mather,  g 
Parker,  R.,  g 
Porterfleld,  u 
Ramsdell, 
Rogers,  M.,  i* 
Sanford,  F.,  g 
Washburn,  g 
Woodbum,  g 


Seminar  3:  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Verb.    DM.    (36) 

Head  Professor  Hale. 


Aber,  y 
Bailey,  g 
Chace,  C,  g 
CkKKlspeed,  J.,  g 
Goodis,  9 


Hosford,  g 
Hussey,  9 
Jones,  P.,  g 
Kmse,  (7 
Linscott,  g 


Loyell,  y 
Paschal, 
Schlicher,  g 
Shipley,  g 


(U) 


Seneca.    DM.  (16) 

Professor  Chandler. 

Amiie.  g  Hale,  B.,  a  Moffatt,  u 

Atwater,  C,  g  Hamilton,  a  Reed,  H.,  g 

Beatty,  u  Hill,  Schlicher,  g 

Blaine,  g  LaMonte,  g  Todd,  u 

Earle,  g  Lewis,  M.,  u  Wier,  g 

Freeman,  u  Lewis,  S.,  u  Woodbum,  g        (20) 

Gordis,  g  Matthias,  g 


Tacitus  (Seminar).    (35) 


Higgins,  a 
Hosford,  g 


Mather,  g 
Norton, « 


Professor  Chandler. 

Sanford,  g 
Washburn,  g  (6) 


Terence,  Tacitus,  the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1. 


Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Manning,  a 

Ramsdell, 

Roggy. 

Root,  a 

Sealey,  a 

Wieland, 

YuBt,i; 


Gano,  a 
Bering,  a 
Hewitt,  H.,  a 
Hill, 

Hubbard,  M.,  a 
Kellogg,  a 
Lowy,  a 


(21) 


Wilkins*  Primer  of  Roman  Literature. 
Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Hopkins,  a 
Hubbard,  H.,  a 
Hunt,  i; 


(30) 


DM.    (5a) 

Amlie,  9 
Bishop,  a 
Cahn,  a 
Campbell,  u 
Candee,  a 
Coy,  a 
Frazan,  Mrs.  A.,  a 

Horace  (Odes). 
DM.    (6a) 

Adkinson,  a 
Apps,  a 
Bassett,a 
Bennett,  a 
Browne,  a 
Bums,  a 
Dignan,  a 
Durand,  a 
Ely,o 
Fish,  a 
Ford,  a 
Graves,  a 

Cicero,  Livy,  the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM. 
(4a)  Mr.  C.  H.  Moore. 

Anderson,  a  Evans,  a  Lincoln,  M.,  a 

Baker,  B.,  a  Frutchey,  a  Looney,  a 

Baker,  G.,  a  C^eselbracht.  a  Lovett,  a 

Baldwin,  a  Ghrant,  a  McClintock,  a 

Barlow,  Harding,  a  Mcintosh,  g 

Bean,  Hayward,  a  Merrifleld,  a 

Breeden,  a  Hersohberger,  a  Moore,  a 

Campbell,  a  Hopkins,  a  Ramsdell, 

Crafts,  a  Jegi,  a  Salinger,  a 

Daniels,  L.,  g  Kane,  u  Suite,  a 

Domsife,  a  Kennedy,  a  Wildman,  a 

Ebersole,  a  Lincoln,  G.,  a  Yust,  g  (37) 

Eldres,  a 


Hurlbut,  C,  a 
Hyman,  a 
Idces,  a 
Ide,  a 
Jackson,  a 
Jenkinson,  a 
Lackner,  a 
Latimer, 


Loesch,  a 
Lovejoy,  a 
Mosser,  a 
Nichols,  a 
Osgood, a 
Peabody,  a 
Perkins,  a 
Thompson,  a 
Tooker,  a 
Wieland, 
Winston,  a 


(84) 
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Cicero,  Orations.    DM.    (1) 

Braam,  Dumke,  a 

Dickerson, 

Cicero,  Livy.    Section  2.    DM.    (da) 


Mb.  Walker. 
Hyhrman,  d  (4) 


Elementary  French.    DM.    (la) 


Arnold,  u 
Bachman,  a 
BaU,  F.,  a 
BaU,  H.,  a 
Beach,  a 
Beers,  A.,  a 
Beers,  E.,  a 
Buohnell,  a 
Capen,  a 
Crandall,  a 
Cullen,  a 
Domsif  e,  a 
Dooffherty,  a 


Freeman,  a 
Garrer,  a 
Geselbraoht,  a 
Glatooek, 
Hnbbard,  E., 
Janns6n,a 
Johnson,  u 
Lerin^ton,  a 
Liringston,  a 
HcCorkle,  a 
HoOhee,  a 
Molntyre,  a 


Mb.  Walkeb. 

MiffheU.  a 
Moore,  a 
Rioe,  a 

Robinson,  D.,  a 
Roby,  a 
Schoenfeld,  a 
8oott,a 
Thach,a 
Vaoffhan,  a 
WeBOott,a 
WooUey, 
Woods,  W..  a 


(87) 


xni.  romance  literature  and  philology. 

(Stodents,  112;  course  registrations,  116.) 

Elementary  French.    DM.    (3  b) 

AssisTAifT  Pbofbssor  Bebgsbon. 


Adkinson,  a 
Breeden,  a 
Broek,  a 
Gandee,  a 
Ghapin, 
Deffenbaogh,  a 
Geselbracht,  a 
Hering,  a 


Hewitt,  H.,  a 
lokes,  a 
Kolls,a 
Kerr,  a 
Lotrell,  % 
BCitchell,  a 
McKinley, 
Mentser,  a 


Patchell,  d 
Reordan, 
Schoenfeld,  a 
Smith,  K.,  a 
Smith,  H.  J.,  a 
Todd,  tt 
Wieland, 


(23) 


French:   Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.     DM. 

(4)  Assistant  Pbofbssob  Bebgbron. 

Bcdlon,  a  Foster,  E.,  a 

Brandt,  a  Goldsmith,  a 

Gary,  g  Greene, 

Casteel,  Griswold,  a 

Cook,  (}win,  a 

Dearing,  a  Hewitt,  H.,  a 

Drew,  a  Jenkinson,  a 
Enelow,  a 

French :  Rapid  Reading:  and  Conversation.    DM.    (7) 


Jones,  R.,  u 

Lambert,  L.,  tt 

Martin, 

McNeal,  E.,  a 

Stanton, 

Weston, 

Wier,  g  (22) 


Assistant  Pbofessor  Beboebon. 

Anderson,  a  Greene,  ScoyoI,  u 

Austrian,  C,  Hannon,  Seavey,  a 

Austrian,  D.,  Harris,  a  Shere,  a 

Brandt,  a  Janns,  a  Stewart, 

Conrath,  Nelson,  a  Taylor,  g 

Dirks,  a  Redlay,  a  TefiFt,  a 

George,  Rew,H.,  Willis,  a  (22) 

Grant,  a 

French.    Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    DM. 

(10)  Assistant  Pbofessob  Bergeron. 

Rudd,  a  (1) 

Old  Spanish.    DM.    (20) 
(Course  not  taken.) 


Anderson,  E., 

Barlow, 

Barnes. 

Boothroyd,  g 

Cahn.a 

Campbell,  a 

ChoUar, 

Crafts,  a 

Crandall,  a 

Fulcomer, 

Gale,« 


Gleason,  a 
Goodman,  a 
Grares,  a 
Hewitt,  a 
Hubbard,  M.,  a 
Jordan,  a 
Johnson,  a 
Knapp,  a 
MoClenahan,  a 
Mecum, 
Mighell,  a 


Mb.  Howland. 
Moore,  a 
Morgan,  u 
Plant,  a 
ShalUet, 
Shtttteriy,  a 
Smith,  S., 
Stone,  a 
Stratton, 
Thornton, 
Walker,  a 
Wiley,  a 


(») 


Mb.  Howland. 

Murphy, «  (3) 


Italian.    Grammar.    DM.    (28) 

Austrian,  Carroll,  P.,  a 

Italian:  Classic  Prose.    DM.    (31) 

Mb.  Howland. 

NoflP,  g  (1) 

Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.    (13) 

Db.  Db  Poten-Bsllislb. 

Cutler,  (f  Jones,  F.,  0  Munaon,y  (3) 

Old  French  Texto.    DM.    (16) 

Db.  De  Poten-Bellisle. 
Munson,  g  (1) 

Old  Proren^al  TexU.    DM.    (19) 

Db.  De  Potbn-Bellisle. 
Cutler,  9  Wallace,  y  Witkowski,0  (4) 

Neff,9 

Elementary  Spanish.    DM.    (23) 

Miss  Wallace. 
Castle,  a                     Scuddor,  Yarmembski,  a       (4) 

Hay,  

XIV.    GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITEBATUBES. 

(Students,  130  ,*  course  registrations,  160.) 

Literary  Cooperation  of  Goethe  and  SchiUer.  DM  (1) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Cutting. 
Conrath,  Linfleld,  p  Toung,  (5) 

Hoi  ton,  a  Mulflnger,  g 


Mr.  Rowland. 


Elementary 

AbeUs, 
Allen,  W.,  a 
Anderson,  S.,  a 
Atwater,  g 
Atwood,  W.,  a 
Baird, 
Beach,  a 
Beers,  A.,  a 
Benson, 
Bond,  a 
Brown,  B.,  g 
Dougherty,  u 
Dudley,  a 
Dunning,  a 
Evans,  a 
Fair,  a 
Fish,  a 


Course.    DMM.    (29) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Cuttino. 


Gollion, 
Gilchrist,  a 
Greene,  u 
Griffith, 
Hall,  a 
Hallingby, 
Hastings,  S., 
Henderson,  u 
Hombeak,  g 
Hubbard,  H.,  a 
Hulshart, « 
Hurlburt, 
Jannsen,  a 
Kiensle,  a 
Knott,  S., 
Law,  a 
Mecum,  u 


Newton,  g 
Norwood,  a 
Peterson,  a 
Rand,  a 
Randall,  a 
Richardson,  a 
Sawyer, 
Schwars,  a 
Shibley, 
Smith,  u 
Steigmeyer,  a 
.  Teller,  a 
Tolman,  a 
Walling,  a 
White,  a 
Willis,  a 
Winston,  a 


(«) 
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Introduction  to  Phonetics.    M.    let  Term.    (13) 

Assistant  Professor  Schmidt- Wabtenbebg. 
Fowler,  17  Munsoii,  g  (2) 

Middle  Low  Franconian.    M.    2d  Tenn.    (14) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Schmidt- Wabtenbbbg. 


Jonee,  J., 
Kern,  (7 


Mnlflnger,  g 


Wood,  a 


(4) 


Modern  Prose.    DM.    (31) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Sohmidt-Wabtenbebg. 


Berry,  tt 
Bliss,  a 
Barkhalter,  a 
Campbell, 
Capen,  a 
Caraway,  u 
Chace,  a 
Clarke,  a 
Callen,  a 
Dibell,  a 
Domsif  e,  a 
Fesler,  a 


Foster,  a 
Harris,  a 
Hopkins,  a 
Ide,  a 
Jones,  R.,  u 
Lingle,  a 
Lisk,  d 
LoTejoy,  a 
Lowy,  W.,  a 
Manning,  G.,  a 
Manning,  L.,  a 
Mc0illiTray,  a 


MoKinley, 
Mentzer, 
Miller,  a 
Pershing,  a 
Rothschild,  a 
Speer,  a 
Stevens,  a 
Trombnll,  a 
Waterbury,  a 
Webster,  u 
Wiley,  a 
Wilson, 


(86) 


Gothic.    DM.    (5) 


Db.  von  Klenze. 


Barnes, 

Enelow,  a 

Jordan, 

Conrath, 

Hubbard,  E., 

Mnnson,  g 

Crotty,  g 

Jones.  F.,  g 

Winston,  g 

SchiUer.    DM. 

(21) 

Db.  von  K 

AveriU,  a 

Frankbanser,  M., 

Oglevee,  a 

Berry, 

Freeman,  a 

Payne,  a 

Chapin, 

Stagg,  a 

Kelis,  a 

Stuart, 

Downing,  a 

Kerr,  a 

Winston,  g 

Eldred,  8.,  a 

(9) 


(16) 


Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry  as  an  Exponent  of  his  Life. 
DM.    (26)  Db.  von  Klenze. 


(») 


(7) 


Barnes,                       Darrow, 
Castle,  u                     DaTis,  P.,  a 
Conrath,                     Frankbanser, 

Gatzert,  a 
Winston,  g 
Young,  g 

Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry.    DM. 

(27) 

Mb.  Mulfingeb. 

Hay,  M.,  u                   Miller,  a 
Hay,  F.,  u                   Rothschild,  a 
Kerr,  a                       Thompson,  a 

Vaughn,  W.,  a 
Wales,  a 

Intermediate  Course.    DM.    (30) 

Mb.  Mulfinoeb. 

Agerter,  a 
Boll  F., 
Flanders,  a 
Looney,  a 


McClonahan,  a 
Perkins,  a 
Plenkowsky,  a 


Reddy,  a 
Robertson,  g 
Wayman,  a 


(10) 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 
AND  RHETORIC. 

(Students,  312;  course  registrations,  366). 

History  and  Fiction.    M.    2d  Term.    (8) 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson. 


Brown,  E.,  a 

Mathews,  u 

Parker, 

Gibbs, 

Mhmick,  a 

Stone,  M.,               (7) 

Graham, 

Blank  Verse. 

DM.    (63) 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson. 

Minnick,a 

Richert,  g 

Stone,  E.,                (i) 

Mathews,  u 

Criticism  of  Criticism.    M.    let  Term.    (64) 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson. 

Brown,  a 

Mathews,  u 

Parker, 

CooUdge,  g 

Minnick,  a 

Richert,  g 

Cosgrove,  a 

Mitchell, 

Stone, 

Gibbs, 

Murphy,  u 

Wbyte,  a              (U) 

Graham, 

Otis, 

£ns:lish  Essayists  of  the  XIX 

.  Century.    DM.    (59) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Butleb. 

Boggs,  flr 

Gibbs, 

Radford,  g 

Caraway,  u 

Graham, 

Sampsell,  a 

DiboU,  a 

Haft,  a 

Spear,  a 

Dougherty,  o 

Lambert,  u 

Stevens,  a 

Furness,  u 

McClintock,  A., 

a       Wilmarth,             (17) 

Gallion, 

Paterson,  E.,  a 

English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830.    DM.    (18) 

Associate  Pbofessob  McClintock. 

Amlic,  y 

Henry,  W.,  g 

Pierce,  F., 

Baker,  G.,  a 

High, 

Pike,  C,  a 

Bates, 

Hill,  F., 

Reed,  H.,  g 

Brown,  g 

Jones,  N.,  ii 

Roggy, 

Coolldge,  E.,  a 

Keith,  g 

Sass,  a 

Coolidge,  L..  a 

Klock,  u 

Stanton, 

Davenport, 

Knott, 

Stephens, 

Dougherty,  M..  u 

Krohie,  a 

StUes, 

Gateert,  B.,  a 

Lutrell,  u 

Thompson,  a 

Goodman,  G., 

Morgan,  a 

Yaughan,  L.,  a 

Hale,  B.,  a 

Parker, 

Woods,Wm.B.,a(34) 

Hancock,  a 

English  Literature  (Seminar). 

DM.     (33) 

Associate  Pbofessob  McClintock. 

Allen,  flr 

Henry,  Wm.,  g 

Putnam,  g 

Beardsley,  g 

Knott, 

Radford,  g 

Breed,  17 

Linfield,  g 

Reynolds,  g 

Crotty,  g 

Love,  g 

Squires,  g 

Forrest,  g 

Moore,  9 

Weatherlow,  g 

Gaud,  g 

Pratt,  g 

Youngdahl,  g       m) 

Old  English  (Elementary  course).    DM.    (23) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Blackbubn. 

Allen,  g 

Gaud,  Wm.,  g 

Reynolds,  g 

Anderson, 

Linfield,  g 

Shutterly,  0 

Boardsley,  g 

Love,  g 

Stiles, 

Davenport, 

Maddocks,  g 

Taylor,  T.  J.,  g 

Forrest,  g 

Mulfinger,  g 

Witkowsky,  g 

Foye,  14 

Radford,  g 

Youngdahl,  g        (18) 
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Old  English  (Advanced  course).    DM.    (27) 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn. 


Henry,  W.,  g 

Jones,  g 
MitoheU. 


O^en,  g 

Pratt,  g 


SqairoB,  g 
Weatherlow,  g 


(7) 


English  Language  Seminar.    M. 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn. 

Brainard,  ff  Ogden,  p  Squires,  y  (3) 

Prose  of  the  Elizabethan  Era.    DM.    (46) 

Assistant  Professor  Crow. 


Gettys,  C,  t* 
Goodell,  u 
Haft,  a 


Heil, « 
Lutrall,  u 


Patcheil,  g 
Bew.g 


(7) 


English  Literature  Seminar.    Studies  in  Elizabethan 
Literature.     DM.    (36) 

Assistant  Professor  Crow. 
Eamsdell,  Kew,  R.,  g  Rickert,  g  (3) 

English  Literature.     DM.     (10a) 

Assistant  Professor  Tolhan. 


Bachello,  a 

Guthrie,  a 

Handel,  a 

Breoden,  a 

Harding,  a 

McGee,  a 

Campbell,  J.. 

a           Hartley,  a 

McNeal,  E.,  a 

Chamberlin,  o 

I             Jones,  tt 

Steigmeyer,  a 

Clarke,  a 

Kane,  a 

Stuart, 

Davifl,  P.,  a 

Kirkwood,  g 

Tnnnicliff,  17 

Ebersole,  u 

Leonard, 

Wood,  g                 (22) 

Frutchoy,  a 

Rise  of  the  English  Drama  and  its  History  to  1560. 

DM. 

(44) 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

Aldrich,      , 

Foye,  u 

Reynolds,  g 

Allen,  g 

Gaud,  g 

Walker,  g 

Bates, 

Mason, 

Weatherlow,  g 

Beardaloy,  A. 

Moore,  g 

Woods,  W.,  a 

Forrest,  g 

Rew,  g 

Youngdahl,  g        (16) 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 

.     DM.     (Ic) 

Mr.  Herriok. 

Abemetby,  a 

Goselbraoht,  a 

Pooley,  a 

Anderson, 

Gilchrist,  a 

Rubel,  a 

Baker,  a 

Herschberger,  a 

Schoenfeld,  a 

Ball,  F.,  a 

Hill, 

Skillie,  a 

Ball,  H.,  a 

HopkioB,  a 

Stuart, 

Bates,  F., 

Kern,  a 

TeUer,  a 

Campbell,  H., 

a          Lovett,  a 

Thach,  a 

Dayenport, 

Martin,  a 

Yaughan,  W.  C,  a 

Bearing,  a 

Mclntyre,  a 

Walker,  a 

Dumke,  a 

Merrifleld,  a 

Waterbury,  a        (81) 

Frazeur,  a 

Seminar  in 

Rhetorical  Methods. 

DM.    (64) 
Mr.  Herriok. 

Advanced  English  Composition. 

2DM.    (5) 

• 

Mr.  Herriok. 

Brandt,  a 

Freeman,  u 

Noble,  a 

Cook,  ii 

Goodman,  G., 

Walker,  g                (8) 

Clotty,  g 

LaMonte,  g 

English  Literature.    DM.    (10b) 

Miss  Reynoli>s. 

Allen,  W.,  a 

Glascock, 

Parker, 

Alschuler,  a 

Graves,  a 

Peabody,  a 

Apps,  a 

Griffith, 

Pienkowsky,  a 

Atwood,  H.,  a 

Hewitt,  H.,  a 

Radford,  a 

Bliss,  a 

Robinson,  u 

Butterworth, 

Johnson,  a 

Soaley,  a 

Carpenter, 

Jone,  u 

ShaUies, 

Dayis, 

Law,  a 

Stiles,  B., 

Ebersole,  u 

Mason, 

Yaughan,  L.  B.,  a 

Ely,  a 

Nelson,  a 

Walls,  a                (32) 

Fesler,  a 

Noble,  a 

English  Composition  (Advanced  course).    DM.    (2) 

Mr.  Lovett. 


Adkin8on,a 
Baurd,  a 
Ballon,  a 
Barrett,  a 
Bassett,  a 
Beardsley, 
Bennett,  a 
Casteel, 
Crandall,  a 
Deffenbaugh,  a 
Dignan,  a 


Flint,  a 
Gibbs, 
CKithrie,  a 
Hannan, 
Hering,  a 
Hurlbut,  L.,  a 
Johnston, 
Kirkwood,  g 
Krohn,  a 
Lackner,  a 
Linn,  a 


Munson, 
OgleTee,  a 
Perkins,  a 
Pierce, 
Roby,  a 
Schwarm,  a 
Sherwin,  u 
de  Swarte,  u 
Thompson,  a 
Wallace,  a 


(32) 


Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 


Aldrich, 
Bachman,  a 
Ball,  a 
Bushnell,  a 
Campbell,  G.,  u 
Candee,  a 
Coleman,  a 
Gk>ldsmith,  a 
Hale,  W.,  14 
Hales, 
Hubbard, 
Janssen,  a 


Keen,  E.,  a 
Enapp,  u 
Lenington,  a 
Lester,  a 
Lincoln,  a 
Lincoln,  G.,  a 
Mentzer,  a 
Morey, 
Neal,  a 
Osborne,  a 
Palmer, 
Rew,  a 


DM.     (la) 
Dr.  Lewis. 

Rice,  E., 
Rice,  I.,  a 
Richardson,  a 
Robertson,  g 
Scott,  a 
Suite,  a 
Spray,  a 
Yaughan,  F.,  a 
Wescottftt 
Wildmian,  a 
Wright,  a 


(35) 


Rhetoric  and  English  Composition. 


Jones,  J.,  g 


(1) 


Anderson,  a 
Austrian,  D., 
Bean, 
Beers,  a 
Bull, 
Coy,  o 
Davis, 
Ebersole,  u 
Ebersole,  A.,  a 
Eldred,  a 
Fish,  C,  a 


Freeman,  J.,  a 
Freeman,  M.,  a 
Glascock, 
Griswold,  a 
Hallingby, 
Harris,  a 
Hayward,  a 
Hoyt,a 
Klinetop,  a 
Leonard, 
MiUer,  Elsie,  a 


DM.     (lb) 
Dr.  Lewis. 

Miller,  Ethel,  a 
Patterson,  a 
Piper,  a 
Reddy,  a 
Seayey,  a 
Shire,  a 
Smith,  S., 
Stanton, 
Stuart, 
Swett, 
Waymao,  a 


(88) 
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Nineteenth  Century  Literary  Movements.    DM.    (38) 

Mb.  Trigos. 


Bates, 
Berry, 
Brown,  L.,  u 
GaBt6el,E., 
Goolidge,  L.,  g 
FaddiB,  M.  8., 
Gettys,  u 


Keith,  g 
Mathews,  u 
Maynard,  a 
MoCliatook,  u 
Pierce,  L.,  u 
Band,  P.,  a 
Ramsdell, 


Banney, 
Bew,(7 
Boosa,  t« 
Boot,  a 
SooTel,  u 
Sherwin,  u 


(20) 


Poetry  of  Browning  and  Meredith.    DM.    (52) 

Mb.  Tbiqos. 


Boggs,g 
GooUdce,  E.,  a 


FaddiB,  S., 
Lambert,  u 


LiOYe,  17 
Pratt,  g 


(6) 


English  Poetry  in  the  Elizabethan  Age.    DM.    (51) 

Mr.  Cabpenteb. 
(Course  not  taken.) 

Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  of  Hamlet.    DM. 
(66)  Mbs.  Bbainabd. 

(Course  not  taken.) 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITEBATUBE  IN  ENGLISH. 

(See  Graduate  School  and  University  Colleges,  VIII., 
And  English  Theological  Seminary,  XVI.) 


XVIL    MATHEMATICS. 
(StndentB,  142;  eonrse  reffistrations,  179.) 


Projective  Geometry.    DM. 


Brandt,  a 
Brown,  G»,  g 
CnreoB^g 
DiokBon,  y 


Drew,  g 
Geckeler,  g 
Oilleepie,  g 
Paterson,  a 


(U) 

Pbofessob  Moobe. 

Biohardson,  g 
Bothrook,  0 
Schottenfels,  g 
Taylor,  g  (12) 


EUiptic  Modular  Functions.    DM.    (28) 

Pbofessob  Moobe. 
Froley,  g  Slan«rht,  g  Smith,  g  (8) 

Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Quaternions.    DM.  (21) 

Pbofessob  Bolza. 

Brown,  O.,  g  Joffe,  g  Smith,  g  (5) 

Gillespie,  g  Bemiek,  g 

Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.    DM. 
(23)  Pbofessob  Bolza. 

Browut  G.,  g  GK>nld,  g  Bothrook,  g 

CraTena,  g  Joffe,  g  Schottenfels,  g 

Geokeler,  9  Bemiek,  0^  Taylor,  y  (10) 

Gillespie,  9 


Advanced  Integrat  Calculus.    DM.    (10) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Masohke. 


Newton,  g 
Nichols,  £.,  g 
Sctinelle,  a 
Stone,  g 
Yondt,  a 


Barrett,  (7 

Boothroyd,  g 

Bums,  g 

Cobb,  a 

Cravens,  g  Marshall,  g  Yondt,  a  (16) 

Drew,  g 

Higher  Plane  Curves.    DM.    (16) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Masohke. 

Dickson,  g  Joffe,  g  Bothrock,  g 

Froley,  g  Bemiek,  g  Schottenfels,  g 

Gillespie,  g  Bichardson,  g  Taylor,  g  (10) 

Gould,  g 


Geckeler,  g 
Hart,y 
Lamay,  a 
Lansingh,  a 
Marshall,  g 


Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (la) 


Alschuler,  a 
Beers,  a 

Chamberlin,  J.,  a 
Davis,  P.,  a 
Fish,  C,  a 
Flanders,  a 
Freeman,  J.,  a 
Freeman,  M.,  a 
(HusB,  J.,  a 


Griswold,  B.,  a 
Harris,  J.,  a 
Hubbard,  E., 
Hurlbutt,  a 
Liennington, 
Lester,  Minnie,  a 
Neal,  £.,  a 
Osborne,  a 
Bice,  a 


1st  Quarter. 
Db.  Boyd. 

Bobinson,  a 
Scott,  a 
Seaney, 
Shreve,  a 
Simpson,  E.,  a 
Vaughan,  F.,  a 
Williams,  C,  a 
Wright,  o 


(«6) 


Analytics  and  Calculus.    DM. 


Abbott,  a 
Baird,  M.,  a 
Barrett,  0 
Bliss,  G.,  a 
Boothroyd,  g 
Campbell,  a 
Chase,  H.,  a 
Comstock, 
Dougherty,  H.,  c 
Evans,  E.,  a 
Fargo,  o' 
Famesworth,  g 


Gano,  a 
Goodell,  C,  tt 
Hancock,  a 
BaiUg 
Harvey,  g 
Jone,  u 
KeUogg,  a 
Lanslngh,  g 
Macomber,  a 
Manning,  L.,  a 
Marshall,  C,  g 
McGiUivray,  a 


(4a)  and  (4b) 

Db.  Boyd. 

Minard, u 
Pershing,  a 
Prasser,  g 
Bichards,  a 
Bothschild,  a 
Bunyon,  L.,  t 
Smith,  N.  F 
Stone,  H., 
Tolman,  a 
VanVliet,  u 
Walling,  a 
Wren,  g  (86) 


Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (lb) 


Adams,  V.,  a 
Barlow, 
Brown,  J.,  a 
Diokerson, 
Frutchey,  a 


Greenbaum,  a 
Hall,  a 
Lipsky,  a 
Lovejoy,  a 
Mandel,  a 


Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (Ic) 


Abemethy,  a 
Beardsley, 
Bishop,  a 
Bliss,  a 
Bond,  a 
Burkhalter,  a 
Coy,  a 
Dumke,a 


Harris,  a 
Herschberger,  a 
Hoyt,  a 
Klinetop,  a 
Livingston,  a 
McClintock,u 
Mc(3orkle,  a 
Patterson,  a 


1st  Quarter. 
Db.  Hanoook. 

Miller,  Elsie,  a 

Miller,  Ethel,  a 

Skime,a 

Stratton, 

Walls,  E.  B.,  a      (15) 

1st  Quarter. 
Db.  HAifoooK. 

Bubel,  a 
Bunyon,  a 
Smith,  H.  J.,  a 
Vaughan,  W.,  a 
Wolff,  a 
Woolley,ii 
Woolley,  P.,  a       (23) 
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Required   Mathematics.    (Id)     1st  Quarter. 


(Id) 

Brown,  a 
Calhoun, 
Evans,  a 
Fraxenr, 
Hale,  W., « 
Halos,  £,. 
Hay,  u 


Jackaon,  W.,  a 
Lowy,  W..  a 
McGoe, 
Mclntyre, 
MUhUl.  J.,  g 

M 

Korwoud,  Jm 


Mb.  Dickson. 

Roby,  a 

Spray, 

Tefft,  o 

Vau^han,  L.  B.,  a 

Walker, 

Wdaton. 

WilaoQ,  (21) 


General  Physics  (Advanced).    ^DM.    (3) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Stbatton. 


Bums,  g 
Hutchinson,  g 
Lamay,  a 
Lansinffh,  a 


Neel,  C,  a 
Nichola,  E.,  g 
Runyon,  g 
Schnolle,  a 


Smith.  J.,  g 
Smith,  N.,  g 
Yondt,  a. 


(11) 


XVIII.    ASTRONOMY. 

(Stuilont$«,  10;  course  registrations,  12.) 

Astronomical  Photography.    DM.    (1) 

Associate  Pbopessor  Hale. 
(Course  not  taken.) 

Stellar  Spectroscopy.     DM.    (3) 

Associate  Professor  Hale. 

(Course  not  taken.) 

Research  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Tides.    DM.    (30) 

Dr.  See. 
(Course  not  taken.) 


Laboratory  Methods.    DM.    (11) 

Associate  Professor  Stbatton. 
(Course  not  taken.) 

Laboratory  Practice  (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Assistant  Professor  Wadswobth. 

Bums,  g  Neol,  C,  a  Smith,  J,  g 

Lamay,  a  Schnolle,  a  Smith,  N.,  g  (7) 

Lansingh,  a 

Design  and  Construction  of  Instruments  of  Precision. 

DM.  (10)  Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 
Braam,  Lansingh,  a  Whitney,  (3) 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 
(Students,  74;  course  registrations,  107.) 
Organic  Chemistry.    DM.    (9) 


Professor  Nep 

Elements  of  the  Theory  of  GraviUtion.     DM.    (31) 

Dr.  See. 

Dains,  g 

Hunt,  C,  g 

Stone,  H.,  g 

Ck)ldthwaite,  g 

Hutchinson,  g 

Thiirlimann,  g 

Barrett,  g                     Hart,  g                         MarshaU,  C,  g 

HesAP,  g 

Jones,  L.,  g 

Webster,  14    ,         ( 

Goodell,  u                    Harvoy,  g                      Yundt,  a                   (6) 

Hombeak,  g 

Astronomical  Seminar.     (34) 
Froley,  g 


Dr.  See. 


(1) 


Partial  Differential  Equations.    DM.    (32) 

Dr.  Laves. 

Whitney,  (1) 

Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy.     DM.    (33) 

Dr.  Laves. 

Barrett,  g  Hart,  g  Prasser,  g  (4) 

Wrou,  g 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 

(Students,  17 ;  course  registrations,  29.) 

Research  Course.     DMM.    (1) 

Head  Professor  Michelson. 

(Course  not  taken.) 

Special  Graduate  Course.    DMM.    (2) 

Head  Professor  Michelson. 

Whitney,  (5) 


Richardson,  g 
Stono,  g 


Barrett,  g 
Nichols,  E.,  g 

Spectrum   Analysis.     M.     (7)     Throughout   quarter. 

Head  Professor  Michelson. 
Fargo,  g  Stone,  g  Whitney,  (3) 


(10) 


Organic    Preparations    (Laboratory  work).     DM  or 
MM.    (18)  Professor  Nef. 

Goldthwaite,  y  Hunt,C.,  0  Richards,  a  (5) 

HesHler,  Kinney,  g 

Research  Work  for  Ph.D.  Theses  (Organic  Chem- 
istry).   DMM.    (20)  Professor  Nef. 
Dains,  g                      Folin,  g  (2) 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DM.    (1) 

Assistant  Professor  Sihth. 

Abbott,  a  Hewdtson,  Nichols,  F.  D.,  a 

Alvord,  Hewitt,  u  Pershing,  a 

Bachelle,  a  Hewitt,  H.,  Randall,  a 

Bardwell,  E.,  Holloway,  a  Raycroft,  a 

Bliss,  a  Hubbard,  E.,  Riggs, 

Campbell,  J.  T.,  a       Jegi,  a  Rothschild,  a 

Carpenter,  u  Jones,  N.,  u  Russell,  a 

Chace,  H.,  a  Kellogg,  a  Sass,  a 

Chafln,  Loeb,  a  Simpson,  a 

Chollar,  a  McClenahan,  a  Thomas,  M.,  a 

Dougherty,  H.,  a        McGillivray,  a  Wiley,  a 

Dunlavy,  g  Moore,  C,  a  Willard,  g 

Qale,  ii  Morey,  F.,  Williston,  i* 

Gleason,  a  Neel,  C,  a  Win8t<m,  C,  a       (48) 
Hall,  J.,  a 

General  Chemistry  (Laboratory).    M.    2d  Term.     (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Smith. 
Friedman,  J.  C,  a     Lipsky,  a  (2) 
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Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations.    DM  or  MM.    (13) 

Assistant  Professor  Smith. 
Swarte,  g  (1) 

Theoretical  Chemistry.    }^DM.    (15) 

Assistant  Professor  Smith. 


Richards,  a 
Stone,  H.,  g 
Thiirlimaan,  g       (10) 


C^omstock,  Hutohinson,  g 

Dains.  g  Jeffreys, 

Hornbeak,  g  Jone,  u 
Hunt,  g 

Research  Work  for  Ph.D.  Theses  (Organic  Chemistry). 

DMM.  (20)        Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

Hesse,  g  Jones,  L.,  g                 Swartz,  g    .            (3) 


Qualitative  Analysis 


Barrett,  g 
Gomstook, 
Farso,  g 


DM  or  MM.    (4) 

Dr.  Stieglitz. 

Hont,  C,  g  Scott, 

Minard,  u  Sturges,  g 

Roberts,  g  Webster,  u  (9) 


QuantiUtive  Analysis.    DM  or  MM.    (6) 

Dr.  Stieglitz. 


Homboak,  g 
Hutchinson,  g 
Janes,  a 


Jeffreys, 
Lewis,  u 
Steinwede], 


Stone,  H.,  g 

Thiirlimann,  g 

Van  Osdel,  g  (9) 


Carbohydrates  and  Complex  Hydrocarbons.    }^DM. 


(23) 
Doins,  g 
Folin,  0 


Hesse,  g 
Jeffreys, 


Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Dains,  g  Kinney,  C,  g 

Hesse,  g  Richards,  a 

Jones,  L.,  g 

Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors. 


Dr.  Stieglitz. 
Jones,  L.,  g 
Kinney,  C,  g  (6) 

J^M.    (11) 
Dr.  Lengfeld. 
Swartz,  g 
ThUrlimann,  a        (7) 

MDM.    (27) 

Dr.  Ikuta. 

(1) 


Special  Work. 

Tbnmauer,  g 


Professional  Geology.    DM.    (8) 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 


Knapp,  a  Peet,  g 

Kiimmel,  g 

Physiography.    DM.    (1) 


Whitson,  u 


(4) 


Professor  Salisbury. 


Baker,  a 
Barrett,  a 
Bowers, 
Braam, 
Browne, 
Calhoun,  a 
Chamberlin,  J.,  a 
Chapin,  L., 
Currier,  a 
Dirks,  a 

Dougherty,  H.,  a 
Gauss, 
Graves,  E., 


Graves,  L.,  a 
Harris,  M.,  a 
Hay,  a 
Hayward,  a 
Hobart,ii 
Hoyt,  a 
Hubbard,  E., 
Johnston,  L., 
Kane,  u 
Kennedy,  a 
Krackowizer, 
Lingle,  a 
Merrifield,  a 


Morgan,  T.,  u 

Osgood, a 

Rubel,  a 

Rudd,  a 

Salinger,  a 

Sass,  a 

Sherman,  F.  C.  a 

Shreve,  a 

Smith,  F.  C, 

Smith,  K.  a 

de  Swarte,  u 

Tefft,  a  (38) 


.Geographic  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (9) 

Professor  Salisbury. 


Moffatt,  u 
Packer,  u 
Strawn,  i* 
Willard,  E.,  g        (13) 


Campbell,  C,  g  Krackowizer, 

Claypole,  A.,  g  Lewis,  J.,  u 

Foster,  E„  a  Miller,  M.  L.,  g 

Gtordon,  g  Minard,  F.,  u 
Graves,  P.,  o 

Laboratory  Work  in  Geographic  Geology.    (10) 

Professor  Salisbury. 
(Course  not  taken.) 


M.    IstTerm.    (2) 
Associate  Professor  Iddings. 


Crystallography. 

Dunlavy,  g  Hewetson, 

Goldthwaite,  g  Swartz,  g 

Physical  Mineralogy.    M.    2d  Term.    (3) 

Associate  Pi^ofessor  Iddings. 


ThUrlimann,  g 
Willard,  E.,  g         (6) 


Dunlavy,  g 
Goldthwaite,  g 


Hewetson, 
Swartz,  g 


ThUrlinmann,  g 
Willard,  E.,  g  (6) 


(1) 


Gordon, g 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
(Students,  62 ;  course  registrations,  82.) 

Principles  and  Working  Methods  of  Geology.    DM  or 
DMM.   (23)      Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 

Dunlavy,  g  Hopkins,  g  Willard,  D.,  g         (5) 

Oordan,y  Perisho,  g 

Special  Geology.    M  or  MM.    (21) 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 
Perisho,  g  (1) 

Local  Field  Geology.    (25) 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin  and 
Professor  Salisbury. 
(Course  not  taken.) 


Dr.  Ikuta.         Petrography.    DM  or  DMM.    (6) 

Associate  Professor  Iddings. 
Hopkins,  g  Whitson,  g  (3) 

Introductory    Course    in    Systematic    Paleontology. 
(17a)  Dr.  Quereau. 

Hewetson,  Miller,  M.,  ^  Willard,  E.,y         (5) 

Hopkins,  g  Perisho,  g 


XXU.    ZOOLOGY. 
(Students,  44;  coarse  reeristrations,  67.) 

Embryology.  Higher  Invertebrates  (Research).  DMM. 
(1)  Head  Professor  Whitman. 

Brode,  g  McCaskiU,  g  Hanson,  g 

Clapp,  g  Mead,  g 

Fling,  IIP 


Stnrgcs,  g 


(7) 
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Seminar.    (2) 

Head  Professor  Whitman. 

Clapp,  g  Mead,  g  Sturges,  g  (4) 

Fling,  g 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  DMM.  (9) 

Dr.  Wheeler. 

Roberts,  J.,  g 

Simpson,  a 

Wilson.  Wm  (10) 


Brace,  Lewis,  A.,  g 

Comstock,  L.,  McCaskill,  g 

Garrey,  g  Packard,  g 
Hamilton,  o 

Special  Bacteriology.    DM  or  DMM. 

Claypole,  k,.  g  Cole,  g 

General  Biology.    DM.    (13) 


(12) 

Dr.  Jordan. 


(2) 


Dr.  Jordan. 


Bardwoll, 
Boomer,  J.,  u 
Chaan.F., 
Chollar,  a 
Dunn,  g 
FurnesB,  M.,  u 
Hewitt,  H.,  a 
Hubbard,  H.,  a 


Horlbnt,  L.,  < 
Lyon,  g 
McKinley, 
Morey, 
Morgan, 
Payne,  a 
Ramsey,  M., 
Riffgs, 


Rogers,  M.,  u 
Shibley,  M.. 
Stagg,  Stella, 
Thomas,  M.,  a 
Thompson,  H..  a 
Wallace,  £.,  a 
Wolff,  a 
Yarzembski,  a 


(24) 


Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell.    DM.    (6) 

Dr.  Watase. 

Brace,  g  Fling,  g  Munson,  g 

Erode,  g  Holten,  N.,  a  Packard,  W.,  g 

Chamber] in,  C,  0  McCaskill,  j7  Roberts,  J.,  y 

Clapp,  C.  9  Mead,  9  Shibley,  (13) 

Claypole,  A.,  g  

Note. — The  following  two  courses  gfiven  at  the 
Woods  Holl  (Mass.)  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
were  reported  too  late  for  insertion  into  Calendar 
No.  10. 


Research  Course.    3DM. 

Head  Professor  Whitman. 

Brodo,  g 

Mead,  g 

Sturges.  g 

Clapp,  g 

Munson,  g 

TieadweU,  g           (7) 

LllUe.  g 

Embryology. 

3DM. 

Head  Professor  Whitman. 

Crane,  g 

(1) 

XXni.    ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 
(Students,  11 ;  course  registrations,  12.) 
Mammalian  Anatomy.    M.    1st  Term.    (1) 

Mr.  Etoleshtmer. 
Bachello,  C,  a  Lewis,  A.,  g  Roberts,  g 

DickorBon,  S.,  Lyon,  g  Van  Osdel,  g 

Hardcsty,  g  Raycroft,  a  Whitehead,  g         (9) 

Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissues  for  Histological  Study.  M.  2d  Term. 
(2)  Mr.  Etoleshtmer. 

Baclielle,  a  Brace,  g  Holton,  a 


XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Students,  SS ;  coarse  registrations,  87.) 

Oris^inal  Investis^ation  in  Physiology.    DMM.    (1) 
Assistant  Professor  Lose. 
(Course  not  taken.) 

Advanced  Physiology.    DM  or  DMM.    (2) 

Assistant  Professor  Loeb. 

Baird,  W.,  Mitchell,  W.,  g  Welch,  g  (4) 

Crane, 

Physiology  of  the  Sense  Organs  and  the  Peripheral 
and  Central  Nenrous  System.    DM.    (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Loeb. 


Baird, 

Fling,  0 

Packard,  g 

Crane, 

Jordan,  d 

Raycroft,  o             (6) 

Introductory  Physiology.    DM. 

(^)            T.           X 

Dr.  Linolx. 

Beatty.tt 

Fumeas,  it 

Nichols,  F.  D.,  a 

Black, 

Garrey,  g 

Piper,  a 

Bowers, 

Garver,  a 

Reoidan, 

Campbell,  a 

Grant,  a 

RusseU,a 

Carrier,  a 

Kienzle,  a 

Sampsell, 

Chapin, 

Lewis,  p 

Smith,  H.  J.,  a 

Dougherty,  R.,  a 

Maynard,  a 

Stagg,  Stella, 

Flint,  a 

McGilliTray,  a 

Wayman, 

Foster,  a 

Mosser,  a 

Webster,  u            (27) 

XXV.    NEUROLOGY. 

(Students,  3;  course  registrations,  S.) 

Architecture  of  the  Central  Nenrous  System.    DM. 

(1)  Dr.  Meter. 

Clapp,  C,  9  Hardesty,^  Thomas,  0  (') 


XXVI.    PALEONTOLOGY. 
(Students,  0;  course  registrations,  0.) 

Outlines  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Palaeontology. 

M.    (1)  Assistant  Professor  Baur. 

(Course  not  taken.) 
Seminar  in  Phylogeny.    M.    (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Baur. 

(Course  not  taken.) 
Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 

Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5) 

Assistant  Professor  Baub. 

(Course  not  taken.) 


XXVn.    BOTANY. 
(Students,  12 ;  course  registrations,  13.) 

Plant  Morphology.    ^M.    (1) 

Professor  Coui/tkb.  . 
Morey,  (5) 


Chamberlin,  g 
(iordon,  g 


Hardesty,  g 
Lucas,  g 
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AdTanced  Laboratory  Work.    IJ^DM.    (4) 

Pbofessob  Coulteb. 
Gordon,  g  Laoas,  g  (2) 

Plant  Evolation.    DM.    (7) 


Mr.  H.  L.  Clabke. 

Baidwell, 

Noble,  a 

Biggs, 

Brandt,  a 

Pnrcell,  a 

Yarzombskl,  a       (6] 

XXVm.    ELOCUTION. 

(Stndentfl,  U7 ;  ooorse  registration,  119.) 

Theory  and  Practice.    Required 

of  second-year  stu 

dents  in  the  Academic  College.    (1) 

Mr.  Clark. 

SECTION  A. 

AdkinAon,  a 

Darenport,  a 

Alerter,  a 

Dignan,  a 

Radford,  a 

Ballon,  a 

Drew,  a 

Russell,  a 

Ba80ett,a 

Dnrand,  a 

Shallies,  a 

Batee,a 

Hay,  a 

Smith,  K.,  a 

Bennett,  a 

lokes,  a 

Thompson,  £.,  a 

Chapin,a 

Lanaingh,  a 

Thompson,  H.,  a 

GTandall,a 

Mosser,  a 

SECmON  B. 

Atwood,  W.,  a 

TVnnrting,  a 

Otis,  a 

Bachelle,a 

Fish,  a 

Pershing,  a 

Bli88,G..O 

Fulcomer,  A., 

Porterfleld,  a 

Bond,  a 

Gleaaon,  a 

Rand,  a 

Brock,  a 

Griffith, 

Rothschild,  a 

Broome,  a 

Gwin,a 

Schwarz,  a 

Campbell,  J.  T., 

a      Hnrlbnt,  a 

Walling,  a 

GoflgroYe,  a 

Hntchings,  a 

WUey,  a 

Baker,  a 
DibeU,a 
Dirks,  a 
Downing,  a 
Foster,  a 
Freeman,  a 

Anderson,  a 
Barrett,  a 
Breeden,  a 
Chamborlin,  a 
Dearinff,  a 
Domsife,  a 
Erans,  a 

Bachmann,  a 
Sealey,  a 

Alsohuler,  a 
Barnard,  a 
Bennett,  a 
.  Braam, 

Advanced  Elocution.    M.    (2) 


SECTION  0. 
Grayes,  a 
Jegi,  a 
Linn,  a 
Lipsky,  a 
Loeb,  a 
Mnnson,  a 

SECTION  D. 
Graves,  a 
Hartley,  a 
Jackson,  a 
Jordan,  a 
Kells,a 
Lingle, 

SECTION  E. 
Taylor,  g 

SECTION  P. 
Lackner,  a 
Minnick,  a 
Bntchell,  a 


Atchley,  d 
Atwood,  H.,  a 
Brown,  E.,  a 
Goon,  d 
Flint,  a 
Goodman,  A.,  d 
Henderson,  u 


Hendrick,  d 
HiU, 

Johnson,  a 
Sherman,  F.,  a 
Spooner,  d 
Steelman,  d 
Bteigmeyer,  a 


Pierce,  a 
Roby, 
Sampsell, 
Stevens,  a 
Tefft,a 
Wallace,  a 

Macomber,  a 
Moore,  a 
Osgood,  a 
Peabody,  a 
Peterson,  a 
TmmbnU,  a 


White,  a 


Neel,  a 
Sawyer, 
Tooker,  a 


(98) 


Mb.  S.  H.  Clabk. 

Stewart, 
Stone,  H.,  a 
Vamey,  d 
Vreeland,  d 
Whyte,  a 
Williams,  a 
Wilson,  (21) 


TMB    DIVINITY    SCHOOL, 
THE    GRADUATE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 


XLI.    OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRE- 
TATION. 

(For  detailed   statement   of   class   lists,   see   above 
Department  VIII.) 


XLn.    NEW  TESTAMENT  LITBRATURE  AND  INTERPRE- 
TATION. 

(For   detailed   statement   of   class   lists,   see   above 
Department  IX.) 


XLUI.    BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 
(Students,  9;  coarse  registrations,  10.) 

Old  Testament  Wisdom  Literature.    DM.    (A42) 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 
(Course  not  taken.) 

Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Seminar).    DM. 
(Bl)  Head  Pbofessor  Bubton. 

Goodspeed,  g  Heyland,  d  Milligan,  g 

Hefrriok,d  Lisk,d  Starkweather,  d     (6) 


Special  Introduction  to  the  Prophetic  Books.    DM. 
(ASS)  Associate  Pbofessob  Pbicb. 

Randall,  d  Yamey,  d 


(3oon,  d 
Herrick,  d 


(i) 


XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 


(Students,  16;  course  registrations,  16.) 
Soteriology.    DM.    (4) 

Seminar  in  Christology.    DMM.    (8a) 

Head  Pbofessob  Nobthbup. 

(Courses  not  given  owing  to   the   Professor's 

absence.) 
Soteriology.    DM.    (21) 


Allen,  H.,  d 
Dent,d 

Fradenburg,  J.,  d 
Giblett,  d 
Gill,d 
Hatch,  d 


Pbofessob  Johnson. 
Hoyt,  d  Robinson,  d 

Lockwood,  C,  d         Smith,  0.  H.,  d 
Lockwood,  Birs.  E.,  d  Summers,  d 
Mason,  d  West,  d 

Morgan,  Mrs.  J.,  d     Witt,  d 


(16) 
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XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY, 
(Students,  79;  coarse  regietratioDf,  96.) 
The  Early  Church  from  Constantine  to  Theodosius. 
DM.    (2)  Head  Professor  Hulbebt. 


Atcbley,  d 

Hanson,  d 

McKinney,  £.  R.,  d 

Chalmera,  d 

Hicks,  d 

Newcomb,  d 

Chapin,  d 

Hurley,  d 

Watson,  d 

Coon,d 

Jones,  H.,  d 

Wilkin,  d 

CriBweU,  d 

Jordan, d 

Wood.  W.  R.,  d 

Eaton,  d 

Lemon,  d 

Wright,  d 

Fletcher,  d 

Lockhart,  J. 

.d                                           (20) 

The  Pilgrim 

Fathers  and 

Plymouth  Colony.    DM. 

(32) 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

Allen,  C,  d 

Ford,  d 

Rhodes,  d 

Blake,  d 

Oiblett,  d 

Sanders,  d 

Boyer,  d 

Hendrick,  d 

Stucker,  d 

Caee,  F.,  d 

Jones,  H.,  d 

Wishart  d 

CriuweU,  d 

Kinney,  d 

Wood,  J.  F.,  d 

Dye,d 

Peterson,  d 

Wood,  W.  R.,  d 

FiBk,d 

RandaU,  d 

Wyant,  d                (21) 

Church  History  Prior  to  Constantine.    DM.    (1) 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

Anderson,  J.,  d 

Jackson, d 

Rogers,  d 

Anderson,  d 

Jamison,  d 

Schub,  d 

Arboerast,  d 

Jones,  A.,  d 

Shoemaker,  d 

Beban, d 

Joseph,  d 

Smith,  d 

Beyl.d 

Kingsley,  d 

Snow,  d 

Bonyard,  d 

KjeUen,  d 

Spickler,  d 

Cogfirin,d 

Meigs,  d 

Spooner,  d 

Crawford,  d 

PatcheU,  d 

Stark,  d 

Davidson,  d 

Peterson,  d 

StUwell,  d 

Swing,  d 

Purinton,  d 

Tustin,  d 

Herring,  d 

Rhapstock,  d 

I              WiUiams,  d            (36) 

Hobbs,  d 

Rocin,  d 

Preparation  in  England  and  Bohemia  for  the  Refor- 
mation.   DM.    (9) 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 


Beyl,  d 

Ford,  d 

Boyer,  d 

Guard,  d 

Chalmere,  d 

Halbert,  d 

Coffin,  (7 

Speicher,  d 

Dye,  d 

Varney,  d 
Watson,  d 
WUkin,  d 
Wright,  C,  d 


The  French  Reformation.    DM.    (15) 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
Aitehiioo,  d  Rocin,  d  Stucker,  d 

Baton,  d  Sanders,  d  Tustin,  d 

Kinney,  d  (T) 

XLVI.    HOMILETICS. 
(Students,  G2;  course  registrations,  68.) 
HomileUcs.    DM.    (2) 


Head  Professor  Anderson. 


Anderson,  d 
Anderson,  d 
Arbogast,  d 
Beyl,  F.,  d 
Borden,  d 
Bunyard,  d 
Coggin,  J.,  d 
CrisweU,  d 
Daridson,  d 
QeorgeSfd 
Swing,  d 
Guard, 
Hanson,  d 

Sermons.    DM. 

Atchley,  d 
Braker,  d 
Chapin, 
Eaton,  d 
Fisk,d 


Haston,  d 
Herring,  d 
Hobbe,  d 
Jackson,  d 
Jamison,  d 
Jones,  A.,  d 
KjeUen,  d 
Lemon,  d 
McKinney,  d 
Murray, 
Newcomb,  d 
Patrick, 


Peterson,  d 
Purinton,  d 
Rhapstock,  d 
Rogers,  d 
Schub,  d 
Shoemaker,  d 
Smith,  A.,  d 
Snow,  d 
Spooner,  d 
Stark, d 
Stilwell, 
Williams,  d 


(37) 


Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Fletcher,  d  Rocin,  d 

Hurley,  d  Rogers,  d 

Kinney,  d  Sanders,  d 

Lockhart,  d  Wood,  d 

RandaU,  d  Wright,  d  05) 


Pastoral  Duties.    M.    Ist  Term.    (5) 


Associate  Professor  Henderson. 


Beyl,d 
Chapin,  d 
Cressey,  d 
Dexter,  d 
Dye,  d 
Eaton,  d 


Fradenburg,  d 
GUl,d 
Goodman,  d 
Hendrick,  d 
Hurley,  H.,  d 


Jones,  H.,  d 
Lockhart,  J.,  d 
McDonald,  d 
Rhodes,  d 
Sanders,  d 


(16) 


(13) 


Homiletics.    DM.    (6a) 

Associate  Proficssor  Johnson. 
(Course  not  taken.) 


THE    ENGLISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
(Students,  35;  course  registrations,  46.) 
The  Minor  Prophets.    DM.    (A17) 

Associate  Professor  Price. 


Briggs.  d 
Carrol,  d 
Case,  F.,  d 
Claypool,  d 
Coggins,  P.,  d 
Dexter,  d 
Giblett,  d 


GiU,d 
Henry,  d 
Hoover,  d 
Hoyt,  d 
Huckleberry,  d 
Montague,  d 
Morgan,  d 


Founding  of  the  Christian  Church. 
(Course  not  taken.) 


Perkins, 
Robinson,  d 
Schlamann,  d 
Sehlosser,  d 
Summers,  d 
White, 


(20) 


DM.    (B4) 
Mr.  Votaw. 


Teaching  of  Jesus.    DM.    (B21) 


AUen,  H.,d 
Berry,  d 
Briggs,  d 
Case,  F.,  d 
Coggins,  P.,  d 
Dent,  d 
Georges,  d 
Giblett,  d 
Hatch,  d 


Henry,  d 
HooTer,  d 
Huckleberry,  d 
Lockwood,  C,  d 
Lockwood,  E., 
Minnick,  a 
Montague,  d 
Perkins,  d 
Robinson,  d 


Mr.  Votaw. 

Schlamann,  d 
Smith,  d 
Stucker.  d 
Summers,  d 
Yreeland,  d 
West,  J.,  d 
Witt,  S.,  d 
Woods,  F.,  d 


(26) 
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THE    DANO' NORWEGIAN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


L..     OLD   AND  NEW   TESTAMENT   LITERATURE   AND      Antecedents  of  Redemption. 
INTERPRETATION  (DANO-NORWEQIAN). 
(Students,  11 ;  course  reflristrations,  17.) 
New  Testament  Greek.    DM.    (11) 

Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 


Andersen,  H.  P., 
Amsbaoh, 
Christensen, 
Hohn, 

Hermenentics. 


Amabaeh, 
Christensen, 

LI. 


Kristoffersen,  Nelsen,  M., 

Larsen,  J.,  Orergaard, 

Larsen,  N.,  Rasmnssen,  (11) 

Nielsen,  J.  P., 

DM.     (10) 

Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 

Kristoffersen,  Larsen,  N., 

Larscn,  J.,  Nielsen,  J.  P.,  (6) 


Andersen,  H.  P., 

Ctiristensen, 

KristofPersen, 


Larsen,  J., 
Larsen,  N., 
Nielsen,  J.  P., 


M.  2d  Term.  (2) 

Professor  Jensen. 

Nelsen,  M., 
Orergaard, 
Rasmnssen,  (9) 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  (DANO-NORWEGIAN). 
(Students,  9;  coarse  registrations,  18.) 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Christian  Theology. 

M.    Ist  Term.    (1)  Professor  Jensen. 

Andersen,  H.  P.,         Larsen,  J.,  Nelsen,  M., 

Christensen,  Larsen,  N.,  Overgaard, 

Kristoffersen,  Nielsen,  J.  P.,  Rasmussen,  (9) 


LII.    HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES  (DANO-NOR- 
WEGIAN). 

(StudentA,  4 ;  course  registrations,  4.) 

Sermonizing  and  Preaching.    DM.    (2) 

Professor  Jensen. 


Andersen,  H.  P.,         Overgaard, 
Nelsen,  M., 


Rasmussen, 


(4) 


THE    SWEDISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY, 


LV.     OLD  AND   NEW    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE    AND 
INTERPRETATION  (SWEDISH). 

(Students,  23;  course  registrations,  42.) 

The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    1st  Term.    (1) 

Assistant  Professor  Morten. 


(20) 


Sacred  Geography  and  Antiquities.    M.    1st  Term. 


Biblical  Introduction.    MM.    2d  Term.    (3) 


Alden, 

Dahlen, 

NyHn,  J.  D., 

Anderson,  C.  A., 

Erikson, 

Oberg, 

Anderson,  Anton, 

Johnson,  O.  A., 

Peterson, 

Backlnnd, 

LagerqTist, 

Rosenlund, 

QjorkqTist, 

Jjindberg, 

Scott, 

Calmer, 

Lindstrom, 

Wallman, 

Carlson,  H., 

Nelson,  Nels, 

(2) 


Assistant  Professor  Morten. 


Bjorkqrist, 

Dahlen, 

Peterson, 

Calmer, 

Johnson,  J.  D., 

Scott, 

Carlson,  J.  A., 

Lindberg, 

Wallman, 

Clint, 

Oberg, 

(11) 


Bjorkqvist, 
Calmer, 
Carlson,  J.  A., 
Clint, 


LVI. 


Assistant  Professor  Morten. 
Dahlen,  Peterson, 

Johnson,  J.  D.,  Scott, 

Lindberg,  Wallman,  (11) 

Oberg, 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES 
(SWEDISH). 
(Students,  9 ;  course  registrations,  18.) 
The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  and  Salvation.     MM 

1st  Term.    (4)  Professor  Lagergren. 

Carlson,  J.  A.,  Clint,  Nylen,  C.  E., 

Carlson,  O.  F.,  Johnson,  J.  D.,  Olson,  L.  E., 

Carlson,  S.  G.,  Nelson,  S.  A.,  Sandell,  (9) 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  Last  Things. 

MM.    2d  Term.    (5)    Professor  Lagergren. 
Carlson,  J.  A.,  Clint,  Nylen,  C.  E., 

Carlson,  O.  F.,  Johnson,  J.  D.,  Olson,  L.  E., 

Carlson.  S.  G.,  Nelson,  S.  A.,  SandeU,  (9) 


Students  whose  names  are  not  included  in  the  above  lists  are  pursuing  studies  preparatory  to  the  Dirinity  courses  proper. 
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DIED   OCTOBER  14,  1894. 


John  B.  Whaley,  of  Plymouth,  North  Carolina,  a 
Graduate  Student  in  the  Departments  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Ancient  History,  pursued  studies 
first  in  the  Western  Maryland  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1889 ;  then  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  from  1892-4  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  was,  during  the  year  1893-4,  the  representative  of 
the  Semitic  Club  to  the  University  Union,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  president  of  the  Union.  Hav- 
ing accepted  the  Professorship  of  Old  Testament 
Literature  in  the  Western  Maryland  College,  he 
was  about  to  enter  upon  his  duties,  for  the  per- 
formance of    which  he   was   peculiarly  well    fitted, 


when  his  health  began  to  fail.  He  died  in  Balti- 
more, October  14,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Mr. 
Whaley  was  a  man  of  attractive  personality.  In  his 
University  life  he  showed  himself  thoroughly  earnest 
as  a  student,  honest  in  his  thinking,  and  always  ready 
to  respond  to  the  duties  which  presented  them- 
selves. He  entered  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal 
into  various  forms  of  Christian  work,  for  which  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  esi>ecially  fitted  him.  It 
is  felt  that,  in  him,  the  University  and  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  was  to  have  taught,  have  lost  one 
from  whom  much  was  confidently  ezx)ected  in  devoted 
and  effective  service. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REPORT 

CONCERNING   THE  SEVERAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY.     SUMMER  QUARTER,  1S94, 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

1.    LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AND  COURSES. 
[The  numerals  indicate  the  work  of  each  Instrnctor  reckoned  in  Double  Minors,  as  taken  by  studenta  in  the  seyeral  diviflions.] 


Department. 

Instructor. 

Grad. 
Sch. 

Univ. 
Coll. 

Acad. 
Coll. 

Div. 

Sch. 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

Total 

o 
2 
~  3 
1 
1 
1 
o 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 ; 

~  1 
1. 
1 
1 

1 

Department. 

Instructor. 

Grad. 
Sch. 

Univ. 
Coll. 

Acad. 
Coll. 

Div. 

Sch. 

Total 

Philosophy." 

Dewey. 
Tufts. 

2 
2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

German." 

Cutting, 
von  Klenze. 
Mulfinger. 

3 
3 
2 

1 
0 

1 

2 
2 
2 

0 
2 
0 

3 
3 
2 

Political 
Economy.' 

Miller. 
Hill. 

Caldwell. 
Hourwich. 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 
0 
0 
0 

2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

English." 

Sherman. 

McClmtock. 

Blackburn. 

Herrick. 

Lovett. 

1 
2 
3 
2 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

Political 
Science.3 

Judson. 
Conger. 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

History.* 

Terry. 

Goodspeed. 

Thatcher. 

Shepardson. 

Wirth. 

2 
1 

H 

1 
0 
1 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 

2 
2 

Biblical  Lit. 
in  English.'^ 

Burnham. 
Mathews. 
Votaw. 

1 

0 

11 

0 

H 

g 

Small. 

Henderson. 

Bemis. 

Thomas. 

Fulcomer. 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Ji 

Sociology.s 

Mathematics'* 

Moore. 

Young. 

Slaught. 

Hutchinson. 

Smith. 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

0 
2 
0 

1 

I 

0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

Comparative 
Religion. 

Goodspeed. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

% 

1 

1 

2 

Astronomy.'s 

See. 
Laves. 

2 

2 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
2 

Harper,W.R 
Burnham. 
Price. 
Harper,  R.F. 

Crandall. 

2 

0 

1 
0 

H 

1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Semitics.« 

Physics. 

Michelson. 

Stratton. 

Hobbs. 

4 
3 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

4 
3 

1 

Bibl.  &  Patr. 
Greek.7 

Mathews. 
Arnolt. 

0 

1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

I 

Chemistry.'* 

Nef. 

Schneider. 
Stieglitz. 
Curtiss. 

6 

0 
4 
0 
0 

0 
2 
2 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6 

Sanskrit. 

Buck. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4 

Geology'7 

Salisbury. 

^% 

0 

^H 

0 

Shorey. 
Owen. 
Hussey. 
Heidel. 

1 

2 

0 
2 
0 

H 

0 

H 

0 
0 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

'J^% 

Greek.' 

Zoology.'* 

Whitman. 
Jordan. 

3 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

3 

1 

Anatomy  and 
Histology. 

Eycleshymer 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Hale. 

Chandler. 

Post. 

Moore. 

Walker. 

1 
2 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

Latin. « 

Physiology.'* 

Lingle. 

3 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Neurology. 

Donaldson. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Paleontology. 

Baur. 

H 

0 

0 

« 

Knapp. 

Bergeron. 

Howland. 

2 
2 
i 

1 

2 
2 

0 
3 

1 

0 
0 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Romance. " 

Botany. 

Clarke. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Elocution.** 

On  leave  of  absence :  >  Associate  Professor  Strong,  Associate  Professor  Bulkley.  >  Head  Professor  Laughlin.  Dr.  Veblen,  Dr. 
Cummings.  3  Miss  Wallace.  4  Head  Professor  von  Hoist,  Dr.  Schwill.  5  Assistant  Professor  Talbot.  Assistant  Professor  Starr,  Mr. 
Vincent.  ^  Professor  Hirsch,  Dr.  Kent.  7  Head  Professor  Burton,  Mr.  Votaw.  8  Professor  Tarbell.  Assistant  Professor  Castle, 
Assistant  Professor  Capps.  9Professor  Abbott.  Assistant  Professor  Miller.  loDr.  De  Poyen-Bellisle,  Miss  Wallace.  "  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt-Wartenberg.  <a  Professor  Wilkinson,  Professor  Moulton,  Associate  Professor  Butler,  Assistant  Professor  Crow, 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman,  Dr.  Lewis.  i3  Associate  Professor  Price,  Dr.  Kent,  u  Professor  Bolsa,  Assistant  Professor  Maschke,  Dr. 
JBoyd.  >5  Associate  Professor  Hale.  '^  Dr.  Lengfeld.  i;  Head  Professor  Chamberlin,  Associate  Professor  Iddings,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Penrose.    iSDr.  Wheeler,  Dr.  Watas6.    zp  Assistant  Professor  Loeb.    «>  Mr.  Clark. 
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THE   QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


2.    DEPARTMENTS.  WITH  NUMBER  OF  COURSES  AND  STUDENTS. 


Department. 


Philosophy,  A  and  B 

Political  Economy 

Political  Science 

History 

Sociology  and  Anthropology . . 

Comparative  Religion 

Semitic  Languages 

Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek . . 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-Europ.  Phil. 

Greek 

Latin 

Romance 

German 

English 

Biblical  Literature  in  Engliph 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 

Zoology 

Anatomy  and  Histology 

Physiology 

Neurology , 

Palaeontology 

Botany 


Grad.  1 

^hool. 

Divin.  School. 

Univ.  Colleges. 

Acad.  Colleges. 

Unclassified.  { 

2 

i 

i 

i 

5 

DM. 

1 

DM. 

DM. 

1 

DM. 

1 

DM. 

5 

5 

■3 

B 

5 

03 

GO 

OQ 

CO 

00 

i 

17 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

3 

18 

6 

17 

0 

0 

1 

3 

5 

7 

4 

9 

3 

20 

0 

0 

3 

6 

3 

14 

3 

11 

4 

19 

1 

25 

^H 

6 

3K 

23 

6 

24 

5 

17 

4K 

10 

^H 

3 

0 

0 

5 

9 

1 

1 

1 

10 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

m. 

2 

SH 

36 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

IH 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H 

2 

3K 

25 

V9, 

3 

2H 

2 

3 

13 

3^ 

8 

5 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

12 

^H 

29 

8 

13 

1 

1 

5 

8 

4 

9 

4 

18 

8 

22 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

18 

8 

30 

10 

70 

1 

3 

4 

5 

9 

30 

7 

81 

IH 

3 

IK 

22 

1 

2 

H 

1 

H 

2 

Th 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

5 

9 

4 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

8 

22 

0 

0 

2 

3 

2 

18 

5 

20 

17M 
2^ 

24 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

6 

10 

31 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IH 

5 

m. 

4 

8 

18 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

9 

1 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

6 

2 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

H 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^ 

1 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

18 

1 

11 

TotaL 


I 


DM. 


4 
5 
3 

5 

1 
7J^ 

4 
6 
9 
8 
10 
IH 

4 

8 

17M 
2%     17 


H 


44 
36 
51 
97 
39 
16 
40 
10 
15 
51 
76 
49 
75 
189 
30 
42 
17 
63 
63 


33 
19 
19 
10 
2 
34 


COMPARATIVE  REGISTRATION  OF  SUMMER 

AND 

AUTUMN  QUARTERS, 

1894. 

Rogistration  of 
Sammer  Quarter. 

DiscontiBuiDg 

at  Beg.  of  Aut. 

Quarter. 

Roceiving  De- 
grees or  Cortifl. 
Oct.  1, 1894. 

Entering  at 

Beg.of  Antnmn 

Quarter. 

Registration  of 
Autumn  Quarter. 

Men.   1  Worn. 

Total. 

Men. 

Worn. 

Men. 

Worn. 

Men. 

Worn. 

Men. 

Worn. 

Total. 

Graduate  School 

158 
19 
28 
66 
69 

65 

3 

10 

17 

103 

223 

22 

38 

•83 

171 

106 

4 

6 

5 

53 

44 

1 

4 

2 

88 

3 

3 
5 
4 

1 

*i 

1 

122 
12 
18 

141 

22 

69 

2 

22 

203 

63 

171 
27 
37 

197 
34 

89 

4 

28 

121 

77 

260 

Non-Res.  Grad.  Students 

University  Colleges 

31 
65 

Academic  Colleges 

318 

Unclassified 

112 

Grad.  Div.  School 

42 
15 

1 
2 

43 
17 

19 
8 

1 
1 

•• 

84 
27 
23 
37 

1 
5 

2 

107 
34 
23 
37 

1 
6 
2 

108 

Engl.  Theol.  Sem 

40 

Dan-Norw.  Theol.  Sem 

Swedish  Theol.  Sem 

25 
37 

Students  registering  too  late  for  classification 12 


Names  repeated. 


Total, 
Total  attendance,  Autumn  Quarter,  1893. 
Registration  for  Summer  Quarter,  1894 . . . 
Registration  for  Autumn  Quarter,  1894 


1008 
8 

1000 


.  748 
.  597 
.1000 
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INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  STUDENTS  HAVE  COME 
WITH  NUMBER  IN  EACH  CASE, 

1.  Graduate  School,  University  Colleges,  and  Divinity  School. 


5  . 

II 


a  ® 


s  . 

II 


go 


•38 


Acadia  Univonity 

Adrian  College*. 

Albion  College 

Alfred  Unirenity 

Alleghany  College 

Allen's  Academy 

Amherst  College 

Arkansas,  University  of. 
Aogustana  College 


Baldwin  UniTersity 

Baptist    Union    Theological 

Seminary 

Bates  College 

Beloit  CoUcge 

Beloit  Academy 

Berea  College 

Berlin,  University  of 

Bethany  College 

Bethel  College 

Bible  Institute 

Borden  Institute 

Boston,  University  of 

Bowdoin  Colle^ 

Brown  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

BucknoU  University 

Biishnell  University 

Butler  University 


California  College 

California.  University  of. ... 

Calvin  ToUege 

Cambridge  University 

Carlotori  (k>llege 

Cctlar  Valley  Seminary 

Central  ToUege. 


Central  Wesleyan  College 

Chicago  1  ligh  School 

(North  Division) 

Chicago  High  School 

(South  Division) 

Chicago  High  School 

(West  ^vision) 

Chicago,  Old  University  of. . . 

Chicago,  The  University  of.. . 

Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary  

Chicaf^o  Training  School 

Christian  University 

Cincinnati,  University  of 

Cliff  College 

(England) 

Clinton  C'Ollege 

Colby  University 

Colgate  (College 

Colgate  University 

Colorado,  Univerbity  of 

Columbia  College 

Columbian  University 

Concordia  (Allege 

Cornell  College 

(Iowa) 

Cornell  University 

Cotner  University 

Croser  Theological  Seminary 

Cumberland  university... 

Dakota,  University  of 

Dalhousie  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Dauglitcrs  College 


Davidson  College 

Donison  University. . 
De  Pauw  University . 
Des  Moines  CoUege  . . 
Doane  College. . 


Drake  University 

Drake  Divinity  School . 
Drury  CoUege 


Ea  rib  am  (College 

East  London  Institute 

Elmira  College 

Emory  College 

Emporia  College 

Episcopal  Theological  School 

(Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Eureka  College 


Fisk  University 

France,  University  of — 

Franklm  College 

Freiburg.  University  of. . 

(Baden) 

Furman  University 


Garret  Biblical  Institute. 
Grove  City  College , 


Hamilton  College 

Hamline  University 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Hanover  College 

HartsviUe  (College 

Harvard  University 

Haverford  College 

Healdsburg  College 

Hebron  Academy 

Hridelburg  College 

1   Hillsdale  College 

Hiram  College 

Hope  College 

Hulme  Cliff  College 

(Sheffield,  England) 


Illinois  College 

Illinois  Normal  University . . 

Illinois,  University  of 

Illinois  Wesleyan  College. . . 
India,  Military  School  of — 
Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Indiana.  University  of 

Indian  University 

Ingham  College 

Iowa  College 

Iowa  College,  Academy 

Iowa,  State  University  of 


Jacksonville  High  School 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Kalamazoo  CoUege 

Kansas    State    Agricultural 

College 

Kansas.  University  of 

Kentucky  CoUege 

Kentucky  College  of  Liberal 

Arts 

Kenyon  College 

Knox  CoUege 


Lafayette  College. . . 
La  Grange  College. . 


Lake  Erie  Seminary , 

Lake  Forest  University. .... 

Lake  High  School 

Landshut    Real  Gymnasium 

(Germany) 

Lawrence  Umversity 

Leipsic,  University  of 

Lei  and  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univ. 

Lombard  University 

Louisiana,  University  of . . . . 

Luther  CoUege 

Lyons  High  School 

Maine  State  CoUege 

Manitoba,  University  of. ... . 

Marietta  (JoUege 

Marion    Simms    CoUege    of 

Medicine 

Massachusetts     Agricultural 

CoUege 

Massachusetts    Institute   of 

Technology 

McGUl  University 

Miami  University 

Michigan  State  Agricultural 

CoUege 

Michigan  State  Nor.  School . . 

Michigan,  University  of 

Middlebury  CoUege 

MiUorsvUle  Normal  School.. 

(Pennsylvania) 

MUton  CoUege 

Minsk  Gynmasium 

(Russia). 

Minnesota.  University  of 

Mississippi,  Agricultural  and 

Mechanical  CoUege  of . . . 
Mississippi,  Industrial  Insti 

tute  and  CoUege  of 

Mississippi,  University  of . . . 

Missouri,  University  or , 

Monmouth  CoUege. 

Moody's  Bible  Institute 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

Morgan  Park  Swedish  Acad- 
emy  

Morgan     Park     Theological 

Sominary 

Mt.  AlUson  (CoUege 

Mt.  Hormon  School 

Mt.  Holyoke  (College 

Mt.  Morris  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  CoUoge 

Muhlenberg  College 

Muskingum  College 

NashviUe.  University  of 

National  Normal  University. 

Nebraska,  University  of 

New  Hampton  Biblical  and 
Literary  Institute 

Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary  

Now  York.  University  of  the 
Cityof. 

North  Dakota.  University  of. 

Northwest  College 

Northwestern  University 

Notre   Dame,   University  of. 

Oberlin  CoUege 

Oberlin  Seminary 
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1.  Qbaduate  Schooi^  Unitebsitt  Collsges,  and  Divinitt  School. — Continued. 
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Ohio  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Ohio  Normal  University 

Ohio  State  Uniyersity 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University.. . 

Olivet  College 

Omaha,  University  of 

Oroomiah  College 

(Persia) 

Oshkosh  Hi«h  School 

Oskaloosa  Collejire 

Ottawa  University 

Otterbein  University 

Oxford  University 


Parsons  College 

Penn  CoUeiore 

Pennsylvania,  University  of. 

Pillsbury  Acadcmf 

Plattsburir  Hiffh  School 

Princeton  CoUe^ 

Pnrdne  University 


Racine  College 

Randolph  Macon  College . . . 
Rawitcn  Real  Gymnasium. . 
Rochester,  University  of ... . 

Rockford  Seminary 

Rntgers  CoUege 


St.  John's  College 

St.  Mary's  Seminary 

Scio  College 

Shurtleff  College 


SimiMon  Colle^ 

Sioux  Falls  University 

Smith  College ' 

South  Dakota  Agricultural 
College 

State  Normal  School 

(Westchester,  Pa.) 

Stevens  Institute  of  Tech 

Stockholm  Baptist  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (Sweden) . . 

Syracuse  University 


Tinnvnisrf',  i  !ii\ '-i  m  tV  of . 

Tfxas,  Univf*rsity   of 

TJu'oloffical  Soniinjtry'." 

(Cohmibus,  O.) 

Torontti,  University  of.. . 

Trinity  I'ollogo 

Trinity  University 

(Texas) 


Union  Christian  College 

Union  College 

Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Utah,  University  of 


Yanderbilt  University — 

Yassar  CoUege 

Vermont,  Univereity  of.. 
Vienna,  University  of — 

(Austria) 

Victoria  University 


Wabash  University 

Wafford  CollMre 

Wake  Forest  (Allege 

Washington    and    Jefferson 

College 

Washington  and  Lee  Univ. 

Wavnesburg  College 

WeUesley  College 

Weeleyan  Theological  College 

Wesley  an  University 

Western  College 

(Toledo,  Iowa) 

Western  Maryland  CoUe^ . .. 
Western  Reserve  University . . 
West  Virginia,  University  of . . 

Wheaton  College 

Willamette  University 

William  Jewell  College 

Williams  College 

Wilmin^rton  College 

Wisconsin  State  University.. 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Wittenberg  CoUege 

Woods  Holl 

Woodstock  CoUege 

(Ontario) 

Wooster,  University  of 

Worcester  Academy 


Yale  University 

Zurich  University. . 


2.    AoADEMio  Colleges  ai^d  Unclassified  Students. 


go 


51 


II 


is 


Adelphi  Academy 

Albion  Collogo 

Albion  Scliool 

Amherst  College 

An'che  Maraav  School. 

Armour  Institute 

Ashland  High  School... 


Ashley  High  School. 
Astoria  High  f 


„  1  Scliool . 
Aurora  School 


Baltimore  Female  High  School. . 

Barton  Academy 

Boardaton  Hi^h  Scliooi 

Bellewood  Seminary 

Boloit  Colleffo 

Bethany  (]!oTlego 

Blue  Mountain  University 

Boston  University 

Bryn  Ma wr  College 

Bucht«l  College 

Bnena  Vista  CoUege 

Buffalo  Normal  School 

Burr  &  Burton  Seminary 

Butler  University 


Calif omia  (}oUeffe 

Cambridge  EngUsh  High  School 


Campbell  University 

Carleton  CoUege 

Cedar  Ranida  (Iowa)  High  School 

(ye<!ar  Viuley  Seminary 

(/outral  Nonnnl  CoUege 

(Tentrul  University  (Pella) 

(.'hauncey  Hall  School 

Chautauqua  CoU.  of  Lib.  Arts. . . 

Chicago  Academy 

Chicago  High  School 

Chicago  High  School 

(West  Division) 

Chicago  High  School 

(North  Division) 

Chicago  High  School 

(Northwest  Division) 

(Chicago  High  School 

(South  Division)..  

Chicago  Institute?  of  Technology 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School 

Chicago,  Old  University  of 

Christian  University' 

Cincinnati,  University  of 

Cincinnati  High  School 

Coe  College 

Colby  Academy  (N.  H.) 

(Colgate  University 

Collingwood  CoUege 


Colorado,  University  of.- 
Columbian  CoUege 


Cook  Academy . . 

Cook  Counfcjr  Normal  School. . . 

Cornell  (College 

ComeU  University 

ConncU  Bluffs  High  School  . . . 
CrestonHigh  School 

Dal  ton  Female  CoUege 

DanviUe  Normal  School 

Decatur  High  School 

Denison  University 

De  Pauw  University 

Doane  CoUege 

Drake  University 

Drury  CoUege 

Dubuque  High  School 

East  Tennessee,  University  of . . 

Edinburgh,  University  of 

Elgin  H^h  School 

Emporia  (Kansas),  College  of. 

Englewood  High  School , 

Eureka  CoUege 

EvansviUe  Classical  School 

Evanston  High  School 
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2.  AoADBiiio  Colleges  and  Unclassified  Stitdbnts. — Continued. 


9  S. 


as. 


s-2 

a  0 


Ferry  Hall  (Lake  Forest) 

Frai£klin  Academy 

Funnan  University 

Grand  River  Institute 

Hamilton  High  School 

Hanover  College 

Hedding  College 

Henderson  High  School 

Herrig  (Miss)  School 

Higbee  (Miss)  Academy 

HiUsdalo  College 

Hiram  College 

Hope  College 

Howard  Umversity 

Hutchinson's  (Miss)  School,... 
Hyde  Park  High  School 

lUinois  College,  Northern 

Illinois  Normal  University 

Illinois,  University  of 

Illinois  Wesleyan  tJniversity. .. 

Iowa  State  Normal  School 

Iowa,  University  of 

Jamestown  High  School 

Jennings  Seminary 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Kalamazoo  College 

Kalamazoo  High  School 

Kansas  State  Normal 

Kenyon  Military  Academy 

Kirkland  School,  Chicago 

Lake  Forest  Academy 

Lake  Forest  College , 

Lake  Higb  School , 

Landshut   (Germany) 

Real  Gymnasinm 

LawrencoviUe  (N.J.) 

Leavenworth  High  School 

Lebanon  High  School 

Leroy  Union  School 

Lupt^n  (Miss)  School , 

Lyndon  Institute 

Lyons  High  School 

MacDonald  Ellis  School 

Maine  Wesleyan  College 

Manchester  High  School 

Marietta  High  School 

Meriden  High  School 

Michigan  State  Normal 

Michig^an,  University  of 

Millersburg  Female  Seminary 
Missouri  State  Normal  School 

Missouri,  University  of 

Missouri  \  aUoy  College 


Monmouth  College 

MonticeUo  Seminary 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

Morgautown  Hi^h  School. 

Mt.  Auburn  Institute 

Mt.  Carroll  Seminary 

Mt.  Hermon  School 

(Northficld,  Mass.) 

Mt.  Holyoko  College 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary 

Mt.  Morris  College 


Nebraska  State  Normal  School . . 

Nebraska,  Umversity  of 

New  Lyme  Institute 

New  York,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  State  Normal  School . . 
Normal  School  Phvsical  Training 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

Northwestern  University 

Notre  Dame,University  of 

Oakland  High  School 

Oberlin  Collpge. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  College 

Olivet  College 

Omaha  (Iowa)  High  School 

Oneida  High  School 

Oswego    Normal   and    Training 

School 

Ottawa  University 

O wcnsboro  High  School 

Packer  Institute 

(Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Parr  Preparatory  School 

Peddie  Institute,  N.J 

Peoria  High  School 

Pennington  Seminary  (N.  J.) 

Phillips  Academy  (Andover) 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Pierceton  High  School 

Plainfield  High  School 

Piano  High  School 

Pontiac  High  School 

Portage  High  School 

Porter  (Miss)  School 

Portland  High  School 

Potsdam  State  Normal  School. .. 

Princeton  High  School 

Prosominary  (Elmhurst) 

Purdue  University 


Racine  Academy 

Rhode  Island  State  Normal. 
Rochester,  University  of  — 
Rockford  Seminary. 


St.  Catherine's  HaU 

St.  Francis  College 


St.  Joseph's  .Academy 

St.  Jfjseph  High  School 

St.  Lawrence  University  (N.Y.) .. 

St,  Louis  High  School 

St.  Louis  University 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

St.  Mary's  College 

St.  Paul's  High  School 

Salem  Academy 

Saratoga  High  School 

Sauk  Centre  High  School 

Shcpard.sou  College 

Sidney  High  School 

Simpson  CoUege 

Smith  College 

South  Chicago  High  School 

South  Dakota,  University  of 

Southern     Baptist    nieological 

Seminary 

South  Kansas  Academy 

South  Side  School  (Chicago) 

Springfield  High  School 

Stillport  Girls'  Seminary 

Streator  High  School 

Taganrog  Gymnasium  (Russia) .  - 
Temple  College  (Philadelphia),. 

Ten  Brock  Free  Academy 

Terrill  College 

Tillotfion  Institute  (Austin) 

Trinity  College  (Dublin) 


Union  Christian  CoUege 

University  School  (Chicago)  — 
Upper  Iowa  University 


Vassar  College 

Visitation  Academy. 


Wabash  High  School 

Washburn  College 

(Topeka.  Kansas) 

Wayland  Academy 

Weflesloy  CoUege 

Wells  College 

Western  Normal  College 

Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Wheaton  ("ollcge 

Wheaton  Seminary 

Willaminotte  University 

Williams  College , 

Williamsport  High  School 

Wisconsin  State  Normal 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Wittenberg  College 

Woodstock  Collejf e 

Wooster  University 

Worcester  Academy 
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STATES  AND  COUNTRIES 

FROM  WHICH  THB  STUDENTS  HAVE  COME, 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Florida . 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana  

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New   Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 


1| 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

GO 
9 

15 
8 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
8 
8 
4 


1 

4 

i3 

4 

1 
23 

2 
12 

1 


.tig 


22 

"i 

1 
1 


ll 

la 


60 
4 
1 
2 


1 

61 

10 

18 

6 

4 


11 
4 

4 

4 


1 

12 


'S^ 


14 
3 
3 
3 


3 
2 

4 
5 
1 
1 

2 

217 

26 

38 

20 

8 

2 

3 

1 

6 

21 

14 

4 

17 

1 

10 
2 
4 

2i 

5 

2 
40 

3 
23 

1 


South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


States. 


5  . 


II 

IS 


§5 


5J8     ^ 


Countries. 


Canada  . . 
Germany 

Japan  

Mexico  . . 

Persia 

Russia . . . 
Scotland. 


Total . 


12 
1 


244 


38 


as 


60 


3 
5 

10 

11 

3 

1 
3 
2 
3 

23 
1 
1 


13 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
<> 
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ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Persons  holding  Fellowships— Summer  Quarter,  1894 25 

Residents  of  Southern  States 3 

Residents  of  Eastern  and  Middle  States 8 

Residents  of  Western  States 14 


THE   COLLEGES. 


Of  the  83  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  42 
were  in  the  College  of  Arts,  25  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, and  16  in  the  College  of  Science, 

Of  the  38  students  in  the  University  Colleges,  19 
were  in  the  College  of  Arts,  13  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, and  6  in  the  College  of  Science. 


Of  the  83  students  in  the  Academic  CoUegee,  16 
were  residing  in  the  University  Houses. 

Of  the  38  students  in  the  University  Colleges.  8 
were  residents  of  the  University  Houses. 

198  students  presented  themselves  for  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  held  in  September.    Of  these,  110 
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presented  themselves  at  the  University,  48  at  the  Mor- 
gan Park  Academy,  25  at  the  Chicago  Academy,  i  at 
La  Grange,  111.,  10  at  Aurora,  111.    Of  these,  43  were 
admitted  to  the  Academic  Colleges. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  only  a  minority  of 


those  examined  in  any  given  quarter  are  taking  final 
examinations.  Applicants  generally  take  their  exami- 
nations at  two  or  more  dates.  This  will  explain  the 
apparent  disproportion  between  the  number  exam- 
ined and  the  number  admitted. 


THE  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


Number  of  Academic  College  courses  taken  by  Un- 
classified Students,  32 ;  number  of  University  College 
and  Graduate  courses,  66. 

Course  registrations  of  Unclassified  Students  in  the 
Academic  Colleges,  207 ;  in  the  University  Colleges, 
and  the  Graduate  School,  237. 

Of  the  171  Unclassified  Students*  40  were  residents 
of  the  University  Houses. 


Of  the  171  Unclassified  Students,  more  than  100 
were  teachers  who  had  taught  more  than  one  year  in 
colleges,  schools,  or  academies.  They  were  studying 
for  advancement  in  their  profession.  Of  the  remain- 
der, about  20  are  working  into  regular  standing  in  the 
University.  The  rest  were  studying  for  general  edu- 
cation. 
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THE   GYMBTASIUM. 


MEirS  DEPARTMENT. 


The  work  in  physical  culture  was  cjarried  on  wholly 
in  the  open  air,  and  was  entirely  recreative  in  kind. 
Work  in  baseball,  tennis,  track  athletics,  and  foot- 
ball furnished  exercise  for  the  seventy-two  students 
required  to  take  it. 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

The  women's  work  was  conducted  in  the  Woman's 
Gymnasium,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Anna  F. 
Davies.  Two  classes  were  formed,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  thirty-six. 


ATHLETICS. 


BASEBALL. 


The    University    Baseball    nine  for   the   Summer 
Quarter  was  composed  of  the  following  players : 
Fiko  and  Nichols,  c. 
Stagg  and  Nichols,  p.  (Captain). 
Wineton,  lb. 
AdkinBon,  2b. 
Rothscbild,  3b. 
SpDor  and  Brown,  bs- 
Eoby,  If. 

Bowers  and  Sembowor,  of. 
Thatcher,  Speer,  Zoublin,  rf. 

The  scores  of  the  games  are  as  follows : 
July     5.  University  vs.  All  University 14—  1 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


12. 

13. 
20. 
24. 
25, 


12-1 

South  Side 23-0 

Englewood 9—10 

*'  6— 6  (10  innings) 

South  Park 1»- 1 


July    28.  University  vs.  Chicago  AthL  Clab..l6—  9 


Aug.  10. 

Aug.  15. 

Aug.  18. 

Aug.  24. 

Aug.  25. 

Sept.  2. 


St.  Thomas 8—  1 

Auburn  Park 11—  3 

Evanston  Boat  Club.  11—  7 

Jackson  Park 8—7 

Western  Electrics ....  ia-15 
Farwells »—  « 


The  University  Tennis  Club  entered  C.  Torrey,  V. 
B.  Lansingh,  and  C.  B.  Neel  in  the  Western  Cham- 
pionship Tournament  of  the  U.  S.  N.  L.  T.  A.  C.  B. 
Neel  won  the  All-Comers,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Championship  round  by  Sam.  Chase.  Scores:  &-4; 
8-6;  1-6;  0-6;  7-5.  He  won  the  Northwestern 
tournament  over  Chase  two  weeks  later.  In  the 
National  Tournament  at  Newport  he  played  in  the 
semi-finals,  losing  to  Larned  6-3;  2-6;  6-3;  3-6;  6-4. 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  CLUBS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION. 

SUMMER  MEETING,   AUGUST  10,  1891. 

TheiUre,  Kent  ChemiccU  Laboratory. 
Papers: 

TJie  Evolution  of  the  Faust  Legend. 

/r«^»«««;^  r*u-,\.\         George  A.  Mulfinoer. 
(Germanic  CJlub). 

The  Use  of  Color  in  the  Poetry  of  Keats. 

(English  Club).  ^^^^  Edwards  Pratt. 

Address: 

Presideiyt  William  Rainey  Harper. 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

SUMMER  MEETING,  JULY  20,  1894. 

Room  B  8,  Cobb  Lecture  HtM. 
Papers : 

TTie  Formation  of  the  ''Tens  "  in  the  Teutonic  Group. 

Assistaitt  Professor  F.  A.  Blaokeurit. 

Brugmann'8  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  the  Optative 
Construction  in  the  Indirect  Discourse. 
EteAD  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB, 


THE  DEPARTMENTAL    CLUBS. 

JULY-SEPTEMBER. 

Papers  presented  be^fore 

V.  The  Conclusion  of  a  Course.   Opened 


Two  Defects  in  English   Teaching,  with 
some  Means  of  RcTnedy. 

Professor  L.  A.  Sherman, 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Poetry  and  Poetic  Appreciation. 

Professor  Charles  Mills  Gaylet, 
of  the  University  of  California. 


July  24. 


Aug.  20. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB. 

Concerning  Groups  occurring  in  Geometry. 
Professor  E.  H.  Moore. 

Discussions  on  Teaching  Mathematics : 

I.  The  Purpose  and  Value  of  Mathe- 
matical Training  in  a  General  Edu- 
cation. Dr.  Young. 

II.  TTie  Preliminaries  of  a  Course. 

Opened  by  Ernest  B.  Skinner, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

III.  Methods   of  Oral   Instruction   and 
Recitation,    Opened  by 

Henry  Benner, 
of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

IV.  Methods  of  Written  Instruction  and 
Recitation.    Opened  by 

Professor  T.  M.  Blakslee, 
of  Des  Moines  College. 


July  21. 


Aug.  i. 


Aug.  9. 


Aug.  20. 


Aug.  25. 


by 


Herbert  E.  Slaught.    Aug.  28. 


THE  SEMITIC  CLUB. 


The  Zinjirli  Discoveries. 
Associate  Professor  Robert  F.  BLuiper. 


July  19. 


THE  SOCIOLOGY  CLUB. 

Instruction  in  Sociology  in  American  Col- 
leges and  Universities. 

Daniel  Fuloomer. 

Journal  Meeting.    Review  of  Articles. 

Are  the  Italians  a  Dangerous  Class? 

I.  W.  HOWERTH. 

Journal  Meeting.    Reviews. 
The  Social  and  Ethical  Teaching  of  Mo- 
hammad. 

Frederic  W.  Sanders. 


July  10. 
July  24. 

Aug.  7. 
Aug.  21. 

Sept.  4. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  CLUB. 

Echoes  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions. 

Professorial  Lecturer  J.  H.  Barrows.     July  23. 

Exhibition  and  Discussions  of  Buddhist 
Materials  in  the  Buckley  Collection. 

Edmund  Buckley.    Aug.  28. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PAPERS 

Read  before  the  Unlyersity  Union,  the  Philolo|;ical  Society,  and  the  Departmental  Chiba. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OP  THE  FAUST  LEGEND. 
OBOBOB  A.  MTLPDIOEB. 

The  Faust  legend  is  an  epitome  of  the  mighty  etniggle 
between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  eTolntion  of 
Germany's  intellectual  life— the  struggle  of  that  period  when  the 
German  nation  was  emerging  out  of  its  brute  state  and,  in  its 
new-bom  might,  was  reaching  out  to  grasp  the  mysteries  of 
heayen  and  earth.  T^e  germ  of  the  legend  was  planted  in  dark- 
ness and  nurtured  by  its  forces ;  but  it  was  a  new  epoch  in  which 
Faust  was  bom— the  epoch  of  inventions  and  discoveries  and 
maritime  expeditions,  when  the  human  intellect  reached  forth 
with  irresistible  force.  The  achievements  of  the  intellect  were 
gigantic.  They  were  so  great  that  they  amazed  the  vast  mass  of 
uninitiated  mankind  and  made  them  easily  susceptible  to  hoax 
and  deception.  Learning  was  mixed  with  magic.  Kepplcr  set 
the  horoscope  for  Rudolph  II.  Hugo  Delff,  the  reformer  of 
medicine,  who  was  at  the  same  time  scholar  and  braggadocio, 
humanist  and  exorcist,  philanthropist  and  drunkard,  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  legend  has  undoubtedly  a  basis  in  fact.  Records  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  a  charlatan,  swindler,  boaster,  and 
fool  named  "  Faustus  Junior,"  *'  Astrologer,"  and  *'  Second  Mag- 
nus" have  been  left  by  two  distinguished  contemporaries  of 
Faust,  Johann  the  Abbot  of  Sponheim  and  Conrad  Mund,  a 
friend  of  Reuchlin.  The  most  important  poEt-Reformation  tes- 
timony is  that  of  Johann  Mennel,  who  gives  to  Melanchthon  the 
credit  of  quite  a  detailed  accoxmt  of  the  character  and  magical 
powers  of  a  certain  Johann  Faust.  From  these  records  it  would 
seem  that  Faust  flourished  as  early  as  1506  and  lived  in  Witten- 
berg till  after  1527.  His  contemporaries  picture  him  as  a  wild, 
dissolute  rake,  with  traits  good  enough,  however,  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Melanchthon. 

But,  though  the  historic  Faust  was  not  an  extraordinary 
character,  yet  he  has  become  the  nucleus  of  the  legend  because 
he  claimed  to  be  the  successor  of  Simon  Magnus  (Acts  8: 9-23), 
who,  according  to  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus,  had  a  boon  com- 
panion named  Faustus.  The  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  cir- 
culated in  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  Bavaria  the 
Simon  legend  was  developed  in  Jesuit  rlays.  The  historical 
Faust  called  himself  "  Demigod  from  Heidelberg,"  which  sug- 
gests the  "  Supreme  God  "  and  the  "  Old  Faustus  "  of  the  Magnus 
legend.  The  credulity  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  particular  case 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  the  thirst  for  magic  was  fed 
by  numerous  bands  of  students  wandering  all  over  Germany  and 
doing  all  sorts  of  marvelous  magic.  Faust,  in  fine,  was  the 
archetype  of  mediaeval  necromancers,  and  combines  in  himself 
all  their  characteristics. 

As  to  the  growth  of  the  legend,  the  account  of  a  contempo- 
rary clergyman,  Johann  Gast,  illustrates  how  it  grew  in  Faust's 
own  generation.  He  declares  Faust's  dog  and  horse  to  be  devils 
and  able  to  do  everything.  He  says  Faust  was  finally  strangled 
by  a  devil.  Variations  of  the  legend  are  found  along  the  upper 
BJiine,  in  Wittenberg,  Erfurt,  WUrcburg,  and  later  in  Leipaig. 
An  anonymous  person  in  Speier  compiled  the  Wittenberg  vari- 
ation, and  sent  it  to  John  Spies  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Main.  It 
appeared  in  1587  under  the  title  **Hi9toria  von  Dr.  Johann 
Fautten,  dem  weitbetchreyten  Zauberer  und  SchtoartMkangtler" 
This  version  tells  of  Faust  as  taking  a  Doctor's  degree  in  the- 


ology, but  soon  devoting  himself  to  magic ;  he  conjures  the  devil 
and  sells  his  soul  to  him.  From  the  theological  east  of  this 
version,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  was  a  Proteetant  clergy- 
man. Faust  is  made  to  repent  at  last,  but  he  believes  that  hia 
sins  are  beyond  forgiveness.  This  version  "is  an  attempt  of 
Protestant  theology  of  the  Reformation  to  express  itself  upon 
the  great  intellectual  movement  of  the  Renaissance."  It  was 
Humanism,  however,  that  first  completed  the  development  of 
the  "  Titanic  traits  "  of  Faust.  Its  spirit  is  recognized  in  the 
six  so-called  Leipsig-Erfurter  chapters  which  were  added  to  the 
book  in  1590.  Faust,  while  reading  Homer,  calls  up  the  shades  of 
the  Homeric  heroes.  The  Faust  of  the  Humanists  feels  the  need 
of  woman's  love,  and  this  forms  the  germ  of  Goethe's  Gretchen, 
whose  prototype  in  the  legend  is  a  beautiful  country  maid  or  a 
beautiful  servant  girl.  Under  Marlowe  and  the  English  writers, 
the  legend  took  a  great  stride  forward.  Faust  now  takes  wings 
to  himself  and  resolves  to  search  into  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth.  Marlowe's  drama  was  performed  in  Germany  by  Eng- 
lish comedians  as  early  as  1626.  Poets  improvised  new  scenes 
and  altered  old  ones,  usually,  however,  following  Marlowe's 
plot.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Italian  stage,  the  clown  or 
Harlequin  was  introduced  into  Germany  under  the  various 
names  of  "  Pickelhaering,"  "Hanswurst,"  etc.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  popular  Faust  plays  fell  more  and  more 
into  disrepute.  Lessing  was  the  first  to  revive  the  study  of 
Faust  by  insisting  on  its  eminent  dramatic  interest.  He  was 
the  first,  also,  to  see  that  the  *'  salvation  of  Faust "  should  be 
made  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  legend.  But  it  remained 
for  Goethe  to  pluck  the  fruit  which  had  been  ripening  for  3 


THE  USE  OP  COLOR  IN  THE  POETRY  OP  KEATS. 
ALICB  EDWABDS  PBATT. 

There  is  a  prevailing  impression  that  the  poems  of  Keats  are 
rich  in  color.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  consider  this 
aspect  of  Keats'  i>oetry,  and  to  determine,  not  the  tone-oolor  of 
his  words  and  phrases,  but  the  actual  color-range  of  his  vocabu- 
lary. 

Studies  of  color  in  the  ancient  writings  of  India,  Greece, 
and  Rome  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  philologist, 
anthropologist,  and  physiologist ;  but  this  study  of  color  in  the 
poetry  of  England  is  made  rather  in  the  interests  of  aesthetics 
and  of  appreciative  interpretation  of  individual  authors. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  Keats,  the  investigations 
have  been  carried  into  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope, 
Gray,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson.  Card  catalogues  of 
all  color  terms  used  by  each  poet,  and  comparative  tables  con- 
structed from  these  catalogues,  show  that  all  the  poets  named 
incline  to  the  use  of  the  more  luminous  colors,  and,  with  the  one 
exception  of  Wordsworth,  all  prefer  the  warm  hues  to  the  cold. 
Violet  is  entirely  neglected  by  Shakespeare  and  ICilton,  and 
reaches  but  one  per  cent,  of  all  color-effects  in  Wordswortii, 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Tennyson.  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson  have 
a  pronounced  excess  of  reds;  Wordsworth  and  Milton  are 
strongly  inclined  to  greens;  Shelley  and  Keats  have  a  color 
distribution  strikingly  uniform,  showing  a  well-rounded  color- 


Keats'  color-range  is  in  significant  accord  with  the  follneas 
of  his  sensuous  endowment.    He  found  keen  pleasure  in  the 
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"Whole  beam  of  white  li^ht,  as  is  ehown  by  his  nae  of  termB  for 
bri^htnesSf  InstrOf  eheenf  and  whiteness.  Of  the  spectral  colors, 
the  gold  and  red  predominate  in  his  earlier  poems,  when  his 
**pa8sion-s track"  nature  was  goin^  through  the  period  of 
**  yeasting  youth" ;  but  in  his  last  years  he  found  his  highest 
enjoyment  in  the  more  calm  and  restful  greens  and  blues. 

He  believed  that  the  imagination  is  creative  of  essential 
beauty.  The  colors  found  in  his  poetry  are  not  so  truly  those  of 
the  England  in  which  he  wrote  as  of  that  ideal  world  which  his 
creative  mind  constructed. 


THE  FORMATION  OP  THE  "TENS"  IN  THE  TEU- 
TONIC LANQUAQES. 
A88I8TAHT  FBOFB8SOB  F.  A.  BLACKBUBN. 

The  paper  discussed  the  formation  of  the  Teutonic  words  for 
<en,  twenty^  thirty^  etc.  The  various  theories  of  Brugmann, 
Branne,  Eluge,  and  others  were  considered.  In  addition,  the 
following  theses  were  put  forth  and  supported  by  arguments 
from  usage  and  from  phonological  laws : 

1.  That  the  Teutonic  noun  which  appears  in  Gothic  as  Hg%ir9^ 
and  in  Old  English  in  composition  as  -tig^  is  best  explained,  not 
as  a  derivative  of  Teutonic  tehun  (IE.  dikm)^  but  a  parallel 
formation  from  the  same  root  (IE.  dek-).  We  may  therefore 
postulate  two  IE.  words,  d6k-m  and  deXMl,  the  former  of  which 
flrives  Teutonic  tehun^  Engl,  ten;  the  latter,  Teutonic  ^egfi,  Engl. 

2.  It  is  equally  easy  to  explain  Teutonic  tegH^  as  a  derivative 
of  a  root  deghi'  This  root  exists  in  Sanskrit  as  dctgh^  with  the 
meaning  reach,  cUtain,  etc.  Apparently  the  same  root  is  found 
also  in  Grk.  Se^-Ofuu,  8aic-TvXo9,  and  Lat.  dig-ihu,  A 
derivative  from  this  root  by  means  of  a  suffix  ^.  would  give  IE. 
dSgh^u-  to  which  the  Gothic  tigu-,  Engl,  -tig  corresponds,  or  IE. 
d9gh2^  from  which  comes  the  other  form,  found  in  OHG.  -sug, 
Norse  tug-r.  The  development  of  meaning  would  be  **the 
grtuper,"  "  the  handa"  "  the  tenftngen,^'  the  number  "  ten." 

8.  The  theory  usually  accepted  that  hund  in  Teutonic,  which 
strictly  means  **  a  ten,"  has  come  to  mean  "  a  hundred"  through 
its  use  as  the  shortened  form  of  a  phrase,  "  a  ten  of  tens,"  and 
that  this  phrase  has  survived  in  the  Gothic  taihuntehundt  is 
open  to  objection.  It  is  easier  to  assume  that  the  original 
phrase  was  **  ten  pairs  of  hands,"  or  something  similar,  and  that 
a  word  like  Goth,  tigu-e  has  been  lost. 


DISCUSSIONS  ON  TEACHING  MATHEMATICS. 

I.    On  the  Purpose  and  Value  of  Mathematical  Training  in  a 

General  Education. 

J.  W.  A.  TOUNO. 

Especial  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  view  that  as  the  activities 
of  the  mind  and  soul  are  the  highest,  their  cultivation  needs  no 
ulterior  justification,  and  really  can  have  none.  The  growing 
utilitarian  spirit  of  the  times,  which  appraises  eversrthing,  even 
education,  solely  or  chiefly  according  to  the  tangible  results 
produced,  was  strongly  deprecated.  It  was  held  that  the  teach- 
ibg  of  mathematics  offers  peculiarly  good  opportunities  to 
counteract  this  spirit  and  to  show  that  intellectual  activity 
carries  in  itself  both  its  own  sufficient  incentive  and  reward. 
Several  questions  arising  out  of  these  considerations  were  pro- 
posed for  discussion,  the  most  important  being :  **  How  do  we, 
and  how  can  we  present  mathematics  so  as  to  cause  our  pupils 
to  appreciate  its  beauties  and  to  feel  an  interest  in  it  for  its  own 
sake?"  The  disciplinary  value  of  mathematics,  its  value  as  the 
subject  which  allows  the  earliest  systematic  and  finished  pres- 
entation of  a  field  of  thought,  and  its  value  as  the  subject  which 
earliest  gives  the  pupil  the  opportunity  to  originate,  were  briefly 
considered. 


II.    The  Preliminaries  to  a  Course  of  Instruction. 

ERNEST  B.  8KINNEB. 

The  following  points  came  under  consideration : 

1.  The  Teacher's  Preparation:  (a)  mathematical  trainingt 
(6)  general  education,  (c)  pedagogical  training. 

2.  The  Student's  Preparation. 

3.  Preparation  for  actual  Class-room  work :  (a)  selection  of 
text-book,  (6)  planning  the  course  of  study,  (c)  number  of 
weekly  recitations,  (d)  organization  of  classes,  (e)  review  of 
previous  work. 


m.    The  Methods  of  Oral  Instruction  and  ReciUtion. 

HENBT  BENNEB. 

1.  Assignment  of  the  Lesson:  (a)  prominent  points,  (b) 
unusual  difficulties,  (c)  when  to  assign  the  lesson. 

2.  Assignment  of  Special  Work. 

3.  Teacher's  Preparation. 

4.  Student's  Preparation :  (a)  time  and  method,  (6)  keys 
and  annotated  editions,  (c)  matter  and  expression. 

5.  Objects  of  the  Recitation:  (a)  to  estimate  the  daily 
progress  of  the  student,  (6)  to  fix  the  subject  in  the  mind,  (c)  to 
cultivate  the  power  of  expression,  (d)  to  impart  instruetion, 
(e)  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  (/)  to  train  to  study. 

6.  Explanations :    (a)  by  the  student,  (b)  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Methods  of  conducting  a  Recitation :  (a)  at  the  black- 
board, (6)  at  the  seat. 

IV.    The  Methods  of  Writtea  Instruction  and  ReciUtion. 

T.  M.  BLAKSLBB. 

1.  The  proper  use  of  the  blackboard. 

2.  The  necessity  of  written  papers. 

3.  The  length  and  frequency  of  written  papers. 

4.  Papers  written  in  class. 

5.  Papers  written  out  of  class. 

6.  The  correction  of  papers. 

y.    The  Conclusion  of  a  Course. 

H.  B.  BLAUOHT. 

The  paper  treats : 

1.  Conclusion  of  any  subject  in  particular. 

2.  Conclusion  of  a  preparatory  course  in  general. 

3.  Conclusion  of  Required  Mathematics  in  College. 

4.  Conclusion  of  this  series  of  papers. 

These  points  are  considered  in  appropriate  places  under : 

A.  Reviews. 

1.  Importance,  especially  in  preparatory  work,  to  form  the 
habit, 

2.  Manner  of  conducting,  (a)  in  different  subjects,  (6)  at 
end  of  preparatory  course,  (c)  in  College  courses. 

B.  Examinations. 

1)  Importance;  oral,  written;  2}  frequency;  3)  time 
allotted;  4)  high-grade  exemption;  5}  final  preparatory 
examinations;  6)  College  entrance  examinations;  7)  examina- 
tions in  College;  8)  superintendence  of  examinations;  9) 
return  of  papers. 

C.  Credits. 

1)  Pro  and  c<m  for  the  marking  system;  2)  methods  of 
grading;  8)  high  and  low  grading ;  4)  honor  work. 


INSTRUCTION    IN    SOCIOLOGY  IN   INSTITUTIONS  OP 

LEARNING. 

DANIEL  FULCOMEB. 

This  paper  included  the  following  topics :  (1)  statistics  of 
this  year's  courses  in  sociology  and  philanthropy;  (2)  the 
growth  of  these  studies  during  the  last  ten  years ;  (8)  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  best  courses ;  (4)  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  deflni- 
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tion.  methods,  etc. ;  (5)  the  demand  among  students  for  soci- 
ology. 

All  American  colleges  were  written  to.  Of  the  one  hnndred 
and  forty-six  replying,  twenty-four  haye  courses  in  sociology 
proper ;  twenty-nine,  sociology,  including  in  this  term  courses  in 
charities  an4  correction ;  and  seyenteen  of  the  latter,  courses  in 
charities  and  correction.  More  than  twenty  others  report  inci- 
dental instruction  in  these  subjects.  Of  eight  leading  women's 
colleges  reporting,  five  teach  sociology  and  four  charities  and 
correction.  The  number  of  students  reported  in  sociology 
averages  fifty  in  each  course;  in  charities  and  correction, 
forty-three. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  no  course  in  sociology  entitled  to 
the  name.  In  1889  there  were  only  six  reported  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  number  of  institutions  giying 
it  has  quadrupled  in  flye  years,  has  perhaps  doubled  in  the  past 
year,  and  at  least  seyen  institutions  intend  to  introduce  the 
study  soon.  Courses  were  giyen  abroad  last  year  at  Brussels, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  and  elsewhere. 

The  courses  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Chicago  were  described  at 
length,  there  being  seyeral  times  as  many  giyen  here  as  at  any 
other  uniyersity  in  the  world.  Students  haye  been  risitors  in 
charity  work,  haye  taken  censuses  of  the  unemployed  and  of 
**Bandall'8  army,"  etc. 

Most  agree  in  calling  sociology  "  a  comprehcnsiye  science, 
including  politics,  economics,  etc."  **  Sociology  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  human  welfare.  As  such,  it  must  be  the  synthesis  of  all 
the  particular  social  sciences."  The  chief  opponent  to  this 
yiew  is  Giddings,  who  calls  it  "  the  fundamental  social  science." 
All  the  replies  distinguish  between  "charities  and  correction" 
and  sociology. 

The  twenty-four  answers  regarding  the  importance  of  soci- 
ology were  all  in  its  fayor.  Three  would  require  it  in  common 
schools.  Nine  were  from  professors  of  econcmics,  one  of  whom 
would  delay  it  until  competent  instructors  are  prepared.  It  is 
advocated  for  its  "practical  importance,"  to  "meet  anarchiem, 
communism,  and  a  score  of  wild  theories,"  as  "  a  help  to  eco- 
nomics and  ethics,"  for  its  "  culture  possibilities,"  etc.  The 
time  actually  giyen  to  it  in  the  institutions  reporiing  averages : 
sociology,  five  months;  charities  and  correction,  the  same. 
Most  put  it  in  the  senior  year.  Some  leading  sociologists  would 
put  philosophical  sociology  in  this  year,  and  descriptive  soci- 
ology in  the  sophomore  year. 

"  What  other  studies  could  best  be  cut  down  to  make  room 
for  it?  "    The  most  general  answer  is :  "  The  ancient  languages." 

The  demand  for  sociology  among  students  can  be  best  shown 
in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  it  is 
put  on  an  equality  with  other  studies.  More  have  chosen  it 
[Autumn  Quarter]  for  their  major  work  than  any  other  subject 
with  the  exception  of  English  and  history,  each  of  these  excel- 
ling it  by  one  student.  Compared  with  other  departments,  it  has 
much  above  the  average  number  of  students,  instructors,  and 
courses.  Twenty-two  divinity  students  are  in  it,  but  only  four 
in  all  other  courses  not  professional. 

[This  paper,  with  tables  in  full,  is  published  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  " 
for  1894.]  

ARE  THE  ITALIANS  A  DANGEROUS  CLASS? 
I.  W.  HOWBBTH. 

A  dangerous  class  is  one  which  is  hostile  to  our  institutions 
or  to  the  best  interests  of  our  civilization,  and  which  is,  or  is 
sure  to  become,  a  disturbing  element. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  this  country  being  the  dumping 
ground  for  the  refuse  of  Europe,  and  about  the  pauperism  and 
criminality  of  our  foreign  element,  that  by  many,  immigration  is 


invariably  associated  with  disturbing  elements,  social  or  poUt- 
ical.  The  current  and  the  character  of  immigration,  we  are 
told,  have  changed.  Instead  of  the  Teuton  we  get  the  SLat. 
Hordes  of  Hungarians,  Bohemians,  Italians,  and  Russians  are 
pouring  into  this  country  and  are  likely  at  any  moment  to  pro- 
duce a  violent  explosion. 

Of  all  these  classes  the  most  refractory  are  undoubtedly  the 
Italians.  They  cluster  together  in  cities  and  are,  perhaps,  the 
least  understood  of  all  our  immigrants.  Popular  prejudice  is 
against  them.  By  many  they  are  regarded  as  lazy,  filthy,  cruel, 
and  bloodthirsty.  No  epithet  is  too  insultLog  to  apply  to  the 
"Dago." 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  not  to  prove  Italian  immigra- 
tion desirable,  but  to  present  our  Italian  population  just  as  it  is 
and  leave  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  by  others.  Tables  were 
exhibited  to  show  (1)  the  increase  in  Italian  immigration  during 
the  last  decade ;  (2)  their  number  and  distribution  in  the  United 
States ;  (3)  the  relative  emigration  from  the  various  provinces 
of  Italy;  (4)  the  standard  of  living  in  Italy ;  (5)  the  budget  of 
an  Italian  family  in  Chicago;  (6)  the  relative  burden  of  tiie 
Italian  population  of  Chicago  upon  the  charitable  and  penal 
institutions  of  the  city,  etc 

From  these  tables  it  appeared  that,  in  1890,  there  were  in  the 
United  States  182,600  Italians,  distributed  throughout  every  state 
in  the  Union ;  that  contrary  to  public  opinion  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  Italy  furnish  more  immigrants  than  southern 
and  insular  Italy,  and  that  as  a  class  the  Italians  of  Chicago 
impose  a  lighter  burden  upon  the  city  than  some  of  the  other 
nationalities. 

A  large  part  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
condition  of  the  Italians  of  Chicago,  their  home  life,  their  social, 
economic,  and  political  ideas,  what  they  are  doing  for  them- 
selves, and  what  should  be  done  for  them.  It  was  shown  that 
almost  nothing  is  done  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  and  that 
they  are  doing  little  for  themselves.  Colonization  was  recom- 
mended as  the  remedy  for  the  concentration  of  Italians  in  the 
cities. 

On  the  whole  the  paper  tended  to  leave  the  impre6sk>n  that 
the  Italians  are  grossly  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  and 
that  they  are  not  so  much  a  dangerous  class  as  they  are  likely 
to  become  so  through  further  neglect.  "  Let  us  once  do  our  duty 
toward  the" Italians,"  wm  the  conclusion,  "and  we  shall  hear  lees 
about  them  as  a  dangerous  class." 

[This  pai>er  will  appear  in  full  in  the  November  number  of 
the  Charities  Review.'} 

THE  SOCIAL  AND  ETHICAL  TEACHING  OF 

MOHAMMED. 

FBEDEBIO  W.  8ANDBBS. 

These  teachings  found  in  the  Koran,  which  is  not,  however, 
a  systematic  code.  [Plan  of  the  analysis  of  the  Koran  made  for 
the  purposes  of  this  address  described.]  Prevalent  prejudice 
against  the  Koran  because  of  its  supposed  (1)  sensuality;  (2) 
teaching  of  the  propagation  of  religion  by  force ;  (3)  degrading 
effect  upon  women,  whom  it  does  not  regard  as  worthy  of  para- 
dise ;  (4)  hostility  to  secular  learning.  These  charges  are  based 
upon  misconceptions,  so  far  as  they  have  any  basis. 

1.  Sensuality  is  a  relative  term.  If  mention  of  sensuous  enjoy- 
ments in  connection  with  the  future  state  condemns  it  as  a 
sensual  paradise,  then  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  have  such. 
Of.  Mark  xv.,  25.  True,  the  Koran  mentions  beautiful  gardens, 
lovely  houris,  etc.,  in  this  connection,  but  it  says :  "  Grace  from 
thy  Lord,  that  is  the  grand  bliss  I "  It  is  essential  that  we  dis- 
tinguish between  the  ideal  of  conduct  held  before  men  and  the 
reward  promised  therefor.    In  Moslem  and  Jewish  scriptures 
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the  fntnze  state  is  rather  the  meatu  of  exciting  men  to  high 
endeavor  than  the  end  to  be  attained,  which  -was  upright  liYing. 
With  as  Tirtne  is  its  own  reward ;  not  so  with  them.  But  the 
Koran  teaches  temperance,  chastity,  justice,  and  mercy.  Its 
emphasis  is  upon  right  living ;  it  is  full  of  precepts  of  humanity, 
commanding  kindness  to  strangers,  slaves,  women  and  children 
(particularly  widows  and  orphans),  and  the  poor. 

2.  The  practice  of  a  people  is  to  be  distingnished  from  the 
teaching  of  its  religions  authority.  Just  as  the  forcible  con- 
Tersion  of  pagans  in  northern  Europe,  the  inquisition,  aad  the 
alave  trade  do  not  prove  that  Jesus  taught  these  things,  so  the 
spread  of  Islam  by  means  of  the  sword  does  not  prove  that  the 
Koran  taught  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Koran  that  there  shall  be  no  compulsion  in  religion ;  that  moral 
suasion  alone  is  to  be  used  with  the  infldeL  In  cases  where  tJ^e 
infideU  are  the  aggressors^  however,  greater  severity  may  be 
Tiaited  upon  them  because  of  their  infidelity.  Farther,  apostasy 
is  punishable  with  death.  Passages  seeming  to  mean  more  than 
tlus  have  that  appearance  because  taken  out  of  their  connection 
and  misinterpreted.  Some  "revelations"  have  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  particular  contemporaneous  happenings.  While  the 
whole  Koran  is  held  to  be  inspired,  not  all  is  of  like  permanent 
Talue. 

3.  Mohammed  found  unlimited  polygamy,  arbitrary  divorce 
at  will  of  the  husband,  and  women  hardened  and  degraded  by 
the  custom  of  infanticide.  This  last  he  absolutely  prohibited, 
and  he  greatly  improved  woman's  condition  by  restricting 
polygamy  and  regulating  divorce,  providing  for  the  support  of 
divorcee  by  her  husband  even  when  she  had  committed  grave 
ofifense.  He  ordained  that  an  unproved  charge  against  a 
woman's  chastity  should  subject  the  accuser  to  severe  penalty, 
and  that  four  witnesses  should  be  necessary  to  establish  her 
guilt  if  she  denied  it  on  oath.  Paradise  was  to  be  for  all  the 
faithful,  regardless  of  sex,  women  being  expressly  included. 
Relative  condition  of  women  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  is 
rather  the  result  of  ethnic  and  climatic  than  of  religious  influ- 
ences. The  state  of  pagan  Roman  and  Teutonic  women  com- 
pares favorably  with  that  of  Christian  women  of  the  Orient. 

4.  Nothing  in  the  Koran  justifies  the  fourth  charge.  Learn- 
ing flourished  under  the  Bagdad  and  Spanish  caliphates.  When 
Moslems  oppose  learning  they  do  so  without  authority  from  the 
Koran. 

There  is  no  political  teaching  found  in  the  Koran ;  perhaps 
only  a  theocratic  implication.  The  prophet  is  merely  to  announce 
his  message,  not  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  reception 


accorded  it.  Mohammed's  simple  gospel,  based  upon  the  unity 
of  GK>d  and  ihe  universality  of  his  sway,  involved  the  brother- 
hood of  all  mankind,  and  while  permitting  slavery  and  polyg- 
amy, it  discouraged  both,  just  as,  while  recognizing  the  lex 
talioniSt  it  recommended  that  mercy  be  preferred  to  justice. 
The  Koran's  social  and  ethical  teaching  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and,  save  in  the  particulars  already  referred  to, 
its  general  precepts  are  in  accord  with  Christian  thou^^t.  Its 
first  success  is  due  not  to  force,  but  to  its  merits.  Greatly 
superior  not  only  to  Arabian  paganism,  but  also  to  the  Jewish 
particularism  and  to  the  corrupt  Mariolatrous  Christianity  of 
the  populace  with  whom  the  Arabs  came  in  contact.  Its  great 
defect  was  its  form  as  a  final  revelation,  giving  permanent  and 
definite  and  specific  rules  of  conduct,  thus  establishing  the  letter 
instead  of  leaving  room  for  the  free  growth  of  the  spirit.  But 
even  this  criticism  most  be  made  with  caution,  not  too  abso- 
lutely; for  loyal  Moslem  scholars  like  Mr.  Justice  Seyd  Ameer 
Ali,  of  India,  teach  monogamy,  for  example,  as  a  legitimate  im- 
plication of  the  prophet's  message. 


THE  LOCATION  OP  THE  GALATIAN  CHURCHES. 
C.  W.  VOTAW. 

The  current  view,  called  the  North-Galatian  theory,  is  that 
the  churches  to  which  Paul  addressed  his  Oalatian  Epistle  were 
in  a  district  to  the  north  of  that  which  was  the  scene  of  hlB 
activities  on  his  first  evangelising  tour,  in  Galatia  popularly 
soHsalled,  rather  than  in  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia,  which 
included  both  districts.  The  theory  is  now  aggressively  urged 
that,  instead  of  this  view,  the  Galatian  Epistle  of  Paul  was 
addressed  to  the  very  churches  which  Paul  established  on  his 
first  tour.  This  is  called  the  South-Galatian  theory.  But  this 
cannot  be  made  to  harmonize  with  Acts  16 :  l-^,  the  only  passage 
which  records  Paul's  movements  in  these  districts.  The  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  journey  as  narrated  hero  do  not  accord  with 
this  theory,  and  can  only  be  made  to  do  so  by  a  gratuitous 
assumption  of  jumbled  accounts  at  this  point.  Further,  the 
grammatical  structure  of  verse  6  forbids  the  interpretation 
necessarily  given  it  by  the  advocates  of  the  South-Galatian 
theory.  Therefore  if  this  theory  cannot  be  shown  to  be  substan- 
tiated by  evidence  outside  of  Acts  16 : 1-8,  and  evidence  of  such 
a  strength  as  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  this  passage,  it  can- 
not supersede  the  current  view  of  the  location  of  the  Galatian 
churches. 

(The  paper  is  printed  in  full  in  the  Biblical  Wwld,  Vol.  iv, 
pp.  456-^). 
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THE   CHRISTIAIT  UNION   AND    OTHER   RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 


Four  Btanding  committeefi  of  the  Christian  Union 
attend  to  the  various  branches  of  its  work :  The  Com- 
mittee on  Biblical  Study,  the  Committee  on  Social 
Life,  the  Committee  on  Philanthropic  Work,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worship. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 
The  following  addresses  have  been  delivered  before 
the  Christian  Union  on  Sunday  evenings,  from  July 
to  September,  1894  : 
Rev.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  D.D.,  Chicago. 
The   Divine   Law    of    Progressive   Revelation, 
John    16:12,     Convocation    Sermon.      Theatre^ 
Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  July  1. 

Professor   Sylvester    Burnham,     Colgate   Uni- 
versity. 

TKe  Culture  of  Religion  and  the  Religion  of 
Culture,  July  15. 

Rev.  O.  W.  Van  Osdel,  Galesburg,  111. 

The  True  Measure  of  Greatness.    Eph.  4: 1. 

July  22. 
Head  Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  The  University. 
The  Weakness  and  Strength  of  Religion. 

July  29. 
Rev.  Dr.  N,  I.  Rubinkam,  Chicago. 

The  Bible  in  Literature,  as  illustrated  by  Brown' 
ing's  Saul.  August  5. 

Professor   L.   A.   Sherman,    The    University   of 
Nebraska. 
The  Spiritual  Law  in  the  Natural  World. 

August  12. 
Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  The  University 
of  California. 
The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 

August  19. 

Head  Professor  John  Dewey,  The  University. 

Psychology  and  Religion.  August  26. 

Associate  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Uni- 
versity. 
The  Permanent  Element  in  Christianity. 

September  2. 
Assistant  Professor  John  W.  Moncrief,  The  Uni- 
versity. 

Som^  Lessons  from  the  Philosophy  of  History, 

September  9. 
Associate  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson. 
Individuality  in  Discipleship. 

September  16. 


President  W.  R  Harper,  The  University. 
Address  to  the   graduating   students.    Theatre 
Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 

July  1,  3:30  p.m. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Increased  interest  was  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
association  in  the  work  .during  the  Summer  Quarter. 
A  closer  union  between  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
was  effected.  A  mission  was  established  in  a  building, 
corner  of  Fisk  Street  and  Eighteenth  Place,  in  the 
centre  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bohemian  district. 
Sufficient  funds  were  pledged  by  members  of  the  two 
associations  to  support  this  for  six  months.  The 
officers  and  committees  of  the  association  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

ProBident,  A.  T.  Watson;  Vico  President,  H.  D.  AbeUs; 
TreaBurer,  F.  D.  Nichols;  Recording  Secretary,  J.  F.  Hoeio; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  D.  A.  Walker. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

DevotioncU  Committee: 

W.  K  Wilkina,  G.  A.  Bale.  E.  V.  Pierce,  E.  E.  Hartley,  8.  C. 
Mosser. 

Membership  Committee: 

T.  L.  Neff,  B.  R.  Patrick,  W.  P.  Behan,  A.  M.  Wyant,  O.  E. 
Wieland. 
Finance  Committee: 

E.  J.  Goodspeed,  S.  S.  Hageman,  W.  Breeden,  J.  Lamay. 
Reception  Committee : 

A.  A.  Stagg,  M.  L.  Miller,  W.  E.  Chalmers,  W.  P.  Behan,  F. 
W.  Woods. 
MieHonary  Committee: 

F,  G.  Crossoy,  J.  F.  Hunter,  J.  Holshart,  H.  H.  Hewitt. 
Bible  Study  Committee: 

W.  B.  Owen,  T.  A.  Gill,  J.  F.  Hosic,  F.  R.  Barnes,  H.  F.  At- 
wood. 
IntercollegicUe  Work  Committee : 

C.  F.  Kent,  A.  A.  Stagg,  C.  K.  Chase,  J.  E.  Rayciof  t. 


90. 


THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION. 
The  work  of  the  association  was  continued  as  usual 
during  the  Summer  Quarter,  although  the  regular 
membership  was  greatly  diminished  in  number.  The 
prayer-meetings  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Thursdays,  at 
1:30  P.M.,  and  the  Sunday  evening  meetings  with  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  were  supi>orted  by 
the  members  in  the  University  and  by  the  students  who 
were  connected  with  the  association  for  the  Summer 
Quarter  only.    The  Fisk  Street  Sunday  School,  near 
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West  Eighteenth  street,  conducted  by  the  two  Christ- 
ian asfiociations  was  successful  during  the  summer. 
The  room  was  filled  every  week  at  both  the  Sunday 
School  and  Gospel  services.  Several  clubs  were 
organized  for  the  children  and  young  people,  and 
general  interest  in  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
awakened  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  Plans  were 
made  for  a  larger  and  more  helpful  work  during  the 
winter. 

The  following  are  the  committees,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  arranged,  for  the  Autumn  Quarter : 

JSxecutive  Committee: 

President,  Aletheia  Hamilton;  Vice  President,  Louise  C. 
Scoyel ;  Beeording  Secretary,  Jennie  K.  Boomer;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Harriet  G.  Agerter ;  Treasurer,  Marion  Morgan. 
deception  Committee: 

Mary  D.  Maynard,  Jeannett^  Kennedy,  Myra  H.  Strawn, 
-Glenrose  M.  BelL 
Membership  Committee: 

Louise  Soovel,  Jennie  K.  Boomer,  May  J.  Rogers,  Mabel 
Sells,  Mabel  Dougherty,  Edith  Neal,  Mary  Love. 


Pray^  Meeting  Committee : 

Florence  L.  Mitchell,  Lila  C.  Hurlbut,  Carrie  S.  Moore,  Ber^ 
dina  M.  Hale,  Martha  Klock. 
Bible  Study  Committee: 

Mrs.  Zella  A.  Dizson,  Jennie  K.  Boomer,  Lea  Scott,  Martha 
L.  Root,  A.  E.  Pratt. 
Missionary  Committee : 

Cora  Jackson,  Harriet  Agerter,  Ella  Keith,  Thora  M.  Thomp- 
son, Ella  M.  Osgood. 
Inter-Collegiate  Committee: 

Harriet  C.  Agerter,  Grape  £.  Manning,  N.  M.  Taylor,  Enuna 
Walls,  Charlotte  F.  Coe. 
Finance  Committee: 

Marion  Morgan,  Mrs.  Stella  R.  Stagg,  Lillian  Dicks,  Emma 
L.  Gilbert,  Elizabeth  Boggy,  Charlotte  Teller,  Marion  CosgroTe, 
Julia  F.  Dumke. 
Fisk  Street  Committee : 

Laura   WiUard,  Mary  D.  Maynard,  Florence  L.  Ifitchell, 
Mabel  Kells. 
Suthcommittees : 

Sunday  Evening— Marion  Morgan. 

Advertising— M.iunie  Fumess,  Florence  Evans,  Mrs.  Char> 
lotte  Gray,  Emma  Guthrie. 


EXERCISES 

CHAPLAINS 
Associate  Professor  Ira  M.  Pbioe. 
Associate  Professor  8.  W.  Cutting. 
Professor  E.  Hastings  Moore. 
Professor  Benjamin  S.  Terry. 
Head  Professor  Albion  W.  Small. 

July 
Associate  Professor  James  H.  Tufts. 


IN  THE 

DURING 

July  2-7. 

July  9-14. 

July  10-21. 

July  23-28. 

30-August  4. 
August  6-11 


UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL. 

THE  SUMMER  QUARTER. 

Professor  Benjamin  S.  Terry.  August  13-18. 

Associate  Professor  Shailer  Mathews. 

August  20-25. 
Associate  Professor  William  D.  MoCmntock. 

August  27-September  1. 
Professor  Charles  Chandler.  September  3-8. 

Dr.  W.  Muss-Arnolt.  September  10-15. 

Mr.  George  C.  Howland.  September  17-22. 


MUSIC. 

Wardnbr  Williams,  Assistant  in  Music. 


University  students  are  cordially  invited  to  identify 
themselves  with  some  one  of  the  following  musical 
organizations : 

The  University  Choir. 

The  Elementary  Chorus. 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  University  Orchestra. 

The  Mandolm  Clubs. 


The  following  musicians  have  appeared  at  the 
University  Chapel  Exercise  and  on  other  occasions : 
Mr.  William  P.  Lovett,  Bass. 
Miss  Arrietta  Morrill,  Soprano. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Wyckoflf,  Tenor. 


UNIVERSITY  VESPERS. 

Vespers  were  held,  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity Quarterly  Convocation,  September  30, 1894. 

The  Choir  of  the  Immanuel  Baptist  Church  assist- 
ing: 

Mrs.  Louis  Hasbrouck,  Soprano. 
Mrs.  Marian  Van  Duyn,  Contralto. 
Mr.  James  Swift,  Tenor. 
Mr.  John  R.  Tyley,  Bass. 


UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS. 
The  University  concerts  will  occur  on  the  next  to 
the  last  Thursday  evening  of  each  Quarter  at  eight 
o'clock. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


UNIVERSITY  LECTURES. 


Assistant  Pkofessob  Bergeron,  The  University. 
Four  public  lectures  in  French  on  successive  Wednes- 
days at  4  P.M.,  in  Lecture  Roorn^  Cobb  Lecture  HaU, 
Une  definition  du  Romantiamej  July  25. 


Victor  Hugo  et  le  CinacUj 

En    quoi    diffhre   le   lUalisme 

Le  g^nie  de  BalzdCt 


du 


Naturalisme, 

Augusts. 

August  15. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   HOUSES. 


GRADUATE  HALL. 

Organization.—He&d,  William  Hill;  Counselor, 
Head  Professor  A.  W.  Small ;  House  Committee, 
(the  above  ex-offlcio),  Associate  Professor  O.  J. 
Thatcher.  W.  C.  Wilcox. 

Jlfem&ers.— Chamberlain,  J.  C,  Conger,  C.  J.,  Hat- 
field, H.  R.,  Hill,  W.,  Hubbard,  H.  D.,  McKinley,  A.  E., 
Sanders,  F.  W.,  Tunell,  G.,  Wilcox,  W.  C. 

Quests, — Blakslee,  F.  M.,  Holmes,  E.  D.,  Hooper, 
W.  D.,  Hull  D.,  Hussey,  G.  B.,  McGatch,  T.,  Post,  E., 
Price,  A.  B.,  Studley,  D.,  Wilcox,  W.  C. 

SNELL  HOUSE. 

Organization, — Snell  House  was  organized  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  University  Chapel  October  4, 1893. 
The  officers  are:  Head  of  House,  A.  A.  Stago; 
Counselor,  Professor  H.  P.  Judson ;  House  Committee, 
J.  Sperans,  J.  E.  Ray  croft,  J.  Lamay,  W.  RuUkoetter, 
and  P.  F.  Carpenter ;  Treasurer,  P.  F.  Carpenter.  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  William  RuUkoetter. 

3fem^er«.— The  following  old  members  were  in  resi- 
dence: Crouse,  D.  H.;  Dickerson,  S.  C;  Jone,  H.; 
Lamay,  J.;  Linn,  J.  W.;  Miller,  R.  N.;  Nichols,  F.  D.; 
Raycroft,  J.  E.;  RuUkoetter,  W.;  Schnelle,  F.  O.; 
Sperans,  J.;  Tanaka,  K.;  Wieland,  O.  E.;  Williams,  J. 
W.;  Wilson,  W.  O.;  Wyant,  A.  M. 

Quests. — Arnold,  C.  L.;  Davenport,  H.  J.;  Frank,  H. 
L.;  Hall,  E.  L.;  Lord,  R.  H.;  McCracken,  W.;  McMa- 
hon,  M.;  Pierce,  E.  C;  Pierson,  A.  C;  Robertson,  J. 
R.;  Robinson,  H.  D. 

BEECHER,  KELLY,  AND  FOSTER  HOUSES, 
Organization, — During   the  First  Term,  Beecher, 
Kelly,  and  Foster  Houses  were  organized  under  one 
Head,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wallace;    during  the  Second 
Term  under  Miss  Myra  Reynolds. 


BBEOHSR. 

Members, — Misses  Crotty,  Cutler,  Smith,  Wallace, 
Wolf,  Wolpert. 

Quests, — Misses  Brodlique,  Duurloo,  Houston, 
Jeffreys,  McCray,  Owen,  Reynolds,  Roberts,  Stanley, 
Todhunter. 

KELLT. 

Members. — Misses  Kennedy,  Pellett. 

Chiests, — Misses  Bosworth,  Brown,  Breyfogle,  Clark, 
Childs,  Donagho,  Goodwin,  Kennedy,  Merrill,  Page, 
Smith,  Searles,  Thompson. 

foster. 

Members, — Misses  Nelson,  Daniels,  Hill, 

Quests, — Adams,  Anderson,  Bean,  Bishop,  Brown, 
Chandler,  Davies,  Gardner,  Geiger,  Hosford,  Hoge- 
boom,  Howard,  Jones,  King,  MacDonald,  Mattice, 
Morrissey,  Nichols,  Mrs.  Owen,  Misses  Pratt,  Redwood, 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Squires,  Misses  Swan,  Stebbins, 
Tregellas,  Welch. 

CHIEF  EVENTS. 

A  general  house-meeting  was  held  at  Beecher  Hall, 
on  Saturday  evening,  July  7th.  Miss  Talbot  explained 
the  plans  and  aims  of  the  life  in  the  Woman's 
Quadrangle. 

A  reception  was  given  at  Beecher  Hall  on  Thursday^ 
July  19th,  to  the  members  of  the  University. 

treasurer's  report. 
July  Ist  to  August  11th.  1874. 
Guest  money  [Commons]        ....       $44.50 

"      [Rooms] 13.50 

August  11th  to  September  30th,  1894. 
Guest  money  [Commons]        -        .        -        -        I34.2& 
"      [Rooms] 36.75 
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REGISTRAR'S  CASH  STATEMENT. 
I  OR   THE  SUMMER    QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1894. 


RECEIPTS. 

Women's  Commons 
Examination  fees 
Matriculation  fees   • 
Tuition  fees 

University  Library  fees  - 
Divinity  Library  fees   - 
University  Incidental  fees 
Divinity  Incidental  fees 
Room  Kent,  Foster  Hall  - 
"      Kelly  Hall 

"         "      BeecherHall 

«         "      SnellHall 

"         "      Graduate  Hall     - 

Furniture  Tax,  Foster  Hall  - 
»*    Kelly  Hall       - 
"  "    BeecherHall 

"    SnellHall 
"    Graduate  Hall 

Divinity  Hall,  heat,  light,  and 

care 

University  Extension  - 
Library  fines    -        -       -       - 
Chemical  Laboratory  fees  - 
Biological         "  " 

Diplomas     .       -       -       - 
Affiliated  School  work     - 

Total   -   -   .   - 


610  00 
308  50 
263  00 
420  75 
606  34 

40  00 
16  00 
14  00 
35  00 
32  00 


1,531  75 
250  00 
2,265  00 
9,660  56 
798  75 
110  38 
798  75 
110  37 


2,208  59 


137  00 

412  00 
618  60 

4  70 

877  71 

81  32 

140  00 

3  25 

$20,008  73 


DISBUBSEMBNTS. 


Treasurer  of  the  University,   - 


$20,008  73 


Total 


$20,008  73 


THE   EMPLOYMENT   BUREAU. 

NOTH— A  considerable  discrepancy  will  be  noted  between  this  and  former  reports  of  the  Bureau.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  (1)  during  this  first  Summer  Quarter,  the  attendance  at  the  University  was  light,  (2)  the  students  were  mainly  professional 
men  and  women,  not  in  need  of  assistance,  and  (3)  the  most  lucratiye  fields  of  student  employment  were  not  open  during  the  summer. 


REGISTRATION. 

XUITBEB 

BBCEIYED 

BECEIVBD 

SCHOOL* 

BEOISTEBED. 

WORK. 

NO  WORK. 

Graduate,  - 

18 

12 

6 

Colleges, 

12 

8 

4 

Divinity,     - 

3 

1 

M 

Special, 

10 

7 

3 

28 


15 


43 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Average  amount  earned  in  each  situation,   -    $25.51 
Of  the  15  not  receiving  work : 

9  registered  for  some  special  teaching  only. 

6  hi3  not  yet  entered  the  University. 


O00UPATI0N8  AND  EARNINGS. 


OCCUPATION. 

Tutorinff,        -        -        -       - 
Public  School  Teaching    • 
Commons  Work     - 
Building  and  Grounds 
Clerking         .        .        -        - 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Hotel  ana  Housework    - 
Newspaper  Correspondence, 
Canvassing 

Total      .       .       .       ^ 


NUMBER 
SNOAOEO. 

TOTAL  AM'T 
BARNBD. 

8 
2 
3 

$173  50 

65  00 
52  00 

3 

7 
3 
1 

1 

102  00 

175  65 

43  20 

100  00 

350 

28 


$714  85 


THE   STUDENTS'    FUND   SOCIETY. 

No  appropriations  were  made  during  the  Summer  Quarter. 
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Nathaniel  Butlsr,  Director, 


libiision. 


THE  LECTURE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  Zeublut,  Secretary, 
LIST  OF  CENTRES,  WITH  ADDRESS  OF  SECRETARIES, 


CENTRES  IN  CHICAGO. 


All  Souls— Mrs.  E.  T.  Leonard,  6600  Ellis  av. 
Association— Mr.  C.  D.  Lowry,  143  Park  av. 
Chicago   Kindergarten  Club — Miss   Mary  J.  Miller, 

2535  Prairie  av. 
Chicago  Trade   and    Labor   Assembly— Mr.   M.   R 

Grady,  478  Marshfield  av. 
Centenary— Mr.  A,  E.  Trowbridge,  97  Laflin  st. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer-— Hon.  S.  N.  Brooks,  271  War- 

reu  av. 
Drexel— Mr.  E.  C.  Page,  56  Wabash  av. 
Englewood— Rev.  R.  A.  White,  6638  Stewart  av. 
Garfield  Park— Adelia  E.  Robinson,  1527  Carroll  av. 
Hull  House— Miss  Jane  Addams,  335  S.  Halsted  st. 
Hyde  Park— Mr.  0,  H.  Smith,  5313  Washington  av. 
Irving  Park— Mrs.  Ernest  Pitcher. 
Kenwood— Mr.  Charles  Loughridge,  4728  Greenwood 

av. 

K.  A.  M.  Knov^rledge  Seekers— Rev.  I.  S.  Moses,  3131 
Prairie  av. 

Lake  Vievy- Mr.  Frank  H.  McCulloch,  1113  The  Rook- 
ery. 

Leavitt  Street.— Miss  Nellie  Dunton,  840  Adams  st. 

Memorial — Mrs.  L.  A.  Crandall,  4443  Berkley  av. 


Millard  Av.— Miss  Jessie  StUes,  1804  W.  22d  st. 
Newberry  Library— ^Mr.   George    L.   Hunter,  Hotel 

Granada,  Ohio  and  Rush  sts. 
Oakland— Mr.  J.  A.  Burhans,  204  Oakwood  Boul. 
Owen  Scientific— Dr.  C.  E.  Bently,  277  State  st. 
People's  Institute— Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke,  54  Campbell 

Park. 
Plymouth— Dr.  C.  E.  Boynton,  Hotel  Everet,  3617-23 

Lake  av. 
Ravenswood — ^Mr.  M  L.  Roberts. 
Robey  St.— Mr.  Howard  E,  Hall,  250  Warren  av. 
Sinai— Miss  Rose  G.  Kauffman,  3313  Calumet  av. 
St.  James— Miss  Minnie  R  Cowan,  2975  Wabash  av. 
St.  Paul's — Miss  Sarah  Hanson,  Cottage  Grove  av. 

and  31st  st. 
Tracy— Mr.  T.  A.  Dungan,  159  La  Salle  st. 
Union  Park— Dr.  R  N.  Foster,  553  Jackson  Boul. 
University— Mr.  O.  J.  Thatcher,  The   University  of 

Chicago. 
University  Settlement— Dr.  Max  West,  4^5  Grose  av. 
Wicker  Park— Miss  A.  A.  Deering,  23  Ewing  Place. 
Windsor  Park— Frank  G.  DeGolyer,  100,  75th  st. 
Woodlawn— Rev.  W.  R  Wood.  6231  Sheridan  av. 


CENTRES 

Allegan  (Mich.)— Miss  Prances  H.  Wilkes. 
Arlington  Heights  (111.)— Mr.  W.  A.  Newton,  Box 
Aurora  (111.) — Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Willey. 
Austin  (111,)— Mr.  S.  R.  Smith. 
Belvidere  (111.) — Miss  Emma  Feakins. 
Benton  Harbor  (Mich,)— Miss  Lucy  Rice. 
Blue  Island  (III.)— Mr.  W.  A.  Blodgett. 
Burlington  (Iowa)— Mr.  E.  M.  Nealley. 
Canton  (111.)— Supt.  C.  M.  Bardwell. 
Clinton  (la.)— Supt.  O.  P.  Bostwick. 
Constantine  (Mich.) — Miss  Rose  M.^Cranston. 
Danville  (111.)— Mr.  J.  D.  Benedict. ' 
Decatur  (111.)— Mr.  James  Lindsay. 
Detroit  (Mich.)— Mr.  H.  A.  Ford,  393  Second  av. 
Dowagiac  (Mich.) — Supt.  S.  B.  Laird. 
Downer's  Grove  (111.)— Miss  Gertrude  Gibbs. 
Dubuque  (la.)— Miss  E.  E.  Gehrig,  1036  White  st. 
East  Chicago  (Ind.)— Miss  Edith  Middleton. 
Elgin  (111.)— Miss  Hattie  B.  Kneeland. 
Flint  (Mich.)— Miss  Emily  E.  West. 
Freeport  (111.)— Mr.  J.  P.  Shaible. 
Galena  (111.)— Miss  Kate  A.  McHugh. 


OUTSIDE  OP  CHICAGO. 

Galesburg  (111.)— Pres.  John  H.  Finley. 
35.         Geneseo  (lU.)— Mrs.  W.  H.  Foster. 
Geneva  (111.)— Mr.  H.  H.  Robinson. 
Glencoc  (lU.)— Mrs.  R  D.  Coy. 
Grand  Haven  (Mich.)— Miss  Ruth  M.  Parish. 
Highland  Park  (lU.)— Maj.  H.  P.  Davidson. 
Hinsdale  (111.) — Miss  Georgia  Blodgett 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)— Miss  Amelia  W.  Platter,  275  N. 

Meridian  st. 
Joliet  (111.)— Mr.  W.  J.  Greenwood. 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.) — ^Mr.  S.  O.  Hartwell. 
La  Fayette  (Ind.)— Miss  Helen  Hand. 
La  Moille  (111.)— Mr.  G.  R  Lewis. 
La  Porte  (Ind.)— Mr.  F.  M.  Plummer. 
La  Salle  (111.)— Miss  Emma  Werley. 
Lemont  (111.)— Mr.  S.  V.  Bobbins,  5332  Drexel  av., 

Chicago. 
Lincohi  (111.)— Rev.  J.  S.  Wrightnour. 
Marshall  (Mich.) — ^Miss  M.  Louise  Obenauer. 
Maywood  (111.)— Mr.  P.  W.  Skemp. 
Moline  (111.)— Mrs.  C.  A.  Barnard. 
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Monmouth  (111.)— Misa  Mollie  Wallace. 
Morgan  Park  (111.)— Mr.  R.  B.  Thompson. 
Mt  CarroU  (111.)— Mrs.  F.  S.  Smith. 
Muskegon  (Mich.)— Mrs.  M.  A.  Keating. 
Oak  Park  (lU.)— Miss  Virginia  R.  Do4ge. 
Osage,  (la.)— Rev.  W.  W.  Gist. 
Ottawa  (111.)— Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards. 
Palatine  (111.)— Miss  Vashti  Lambert. 
Pekin  (111.)— Miss  S.  Grace  Rider. 
Peoria  (111.)— Miss  Caroline  B.  Bourland. 
Plainwell  (Mich.)— Mrs.  L.  Arnold. 
Princeton  (lU.)— Mr.  R.  A.  Metcalf. 
Quincy  (111.)— Mr.  E.  A.  Clarke. 
Riverside  (111.)— Mr.  A.  W.  Barnum. 
RocheUe  (111.)— Mr.  C.  F.  Philbrook. 
Rockford  (lU.)— Mrs.  Anna  C.  Vincent. 
Rock  Island  (lU.)— Mr.  Geo.  L.  Leslie. 
Rogers  Park  (111.)— Mr.  Frank  Brown. 
Round  Table  (Kankakee,  111.)— Mr.  A.  Swannelh 


Saginaw  (Mich.)— Prin.  W.  W.  Warner,  4U  S.  Jeflfer- 

son  av.  E.  S. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)— Mrs.  E.  G.  Kettring. 
South  Evanston  (111.)— Mrs.  W.  M.  Green. 
Springfield  (111.)— Supt.  J.  H.  Collins. 
Shurtlefif  College  (Upper  Alton,  111.)— Dr.  A.  A.  Ken- 

drick. 
Sterling  (lU.)— Mr.  Curtis  Bates. 
St.  Charles  (111.)— Prof.  H.  C.  Wilkinson. 
St.  Joseph  (Mich.)— Mr.  G.  W.Loomis. 
Streator  (lU.)— Mr.  J.  E.  Williams. 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  State  Normal  School— Mr.  A.  R. 

,    Charman. 
Toledo  (Ohio)— Miss  Nellie  Donat. 
Tremont  (lU.)— Dr.  J.  M.  Coody. 
Washington  (la.)— Rev.  Arthur  Fowler. 
Waterloo  (la.)— Miss  Lydia  Hinman. 
Waukegan  (111.)— Mrs.  Metta  Smith  Starin. 
Wheaton  (111.)— Mr.  Geo.  Brewster. 


DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Cook  County  Association-- Mr.  George  Leland  Hunter,      Northern  Illinois  Association— Miss  Flora  Guiteau, 
Hotel  Granada,  Ohio  and  Rush  sts.  Freeport,  111. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 


Number  of  courses  offered,  88. 
ACADEMY  AND  ACADEMIC  COURSES, 


Namb  of  Cottbsb. 

Instructor        No.  of 
AND  Reader.   Stijdbntb. 

No.  OF  Rectta. 
TiON  Papers 

During 
Quarter. 

liatin. 

Miss  Pellett.           11 

66 

Mathematics. 

Asst.  Prof.  Hoover.  16 

33 

Pol.  Economy. 

Dr.  West.                  3 

22 

Bhetoric. 

Mr.  Lovett.             11 

80 

Eng.  Literature.  Assoc.  Prof. 

McClintock.       12 

22 

Tennyson  and 

Browning. 

Mr.  Triggs.               2 

11 

fiist.of  the  Mid- 

Assoc. Prof. 

dle  ages. 

Thatcher.              5 

33 

Hist,  of  the  U.S. 

Dr.  Shepardson.      5 

12 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 


§  8  g 

Cm  5  <^ 

s  I  S 

Psychology.      Assoc.  Prof.    Mr.  Sisson. 

Strong. 
Logic.  Assoc.  Prof. 

Tufts. 
Latin.  Asst.  Prof. 

Miller. 

Bib.Lit.in  Eng. 

Semitic 

Languages.   Dr.  Crandall. 

Arabic.  Prof.  Sanders.. Prof.  Sanders. 

N.  T.  Greek.     Mr.  Votaw. 

Assyrian.        Mr.  Berry.         Mr.  Berry. 


o 

p 

s 

6 


Assoc.  Prof. 
Tufts. 


Mr.  Woodruff.  104 


174 
2 

46 

1 


GRADUATE  AND  DIVINITY  COURSES. 


Si5 


5 

6 

65 

277 

156 
1 


Subject. 

Philosophy. 
American  BUstory. 
Social  Science. 

Geology. 


Instructor.  Nuhbbr  of 

Students 

Assoc.  Prof.  Tufts.         2 

Dr.  Shepardson.  1 

Assoc.  Prof .  Henderson.  3 

Asst.  Prof.  Talbot.  1 

Head  Prof.  Chamberlin.  1 


Subject. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

Greek. 

German. 

Anthropology. 


Instructor. 

Prof.  Moore. 
Asst.  Prof.  Hooyer. 
Prof.  Shorey. 
Assoc.  Prof.  Cutting. 
Asst.  Prof.  Starr. 


Number  or 
Students 

1 

6 

1 
2 

1 
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During  the  Summer  Quarter  there  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  of  the  University  a  total  number  of 
1332  new  books  from  the  following  sources : 

Books  added  by  purchase,  1186  vols. 

Distributed  as  follows : 

General  Library,  16  vols.;  Philosophy,  109  vols.; 
Political  Economy,  12  vols.;  Sociology,  25  vols.; 
Anthropology,  11  vols.;  Comparative  Religion, 
27  vols.;  Semitic,  11  vols.;  New  Testament,  3 
vols.;  Philology,  21  vols.;  Greek,  53  vols.;  Latin,  7 
vols. ;  Romance,  105  vols. ;  German,  16  vols. ;  Eng- 
lish, 109  vols. ;  Mathematics,  5  vols. ;  Physics,  14 
vols.;  Chemistry,  2  vols.;  Geology, 333  vols.;  Bi- 
ology, 11  vols. ;  Zoology,  1  vol.;  Palaeontology,  5 
vols.;  Botany,  14  vols.;  Anatomy,  1  vol.;  Physi- 
ology, 3  vols.;  Systematic  Theology,  34  vols.; 
Homiletics,  5  vols.;  Church  History,  8  vols.; 
Political  Science,  24  vols.;  Pedagogics,  1  vol.; 
History,  64  vols.;  Physical  Culture,  136  vols. 


Boolcs  added  by  gift,  117  vols. 
Distributed  as  follows  : 

General    Library,    98    vols.;    Political    Ejoonomy 
1  vol.;  Sociology,  2  vols.;  Anthropology,  2  vols. 
Comparative   Religion,  2   vols.;   Biology,  1  vol.; 
Romance,  1  vol.;  Geology,  8  vols.;  Mathematics,  1  vol. 
Books  added  by  exchange  for  University  Publications, 
29  vols. 
Distributed  as  follows : 

Journal  of  Political  Economy,  13  vols. ;  Journal  of 
Geology,  1  vol.;  Biblical  World,  15  vols. 
Library  Correspondence. 
Total  number  of  post-office  letters  sent  from  the 

Librarian's  office,  69. 
Letters  soliciting  books  for  review,  exchange  with 
University  Publications  and  general  business,  as 
follows:  Foreign,  12;  United  States,  57;  Postals, 
93;  Gift  Notices,  107;  Pine  notices,  42;  Postals. 
Money  collected  on  Library  fines  for  the  Quarter, 
$5.65. 
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^f)r  SSnfberssits  ^resss  Bfbission< 


C.  W.  CHASE,  Director. 


THE   PUBLISHING  DEPARTMENT. 


PERIODICALS  ISSUED  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

JULY-SEPTEMBER,  1894. 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  THE  BIBLICAL  WORLD. 


Quarterly.    8vo.    $3.00  per  volume.    $3.50  for  foreign 
countries.    Single  numbers,  75  cents. 

Number  icsued,  1,000;  nnmber  of  subecriben,  806. 
Vol.  II.,  No.  4,  September,  1894.    pp.  485-619. 

Are  We  Awailfenedt  by  H.  von  HolBt.— CaZ<A>rtUa  BreoA- 
stufft^  by  Horace  DaTis.— Gold  and  Silver  in  Santo  Domingo^  by 
J.  Laurence  Laofirhlin.— 77^  Formula  of  Sacrifice,  by  H.  J.  Daven- 
port.—NoTB8.—MlsoBLLANiB8—£arpoHa<i<m  of  Wheat  from  In- 
<iia.— Boos  Rbvoews.— Appendix. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Sight  numbers  yearly.    8vo.    $3.00  per  volume.    $3.50 
for  foreign  countries.    Single  numbers,  50  cents. 

Number  issued,  600;  number  of  subscribers,  281. 

Vol.  II.,  No.  5,  July-August,  1894.    pp.  456-548. 

The  Origin  of  the  Oldett  FoniU  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Ocean,  by  W.  K.  Brooks.— TTie  Amazonian  Upper 
Oarboniferoue  Fauna,  by  OrriUe  A.  Derby. — Geological  Surveys 
of  Ohio,  by  Edward  Orton.— Studieb  for  Students  :  Proposed 
Ocnetic  Classification  of  Pleistocene  Glacial  Formations,  by  T. 
C  Chamberlin.—EDiTORiALB.— Reviews:  Tfie  Iron-Bearing 
Bocks  of  the  Mesabi  Range  in  Minnesota.  J.  Edward  Spurr,  by 
T.  G.  Hopkins.— 7%«  Mineral  Industry :  Its  Statistics,  Technology, 
and  Trade  in  the  United  States  and  other  Countries,  etc.,  by  T. 
C  Hopkins. 

Vol.  II.,  No.  6,  September-October,  1894.    pp.  550-647. 

The  Cenozoic  Deposits  of  Texas,  by  E.  T.  Dnmblo.— Outline  of 
Cenozoic  History  of  a  Portion  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Slope,  by 
N.  H.  Darton.— T^  Metamorphic  Series  of  Shasta  County,  Cali- 
fornia, by  James  Perrin  Smith.— Studies  for  Students  :  Super- 
glacial  Drift,  by  Rollin  D.  Salisbury.— Editorials.— Reviews  : 
J3ome  Recent  Alpine  Studies,  by  G.  P.  Grimsley.— Analytical 
Abstracts  of  Current  Literature  :  Eastern  Boundary  of  the 
Connecticut  Tricissic,  W.  M.  Davis  and  L.  S.  Griswold.— Sbm« 
New  Red  Horizons,  B.  S.  Lyman.— 3ftncraZs  Found  in  Building 
Stones,  Lea  Mol.  Lnqner.— landscape  M.trble,  Beobe  Thompson. 
— Connecticut  Brownstone,  B.  H.  Allboe.— LaXpe  Superior  Sand- 
stones, H.  G.  Bothwell.— The  Great  Bluestone  Industry,  H.  B. 
Jngmm. 
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Monthly.    8vo.    $2.00    per   year.    Foreign  countries 
$2.50.    Single  numbers  20  cents. 

Number  issued,  3,000 ;  number  of  subscribers,  1,686 ;  additions 
to  subscription  list  during  the  quarter,  62. 

Vol.  IV.,  No.  1,  July,  1894.    pp.  1-80. 

Editorials.— Studies  in  Palestinian  Geoorapht  :  I,  The  , 
Land  as  a  Whole,  by  Professor  J.  S.  Biggs.— The  Value  and 
Danger  of  the  Study  of  Comparative  Religion,  by  the  Rev.  Frank 
N.  Riale.— TAe  Hebrew  Stories  of  the  Deluge:  Genesis  VL-IX.,  by 
William  R.  Harper.— The  Israelite  View  of  Patriotism,  by  Pro- 
fessor John  Poucher .—J^erofroom  and  the  Disruption,  by  Charles 
Foster  Kent.— Exploration  and  Discovert:  The  Westcar 
Papyrus,  by  J.  Hunt  Cooke.— Notes  and  Opinions.- Synopses  : 
The  Four  Periods  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  by  Rev.  G.  Douglass. 
—Tfie  Book  of  Jonah;  Its  Authorship  and  Date  of  Composition, 
by  Rev.  John  Kennedy.— 7Ae  Prophets  and  Sacrifice,  by  Pro- 
fessor Andrew  Harper.— 77i«  Hebrew  Legend  of  Civilization  in 
the  Light  of  Recent  Discovery,  by  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen.— The 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature.— Work  and 
Workers.— Book  Reviews.— Current  Literature. 

Vol.  IV.,  No.  2,  August,  1894.    pp.81-160. 

Editorials.— Studies  in  Palestinian  Geoorapht:  //, 
Judea,  by  Professor  J.  S.  Riggs.— "The  Lamb  that  hath  been 
slain  from  the  Foundation  of  the  World,"  by  Rev.  Jesse  L. 
Fondfi.—Hinduism's  Points  of  Contctct  with  Christianity:  IV., 
Salvation,  by  Merwin-Marie  Snell.— T/ie  Deluge  in  other  Litera- 
tures and  History,  by  William  R.  Har];>er.— T7i«  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  by  Rot.  Thomas  J.  Ramsdell.— 
The  Bible  and  the  Sunday  School  :  Sunday-School  Work  and 
How  it  can  be  Improved,  by  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet.— Notes  and 
Opinions.- The  Aicerican  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature. 
—Work  and  Workers.— Book  Reviews.— Current  Litera- 
ture. 

Vov.  IV.,  No.  3,  September,  1894.    pp.  161-240. 

Editorials,- Tfce  Psaljns  of  the  Pharisees,  by  Professor 
Frank  C.  Porter.— Studies  in  Palestinian  Geography  :  III., 
Palestine,  by  Professor  J.  S.  Riggs.— ^Eoms  General  Considera- 
tions Relating  to  Genesis  I.-XI.,  by  William  R.  Harper.— Explo- 
ration AND  Discovery:  The  Circassian  Colonies  cU  Amman 
and  Jerash,  by  Dean  A.  Walker.— Synopses.-Notes  and  Opin- 
lONS.- The  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature.— 
Work  and  Workers.- Book  Reviews.— Current  Literaturb. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  WORLD. 

Quarterly.  Svo.  $1.00  per  year,  postage  prepaid.   Single 
numbers,  25  cents. 

NumbeT  lesued,  1,000 ;  number  of  subscribers,  131 ;  additions 

to  Eubscription  list  during  the  quarter,  9. 

Vol.  IV.,  No.  1,  July,  1894. 

Frontispiece:  The  Ctu'vemty  o/ CWcogo.— EDiTOEiAii.— Tfce 
New  Bumanity,  by  Albion  W.  Small.— Pr«ctir»or  of  University 
Extension  in  ike  United  States. — Bismarck  and  Socialism ^  by 
Elizabeth  H.  Mose.— TAe  Summer  Quarter  of  1894  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  J  by  Francis  W.  Shepardaon. 


HEBRAICA, 

Quarterly.    Svo.    $3.00   per  year.    Foreign  countries 
$3.50.    Single  numbers  75  cents. 

Vol.  X.,  Nos.  1  and  2,  October,  1893-January,  1894. 
pp.  1-110. 

Tfie  Semitic  Istar  OiiW,  by  George  A.  Barton.— Prayer  of  the 
Assyrian  King  Asurbanipal^  by  James  A.  Craig. — Livre  intitttU 
Laisa^  sur  les  exceptions  de  le  langue  arabe^  par  Ibn  KhAlattya, 
dit  Ibn  KMLlawaihi.  Texte  arabe  publU  d'apris  le  manuserit 
unique  du  British  Museum^  par  HartuHg  Dcrcnftoury.— CoifTMB- 
UTED  Notes.— Book  Notices. 


THE   BOOK,    PURCHASE,    AND   SALE   DEPARTMENT, 
QUARTERLY  REPORT,   ENDING    OCTOBER  1,  1891 


1.  Books  purchased  for  the  University,  classified  ac- 

cording to  departments : 

Philosophy,  $162.a5;  Political  Economy,  $35.78;  Pohtical 
Science,  $68.06;  Hi3tor3-,  $592.99;  Sociology,  $67.01;  Anthro- 
pology, $80.3a;  Comparative  Religion,  $71.23;  Sinai-Semitic  Fund, 
$336.53;  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  $61.37;  Greek, 
$32.48;  Latin,  $36.12;  Gorman,  $31.61 ;  English,  $218.07;  Bib- 
lical Literature,  $65.15;  Mathematics,  $44.34;  Physics,  $55.59; 
Chemistry,  $1.4-1;  Geology,  $135.12;  Botany,  $28.03;  Zoology, 
$119.85;  PalH?oat<»log3%$ir.3.83;  Anatomy  and  Histology,  $141.39 ; 
Physiology,  $11S.52;  Neurology,  $105.58;  Classical  Archaeology, 
$16.12;  General  Biology.  $58.72;  Systematic  Theology,  $68.44; 
Homiletica,  $5.16 ;  Church  History,  $6 ;  Pedagogy,  $1.10;  Romance, 
$26.45;  Morgan  Park  Academy,  $61.57;  General  Library,  $3.12. 
Total,  $2,999.20. 

2.  Apparatus  purchased,  classified  according  to  depart- 

ments : 

Philosophy,  $25.66;  Physics,  $134.84;  Chemistry,  $1,910.82; 
GeoloiPry,  $543.10 ;  Botany,  $8.99;  ZoOlogy,  $39.42;  Palaeontology, 
$92;  Anatomy  and  Histology,  $48.99;  Physiology,  $58.73;  Neurol- 
ogy, $43.02;  Morf?an  Park  Academy,  $23.30;  Semitics,  $542.80: 
General  Biologjs  $2.S0.    Total,  $3,479.47. 


3.  Supplies  purchased  and  classified  according  to 

a)  Departments: 

Philosophy,  $.81;  Political  Science,  $10.02;  Anthropology, 
$2.96;  Greek,  $.15;  English,  $1.65;  Astronomy,  $15.44;  Physics, 
$60.29;  Chemistry,  $31.96;  G^logy,  $2.58 ;  Botany,  $1.25 ;  Zoology, 
$17.97;  Palaeontology,  $2.05;  Neurology,  $.35;  General  Biology, 
$1.70:  Romance,  $1.20;  Morgan  Park  Academy,  $2.04 ;  DiTinity,. 
$9.82.    Total,  $162.24. 

b)  Offices: 

President's,  $7.26;  Dean's,  $18.93;  Secretary's,  $28.07 ;  Regis- 
trar's, $127.91;  Examiner's,  $10.07;  Recorder's,  $4;  University 
Extension,  $32.71.    Total,  $128.95. 

4.  Books  and  Stationery  purchased  for  the  Book-store^ 

$3350.05. 

5.  Books  and  Stationery  sold  through  the  Book -store, 

$4,296.73. 

6.  Expenses  for  quarter  for  salaries  :  manager,  book- 

keeper,   stenographer,  and    clerks  —  Total  for 
department,  $1,431.72. 
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REPORT  FOR  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1894. 


MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY 
(MORQAN  PARK). 

Qeoroe  Noble  Cabman,  Dean. 


List^  of  Instruetorsj  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses : 

Burgess,  I.  B.    1  M.  (CflBsar);  1  M.  (Virgil);  1  MM. 

(Beg.  Latin). 
Cornish,  R.  H.     1  MM.  (Physice);  1  M.  (Botany). 
Bronson,   F.   M.    1  M.  (Xenophon);  1  MM.  (Beg. 

Greek);  1  M.  (Cicero). 

Caldwell,  E.  L.     1  M.  (Geometry);  1  MM.  (Algebra). 
Chase,  W.  J.     1  M.  (English);  1  M.  (Arithmetic). 
DeLagneau,  L.  R.    1  DMM.  (Elementary  French). 
Slaught,  H.  E.     1  MM.  (Geometry);  1  M.  (Algebra). 
Sisson,  E.  O.    1  MM.  (Beg.  Greek);  1  MM.  (Greek 

History);  1  M.  (Xenophon). 
PcUett,  F.    1  M.  (Cseear);  1  MM.  (Beg.  Latin);  1  M. 

(Virgil). 
Carman,  G.   N.    1  M.  (English);  1  M.  (Ehetoric); 

IDM.  (General  History). 


Departments : 

No.  OP  Courses. 
History  :    5  (1  M.;  1  MM.;  1  DM.); 
Greek:    6  (1  DM.;  1  DMM.); 


Students. 
15 


Latin  :    9  (2  DM.;  1  M.;  1  DMM.); 
French :    4  (1  DMM.); 
English:    3  (3  M.); 
Mathematics :    7  (2  MM.;  3  M.); 
Science:    3  (1  M.;  1  MM.); 


58 
5 
U 
43 
10 


States  and  Countries  from  which  Students  have 
come : 
Alabama,  2;  California,  1;  Connecticut,  1;  Illi- 
nois, 52;  Indiana,  5;  Iowa,  3;  Michigan,  (2; 
Mississippi,  1;  Missouri,  6;  Montana,  1;  Ne- 
braska, 3 ;  Ohio,  2 ;  South  Dakota,  1 ;  Texas,  2 ; 
Virginia,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  4 ;  Hawaii,  1. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  during  Summer  Quarter,  88. 
Discontinuing  at  end  of  Summer  Quarter,  21. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Autumn  Quarter,  98. 
Attendance  for  Current  Quarter,  165. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving: 
Temporarily,  11.    Permanently,  2. 
Changing  School,  3.    Entering  College,  5. 
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Part  II. — = Announcements. 


^fft  Jftniberjsitg  (n  (&tntxal. 


THE  WINTER  CONVOCATION  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION, 


THE  WINTER  CONVOCATION. 

January  1,  Tuesday, 

New  Year's  Day;  a  holiday. 

First  Term  of  the  Winter  Quarter  opens. 


January  2,  Wednesday, 

8:30  a.m.  to  12: 30  p.M.,aDd2:00  to  4:30  p.m., 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of  In- 
coming Students. 

3:00  P.M.,  Conference  of  Teachers  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  History,  and  Sociology. 

Address  of  welcome  by  The  President  op 
THE  University. 

8:00  P.M.,  Winter  University  Convocation. 

The  Auditorium  (cor.  Wabash  av.  and 

Congress  st.) 
Address  by  Seth  Low,  LiL.D.,  President  of 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10:00  P.M.,  Reception  to  President  Low. 


the  Winter  Quarter  begin. 

10:00  A.M.,  Conference. 

Subject :  Methods  of  Teaching  Politi- 
cal Economy  and  Political  Science, 

3:00  P.M.,  Conference. 

Subject :    Local  Fields  of  Investiga- 
tion, 


January  6,  Sunday, 

3:30  P.M.,  Vesper  Service. 

Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory, 

8: 00  P.M.,  The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory 


WINTER   MEETING   OF    THE    UNIVERSITY 
UNION 


Will  be  held  on  Friday,  Febuary  9,  at  8:00  p.m.,  in 
January  3,  Thursday,  Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,   The  programme 

8:30  A.M.,  The  lectures  and  recitations  of      will  be  announced  later. 
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PRIZES. 


THE  HIRSCH  SEMITIC  PRIZE. 


The  HirKh  Semitic  Prize  of  $150.00  is  awarded 
each  year  for  the  best  paper  prepared  by  a  student 
at  the  University  upon  a  Semitic  subject.  The  next 
papers  are  to  be  submitted  on  January  1, 1895.  The 
subjects  on  which  competitors  may  write  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1)  The  Language  of  the  Assyrian  Historical  In- 
scriptions to  be  treated  by  Periods. 

2)  The  Syntax  of  the  Imperfect  in  the  Semitic 
Languages. 

3)  The  Ekliting  of  an  Arabic  or  Syriac  Manuscript* 
or  of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  Text. 

4)  The  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

THE  BASTIN  PRIZE. 
The  Ellen  B,  Ba$tin  Prize  of  not  less  than  $50.00, 
offered  by  the  Philosophy  and  Science  department  of 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
woman  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago  who 
presents  the  best  paper  embodying  the  results  of  her 
own  original  research  in  any  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Papers  presented  in  competition  are  to  be  handed  to 
the  Dean  of  Women. 

WALKER  PRIZES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Johnson  Walker,  two  prizes  are  annually  offered  by 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  for  the  best 
memoirs  written  in  the  English  language  on  subjects 
proposed  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Council. 

For  the  next  best  memoir,  a  prize  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  may  be  awarded. 

Prizes  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  memoirs 
presented  are  of  adequate  merit. 


The  competition  for  these  prizes  is  not  restricted 
but  open  to  all. 

Each  memoir  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  en- 
velope enclosing  the  author's  name  and  superscribed 
with  a  motto  corresponding  to  one  borne  by  the  man 
uscript,  and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  April  1,  of  the  year  for  which  the  prize  is 
offered. 

Subjects  for  1895: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  "Fall  line"  in  New  Jersey. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  Devonian  formation  of  the 
Ohio  basin. 

(3)  Relations  of  the  order  PlantaginacesB. 

(4)  Experimental  investigations  in  morphology 
or  embryology. 

Subjects  for  1896: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  area  of  schistose  or  foliated 
rocks  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  development  of  river  valleys 
in  some  considerable  area  of  folded  or  faulted 
Appalachian  structure  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, or  Tennessee. 

(3)  An  experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  close 
fertilization  in  the  case  of  some  plant  of 
short  cycle. 

(4)  Contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral morphology  or  the  general  physiology  of 
any  animal  except  man. 

Note. — In  all  cases  the  memoirs  are  to  be  based  on 
a  considerable  body  of  original  work,  as  well  as  on  a 
general  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Samuel  Hsmshaw,  Secretary. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


THESES  AND  EZAMIirATIONS. 


DOCTORS'  THESES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  ADVANCED  COURSES. 
Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 

at  the  April  Convocation,  1895,  will  note  the  following 

announcements : 

1.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Doctor's 
Degree  must  submit  their  thesis,  the  subject  of 
which  has  already  been  approved,  in  written  form 
to  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department,  on 
or  before  Saturday,  December  22. 


2.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's 
Degree  will  submit  their  thesis  in  written  form  on 
or  before  Friday,  February  1, 1895. 

3.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach 
elor  of  Divinity  or  Bachelor  of  Theology  must  submit 
their  thesis  on  or  before  Saturday,  December  22. 

4.  In  all  cases  the  applicants  will  present  in  writing 
to  the  proper  dean  a  statement  indicating  the  date 
at  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  final 
examination. 
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HOLIDAYS  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  DAYS, 


The  First  Term  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  cloeeB  on 
Saturday,  November  10. 

The  Autumn  Quarter  cloees  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 22,  with  a  recess  from  December  23  to  31. 

The  Winter  Quarter  begins  on  Tuesday,  January 
1,1895. 

The  First  Term  of  the  Winter  Quarter  ends  on 
Monday,  February  11. 


Thursday,  November  29,  Thanksgiving  Day ;  a  holi- 
day. 

Tuesday,  January  1,  New  Year's  Day ;  a  holiday. 

Tuesday,  February  12,  Lincoln's  Birthday ;  a  holiday. 

Friday,  February  22,  Washington's  Birthday;  a 
holiday. 


REGISTRATION  AND  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS, 


Saturday,  December  1,  is  the  last  day  for  students 
in  residence  to  hand  in  their  registration  cards  for  the 
Winter  Quarter. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time 
or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  term  or  a 
longer  period  must  register  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
January  2, 1805. 


Examinations  at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may 
be  given  only  at  the  University,  and  only  by  special 
permission  of  the  Examiner  and  upon  the  payment  of 
a  fee  of  not  less  than  $10.00  nor  more  than  $15.00. 


QUARTERLY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  Quarterly  examinations  for  the  current  Au- 
tumn Quarter  will  be  held  December  19-21.  One  half 
day  will  be  devoted  to  each  exercise,  in  the  order  of 
the  daily  programme,  as  seen  in  the  following  scheme : 

SXAMINATIOM. 

Wednesday,  December  19,  a.m. 
Wednesday,  December  19,  p.m. 
Thursday,  December  20,  a.m. 
Thursday,     December  20,  p.m. 


8:30  A.M. 

9:30  A.M. 
10:30  AJi. 
11:30  A.M. 


EXBROISB. 

2:00  P.M. 
3:00  P.M. 


BXAMUIATION. 

December  21,  a.m. 
December  21,  p.m. 


Friday, 
Friday, 

Exercises  occurring  at  or  after  4:00  p.m.  will  have 
their  examinations  on  Saturday,  December  22. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  examinations  will  be  from 
9  to  12,  of  the  afternoon  examinations  from  2  to  5. 

During  the  examinations,  the  usual  lectures  and 
recitations  will  be  suspended. 


CIRCULARS  OP  INFORMATION, 


The  Circulars  of  Information  which  are  reprints  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Univebsitt  Rboisteb  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  The  Faoul- 
TIBS  OF  Abts,  LrrEBATUBE,  AND  SoiENOE  coutaius  in 
Part  I.  a  statement  of  the  dates  upon  which  various 
University  events  occur,  a  list  of  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Oraduate  School, 
conditions  of  candidacy  for  the  degrees  of  master  of 
arts,  master  of  science,  master  of  philosophy  and  doc- 
tor of  philosophy;  statements  concerning  University 
fellowships,  special  fellowships,  graduate  scholar- 
ships, and  docentships,  the   method  of   application 


for  the  same,  statements  concerning  theses  and  exam- 
inations, departmental  journals  and  other  depart- 
mental publications,  regulations  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  courses,  non-resident  work,  rooms  and  fees.  Part 
II.  of  the  circular  describes  the  organization  of  the 
Colleges,  containa  the  regulations  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  students  to  advanced  standing,  the  admission  of 
unclassified  students,  the  selection  of  courses,  average 
annual  expenses,  the  students'  fund  society,  the  em- 
ployment bureau,  scholarships,  the  conditions  of  candi- 
dacy for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
philosophy,  and  bachelor  of  science,  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Academic  Colleges,  the  regulations 
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governing  the  examinations  for  admission,  and  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  Academic  Colleges.  Part  III. 
contains  a  list  of  the  courses  offered  for  the  current 
year  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  University 
College  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  (Graduate) 
School  of  Science,  and  University  College  of  Science, 
and  the  Academic  Colleges,  together  with  the  order 
of  examinations  for  admission. 

The  Circular  of  Information  for  The  Divinity 
School  contains  an  historical  statement,  a  list  of  the 
officers  of  government  and  instruction,  a  list  of  courses 
for  the  current  year  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School, 
the  English  Theological  Seminary,  the  Danish-Nor- 
wegian Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Swedish 
Theological  Seminary;  articles  upon  the  purpose 
and  constituency  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  terms  of 
admission,  the  departments  of  instruction,  regulations 
governing  the  selection  of  courses,  conditions  of  can- 
didacy for  degrees  or  certificates,  theses  and  examina- 
tions, the  library,  fellowships,  opportunities  for  relig- 
ious work,  special  regulations,  expenses  and  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
students  in  the  various  departments. 

The  Circular  of  Information  for  The  Untvbrsity 
Extension  Division  is  issued  in  three  separate 
parts.  Part  I.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Lecture- 
study  Department,  It  contains  (1)  information  relat- 
ing to  the  general  plan  of  University  Extension 
lecture-studies  and  to  the  credit  extended  for  the 
work  done,  directions  in  reference  to  organization, 
information  as  to  expenses  of  the  courses  of  lectures, 
and  other  information  helpful  to  local  Committees  in 


organizing  and  promoting  the  work  of  University  Ex 
tension  in  their  towns;  (2)  a  list  of  the  lecturers,  with 
a  full  statement  of  the  subjects  of  their  courses, 
and  also  of  the  separate  lectures  included  in  each 
course. 

Part  II.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Correspondence- 
teaching  Department,  It  contains  (1)  general  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  purpose  and  method  of  instruction 
offered  by  Correspondence,  the  relation  of  Corres 
pondence  students  to  the  University,  the  credit  which 
they  receive  for  the  work,  and  other  information  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to  receive  Univer- 
sity instruction  by  Correspondence;  (2)  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  this  Department. 

Part  III.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Class-work 
Department  It  contains  (1)  general  information  as 
to  the  aim,  method,  and  organization  of  the  work,  the 
relation  of  Class-work  students  to  the  University,  the 
regulation  for  examinations,  the  credit  for  the  work 
done,  and  the  regulations  governing  the  selection  of 
courses;  (2)  a  full  statement  of  the  classes  organized 
and  the  work  offered  in  the  Class- work  Department  of 
the  University  Extension  Division. 

The  Untvebsitt  Academy  at  Morgan  Park  also 
issues  a  Calendar,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application, 
giving  a  list  of  the  officers  of  government  and  instruc- 
tion, and  containing  information  in  regard  to  the 
requirements  for  admission,  the  courses  of  study, 
average  expenses,  scholarships,  self-help,  the  dormi 
toriee,  special  regulations,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  a  list  of  the  stu 
dents  in  attendance  during  the  current  year. 
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AimOUlfCEMENT  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS, 

LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE, 

JULY  i,  1894,  TO  JULY  1,  1895. 


NoTS.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  courses  to  be  giyen  in  the  Univereity  from  July  1, 1894,  to  July  1, 1896. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  courses  consult  the  AmitdaIi  Reqibteb  and  the  Depabtmbntal  PROQBAif  mes.  The  number 
of  each  course  in  the  Rsoisteb  is  indicated  by  the  number  in  parentheses  following  the  title  of  the  course. 

The  hour  of  the  exercise  is  indicated  after  the  course.  In  case  no  hour  is  indicated  it  will  be  arranged  when  the  class  is 
formed.    The  days  on  which  exercises  are  held  will  be  designated  by  the  instructor. 

*C<mnes  marked  by  a  star  are  intended  exclusively  or  primarily  for  Graduate  Students. 


Abbbeviationb.— A,  B,  G,  D,  refer  to  the  floors  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  beginning  with  the  ground  floor  as  A.  The  rooms  are 
numbered.    K=Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  R=Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  W= Walker  Museum. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  the  description  of  the  courses  are :  M— Minor,  DM— Double  Minor,  MM— Major,  DMM— Double 
Major.  

BEOI8TRATION.— Students  in  residence  must  register  for  the  Winter  Quarter  on  or  befors  December  i;  the  registration  card 
wuMy  be  obtained  from  the  Dean,  The  student  with  (1)  write  upon  the  card  the  title  and  number  of  the  courses  which  he  desires  to 
take;  {2)  secure  the  signature  of  the  instructors  giving  these  courses  together  with  the  endorsement  of  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the 
dq^rtment  in  which  his  principal  work  is  done ;  (3)  deposit  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Dean^  and  {4)  receive  from  the  Dean  a  class 
ticket. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  must  register  on  or 
before  January  2, 1895,  Registration  after  this  date  may  be  secured  only^  (x)  by  special  peimiesion  granted  by  the  Dean  and  (a)  after 
tlie  payment  of  a  special  fee  of  five  dollars.  

TBU  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES  01  ARTS 

AND  LITERATURE. 

I,  PHILOSOPHY.  Associate  Professor  Tdfts.    (C  17) 

R,  and  0  13-17.  General  History  of  PhUosophy.    DM.    (4)      10:30 

Summer  Quarter,  Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.    DM.    (6)      2:00 

Head  Profxssoe  Dewey.    (C  14)  Philosophical  German  (7),  with  Course  6. 

p8ycholog:ical  Ethics.    DM.    (16)  9:30     AssisTAirr  Pbopessor  Angell  and  Me.  McLenhan. 

Seminar  Methods  of  Psychological  Observation.  (R33) 

DM.    (17)  11:30         Experimental  Psychology.    Training  course.    DM. 


Associate  Professor  Tufts.    (C  17) 
Psychology.    James,  and  Dewey,  Psychologies^  with 
lectures  and  demonstrations.    DM.    (2a)    10:30 


(19)  8:30 

Experimental  Psychology.    Research  course.   DM. 

(20) 


«.  ^          i.  «.  ^        ^^-,        ^       T^.    ,  1,       ,   ,*.  Assistant  Professor  Mead.    (C  11  and  17) 

Hwtory  of  Mc^ern  Philosophy.    Winde  band  i/t«.  Comparative  Psychology.    DM.    (21)              11:30 

tory  of   Phtlotophy,  with   especial   study  of  »  ~y      j  n  on 

Locke,  Hume,  and  Kant.    DM.    (4b)            8:30  ^®«**=-    "^-    <^)                                     8:30  and  9: 30 

Autumn  Quarter.  '^*«'«»*  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Dewey.    (C14)  Associate  Professor  Tufts.    (C  17) 

Seminar.    Introduction  to  contemporary  metaphys-  General  History  of  Philosophy.    DM.    (4)      10:30 

ical  thought.    DM.    (12)                                2:00  Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.    DM.    (6)       2:00 

The  Logic  of  Ethics.    DM.    (13)                       9: 30  Philosophical  German  (7),  with  Course  6. 
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Assist Airr  Professor  Angell  and  Mr.  MoLEiofAif. 

(R33) 

Experimental  Psychology.  Training  course.    DM. 

(19)  8:30 

Experimental  Psychology.  Research  course.   DM. 

(20) 

Psychology.    DM.    (2)  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Mead.    (C  14) 
Comparative  Psychology.    DM.    (21) 


Methodology  of  Psychology.    DM.    (22) 


11:30 
9:30 


Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Strong. 
Recent  Psychological  Theories.    DM.    (23) 
Morbid  Psychology.    M.    (24)    First  Term. 
Psychology   in  its  relations  with  Philosophy.    M. 
(25)    Second  Term. 

Associate  Professor  Tufts.  (C  17) 
Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
M.  First  Term.  (4a)  This  course  forms  the 
conclusion  of  the  General  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, but  it  may  be  taken  separately  by  those 
who  have  had  Courses  1-3. 
Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.  M.  (6)  First 
Term. 

Philosophical    German  (7),  with  Course  6.    First 
Term. 

Assistant  Professor  Angell  and  Mr.  McLennan. 

(R33) 
Experimental  Psychology.    Training  course.    DM. 

(19) 
Experimental  Psychology.    Research  course.   DM. 

(20) 

Assistant  Professor  Mead.    (C  14) 
Philosophy  of  the  Concepts  of  Matter  and  Motion 

in  the  Physical  Sciences.    DM.    (11) 
Introduction  to  Philosophy.    DM.    (3) 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
C3-8. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  Miller. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    DM.   (1) 
History  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (5) 
Seminar  in  Finance.    DM.    (20) 

Mr.  Hill. 
Railway  Transportation.'  DM.    (12) 
Tariff  History  of  the  United  States.     DM. 


8:30 

11;30 

4:00 

3:00 

(13) 

2:00 


Dr.  Caldwell. 
Economic  Factors  in  Civilization.  DM.  (6)         9:30 
Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (3) 

3:00 
Dr.  Hourwioh. 
SUtistics.    DM.    (10)    Mondays  and  Fridays, 

10:30-12:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Laughlin.    (C  3) 
'I' Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21)  3:00 

Money  and  Practical  Economics.  DM.  (9)         11:30 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller.    (C  3) 
History  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (5)  9:30 

Finance.    DM.    (15)  3:00 

Seminar  in  Finance.    DM.    (20)  4:00 

Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  Hill.    (C  3) 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  8:30 

Mr.  Hill.    (C  5) 
Tariff  History  of  the  United  SUtes.  DM.  (13)  2:00 

Dr.  Veblen. 
Socialism.    DM.    (7)  10:30 

'I' Social  and  Economic  Ideals.    DM.    (7)  8:30 

Dr.  Hourwioh. 
Statistics.    DM.    (10)  9:30 

Winter  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Laughlin.    (C  3) 

'I' Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21)  3:00 

Money  and  Practical  Economics.    DM.    (9)  11:30 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller.    (C  3) 

Advanced  Political  Economy.    DM.  (la)  8:30 

Economic  and  Social  History.    DM.    (2)  10:30 

*  Seminar  in  Finance.    DM.    (20).  4:00 

Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  Hill.    (C  3) 

Scope    and  Method   of  Political   Economy.  DM. 

(3)  9:30 

Mr.  Hill.    (C  5) 

Descriptive  Political  Economy.  DM.   (1  B)         8:30 

Railway  Transportation.    DM.    (12)  200 

Dr.  Veblen. 

Socialism.    DM.    (7)  10:30 

Dr.  Hourwioh. 

Advanced  SUtistics.    DM.    (11)  9:30 
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Spring  Quarter, 
Hbad  Professob  Lauohlin. 

^Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21)  3:00 

Unsettled    Problems  of  Economic   Theory.    DM. 


(4) 


11:30 


Pbofsssor  Milleb. 

Economic  and  Social  History.    DM.    (2)  8:30 

Financial  History  of  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (U) 

9:30 

Mr.  Hill. 

Seminar  in  Railwajrs. 

Banking.    DM.    (17)  2:00 

Oral  Debates.    DM.    (19)  3:00 


10:30 
3:00 


Dr.  Veblen. 

American  Agriculture.    DM.    (16) 
"^Social  Economics.    DM.    (8A) 

Db.  Houbwich. 

Advanced  Statistics.     DM.     (11) 

Mondays  and  Fridays,  10:30-12:30 


m.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
CI,  9,10,12. 
Summer  (Quarter, 
£[ead  Pbofbssob  Judsom.    (C  9) 

♦Comparative  Politics.    DM.    (10)  9:30 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.    DM.    (12) 

10:30 
Mb.  Congeb.    (C  9) 

Geography  of  Europe.    DM.    (11)  11:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Judson.    (C  9) 

"^Comparative  Politics.  National  Government.  DM. 
(11)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Course  (1). 

International  Law.    The  Law  of  Peace.    DM.  (21) 
Prerequisite:  Course  (1).  10:30 

Dr.  Fbeund. 

♦Institutes  of  Roman  Law.    DM.  (31)             11:30 

General  Jurisprudence.    DM.    (4)  8:30 

Mb.  Congeb.    (C  9) 

Geography  of  Europe.    Repeated.  DM.  (71)    8:30 

History  of  Geography.    DM.    (72)  9:30 


Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Judson.    (C  9) 
^Comparative   Politics.    American  State  Govern- 
ment.   DM.    (12)  9:30  ' 
Prereqiiisite:  Courses  (1)  and  (11). 
International  Law.    The  Law  of  War.    DM.    (22) 
Prerequisite:  Courses  (1)  and  (21).            10:30 
Db.  Fbeund.    (C  10) 
'('Institutes  of  Roman  Law.    DM.    (32)             11:30 
Administrative  Law.    DM.    (51)  8:30 
Mb.  Congeb.    (C  9) 
Geography  of  Europe.    Repeated.  DM.  (71)    11:30 
The  Physical,  Historical,  and  Political  Geography 
of  South  and  Central  America.  Preliminary  to 
Course  61,  Spring  Quarter.    DM.  (73)           2:00 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Judson. 
*  Comparative  Politics.    Municipal  Government. 

DM.    (13)  9:30 

Comparative  Politics.    Federal  Government.    DM. 
(14)  10:30 

Db.  Fbeund. 
General  Jurisprudence.    DM.    (42)  8:30 

Administrative  Law.    DM.    (52)  11:30 

Miss  Wallace. 
A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Latin- American  Re- 
publics.     Should  be  preceded  by  Course  73, 
Winter  Quarter.    DM.    (61)  8:30 

Mb.  Conoeb. 
Geography  of  Europe.    Repeated.   DM.    (71)   11:30 
History  of  Geography.    Repeated.    DM.    (72) 

9:30 

Mb.  Moslet. 

Civil   Government    in   the    United   States.     Pre- 
liminary course.    DM.    (1)  11:30 


IV.    HISTORY. 
C5-8. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Pbofessob  Tebby. 
♦Seminar:  Early  European  Institutions.    DM.  (46> 
Mondays  and  Saturdays,  8:30-10:30 
The  Great  Migrations.    DM.    (27)  7:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Goodspebd. 
The  Relations  of  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  History. 
M.    1st  Term.    (13)  4:00 
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The  Relations  of  Hebrew  and  Babylonio- Assyrian 
History.    M.    2d  Term.    (14)  4:00 

Db.  Shepabdson. 
American  History,  Colonial.     M.    let  Term.    (45a) 

8:30 
American  History,  National.    M.    1st  Term.   (45b) 

9:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  von  Holst. 
The  History  of  Europe  in  the  XIX  Century  from 
1815.   DM.  (39)     Mondays  and  Thiirsdays,  3:00 

*  Seminar:    American  History.    DM.    (52) 

Mondays,  4:00-6:00 
Professor  Terry. 

*  Seminar:  English  History.    The  Norman  Period. 

DM.    (49)    Mondays  and  Saturdays,  8: 30-10: 30 
The  Feudal    Period.— The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
DM.    (28)  4:00 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Modern  History. 
DM.    (3)  5:00 

Note.  Courses  3-6  are  required  of  University  Col- 
lege students  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  courses  in  History.  Academic  College  stu- 
dents who  have  successfully  completed  Courses  1  and 
2  may  be  admitted  to  Courses  3-6.  They  should  be 
taken  in  the  order  indicated  in  the  Register. 

Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 

The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire. 
DM.    (7)  4:00 

The  History  of  Israel.-rThe  Beginnmgs  of  He- 
brew History.    DM.    (8)  2:00 

Dr.  Wirth. 
The    History   of  Ancient    Greece. — Early   Greek 
History.    DM.    (16)  5:00 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  von  Holst.    (C.  9  and  7) 
The  History  of  Europe  in  the  XIX  Century  from 
1815  (continued).    DM.    (40) 

Monday  to  Thursday,  3:00 

*  Seminar:   American  or    Modern  European  His- 

tory (continued).    DM.    (53) 

Mondays,  4:00-6:00 

Professor  Terry.    (C  7) 

*  Seminar:     English    History    (continued).      The 

Early  Angevin  Period.    DM.    (50) 

Mondays  and  Saturdays,  8:30-10:30 


The  Feudal  Period  (continued).— Feudal   France. 
DM.    (29)  4:00 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed.    (D  16) 
The  History  of  Israel  (continued).— The  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (9)  2:00 

Mr.  Catterall.    (C  8) 
The  Protestant  Reformation  and   The  Religious 
Wars.    DM.    (4)  11:30 

See  note  to  Course  3,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Dr.  Wirth.    (C  8) 
The  History  of  Ancient  Greece  (continued).— The 
Age  of  Pericles.    DM.    (17)  5:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  von  Holst. 
The  History  of  Europe   in  the  XIX  Century  from 

1815  (continued).    DM.    (41) 
*  Seminar:  American  or  Modern  European  History 
(continued).    DM.    (54) 

Professor  Terry. 
^Seminar:     English    History     (continued)      The 

Later  Angevin  Period.    DM.    (51) 
The   Feudal   Period  (continued).— The    Upgrowth 
of  the  English  Monarchy.    DM.    (30) 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
The  History  of  Israel  (continued). — The  Exilic  and 

Post-Exilic  History  of  Israel.    DM.   (10) 
The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Antonines.  DM.  (20) 
Dr.  Shepardson. 
History  of  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (6) 

See  note  to  Course  3,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies.    DM.     (44) 
Mr.  Catterall. 
The  French  Revolution  and  the  Era  of  Napoleon* 
DM.    (5) 
See  note  to  Course  3,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Dr.  Wirth. 
The  History  of  Ancient  Greece  (continued). — The 
Age  of  Alexander  and  His  Successors.    DM. 

(18) 


V.    ARCHEOLOGY. 
Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Tarbell.    (B  2) 
Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology. 


DM.    (1) 

10:30 
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Spring  Qitarter. 
Pbofessor  Tabbell.    (B  2) 

Greek  Life  from  the  Monuments. 


DM.    (3) 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 
C  2, 10-12,  and  W. 
Summer  Quarter, 
HsAD  Professob  Small. 
^The    Methodology   and  Bibliography   of  Social 
Science.    M.    let  Term.    (22)  Withdrawn. 

^The  Province  of  Sociology  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Special  Social  Sciences.  MM.  Ist  Term. 
(24)  8:30-10:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 

Methods  of  Promoting  Social  Welfare  by  Volun- 
tary Organizations.     MM.     2d  Term.      (20) 

2:004:00 
Associate  Pbofessob  Bemis. 

Child  Labor  and  Immigration  Legislation.  DM. 
(21)  .  11:30 

Trades  Union  Demands  for  State  Activity.    (20) 

10:30 
Db.  Thomas. 

The  Historical  Sociologies.    DM.    (30)  10:30 

Db.  West. 

General  Anthropology.   DMM.  4:00 

Mb.  FcLcoifEB. 

Elements  of  Sociology.    DM.    (40)  3:00 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Hfad  Pbofessob  Small. 

*  Seminar:   Problems  of  Social   Djrnamics.     Con- 

tinuous through  three  Quarters.   First  Quarter. 
DM.    (28)  2:00 

*  Problems  of  Social  Statics.    Continuous  through 

three  Quarters.   First  Quarter.    DM.    (27)  3:00 

Head  Pbofessob  Small  aud  Mb.  Vincent. 

The  ProTince  of  Sociology  and  its  relation  to  the 
Special  Social  Sciences.    DM.    (24)  8:30 

AssocLATE  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 

*  Seminar:     Organizations  for  Promoting  Social 

Welfare.    DM.    (14)  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00 

The  FamUy.    M.    1st  Term.    (18)  2:00 

Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity.    M. 

2d  Term.    (15)  2:00 

Volontary  Associations.    M.    2d  Term.    (19)    3:00 


Assistant  Pbofessob  Talbot. 

Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.    DM.    (10)  3:00 

House  Sanitation.    DM.    (11)  10:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Stabb. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.    DM.  (1)  2:00 

Physical  Anthropology.    Laboratory  Work.    DM. 

(2)  3:00 

General  Anthropology.    DM.    (4)  11:30 

Db.  West. 
Applied  Anthropology.    DMM.    (3)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofessob  Small.    (C  10) 

*  Seminar:    Problems  of   Social    Dynamics.    Sec- 

ond Quarter.    DM.    (28)  2:00 

*  Problems  of    Social    Statics.     Second    Quarter. 

DM.    (27)  3:00 

Head  Pbofessob  Small  and  Mb.  Vincent.    (C  10) 
Social    Anatomy,    Physiology,    and    Psychology. 
DM.    (25)  8:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson.    (C  11) 

*  Seminar:    Organizations    for    Promoting   Social 

Welfare.    DM.    (14)  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00 

Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life.  M.  1st 
Term.    (31)  3:00 

Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  for  Ad- 
vancement of  General  Welfare.  M.  1st  Term. 
(32)  2:00 

Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 
Forces.    M.    2d  Term.    (33)  3:00 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defectives. 
M.  (orMM.)    2d  Term.    (16)  2:00 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Talbot.  (C  11) 

Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.  DM.    (10)            3:00 

Sanitary  Aspects  of  Water,  Food,  and  Clothing. 

DM.    (12)  10:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Stabb.    (W.,  3d  floor) 

Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.   DM.  (1)    2:00 

Physical   Anthropology.    Laboratory  Work.    DM. 

(2)  3:00 

Ethnology.    DMM  and  DM.    (5)  11:30 

Db.  M.  West.    (C  10) 
The  Settlement  Movement  and  Similar  Methods 
of  Amelioration.    M  (or  MM).    1st  Term.    (39) 

3:00 
The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Society.    A  presenta 
tion  of  Professor  Giddings'  system  of  sociology. 
M.    2d  Term.    (40)  3:00 
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Mr.  Vincent.    (C  10) 

Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.  DM. 
(37)  3:00 

Db.  Thomas.    (C  10) 

The  Historical  Sociologies.    DM.    (30)  9:30 

Spring  Quarter » 

Head  Professor  Small. 

*  Seminar:  Problems  of  Social  Dynamics.    Third 

Quarter.    DM.    (28)  2:00 

^Problems  of  Social  SUtics.    Third  Quarter.   DM. 

(27)  '  3:00 

HsAD  Professor  Small  and  Mr.  Vincent. 
Social    Anatomy,-  Physiology,    and     Psychology 
(coDtinued).    DM.    (25)  8:30 

Assistant  Professor  Talbot. 

General  Hygiene.    DM.    (39)  10:30 

Seminar  in  SaniUry  Science.    DM.    (10)  3:00 

The  Economy  of  Living.    DM.    (13)  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.    DM.   (1)   2:00 

Physical  Anthropology.    Laboratory  Work.    DM. 

(2)  2:00 

Prehistoric  Archaeology.    DM.    (6)  11:30 

Associate  Professor  Bemis. 

Labor  Legislation,  and  some  other  Phases  of 
State  Activity  on  behalf  of  Wage  Workers. 
DM.    (21)  10:30 

Dr.  West. 

Applied  Anthropology.    DM.    (3)  3:00 

Mr.  Vincent. 

Urban  Life  in  the  United  SUtes.    DM.    (38)      3:00 

Course  27  forms  Part  II,  and  Course  28  Part  III 
of  the  system  of  Social  Philosophy  introduced 
by  Courses  24  and  25.  Students  who  wish  to 
make  Sociology  their  principal  subject,  may 
combine  Courses  24,  25,  and  27  as  three  Double 
Majors. 

Courses  24  and  25  will  be  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  present  Sociology  either  as  primary  or 
secondary  subject. 


VII.    COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 
D16. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
The  Historical  Development  of  Religious  Ideas. 
DM.  3:00 


Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
Early  Historical  Religions.    DM.    (1) 


3:00 


3:00 


Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed.    (D  16) 
The  Hebrew  ReUgion.    DM.    (2) 

Mr.  Coffin.    (D  16) 
The  Elemente  of  Hindi  (for  beginners).    DM.    (2a) 

10:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

Islam.    DM.    (3)  3:00 

Professor  Barrows. 
The  Relations  of  Christianity  to  the  Other  Relig- 
ions; Lectures.    M.    (4) 


Vin.    SEBOnC  languages  and  LITERATUBEa 

D  12-16. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

BookofHosea.    DM.    (24)  7:30 

The  Arabic  Language.    The  Earlier   Saras.    M. 

let  Term.    (86)  10:30 

Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.    M.    2d  Term.     (9i) 

9:30 
Professor  Burnham. 

Advanced    Hebrew    Grammar— Sjrntax.     M.     let 
Term.    (95)  9:30 

The  Psalter.    M.    1st  Term.    (22a)  10:30 

Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crakdall. 

Hebrew  Language.    MM.    2d  Term.    (3)  8:30 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
Hebrew  Language.    MM.    1st  Term.    (2) 

8:30  and  11:30 

Deuteronomy,  and  Hebrew  Sjrntax.    M.    Ist  Term. 

(9)  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
Relations   of  Hebrew,    Assyrian,    and    Egyptian 
History.    DM.    (36)  4:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Early  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.  M.     let 

Term.    (73)  9:30 

Assyrian  Language.    M.    Ist  Term.    (71)  10:30 
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Assyrian  Lansmage.  MM.  2d  Term.  2:00-4:00 
The  Book  of  ProTerbs.  M.  2d  Term.  (27)  9:30 
Micah.    M.    let  Term.    (21)  10:30 

Db.  CSAlfDAIX. 

Historical  Hebrew.    M.    2d  Term.    (5)  9:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofebsob  Habpeb.    (D  15) 

Books  of  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah.    DM. 

(42)  7:30 

EarUer  Saras  of  the  Knran.    DM.    (87)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.  DM.  (102)  Wednesdays,  2:00-4:00 

AssooiATS  Pbofessob  Pbiob.    (D  15) 

Special    Introduction  to  Prophetic   Books.     DM. 

(38)  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  2: 00-4: 00 

The  Book  of  Kings— Sight  Reading. 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Goodbpeed.    (D  16) 

Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (30)  2:00 

History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire.  DM. 

(34)  4:00 

Earliest  Historical  Religions.    DM.    (49)  3:00 

Associate  Pbofessob  Habpeb.    (D  13) 

Beginners' Syriac.    DM.    (68)  2:00 

Assyrian  Language.    DM.    (72)  3:00 

Later  Historical  Inscriptions.    DM.    (74)  4:00 

I>B.  Cbandall.    (D  16) 

Books  of  Chronicles.    M.    2d  Term.  11:30 

Db.  Kent.    (D  15) 

Ontline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (29)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb.    (D  15) 

Early  Old  Testament  Traditions.    DM.    (47)     7:30 
Arabic  History,  Geography,  and  Commentary.  DM. 
(91)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.    DM.    (102) 

Wednesdays,  2:00-4:00 

IhtOFESSOB  HiBSCH.     (D  13) 

Tahnud.    M.    1st  Term.    (57)  2:00 

Selected    Readings    from    Arabic   Authors,  using 

Dieterici's  Ahhandlungen  der  Ichwdn  es  Safd 

(Leipzig,  1884-86)  3:00 

Associate  Pbofessob  Pbice.    (D  15) 
Special  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetical 
Books.    M.    1st  Term.    (41)  2:00 

Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (40)  3:00 


Biblical  Aramaic.    M.    2d  Term.    (66)  2:00 

Hebrew  Lexicography.    (Seminar.)   DM.   (96) 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Ooodspeed.    (D  16) 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (32)  2:00 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion.    DM.    (50)     3:00 

Associate  Pbofessob  Habpeb.    (D  13) 
Advanced  Syriac.    DM.    (69)  9:30 

Selected   Assyrian   Historical    Inscriptions.    DM. 
(75)  10:30 

Db.  Cbandall.    (D  16) 
Deuteronomy — Sight    Reading.     1st  Term,     y^  M 
(8)  8:30 

Jeremiah— Sight  Reading.    2d  Term.    %  M.    (14) 

8:30 
Spring  Qtuirter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 
Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.    DM.    (48) 

7:30 
Semitic  Seminar.    DM.    (102)     Tuesday,  7:30-^:30 

Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb  and  Db.  Cbandall. 
Beginning  Hebrew.    MM.    1st  Term.    (1)         8:30 
Books  of  Samuel.    MM.    2d  Term.    (4)  8:30 

Pbofessob  Hibsch. 
Targum.    1st  Term.    M.    (67)  2:00 

Talmud  (Jerusalemic).    DM.    (59)  3:00 

Syriac  Authors.     DM.    (70)  4:00 

Coptic.    M.    (113)  2:00 

Arabic:  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  DM.  (90)  2:00 
Advanced  Ethiopic.    M.    (101)  3:00 

Associate  Pbofessob  Pbice. 
The  Psalter.    DM.    (26)  3:00 

History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 
Interpretation.    (Seminar.)    DM.    (46) 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 
Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  History  of  Israel.     DM 
(35)  2:00 

History  of  Ancient  Egypt.    M.    1st  Term.    (35) 
Islam.    DM.    (92)  3:00 

The  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.    M.    2d 
Term.    (35)  4:00 

Associate  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 

Mesopotamian  Life.    M.    1st  Term.    (54)  2:00 

Mesopotamian  Geography.  M.  2d  Term.  (53)  2:00 

Assyrian  LeUers.    DM.    (78)  3:00 
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Db.  Kent. 

Books  of  Kings. 

M. 

Ist  Term 

(6) 

10:30 

Isaiah  i-zxxiz. 

M. 

2d  Term. 

(11) 

10:30 

Mb.  Bbeasted. 

Late  Egyptian. 

DM 

(108) 

Coptic  Language.    Sahidic  Dialect. 

DM. 

(115) 

IX.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 
D12. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Mathews. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (31) 

9:30 
De.  Abnolt. 
New  Testament  Syntax :  Noun,  Pronoun,  and  Prep- 
ositions.   M.    2d  Term.    (3)  7:30 
Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.    M.  2d  Term. 
(30)                                                                     8:30 
New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   Part  II.    The  Epistles.    M.    let  Term. 
(41)                                                                       7:30 
Prerequisites :    Courses  1  (or  2),  25  (or  27)  and 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Burton. 
Life  of  Paul  and  Introduction  to  Pauline  Epistles. 
DM.    (20)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  1  or  2. 

Associate  Professob  Mathews. 
History  of   New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
DM.    (10)  9:30-11:30 

Db.  Abnolt. 
Josephus.    M.    Ist  Term.    (49)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton.    (D  15) 
New  Testament  Greek.    DM.    (1)  11:30 

Epistle  to  the  Romans.    DM.    (33)  10:30 

Prerequisites :  Courses  1  (or  2);  25  (or  27);  and  20. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews.    (D  15) 
Gospel  of  Luke  :   a  study  in  Historical  Criticism  and 

Interpretation.    A  Seminar.    DM.    (27)       4:00 
The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  and 

its  History  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period.    DM. 

(57)  10:30 


Db.  Abnolt.    (D  16) 
Septuagint.    Rapid  Reading  of  selected  portions. 
DM.    (44)  8:90 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  DM.  (8) 

9:30 
Spring  Quarter. 

Head  Pbofessob  Bubton. 
Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    M.    (18) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Mathews. 
Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    DM.    (12) 

Db.  Abnolt. 
Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius.    DM.    (55) 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
General  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation.  DM.  (21) 

Mb.  Votaw. 

Rapid  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  PanTs 
Episties.    DM.    (4) 


X. 


SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 


B  2-8. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Buck. 
Sanskrit,  for  Beginners.    DM.  10:30 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-European 
Philology.    M.    First  Term.    (1)  11:30 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and    Latin.    M. 
Second  Term.    (2)  11:30 

Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Buck. 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-European 

Philology.    M.    First  Term.    (1)  10:30 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.     M. 

Second  Term.    (2)  10:30 

Sanskrit,  for  Beginners.    DM.    (4)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Buck.    (B  4) 
Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (con- 
tinued).   M.    First  Term.    (2)  10:30 
Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Gram- 
mar.   M.    Second  Term.    (3)  10:30 
Sanskrit  (continued).    DM.    (5)  11:30 

Spring  Qttarter. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Buck. 
Sanskrit  (continued).    DM.    (6)  10:30 

Avestan  (Zend).    DM.    (10)  11:30 
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XI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
B2-8. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Pbofissob  Shobet. 
^schylus  (Oresteia).  M.   let  term.  (12)  10:30 

Teachers'  Course.    M.    let  Term.    (23)  11:30 

A  Greek  Reading^  Clab  meets  once  a  week  from 
October  to  June,  intended  primarily  for  under- 
graduates who  wish  to  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  Greek  in  the  interval  between  their  regular 
collegiate  courses. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Professor  Shobet. 
Aschylus  and  Sophocles.    DM.    (23) 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  3:00-5:00 
The  Greek  Drama  (Seminar).    DM.   (25) 

Wednesdays,  3: 00^: 00 
Research  Work  in  Greek  Philosophy. 
Pbofessob  Tabbell. 

Introduction  to  Greek  Epigraphy.    DM.  (11)  10:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Castle. 

Demosthenes,  Oration  on  the  Crown;    ^schines, 

Selections  from  the  Oration  Against  Ctesiphon. 

DM.    (15)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Pbofessob  Shobet.    (B  2) 
The  Greek  Drama  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    DM. 
(25)  Wednesdays,  3: 00-5: 00 

Research  Work  in  Greek  Philosophy.  Hours  to  be 
determined  later. 

Pbofessob  Tabbell.    (B  2) 
Plato,  Protagoras  and  Euthyphro.    DM.   (7)     9:30 
Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology.       DM.    (12) 

10:30 
AssisTAivT  Pbofessob  Castle.    (6  7) 
Euripides:   Rapid  Reading  Course  for  Graduates. 

9:30 
Spring  Quarter, 
Pbofessob  Shobet. 
Pindar,  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.    DM.    (21) 
The  Greek  Drama  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    DM. 
(25) 

Pbofessob  Tabbell. 
Thncydides  (Sicilian  Expedition).    DM.    (10)    9:.30 
Greek  Life  from  the  Monuments.    DM.    (14) 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

B  2-8. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofessob  Hale. 
Teachers'  Training  Course.    M.   1st  Term.    (40) 

11:30 
Problems  in  Latin  Syntax.    M.    (40b)    1st  Term. 

Tuesdays,  3:00-5:00 

Pbofessob  Chan dleb. 

The  Episties  of  Horace.    DM.    (17)  9:30 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil.  M.  1st  Term.  (15)         8:30 

Tibullus  and  Propertius.    M.    2d  Term.    (18)    8:30 

Pbofessob  Post. 
Selections  from  Martial.    M.    1st  Term.  10:30 

Introduction  to  Latin  Epig:raphy.  M.  1st  Term.  3.-00 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Hale. 
Teachers' Training  Coarse.    DM.    (33)  11:30 

*  Seminar  3:    Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek 

and  Latin  Verb.    DM.    (36) 

Tuesdays,  3:00^:00 
Pbofessob  Chandleb. 
Seneca.    DM.    (16)  8:30 

*Tacitu8.    (Seminar.)   (35)    Wednesdays,  3:00-5:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Hale.    ^B  8  and  2) 
Plautus.    DM.    (9)  11:30 

*  Seminar  3:    Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek 

and  Latin  Verb.    DM.    (Continued.)    (36) 

Tuesdays,  3:00-5:00 
Pbofessob  Chandleb.    (6  5  and  7) 
Horace  (Book  II  of  Epistles)  and  Quintilian.  DM.  (13) 

8:30 
*Tacitus  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    (35) 

Wednesdays,  3:00-5:00 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Hale. 
Catullus  and  Horace  (Book  I  of  Epistles).  DM.  (12) 
'^^  Seminar  3:    Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Verb.    DM.    (Continued.)    (36) 

Pbofessob  Chandleb.    (B  5  and  7) 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius.    DM.    (18) 
*Tacitus  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    (35) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Milleb. 
Historical  Development  of  Roman  Satire.  DM.  (24) 

Mb. 

Horace  (Satires)  and  Persius.    DM.    (14) 
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XIU.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOOT. 
B  12-16. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Head  Professou  Knapp. 
*01d  French.    DM.  9:30 

^Spanish.    Modern  Drama.    DM.  10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 

French.    Rapid   Reading    and    Conversation.    M 

First  Term.  10:30 

French.    Elements  of  the  Literature.    M.    Second 

Term.  10:30 

♦French.    Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  DM.  (14) 

8:30 
French.    Advanced  Syntax.    DM.  9:30 

Mr.  Rowland. 

Spanish.    Knapp's  Grammar  and  Modern  Readings. 

DM.  9:30 

Italian.    Grandgent's  Grammar.    DM.  10:30 

♦Italian.    Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi.    DM.      11:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 

French.    Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.    DM. 

(4)  9:30 

French.    Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation.    DM. 

(7)  10:30 

♦French  Literature  of  the  xpth  Century.    DM.    (10) 

8:30 

Mr.  Howland. 

♦Old  Spanish.    PoemadelCid.    DM.    (20)        9:30 

♦Italian.  Classic  Prose.  Machiavelli.  DM.  (31)  3:00 

Italian.    Grammar.    Modern  Readings.    DM.    (28) 

11:30 

Dr.  de  Poyen-Bellisle. 

♦Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.    (13)  9:30 

♦Old  French  Texts.    DM.    (16)  10:30 

♦Old  Proven^l  Texts.    DM.    (19)  11:30 

♦Old  French  Seminar. 

Fortnightly,  on  Tuesdays,  4:00 

Miss  Wallace. 

Elementary  Spanish.    DM.    (23)  10:30 

Spanish.    General  survey  of   Spanish  Literature. 

Lectures  and  Texts.    DM.    (26)  9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron.    (B  16) 
♦French.    History  of  the  Literature  from  the  origin 
to  the  19th  Century.       DM.    (8) 

Monday  and  Saturday,  8:30-10:30 
Prerequisite :    Course  16. 


♦Old  French  Literature  Seminar. 

Fortnightly,  on  Tuesdays,  4:00 
♦French.    Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  DM.  (11) 

8:30 
Modem  French  Literature  Seminar. 

Fortnightly,  on  Mondays,  4:00 
ElemenU  of  French  Literature.    DM.    (14  a)    9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  7. 
French.    Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation.    DM. 
(5)  10:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  4. 

Mr.  Howland.    (B  12  and  13) 
♦Spanish.    Classic  and  Modern  Dramatists.    DM. 

(21)  9:30 

Italian.    History  of   Italian  Literature.    Lectures 

and  Texts.    DM.    (29)  11:30 

♦Italian.    Dante,  L'Infemo.  DM.    (32)              3:00 

(Or  Course  28  repeated.) 

Mr. . 


Advanced  French  Syntax  and  Composition.     DM. 
(40) 
Prerequisite :    Entrance  French  U. 

Dr.  de  Poyen-Bellisle.    (B  15) 
♦Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.    (14)  9:30 

♦Old  French  Texts.    DM.    (17)  10:30 

♦Old  French  Seminar. 

Fortnightly,  on  Tuesdays,  4:00 

Miss  Wallace. 

Spanish.    Knapp's  Spanish  Readings.  Composition 

DM.    (24)  10:30 

Spanish.    Course  26  concluded.    DM.    (27)       9:30 

Spanish.    Course  23  repeated.    DM.  8:30 

Spring  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
♦French.    Course  8  (continued.)    DM.    (9) 
French.    Course  5  (continued.)    DM.    (6) 
♦French.    Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  DM.  (12) 

Mr.  Howland. 
♦Spanish.    Don  Quijote.    DM.    (22) 
Italian.    Course  29  (concluded.)    DM.    (30) 
♦ItaUan  PhUology.    DM.    (33) 

Dr.  de  Poten-Bbllisle. 
♦Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.    (15) 
♦Old  French  Texts.    DM.    (18) 

Miss  Wallace. 
Spanish  Advanced  Modern  Reading.   Pardo  Baz6n; 
Pascuai  Lopez.    DM.    (25) 
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XIY.  GEBMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

B  9-11. 

^Germanic  Club  and  Seminar:  Coureee  1-19,  inclu- 
flive,  constitute  the  work  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Germanic  Seminar;  the  second  section,  including 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  other  advanced 
students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  department,  meets 
weekly  on  Monday  from  3  to  5  P.  M.  for  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  reports,  reviews,  and  original  papers 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  the  first 
section.  Mondays,  3:00-5:00 


Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Cutting. 

*  Gothic.    DM.    (9)  3:00 
Schiller's  Wallenstein.    DM.    (22)                      9:30 

Db.  von  Klknze. 

*  Middle  High  German.    DM.    (5)  2:00 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Cutting. 
'Hlie  Literary  Cooperation  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
DM,    (1)  2:00 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Schmidt-Wabtenbebo. 
'('Introduction  to  Phonetics.    M.    First  Term.    (13) 

3:00 
'''Middle  Low  Franconian.    M.    Second  Term.    (14) 

3:00 
^History  of  the  German  Language.    DM.   (17)  4:00 

Db.  von  Klenzb. 

*Gothic.    DM.    (5)  8:30 

SchiUer.    DM.    (21)  10:30 

Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry  as  an  Exponent  of  his 

Life.    DM.    (26)  9:30 

Mb.  Mulfingbb. 
Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry.    DM.    (27)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Pbofessob  Cutting.    (B  9  and  10) 
'^German  Prose  Composition.    DM.    (28)         9:30 
The  Literary  Cooperation  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
(continued).    DM.    (1)  2:00 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Sohmidt-Wabtenbebg.  (B  9) 

*01d  High  German.    DM.    (6)  2:00 

»01d  Norse.    DM.    (16)  3:00 

»01d  Saxon.    DM.    (18)  4:00 


Mb.  Dahl. 
Elementary  Course  in  Norwegian  (Danish).    DM. 

8:30 
The  principles  of  the  language  taught  indaetiyely  by  the 
U0O  of  modern  texts.  Incidentally  helpful  to  stadents  of 
English  or  Germanic  philology. 

Outline    Course  in  Scandinavian  Literature.    DM. 

10:30 
Beginning  with  Old  Norse  this  work  includes  a  survey  of 
the  rise  and  deyelopment  bf  the  three  distinct  literatures, 
Danish,  Noiwegian,  and  Swedish.  The  importance  of 
Old  Norse  mythology  in  connection  with  English  and 
German  literature  renders  this  an  object  of  special 
attention  In  this  course.  Lectures  upon  modem  literary 
activity  in  Scandinavian  countrieSf  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion  of  representative  books  of  each  epoch  and 
reports  upon  assigned  reading  are  elements  of  the  work. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Schmidt- Wabtenbebg. 
^Middle  High  German.    DM.    (8)  3:00 

^ComparatiTe  Gothic  Grammar.    DM.    (15)      4:00 
Db.  von  Klenze. 
*The  Nibelungenlied.    DM.    (4)  10:30  or  2:00 

For  graduate  students  in  departments  other  than 

Germanic. 
Outline  History  of  German  Literature.    DM.    (23) 

9:30 

AUXILIABT  COUBSES. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Mb.  Mulfingeb. 
*  Scientific  Reading.  Subjects  connected  with  Phys- 
ical Sciences.    DM.    (36)  10:30 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  AND 
RHETORIC. 

D8-10. 
Summer  Quarter. 

Pbofessob  L.  A.  Shebman. 
Themes  in  Novel,  Poem,  and  Drama.     M.     Ist 
Term.    (2)  2:00 

Associate  Pbofessob  MoClintook. 

The  ElemenU  of  Literature.    DM.    (19)  9:30 

*  English  Literary  Criticism.    DM.    (34)  10:30 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Blaokbubn. 
Old  English ;  Elementary  Course.    DM.    (14)   3:00 

/  Middle  English.    M.    (26)  2:00 

(  Studies  in  English  Grammar.    M    (39)  2:00 
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Mb.  £[ebrick. 
Daily  Themes,  a  course  of  Advanced  Englisli  Com- 
position.   DM.    (7)  8:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Professor  Wilkiivson.    (D  16) 

Blank  Verse;  Critical  Study  of  Masterpieces  in 
Rhymed  Verse;  with  Production,  for  Criticism  in  class, 
of  pieces  in  both  kinds  of  verse.    DM.    (63)  8:30 

Criticism  of  Criticism.    M.    1st  Term.    (64)       9:30 

History,  and  Fiction.    M.    2d  Term.    (8)  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Butler.    (D  16) 

English  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  DM. 
(59)  11:30 

AssooiATE  Professor  McCLiirrooK.    (D  8) 

*  English  Literature  Seminar.    The  beginnings  of 

the  Romantic  Movement  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  Studies  in  English  Literature  from 
1725-1775.    DM.     (33)  4:00-6:00 

The  English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830. 
DM.    (18)  10:30 

AssisTAHT  Professor  Blackburn.    (D  9) 

*01d  English;  Advanced  Course.  Beowulf  and 
the  other  secular  poetry.    DM.    (27)  2:00 

*  English  Language  Seminar.      Layamon's   BruU 

with  special  studies  in  Barly  Middle  English. 

M.    (28)  Mondays,  2:00-4:00 

Old  English ;  Elementary  Course.  DM.    (23)    3:00 
Assistant  Professor  Crow.    (D  2) 
The  Prose  of  the  Elizabethan  Era.    DM.  (46)   2:00 

*  English  Literature  Seminar.    The  Works  of  Mar- 

lowe and  Marlowe's  Influence  on  Shakespeare. 
DM.    (36)  10:30—12:30 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman.    (D  9) 
The  Rise  of  the   English  Drama  and  its  History 
to  1560.    DM.    (44)  9:30 

Mr.  Herrick.    (D  1) 
Advanced  English  Composition.    2 DM.    (5)    11:30 
Seminar  in  Writing.    (Appointments)    (8  A) 
Mr.  Triggs.    (D  9) 
Nineteenth  Century  Literary  Movements.    Studies 
in  Criticism,  Poetry,  the  Novel  and  Essay  with 
reference  to  modern  Literary  tendencies. 
DM.    (38)  11:30 

I' The  Poetry  of  Browning  and  Meredith.  DM. 
(52)  8:30 


Winter  Quarter, 

Professor  Moulton. 

Spenser's  •«  Faerie  Queene."    DM.    (67)  10:30 

Associate  Professor  McClintock.    (D  8) 

♦MUton.    DM.    (17)  4:00-6:00 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn.    (D  9) 

Old  English  (continued).  Reading  of  Prose  Selec- 
tions.   DM.    (24)  3:00 

*  English  Language   Seminar.      Studies  in  Early 

Middle  English  (continued). 

Assistant  Professor  Crow.    (D  2) 
History  of  the  Drama  in  England  from  1560  to  1642. 
DM.    (47)  2:00 

*  English  Literature  Seminar.    The  Sonneteers  be- 

fore Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 
DM.    (36)  10:30-12:30 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman.    (D  9) 
^Seminar :  Studies  in  the  Origins  of  Shakespeare's 
PUys.    DV.    (31) 

Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  4:00-6:00 

Mr.  Herrick.    (D  1) 
Advanced  English  Composition.    2 DM.    (5)     3:00 
Sec.  a,  continued. 
Sec.  &,  beginning. 

*  Seminar  in  Writing.    (Appointments.)    (8  A) 

Mr.  Lewis.    (D  7) 
"CThe  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Methods. 
DM.    (54  B)  9:30 

Mb.  Lovett.    (D  8) 

Argumentative  Composition.    DM.    (3)  8:30 

Miss  Reynolds.    (D  8) 
The  Poetry  of  William  Wordsworth.    DM.    (32) 

9:30 
Mb.  Triggs. 

The  Art  School  of  English  Poets.  Studies  in 
the  aesthetic  theories  and  artistic  production 
of  the  nineteenth  century.    DM.    (68)        11:30 

^Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  Browning  and 
Tennyson:  Religious  Poems.    DM.    (52)     8:30 

Mbs.  Bbainkbd. 
Critical   Examination   of  the    Text    of    Hamlet. 
DM.    (66)  11:30 

Spring  Quarter. 
Pbofessob  Moulton. 
Theory  and    Practice  of  Literary  Interpretation. 
DM.    (62)  10:30 
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Associate  Professor  MoClintock. 

*Thc  History  of  English  Literary  Criticism.    DM. 

(34)  4:00-6:00 

The  Elements  of  Literature.    DM.    (19)         10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn. 

Old  English  (continued).    Reading  of  Poetical  texts. 

DM.    (25)  3:00 

The  History  of  Old  English  Literature.      Lectures 

and  assigned  reading.    DM.    (56) 
'*' English  Language  Seminar.      Studies   in  Early 

Middle  English  (continued).    M.    (28) 

Assistant  Professor  Crow. 

The  Sources  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  DM.  (40)  2:00 
^  English  Literature  Seminar.    Introduction  to  the 

study  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Shakespeare. 

DM.    (36)  10:30-12:30 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

The  Works  of  Chaucer.    DM.    (45)  9:30 

Mb.  Herrick. 

Seminar  in  Writing.    (Appointments.)    (8  A) 

Mb.  Herrick  and  Mr.  Lewis. 

The  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Methods 
(continued).    DM.    (54B) 

Mb.  Herrick  and  Mr.  Lovett, 

DeTclopment  of  English  Prose  Style.  DM.  (6)  3:00 

Mb.  LiOyett  and  Mr.  Hill. 

Oral  Debates.    DM.    (4)  Fridays  3:00 

Miss  Reynolds. 

The   Beginnings  of  the   Classical    Movement   in 
English  Literature.    DM.    (48)  9:30 

Mb.  Triggs. 

English    Literature   of  the    Nineteenth    Century. 

Emerson,    Thorean,  Lowell,    and    Whitman. 

DM.    (22)  11:30 

English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century :  the 

NoveL    DM.    (49)  3:00 

Mb.  Carpenter. 

The  Poetry  of  Spenser.    DM.    (35)  9:30 


XVI.   BIBLICAL  literature  IN  ENGLISH. 
A.    Old  Tbstambnt. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
Special  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books. 
DM.    (28) 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
The  Minor  Prophets.    DM.    (A  17) 


Winter  Quarter, 
Dr.  Kent.    (D  16) 
The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 

M.    1st  Term.    (18)  2:00 

Isaiah  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (12)  2:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
Biblical  Chronology.    M.    Ist  Term.    (37) 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Palestinian  Geography.    M.    1st  Term.    (53) 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Life.    M.    2d  Term.    (85) 

B.    New  Testambnt, 
Summer  Qttarter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.    M.    2d  Term.    (B15)  8:30 

Mr.  Votaw. 
The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    1st  Term.    (BIO)     9:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mr.  Votaw. 

The    Founding   of  the    Christian    Church.     DM. 

(B4)  11:30 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.    DM.    (B21)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews.    (D  15) 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    DM.    (B7)  9:3 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mr.  Votaw. 

History  of  the  New  TesUment  Times.    DM.   (B  1) 

10:30 


4:00 


XXVin.    ELOCUTION. 

K  Theatre. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Advanced  Elocution.    3  hrs  a  week.    M.  (2) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mr.  Clark. 

Reading  Aloud.    3  hrs  a  week.  M.    (4) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00 

Dramatic  Reading.    M.    (5) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  3:00 
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XVU.    MATHEMATICS. 

R  35-40. 

The  Mathematical  Club  and  Seminar.  The  Club 
meets  throughout  the  year,  on  alternate  Saturdays  at 
*  4:90  P.M.,  in  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  room  35, 
for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books,  and  for  the  presen 
tation  of  the  results  of  research.  The  club  is  con 
ducted  by  the  members  of  the  Mathematical  Faculty, 
and  is  open  to  all  graduate  students  of  Mathematics. 

Summer  Qtmrter. 
Professor  Moore. 
Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  Based 
on  Forsyth's  Theory  of  Functions.    DM.    (22) 

8:30 
Prerequisite  :   A  thorough  knowledge  of  Diflfer- 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
Elliptic  Functions.    Based  on  Weber's  Elliptische 
Functionen  und  algebraische  Zahlen.    DM. 
(2G).  7:30 

Prerequisite  :  Theory  of  Functions  and  Theory 
of  Substitutions. 
Special  Seminar  on  Functions.  Memoirs  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  theory  of  functions  are 
assigned  to  the  members  of  the  Seminar  for 
reading  and  investigation.  On  alternate  Mon- 
days.   DKM.    (27)  7:30 

Dr.  Young. 

Theory  of  Numbers.    DM.    (19)  9:30 

The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Invariants  with 

Applications   to  Higher   Plane  Curves.     DM. 

(15)  10:30 

Prerequisite :    Determinants,   and  a  thorough 

course  in  the  Theory  of  Equations. 

Mr.  Slauoht. 
Determinants.    M.    1st  Term.    (8)  9:30 

Mr.  Smith. 

Dififerential    and    Integral    Calculus.      Advanced 

Course.    DM.    (7)  7:30 

Plane  Analytic  Geometry.   Advanced  Course.   DM. 

(6)  8:30 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    First  Course. 
M.    1st  Term.    (6  A)  1:45 


Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Moore. 
Projective  Geometry.    Based  on  Reye's  Oeometrie 
derLage.    DM.    (14)  10:30 

Elliptic  Modular  Functions.  Based  on  Klein's 
Elliptisehe  Modulfunctionen  (vol.  i).  DM. 
(28).    To  be  continued  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

11:30 
Prerequisite:    Theory  of  Functions  and  EUe- 
ments  of  the  Theory  of  Substitutions  and  of 
the  Theory  of  the  Icosahedron. 

Professor  Bolza. 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Quaternions.    DM. 
(21)       .  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Di- 
mensions. 
Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.    DM. 
(23)  11:30 

Prerequisite:  Diiferential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Assistant  Professor  Masohke. 
Advanced   Integral   Calculus.      To   be   continued 
through  two  quarters.     First  quarter.      DM. 
(10)  9:30 

Prerequisite:    Differential    Calculus    and    the 
elements  of  Integral  Calculus. 
Higher  Plane  Curves.    DM.    (16)  8:30 

Prerequisite :   Analytic  Geometry  and  the  ele 
ments  of  Theory  of  Invariants. 

Dr.  Boyd. 
Analytics  and  Calculus.    To  be  continued  through 
three  quarters.     First  quarter :    Casey*s  Trea- 
tise on  Conic  Sections.    With  fortnightly  CoUo- 
quium.    DM.    (4)    Section  4a  11:30 

Section  45  10:30 

Winter  Qtiarter. 

Professor  Bolza.    (R38) 
Analytic   Geometry   of  Three    Dimensions.    DM. 
(12)  11:30 

Prerequisite  :    Analytics  and  Calculus. 
Theory  of  Substitutions.    DM.     (25)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Theory  of  liquations. 
Assistant  Professor  Maschkb.    (R35) 
Weierstrass' Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions.  DM.  (24) 
Prerequisite :  Elements  of  Theory  of  Functions. 

10:30 
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Advanced    Integ^ral   Calculus.      To   be   contiDued 

through  two  quarters.     Second  quarter.    DM. 

(10)  8:30 

Prerequisite:     Dififerential    Calculus  and    the 

elements  of  Integral  Calculus. 

Db.  Young. 

The  Theory  of  Equations.    Based  on  Burnside  and 
Panton's  Theory  of  Equations,    To  be  contin- 
ued through  two  quarters.    First  quarter. 
DM.    (9)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus. 
The  Theory  of  Numbers.    DM.    (20)  8:30 

Db.  Boyd.    (R36) 

Analytics  and  Calculus.  To  be  continued  through 
three  quarters.  Second  quarter:  GreenhilPs 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  With  fort- 
nightly Colloquium,    DM.    (4) 

Section  4a  11:30 

Section  46  10:30 

Db.  Hancock. 
Calculus  of  Variations.    Based  on  the  developments 
of  Weierstrass  and  of  Schwarz.    DM.    (23  A) 

3:00 

Spring  Quarter. 

Pbofsssor  Moore. 

EUiptic  Modular  Functions.    DM.    (28)  10:30 

Continuation    of    course   28   of   the   Autumn 
Quarter. 

Groups.  This  course,  conducted  by  the  lecture- 
seminar  method,  is  a  continuation  of  Courses 
20  and  25.    DM.    (29)  11:30 

Assistant  Professor  Masohkb. 
Analytic  Mechanics.    DM.    (13)  10:30 

Prerequisite:  Analytic  Geometry  and  a  thor- 
ongh  knowledge  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Algebraic  Surfaces.    DM.    (17)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Higher  Plane  Curves,  and  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 

Dr.  Young. 
The  Theory  of  Equations.    Based  on  Burnside  and 
Panton's  Theory  of  Equations.    To  be  contin- 
ued through  two  quarters.    Second  quarter. 
DM.    (9)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Analytic  Geometry  and  Differ- 
ential Calculus. 


Culture  Calculus.  Introduction  to  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus.  This  course  is  gen- 
eral and  summary,  and  is  intended  to  give  to 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  study  Mathematics 
further  an  idea  of  this  important  instrument  of 
mathematical  thought.    DM.    (5)  10:30 

Prerequisite :  Required  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Boyd. 
Differential  Equations.    Based  on  Forsyth's  Differ- 
ential  Equations.      With    fortnightly    Collo- 
quium.   DM.    (11)  8:30 
Prerequisite:    Advanced  Integral  Calculus. 

Analytics  and  Calculus.  To  be  continued  through 
three  quarters.  Third  quarter:  Greenhiirs 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  With  fort- 
nightly Colloquium.    DM.    (4) 

Section  4a  11:30 

Section  46  10: 30 


XVIII.    ASTRONOMY. 
R  35. 

Summ^er  Quarter, 
Dr.  See. 

*  Gauss*  8  Method  of  Determining  Secular  Perturba- 

tions, with  Numerical  Application  to  the  Action 
of  Neptune  on  Uranus.    DM.    (25)  9:30 

*  Theory  of  the  Attraction  and  Figures  of  the  Heav- 

enly Bodies.    DM.    (26) 

Prerequisite:    Differential    and   Integral    Cal- 
culus. 

Dr.  Laves. 
General  Astronomy.    Introductory  course. 
DM.    (27)  11:30 

Prerequisite:    Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonome- 
try, and  the  elements  of  Physics. 

*  Determination  of  Latitude  and  Longitude,  with 

practical  work  in  the  Observatory.    DM.    (28) 

7:30 
Dr.  See  and  Dr.  Laves. 

*  Astronomical  Seminar.    Practical  courses  in  par- 

ticular topics.  (29)  Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:(X) 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Hale. 
Astronomical  Photography.     DM.    (1)      7:30  PJd 
Prerequisite  :    General  Astronomy  and  Physics 

SteUar  Spectroscopy.    DM.    (3)  7:30  P.M 

Prerequisite :  Solar  Physics. 
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Dr.  See. 

*  Research  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Tides.    DM. 

(30^ 
Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Gravitation.    DM.    (31) 

11:30 
Prerequisite  :    Conic  sections,  Differential  Cal- 
culus, and  the  Elements  of  Physics. 

Db.  Laves. 
*PartiaJ  Differential  Equations.    DM.    (32)    11:30 
Prerequisite  :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus and  the  Elements  of  Ordinary  Differential 

Equations. 

Spherical  and    Practical    Astronomy.     DM.     (33) 

10:30 
Prerequisite :    General  Astronomy  and  Differ- 
ential Calculus. 

Dr.  See  and  Dr.  Laves. 
♦Astronomical  Seminar.     (34) 

Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:00 

Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Hale.    (Kenwood  Observatory) 
Solar  Physics.    DM  or  DMM.    (2)  2:00 

Prerequisite :      General    Astronomy    and    Ad- 
vanced Physics. 

Dr.  See.    (R  35) 
♦Research  Course  in  the   Theory  of  Tides.    (35) 
General  Astronomy.    DM.    (36)  11:30 

Prerequisite  :    Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  the 
Elements  of  Physics. 

Dr.  Laves.    (R  35) 
♦Dynamics  of  a  System.    DM.    (37)  2:00 

Prerequisite  :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  Analytical  Mechanics. 

Spherical  Astronomy.    (Part  II.)    DM.    (38)    3:00 
Prerequifiite  :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  General  Astronomy. 

Dr.  See  and  Dr.  Laves.    (R35) 
♦Astronomical  Seminar.    (39) 

Fortnightly  Saturdays  at  3:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Hale. 
Solar  Physics  (continued).    DM.    (2)  2:00 

Prerequisite :      General    Astronomy    and    Ad- 
vanced Physics. 
Astro-Physical  Research.    (4) 


Db.  See. 
♦  Research  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Secular  TicUU 

Friction  and  in  Cosmogony.    DM.    (40) 
General  Astronomy  (continued).    DM.    (41)  - 

Dr.  Laves. 
♦Theory  of  a  Rotating  Body.    DM.    (42) 

Prerequisite :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  Analytical  Mechanics. 
♦Special  Perturbations.    (43)    DM. 

Prerequisite:    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Orbits. 

Dr.  See  and  Dr.  Laves.  * 
♦Astronomical  Seminar.    (44) 

Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:00 


XIX.   PHYSICS. 
R 
Summer  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Miohelsoiv.    (R  26) 
♦1.  Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 
♦2.  Graduate  Course.    10  or  18  hrs.  a  week,  3DM  or 
DMM.  1130 

Prerequisite :    Advanced  course  in    General 
Physics. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Miohelsoiv.    (R  26) 
♦Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 

Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 
♦Special  Graduate  Course.    DM  or  DMM.    (2) 

Lectures :  Thursday-Friday,  11:30 
Laboratory  work,  Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 
Prerequisites :    Advanced  Course  in  General 
Physics. 
Spectrum  Analysis.    M.    (7) 

Throughout  Quarter,  11:30 

Associate  Professor  Stratton.    (R  29) 
General  Physics.    (Advanced).    }^  DM.    (3) 

Lectures:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  10:30 
Prerequisites :    Differential  and  Integral  Cal 
cuius. 

Laboratory  Methods.    DM.    (11) 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth.    (R  13) 
General  Physics.    (Advanced).    >i  DM.    (3) 

Lectures :  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  10:30 
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Laboratory  Practice.    (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Monday-Friday,  2:00-5:00 
Design  and  Construction  of  Instruments  of  Pre- 
cision.   DM.    (10) 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Hbad  Professor  Michblson.    (R26) 
'•'Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 

Monday-Friday,  2 :00-6 :00. 
"^  Special  Graduate  Course.    DM.  or  DMM.    (2) 

Lectures:  Thursday  and  Friday  11 :30 

Laboratory  work :  Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 

Prerequisite :  Advanced  Course  in  General 

Physics. 

Velocity  of  Light.   M.    (8)  M.  throughout  Quarter. 

11:30 
General  Physics  (Advanced).     ^DM.     (3) 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  10:30. 

Associate  Professor  Stratton.    (R29) 
General  Physics  (Advanced).    KDM.    (3) 

Lectures :  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10 :30 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth.    (R  13) 

Design  and  Construction  of  Instruments  of  Pre- 
cision.   DM.    (10) 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  9:30 
Theory  of  Heat    DM.    (U) 

Monday- Wednesday,  10:30 
Laboratory  Practice  (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Monday-Friday,  2 :00-5 :00 
Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 

Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Miohelson. 
*  Research  Course,    DMM.    (1) 

Monday-Friday,  2 :  00-6 :  00. 
"^  Special  Graduate  Course.    DM.  or  DMM.    (2) 

Lectures :  Thursday  and  Friday,  11 :30. 

Laboratory  work  :  Monday-Friday,  2 :00-6 :  00. 

Prerequisite:   Advanced  Course  in  General 

Physics. 

Application  of  Interference  Methods.    M.    (9)    M. 

or  throughout  Quarter  11 :  30. 

General  Physics  (Advanced).    }^DM.    (3) 

Lectures :  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  10 :  30 

Associate  Professor  Stratton. 
General  Physics  (Advanced).    ^DM.    (3) 

Lectures :  Tuesday,  Thursday,  10 :  30 
Prerequisites :  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 


Laboratory  Practice  (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Monday-Saturday,  2 :  00-^  :00. 
Electrical  Measurements.    DM.    (13) 

Monday-Saturday,  2 :00-5 :  00 
Prerequisite  :  General  Physics  (Advanced). 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 
Research  Methods.    DM.    (12) 

Monday-Thursday,  9  :30 
Theory  of  Reduction  of  Observations.    DM.    (15) 

Monday-Friday. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 


K. 

Special  fees  will  be  charged  to  students   taking 
Laboratory  Courses  in  Chemistry  as  follows: 

$5.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Minor  Course. 
$10.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Major  Course. 
In  no  case,  however,  will  a  student,  taking  several 
courses  in  Chemistry,  be  charged  more  than  $10.00  a 
quarter. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Nef. 
Special  Chapters  of  Organic  Chemistry.    ^  M.   2d 
Term.    (25)  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  11:30 

*  Research    Work   for   Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    MM.    Second  Term.     (20) 

AssisTAirr  Professor  Schneider. 
Special  Chapters  of  Inorg^anic  Chemistry.     %  DM. 
(12)  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  2:00 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 

Qualitative  Analysis.      Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  DMM.    (5) 
Prerequisite:    General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Quantitative  Analysis.     Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  DMM.    (7) 
Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Work.    DM  or  DMM.    (14) 
Prerequisite  :  See  Course  (13),  Autumn  Quarter. 

"^Research  Work  for    Ph.D.  Thesis.     Inorganic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Dr.  Stieglitz. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DMM.    (2) 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 

Thursdays,  11:30 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  2:00-5:00 
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*  Research    Work    for    Ph.  D.   Thesis.    Ors^anic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 
Special  Organic  Preparations.    DMM.    (19b) 

Dr.  Curtiss. 

General  Organic  Chemistry.    DMM.    (10)  8:90 

Prerequisites:   General  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 

Organic  Preparations.    DM  or  DMM.    (19) 

Prerequisites :  See  Course  (18),  Autumn  Quarter. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Professor  Nef. 
Organic  Chemistry.    DM.    (9) 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  11:30 
Prerequisite :    General    Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 
Organic   Preparations:    Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  DMM.    (18) 

Prerequisites:  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Mineralogy  (for  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.)  and  Organic  Chemistry, 
(although  it  may  be  taken  simultaneously  in 
connection  with  lectures  on  Organic  Chemis- 
try). Those  intending  to  pursue  research 
work  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  will  be  required 
to  take  this  course  as  a  Triple  Minor,  and 
those  intending  to  pursue  research  work  in 
Organic  Chemistry  will  be  required  to  take 
the  course  as  a  Triple  Major. 
^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 

Chemistry.    Laboratory  work.    DMM.    (20) 
Journal  Meetings.  (21) 

Assistant  Professor  Smith. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DM.    (1) 

First  Term.    Monday-Friday,  11 :  30 
Second  Term.    Monday-Wednesday,  11:30 
Laboratory.    Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:00-5:00 
Prerequisite :  Academic  College  course  in  Phys- 
ics, including  laboratory  work. 
A  continuous  course  through  three  Quarters. 
General  Chemistry.    Chiefly  laboratory  work.    M. 
(3)    Second  Term. 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Dr.  Lenqfeld. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Lectures.    }{ ^^' 

(11) 

Prerequisite  :    Course  (1),  or  equivalent. 


Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations.    DM  or  DMM. 

(13) 

Prerequisites:  Qualitative  and  QnantitatiTe 
Analysis,  Mineralogy,  and  a  reading  know^l- 
edge  of  French  and  German.  Those  inteDd- 
ing  to  pursue  research  work  in  Organie 
Chemistry  will  be  required  to  take  this  course 
as  a  Triple  Minor;  those  intending  to  engage 
in  Inorganic  Research  will  be  required  to  take 
the  course  as  a  Triple  Major. 

^Theoretical  Chemistry.     Lectures.     J^  DM.    (15> 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  8:90 

Prerequisites:    Physics,   General  Organic  and 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 

^Research   Work   for   Ph.D.    Thesis.     Inorganic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Dr.  Stieglitz. 
Qualitative  Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.     DM  or 

DMM.    (4) 

Prerequisite:  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Quantitative   Analysis.    Laboratory    Work.    DM 

or  DMM.    (6) 

Prerequisite :    Qualitative  Analysis. 
^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.     Thesis.     Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 
The  Carbohydrates  and  Complex   Hydrocarbons. 

^  DM.    (23)  Monday  and  Thursday,  8:30 

Prerequisite :    Organic  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Ikuta. 
The  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors.    ^  DM.    (27) 

Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Nef.    (K  14) 
Organic  Chemistry    (continued).    DM.    (9)    11:30 
Organic  Preparations.     Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  DMM.    (18) 
Prerequisites :  See  Course  (18),  Autumn  Quarter. 

^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 

Chemistry.    Laboratory  Work.    DMM.    (20) 
Journal  Meetings.    (21)  Fridays,  4:30 

Assistant  Professor  Smith.    (K  20  and  36) 
General    Inorg^anic   Chemistry  (continued).     DM. 
(1)  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  11:30 

Laboratory,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  2:00-5:00 
General  Chemistry  (continued).      Chiefly    labora- 
tory work.    DM.    (3)   Same  hours  as  Course  (1) 
*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 
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Or.  Stieolitz.    (K  24) 

QualitatiTe    Analysis.      Laboratory    Work.    DM 
orDMM.    (4) 
Prerequisite :    General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Quantitative    Analysis.     Laboratory   Work.    DM 
orDMM.    (6) 
Prerequisite :    Qualitative  Analysis. 

^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis.      Chiefly  labora- 
tory work.    %  DM.    (8) 
Prerequisite:    General  Chemistry. 

Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives.    ^  DM.    (24) 

Monday  and  Thursday,  8:30 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

Ok.  Lei^gfeld.    (K  20) 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    ^DM.    (11) 

Lectures:  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  8:30 
Prerequisite :    Course  (1),  or  equivalent. 
Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations.     DM  or  DMM. 
(13) 
Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 

Theoretical  Chemistry  (continued).     J^  DM.      (15) 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8:30 
Prerequisites :  See  Autumn  Quarter. 

"^Research    Work   for    Ph.D.    Thesis.    Inorganic 
ChemUtry.    DMM.    (20) 

Physico- Chemical    Methods.      Laboratory    work. 
J^DM.    (22) 
Prerequisite :   Quantitative  Analysis. 

Dr.  Cubtiss. 

*HUtory  of  Chemistry.     }{  DM.    (17) 

Prerequisites :  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Ikuta. 

The  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors,    ^i  DM.    (27) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Nef. 
Organic  Chemistry  (concluded).    M.    Ist  Term.    (9) 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  11:30 

Organic  Preparations.    Laboratory  Work.    DM  or 
DMM.    First  Term.    (18) 
Prerequisites :   See  Autumn  Q  larter. 

"^Research     Work   for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 
Chemistry.    MM.    (20)    First  Term. 


AssisTAin^  Professor  Smith. 
General    Inorganic    Chemistry   (concluded). 

DM.    (1)     Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  11 :  30 
Laboratory,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:00-5:00 
General  Chemistry  (continued).    DM.    (3) 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Dr.  Lengfeld. 
Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    ^  DM.    (11) 

Lectures:  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  8:30 
Prerequisites :    Course  (1)  or  equivalent. 
Advanced   Inorganic  Preparations.    DM  or  DMM. 
(13) 
Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 

^Theoretical  Chemistry  (continued).    }^  DM.    (15) 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8:30 

Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 
Gas  Analysis.    DM.    (28) 

Prerequisite :    Quantitative  Analysis. 

Dr.  Stieolitz. 
Qualitative  Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.      DM  or 

DMM.    (4) 

Prerequisite :    General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Quantitative   Analysis.     Laboratory  Work.     DM 

orDMM.    (6) 

Prerequisite :    Qualitative  Analysis. 
Advanced  Qualitative  Spectrum  Analysis.   !4  DM. 

(16) 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Dr.  Curtiss. 
The  Aromatic  Series.    >^  DM.    (26) 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  8:30 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
W. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Chambbrliiv  and  Professor  Salis- 
bury. 
Special  Geology.    M  or  MM.    (24) 
Professional  Geology.    (28) 
Independent  Field  Work.    (29) 
Professor  Salisbury. 
Geographic   Geology   (at   the   University).      MM. 
1st  Term.    (9)  9:30-11:30 

Prerequisites:    Physiography,  Elementary  Ge- 
ology, Elementary  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 
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Field  Geology.    (Selected   localities  in    the   field, 
centering  in  1894  about  Devirs  Lake, Wisconsin.) 
2d  Term.    MM  and  M.    (27) 
Prerequisites :    Course  (9)  or  its  equivalent. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 
Seminar.     (26) 

Principles    and    Working    Methods    of    Geology. 
DM  or  DMM.     (23)  10:30 

Prerequisites:    Courses  (9)  and  (11),  or    their 
equivalents ;  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. 
Professional  Geology.    DM.    (28) 

Hkad  Pkopessor  Chamberlin  and  Pbofessor  Salis- 
bury. 
Special  Geology.     M  or  MM.    (24) 
Local  Field  Geology.    (25) 

Professor  Salisbury. 
Geographic  Geology.      DM  or  DMM.    (9)       11:30 
Prerequisites  :   Physiography,  Elementary  Geol- 
ogy, Physics,  and  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  Work  in  Geographic  Geology.    (10) 
Open  to  members  of  Course  (9)  only. 

Associate  Professor  Iddinos. 
Crystallography.     M.     1st  Term.    (2)  9:30 

Prerequisites:    Physics  and    Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 

Physical  Mineralogy.     M.    2d  Term.    (3)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Course  (2). 
Petrography.     DM  (or  DMM).    (6)  2:00 

Prerequisites:    Courses  (2)  and  (3). 
Dr.  Quereau. 
Introduction  to  Palaeontologic  Geology.    (17a) 

Prerequisites  :    2k)6Iogy  and  General  Geology. 
Special    Palaeontologic   Geology.      DM  or  DMM. 

(19)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Chamberlin.    (W) 
Principles    and    Working    Methods   of    Geology 
(continued).    DM  or  DMM.    (23)  10:30 

Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 
Seminar.     (26) 
Professional  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (28) 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin  and  Professor  Salis- 
bury.   (W) 
Special  Geology  (continued).    M  or  MM.    (24) 


Professor  Salisbury.    (W) 

Stractural   Geology   and    Continental    Evolution 
DM  or  DMM.    (11)  11:30 

Prerequisites:  Course  (9),  Geology.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Pe- 
trology. 

General  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (12)  9:30 

Not  open  to  Academic  College  students,  except 
in  cases  of  special  fitness. 

Dynamic  Geography.    1  or  more  MM  or  M. 

Prerequisites:  Courses  (9)  and  (11),  or  their 
equivalents. 

Associate  Professor  Iddinos.    (W) 
Descriptive  Mineralogy.    DM.    (4)  9:30 

Prerequisites:  Courses  (2)  and  (3). 

Petrography.    DMM  or  DM.    (6)  2:00 

Prerequisites :    Courses  (2)  and  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Penrose.    (W) 
Economic  Geology.    DM.    (14)  8:30 

Prerequisites :    Courses  (4)  and  (11) ;  also  Inor 

ganic  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits.    DM.    (15) 

Prerequisite :    Courses  (5),  (6),  and  (14);  Geolpgy 

Dr.  Quereau.    fW) 

Palaeontologic  Geology.  Paleozoic  Life.  DM  or 
DMM.    (18)  2:00 

Prerequisite  :    Course  (17a),  Geolpgy. 

Special  Palaeontologic  Geology.  DM  or  DMM. 
(19)  10:30 

Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 
Seminar.    (26) 
Geologic  Life  Development    DM.    (16)  10:30 

Prerequisites:    Zoology,  Botany,  Course  11  or 

12,  Geology. 
Professional  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (28) 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin  and  Professor  Salis 

BURY. 

Special  Geology  (continued).    M  or  MM.    (24) 
Local  Field  Geology  (continued).    (25) 

Associate  Professor  Iddinos. 

Descriptive  Mineralogy.    DM.   (4)  9:30 

Prerequisites:  Courses  (2)  and  (3). 
Petrography.    DMM  or  DM.   (6)  11:30 

Prerequisites :    Courses  (2)  and  (3). 
Petrology.    M  or  MM.    (7) 
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Paleontologic  Geology.    Mesozoic  Life.    DMM  or 

DM.    (18) 
Special  Palsontologic  Geology.      DM  or  DMM. 

(19)  

XXn.    ZOOLOGY. 
K. 
Special  fees  will    be  charged   to  students  taking 
Laboratory  Courses  in   Zoology,  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology, Physiology,  and  Neurology  as  follows : 
$5.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Minor  Course. 
$10.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Major  Course. 

Summer  Quarter, 
fisAD  Professor  Whitmaiv. 

*    Marine  Biology  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Wood's  HoU. 

Autumn  Qtmrter. 
Hrad  Professor  Whitman. 

'''Embryology.  Higher  Invertebrates.  Research. 
DMM.    (1)  4:00 

Prerequisites:  The  introductory  Courses  in  Em- 
bryology, Anatomy,  and  Histology. 
♦Seminar.    DM.   (2)    Biweekly. 
£>R.  Wheeler. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  DM.  or 
DMM.  (9)  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work.  9:30 
Prerequisite :  General  Biology. 

£>R.  Jordan. 

Special  Bacteriology. 
Prerequisites : 
teriolpgy. 

Dr.  WatasA. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell.  Research 
Course.    DM.    (6)  10:30 

Winter  Qtmrter, 
Head  Professor  Whitman.    (K  22) 

"^Embryology.    Higher  Invertebrates.    DMM.    (3) 

4:00 
For  prerequisites  see  Autumn  Quarter. 

*Seminar.    DM.    (4)    Bi-weekly. 
Dr.  Wheeler.    (R  37) 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  (con- 
tinued). DM.  or  DMM.  (10)  Lectures  and 
Laboratory  Work.  9:30-12: 30 

For  Prerequisites  see  Autumn  Quarter. 


DM  or  DMM.    (12)        8:30 
General  Biology,  General  Bac- 


Dr.  Jordan.    (K  13) 
Special  Bacteriology.    DM.  or  DMM.    (U)        8:30 
Prerequisites:    General  Biology,  General  Bac- 
teriology. 

Dr.  Watas6.    (K  37) 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell  (continued). 
DM.    (7)  10:30 

Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Whitman. 
*  Embryology.  Tectonics  of  the  Vertebrate  Embryo. 
DMM.    (5)  4:00 

Prerequisites:     The     introductory   courses    in 
Morphology. 

Dr.  Wheeler. 
Vertebrate  Embryology.    DMM.    (11)     9:30-12:30 
Prerequisites :  General  Biology,  Histology,  and 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

Dr.  Jordan. 

Special  Bacteriology.  DM  or  DMM.  (16)  8:30 
Prerequisites:  General  Biology,  General  Bac- 
teriology. 

General  Bacteriology.    DM.    (17)  9:30 

Dr.  WatasI:. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell  (continued). 
DM.    (8) 

XXin.    ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 
K  37. 
Laboratory  Fees,  see  Department  XXII. 
Summer  Qtmrter, 
Mr.  Etoleshtmer. 
Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissues     for     Histological     Study.     M.     1st 
Term.    (1) 
ElemenU  of  Histology.    M.    2d  Term.    (2) 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Eyoleshther. 
Mammalian  Anatomy.    M.    1st  Term.    (1) 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  2:00-5:00 

Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 

Tissues  for  Histological  Study.    M.    2d  Term. 

(2)  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  2: 00-5: 00 

Prerequisite :    Course  (1). 

Winter  Quarter, 
Mr.  Etoleshymer. 
Elements  of  Histology.    M.    1st  Term.    (3) 
Prerequisite :    Course  (2). 

Thursday  and  Friday,  2:00-5:00 
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Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissues  for  Histological  Study  (repeated).  M. 
2d  Term.    (2a)    Thursday  and  Friday,  2.-00-5.-00 

Mammalian  Anatomy.    DM.    (4) 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mb.  Eycleshtmeb. 
ComparatiTe  Histology.    DM.    (5) 

Prerequisites :    Courses  (2  or  2a)  and  (4). 
Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissues  for  Histological  Study  (repeated).    M. 
1st  Term.    (2b) 
Elements   of   Histology  (repeated).    M.    2d  Term. 
(3a)  

XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 
R. 


Spring  Quarter. 

Db.  LaNGLE. 

General  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiology.  DM.  (U) 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  2:00-5:00 

Special  Physiology  of  the  Peripheral  Nervous  Sys- 
tem.   DM.    (10) 


Summer  Quarter, 
Db.  Lingle. 
Physiology  of  Digestion,  Secretion,  and   Metabol- 
ism.     DM     or     DMM.      (6)     Lectures     and 
Laboratory  work. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  (2)  and  (5). 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Loeb. 

*  Original   luTestigation  in  Physiology.  DMM.  (1) 

9:30 
Advanced  Physiology.    DM    or  DMM.     (2)    11:30 
PhjTsiology   of   the  Sense  Organs   and    the  Peri- 
pheral and  Central  Nervous  System.    DM.    (3) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  and  Sat.,  10:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Loeb.    (R  34  and  38) 

*  Original  Investigation  in  Physiology  (continued). 

DMM.    (1)  9:30 

Advanced  Physiology.  DM  or  DMM.  (2)  2:00 
Physiology  of  Circulation,  Respiration,  and  Animal 

Heat.    (4)  Mon.,  Wed..  Fri.,  and  Sat,  10:30 

Prerequisite:  Course  (2). 

Db.  Lingle.    (R  36) 
Physiology  of  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Metabol- 
ism.   DM    or  DMM.    (6) 

Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday,  2:00-5:00 
General  Laboratory  Work.    DM.    (7) 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2:00-^:00 


XXV.    NEUROLOGY. 
K  14  and  42. 

Summer  Quarter. 

Pbofessob  Donaldson. 

The  Derelopment  of  the  Central  Nerrons  System. 
DM.    (5)  Thursday,  8:30 

Prerequisites:   Histology  and  Embryology. 

♦Seminar.    DM.    (6)  Friday, 8:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Db.Meyeb.    (K42) 
The  Architecture  of  the  Central  Nenrons  System. 
DM.    (1)        Wednesday,  9:00-11:00;  3:00-6:00 

Prerequisite:    General  Histology. 

Winter  Quarter. 

Pbofessob  Donaldson.  (K  14  and  42) 
Anatomy  of  the  Special  Sense   Organs.    M.    1st 

Term.    (2).  Thursday,  8:30 

Prerequisite:  General  Histology. 
The  Growth  and  Phjrsical  Characters  of  the  3rain 

as  related  to  the  Intelligence.    M.     2d  Term. 

(3)  Thursday,  8:30 

Prerequisite:  General  Histology. 
♦Seminar.    DM.    (6)  Friday,  8:30 

Spring  Quarter, 

Pbofessob  Donaldson.    (K  14  and  42) 
Doctrine  of  Localization  of  Function  in  the  Cere- 
bral Cortex.    DM.  (4)  Thursday,  8:30 
Prerequisites:    Histology  and  Elementary  Phy- 
siology. 

♦Seminar.    DM.    (6)  Friday. 8:30 

Db.  Meyeb.    (K  14  and  42) 
Twelve  Lectures  with  demonstrations.    M.  (7) 

Friday,  3:00-5:00 
An  introduction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Central  Nervous  System. 
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XXVI.    PALEONTOLOGY. 
W  3d  Floor. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Baur. 

PalaMmtological  Field  Work.    DM.    (6) 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 

Seffliiiar  in  Phylogeny.    (M)    (3)  3:00 

*  Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Liring  and  Extinct 

Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5) 

Daily  8:30-12:30,  2:00-4:00 
Prerequisites:  Comparative  Osteology  and  Phy- 
logeny of  Vertebrates. 

Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 

^ComparatiTe  Osteology  and  Phylogeny  of  Verte- 
brates. M.  (2)  2hr8.  aweek.  11:30 
Prerequisites:  Vertebrate  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Embryology,  Geology. 
'•'Seminar  in  Phylogeny.  M.  (3)  3:00 
"•^  Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 
Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5). 

Daily,  8:30-12:30,  2:00-4:00 
For  Prerequisites  see  Autumn  Quarter. 
Laboratory   Work   in   Comparative  Osteology  of 
Living  and  Extinct  Vertebrates.    In  connec- 
tion with  course  (2).    (4)  2:00-4:00 

Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 

*  Comparative  Osteology  and  Phylogeny  of  Verte- 

brates (continued).  M.  (2)  2  hrs.  a  week.  11:30 
'('Seminar  in  Phylogeny.    M    (3)  3:00 

Laboratory  Work  in   Comparative   Osteology  of 

Living  and  Extinct  Vertebrates.    (4) 

*  Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 

Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5)  8:30-12:30 

2:00-4:00 


XXVU.    BOTANY. 
W  3d  Floor. 


Summer  Quarter, 
Mr.  Clarke. 

Special  Laboratory  Work.    MM  or  DM.    (6) 


Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Coulter. 
Plant  Morphology.    Lectures.    14  DM.    (1) 

Saturdays,  9:30 
Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    1J4  DM.    (4) 

Saturdays,  10:30-12:30 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Plant  Evolution.    Lectures  and  class  Discussions. 

DM.    (7)  8:30 

Prerequisite:    Elementary  Botany  in  College  or 

High  School.    Open  to  the  Academic  Colleges. 

Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Coulter. 
Plant  Anatomy.    Lectures.    yiDU.    (2) 

Saturdays,  9:30 
Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    1^  DM.    (5) 

Saturdays,  10:30-12:30 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Plant  Evolution  (repeated).     Lectures  and  Class 

Discussions.    DM.    (7)  8:30 

Prerequisite  :    Elementary  Botany  in  College  or 

High  School.    Open  to  the  Academic  Colleges. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Coulter. 
Plant  Physiology.    Lectures.    ^  DM.    (3) 

Saturdays,  9:30 
Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    l>i  DM.    (6) 

Saturdays,  10:30-12:30 

Note  :  During  other  days  of  the  week  Laboratory  Work  will 
be  assigned  by  Professor  Coulter.  Courses  (1,  2  or  3)  and  (4-6) 
or  (1-6)  must  be  taken  together.  Eight  hours*  laboratory  work 
will  be,  with  the  lectures,  a  DM;  or  eighteen  hours  a  DMM. 
Primarily  for  (Graduate  Students ;  open  also  to  the  University 
Colleges.  

XXVIII.    ELOCUTION. 
K  Theatre. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clark. 
AdTanced  Elocution.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (2). 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mr.  Clark. 

Reading  Aloud.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.    (4) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00 

Dramatic  Reading.    M.    (5) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  3:00 
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Note.— The  following  is  a  List  of  the  titles  of  courses  to  be  gxven.  in  the  Academic  Colleges  from  July  1. 1894,  to  July  1, 18K. 
For  full  doBcriptioQ   of  the  courses  consult  the  Annual  Reoisteb  and  the  Dbpabtscental  Pbogrammbs.    The  number  of 
each  course  in  tbo  Registes  is  indicated  by  the  figure  in  parentheses  following  the  title  of  the  course. 


REGISTRATION.— SftuitnU  in  rendence  must  register  for  the  Winter  Quarter  on  or  before  December  1.  The  registratisn 
card  will  be  filled  out  in  consultation  with  the  Dean.    The  Dean  may  be  consulted  at  his  Office  Hours. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  must  register  on  or 
before  January  2,  1895.  Registration  after  this  day  may  be  secured  only^  (x)  by  special  pennisaion  granted  by  the  Dean,  and  (a)  after 
the  payment  of  a  special  fee  of  five  dollars. 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
C3-8. 
Atitumn  Quarter. 
Professor  A.  C.  Miller  and  Mr.  Hill. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  DM.  (1)  8:30. 
Open  only  to  students  who  elect  lA  or  IB  in 
the  Winter  Quarter. 

Winter  Qtuirter. 

Note.— Either  1 A  or  IB  is  required  of  students  who  took 
Course  1  in  the  Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller.    (C  3) 

Advanced  Political  Economy.    DM.    (lA)  8:30 

Mr.  Hill.    (C  5) 

Descriptive  Political  Economy.    DM.    (IB)  8:30 


111.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

C.  1,  9, 10, 12. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Mr.  Conger. 

Geography    of    Europe.    An   Introduction    to    the 
History  of  Europe.  DM.  (71,  repeated).        11:30 


Mr.  Conger. 


Autumn  Quarter. 


Geography  of    Europe.     An    Introduction    to    the 
History    of    Europe.    DM.    (71)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Conger.    (C  9) 
Geography  of  Europe  (repeated).    DM.    (71)    11:30 
Geog^raphy  of  South  and  Central  America.    DM. 
(73)  2:00 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mr.  Conger. 

Geography  of  Europe  (repeated).    DM.    (71) 


IV.    HISTORY. 
C  5-8. 
Summer  Qtuirter. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher  and  Mb.  Conger. 

The  Mediaeval  Period.    DM.    (1)  8:30 

Mb.  Conoeb. 
Geography  of  Europe.    DM.  (See  Political  Science, 
Course  71). 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assoclate  Pbofessob  Thatcher. 
The  Medieval  Period  (repeated).    DM.  (1) 


Section  A. 
Section  C. 

11:30 
9:30 

Mb.  Congeb. 

The  Medieval  Period  (repeated).   DM.  (1) 
Section  B. 

10:30 

The  Modern  Period.    DM.    (2) 
Section  A. 

2:00 

Mb.  Cattebatj.. 

The  Modern  Period.    DM.    (2) 

Section  B.  11:30 
Mb.  Congeb. 

Geography  of  Europe.  DM.   (See  Political  Science, 

Course  71.)  8:30 

Winter  Qtuirter. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Thatcheb.    (C  8) 
The  Medieval  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (1) 
Section  A. 

Mb.  Conqeb.    (C  8) 
The  Medieval  Period.    DM.    (1) 

Section  B. 
The  Modern  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (2) 


Section  A. 


10:30 

8:30 
9:30 
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Mb.  CATTERAI.L.      (C  7) 

The  Modern  Penod.    DM.    (2) 

Section  B. 
Mb.  Conger.    (C  9) 

Geography  of  Europe  (repeated).    DM. 

(See  Political  Science,  Course  71.) 


10:30 
11:30 


Spring  Qtmrter. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Conger. 

The  Medieval  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (1) 
Mb.  Conger  and  Mr.  Catterall. 

The  Modern  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (2)  8:30 

Mr.  Conger. 

Geography  of  Enrope  (repeated).    DM.    (See  Polit- 
ical Science,  Course  71).  11:30 

NoTB.— Coaraee  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  stadents  who 
ntend  to  present  thenuielTes  as  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree.    They  are  accordingly  repeated  each  Quarter. 


XI.    THE  GREEK  LANOUAOE    AND  LITERATURE. 
B  2-«. 

Summer  Qttarter, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Owen. 

Xenophon.     (Memorabilia);    Plato    (Apology    and 
Crito).    DMM.    (2;  8:30  and  3:00 

Dr.  Husset. 

Readings  and  Studies  in  the  Odyssey.  M.  2d  Term. 
(10)  10:30 

Mr.  Heidbl. 

Demosthenes  as  an  Orator  and  a  Man.    M.    2d 
Term.    (11)  11:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Professor  Tarbell. 

Two  Plays  of  Enripides.    DM.    (5)  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Castle. 
Xenophon    (Memorabilia);    Plato    (Apology    and 
Crito).    DM.    (2)  9:30 

Mr.  W.  B.  Owen. 
Homer  (Selections  from  the  Odyssey).  DM.  (3)  10:30 
Homer   (Iliad,   Books   I-III).     Review   of  Greek 
Grammar. 

Intended  for  students  entering  with  Greek  (1) 
and  (2)  only.  This  course  will  not  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  three  required  Majors  in  Greek. 
DM.    (1)  9:30 


Winter  Quarter, 
Professor  Shoret  (with  Mr.  Owen).     (B  2) 

Homer  (Iliad).    DM.    (18)  11:30 

Assistant  Professor  Castle.    (B  7) 
Xenophon  (Memorabilia);   Plato  (Apology  of    Soc- 
rates).   DM.    (2)  10:30 

Mr.  W.  B.  Owen.     (B  2) 
Homer   (Iliad,    Books   I-III).      Reriew  of  Greek 
Grammar.    DM.    (1)  8:30 

Intended  for  students  entering  with  Greek  (1) 
and  (2)  only.  This  course  will  not  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  three  required  Majors  in  Greek. 

Spring  Quarter,    Revised. 
Assistant  Professor  Castle. 
Lysias  (Selected  Orations)  and    Isocrates   (Pane- 
gyricus).    M.    (4)  9:30 

Not  open  to  students  who  take  Course  2. 
Attic  Orators.    DM.    (17) 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE. 

B2-8. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Moore. 
Livy;  the  Writing  of  Latin.    M.    Second  Term.   (6) 

9:30 
Horace  (Odes).    M.    Second  Term.    (7)  10:30 

Mr.  Walker. 

Cicero  (de  Senectute);  the  Writing  of  Latin.    M. 

First  Term.    (4)  9:30 

Terence.    M.    First  Term.    (5)  10:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Terence  (Phormio) ;  Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola) ;  the  Writing  of  Latin.    DM.    (5a)    9:30 
Horace   (Odes);    Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   DM.    (6a)  10:30 

Mr.  C.  H.  Moore. 
Cicero  (de  Senectute);     Livy  (Books  I   and  II); 
the  Writing  of  LaUn.    Section  1.    DM.    (4a) 

8:30 
Mr.  Walker. 

Cicero   (de  Senectute);    Livy  (Books  I   and  II); 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM.    (4b) 

9:30 
Cicero  (Orations).    DM.    (1)  8:30 
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Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Miller.    (B  6) 

Cicero       i     >enectute);    Livy  (Books  I   and  II); 
the  Writing:  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM.    (4c) 

9:30 
Horace   (Odes) ;    Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.    DM.    (6b)  10:30 
Prerequisite :    Courses  4  and  5, 

Me.  C.  H.  Moore.    (B  6  and  8) 

Cicero  (de  Senectute);     Livy  (Books  I   and  II); 
the  Writing:  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM.    (4d) 

8:30 
Terence  (Phormio);   Tacitns  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;    the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM. 
(5b)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  4. 

Mr.  Walker,    (B  7  and  8) 
Terence  (Phormio);    Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;    the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM. 
(5c)  10:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  4. 
Virgil  (iEueid).    DM.    (2)  8:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  1. 
Open  only  to  students  in  the  course  in  Science. 

Mk.  Cordis.     (B  8) 
Cicero    { Letters ).       ( Academic    College    elective 
course.)    DM.    (7)  10:30 

Open    to    students   who   have   completed    the 

required  three  majors  in  Latin. 

CouFBes  1,  2,  and  3  (which  are  to  be  taken  in 
this  order)  are  open  only  to  students  in  the 
course  in  Science,  and  are  required  of  them. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  (which  are  to  be  taken  in 
this  order)  are  required  of  students  in  the 
courses  in  Arts  and  Letters. 

The  elective  Courses  7  and  8  are  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  Courses  4,  5,  and  6. 


Mr, 


Spring  Quarter, 


Cicero    (the    Tusculan    Disputations).    (Academic 
College  elective  course.)    DM.    (8) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Miller. 
Terence  (Phormio);    Tacitns  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola);   the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM. 

(5d) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Moore. 

Cicero  (de  Senectute);    Livy    (Books  I   and   II); 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    DM.    (4e) 


Terence  (Phormio);  Tacitns  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;  the  Writing  of  Latin.  Section  2.  DM. 
(5e) 

Horace  (Odes);  Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   Section  1.    DM.    (6c) 

Mb.  Walker. 
Horace  (Odes);    Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   Section  2.    DM.    (6d) 
Selections  from  Ovid,  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Cicero's 
LeUers.    DM.    (3) 


XIII.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

B  12-16. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Mr.  Howland. 

French.    Chardenars  Grammar  and  Knapp's  Read- 
ings.   DM.  8:90 

Autumn  Quarter. 

ElemenUry  French.    DM.    (1)  11:90 

Mr.  HowLAicD. 
ElemenUry  French.    DM.    (1)  10:30 

Miss  Wallace. 

ElemenUry  Spanish.    DM.    (23)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Howland.    (B  12) 

ElemenUry  French  (continued).    DM.    (2)      10:30 
Dr.  de  Poyen-Bellisle.    (B  15) 

ElemenUry  French.    DM.    (1)  11:30 

Miss  Wallace. 

Spanish.    Knapp's  Spanish  Readings ;  Composition. 
DM.    (24)  10:30 

Spanish.    Course  23  (repeated).    DM.    (23)        8:30 
Spring  Quarter. 
AssisTAirr  Professor  Bergeron. 

Elementary  French  (continued).    DM.    (3)      11:30 
Mr.  Rowland. 

ElemenUry  French  (continued).    DM.    (3)      10:30 
Dr.  de  Poyen-Bbllisle. 

ElemenUry  French  (continued).    DM.    (2)      11:30 
Miss  Wallace. 

Spanish  Adranced  Modem  Reading^.    Pftrdo  Bazto; 
Pascual  Lopez.    DM.   (25)  10:30 
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XIY.   THE  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
B  9-11. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  CuTmvG. 

German  Lyrics.    DM.    (33)  10:30 

For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (2). 

I>B.  VON  Klehzb. 

Elementary  Course.    DMM.    (29)        8:30  and  11 -.30 
Required  of  all  Academic  College  students 
who  entered  without  German. 

Mb.  Mulfinoer. 

Modem  Prose.    DM.    (31)  2K)0 

For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (1). 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Cutting. 

Elementary  Conrse.    DMM.    (29)         8*.30  and  3K)0 
For  students  who  enter  without  German. 

Assistant  Professor  Schmidt- Wartenbebg. 

Modem  Prose.    DM.    (31)  8:30 

For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (1). 

Mb.  Wood. 

Intermediate  Course.    DM.    (30)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  (29)  or  its  equivalent. 

Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Cutting.    (B  9) 

Early  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.    DM.    (34)     8:30 
For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (1)  and  (2). 
Prerequisite :  Course  (31)  or  its  equivalent. 

Mb.  Mulfinoer.    (B  10) 

Elementary  Conrse.  DMM.  (29)  8:30  and  3:30 

For  students  who  enter  without  German. 
Intermediate  Course.    DM.    (30)  11:30 

Prerequisite :  Course  (29)  or  its  equivalent. 

Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Schmidt-Wabtenbebg. 
Outline  Study  of  Goethe's  Works.   DM.  (35)  10:30 
For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (2). 

Dr.  von  Klbnze. 
Intermediate  Course*    DM.    (30)  8:30 

Prerequisite :  Course  (29)  or  its  equivalent. 


Mr.  Wood. 
Elementary  Course.    DMM.    (29)      8:30  and  11: 
For  students  who  enter  without  German. 


30 


XV. 


THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
AND   RHETORIC. 

D8-10. 


Summer  Quarter. 

Profbssob  L.  a.  Shebman. 
Studies  in  the  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare.    DM. 
(1) 
Mb.  Hebbioe. 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.    DM.    (1) 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Academic  Col- 
leges. Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(lA)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes,  and 
exercises  for  one  Quarter.  2: 00. 

Daily  Themes.    DM.    (7) 
Mb.  "Lovett. 
English  Literature.    A  course  in  the  study  of  Mas- 
terpieces :    Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  Swift, 
Scott,  Browning,  Tennyson.    2  MM.    First  and 
Second  Terms.    (10) 

Autumn  Quarter. 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Tolman  and  Miss  Reynolds. 
English  Literature.    DM.    (10) 
Prerequisite  :   Course  (1  A). 
Required  of  all  Academic  College  students. 

Section  a,  10:30 
Section  b,   2:00 

Messes.  Hebbiok,  Lovett,  and  Lewis. 
Rhetoric  and  English   Composition.  DM.    (1) 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Academic  Col- 
leges.  Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(1  A)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes, 
and  exercises  for  one  Quarter. 

Section  a,  10:30 
Section  b,  11:30 
Section  c    2:00 
(1  C)  Twelve  papers  of  a  minimum  length  of 
400  words  are  required  of  each  student  during 
the  last  three  Quarters  of  his  course  in  the  Aca- 
demic Colleges.  Consultation  Wednesdays,  1 :  30. 
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Material  for  such  papers  should  be  obtained 
from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments. 
Lectures  in  English  Composition,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  will  be  given  at  intervals. 
Consultation  with  the  instructors  is  required. 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused  from 
Course  IC] 

Mr.  Lovett. 
English  Composition.    DM.    (2)  8:90 

Prerequisites :    Course  (1  A)  and  (1  B). 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused 
from  1  C] 

Winter  Quarter, 

AssooiATE  Pbofessob  MoClintock. 
Shakespeare ;  the  Interpretation  of  Representative 
Plays.    DM.    (42)  10:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  (10). 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Blackbubn. 
History  of  the  English  Language.    DM.    (55)    2:00 
Prerequisite :    Course  (10). 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Tolman  and  Miss  Reynolds. 
English  Literature.    DM.    (10,  repeated). 

Section  a.  8:30 

Section  b.  9:30 

Required  of  all  Academic  College  students. 
Prerequisite :    Course  (1  A). 

Messbs.  Hbbbiok,  Lovett,  and  Lewis. 
Rhetoric    and    English    Composition.     DM.     (1) 
Required  of   all   students  of   the  Academic 
Colleges.    Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(1  A)  Class-room  instruction*  short  themes 
and  exercises  for  one  Quarter.  3: 00 

(IB)  Themes  to  follow  (lA)  for  two  Quarters. 
Attendance  at  consultation  hours  required  : 

Tuesdays,  1:30 

(IC)  Twelve  papers  of  a  minimum  length  of  400 
words  are  required  of  each  student  during  the 
last  three  Quarters  of  his  course  in  the  Aca- 
demic Colleges. 

Material  for  such  papers  should  be  obtained 
from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments. 
Lectures  in  English  Composition,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  will  be  given  at  inter- 
vals. Consultation  with  the  instructors  is 
required.  Thursdays,  1:30.  [Students  who 
elect  Course  2  are  excused  from  Course  1  C] 


Spring  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Toucan  and  Miss  Reynolds. 
English  Literature.    DM.    (10,  repeated).        10:30 
Required  of  all  Academic  College  students. 
Prerequisite:    Course  (1  A). 

Messbs.  Hsbbick,  Lovett,  and  Lewi& 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.    DM.    (1) 

Required  of  all  students  of  the  Academic  Col- 
leges. Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(lA)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes,  and 
exercises  for  one  Quarter.  2:00. 

(IB,)  continued.  Themes  to  follow  (lA.)  fdr 
two  Quarters.  Attendance  at  consultation  houra 
required.    Tuesdays,  1:30  and  4:00. 

(IC)  Twelve  papers  of  a  minimum  length  of  400 
words  are  required  of  each  student  during  the 
last  three  Quarters  of  his  course  in  the  Aca- 
demic Colleges. 

Material  for  such  papers  should  be  obtained 
from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments. 
Lectures  in  English  Composition,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  will  be  given  at  intervals. 
Consultation  with  the  instructors  is  required. 
Thursdays,  1:30.  [Students  who  elect  Course  2 
are  excused  from  Course  1  C] 

Mb.  Lewis. 
English  Composition.    DM.    (2,  repeated).         8:30 
Prerequisites:  Course  (1  A)  and  (1  B.) 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused  from 
Course  IC] 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  literature  IN  ENGLISH. 
A.   Old  TasTUcsirT. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Pbioe. 
Special  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books.    DM* 
(28) 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Db.  Kent. 
OutUne  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (A29)         11:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Db.  Kent.    (D  16) 
The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period.    M. 
1st  Term.    (18)  2:00 

Isaiah  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (12)  2:00 
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Spring  Quarter. 

AssooiATs  Professor  Pbiob. 
Biblical  Chronology.    M.    let  Term.    (37) 

AssooiATS  Pbofxssob  Habpeb. 

Palestinian  Geog^raphy.    M.   Ist  Term.    (53) 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Life.    M.    2d  Term.    (85) 

B.    Nhw  Testament. 
Summer  Quarter, 

Associate  Pbofessob  Mathews. 

The  Second  Groap  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.    M.    2d  Term.    (B15)  8:30 

Mb.  Votaw. 

The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    Ist  Term.    (BIO)      9:30 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Mb.  Votaw. 

The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church.   DM.  (B4) 

11:30 
Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Mathews.    (D  15) 
The  Gospel  of  MaUhew.    DM.    (B7)  9:30 

Spring  Quarter. 
Mb.  Votaw. 

History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.    DM.    (Bl) 

10:30 


XYU.    MATHEMATICS. 

B35-40andC 

Summer  Quarter. 
Mb.  Slauoht. 

Plane  Trigonometry.    1st  Term.    M.    (3)  7:30 
Mb.  Smith. 

'  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    Advanced  course.  DM. 

(6)  8:30 

Mb.  Hutchinson. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calcnlus.    fHrst  Course. 

1st  Term.    M.    (6  A)             .  I:d5 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Required  Mathematics. 

Two  consecatiTe  doable  minora  of  mathematics  are  required 
of  erery  student  in  the  flnt  year  of  residence.  The  subjects 
are,  in  order :  Plane  trigonomtiry,  ths  elemerU$  of  the  cmcUytic 
geometry  of  the  conic  iectione^  and  the  elementary  theory  of  finite 
and  infinite  algebraic  and  trigonometric  eeriea. 

This  course  will  be  given  in  1804-9R  in  seren  sections :  Course 
1,  sections  la,  16,  le,  Id,  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quar- 
ten ;  Course  2,  sections  2a,  26, 2c,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters. 


Students  wishing  to  study  Chemistry  or  Physics  or  to  elect 
Culture  CcUculue  (Course  5)  should  enter  section  la,  16,  lo,  or  Id. 

If  students  are  allowed  to  matriculate  with  entrance  condi- 
tions in  mathematics,  they  are  expected  to  remove  these  condi- 
tions at  the  next  regular  entrance  examination,  and,  until  this 
has  been  done,  they  may  not  take  the  required  college  mathe- 
matics. 

The  classes  in  Required  Mathematics  meet  in  Ct>66  Lecture 
HaUi  in  rooms  advertised  from  quarter  to  quarter  on  the  gen- 
eral bulletin  boards  in  Co66  Lecture  Hall  and  on  the  depart- 
mental bulletin  board  in  B  87. 

Academic  College  Electires  in  Mathematics. 

Courses  (5),  Culture  CalctUue  (Double  Minor,  Spring  Quar- 
ter) and  (4)  Analytics  and  Caleulue  (three  consecutire  Double 
Minora).  Students  intending  to  specialise  in  Mathematics,  in 
Astronomy,  or  in  Physics  should  arrange  their  work  so  as  to 
take  Analytice  and  Caleulue  in  their  second  year  of  residence. 

Db.  Boyd. 
Analytics  and  Calcnlus.    DM.    (4) 

Academic  College  Elective,  To  be  continued 
through  three  quarters.  First  quarter:  Casey's 
Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  With  fortnightly 
Colloquium. 

Section  4a.  11:90 

Section  46.  10:30 

Required  Mathematics.    Section  la;  first  quarter. 

DM.    (la)  8:30 

Db.  Hanoook. 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  16;   first  quarter. 

DM.    (16)  9:30 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  Ic;  first  quarter. 

DM.     (Ic)  10:30 

Mb.  Dickson. 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  Id;  first  quarter. 
(Id)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter. 

Db.  Boyd. 

Analytics  and  Calculus.  Academic  College  Elective, 

To  be  continued  through  three  quarters.  Second 

quarter:  Qreenhiirs  Differential  and  Integral 

Calculus,    With  fortnightly  Colloquium.    DM. 

(4) 

Section  4a.  11:90 
Section  46.  10:30 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  la;>econd  quar- 
ter. DM.  (la)  8:30 

Db.  Hanoook. 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  16;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (16)  9:30 

Required  Mathematics.  ^Section  Ic;  second  quar- 
ter.  DM.  (Ic)  10:30 
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Section  Id;  second  quar- 
11:30 


Section  2a;  first  quarter. 
8:90 


Section  2&;  first  quarter. 
11:30 


Mb.  Smith. 
Required  Mathematics. 

ter.  DM.  (Id) 
Mr.  Gillespie. 
Required   Mathematics. 
DM.    (2a) 

Mr.  Slaught. 

Required  Mathematics. 
DM.    (26) 

Mr.  Brown. 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  2c;  first  quarter. 
DM.    (2c)  2:00 

Spring  Qriarter. 
Dr.  Young. 

Culture  Calculus:  Introduction  to  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  This  Academic  CoUege 
Elective  is  general  and  summary,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  give  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  study 
MathematicB  further  an  idea  of  this  important 
instrument  of  mathematical  thought.  DM.  (5) 
Prerequisite:    Beguired Mathematics,       10:30 

Dr.  Botd. 
Analytics  and  Calculus.  Academic  College  Elect- 
ive. To  be  continued  through  three  quarters. 
Third  quarter:  Greenhill's  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  With  fortnightly  Colloquium, 
DM.    (4) 

Section  4a.  11:30 

Section  46.  10:30 

Dr.  Hancock. 


Required  Mathematics. 

ter.  DM.  (2a) 
Required  Mathematics. 

ter.   DM.  (26) 


Section  2a;  second  quar- 
8:30 

Section  2c;  second  quar- 
9:30 


Mr.  Rothrock. 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  25;  second  quar- 
ter.  DM.  (2c)  11:30 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
R. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Stbatton. 
General  Physics.    5  hre.  a  week.    DM.    (5) 
Prerequisite ;    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Mr.  Hobbs. 
Laboratory  Practice.    10  hrs.  a  week.    DM. 
Prerequisite :    First  Quarter  of  (5). 


8:30 


2:00 


Winter  Quarter, 
AssooiATB  Pbofxssob  Stbatton. 
General  Physics.    DM.    (5) 

Lectures,  Tuesday-Saturday,  9:30 
Prerequisite :    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Wadswobth. 
Laboratory  Practice.    (General).    DM.    (6) 

Tuesday-Saturday,  10:30-12:30 
Prerequisite :    First  Quarter  of  (5) 

Spring  Quarter, 
AssooiATB  Pbofessob  Stbatton. 
General  Physics.    DM.    (5) 

Tuesday-Saturday,  9:30 
Prerequisite :    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Wadswobth. 
Laboratory  Practice.    (General).    DM.    (6) 

10:30-12:30 
Prerequisite  :    First  Quarter  of  (5). 


XX.  chemistry. 

K. 

Laboratory  Fees,  see  (Ogden)  Graduate  School. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Db.  Stisoutz. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DMM.    (2)    Mon- 
day-Thursday at  11:30.    Laboratory  work  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2:00^:00. 
Prerequisite :      Academic    College    course    in 
Physics,  including  laboratory  work. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Smith. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Introductory  course. 
DM.  (1)  First  Term,  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  11:30. 
Second  Term,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day, 11:30;  Laboratory,  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, 2:00-5:0Q. 

Prerequisite :    See  Course  2,  Summer  Quarter. 
A  continuous  course  through  three  quarters. 
General  Chemistry.    Chiefly  laboratory  work.    M. 
(3)    Second  Term. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:00-5:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.   Introductory  course. 
DM.     (1  continued)     Monday,   Tuesday,   and 
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Wednesday,  at  11:30,  and  Laboratory,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  2: 00^:  00. 
Prerequisite:    Course  1  in  First  Quarter. 
General  Chemistry.   Chiefly  laboratory  work.   DM. 
(3) 

Spring  Quarter  Revised, 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Smith. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Introductory  course. 

DM.    (1  continued)  11:30  and  2:00-5:00 

Prerequisite:    Course  1  in  First  and  Second 

Quarters. 
General  Chemistry.   Chiefly  laboratory  work.   DM. 

(3) 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
W. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Pbofbssob  Sausbubt. 
Physiography.    DM.    (1) 

Winter  Quarter. 
Mb.  KCmmbl. 
Physiography.    DM.    (1,  repeated). 


9:30 


9:30 


XXn.  ZOOLOGY. 

K. 

Laboratory  Fees,  see  Ogden  (Graduate)  School. 

Summer  Quarter, 


Db.  Jobdah  . 
General  Biology.    DM.    (19) 
Prerequisites :     Elementary 
Physics. 


Chemistry 


Autumn  Quarter, 
Db.  Jobdan. 
General  Biology.    DM.    (13) 
Prerequisites :     Elementary 
Physics. 
Laboratory  work,  2:00^:00. 


Chemistry 


9:30 
and 


9:30 
and 


Winter  Quarter, 
Db.  JoBDAiT.    (K  14) 
General  Biology  (continued).    DM.    (15) 
Prerequisites :      Elementary    Chemistry 
Physics. 
Laboratory  work,  2:00-5:00. 


9:30 
and 


XXIV.   PHYSIOLOGY. 

a 

Summer  Quarter, 

D&,  LiNGLB. 

Introductory  Physiology.    DM.    (5) 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Db.  Linolb. 
Introductory  Physiology  (repeated).    DM.   (5)   2:00 


XXVI.    PALEONTOLOGY. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

AssisTAirr  Pbofbssob  Baub. 
Outlines  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Paleontology* 
M.    2hrs.aweek.    (1)  11:30 

Prerequisite :    Elementary  2jo51ogy. 


XXVn.    BOTANY. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Mb.  Clabeb. 
Elementary  Practical  Botany.    DM,  MM,  or  DMM. 

(7) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mb.  Clabke. 
Elementary  Practical  Botany  (repeated).    DM.  (7) 
Lectures  2  hours,  Laboratory  6  hours  a  week. 
Four  sessions  a  week,  8:30-10:30 


XXVm.    ELOCUTION. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mb.  Clabe. 
Theory  and  Practice.    One  hour  a  week  during  the 
year.    6  sections.    Required  of  students  in  2d 
year  of  Academic  College.    (1) 

Monday  and  Saturday,  8:30,  9:30,  and  10:30 

AdTanced  Elocution.    3  lirs.  a  week.    M.  (2)   Open 

to  the  University  Colleges  and  to  students  who 

have  completed  elsewhere  work  equivalent  to 

Course  1. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  11:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Mb.  Clabk. 
Theory  and  Practice  (continued).    6  sections.    One 
hour  a  week.    (1) 

Monday  and  Saturday,  8:30, 9:30, 10:30. 
A  new  section  will  be  formed  meeting  at  11:30 
Monday,  for  those  who  have  not  yet   begun 
Course  1. 
See  Autumn  Quarter. 
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Original  Oratoric  Composition   and    Extempora- 
neoas  Speech.    M.*   let  Term.    (3)  11:30 

PrerequieiteB :    1  and  2. 


Mr,  Clark. 


Spring  Qtuirter. 


Theory  and  Practice  (continued).    6  Bectioneu    One 
hour  a  week.    (1) 
See  Autumn  Quarter. 
Reading  Aloud.    M.    (4)  3  hours  a  week. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  4:00 
Dramatic  Reading.    M.    (5) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  3:00 


XXIX.    PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

ClaBB  Work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  all 
undergraduate  students  not  excused  on  account  of 
phyBical  disability,  during  four  half-hours  a  week. 
Six  Quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required 


of  Academic  College  students  and  four  Quarters  of 
University  College  students.  Students  taking  an 
excessive  number  of  cuts  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  University  work  until  they  shall  conform 
to  the  requirements.  Students  are  given  choice  of 
hour  and  course.  Courses  are  offered  in  prescriptive 
work,  general  class  drills,  and  athletic  training.  Elach 
course  is  so  arranged  that  those  who  take  part  in  it 
receive  work  which  tends  to  symmetrical  develop- 
ment. 

Students  will  select  their  period  for  class  work  from 
the  following:  Men  — 8:45,  9:45,  10:45,  11:45  AM.; 
5:15  PJ4.  Women— 9:45  A.M.,  11:45  A Jtf.,  3:15  PJl., 
and  4:15  P.M.  Training  for  any  of  the  University 
Athletic  Teams  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
gymnasium  work. 

A  period  lasts  one-half  hour  and  comes  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 
Bulletins  containing  appointments  for  physical  exami- 
nation and  departmental  communications  will  be 
posted. 
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AmJOUKCEMENT  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIVINITY 

SCHOOL. 

JULY  1,  1894,  TO  JULY  1,  1895. 


Note.— The  follovinff  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  ooanes  to  be  given  in  the  Divinity  School  from  July  1, 1S84,  to  Joly  1, 1866. 

For  a  complete  description  of  the  courses  consult  the  Annual  Rboisteb,  the  DrviNm  School  Cikculab  of  Intobmation, 
and  the  Dbpabtmbnt  Pbogsammbs.  The  number  of  each  coarse  in  the  Rboisteb  is  indicated  by  the  number  in  parentheses  follow- 
ing the  title  of  the  course. 

The  hour  of  the  exercise  is  indicated  after  the  course.  In  case  no  hour  is  indicated  it  will  be  arranged  when  the  class  is 
formed.    The  days  on  which  exercises  are  held  will  be  designated  by  the  instructor. 


Abbbeyiations.— A,  B,  C,  D,  refer  to  the  floors  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  beginning  with  the  ground  floor  as  A.    The  rooms  arc 
niunbercd. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  the  description  of  the  courses  are:  M-Minor,  DM-DouUe  Minor,  MM-Major,  DMM-Double  Major 


RSOISTBATION.'StuderUa  in  residence  miut  register  for  the  Winter  Quarter  on  or  before  December  i;  tJie  registration  card 
f  be  obtained  from  the  Dean,  Ths  student  will^  (1)  write  upon  the  card  tJie  title  and  number  of  the  courses  which  he  desires  to 
take;  (2)  secure  t?ie  signatures  of  the  instructors  giving  these  courses  together  with  the  endorsement  of  the  hecul  or  acting  head  of  the 
department  in  which  his  principal  work  is  done;  (8)  deposit  the  same  in  ths  office  of  the  Dean,  and  {4)  receive  from  t?ie  Dean  a  class- 
ticket. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  must  register  on  or 
before  January  2,  J896.  Registration  after  this  date  may  be  secured  only  (x)  Xry  special  pemiission  granted  1»7  the  Dean,  and  (a)  after 
Ike  payment  of  a  special  fee  of  five  dollars. 


TMJE    GRADUATE  DIYINITT  SCHOOL. 


XLI. 


OLD    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE    AND    INTER- 
PRETATION. 

D,  12-16. 


Departments  XTJ  and  VIII  are  identical.     The 
courses  offered  in  XLI  are  the  same  as  those  in  VIII. 

Summer  Quarter, 
HsAD  Profsssob  Harper. 
BookofHosea.    DM.    (24)  7:90 

The  Arabic  Language.     The  Earlier  Saras.     M. 
1st  Term.    (86)  10:30 


Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.     M.    2d  Term. 


(94) 
9:30 
Professor  Burnham. 

Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar— Syntax.      M.       1st 
Term.    (96)  9:30 

The  Psalter.    M.    let  Term.    (22a)  10:30 

Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

Hebrew  Language.    MM.    2d  Term.    (3)  8:30 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

Hebrew  Language.    MM.    Ist  Term.    (2) 

8:30  and  11:30 

Deuteronomy,  and  Hebrew  Syntax.    M.    1st  Term. 

(9)  9:30 


Associate  Professor  Goodspebd. 
Relations  of  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Egjrptian  His- 
tory.   DM.    (36)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Early  Assyrian  Historical    Inscriptions.     M.    Ist 
Term.    (73)  9:30 

Assyrian  Language.    M.    1st  Term.    (71)         10:30 

Assyrian  Language.  MM.    2d  Term.  2 :  00-4 :  00 

The  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Micah.    M.    1st  Term. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

Historical  Hebrew.    M. 


M.    2d  Term.    (27)       9:30 
(21)  10:30 

2d  Term.    (5)  9:^0 


Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
Books  of  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah.      DM. 
(42)  7:30 

Earlier  Suras  of  the  Kuran.    DM.    (87)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.   DM.  (102)  Wednesday,  2:00^:00 
Professor  Hirsch. 
General  Introduction  to  Rabbinical  Literature.    M. 
1st  Term.    (55)  2:00 

Mishnah.    M.    2d  Term.    (56)  2:00 
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Associate  Professor  Price. 
Special  Introduction  to  Prophetic   Books.      DM. 
(38)  Tuesday  and  Thursday  2:00-4:00 

The  Book  of  Kings  (Sight  reading). 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays  2:00-4:00 

Associate  PROPEssor  Goodspeed. 

Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (90)  2:00 

History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire.  DM. 

(34)  4:00 

Earliest  Historical  Religions.     DM.    (49)  3:00 


Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Beginners'  Syriac    DM.    (68) 

2:00 

Assyrian  Language.    DM.    (72) 

3:00 

Later  Historical  Inscriptions.    DM.    (74) 

4:00 

Dr.  Crandall. 

Books  of  Chronicles. 

11:30 

Dr.  Kent. 

Outline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (29) 

11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Harper.    (D  15) 

Early  Old  Testament  Traditions.    DM.     (47)    7:30 

Arabic    History,    Geography,    and    Commentary. 

DM.    (91)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.  DM.  (102)  Wednesday,  2:00-4:00 

Professor  Hirsoh.    (D  13) 
Talmud.    M.    1st  Term.    (57)  2:00 

Selected    Readings    from    Arabic    Authors,  using 

Dieterici^s  Abhandlungen  der  Ichwdn  ea  Safd 

(Leipzig,  1884-86). 

Associate  Professor  Price.     (D  15) 
Special  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetical 
Books.    M.    1st  Term.    (41)  2:00 

Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (40)  3:00 

Biblical  Aramaic.    M.    2d  Term.    (66)  2:00 

Hebrew  Lexicography.    (Seminar.)    DM.    (96) 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed.    (D  16) 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (32)   2:00 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion.    DM.    (50)     3:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper.    (D  13) 

Advanced  Syriac.    DM.    (69)  9:30 

Selected   Assyrian   Historical  Inscriptions.  DM. 

(75)  10:30 


Dr.  Crandali..    (D  16) 
Deuteronomy  (Sight  reading).    1st  Term.    j^iL   (8) 

8:90 
Jeremiah  (Sight  reading).  2d  Term.  }^  (14)  8:30 

Spring  Qtuirter. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.    DM.    (48) 

7:30 
Semitic  Seminar.    DM.    (102)     Tuesday,  7:30-9:30 

Head  Professor  Harper  aitd  Dr.  Crandall. 
Beginning  Hebrew.  MM.  1st  Term.  (1)  8:30  and  2:00 
Books  of  Samuel.  MM.  2d  Term.  (4)  8:30and2:00 

Professor  Birbce.. 

Targum.    IstTerm.    M.    (67)  2:00 

Talmud  (Jenisalemic).    DM.    (59)  3:00 

Syriac  Authors.    DM.    (70)  4:00 

Coptic    M.    (113)  2:00 

Arabic:  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  DM.    (90) 


AdTanced  Ethlopic    M.    (101) 


2:00 
3:00 


Associate  Professor  Price. 
The  Psalter.    DM.    (26)  3:00 

History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 
Interpretation.    (Seminar.)    DM.    (46) 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  History  of  Israel.    DM.  (33) 

2:00 

History  of  Ancient  Egypt.   M.   IstTerm.  (35)  4:00 

Islam.    DM.    (92)  3:00 

The  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.      M.     2d 

Term.    (35)  4:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Mesopotamian  Life.    M.    1st  Term.    (54)  2:00 

Mesopotamian  Geography.  M.  2d  Term.  (53)  2:00 

Assyrian  LeUers.    DM.    (78)  3:00 

Dr.  Kent. 
Books  of  Kings.    M.    IstTerm.    (6)  10:30 

Isaiah  i-xxxix.    M.    2d  Term.    (11)  10:30 

Mr.  Breasted. 
Elementary  Egyptian.    DM.    (106) 
Religious  Egyptian  Texts.    DM.    (112) 
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XLU.    NEW    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE   AND 
INTERPRETATION. 

D  12. 

The  Departments  XLII  and  IX  are  identical.    The 
courses  offered  in  XLII  are  the  same  as  those  in  IX. 

Summer  Qtuirter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (31) 

9:30 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

New  Testament  Syntax:  Noun,  Pronoun,  and 
Prepositions.    M.    2d  Term.    (3)  7:30 

Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  M.  2d 
Term.    (30)  8:30 

New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Part  II.  The  Epistles.  M.  1st  Term. 
(41)  7:30 

Prerequisites:    Courses   1  (or  2),  25  (or  27) 
and  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

fLife  of  Paul  and  Introduction  to  Pauline  Epistles. 
DM.    (20)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  1  or  2. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
t  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
DM.    (10)  9:30-11:30 

Dr.  Arnolt. 
Josephus.    M.    1st  Term.    (49)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Burton.    (D  15) 
tNew  Testament  Greek,    DM.    (1)  11:30 

Epistle  to  the  Romans.    DM.    (33)  10:30 

Prerequisites :  Courses  1  (or  2),  25  (or  27),  and  20. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews.    (D  15) 
t  Gospel  of  Luke :   a  Study  in  Historical  Criticism 
and  Interpretation.  A  Seminar.  DM.  (27)  4:00 
The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  and 
its  History  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period.    DM. 
(57)  10:30 

Dr.  Arkolt.    (D  16) 

Septuagint.    Rapid   reading  of  selected   portions. 

DM.    (44)  8:30 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  DM.  (8) 

9:30 


Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    M.    (18) 
See  also  under  XLIII. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    DM.    (12) 
See  also  under  XLIII. 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius.    DM.    (56) 
Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
General  Epistles,  and  the  ReTelation.  DM.  (21) 

Mr.  Votaw. 

t  Rapid  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  Paul's 
Epistles.  DM.  (4) 
t  Students  in  tbe  (Jradnate  Divinity  School  are  required  to 
take  Courses  1  (or  2)  and  10  in  the  first  year,  and  in  addition  one 
of  the  followizig:  4, 20,  27, 18  (History  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
Professor  Mathews),  and  25  (Gk>epel  of  Bfatthew,  Head  Professor 
Burton)  within  the  first  two  years. 


7:30 


XLin.    BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 
D  11-16. 

A.  Old  Testament. 
Autumn  Quarter. 

Hbad  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 

The  Minor  Prophets.    DM.    (A.  24) 
AssooiATB  Pbofessob  Pbioe.    (D  15) 
Special  Introduction  to  the  Prophetic  Books.    DM. 
(A.  38)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb.    (D  15) 
Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament  Tradi- 
tions.   DM.    (A.  47)  7:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Pbice. 
Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (A.  40)  3:00 

Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 
Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.   DM.  (A.  48) 

7:30 

B.  New  Testament. 
Autumn  Quarter. 

Head  Pbofessob  Bubton. 
Theology  of  the   Synoptic  Gospels.     A  Seminar. 
DM.    (B.l)  10:30 

Prerequisites :    XLII.  1  or  2 ;  and  25  or  27. 
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Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professob  Bubton. 
Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    A  Semi- 
nar.   MM.    let  Term.    (B.  6) 
Prerequisite :    XUI.  33. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Sociological  Ideas  of  the  Gospels  Ezegetically  In- 
Testigated.    A  Seminar.    DM.    (B.  3) 
Prerequisites :    XLII.  1  or  2 ;  and  25  or  27. 


XUV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

D2-7. 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Northbup.    (D  2) 
Soteriology.     DM.    (4)  11:30 

Prerequisites:    Theology  Proper  and  Anthro- 
pology. 

Required  of  students  who  have  been  two  years 
in  the  School. 
Seminar  in  Christology.    DMM.    (8a) 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  3:00-5:00 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 
Introduction  and  Theology  Proper.    DM.    (1) 

Required  of  students  in  the  first  year. 
Seminar  in  Christology.    DMM.    (86) 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  3:00-5:00 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
D2-7. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
The  Early  Church  from  Constantine  to  Theodosius. 

DM.    (2)  8:30 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Plymouth  Colony.    DM. 

(32)  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

Prior  to  Constantine,  A.D.  30-311.  DM.  (1)  10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

Preparation  in  England  and  Bohemia  for  the  Refor- 
mation.   DM.    (9)  10:30 

The  French  Reformation.    DM.    (15)  11:30 


Winter  Quarter 
Head  Professor  HuiiBSRT.    (D  6) 
The  Puritan  Fathers  and  the  New  England  The- 
ocracy.   DM.    (33)  9: 30 

Seminar:   The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in 
Virginia.    DM.    (34) 

Thursday,  3:00-5:00 

Associate  Professor  Johnson.    (D  11) 
The  German  Reformation.    DM.    (11)  11:30 

Assistant  Professor  Moncriep.    (D  6) 
Forerunners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy.    DM.    (10) 

10:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
Seminar:  The  English  Baptists.    MM.    1st  Term. 
(55) 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
The  Swiss  Reformation.    DM.    (13)  10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
History  of  the  Church  from  Charles  the  Great  to 
Boniface  VIII.    DM.    (4)  10:30 


XLVI.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 

D.2-7. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Plans  and  Sermons.    M.    (1)  2:00 

Homiletics.    DM.    (2)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Pastoral  Duties.    M.    2d  Term.    (5)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Anderson.    (D  7) 
Plans  and  Sermons.    M.    (1)  2:00 

Required  as  a  weekly  exercise  of  all  students  in 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 
History  of  Preaching.    DM.    (3)  3:00 

Church  Polity.    M.    1st  Term.    (4)  4:00 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.    DM 
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VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 

C  11. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
AssooiATB  Professob  Hendersoiv. 

Organizations  for  Promoting  Social  Welfare.    DM. 
Seminar.    (14)  Tuesday,  4:00-6:00 

The  Family.    M.    1st  Term.    (18)  2:00 

Voluntary  Associations.    M.    2d  Term.    (19)    3:00 
Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity.    M. 
2d  Term.    (15)  2:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

Organizations  for  Promoting  Social  Welfare.    DM. 
Seminar.    (14)  Tuesday,  4:00-6:00 

Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  for  Advanc- 
ing General  Welfare.  M.  1st   Term.   (32)  2:00 
Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life.    M.    Ist 
Term.    (31)  3:00 


Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defectives* 
M(orMM).    2d  Term.    (16)  2:00 

Modem  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 
Forces.    M.    2d  Term.    (33)  3:00 


Mr.  Clark. 


XXVni.    ELOCUTION. 
K.    (Theatre) 

Autumn  Quarter, 


Advanced  Elocution.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (2) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Ms,',  Clark. 

Reading  Aloud.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (4) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00 
Dramatic  Reading.    M.    (5) 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  3: 00 


TBE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL    SEMINABY. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  UTEKATUKE  IN  ENGLISH. 

D  10-12. 

Courses  in  this  department  in  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  Colleges,  are  open  to  students  in  the  Divinity 
School. 

A.   Old  Tbbtambnt. 

Summer  Quarter, 
AssooiATB  Professor  Price. 
Special  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Books. 

DM.    (38)  3:00 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

The  Minor  Prophets.    DM.    (A.  17)  4:00 

Dr.  Kent. 

Outline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (A.  29)      11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Dr.  Kent. 

The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 

M.    1st  Term.    (A.  18)  2:00 

Isaiah,  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (A.  12)  2:00 

Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
Biblical  Chronology.    M.    1st  Term.    (A.  37) 


Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Mesopotamian  Geography.    M.    2d  Term.    (53) 
Mesopotamian  Life.    M.    1st  Term.    (54) 

B.    New  Testament. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.    M.    2d  Term.    (B.  15)  8:30 

Mr.  Votaw. 
The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    1st  Term.    (B.  10)    9:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mr.  Votaw. 
The    Founding   of   the    Christian   Church.    DM. 
(B.4)  11:30 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.    DM.    (B.21)  10:  CO 

Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    DM.    (B.  7)  9:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mr.  Votaw. 

History  of  the  New  Testament  Times.  DM.  (B.l) 
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XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Johnson.    (D  U) 
Soteriology.    DM.    (21) 


11:30 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Johnson.    (D  11) 

Prior  to  Constantine.    DM.    (1)  10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief.    (D  6) 
The  Great  Reformers.    DM.    (16a)  11:30 

Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hui«bert.    (D  6) 

From  Constantine  to  Theodosins.    M.  1st  Term. 

(2) 


XLVI.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Johnson.    (D  11) 

Homiletics.    DM.    {6a)  3:00 


Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Anderson.    (D  7) 
Church  Politj  and  Pastoral  Duties.    DM.    (4a) 

4:00 
Associate  Professor  Johnson.    (D  11) 
Sermons  and  Sermon-Plans.    M.    2d  Term.    (7) 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 

C  11. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
The  FamUj.    M.    Ist  Term    (18)  2:00 

Social  Institutions  of  Organised  Christianity. 
M.    2d  Term.    (15)  2:00 

Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life. 

M.    1st  Term.    (31)  3:00 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and   Defectives. 

M.    2d  Term.    (16)  2:00 


THE  DANO^NORWEaiAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


L.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND 
INTERPRETATION.    (DAN.-NOR.) 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Qundersen. 
Biblical  Hermeneutics.    DM.    (10)  10:00 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 
DM.    (11)  11:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Qundersen. 
Sacred  Geography  and  Biblical  Antiquities.  M.  Ist 
Term.    (4)  10:00 

The  Gospel  of  MaUhew.    M.    1st  Term.    (9)  11:00 
General  Introduction.    M.    2d  Term.    (1)  10:00 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.     2d  Term.    (5) 

11:00 
Spring  Quarter,    Revised, 
Assistant  Professor  Qundersen. 
Particular  Introduction.    M.    Ist  Term.    (2)    10:00 
The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    M.     1st  Term.    (8) 

11:00 


LI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY.    (DAN.-NOR.) 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Professor  Jensen. 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Christian  TheoloQr. 


M.    1st  Term.    (1) 
Antecedents    of     Redemption.       M. 

(2) 

2:00 

let    Term. 

3:00 

Redemption  Itself.    M.    2d  Term.    (3) 

2:00 

Consequents    of    Redemption.       M. 

spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 

2d    Term. 
3:00 

New  TesUment  Ethics.    M.    1st  Term 

.    (6)    2:00 

Ln.   HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES.  (DAN.-NOR.) 

Winter  Quarter. 
Professor  Jensen. 
Theory  of  Preaching.    M.    1st  Term.    (1)         2:00 
Sermonizing  and  Preaching.  M.  2d  Term.  (2)    2:00 
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Lm.    CHURCH  mSTOEY.  (DAN.-NOR.) 
Winter  Quarter, 


Mb.  Broholm. 

The  Early  Church.    M. 
The  Mediaeral  Church. 


let  Term.    (1)  3:00 

M.    2d  Term.    (2)        3:00 


Spring  Quarter, 
Mb.  Bboholm. 
The  Modem  Church.    M.    1st  Term.    (3)  3:00 


TnJS   SWEDISH   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


L.V.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATUBB  AND 
INTERPRETATION.    (SWEDISH) 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Pbofbssor  Mobtsn. 
The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    1st  Term.    (1)  10:00 

Sacred  Geog^raphy  and  Antiquities.    M.    1st  Term. 
(2)  11:00 

BibUcallntroduction.    MM.    2d  Term.    (3)      10:00 
Spring  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofessor  Mobten. 
Hermeneutics.    M.    1st  Term.    (4) 


10:00 


L.VI. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  DITTIES. 
(SWEDISH) 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Pbofbssob  Lagebobbn. 

The     Doctrine    of    Redemption    and    Salvation. 

MM.    1st  Term.    (4)  3:00 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  Last  Things. 

MM.    2d  Term.    (5)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter. 
Professob  Lageboben. 
Introduction  to  the  Christian  Theology.    MM.    1st 
Term.    (1)  2:00 


The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.  M.  2d  Term.   (2) 

3:00 
Symbolics.    M.    1st  Term.    (6)  4:00 

ChrUtian  Ethics.    M.    2d  Term.    (7)  4:00 


Spring  Quarter, 
Pbofbssob  Lageboben. 
The  Doctrine  of  God.    M.   Ist  Term. 
Pastoral  Duties.    M.    2d  Term.    (8) 


(3) 


3:00 
4:00 


LVn.    CHURCH  HISTORY.    (SWEDISH) 
Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Sandell. 
Modem  Church  History.  M.   1st  Term.  (2) 
Spring  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Sandell. 
American   Church    History.     DM.    (1)  11:00 


11:00 


LYin.    HOMILETICS.    (SWEDISH) 
Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Sandell. 
Theoretical  Homiletics.    M.    1st  Term.    (1)     10:00 
Practical  Homiletics.    M.'  2d  Term.    (2)         10:00 
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NoTB.— It  has  been  decided  to  publish  in  the  Quabtbblt  Calbndas  brief  abetracts  of  i>apen  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Union,  the  Philological  Society,  and  the  Deimrtmental  Club*.  The  presiding  officers  of  these  associations  are  requested  to 
announce  this  decision  at  the  meetings  of  their  dub ;  and  the  secretaries  are  expected  to  send  at  their  earliest  conyenience,  to 
the  Recorder's  office,  a  report  containing :  <1)  Date  of  regular  meeting  of  the  Club,  and  (2)  List  of  officers  elected  for  tiie  cnrreat 
year.  It  shall  also  be  the  Secretary's  duty  to  furnish  to  the  Recorder  the  titles  of  articles  to  be  presented  to  the  Clubs  at  their 
next  meeting,  and  to  see  that  brief  abstracts  of  these  communications  are  sent  to  the  Recorder's  Office. 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   UinVERSITT   CLUBS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION, 
PJresideni— Theo.  L.  NefP,  of  the  Romance  Club. 
Vice  President— Florence  Wilkinson,  of  the  English 
Club. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— B.  C.  Hesse,  of  the  Chem- 
ical Club. 

Meets  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  first  term  of  each 
Quarter,  at  8:00  p.m.,  in  Tlieatre,  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory. 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

President— Assistant  Professor  F.  A.  Blackburn. 

Vice  President — ^Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt- 
Wartenberg. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— Assistant  Professor  F.  J. 
MiUer. 

Programme  Committee — ^The  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  Secretary,  with  F.  A.  Wood  and 
Theo.  L.  Neff,  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  Society  meets  in  Room  B  9,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU^ 
on  the  third  Friday  of  each  Term,  8:00  p.m. 


TS^E  DEPABTMENTAL    CLUBS. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB, 

President— Head  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman. 
Vice  President— Professor  H.  H.  Donaldson. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— A.  D.  Mead,  who  also 
represents  the  Club  in  the  University  Union. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Wednesdays  at  3:00  p.m.,  in  Kent 
ChemicaJ  Laboratory. 


THE  CHEMICAL  CLUB. 
President — Professor  J.  U.  Nef. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union— B.  C.  Hesse. 
Meets  every  Friday  at  8:00  p.m.,  in  Lecture  Room 
Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB. 

President— Head  Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 

Vice  President— Prc^essor  Paul  Shorey. 

Secretary— Emma  L.  Gilbert. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — ^W.  C.  France. 

Executive   Committee — The   President,   Vice- 
President,  and  the  Secretary,  with  C.  K.  Chase 
and  H.  L.  Lovell,  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Meets  monthly. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

President— C.  D.  Case. 
Vice-Presideni— W.  H.  Howard. 
Secretary— J.  H.  Randall. 
Delegate    to    the    University    Union — C.   D. 
Case. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Faculty  Room. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 

President — ^Associate  Professor  W.  D.  McClin- 

tock. 
Secretary — Dr.  Edwin  H.  Lewia 
Delegate  to   the   University  Union— Florence 

Wilkinson. 
Programme  Committee — ^The  President,  Secre- 
tary, and  Delegate. 
The  meetings  are  to  be  held  hereafter  upon  Tuesday 
evening  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  eleventh  weeks  of 
each  quarter,  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  B  10,  at 
8:00  P.M. 
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THE  EXEQETICAL  CLUB. 
PresideDt — J.  H.  Grant. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — A.  R.  E.  Wyant. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — L.  D.  Osbom. 
Programme     Committee  —  Professors      Price, 
Burton,  and  Qoodspeed. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesday  eyening,  in  D  16. 


THE  FRENCH  LITERATURE  CLUB. 
President — Assistant  Professor  E.  Bergeron. 
Vice  President — Geo.  C.  Howland. 
Secretary — ^Antoinette  Gary. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — M.  C.  Wier. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Fridays  at  4:00  p.m.,  in  B  16. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  CLUB. 
President — ^Thomas  C.  Hopkins. 
Vice  President — ^Lizzie  K.  Ford. 
Secretary— D.  E.  Willard. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union— C.  E.  Gordon. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Tuesdays  at  4:00  p.m.,  in  Walker 
Museum. 

THE  GERMANIC  CLUB. 
President — Associate  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting. 
Secretary— Paul  Oscar  Kern. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — ^F.  A.  Wood, 
Meets  weekly  on  Mondays  at  3:00  p.m.,  in  B  11. 


THE  LATIN  CLUB. 
President — Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 
Secretary- Harry  W.  Stone. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — Henry  G. 
Gale. 
Meets  monthly,  8:00  p.m.,  at  5410  Madison  av. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB  AND  SEMINAR. 
Conducted  by  the  Instructors  of  the  Mathematical 
Faculty.    Meets  fortnightly,  Saturdays  at  4:30  p.m., 
in  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  35. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — ^William  Gil- 
lespie. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  JOURNAL  AND 
ESSAY  CLUB. 

President— Associate  Professor  Shailer  Mathews. 

Vice  President — Head  Professor  E.  D.  Burton. 

Secretary— C.  E.  Woodruff. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — ^A.  T.  Watson. 
Meets  fortnightly  at  8:00  p,m. 


THE  PHYSICS  CLUB. 

This  Club  has  not  yet  organized ;  but  will  do  so,  as 
soon  as  the  Department  has  moved  into  its  new 
quarters. 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

Honorary    President — Head    Professor   J.    L. 
Laughlin. 

President— William  Hill. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — George  Tunell. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — ^H.  P.  Willis. 

Executive    Committee — The  President,  Secre- 
tary, Sarah  M.  Hardy,  John  W.  Million,  and 
Robert  F.  Hoxie. 
Meets  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the  Faculty  Room. 


THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 
CLUB. 
President — Charles  T.  Conger. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^Regina  R.  Crandall. 
Delegate   to  the  University  Union — 
Executive    Committee  —  The     President    and 
Secretary  together  with  J.  W.  Fertig,  J.  W. 
Thompson,  and  Miss  Scofield. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Wednesdays  at  8:00  p.m.,  in 
the  Faculty  Room. 


THE  ROMANCE  CLUB. 
President — Mr.  George  C.  Howland. 
Secretary — Susan  R.  Cutler. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union^Theo.  L.  Neff . 


THE  SEMITIC  CLUB. 
President — Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch. 
Vice  President — ^Associate  Professor  Ira  M.Price. 
Secretary — ^Dean  A.  Walker. 
Delegate  to  University  Union — George  Ricker 
Berry. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Room  of  the  Semitic  Seminar. 


THE  SOCIOLOGY  CLUB. 
President — I.  W.  Howerth. 
Vice  President — ^Phillip  Matzinger. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— H.  W.  Thurston. 
Delegate    to    the    University   Union  — I.   W. 
Howerth. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Faculty  Room. 
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THE   QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


THE   LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF   THE  DANO- 
NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 
(Morgan  Park,  HI) 
President — P.  P.  Overgaard. 
Vice  President — H.  J.  Jacobsen. 
Secretary — ^L.  Rasmussen. 
Vice  Secretary— F.  Holm. 
Critic— Professor  N.  P.  Jensen. 
Programme  Committee — Jacob  Larsen,  N.  K. 
Larsen,  and  O.  M.  Olsen. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  8: 00  p.m.,  in  D  9. 


THE  SWEDISH  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
{Morgan  Park,  III) 
President— John  D.  Nylin. 
Vice  President— C.  E.  Nylin. 
Secretary — Carl  O.  Dahlin. 
Meets  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m. 


COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  CLUB. 
President — Edmund  Buckley. 
Secretary — E.  C.  Sanderson. 
Meets  monthly  throughout  the  year. 


THE   CHRISTIAN   UNION   AND   OTHER   RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

President — ^Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 

Vice  President — Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^P.  W.  Woods. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  Miss  Laura 
Jones,  W.  E.  Chalmers,  F.  W.  Woods,  Miss  Agnes 
Cook,  together  with  the  Presidents  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Volunteer  Band. 

The  Ezecutiye  Committee  holds  regular  meetings 
each  month. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  RELATED  SOCIETIES. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
President— A.  T.  Watson. 

Meets  every  Friday,  at  6:45  p.  m.,  in  Lecture  Room, 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
President— Miss  A.  Hamilton. 


Meets   every  Thursday    at   1:30  pji.,  in  Lecture 
Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Union  Meetings  of  the  two  Associations  are  held  on 
Sundays,  at  6: 45  p.  m. 


The  Missionary  Society 
Of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
President— H.  A.  Fisk. 
Vice  President — J.  A.  Henick. 
Treasurer — J.  Y.  Aitchison. 
Secretary — ^W.  E.  Chalmers. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursday  evening,  in  Chapel 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 


The  Volunteer  Band 
Of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
President— F.  G.  Cressey. 
Secretary — ^M.  D.  Eubank. 
Meets  monthly  in  D  6. 


MUSIC. 

Wardner   Williams,  Assistant  in  Music. 
Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory, 


Elementary  Music  (sight  reading).  Two  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  Tuesday  and  Friday,  at 
5:00  p.m. 

The  University  Chorus  (advanced  class).  One 
hour  and  a  quarter  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Tuesday,  at  7 :  15  p.m. 


The  University  Orchestra. 
Wednesday,  at  7 :  90  p.m. 


One  hour  and  a  halL 


Lectures  and  Recitals  occur  on  Wednesdays,  at 
5:00  p.m. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 


There  will  be  no  further  examination  for  Evening 
school  certificatee  until  September,  1895. 

There  will  be  an  examination  for  High  and  Gram- 
mar school  certificates  Dec.  24, 1894. 


Students  who  registereii  last  year  and  received  no 
work  are  continued  on  the  enrollment  of  the  Bureau. 
Others  must  re-register. 


THE  STUDENTS'  FUND  SOCIETT. 


This  Society  makes  loans  upon  the  joint  recommen- 
dation of  its  own  Committee  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Faculty.  Students  are  not  eligible  for  loans  until 
they  have  been  members  of  the  University  one  Quar- 
ter, and  have  shown  marked  success  in  scholarship. 
Applications  are  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  at  the  beginning  of  each  Quarter,  but  in 
order  that  the  necessary  preliminary  information  may 
be  secured  all  applications  for  loans  to  be  granted  in 
any  Quarter  must  be  handed  in  to  Head  Professor 
J.  L,  LaughliUj  Chairman,  by  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
week  of  the  preceding  Quarter.  Application  blanks 
may  be  secured  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  are  : 
President — ^A.  A.  Sprague. 


Vice  President — Norman  Williams. 

Secretary— Charles  H.  Hamill. 

Treasurer — Byron  L.  Smith. 
The  Officers  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  : 

President— Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth. 

Vice  President — Mrs.  George  E.  Adams. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Noble  B.  Judah. 
The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  seven  gentlemen 

and  twelve  ladies. 
The  Committee  of  the  Faculty  is  composed  of  : 

Head  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Chairman ; 
Dean  Judson,  Dean  Talbot,  Associate  Professor 
Stratton,  and  Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 
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€i)e  Bnibersits  IBxtenssion  Bibision. 

Nathahikl  Butlxb»  Director. 


OCTOBER  1,  1894, 


NoTB.— The  Uniyenity  Extension  Diyision  offers  instraction  aooordinff  to  three  different  methods :  (1)  by  Lectore-stadies 
with  the  nsnal  features  of  syllabos,  reTiew,  weekly  exercise,  and  examination ;  (2)  by  Glass-instmction  in  classes  organized  outside 
of  the  University,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  meeting  on  ETenings  and  Saturdays ;  (3)  by  Correspondence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  present  offered  in  the  Unirersity  Extension  Division  by  each  of  these 
methods.    This  list  will  necessarily  be  modified  as  the  demand  for  new  courses  arises. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  University  Extension  work  consult  the  Circulars  of  Information  issued  by 
the  University  Extension  Division. 

The  numbers  of  the  Departments  correspond  with  those  in  the  University  (proper). 


THE   LECTXTRE- STUDY   DEPARTMENT. 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 
Associate  Professor  Tctfts. 
Moyements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


n.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Mr.  Brooks. 
The  Modern  Church  and  the  Labor  Question. 
Recent   Developments   of    Social   and    Industrial 

Democracy. 
Socialism. 
Social  Experiments. 


in.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Head  Professor  Judson. 
American  Politics. 

I  The  Period  of  Dominant  Foreign  Influence. 
II  The  ^Period  of  Dominant  Internal  Development 

Mr.  Conger. 
Historical  Geography. 
The  Geography  of  Europe. 
The  Great  Commercial  Cities  of  Antiquity. 


Charles  ZEUBLiif,  Secretary, 

Political  Foundation  of  Modern  Civilization. 
Baron  and  King— the  Evolution  of  a  Typical  Euro- 
pean Monarchy. 

Professor  Gordy. 

The    History  of  Political   Parties   in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Representative  American  Statesmen. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Crusades. 

Assistant  Professor  Grose. 
The  Political  Development  of  the  European  Nations 

since  1792. 
The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  of  To-day. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Europe  from  the  French 

Revolution  to  the  Present  Time. 
Character  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

Dr.  Shepardson. 
Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies. 
American   Statesmen  and  great    Historic   Move- 
ments. 


IV.    HISTORY. 
Professor  Terry. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 
The  Ethnic  Foundation  of  Modern  Civilization. 


Dr.  Wirth. 
Neueste  Geschichte  von  Afrika. 
GegenwSLrtige  Zust&nde  im  Orient 
Herodot— der  erste  Geschichtsschreiber  des  Alter- 
tums. 
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Mb.  HuivTBB. 

Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. 

Mr.  Webster. 

How  we  are  GoTemed. 

The  Making  of  a  Federal  Republic. 

Six  American  Statesmen. 

The  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Wishart. 

Monks  and  Monasteries. 


Vn.    COMPAEATIVE  RELIGION. 
Mr.  Buckley. 
Shinto,  the  Ethnic  Faith  of  Japan. 
The  Science  of  Religion. 


^I.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Head  Professor  Small. 
First  Steps  in  Sociology. 
Die  GrundzOge  der  Sociologie. 

AssooL^TE  Professor  Bemis. 
Questions  of  Labor  and  Social  Reform. 
Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation. 
Some  Social  and  Industrial  Forces  in  American 
History. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Charities  and  Corrections. 
The  Family— a  Sociological  Study. 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 
Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress. 
The  Native  Races  of  North  America. 
Early  Man  in  Europe. 
Evolution. 

Mr.  Zeublin. 

A  Century  of  Social  Reform. 
English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform. 

Mr.  Gentles. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

Mr.  Fulcomer. 
Some  Leaders  in  Sociology. 
Utopias. 

Mr.  Raymond. 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement 
Mr.  Howbrth. 

Some  Social  Experiments. 


Vm.    THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
Mr.  Walker. 
The  History  and  Institutions  of  Islam. 


XI  and  XU.    THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES. 

Professor  Shorey. 

Six  Readings  from  Horace. 

Homer,  the  Iliad. 

Studies  in  the  Greek  Drama. 
Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

Preparatory  Latin  Teaching. 
Assistant  Professor  Castle. 

The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Greece. 
Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Virgil. 

Xin.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 
Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
French  Literature. 
Litt6rature  Fran^ise. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Professor  Modlton. 
Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 
The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 
Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences. 
Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking. 
Spenser's  Legend  of  Temperance. 
Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 
Shakespeare's     '*  Tempest "     with      Companion 
Studies. 

Associate  Professor  Butler. 

Preliminary  Course  in  English  Literature. 

Some  Studies  in  American  Literature. 
Associate  Professor  McClintock. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature. 

English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830. 
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Assistant  Professor  Crow. 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth:    A   Course 

Preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare. 
George  Meredith. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

Studies  in  English  Poetry. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art. 
Mr.  Herriok. 

The  Creation  of  the  English  Novel. 

The  Decay  of  Romanticism  in  English  Poetry. 

Studies  in  Style. 
Mr.  Hooper. 

American  Prose  Writers. 

American  Poets, 
Mr.  Ooden. 

History  and  Structure  of  English  Speech. 

Old  English  Life  and  Literature. 

Modem  English  Poetry. 
Miss  Chafin. 

General  Surrey  of  American  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry. 
Mr.  Jones. 

Prophets  of  Modem  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  George  Eliot. 

Social  Studies  in  Henrik  Ibsen. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITEEATUBE  IN  ENGLISH. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
Old   Testament   Thought    Concerning    Suffering, 
Scepticism,  and  Love. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

The  Second  Group  of  Paul's  Letters. 
Professor  Hirsch. 

Religion  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Jewish  Sects. 

Biblical  Literature. 

History  of  Judaism. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

What  the  Monuments  tell  us  relative  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  Forgotten  Empires  and  the  Old  Testament. 


Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

The  Apostolic  Church. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Paul. 
Dr.  Kent. 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

Hebrew   Prophecy  studied    in  the   Light   of  the 
Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 

Messianic  Prophecy. 

The  Messianic  Predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Dr.  BUBINKAli. 

The  Five  MegiUoth  (Rolls). 
Mr.  Votaw. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Sources  and  Relations  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Jewish  and  Christian  Writings  parallel  with,  but 
excluded  from,  Our  Bible. 


Dr.  See. 
General  Astronomy. 


XVin.  ASTRONOMY. 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
Assistant  Professor  Stratton. 

Sound. 
Assistant  Professor  Cornish. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 
Mr.  Beldino. 

Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 


Mr.  Morse. 
General  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  Everyday  Life. 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
Professor  Salisbury. 
Landscape  Geology. 
The  Evolution  of  the  North  American  Continent 


XXn.    ZOOLOGY. 


Mr.  Boyer. 

Biology. 
Mr.  Cole. 

General  Course  in  Bacteriology. 
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MICROSCOPY. 
Mb.  Morse. 

The  Microscope  and  its  Uses. 


I>B.  Williams. 
Music. 


MUSIC. 


ART. 


Mb.  Fbsnoh. 

Painting  and  Sculpture. 
Mb.Tapt. 

Ancient  Sculpture. 

Contemporary  French  Art. 

Contemporaneous  Art. 
Mb.  Sohbeibbb. 

History  of  Art. 


SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE. 
Mr.  Dahl 

Norwegian  Literature. 

Swedish  and  Danish  Literatures. 

Social  Studies  in  BjOmson  and  Ibsen. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

Dr.  Hourwioh. 
Studies  in  Russian  Literature. 


JAPANESE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Mr.  Clement. 
Japan  and  the  Japanese. 
Japanese  History  and  Civilization. 


THE  CLASS -STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Jerome  H.  Baymond,  Secretary, 

The  following;  is  a  partial  list  of  cotrnee  which  will  be  giyen  in  the  eveniiig  or  on  Saturday,  at  the  Uniyersity  or  in  other'parts 
of  the  city  or  saburbe,  wherever  eix  or  more  students  desire  instruction  in  the  same  subject.  These  classes  will  usually  meet 
once  a  week  for  twelve  weeks,  each  session  continuing  two  hours. 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 

Associate  Professor  Tufts. 

Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
M. 

AssiSTAiTT  Professor  Mead. 

Introduction  to  Log^c.    M. 
Assistant  Professor  Angell. 

Introduction  to  Psychology.    M. 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Mr.  Million. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    M. 


ni.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Mb.  Blakely. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.    M. 
Mb.  Conger. 

The  Geography  of  Europe.    M. 


IV.    HISTORY. 
Dr.  Wirth. 

Grecian  History.    M. 

Roman  History.    M. 
Mr.  Baldwin. 

Nineteenth  Century  History.    M. 
Mr.  Eosseter. 

American  History.    M. 
Mr.  Rullkoetter. 

Mediaeval  History.    M. 

English  History.    M. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Associate  Professor  Bemis. 

Some  Recent  Efforts  for  Social  Progress.    M. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

Voluntary  Associations  for  Social  Amelioration.   M . 
Dr.  Max  West. 

General  Sociology.    M. 
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Mr.  Fclcomer. 

Introduction  to  Sociology.    M. 
Mr.  Howerth. 

Sociology. 


XI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Mr.  Votaw. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Greek. 
Mr.  Sayrs. 

Greek  for  Beginners. 

Xenophon*s  Anabasis. 

Homer's  Iliad. 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

The  Development  of  Latin  Satire.    M. 
Mr.  Orr. 

Caesar  for  Beginners,     M. 

Virgil.     M. 

Cicero.     M. 
Mr.  Mooke. 

Virgil's  Georgics. 

Horace. 


XIIL    ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
Mr.  de  Compigny, 
Elementary  French. 
Reading  Course. 
Practical  French  for  Beginners. 
Conversational  French. 


XIV.    GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

Dr.  von  Klenze. 
Goethe's   Lyrical   Poetry  as  an  Exponent  of  His 
Life.     M. 

Mr.  Mulfinger, 

Elementary  German,    M. 

Modern  Prose.     M. 
Mr.  Dahl. 

Studies  in  Scandinavian  Literature. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  AND 
RHETORIC. 

Assistant  Professor  McClintock. 

English  Romantic  Poetry. 
Mr.  Lovett. 

Rhetoric.    DM. 

Shakespeare.    M. 
Mr.  Herrick. 

Advanced  English  Composition.    MM. 

Nineteenth  Century  Poets. 

Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Mr.  Triogs. 

Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 
Mr.  Page. 

History  of  American  Literature. 
Mr.  Squires. 

English  Romantic  Poetry. 
Mr.  Henry. 

English  Romantic  Poetry. 
Mr.  Ogden. 

Old  English — Elementary  Course. 

English  Literature. 
Mr.  Woods. 

English  Grammar. 

Chaucer. 


XVII.    MATHENLVTICS. 
Mr.  Mann. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Coordinate  Geometry. 
Mr.  Cobb. 

Elementary  Algebra. 

Review  Course  in  Algebra. 
Mr.  Smith. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 


XVIII.    ASTRONOMY. 


Dr.  Laves. 
General  Astronomy.    M. 
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XX.    CHEMISTRY. 
Mb.  Morss. 

Elementary  Chemistry.  M. 
Miss  Hunt. 

General  Chemistry.    M. 

Chemistry  of  Common  Life. 
Mb.  Allen. 

General  Chemistry. 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
Pbofessob  Salisbuby. 

Geographic  Geology.    M. 
Mb.  KCmmel. 

Geographic  Geology.    M. 


Mb.  Garbey. 


XXU.    ZOOLOGY. 


Elementary  Course  in  the  Morphology  of  Verte- 
brates.   M. 

Mb.  Whitney. 
Elementary  Zoology. 


XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 
General  Physiology. 


XXVII.    BOTANY. 


Mb.  Luoas. 

Elementary  Course  in  Plant  Morphology. 
Mb.  Clabke. 

Botany. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Oliveb  J.  Thatoheb,  Secretary. 

NOTB.— Instmotion  by  correspondenco  may  be  either  formal  or  informal.  In  formal  correepondencet  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
mnch  the  same  way  as  in  the  class  room,  by  means  of  a  definite  number  of  lesson  and  recitation  papers.  In  informal  correspond- 
ence,  no  formal  lesson  i>apers  are  given.  The  work  to  be  done  is  carefully  planned  by  the  instructor,  the  necessary  directions  are 
given,  and  ordinarily  a  thesis  or  paper  is  required  of  the  student,  who  is  free  at  all  times  to  ask  for  help  and  advice  as  difilculties 
arise.   This  method  is  employed  only  with  graduate  students. 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 
Psychology.    MM. 
Logic    M. 

Associate  Professor  Tufts  offers  instruction  by  in- 
formal correspondence  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 


n.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    MM. 


in.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Head  Professor  Judson  offers  instniction  by  informal 
correspondence  in  Political  Science. 


M. 
M. 


IV.    HISTORY. 

Roman  History  to  the  Death  of  Augustus. 

Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. 

History  of  the  United  SUtes.    M. 

The  History  of  England  till  the  Accession  of  the 
Tudors.    MM. 

The  History  of  Europe  from  the  Invasion  of  the  Bar- 
barians till  the  Death  of  Charlemagne.    M. 


The  History  of  Europe  from  800  to  1500  A.D.    MM. 

The  Period  of  Discovery  and  Exploration  in  Amer- 
ica.   M. 

The  Colonial  Period  and  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
MM. 

The  Political  History  of  the  Confederation,  from  the 
union  of  the  Colonies  against  Great  Britain  to 
the  formation  of  a  National  Government.    M. 

The  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
formation  of  the  National  Government  to  the 
period  of  dominant  foreign  politics  (1789-1815). 
M. 

The    Political  and    Constitutional    History   of   the 
United  States,  from  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federation to  the  War  of  Secession,  continued, 
M. 
Dr.  Shepardson  offers  instruction  by  informal  cor- 
respondence in  the  History  of  the  United  States. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHEOPOLOGY. 

The  Methodology  of  Social  Science.  Open  only  to 
those  who  read  both  French  and  German  flu- 
ently.   MM. 
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Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective, 
and  Delinquent  Classes,  and  their  Social 
Treatment.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 

The  Family.    M. 

Non- economical  and  non-political  Social  Groups.    M. 

Anthropology.    Elementary  Course.    MM. 


VII.    COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed  offers  instruction  by 
informal  correspondence  in  Comparative  Religion. 


Vin.    SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
Beginning  Hebrew.    M. 
Intermediate  Hebrew.    M. 
Exodus  and  Hebrew  Grammar.    M. 

Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  with  Hebrew  Syn- 

Ux,    M. 
Arabic  for  beginners.    MM. 
Assyrian  for  beginners.    M. 

Head  Professor  Harper  offers  instruction  by  informal 
correspondence  in  Hebrew. 


IX,    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 
Beginning  New  Testament  Greek.    M. 
Intermediate  New  Testament  Greek.    M. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    M. 

Head  Professor  Burton  offers  instruction  by  informal 
correspondence  in  the  Greek  New  Testament. 


X.    SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 
Sanskrit  for  Beginners.    MM. 


XI.    GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Greek  Primer  for  Beginners.    Two  consecutive  Ma- 
jors. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  II-III.    MM. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  IV-V.    MM. 
Homer's  Iliad,  I  Book.    MM. 
Homer's  Iliad,  Books  II-IV.    MM. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia.    MM. 

Lysias,  Selected    Orations,  History  of  Greek  Prose 

Literature.    MM. 

Professor  Shorey  offers  instruction  by  informal  cor- 
respondence in  Greek. 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Latin  Primer  for  Beginners.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 
Cesar,  Book  II.    MM. 
Caesar,  Books  III-IV.    MM. 
Cassar,  Book  I,  advanced.    M. 
Cicero.    MM. 
Cicero.    MM. 
Virgil,  Book  I.    MM. 
Virgil,  £ooks  II-IU.    MM. 
Virgil,  Books  IV-VI.    MM. 
Cicero,  De  Senectute.    Writing  of  Latin.    MM. 
Livy,  Selections.    Writing  of  Latin.    MM. 
Odes  of  Horace.    Books  I-II.    MM. 

Assistant   Professor   Miller   offers   instruction    by 
informal  correspondence  in  Latin  Satire. 


XIII.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 
French  for  Begpinners.    MM. 

A  thorough  course  in  Spanish  Grammar  with  exten- 
sive readings.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 


XIV.    GERMAN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

German  for  Beginners.    MM. 
German,  advanced.    MM. 

Associate  Professor  Cutting  offers  instruction   by 
informal  correspondence  in  German  Literature. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  AND 
RHETORIC. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition.    MM. 

Outline  History  of  English  Literature  and  the  Study 

of  Masterpieces.    MM. 
Studies  in  Tennyson.    M. 
Studies  in  Browning.    M. 
Studies  in  Matthew  Arnold  and  RosettL    M. 
Studies  in  Shakespeare.    MM. 
English  Romantic  Poetry  from  1750-1830.    Studies  in 

Cowper,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 

Shelley,  Keats,  etc.    MM. 
Assistant  Professor  Blackburn  offers  instruction  by 
informal  correspondence  in  Old  English. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon.    M. 
The  Life  of  Christ  in  connection  with  the  Gospel  of 


Luke.    M. 
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The  Gospel  of  John.    M. 
The  Founding  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
M. 


MM. 


XVn.    MATHEMATICS. 
Alg^ebra.    Three  successiye  Majors. 
Plane  Geometry.    Three  successive  Majors. 
Solid  Geometry.    M. 
College  Algebra.    MM. 
Theory  of  Equations.    M. 
Plane  Trigonometry.    MM. 
Special  Trigonometry.    M. 


Analytic  Geometry.    MM. 
First  Half.      Calculus.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 

Analytic  Geometry.    Advanced  course. 

Analytic  Mechanics.    MM. 

Differential  Equations.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 

Professor  Moore  offers  instruction  by  informal  cor- 
respondence in  higher  Mathematics. 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
The  Apostolic  Church.    MM. 


The  Protestant  Reformation, 
jors. 


Two  consecutive  Ma- 
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ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION, 

FOR  THE  WINTER  QUARTER,  1895. 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1894, 

Latin  3)      -  9:00—10:00  German  1) 2:00-3:00 

Latin  1)         -        -        -        -        -        •        10:00—11:00  German  2) 3:00—4:00 

History  of  the  United  States  -        -        -11:00-11:30  Greek  4) -  3:00-4:00 

History  of  Greece        -        -        -        -        11:30-12:15  Algebra 4:00-5:00 

Latin  2) 12:15-12:45 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  20,  1894, 

German  3) 9:00-10:00  English 2:00-3:30 

Qreek3) 9:00-10:00  Solid  Geometry 3:30—4:15 

French  2) 9:00—10:15  History  of  Rome 4:15—5:00 

French  1) 10:15-11:00  Botany 4:15-5:00 

Greek  1)  11:00-12:15 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1894, 

Plane  Geometry 9:00—10:00      Latin  4) 1:30-2:45 

Physics 10:00—11:30      Geology,  Astronomy,  Physiography       -        1:30—2:30 

11:30—12:30      Biology 2:30—3:30 

Latin  5) 2:4&-3:30 

Greek  2)        - 3:30-4:00 

Chemistry 3:30—5:00 


History  2  a) 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION, 
FOR  THE  SPRING  QUARTER,  1895,  MARCH  20,  21,  and  22, 1895. 
FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1895,  JUNE  19,  20,  and  21, 1895. 
FOR  THE  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1895,  SEPTEMBER  18, 19,  and  20, 1895. 
Note.— r?kc  order  of  examinationa  is  the  same  each  Qttarter, 
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CALENDAR   FOR    1894-95. 


July  1.       Sunday 


July  2.       Monday 


F^EST  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Thb  Convocation  Sermon. 
Matriculation    of     incoming 

students. 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Univer- 
sity Convocation. 
Exercises   in    connection  with 
the    opening    of    Ryeraon 
Physical  Laboratory, 
July  4.       Wednesday  Independence  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
Aug.  10.     Friday  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 

versity Union, 
Aug.  11.    Saturday     First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Aug.  12.     Sunday        Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Sept.  1.      Saturday      Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Autumn 
Quarter. 
Sept.19-21.  Wednesday  Autumn  Examinations  for  ad- 
Thursday  mission    to    the  Academic 
Friday              Colleges, 
Sept.  22.      Saturday    Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Quarterly  Recess. 
First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Matriculation    of     incoming 

students. 
Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation, 
Friday'         Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union, 
Saturday      First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Sunday        Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Thursday     Thanksgiving  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
Saturday      Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for    Winter 
jQuarter. 
Dec.19-21.  Wednesday  Winter  Examinations  for  ad- 
Thursday  mission  to   the   Academic 

Friday  Colleges, 

Saturday  Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at 
the  April  Convocation, 
Quarterly  Recess. 


Sept.  23-30. 

Oct.  1.       Monday 


Nov.  9. 


Nov.  10. 

Nov.  11. 

Nov.  29. 
Dec.L 


Dec.  22. 


Dec.  23-31 

1895. 
Jan.l. 


Jan.  2. 


Tuesday      New  Year's  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 

begins. 
Wednesday  Matriculation    of     incoming 

students. 


Jan.  2.       Wednesday  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation, 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 


Jan.  6.  Sunday 

Feb.  8.  Friday 

Feb.  11.  Monday 

Feb.  12.  Tuesday 

Feb.  22.  Friday 

Mar.  1.  Friday 

Mar.  23.  Saturday 

Mar.  24.  Sunday 

Mar.  25-31. 

April  1.  Monday 


May  1.  Wednesday 

May  10.  Friday 

May  11.  Saturday 

May  13.  Sunday 

May  30.  Thursday 

June  22.  Saturday 


June  23-30 

July  1.      Monday 


Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union, 

First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
ends. 

Lincoln's  Birthday;  a  holi- 
day. 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Washington's  Birthday  ;  a 
holiday. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Spring 
Quarter. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at 
the  July  Convocation, 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming 
students. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation, 

Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 

Annual  Assignment  of  Fel- 
lowships, 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Univer 

Union, 
First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

ends. 
Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

begins. 
Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Second  Term  of  Spring 
Quarter  ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  TJieses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity to  be  conferred  at  the 
October  Convocation, 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  of  incoming 
students. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation, 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  holds  stated  meetings  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  Faculties  and  Admin- 
istrative Boards  are  held  on  Saturdays,  from  8:30 
A.M.  to  1:00  P.M.  as  follows : 

First  Saturday, 

8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Athletics. 
9:30-11:00 — Administrative  Board  of  the  Academic 

Colleges. 
11:00-  1:00— The  University  Senate. 
Second  Saturday. 
8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  AflSliations. 
9:30-11:00— The  University  Council. 
11:00-  1:00— Faculty  of  Morgan  Park  Academy. 


Third  Saturday. 
8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  the  University 

Press. 
9:30-11:00— Joint  meeting  of  the  Administrative 
Boards  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arte 
and  Literature,  and  the  Ogden  (Qrada* 
ate)  School  of  Science. 
11:00-  1:00— The  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. 

Fourth  Saturday. 
8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  of  the  University 

Colleges. 
9:30-11:00— Administrative  Board  of  Libraries,  Lab- 

oratories,  and  Museums. 
11:30-  1:00— The  Divinity  Faculty. 

The  University  Extension  faculty  meets  on  the 
first  Monday,  at  5:00  p.m. 


OFFICIAL  PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  01    CHICAGO. 

The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  July  1st  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  in  respect 
to  the  org^anization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  Courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students, 
requirements  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University,  University  clubs  and  organizations,  etc. 

The  Quarterly  Calendar  is  issued  about  the  first  day  of  May,  August,  November,  February,  and  con- 
tains an  historical  statement  of  the  University  work  of  the  preceding  quarter,  the  registration  of  students 
during  the  quarter,  and  lists  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be  offered  during  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  contaiofl 
full  information  as  to  admission  to  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  these  departments  and  statements  concerning 
the  requirements  for  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  all  information  concerning  the  Divinity 
School,  admission,  courses,  etc. 

The  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contains  lists  of  lectures  and 
courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

Departmental  Programmes  are  issued  by  all  the  departments  of  instruction,  and  give  details  di  the 
work  of  the  departments  that  cannot  be  g^ven  in  the  Register  or  the  Calbicdabs. 
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Part  I  — Records. 


2ri)«  ffilnibcrsitg  in  General. 


THE    PROCEEDINGS   OF    THE   NINTH   UNIVERSITY   CONVOCATION, 

JANUARY  2,  1895. 


TBE  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO   QUESTIONS  OF  THE  TIMES.* 


ADDBB8S  BT 

THE  HONORABLE  SETH  LOW,  LL.D. 
President  of  Columbia  College, 


NEW  YORK,  ] 


Mr.  President  and  Friends  op  the  University  of 
Chioago  : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  the  greetings  of  Columbia  College  with  her 
hundred  and  forty  years  of  honorable  history  behind 
her.  If  the  past  of  your  own  University  covers  but  a 
short  period,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not, 
as  you  gaze  into  the  future,  claim  the  coming  centuries 
for  your  own.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  with 
the  exception  of  churches  and  municipalities,  univer- 
sities enjoy  a  longer  life  than  almost  any  other  form 
of  organization  with  which  the  history  of  men  has 
been  identified.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  seen 
dynasties  follow  one  another  even  in  conservative 
England,  almost  like  the  procession  of  the  equinoxes, 
while  the  universities  of  the  Continent,  in  many  cases, 
have  outUved  dynasty  and  kingdom  alike.  On  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  universities  have  developed  the 
same  characteristic  of  longevity.  Harvard  University, 
with  its  more  than  250  years  of  life,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
organizations  of  any  kind  in  the  country.  Yale  has 
nearly  completed  its  200  years  of  existence,  while 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Colum- 
bia have  almost  reached  the  goodly  age  of  a  century 
and  a  half.  A  fact  so  general  is  not  to  be  explained 
as  an  accident.  It  means  that  in  the  experience  of 
men,  under  modern  conditions  and  in  the  New  World 
no  less  than  under  ancient  conditions  and  in  the  Old 
World,  a  university  represents  something  of  permanent 
value  to  mankind. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  bring  my  greetings  to  the 

•The  Auditorium,  January  2,  1895,  8:00  p.m. 


University  of  Chicago,  because  no  work  that  is  being 
done  today  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
seems  to  me  to  appeal  more  powerfully  to  the  patriotic 
sympathy  of  the  American  people  than  this  attempt 
which  is  being  made  to  lay  broad  and  deep  in  the  city 
of  Chicago  the  foundations  of  a  really  great  university. 
In  all  ages  there  have  been  cities  that  have  played 
important  parts  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Ordina- 
rily, such  cities  have  been  at  once  the  best  expression 
of  the  life  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  located, 
and  at  the  same  time  themselves  the  altars  at  which 
the  life  of  the  country  has  been  itself  inspired.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  of  Athens  that  the  city  was  not 
so  much  the  expression  of  Attica's  wealth  and  power 
as  it  was  the  expression  in  municipal  form  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  Greece.  But  if  Athens  was  not  so 
much  made  by  Attica,  so  neither  has  its  influence  been 
affected  by  the  overthrow  in  a  common  ruin  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Greece.  The  men  who  thought  and 
wrought  and  taught  in  Athens  are  the  inspiration  still 
of  much  of  the  best  philosophy  and  art  and  thinking 
of  our  day.  It  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  a  city 
that  has  exerted  an  influence  more  constant  and  more 
far-reaching  than  this  city  of  an  ancient  race  whose 
modern  representatives  count  for  so  little.  The  city 
of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once  conquered  the 
world  and  was  in  its  turn  made  what  it  was  by  the 
world  which  it  conquered.  The  old  saying  that  "  All 
roads  lead  to  Rome  "  is  only  one-half  of  a  great  truth. 
It  is  just  as  true  that  all  roads  lead  out  of  Rome  as 
that  all  roads  lead  into  it.    In  other  words,  if  the 
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imperial  city  gathered  into  itself  the  spoils  and  the 
riches  of  a  subjugated  world,  it  also  sent  out  over  the 
same  military  highways  the  influences  which,  down  to 
our  own  day,  have  given  laws  to  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  to  many  portions  of  the  New  World. 

Similarly,  in  our  modern  days,  Paris  is  the  epitome 
of  France;  while  London  is  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  because  it  is  the  center  not  only  of  the  island 
life  but  also  of  the  world  life  of  the  English  people. 
But  if  Paris  is  the  epitome  of  France  and  London  of 
-Great  Britain  and  its  world-embracing  empire,  so  out 
of  Paris  and  out  of  London  proceed  reflex  influences 
that  powerfully  affect  the  life  of  France  and  the  life 
of  England's  wide-spreading  domains. 

The  same  law  holds  true  in  the  New  World  as  in  the 
Old.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  American  life  and  it  is 
also  significant  of  its  continental  character  that  the 
United  States  does  not  express  itself  in  any  such  com- 
plete way  as  either  France  or  England  through  a  single 
city.  New  York  upon  the  east  is  the  meeting  place  of 
Europe  and  America.  San  Francisco  on  the  west  is 
the  meeting  place  of  Asia  and  America.  New  Orleans 
on  the  south  embodies  the  life  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
as  it  touches  the  sea  on  our  southern  border ;  while 
Chicago  is  the  expression  of  the  great  life  of  the  inte- 
rior of  this  country  that  stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean 
and  from  the  Qulf  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Just  as  New 
York  is  the  expression  in  city  form  of  the  great  conti- 
nent that  pours  its  wealth  through  the  city's  streets  in 
exchange  for  the  products  of  Europe,  so  Chicago  is 
the  result  of  the  abounding  life  of  the  interior  finding 
its  expression  in  a  city  already  of  world-wide  fame. 
Nothing  in  the  literature  of  fairy  tales  is  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  rapidity  with  which  the  frontier  military 
post  at  Fort  Dearborn  has  become  the  great  city  of 
Chicago.  But  this  discussion  has  been  wholly  una  vail  - 
ing  if  it  is  not  clear  that  the  infiuences  upon  the  life 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  proceeding  from 
Chicago  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  contributions 
which  the  city  receives  from  the  country  and  which 
have  made  the  city  what  it  is.  That  is  why  I  say  that 
the  effort  to  found  a  great  university  here  awakens 
both  the  gratitude  and  the  enthusiasm  of  all  patriotic 
Americans.  Chicago  is  already  a  center  of  power  of 
the  first  magnitude  upon  the  life  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  seems  to  be  clearly  destined  to  exert  more  and 
more  influence  as  time  goes  on.  An  intellectual  cen- 
ter such  as  a  university,  if  thoroughly  well  established 
here,  is  therefore  in  a  position  w}iere  its  influence  will 
be  felt  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  land. 

What,  then,  does  a  university  stand  for,  and  why 
should  men  rejoice  that  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
60  full  of  promise?    I  have  already  pointed  out,  in 


general  terms,  that  it  stands  for  something  enduring 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  time,  which  proves  all 
things,  almost  always  permits  universities  to  endure. 
In  America,  and  in  common  speech,  the  word  univer- 
sity is  often  used  as  though  it  signified  the  same  thing 
as  a  college.  Educators  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  stands  for  something  quite  different.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
significance  of  this  movement  if  the  University  of 
Chicago  were  to  be  nothing  but  a  college.  A  college 
may  easily  be  a  part  of  a  university,  that  part  of  it 
which  aims  to  give  a  liberal  education.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  glory  of  the  American  college  is 
that  it  makes  effective  men.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider what  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  the 
outcome  even  of  a  successful  college  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  I  suppose  that  the  University  of  Columbia 
College,  on  its  college  side,  is  as  typical  a  city  college 
as  this  country  can  produce.  Like  all  the  other  old 
American  colleges,  it  has  contributed  during  every 
generation  some  men  of  the  first  rank  to  the  public 
life  of  the  times.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
characteristic  of  the  city  of  New  York  the  achieve- 
ments of  some  of  these  men  have  been.  Take  illus- 
trations, if  you  please,  from  one  generation  to  another. 
At  the  beginning  came  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  whom 
Webster  said,  you  remember,  "  He  smote  the  rock  of 
the  national  resources  and  abundant  streams  of  reve- 
nue gushed  forth;  he  touched  the  dead  corpse  of 
public  credit  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet."  Then 
came  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  builder  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
an  enterprise  that  enriched  New  York  certainly,  but 
which  contributed  even  more  to  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  Clinton,  in  turn,  was  followed 
by  Hamilton  Fish,  whose  services  in  connection  with 
the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  have  secured 
for  him  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  in  these  later  days  sons  of  Columbia  have  been 
honorably  prominent  in  whatever  progress  is  making 
towards  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  better 
government  of  cities.  Each  one  of  these  achievements 
is  in  line  with  some  one  of  the  dominant  aspects  of  the 
life  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  though  the  spirit  of 
the  city  had  entered  into  the  student  and  had  deter- 
mined, in  part,  his  subsequent  public  career.  In  the 
direction  of  scholarship,  the  same  effect  is  seen. 
Charles  Anthon  and  Henry  Drisler,  names  every- 
where dear  to  Columbia  men,  were  among  the  first  to 
introduce  German  classical  scholarship  to  the  students 
of  this  country.  If  one  may  argue  from  this  analogy, 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  believe,  for  instance, 
that  out  of  a  college  in  Chicago  there  might  come  in 
time  a  man  who  will  bring  about  some  satisfactory 
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solution  of  the  great  railroad  problems  of  the  country 
and  of  the  difficult  labor  questions  involved  in  the  oper- 
ation of  these  great  lines  of  internal  communication. 

But  a  university  is  something  more  even  than  a 
college,  and  much  as  I  should  rejoice  in  the  establish- 
ment in  Chicago  simply  of  a  good  college,  I  rejoice 
still  more  in  the  establishment  here  of  what  promises 
to  be  in  time  a  fully  developed  university.  A  uni- 
versity, in  a  word,  is  the  highest  organized  expression 
of  the  intellectual  needs  of  men.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  child  to  ask  questions.  A  child  indeed  may  ask 
questions  that  the  wisest  man  cannot  answer.  One 
such  child  I  knew  who  asked  his  father  **  what  there 
was  before  there  was  anything  and  what  it  looked 
like."  The  problem  of  creation,  as  well  as  the  whole 
science  of  biology,  is  in  that  single  question.  The 
child  does  not  change  his  nature  in  becoming  a  man. 
A  university,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be,  at  least  in 
one  of  its  aspects,  the  organized  expression  of  the 
questioning  spirit  of  man.  In  whatever  direction  he 
moves,  man  finds  that  sooner  or  later  he  reaches  the 
limit  of  his  knowledge,  but  he  does  not  for  that  sit 
down  and  be  satisfied.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  con- 
stantly trying  to  convert  the  unknown  into  the  known, 
at  the  least  to  open  up  a  vista  through  which  man 
may  look  a  little  farther  into  the  regions  of  mystery 
that  surround  his  life.  Every  advance  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  we  inhabit,  every  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  our  own  race,  has  been  made  by  this 
process.  It  means  very  much  that  in  a  city  like  Chi- 
cago, so  new  in  every  respect,  the  ambition  has  already 
been  stirred  to  play  a  part  in  the  intellectual  achieve- 
ments of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  the  material  triumphs 
of  our  own  land.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  any  city  to 
feel  that  its  life  is  ministering  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race  as  well  as  to  the  glory  of  its  own  country. 

Again,  universities  through  their  libraries  are  the 
great  conservators  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulated from  generation  to  generation,  and  they  train 
men  to  become  familiar  with  this  knowledge  that  they 
may  be  able  to  carry  each  generation  up  to  the  limit  of 
what  is  already  known.  When  a  really  great  man 
comes  along,  he  advances  human  knowledge  in  some 
field  beyond  its  former  limits.  To  train  such  men  and 
to  give  them  their  opportunity  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  a  university.  There  are,  of  course,  great  libraries 
not  connected  with  universities,  but  the  university 
presents  in  its  happiest  illustration  the  unique  combi- 
nation of  the  book  and  the  scholar  who  is  to  use  the 
book.  President  Oilman  said  a  short  time  ago  that 
there  were  three  stages  in  the  history  of  great  libra- 
ries. The  first  stage  is  the  simplest  one  of  all,  the 
accumulation  of  the  books ;  the  second  stage  is  the 


development  of  the  methods  for  making  the  books 
freely  accessible  to  those  who  wish  to  use  them  ;  the 
third  and  final  stage  is  to  have  the  libraries  used  for 
the  production  of  genuinely  great  and  enduring  books. 
In  the  first  two  stages,  we  in  America  may  fairly 
claim  to  have  made  good  progress.  There  are  now  in 
this  country  several  really  important  collections  of 
books,  while  the  American  talent  for  contrivance  has 
resulted  in  making  these  books  more  accessible  to  the 
readers  than  the  books  of  any  European  library  are. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  to  confess  as  to  the  third 
stage  that  thus  far  American  libraries  are  not  greatly 
associated  with  the  production  of  world-famous  books. 
That  is  because  America  has  not  yet  produced  the 
g^eat  scholars  capable  of  writing  such  books.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  such  men  have  been  born,  but 
they  have  lacked  the  opportunity  of  university  train- 
ing and  of  libraries  within  which  to  work.  More  and 
more,  as  the  university  and  the  library  are  developed 
together,  we  may  hope  to  produce  such  scholars  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  fame  which  their  achievements  will 
win  in  the  eyes  of  civilized  men. 

Again,  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  universities  that  the  natural  laws  are  discovered 
that  lead  to  new  inventions  of  every  sort.  No  more 
typical  university  man  has  lived  in  our  day  than  the 
great  von  Helmholtz,  who  came  to  this  country  a  year 
ago  to  attend  the  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
The  inventor  of  the  telephone,  Alexander  Oraham 
Bell,  came  all  the  way  from  Halifax  to  say  to  him  that 
the  discovery  of  the  telephone  was  directly  traceable 
to  his  researches  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  sound. 
Mr.  Steinway,  the  piano  manufacturer,  attributes 
many  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  the 
pianoforte  to  the  same  investigations.  Thus  from 
researches  of  the  most  abstract  character  conducted 
in  the  university,  the  world  is  reaping  practical  advan- 
tage in  innumerable  forms.  After  the  battle  of  Jena 
the  Prussians  were  reduced  to  the  depths  of  despair. 
Their  first  step  towards  rebuilding  the  kingdom  was  to 
found  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  most  careful 
inquiry  was  had  as  to  where  the  new  university  should 
be  located.  The  choice  was  deliberately  made  of  the 
great  city.  Sedan  followed  Jena  in  less  than  sixty- 
five  years.  At  first  sight  nothing  would  seem  further 
removed  from  successful  war  than  a  great  university. 
But  by  common  consent  it  was  the  thinking  bayonet 
that  gave  to  Germany  its  triumph  in  the  war  of  1870, 
and  the  universities  of  Germany  furnished  the  men  to 
devise  and  to  conduct  the  g^eat  system  of  public  edu- 
cation which,  in  so  short  a  period,  has  lifted  Germany 
from  the  humiliation  of  despair  into  the  first  rank 
among  the  nations. 
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Two  reflectioDS  flow  from  these  facts;  first,  that 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  well  placed  in  being 
located  in  a  great  city,  and  second,  that  the  possibility 
of  the  serviceableness  of  universities  to  America  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  In  whatever  domain  of 
abstraction  these  services  begin,  they  do  not  end  until 
the  limit  of  practical  usefulness  is  reached  wherever 
men  engage  in  occupations  of  value  to  mankind. 

If  now  I  am  to  speak  of  the  relations  of  the  uni- 
versities to  the  problems  of  the  times,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  first  of  all  what  I  conceive  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  effects  of  either  a  college  or  a 
university  education  upon  a  young  man.  It  ought  to 
give  him  perspective.  It  should  enable  him  to  see 
the  problems  and  the  achievements  of  the  present 
against  the  background  of  the  past.  This  effect  is 
particularly  to  be  desired  in  our  day  when  modern 
science  has  so  changed  all  the  relations  of  man  to 
society  and  to  the  world  that  we  have  come  to  accept 
a  new  change,  no  matter  how  fundamental  it  may  be, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  In  such  a  day,  it  is  especially 
important  that  every  community  should  contain  some 
men  who  do  not  forget  that  there  have  been  wise  men 
in  days  gone  by  as  well  as  in  our  own  generation ;  some 
men  who  will  appreciate  that  the  experience  of  man- 
kind during  all  these  hundreds  of  years  upon  the 
planet  has  settled  some  things  once  and  forever. 
There  is,  however,  a  certain  danger  connected  with 
this  knowledge  that  needs  to  be  guarded  against. 
Emerson  says :  "  When  men  read  history  they  read 
involuntarily  as  superior  beings."  This,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  striking  statement  of  a  suggestive  truth. 
When  we  read  "Caesar's  Commentaries"  we  keep 
company  with  Caesar.  We  never  identify  ourselves 
with  the  legionaries  whose  simple  function  it  was  to 
carry  out  his  commands.  Caesar's  strokes  of  general- 
ship we  approve,  as  those  which  we  ourselves  would 
have  made  in  the  like  case.  His  mistakes,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  recognize  them,  we  think  we  should  have 
avoided.  So,  as  we  read  of  Luther  before  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  standing  alone  and  undismayed  in  the 
midst  of  that  unfriendly  tribunal,  we  identify  ourselves 
with  him,  and  feel  that  we,  too,  should  have  uttered 
in  that  august  presence  those  ever  memorable  words, 
"  Here  I  stand ;  I  cannot  otherwise ;  God  help  me, 
Amen."  It  is  to  this  trait  of  the  human  mind,  I  think, 
which  leads  us  to  identify  ourselves  with  the  great  and 
good  of  whom  we  read,  that  we  owe  the  disposition, 
more  or  less  prevalent  among  men  at  all  times,  to  think 
of  their  golden  age  as  lying  in  the  distant  past.  We 
know  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  ancients ;  we 
recognize  it  to  be  true  in  a  large  degree  of  ourselves. 
Americans  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch 


as  a  time  which  was  free  from  many  of  the  troubles  of 
which  we  complain  today,  as  a  time  when  patriotism 
was  purer,  when  intelligence  was  greater,  when  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  common  good  was  the  usual  charac- 
teristic of  men.  In  church  history  the  same  tendency 
has  been  so  strong  as  to  lead  large  classes  of  people 
deliberately  to  assume  that  the  early  Christian  cen- 
turies should  be  our  models,  even  in  matters  of  detail. 
Such  men  say  that  the  church  in  its  nature  is  like  a 
fountain,  so  that  the  further  the  stream  reaches  from 
its  source  the  more  turbid  become  its  waters.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  no  such  conception  of  the 
church  is  presented  by  its  divine  Founder.  On  the 
contrary,  his  statement  was  to  this  effect,  that  "  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  a  little  leaven  which  a 
woman  put  into  a  measure  of  meal  until  the  whole 
was  leavened."  In  other  words,  the  picture  of  the 
church  which  he  presented  is  one  of  progressive  im- 
provement until  the  consummation  is  reached.  These 
illustrations  show  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to 
think  better  of  the  past  than  of  the  present.  The 
first  word,  therefore,  which  I  should  wish  to  say  to 
young  college  men  about  to  begin  life  would  be  to 
beware  of  this  tendency.  No  man  yet  ever  lived  largely 
and  helpfully  in  the  world  who  was  not  filled  with  an 
inspiring  conception  of  his  own  times.  Not  behind  us, 
but  before  us,  must  be  our  golden  age,  if  you  and  I 
are  to  feel  the  full  inspiration  of  life  in  this  day  and 
country.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  you  this 
forward-looking  spirit,  this  courageous  anticipation 
that  better  times  are  before  the  world,  whose  advent 
our  own  efforts  may  help  to  usher  in.  But  while 
this  is  so,  this  truth,  like  every  other,  is  two-sided.  If 
we  would  avoid  the  mistake  of  finding  our  ideals  in 
the  past,  we  must  equally  avoid  the  other  mistake  of 
undervaluing  the  past.  It  is  a  heritage  greater  than 
we  realize  to  be  "  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,"  and  those 
who  wish  to  live  most  helpfully  now  must  live  as  those 
who  are  conscious  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  ages 
that  are  gone.  Horace  states  the  law  in  this  matter, 
as  in  many  others,  when  he  says :  "  In  the  middle  way 
you  will  go  safest."  [nterpreted  to  mean,  that  one 
should  avoid  all  acquaintance  with  extremes,  this 
utterance  is  the  motto  of  the  commonplace.  Inter- 
preted to  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nice  equipoise 
resulting  from  the  counteraction  of  opposing  forcee, 
this  utterance  indicates  the  law  not  of  greatest  safety 
only,  but  of  greatest  efficiency.  Therefore  I  should 
say  to  the  man  who  has  conceived  of  his  own  times 
worthily,  have  no  fear  of  conceiving  worthily  of  the 
past  also.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  be  familiar 
with  the  noble  thoughts  of  the  ancients,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  heroic  deeds  of  humanity  during  all  the 
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ages.  It  is  only  by  such  knowledge  as  this  that  we 
are  able  to  think  justly  of  our  own  day,  to  appreciate 
what  really  is  progress,  and  to  ascertain  the  direction 
at  least  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  star  of  hope.  I 
assume  that  the  college  man  will  have  this  acquaint- 
ance with  the  past,  and  this  reverence  for  experience 
in  larger  measure  than  those  whose  training  has  been 
of  another  sort.  His  dangers  are  of  a  different  kind. 
He  is  likely  to  be  either  a  mere  theorist,  or  else  so 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  past  as  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  present.  I  can  recall  no  single  phrase  which 
has  lingered  in  my  memory  from  college  days  to 
greater  profit  to  myself  than  a  remark  once  made  to 
me  by  our  professor  of  philosophy.  "  Remember,"  he 
said,  **  there  is  no  theory  in  the  abstract  so  perfect 
that  in  its  application  to  human  affairs  it  does  not 
need  to  be  modified."  The  college  man  has  need  at 
every  turn  to  remember  this.  Conditions  must  be 
considered,  and,  above  all,  time  must  be  given  for  any 
large  result.  Changes  in  sentiment  among  great 
masses  of  men  are  not  wrought  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
explosion.  The  process  is  more  like,  in  kind,  to  the 
growth  of  crops,  that  need  the  intelligent  preparation 
of  the  soil,  the  rain  and  sunshine  of  many  days,  the 
patience,  the  watchfulness,  and  the  labor  of  many 
husbandmen  before  the  harvest  can  be  gathered  in. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  lower 
your  ideals.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  to  be  partic- 
ularly your  function  to  be  true  to  your  ideals,  to  hold 
up  continually  in  the  face  of  the  great  people  an  ideal 
BO  high,  so  true,  so  winsome,  that  they  never  can  be  at 
ease  except  as  they  are  making  progress  toward  it. 

Consider,  for  example,  this  question  of  Civil 
Service  reform.  If  history  teaches  anything,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  no  nation  can  permanently  enjoy  the 
full  blessings  of  liberty  which  permits  the  patronage 
of  government  to  be  employed  systematically  to  sus- 
tain the  powers  that  be,  whether  right  or  wrong.  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  for  sixty  years  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  has  permitted  the 
spoils  system  to  exist,  and  that  the  United  States 
today,  in  all  that  makes  a  nation  great,  are  vastly 
stronger  and  greater  than  when  the  spoils  system  was 
inaugurated.  The  United  States  have  been,  and  still 
are,  full  of  the  vigor  of  lusty  youth.  They  have  been 
able  to  grow  and  to  prosper,  despite  excesses  of  many 
sorts.  The  spoils  system  seems  to  me  the  mark  of 
partial  development.  Civilization  on  the  frontier 
is  rough  and  ready.  There  is  a  reckless  freedom 
about  it  which  many  enjoy,  but  the  wild  freedom 
of  the  frontier  is  no  substitute  after  all  for  the 
freedom  within  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon 


civilization.  It  is  not  an  unnatural  thing  that  the 
spoils  system  should  have  grown  up  in  this  new  coun- 
try. As  George  William  Curtis  pointed  out  not  long 
ago,  it  is  simply  the  use  by  party  of  the  great  weapon 
whereby  the  king  in  every  monarchy  has  rewarded  his 
friends  and  punished  his  enemies.  If  Americans  are 
content  to  be  ruled  by  parties  for  the  profit  of  party 
managers,  to  substitute  the  party  for  the  king,  instead 
of  dealing  with  parties  as  agencies  through  which 
they  will  rule  themselves,  the  spoils  system  will  endure 
longer  than  it  otherwise  will.  One  palpable  result  to 
the  disadvantage  of  liberty  has  already  been  reached. 
No  class  of  people  in  the  nation  enjoy  so  few  of  the 
privileges  of  the  American  citizen  as  the  subordinates 
in  the  public  employ.  So  far  from  enjoying  freedom 
of  speech  and  freedom  of  action,  and  the  right  to  vote 
as  they  please,  the  indulgence  by  them  in  any  of  these 
hard- won  privileges  of  American  manhood,  if  it  antag- 
onizes their  superiors,  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  liveli- 
hood. Their  superior  officers  intimate  their  wish  and 
the  subordinate  hesitates  at  his  peril.  Even  high 
officials  are  frequently  controlled  in  these  matters  by 
those  who  are  not  in  the  public  employ  at  all.  To 
such  a  parody  of  freedom  has  the  spoils  system  reduced 
service  in  the  employ  of  the  American  people!  I 
venture  to  believe  there  is  no  service  in  the  country 
today  more  fatal  to  self-respecting  manliness,  more 
warping  to  the  moral  sense,  than  employment  in  the 
subordinate  Civil  Service  of  the  land  when  the 
employ^  is  not  protected  by  law.  I  am  denouncing 
the  system,  not  the  men  who  are  the  victims  of  it. 
With  many  and  many  of  them  I  know  their  "  poverty 
and  not  their  will  consents."  Now  what  shall  the 
university  man  say  of  such  an  evil?  How  shall  he 
bear  himself  in  the  presence  of  so  great  a  danger  to 
the  republic?  By  all  means  let  him  hold  up  his  high 
ideal,  and  let  him  enforce  his  convictions  with  all  the 
wisdom  he  can  bring  from  the  fruitful  past.  But  let 
him  not  expect  to  change  public  sentiment  quickly, 
nor  give  way  to  despair  if  his  ideal  appears  to  make 
but  little  progress.  Other  nations  than  ours  have  suf- 
fered from  this  evil  and  have  overcome  it.  Let  it  not 
be  doubted  for  one  moment  that  the  recuperative 
power  exists  in  the  American  people  to  rid  themselves 
of  this,  as  they  have  of  other  evils.  One  thing  is 
always  to  be  remembered  of  self-government  as  it 
exists  in  the  United  States.  It  involves  often  the 
necessity  of  determining  by  experiment  the  best  way 
in  which,  under  differing  conditions,  the  substance  of 
self-government  is  to  be  enjoyed.  Methods  that  have 
answered  well  enough  under  certain  conditions  at  last 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  results.  The  American 
people,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  are  ready  always  to 
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consider  the  question  of  remedy  the  moment  they  are 
persuaded  of  the  evil. 

But  there  are  other  aspects  than  this  of  adminis- 
trative reform  which  are  pressing  for  attention.  I 
take  it  the  administration  of  cities  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered under  this  head.  You  are  all  aware  of  the 
immense  growth  of  cities  in  the  last  fifty  years,  so  that 
we  are  confronted  today,  in  many  of  our  coihmon- 
wealths,  with  the  necessity  of  administering  cities 
larger  and  more  wealthy  than  many  of  the  states  at 
the  foundation  of  the  government.  The  drift  of  popu- 
lation toward  cities  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  past  century.  Every  census  since 
1820  tells  the  same  story,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  this  drift  continues  at  an  increasing  ratio. 
Precisely  that  has  happened  in  cities  which  has  been 
alluded  to.  Governmental  machinery,  which  answered 
well  enough  for  the  village  or  the  town,  has  broken 
down  completely  in  the  city,  so  that  it  is  a  common 
thing  today  to  hear  men  say  that  in  our  cities  Ameri- 
can institutions  have  been  a  failure.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  finality  of  that  conclusion,  although 
I  know  well  the  justness  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
charges  which  may  be  brought  against  many  of  our 
cities.  In  my  opinion  our  institutions  have  been  dis- 
appointing as  applied  to  cities,  not  so  much  because 
they  cannot  be  successfully  applied  to  them,  as 
because  we  have  not  yet  learned  in  what  way  to  do  it. 
Our  cities  have  been  developed  out  of  our  towns  by 
the  mere  process  of  growth,  and  we  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  administer  them  by  methods  which  have 
indeed  proven  to  be  costly  and  sad  failures.  There 
are  few  things,  however,  more  noteworthy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  ten  years  than  the  disposition  in  many 
states  to  provide  our  cities  with  charters  of  quite  a 
different  kind.  These  new  city  charters  differ  from 
those  that  have  gone  before  them  to  an  extent  that  is 
revolutionary.  The  former  ideal  for  city  government 
demanded  divieion  of  power  everywhere,  precisely  as 
it  had  done  in  the  village.  The  new  city  charter, 
recognizing  that  the  city,  in  its  business  aspect,  is  a 
large  corporation  rather  than  a  little  state,  concen- 
trates very  large  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor, 
giving  to  him  the  unrestricted  appointment  of  all 
executive  officials.  This  power,  properly  balanced, 
carries  with  it  clearly  defined  responsibility,  and  by 
one  stroke  makes  the  entire  executive  side  of  city 
government  responsive  to  the  control  of  the  people. 
At  every  election  the  voters  may  change  the  entire 
composition  of  the  administrative  side  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment by  simply  changing  the  person  of  their  mayor. 
This  keeps  alive  in  the  officials  a  degree  of  accounta- 
bility never  realized  before,  and,  to  my  mind,  is  full  of 


promise  of  good  result^in  the  future. :.  I  do'not  expect 
to  see  the  problem  of  city  government  in  America,  at 
any  time,  other  than  a  most  difficult  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  exi)ect  the  next  decade  to  repro- 
duce in  our  cities  all  the  scandals  of  the  past  decade. 
I  have  referred  to  this  question  at  length  somewhat 
because  of  my  own  connection  with  it,  and  partly 
because  it  illustrates  so  happily  the  willingness  of  the 
American  people  to  change  their  methods,  no  matter 
how  radically,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  good  govern- 
ment. I  believe  sincerely  that  many  of  our  most 
galling  mistakes  spring  from  inexperience  in  entirely 
untrodden  paths  rather  than  from  any  i>ermanent 
inability  to  produce  better  results.  This,  which  is 
true  of  the  government  of  cities  and  of  Civil  Service 
reform,  I  think  is  also  true  of  the  methods  of  party 
management,  which  in  so  many  ways  have  resulted  in 
taking  the  real  control  of  things  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  in  lodging  it  with  the  managers  of  par- 
ties. We  are  just  reaching  the  era,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
when  questions  like  these  have  grown  to  a  magnitude 
to  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  No  one  who 
knows  anything  of  practical  politics  will  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  they  are  problems  easy  of  solution,  but  I 
think  they  are  not  problems  too  great  for  a  people  who 
have  accomplished  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
country.  To  the  solution  of  all  of  tl^iese  problems  the 
universities,  by  their  study  and  research,  surely  will 
make  important  contributions.  All  of  these  problems 
are  made  more  difficult  by  immigration,  which  is  the 
next  question  of  a  political  character  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  growing  upon  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men. 
It  has  been  our  glory  that  the  United  States  should 
be  the  resort  of  all  people  from  every  land,  but  there 
are  few  so  thoughtless  as  not  to  perceive  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  which  attend  so  varied  an  immi- 
gration upon  so  large  a  scale  as  is  now  taking  place 
without  restraint  of  any  kind.  No  one  wishes  to  limit 
the  generous  welcome  to  our  shores  of  all  who  will 
become  good  citizens,  but  the  feeling  is  certainly 
growing  that  some  discrimination  may  become  neces- 
sary for  our  own  protection.  I  recognize  this  growing 
feeling  with  reluctance,  but  point  it  out  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  The  question  is  full  of  difficulties, 
but  it  is  an  encouraging  thing  to  be  assured  that 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  people  in  every  walk  of  life, 
all  over  the  land,  are  having  their  attention  called  to 
it,  and  are  giving  it  their  best  thought  as  never  before. 
Side  by  side  with  the  political  problems,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  dominating  problems  of  the  century  just 
closing,  society  as  a  whole  is  undergoing  a  revolution 
which  brings  its  own  questions  with  it.  It  is  palpable 
that  labor  troubles  have  assumed  a  new  form  of  late 
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years,  and  that  organizatione  of  the  working  classes, 
BO  called,  have  immensely  increased  in  numbers  and 
in  power.  Some  people,  noticing  these  things  and 
hearing  the  loud  cries  which  are  indulged  in  in  some 
quarters  in  behalf,  now  of  Socialism,  now  of  Commu- 
nism, and  again  of  Anarchy,  recall  with  alarm  that  the 
Toting  power  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
many,  whether  or  not  they  have  property  interests  in 
it.  It  seems  to  such  people  that  conditions  like  these 
are  full  of  alarming  portent.  While  I  freely  admit 
that  the  questions  these  conditions  present  are  full  of 
perplexity,  I  confess  that  to  my  mind  the  situation  in 
precisely  these  aspects  is  encouraging  rather  than  the 
reverse. 

It  is  important  first  of  all,  if  we  can,  to  deter- 
mine what  are  the  peculiar  features  of  the  prob- 
lem in  our  own  times  and  in  our  own  land.  Two  facts 
strike  us  at  once.  They  are  so  patent  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  them.  They  seem  at  first  sight  so  antagonistic 
that  they  puzzle  and  bewilder  us.  In  certain  directions 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  individual  has 
counted  for  so  much.  In  other  directions,  there  never 
has  been  a  time  when  the  individual  counted  for  so 
little.  Politically,  at  the  present  time,  in  this  country, 
the  citizen,  just  because  he  is  a  man,  is  entitled  to  his 
vote.  He  may,  upon  election  day,  if  he  wishes,  nega- 
tive the  judgment,  and  the  preference  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  to  any  official  to  be 
chosen.  The  President  of  the  United  States  in  many 
respects  is  the  most  powerful  ruler  in  the  world.  In 
the  matter  of  appointments  and  patronage,  I  suppose 
him  to  be  quite  the  most  powerful  ruler.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  choice  of  a  new  president,  the  vote  of 
the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land  is  as  powerful  as  his. 
Side  by  side  with  this  spectacle  of  the  political  power 
of  the  individual,  we  seem  to  see  the  individual,  as  a 
factor  in  the  business  concerns  of  men,  quite  as  strik- 
ingly disappearing.  The  individual  capitalist  is  dis- 
appearing in  the  corporation ;  the  individual  laborer 
is  disappearing  in  the  trades-union. 

The  first  question  that  rises  to  our  lips  in  the 
presence  of  these  strangely  different  tendencies  of  the 
time  surely  is,  What  does  it  mean?  Is  it  i)oesible 
that  after  the  race  has  struggled  for  so  many  centuries 
to  make  the  individual  politically  free,  to  secure  for 
him  the  opportunity  and  impulse  for  growth  involved 
in  political  and  individual  freedom,  is  it  possible  that, 
after  all,  individuality  is  to  be  lost  by  [indirection, 
through  the  corporation  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
trades-union  on  the  other?  I  do  not  think  so.  This 
strange  contrast  that  we  see  is  only  a  new  illustration, 
the  illustration  of  our  own  times,  of  that  great  law  of 
social  as  well  as  of  physical  life,  the  opposition  ^of 


forces.  Were  it  not  for  gravity  the  revolution  of  the 
globe  would  throw  us  all  violently  into  space ;  were  it 
not  for  the  revolution  of  the  globe,  gravity  would 
fasten  us  to  the  earth.  By  the  opposition  of  these 
two  forces,  the  equilibrium  is  adjusted  so  nicely  that 
a  fly  can  walk.  Were  it  not  for  conservatism  among  men, 
progress  always  would  be  revolutionary ;  were  it  not  for 
liberalism,  conservatism  would  make  life  stagnant. 
By  the  opposition  of  these  two  forces,  wherever  the 
equilibrium  is  maintained,  social  progress  is  both 
steady  and  orderly.  If  my  premise  be  correct,  it 
becomes  us  then,  first  of  all,  not  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  apparent  difficulties  before  society  incident  to  the 
presence  in  our  midst  of  these  two  antagonistic  tend- 
encies. What  we  are  to  do  is  to  find  their  equilibrium. 
So  considered,  they  furnish,  instead  of  ground  for 
fear,  the  best  ground  for  hope  that  the  transition  of 
society  from  the  old  order  to  the  new  will  be  a  move- 
ment towards  more  permanent  and  better  conditions. 
It  often  has  been  dwelt  upon  that  the  last  fifty  years 
have  witnessed  a  revolution  throughout  the  civilized 
world  in  the  methods  of  travel,  in  the  methods  of 
communication,  largely  also  in  the  manner  of  living, 
greater  than  can  be  traced  through  century  to  century 
from  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  down  to  this 
epoch.  Men  say  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  great 
advances  made  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  physical 
science.  No  doubt  it  is.  But  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  the  fullness  of  time  did  not  come  for  science  until 
human  history  had  reached  the  point  where  these  two 
antagonistic  tendencies  touching  the  individual  had 
become,  both  of  them,  ready  for  their  consummation. 
In  other  words,  that  seems  to  me  to  have  happened 
to  society  which  happened  for  literature  when  print- 
ing was  discovered.  Only  when  the  type  had  been 
individualized,  only  when  each  type  came  to  represent 
a  single  .letter,  was  the  era  of  combination  reached. 
So  now,  as  I  conceive,  we  have  reached  in  human 
society  and  in  this  country,  in  its  highest  form,  the 
era  of  combination.  Some  one  has  said  that  when 
printing  was  discovered,  it  seemed  as  though  "a  new 
fiat  for  light  had  gone  forth  from  the  lips  of  the 
Almighty."  Does  it  not  seem,  as  one  refiects  upon  the 
mighty  changes  which  have  wrought  since  the  hidden 
forces  of  nature  have  been  placed  at  the  service  of 
combining  society,  does  it  not  seem  as  though  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  time  was  already  upon  us  when  the 
Lord  "will  make  all  things  new?"  For  this  at  least 
may  be  said:  Combination  implies  community  of 
interests.  It  is  not  utter  selfishness.  So  that  what- 
ever selfish  abuses  may  be  traced  to  it  are  abuses 
working  in  defiance  of  its  own  fundamental  law.  If 
this  be  a  correct  conception  of  our  times,  it  follows, 
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does  it  not,  that  cotnbiDations  among  workingmen 
and  combinatione  among  capitalists,  the  trades-union 
and  the  corporation,  are  in  no  necessary  sense  ant€ig- 
onistic  to  each  other,  any  more  than  gravity  working 
upon  us  is  antagonistic  to  gravity  working  upon  our 
antipodes.  They  are  simply  different  manifestations 
of  the  same  force,  the  force  which  emphasizes  the 
inter-dependence  of  society  as  against  the  individual- 
izing forces  of  popular  liberty.  The  forces  which 
work  in  society  are  like  the  physical  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  this  respect  at  least,  that  they  operate  accord- 
ing to  fixed  law.  The  problem  of  mankind  as  to  both 
kinds  of  forces  is  the  same,  to  ascertain  the  laws  of 
their  operation.  Until  this  is  done,  the  force  which  is 
waiting  to  be  our  servant,  baffles,  perplexes,  troubles 
us.  The  method  of  ascertaining  the  law  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  experimentation  and  inquiry.  It  is 
easy  to  see  where  the  university  has  its  part  in  this 
double  process.  The  present  relation  between  labor 
and  capital  in  this  country  seems  to  me  simply  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  laws 
which  control  the  new  forces  that  are  expressing  them- 
selves in  combinations  of  labor  and  of  capital  alike. 
People  have  said  "  labor  must  combine  because  capital 
combines,"  and  instantly  there  has  arisen  an  unmis- 
takable sense  of  antagonism  between  the  two  forms  of 
organization.  The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that 
this  is  not  the  reason  why  labor  combines.  In  the 
present  age  labor  would  combine  even  if  it  were  con- 
ceivable that  capital  did  not.  Combined  labor,  as  matter 
of  fact,  does  make  the  same  demands  of  the  individual 
employer  as  it  makes  of  the  corporation.  The  two 
forms  of  combination,  the  combination  of  capital  and 
the  combination  of  labor,  are  not  antagonistic,  they 
are  only  different  expressions  of  the  same  force.  This 
truth  is  of  utmost  consequence.  It  goes  to  the  root  of 
many  of  the  troubles  which  have  marked  in  recent 
years  the  so-called  conflict  between  capital  and  labor. 
It  is  as  necessary  that  it  should  be  laid  to  heart  by  the 
capitalist  as  by  the  laborer.  Two  results  should  flow 
from  it.  The  belief  that  the  tendency  towards  com- 
bined action  on  the  part  either  of  capital  or  of  labor  is 
not  to  be  regretted  ;  and  the  earnest  purx>08e  to  ascer- 
tain the  laws  that  govern  and  to  recognize  the  limit 
of  safety  in  this  tendency.  It  is  clear  that  great  mis- 
takes have  marked  the  progress  of  society  towards 
completer  organization  both  along  the  lines  of  capital 
and  of  labor.  I  cannot  see  that  one  form  of  combi- 
nation is  more  free  from  just  blame  than  the  other. 
The  directors  of  corporations  have  ridden  over  the 
minority  rough-shod.  They  have  organized  subsidiary 
corporations  for  their  own  benefit,  to  absorb  the  prof- 
its of  the  parent  concern.    They  have  managed  with 


as  little  thought  as  possible  for  the  interest  of  stock- 
holders not  in  sympathy  with  the  direction.  The 
directors  of  labor  organizations  have  been  equally 
regardless  of  the  interests  of  their  minority.  Strikes 
have  been  ordered  against  the  interest  of  the  minority, 
and  their  rights  have  been  disregarded  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  majority.  Individual  laborers  are  persecuted 
and  denied  the  right  to  earn  their  own  living,  except 
by  permission  of  the  organization  and  upon  terms 
satisfactory  to  it.  All  these  sorts  of  troubles,  however, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  are  sins  of  capitalists  against  capital- 
ists and  of  labor  against  labor.  It  is  only  the  old 
story,  under  the  modern  form  of  combination,  of  the 
oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strolig.  But  there  is  a 
class  of  faults  chargeable  equally  to  both  kinds  of 
combination,  which  in  each  case  pass  beyond  their 
own  lines.  The  corporation  has  debauched  legislatures 
and  corrupted  judges.  It  has  employed  the  best  legal 
talent  to  be  obtained,  to  enable  it,  while  keeping  within 
the  letter  of  the  law,  to  circumvent  its  purpose.  It 
has  acted  as  though  the  community  had  no  rights 
which  a  corporation  might  not  violate,  provided  it  could 
do  so  without  a  personal  liability  on  the  part  of  its 
management.  The  labor  organization,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  assaulted  society  in  ways  as  dangerous  and 
as  far  reaching.  By  its  doctrine  of  sympathetic  strikes, 
it  has  made  the  innocent  suffer  far  and  wide.  It  has 
attempted  to  take  society  by  the  throat,  in  response  to 
its  motto,  "an  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all." 
The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  motto,  but  with  its  appli- 
cation. Once  adopted  by  society  as  a  whole,  no  better 
motto  need  be  asked  for.  Taken  as  a  watchword  by 
one  section  of  society  against  all  others,  it  threatens 
to  divide  every  community  into  hostile  camps.  All 
this  type  of  wrongs,  whether  practiced  by  the  capital- 
ist or  the  laborer,  are  not  wrongs  of  capital  against 
labor  or  of  labor  against  capital ;  they  are  wrongs  in 
each  case  against  society  as  a  whole  perpetrated  under 
the  forms  of  organization.  Every  good  citizen,  whether 
he  be  a  capitalist  or  a  laborer,  is  bound  to  denounce 
and  resist  both  equally,  whether  the  wrong  proceeds 
from  capital  or  from  labor. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  it  is  evident  we  have 
not  touched  upon  the  influences  that  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  impression  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  labor  and  capital,  and  that  labor  must  organ- 
ize because  capital  does.  In  one  particular,  the 
adoption  of  the  corporate  form  by  capital  has  impor- 
tantly and  directly  affected  its  relation  to  labor.  The 
employer,  under  the  corporate  form,  is  no  longer  the 
individual  with  his  human  sympathies  and  his  close 
personal  contact  with  those  whom  he  employs.  The 
employer  is  actually  a  "  body  corporate,"  not  ^seldom 
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both  without  soul  and  without  conscience.  BoardsTof 
directors,  in  such  cases  the  responsible  employer, 
filled  with  the  thought  that  in  fact  they  are  trustees, 
too  often  have  believed  that  their  trust  on  behalf  of 
the  stockholders  was  a  money  trust  simply.  They 
have  felt  under  obligations  to  get  the  most  labor  for 
the  least  pay.  They  have  not  always  felt  it  a  concern 
of  theirs  to  protect  the  reputation  of  their  stockhold- 
ers for  fair  dealing  and  regard  for  those  in  their 
employ.  So  much  has  this  been  so  that  I  have  heard 
it  said  a  man  would  rather  work  for  the  meanest  indi- 
vidual he  ever  knew  than  for  the  best  corporation.  No 
doubt  this,  literally  taken,  is  an  exaggeration.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  statement  misstates  what  has 
been  the  tendency.  If  I  am  right,  it  is  in  its  attitude 
as  an  employer  that  combined  capital  has  created  the 
impression  of  capital's  antagonism  to  labor.  It  is 
here,  also,  if  anywhere,  that  that  impression  may  be 
most  largely  removed. 

In  one  other  respect  I  think  the  action  of  combined 
capital  has  strengthened  this  impression.  I  have  been 
speaking  of  combined  capital  in  its  simplest  form,  in 
the  single  corporation.  Think  of  it  for  a  moment  in 
its  further  development,  where  many  corporations 
combine  in  a  pool  or  a  trust.  Every  such  combination 
seeks  only  the  good  of  the  stockholders.  Who  ever 
heard  of  one  being  formed  to  enable  the  combination 
to  pay  higher  wages,  or  to  provide  better  accommoda- 
tions for  their  workmen?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  artificial  price  so  obtained  being  set 
aside  for  the  benefit  of  labor?  So  long  as  such  combi- 
nations think  of  the  stockholder  only,  capital  must 
not  wonder  that  it  excites  the  antagonism  of  labor  and 
incurs  the  ill-will  of  society,  so  far  as  society  is  not  a 
direct  sharer  in  the  benefits.  These  two  points  seem 
to  me  the  only  ones  where  capital  and  labor  in  our 
own  day  have  been  seriously  in  direct  confiict.  Unhap- 
pily, the  antagonism  here  has  been  direct  enough 
and  potent  enough  to  account  for  the  prevalent 
feeling  on  the  part  of  labor  that  labor's  relations  to 
capital  must  be,  and  can  be  safely,  only  for  self- 
defense  and  for  aggression.  So  long  as  this  feeling 
lasts,  it  is  aggravated  as  much  by  the  attitude  of  labor 
as  by  the  attitude  of  capital.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  however,  I  think  this  is  only  a  passing  phase. 
The  first  impulse  with  both  forms  of  organization  has 
been  to  try  their  strength.  They  try  it  upon  each 
other  and  they  try  it  upon  society.  These  efforts  con- 
stitute the  experience  by  which,  in  time,  both  forms 
of  organization  will  learn  the  limits  of  their  power  and 
the  laws  of  their  own  usefulness.    If  I  am  right,  the 


remedy  lies  in  a  changed  bearing  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  towards  labor,  whereby  every  thought  for 
the  stockholder  shall  involve  a  thought  for  the  laborer, 
every  benefit  for  the  stockholder  some  benefit  for  the 
laborer.  Every  such  change  on  the  part  of  the  corpo- 
ration, it  may  be  hoped,  will  be  responded  to  in  time 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  attitude  of  labor. 
The  tendencies  of  our  time  in  other  directions  have 
augmented  the  difficulty,  which  would  have  been 
troublesome  enough  in  any  case.  The  great  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  the  development  of  steam  and 
electricity  as  servant  forces,  have  resulted  in  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  power  of  production.  This  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  subdivision  of  labor,  which 
has  frequently  made  the  occupation  of  the  individual 
workman  less  and  less  interesting.  Instead  of  one 
man  making  a  shoe  and  enjoying  the  range  of  occupa- 
tion and  thought  involved  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
process,  sixty  men  now  make  sixty  different  parts, 
each  man's  work,  in  most  instances,  being  as  mechani- 
cal as  that  of  the  machine  he  attends.  Is  it  not  fortu- 
nate for  his  manhood  and  for  society  that  the  man 
who  is  thus  made  so  much  a  machine  has  become  in 
the  realm  of  politics  more  and  more  a  man?  This 
belittling  of  the  daily  life  that  has  come  to  so  many 
workmen  has  aggravated,  I  do  not  doubt,  the  sense  of 
antagonism  to  capital,  for  the  same  infiuences  that 
have  reduced  the  workingman  in  his  daily  scope  have 
widened  indescribably  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of 
capital.  Has  capital  appreciated  as  it  should  the 
responsibility  and  the  duty  which  comes  with  the 
privilege?  I  do  not  think  envy  is  a  stronger  force 
today  than  it  always  has  been.  Differences  of  condi- 
tion count  for  something,  no  doubt,  but  the  only 
antagonisms  that  are  dangerous  are  those  that  spring 
from  grievances  that  are  genuine. 

It  is  clear  that  for  the  discussion  and  settlement  of 
questions  such  as  these,  the  universities  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  render  most  effective  service.  Both  employers 
and  workmen  naturally  bring  to  the  subject  much 
more  detailed  knowledge,  but  both  think  and  speak 
and  act  as  partisans.  The  university,  on  the  other 
hand,  brings  to  the  study  of  such  problems  the  same 
spirit  which  it  throws  into  the  study  of  the  operations 
of  nature,  the  same  patient  observation,  the  same  wide 
reading,  and  the  same  all-controlling  loyalty  to  truth. 
I  congratulate  Chicago,  and  I  congratulate  the  United 
States,  that  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  seething  life  of 
this  active  and  masterful  population,  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  begun  its  work,  as  one  of  the  factors  hence- 
forth in  the  solution  of  the  social  problems  of  our  times. 
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THE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FOR  THE 
QUARTER  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,   189 J^ 


msmbers  of  the  university,  trustees,  colleagues, 
Students,  and  Friends  : 

Of  the  year's  seasons,  none  is  more  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  our  Convocation,  none  more  consistent 
with  its  spirit  than  the  holidays.  At  this  time  our 
hearts  are  full  of  joy  and  gladness,  for  the  world  has 
just  engaged  in  mutual  interchange  of  tokens  of  love. 
That  which  Christianity  represents — peace  and  good 
will  toward  men — in  this  period  receives  strongest 
emphasis.  At  this  time,  too,  our  minds  are  full  of  new 
and  noblei^  purposes  with  reference  to  the  future.  And 
even  should  these  fail  of  accomplishment,  to  have  pur- 
posed and  have  failed  is  better  than  never  to  have 
purposed.  In  order  to  live,  one  must  have  ideas; 
and  the  experiences  of  life  after  all  include  its 
ideals. 

We  ask  ourselves,  therefore,  and  our  friends  about 
us  ask,  what  has  been  the  nature  of  our  life  at  the 
University  these  past  few  months?  How  stand  we 
today?  To  what,  in  the  immediate  future,  are  we 
looking  forward?  If  there  is  monotony  in  the  answers 
which  I  make  tonight ;  if  there  seems  to  you  to  be  a 
sameness,  as  you  compare  these  statements  with  those 
which  have  before  been  made,  you  may  charge  this 
sameness  to  the  speaker;  for,  although  our  life  has 
been  a  scholastic  life  as  in  preceding  years,  although 
we  have  worked  along  the  same  lines  as  before,  the 
life  itself  has  not  been  characterized  by  monotony,  nor 
has  it  known  anything  of  this  sameness.  In  many 
respects  it  has  been  a  new  life,  since  we  have  dealt 
individually  and  as  an]  institution  with  new  ques- 
tions, or,  at  all  events,  with  new  phases  of  old  ques- 
tions. 

The  Enrollment. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  quarter  has 
been  1019,  an  increase  of  271  over  the  attendance  of 
the  Autumn  Quarter  of  1893,  which  was  748;  this 
increase  is  distributed  as  follows : 

The  Graduate  School,  from  232  to  305. 

The  Divinity  School,  from  159  to  213. 

The  University  and  Academic  Colleges,  including 
Unclassified  students,  from  357  to  501. 

The  per  cent,  of  increase  is  a  little  over  thirty-three 
and  one-third. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the 
Autumn  Quarter  of  1893  and  the  corresponding 
Quarter  of  1894  is  indicated  by  the  following  ta- 
bles: 


AUTUMN  QUARTER. 
1883. 


-05 


Graduate  School  . . . 

Divinity  School  

TheCollegesjUmv. 

Unclassified  

Total 


46 

30 

57 

45 

19 

22 

43 

27 

11 

8 

14 

9 

106 

50 

29 

21 

29 

20 
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18 
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130 

149 

120 

^ 
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d 

M 

£ 

£ 

25 

11 

11 

9 

2 

2 

9 

9 

5 

9 

52 

40 

17 
31 


52 


AUTUMN  QUABTEE 
1894. 


Graduate  School 

Divinity  School 

TheCollegesjY^J; 

Unclassified 

58 
30 
23 
157 
51 

37 
26 
16 
70 
14 

94 
65 
9 
54 
23 

35 

33 

7 

16 
10 

37 

15 

3 

7 
7 

16 

24 

5 

7 

7 

16 

13 

2 

4 

9 

Total  

319 

163 

245 

101 

69 

59 

44 

Of  the  232  Graduate  Students  during  the  Autumn 
Quarter,  1893,  89,  t.  e.,  more  than  33  per  cent,  have  been 
enrolled  as  students  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1894 ;  12 
had  become  members  of  the  ^University  staff,  and  5 
continue  their  advanced  studies  as  non-resident  stu- 
dents ;  9  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy* 
11  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  2  that  dt  Master  ol 
Philosophy. 

Of  the  159  Divinity  Students,  10  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from  the  University ;  the  The- 
ological Union  conferred  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Theology  upon  6  candidates,  and  giving  to  9^  the 
English  certificates. 

Of  the  43  University  College  Students  in  residence 
during  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1893,  8  were  in  the 
University  Colleges  in  Autumn  Quarter,  1894;  [14 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  5  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  as  many  that  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science.  Of  these  24  students,  12  have  entered 
the  Graduate  and  the  Divinity^School. 

Two  students  enrolled  in  Autumn,  1893,  as  Aca- 
demic College  Students  have  received,  the  one  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  other  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.  One  unclassified  student  obtained  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Of  the  226  Academic  College^Students  in  residence 
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during  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1893,  48  are  now  studying 
in  the  University  Colleges. 

Professors  on  Leave  of  Absence. 

During  the  quarter  just  closing  the  following  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  have  been  absent  from  the 
University : 

Professors :  Abbott,  Donaldson,  Knapp,  Moulton, 
Holmes,  and  Van  Uise.  Associate  Professors :  Bulk- 
ley,  Penrose,  and  Strong.  Assistant  Professor :  Capps. 
Instructors:  Arnolt  (2d  Term),  Crandall  (1st  Term), 
and  Young.  Tutor:  Schwill.  Assistants:  Vincent 
(1st  Term),  and  Breasted.  Docents :  Curtiss  and  Mer- 
riam. 

New  Appointments. 

During  the  quarter  just  closing  the  following  new 
appointments  have  been  made : 

Willard  A.  Smith,  to  be  a  Trustee  of  the  University 
in  place  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Rust,  resigned. 

Revs.  F.  H.  Rowley  and  L.  A.  Crandall,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Divinity  School. 

H.  L.  Willett.  to  the  Acting-Deanship  of  the  Dis- 
ciples' Divinity  House. 

S.  F.  McLennan,  to  an  Assistantship  in  Experi- 
mental Psychology. 

A.  R.  Wightman,  to  an  Assistantship  in  Latin  in 
the  Academy. 

Perry  Paine,  to  take  charge  of  men  in  Physical 
Culture  at  the  Academy. 

August  Broholm,  to  give  instruction  in  the  Dano- 
Norwegian  Theological  Seminary  during  Professor 
Jensen's  absence. 

C.  E.  Woodruff,  Fellow,  to  the  Headship  of  the 
Middle  Divinity  Dormitory. 

E.  Read,  Fellow,  to  the  Headship  of  the  South 
Divinity  Dormitory. 

The  following  were  appointed  to  do  class- work  in 
the  University  Extension  Division. 

Olaus  Dahl,  Ph.D.,  Scandinavian  Literature. 

Frederick  C.  Lucas,  S.B.,  Botany. 

Paul  B.  de  Compigny,  French. 

Clifford  H.  Moore,  A.B.,  Latin. 

William  C.  Sayrs,  A.M.,  Greek. 

William  B.  Woods,  English. 

Thomas  G.  Allen,  A.M.,  Chemistry. 

Vernon  P.  Squires,  A.B.,  English. 

Edward  C.  Page,  A.B.,  English  and  History. 

Newland  F.  Smith,  Ph.B.,  Physics. 

Howard  N.  Ogden,  Ph.D.,  English  and  Political 
Science. 

Herbert  E.  Cobb,  A.M.,  Mathematics. 

Warrollo  Whitney,  A.M.,  Zoology. 

William  E.  Henry,  A.M.,  English. 


Addison  Blakely,  Ph.D.,  Political  Science. 
Aaron  H.  Cole,  A.M.,  2k>0logy. 
Ira   W.    Howerth,    A.M.,  Sociology  and  Political 
Economy. 

Chas.  W.  Lisk,  A.B.,  New  Testament  Greek. 

Violette  E.  Scharff,  French. 

Oliver  P.  Hay,  Ph.D.  Geology. 

H.  N.  von  Kadish,  Zoology. 

Adolph  Meyer,  M.D.,  Neurology. 

Henry  B.  Ktlmmel,  A.M.,  Geology. 

Roy  N.  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Political  Science. 

Harry  Howard,  A.B., 

William  H.  Fischer. 

Horace  S.  FMske,  A.M.,  English. 

James  F.  Baldwin,  A.B.,  History. 

Wm.  Rullkoetter,  A.B.,  History. 

E.  C.  Roeseter,  A.M.,  History. 

C.  A.  Orr,  A.B.,  Latin. 

J.  S.  Hutchinson. 

C.  W.  Mann,  A.M.  Mathematics. 

Kurt  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Astronomy. 

Walter  E.  Garry,  S.B.,  Zoology. 

W.  R.  Mitchell,  S.B.,  Botany. 

Appointments  to  other  Institutions. 

Among  others  the  following  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity have  received  appointments  in  other  institutions : 

Frank  George  Franklin,  Graduate  Student,  to  an 
instructorship  in  History  and  Political  Economy,  in 
Southwest  Kansas  College. 

Frances  Pellett,  Reader,  to  be  teacher  of  Latin  in 
the  High  School  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Reader,  to  the  Principalship  of 
Knox  Seminary,  Galesburg,  111. 

Emma  Willard,  Graduate  Student,  to  be  teacher  of 
Science,  Oswego  Female  College,  Kansas. 

The  Divinity  Conference. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  there  was  held  a 
conference,  appropriately  introduced  by  Dr.  Barrows' 
address  on  "The  Greatness  of  Religion,"  in  which 
questions  were  discussed  touching  upon  the  work  of 
the  minister,  his  preparation  and  his  functions.  There 
the  voices  of  many  were  heard  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Divinity  School  in  former  days.  The  spirit 
of  the  meetings  was  manifestly  a  progressive  one.  In 
no  division  of  intellectual  work  is  there  today  greater 
progress  being  made  than  in  that  of  theology  and  its 
kindred  subjects.  The  danger  is  that  the  rapidity  of 
progress  may  be  too  great.  The  faiths  of  men,  and 
most  of  all  their  superstitions,  must  be  dealt  with 
cautiously  and  tenderly.  Changes  must  come  grad- 
ually.   Meanwhile,  our  theologians  must  search   as 
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they  have  never  before  searched  for  that  etatement  of 
religious  truth  which  will  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the 
intellect  and  bring  consolation  and  comfort  to  the 
heart. 

Uniyersity  Lectures. 

It  has  been  the  rare  privilege  of  members  of  the 
University  to  listen  to  a  course  of  lectures  upon  "The 
Letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul,"  delivered  by  Head  Pro- 
fessor Burton.  Under  careful  guidance  we  have 
studied  the  life  and  the  utterances  of  Christianity's 
great  expounder ;  his  true  place  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church,  very  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Master  himself,  yet  fundamental.  These  Sunday 
afternoon  lectures  have  been  a  source  of  help  and 
inspiration  to  many. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  mistake,  even  among  intel- 
ligent circles,  to  confuse  education  with  methods  of 
education.  Because  of  this  confusion,  the  normal 
school  and  the  university  have  each  been  guilty  of 
neglecting  an  important  element.  The  normal  school 
has  everywhere  laid  emphasis  upon  the  method,  and 
has  forgotten  that  a  teacher  must  have  knowledge  of 
the  subject  which  he  teaches  in  order  to  make  proper 
use  of  methods.  The  University  has  rightly  placed 
the  emphasis  upon  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught, 
but  has  without  question  ignored  the  fact  that  there 
are  principles  of  teaching — a  science  of  pedagogy.  In 
a  university  in  which  three  hundred  graduate  students 
are  preparing  themselves  for  chairs  of  instruction  in 
schools  and  colleges,  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  over- 
look the  need  of  pedagogical  instruction.  The  lectures, 
before  the  members  of  the  University,  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Findlay,  appointed  by  the  English  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education  to  visit  America,  upon  "  Arnold 
of  Rugby,"  **  Present  Day  Problems  in  English  Educa- 
tion," "  Higher  Training  of  Teachers,"  and  "  Herbart- 
ian  Curriculum  with  reference  to  Recent  Experiments 
in  Modern  Language  Teaching  at  Jena,"  were  greatly 
appreciated.  These  lectures  formed  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  work  of  pedagogy  which  will  be 
organized  during,  the  coming  year.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Bulkley  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  the 
Chair  of  Pedagogy  three  years  ago.  Her  time  since 
the  appointment  has  been  devoted  to  study  and 
research  in  European  universities.  With  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  scholastic  year,  the  Department  of 
Pedagogy  will  be  organized  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  John  Dewey,  who  is  also  head  of  the  Depart, 
ment  of  Philosophy.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
members  of  the  philosophical  staff  and  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Bulkley,  members  of  other  departments  in  the 
University  will  contribute  courses,  since  without  ques- 
tion only  experts  in  a  subject  can  show  how  best  to 


teach  that  subject.  The  supplementary  staff  of  the 
department  will  be  organized  under  four  heads :  the 
college  staff,  consisting  of  those  who  will  deal  with 
college  work  ;  a  staff  for  secondary  work ;  a  staff  for 
elementary  work,  and  a  staff  for  Kindergarten  work. 
In  connection  with  the  department  there  will  be 
organized  as  early  as  possible  practice  schools  of 
various  grades.  These  experiment  schools  will  con- 
stitute the  laboratory  of  the  department.  The  Uni- 
versity itself  is,  in  a  sense,  a  pedagogical  labora- 
tory, and  as  such  renders  service  to  teachers  of 
all  ranks.  Those  who  know  the  lack  which  every- 
where exists  of  trained  teachers  will  appreciate 
this  new  step  which  is  to  be  taken  by  the  University. 

University  lectures  open  to  all  members  of  the 
University,  for  which  no  credit  of  any  kind  is  given, 
will  be  offered  more  freely  during  the  coming  quarter 
than  heretofore.  The  biblical  lectures  which,  from  the 
beginning,  have  been  the  feature  of  our  Sunday  after- 
noons will  be  delivered  during  the  coming  quarter  by 
Professor  Richard  G.  Moulton  upon  the  subject  "  The 
Literary  Study  of  the  Bible."  Mr.  Stagg  will  lecture 
once  a  week  throughout  the  quarter  on  "Physical 
Exercise,  and  some  of  its  effects  upon  the  body  and 
its  organs." 

The  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  is  at 
this  time  considering  the  question  of  general  depart- 
mental lectures  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  study. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  require,  of  each  student, 
attendance  upon  courses  of  general  lectures  to  be 
offered  by  the  various  departments,  the  requirement 
to  cover  all  departments  offering  such  courses  in  which 
the  student  does  not  elect  special  courses.  It  is  main- 
tained that  in  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  the  more 
important  problems  of  a  particular  department  may 
be  satisfactorily  presented,  and  that  the  student  wUi 
thus  be  given  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  problems. 
Such  knowledge,  it  is  thought,  should  be  required  ol 
those  who  take  a  bachelor's  degree.  It  is  urged,  up>on 
the  other  hand,  that  such  courses  will  be  of  little  or  no 
value  to  the  student,  that  attendance  upon  them  will 
counteract  in  large  measure  the  habit  of  close  and 
exhaustive  work ;  that  the  intelligent  student  will  in 
one  way  or  another  pick  up  the  information  which 
such  courses  would  furnish.  What  the  decision  of  the 
faculty  will  be  cannot  now  be  determined.  No  one 
will  question  the  desirability  of  offering  such  courses. 
There  may  be  good  ground,  however,  for  doubting 
whether  work  of  this  kind  should  be  required. 

Athletics. 

Much  ado  is  being  made  at  the  present  time 
about    college    athletics.    Because    in  certain  cases 
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there  have  been  exhibitions  of  brutality,  a  hue  and  cry 
has  been  raised  against  some  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  athletic  activity.  It  is  the  old  story  of  use 
and  abuse.  That  which  may  be  abused  must  not  be 
used.  But  the  principle  if  carried  out  would  work 
vast  mischief,  There  is  no  virtue  which  may  not  be 
made  a  vice.  Shall  everything  capable  of  abuse  be 
given  up,  or  shall  we  not  perform  a  greater  service  for 
the  world  by  going  forward  under  proper  rules  and 
r^ulations?  We  may  grant  that  limbs  are  broken 
and  lives  lost ;  but  we  must  remember  that  there  is  no 
form  of  life's  activity  which  is  not  attended  with  risk. 
We  close  our  eyes  to  all  danger  to  limb  and  life  when 
questions  of  business  are  concerned.  If  the  world  can 
afford  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  men  for  commercial 
gain,  it  can  much  more  easily  afford  to  make  similar 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  vigorous  and  unsullied 
manhood.  The  question  of  a  life,  or  of  a  score  of  lives 
is  nothing  compared  with  that  of  moral  purity, 
human  self-restraint,  in  the  interests  of  which,  among 
college  men,  outdoor  athletic  sports  contribute  more 
than  all  other  agencies  combined.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  statements  concerning  bodily  injuries  in- 
curred contain  gross  exaggerations.  If  athletics  have 
been  prostituted  by  gamblers  and  pugilists,  let  the 
college  world  come  to  the  rescue  and  assign  them  to 
the  place  to  which  they  belong.  Woe  betide  the  day 
when  our  college  men,  with  temptations  of  every  kind 
besetting  them,  become  so  slothful,  so  demoralized,  so 
diseased  as  to  lose  their  interest  in  athletics.  In  the 
University  of  Chicago  athletic  work  is  directly  and 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  University  author- 
ities. It  will  so  remain.  The  University  has  encour- 
aged athletic  sports;  it  will  continue  to  encourage 
them.  We  believe  that  this  is  an  important  part  of 
college  and  university  life.  We  shall  see  to  it,  how- 
ever, that  no  man  upon  a  University  team  shall  ever 
have  a  second  opportunity  to  disgrace  either  himself 
or  the  University.  At  home  and  with  the  teams  of 
other  institutions  we  shall  endeavor  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  that  shall  be,  in  the  truest  sense,  elevating. 

A  Requirement  in  Philosophy. 

An  important  step  in  connection  with  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  colleges  has  been  taken  by  the  faculty  in 
introducing  as  a  requirement  two  courses  of  study  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy.  These  courses  may  be 
selected  either  in  ethics,  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
in  logic,  or  in  psychology.  Up  to  this  time  no  such 
requirement  has  existed.  It  has  been  possible  to 
graduate  without  having  done  any  work  in  this  depart- 
ment. By  a  large  majority  of  the  faculty  it  was 
believed   that  as   there   was   a   linguistic  discipline, 


a  mathematical  discipline,  a  discipline  in  science,  so 
likewise  there  was  a  philosophical  discipline,  and 
that  no  man  or  woman  could  be  said  to  have  properly 
finished  a  course  of  study  for  the  bachelor's  degree 
who  had  not  come  in  contact  with  this  discipline.  It 
is  true  that  this  requirement  curtails  by  just  so  much, 
the  privilege  of  election  ;  but  there  remains  a  sufficient 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this  privilege.  Even 
with  this  requirement,  the  election  is  as  free  as  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  University  curriculum. 

Entrance  to  the  University. 

The  questions  connected  with  admission  to  college 
do  not  diminish  in  either  number  or  importance. 
They  may  be  divided  according  to  their  relation,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  exact  preparation  required  for 
admission,  and  on  the  other  to  the  proper  methods  of 
testing  the  applicant  for  admission  upon  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  preparation.  The  small  number  of  acad- 
emies in  the  west  and  northwest,  the  great  variety  of 
curricula  in  the  high  schools,  the  large  number  of 
high  schools  offering  courses  extending  through  three 
years  instead  of  four,  the  number  of  English  high 
schools  in  which  the  languages  do  not  receive  sufficient 
attention,  make  very  complicated  what  would  seem  to 
casual  on-lookers  a  question  of  comparative  simplicity. 
Three  serious  dangers  to  the  best  interests  of  second- 
ary education  may  be  noted : 

(1)  The  tendency  to  multiply  the  number  of  sub- 
jects taught,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the  disciplin- 
ary value  of  all.  If  the  student  is  required  to  make 
preparation  in  eight  or  nine  subjects,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  unless  the  time  of  study  is  extended,  he 
will  be  able  to  do  only  half  as  much  work  as  he  would 
do  if  he  were  expected  to  make  preparation  in  four  or 
five.  But  this  is  not  the  greatest  difficulty.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  discipline  and  method,  rather  than 
information,  which  he  is  expected  to  gain,  he  does  not 
study  any  single  subject  consecutively  enough  to 
derive  from  it  the  fullest  benefit.  Moreover,  his  mind 
is  so  distracted  with  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and 
dissipated  to  such  a  degree,  in  going  from  one  to  the 
other,  that  the  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  minimized. 

(2)  The  second  danger  lies  in  the  tendency,  result- 
ing from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  offered,  to  make 
choice  of  particular  subjects  at  too  early  a  period  in 
his  preparation.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
the  boy  or  his  parent  is  compelled  to  make  a  decision 
on  which  rests  his  whole  future  life ;  a  decision,  which 
cannot  properly  be  made,  in  most  cases,  until 
three  or  four  years  later,  in  very  many  cases  until  six 
years  later.  This  means  specializiog  at  too  early  an 
age.    When  the  mind  of  the  student   is  thoroughly 
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awakened  he  finds  that  he  is  shut  up  within  certain 
limitations  because  in  earlier  years  he  did  not  select 
certain  other  subjects.  The  baneful  results  of  this 
tendency  are  already  beginning  to  be  felt ;  their  full 
force  will  not  be  appreciated  until  the  end  of  another 
decade. 

(3)  There  are  some  modern  educators,  men  who 
occupy  positions  of  high  rank  in  the  educational 
world,  who  are  making  strenuous  effort  to  persuade 
the  thinking  class,  as  well  as  the  unthinking,  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  after  all,  what  subject 
the  boy  studies,  if  only  it  is  studied  thoroughly.  A 
preparation  for  college  based  upon  any  four  or  five 
subjects  is  practically  as  good  as  a  preparation  based 
upon  any  other  four  or  five  subjects.  To  be  sure,  the 
propagators  of  this  doctrine  do  not  really  accept  their 
own  teaching,  for  when  a  schedule  of  subjects  is  made 
out,  the  English  language  and  Mathematics  always 
find  a  place  in  it.  In  this,  though  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  themselves,  they  are  correct.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, at  this  point  the  line  is  drawn.  They  forget 
that,  most  fundamental  of  all,  is  the  linguistic  disci- 
pline, and  that,  of  the  languages  ordinarily  studied, 
the  Latin  language  is  best  calculated  to  furnish  this 
discipline.  They  grant  the  fundamental  character  of 
English  and  Mathematics ;  but  strangely  enough  they 
overlook  the  peculiar  advantages  which  follow  the 
study  of  a  language  like  the  Liatin.  No  one  denies  the 
importance  which  attaches  to  the  study  of  other  sub- 
jects, such  as  history,  physics,  chemistry;  but  it  is 
maintained  that  there  is  a  proper  time  for  the  intro- 
duction of  these  studies. 

The  doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of  studies  for  the 
purpose  of  admission  to  college,  as  President  Hyde  has 
pointed  out,  is  "  as  absurd  as  the  doctrine  that  in  pre- 
paring to  build  a  house  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  begin  with  the  work  of  the  stone-mason  in  the 
cellar,  or  with  the  work  of  the  carpenter  on  the  roof. 
If  you  put  in  an  equal  amount  of  labor,  the  house  is 
as  near  completion  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  you  build  your  house  from 
the  roof  down  or  from  the  foundation  up.  Some 
studies  are  fundamental  to  a  liberal  education.  To 
omit  them  is  to  build  upon  the  sand.  To  postpone 
them  is  to  build  from  the  roof  down." 

"  Latin  is  fundamental  to  the  study  of  language, 
literature,  law,  history,  and  all  that  concerns  the 
expression  man  has  made  of  himself  in  art,  letters, 
politics,  and  institutions.  The  Romans  built  the 
highways  on  which  civilization  has  marched  for  eight- 
een centuries,  and  it  is  as  true  of  the  intellectual  world 
today  as  it  was  of  the  political  world  under  Augustus, 
that  all  roads  lead  to  Rome.    The  man  who  has  never 


studied  Latin  finds  all  forms  of  liberal  study  blind  and 
unintelligible.  By  a  dead  lift  of  arbitrary  memory  he 
will  have  to  learn  roots  of  words  and  forms  of  speech 
which  with  the  aid  of  a  little  Latin  would  become 
rationally  intelligible.  He  will  have  to  dig  out  of  dic- 
tionaries the  dead  bones  of  references  and  allusions 
which  a  little  classical  learning  would  have  clothed 
with  life.  He  will  be  able  to  trace  back  the  origin  of 
institutions,  the  significance  of  terminology,  the 
motives  of  art  almost  to  their  source,  only  to  be  baf- 
fled at  last,  and  compelled  to  give  up  the  quest.'* 

The  University  sees,  therefore,  great  danger  in  this 
multiplication  of  subjects  to  be  studied,  this  early 
specializing,  and  this  doctrine  of  equivalency  of  sub- 
jects. Against  these  tendencies  it  would  interpose, 
and  with  earnestness  and  sincerity  it  begs  the  princi- 
pals and  trustees  of  secondary  schools  in  Illinois  and 
the  surrounding  states  to  consider  carefully  the 
results  toward  which  they  certainly  point. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  testing  of  the 
boy's  preparation,  though  by  no  means  so  impcwtant, 
are  nevertheless  perplexing.  The  boards  and  princi- 
pals of  secondary  schools  everywhere  recognize  tiie 
utter  lack  of  adequate  preparation  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  teachers  in  their  schools ;  indeed,  the  teachers 
themselves  realize  this  lack  of  preparation  more  than 
any  others.  So  long  as  this  continues  to  be  true,  how 
can  an  institution  which  has  real  interest  in  maintain- 
ing a  high  standard  accept  upon  certificate  the  pupils 
from  such  schools?  It  is  true  that  there  are  excep- 
tions, and  that  many  schools  are  well  manned ;  but 
how  may  the  University  discover  this,  except  by  a  con- 
scientious examination  of  the  work  of  all  the  second- 
ary schools  within  its  territory?  This  would  be  a 
tremendous  task  to  undertake.  The  character  of  the 
work  which  is  being  performed  in  a  particular  school 
can  be  determined  only  by  careful,  prolonged,  and 
repeated  investigation.  A  forenoon's  visit  on  the  part 
of  two  or  three  officers  of  the  institution  once  a  yeitf— 
a  visit  for  which  the  school  itself  has  been  duly  and 
elaborately  prepared — will  not  furnish  data  upon  which 
to  found  a  conclusion.  The  certificate  method  is  in 
large  measure  a  farce,  as,  indeed,  those  who  employ  it, 
in  some  cases,  acknowledge  it  to  be.  But  what  shall 
be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  examination  method? 
Its  most  enthusiastic  adherents  cannot  claim  that  it  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  Without  question,  many  a  boy 
fails  in  an  examination  who  is  nevertheless  abundantly 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  class  to  which  he  was 
seeking  admission.  Not  infrequently  a  student  passes 
the  examination  who  is  not  prepared  to  advance.  The 
passing  of  an  examination  is  therefore  no  sure  indica- 
tion of  the  student's  ability  to  do  the  work  upon  which 
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he  desires  to  enter.  It  is  true,  still  further,  that  many 
pupils,  and  many  parents,  are  prejudiced  against 
examinations,  and  will  not  hesitate  to  substitute  a 
school  confessedly  inferior,  provided  that  school  will 
accept  a  certificate.  The  difficulties  which  the  student 
must  encounter  in  planning  for  a  college  course  are 
very  many.  Why  increase  them  by  arbitrary  meas- 
ures? In  any  case,  there  would  be  less  danger  in  our 
own  University  because  here  so  much  is  made  of  the 
individual.  With  no  class  system,  the  students  enter- 
ing at  every  quarter,  with  a  system  which  is  flexible 
in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  courses  taken,  in  a 
system  which  requires  a  person  who  has  not  done  good 
work,  or  who  is  in  ill-health,  to  take  two-thirds  rather 
than  full  work ;  in  a  system  which  allows  a  student  to 
work  during  any  part  of  the  year  and  to  graduate  at 
the  close  of  any  quarter ;  in  a  system  which  makes  a 
sharp  dividing  line  between  the  end  of  the  second  year 
and  the  beginning  of  the  third,  the  danger  of  admit- 
ting students  upon  some  kind  of  a  certificate  would 
be  manifestly  less  than  in  other  institutions  where 
greater  rigidity  of  routine  exists.  Why  not  regard  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  a  great  clearing- 
house, and  make  entrance  to  the  junior  year  the  real 
university  entrance  instead  of  entrance  to  the  fresh- 
man class?  If  there  were  a  universal  desire  on  the  part 
of  principals  and  students  for  the  University  to  adopt 
the  certificate  system,  if  there  were  unlimited  means 
with  which  satisfactorily  to  inspect  the  secondary 
schools,  the  question  would  not  be  so  difficult.  But 
with  the  good  results  of  the  examination  system  as 
carried  out  by  Yale  and  Harvard,  although  we  must 
confess  that  the  circumstances  are  different,  with  the 
utter  inability  on  the  part  of  the  University  to  do  the 
work  of  inspection  necessary,  with  the  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  principals  that  the  examinations 
be  continued — the  University  has  not  thus  far  seen  its 
way  to  introduce  any  change  in  the  plan  which  was 
originally  adopted.  It  confesses  that  the  present 
system  is  not  satisfactory ;  it  believes  that  something 
better  may  yet  be  found;  it  is  making  an  earnest 
effort  to  find  this  better  plan ;  it  asks  the  assistance 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  secondary  education  in 
solving  what  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult 
practical  question  with  which  the  college  is  obliged 
to  grapple. 

The  Chapel. 

The  much-needed  chapel  seems  to  be  as  far  away 
from  us  as  it  was  three  months  ago.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  University  buildings  thus  far 
erected  contain  no  room  in  which  even  one-half  of  the 
members  of  the  University  can  assemble  at  a  single 


time  without  physical  discomfort,  the  necessity  of  the 
case  will  be  apparent. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  Pro- 
fessor Swing  it  was  suggested  by  Dr.  John  Henry 
Barrows  that  an  appropriate  memorial  would  be  a 
University  Chapel.  This  suggestion  was  approved  by 
many  of  Professor  Swing's  intimate  friends  and  by 
members  of  his  family.  The  following  letter  was 
transmitted  to  the  University  : 

"We  have  learned  with  much  pleasure  that  the 
proposition  made  by  Dr.  Barrows  for  a  Memorial  to 
Professor  David  Swing  in  the  form  of  a  Memorial 
Chapel,  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  met  wide  favor,  and  has  already  received  the 
endorsement  of  a  large  subscription.  We  believe  that 
such  a  Memorial  is  exceedingly  appropriate,  and  will 
be  a  worthy  and  splendid  monument  to  one  whose 
name  will  be  associated  with  religion,  learning,  and  the 
highest  interests  of  Chicago.  We  express  our  cordial 
approval  of  this  plan,  commend  it  to  the  public,  and 
hope  that  it  may  be  crowned  with  speedy  success. 

A.  W.  Pbirce, 
Franklin  H.  Head, 
Lewis  L.  Cobubn, 
W.  S.  Hbndebson, 
William  A.  Taloott, 
Frank  Gilbert, 
Mrs.  John  R.  Wilson, 
Mary  H.  Wilmarth. 

We  approve  of  the  foregoing  suggestion. 

Jewbtt  E.  Ricker, 
Mary  Swing  Ricker, 
Helen  Swing  Larring. 

The  University  authorities  appreciated  the  kind- 
ness of  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Barrows  and 
accepted  by  the  friends  of  Professor  Swing.  It  would 
have  given  them  great  pleasure  if  such  a  Memorial 
could  have  been  erected,  and  they  would  have  rejoiced 
in  an  opportunity  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  one 
whose  interest  in  the  University  itself  was  so  great, 
and  whose  connection  with  the  city  of  Chicago  was  so 
close.  But  it  must  have  been  apparent  to  all,  that  in 
this  matter  the  University  could  not  take  the  initiative. 
It  could  not  lift  a  hand  to  further  the  movement.  A 
gift  of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  was  proffered  ;  but  no 
one  has  presented  himself  to  carry  forward  the  move- 
ment thus  auspiciously  begun.  What  will  come  of  it  ? 
Probably  nothing;  and  yet  the  name  of  Professor 
Swing  will  have  suffered  nothing  because  of  the  pro- 
posal thus  to  identify  it  with  the  University,  and  the 
University  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  by  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Professor  Swing  and  by  the 
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members  of  his  own  family,  it  was  adjudged  worthy 
of  being  the  institution  with  which  his  name  should 
forever  be  preserved. 

The  Women's^Building. 

Since  our  last  meeting  several  thousand  dollars 
have  been  contributed  to  the  Women's  Building.  A 
strong  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  remainder  of 
the  sum  needed,  about  150,000,  during  the  ^month  of 
January,  in  order  that  the  work  on  the  building  may 
be  completed  by  October  1st.  A  committee  of  women 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  raising  the  sum. 
The  names  of  the  committee  give  guarantee  that  they 
will  accomplish  anything  which  they  may  undertake. 

The  Biological  Building. 

No  one  has  yet  been  found  to  perform  the  service 
most  greatly  needed  by  the  University,  the  erection  of 
a  building  for  the  departments  of  Biology.  May  I 
describe  briefly  the  requirements  of  the  Zoological 
Laboratory  ?  It  will  include  an  aquarium  room  large 
enough  for  twenty  or  more  aquaria;  a  zoological 
garden  with  ponds  of  water  for  aquatic  animals,  and 
room  for  birds  and  land  animals,  arranged,  not  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  but  exclusively  for  scientific  work ; 
a  museum  room  designed  for  purpose  of  illustrations 
in  class  room  and  lecture  work,  filled  with  embryolog- 
ical  and  histological  preparations,  and  the  more 
important  specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom  ;  a  library 
room  for  serial  publications,  such  as  the  journals  and 
proceedings  of  societies  and  academies,  zoological 
records,  reviews,  reports,  reference  works,  guides, 
charts,  etc.;  a  reading  room  for  current  periodicals 
and  literature;  large  laboratory  rooms  for  work  in 
embryology,  comparative  anatomy,  comparative  his- 
tology and  general  physiology ;  twenty-five  to  fifty  pri- 
vate laboratories  for  research  work  of  instructors, 
fellows,  and  independent  investigators;  large  and 
small  lecture  rooms.  The  laboratory  should  have  as 
annexes  a  fresh-water  station  on  the  lake  or  river  for 
experiment  work,  with  separate  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  a  marine  station  upon  the  ocean  for  instruc- 
tion and  study  in  marine  life. 

The  Physiological  Laboratory — and  I  speak  of  this 
because  I  have  been  informed  that  certain  gentlemen 
are  considering  the  possibility  of  erecting  such  a  build- 
ing— will  include,  like  the  Zoological  Laboratory, 
rooms  with  constant  temperature  filled  with  aquaria 
—  rooms  in  which  experiments  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  plants  upon  animal  form  and  character  may 
be  made.  Like  the  Zoological  Laboratory,  it  will  be 
surrounded  by  gardens  with  small  ponds  in  which  the 
necessary  animal  and  plant  material  may  be  obtained 


at  any  time,  and  in  which  animals  may  be  kept  and 
observed  in  their  natural  conditions.  In  view  of  the 
important  part  played  by  electricity  in  all  physiological 
work  since  the  discoveries  of  Galvani,  a  part  of  the 
building  will  be  erected  without  the  use  of  iron,  and 
equipped  for  work  in  electric-physiology.  It  will  con- 
tain special  optical  rooms  provided  with  optical  appa- 
ratus. Special  rooms  will  also  be  fltted  up  with  all  the 
apparatus  of  acoustics  and  phonetics  for  the  analysis 
of  the  qualities  of  sounds.  The  physiology  of  respira- 
tion is,  after  all,  of  greatest  importance,  and  rooms  for 
gas-analysis  will  be  arranged  and  different  apparatus 
secured  for  measuring  the  amount  of  air  given  out  and 
taken  up.  Elaborate  provision  must  be  made  for  the 
solution  of  the  economic  and  legislative  problems  of 
physiology  as  to  the  quantity  of  animal  matter 
exhausted  in  the  various  forms  of  human  or  animal 
work.  For  the  field  of  operation,  or  especially  medical 
physiology,  rooms  must  be  provided  with  cages  in  which 
animals  may  be  kept  and  observed.  Physiological  chem- 
istry constitutes  a  great  division  of  physiology,  and 
will  demand  the  equipment  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 
So  important  is  the  rOle  of  photographic  analysis  in  this^ 
as  in  other  scientific  work,  that  photographic  roonoLS 
with  photographic  outfit  will  be  arranged.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  electric  power  in  every  room.  The 
lecture  rooms  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  darkened  at 
any  moment.  Preparation  rooms,  class  and  laboratory 
rooms,  private  laboratory  rooms,  library  rooms,  and 
reading  rooms  are  necessary.  It  is  such  laboratories 
as  these  that  the  University  possesses  for  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  Ample  provision  for  Astronomy  will  be 
arranged  for  in  the  Yerkes  Observatory.  For  the 
biological  sciences,  the  sciences  which  have  to  do  most 
closely  with  life,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  medical 
work,  and  to  which  today  humanity  is  looking  for 
relief  from  diseases  heretofore  pronounced  incurable — 
for  these  sciences,  I  say,  the  University  should  make 
ample  and  immediate  provision.  How  many  titnee 
must  the  appeal  be  made  before  the  response  shall 
come? 

The  Diyinity  School. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  between  the  University  and 
the  Disciples'  Divinity  House  has  been  carried  out. 
A  house  was  organized  October  1  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  H.  L.  Willett  as  acting-dean.  The  mem- 
bership has  numbered  eighteen.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection 
of  a  separate  building  as  the  home  of  the  house.  The 
work  of  the  members  of  this  Divinity  House  has  been 
the  same  as  that  of  other  divinity  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity.   During  the  coming  quarter  a  special  course 
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of  lectures  will  be  delivered  to  the  members  of  the 
house  by  the  acting  dean  upon  the  distinctive  beliefs 
of  the  Disciples'  denomination.  The  example  of  the 
Disciples  in  founding  a  divinity  house  in  connection 
with  the  University  is  to  be  followed  by  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
Illinois,  held  in  Chicago  in  October,  it  was  voted  to 
establish  a  divinity  house  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  a  board  of  trustees  was  appointed  to  carry 
the  plan  into  eflfect.  This  board  has  already  held  one 
meeting  at  the  University,  and  at  a  second  meeting, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  February,  the  final  arrange- 
ments will  be  made. 

The  friends  of  Professor  Northrup  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  he  has  returned  from  his  special  vaca- 
tion, and  that  he  is  ready  to  take  up  again  his  work 
as  in  days  gone  by.  The  religious  world  is  a  great 
debtor  to  men  like  Professor  Northrup,  who,  with 
advancing  years,  stand  strongly  and  firmly  for  the 
essential  truths  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time 
open  their  minds  to  the  new  facts  and  the  new  expla- 
nations of  their  own  times.  Why  should  not  the  reli- 
gious teacher,  of  all  teachers,  come  forward  and  grap- 
ple manfully  with  the  problems  of  his  day?  Such  a 
one  is  the  honored  head  of  the  Department  of  The- 
ology— a  man  whose  ability  and  strength  of  character 
are  recognized  by  men  of  many  different  faiths.  The 
majority  of  my  colleagues  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  present  here  tonight  do  not  know,  will  never 
know,  how  large  a  share  Professor  Northrup  had  in 
the  first  beginnings  of  the  University.  The  influence 
which  he  exerted  in  behalf  of  high  ideals,  broad  and 
comprehensive  plans,  was  of  such  a  kind  that  as  the 
years  go  by  it  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated. 
When  the  history  of  the  earliest  days  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  written,  men  will  begin  to  understand  the  full 
significance  of  this  brief  statement. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Jensen,  who  has  again 
^one  to  California  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  Mr. 
August  Broholm  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  has 
received  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  Divinity 
Faculty. 

In  accordance  with  the  house  plan  already  insti- 
tuted in  the  other  divisions  of  the  University,  the 
IMvinity  houses  have  been  organized.  Mr.  E.  A.  Read, 
fellow  in  the  Divinity  School,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  headship  of  South  House,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Woodruff 
to  the  headship  of  Middle  House.  The  necessary 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  setting  apart  of 
roonis  as  the  parlors  of  the  houses.  Every  hall  of  the 
University  is  now  organized  upon  the  house  plan. 

Inasmuch  as  the  membership  of  the  Divinity 
School  is  the  largest  in  all  its  history,  there  seems  to 


be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  continued  good  will 
and  hearty  support  of  its  constituency.  During  the 
Summer  Quarter  of  '95  every  department  of  the  Divin- 
ity School  will  be  in  operation.  Every  member  of  the 
Faculty  except  one  will  offer  courses  during  one  or 
both  terms  of  the  quarter.  The  regular  staff  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Professor  Caspar 
Een^  Gregory,  of  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany, 
in  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Greek,  and 
Professor  A.  B.  Bruce,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  the 
Department  of  Apologetics.  There  are  no  names 
better  known  in  the  entire  theological  world.  The 
specific  courses  proposed  for  the  Summer  Quarter 
have  been  arranged,  and  will  soon  be  announced. 

The  University  Extension. 

The  history  of  the  work  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division  for  the  quarter  just  closing  cannot  be 
told  in  few  words.  I  shall  therefore  not  attempt  to 
tell  it.  Sixty-four  courses  of  six  lectures  each  have 
been  given  to  audiences  aggregating  13,000  people. 
These  courses  were  given  at  sixty-four  centres,  of 
which  nine  were  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  twenty-nine  in 
the  state  of  Illinois  outside  of  Chicago,  five  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  seven  in  Iowa,  thirteen  in  Michigan, 
and  one  in  Missouri.  Of  the  sixty-four  courses  of  lec- 
tures given,  twenty-one  were  in  the  Department  of 
History,  twenty-nine  in  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 
eleven  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  one  in 
Geology,  and  two  in  the  history  of  Art.  The  staff  of 
actual  lecturers  numbered  eighteen.  In  the  Class 
Study  Department,  forty-nine  courses  of  class-work 
were  organized  in  nineteen  departments,  and  thirty- 
three  instructors  were  employed.  These  classes  were 
conducted  at  the  Chicago  Athenaeum,  the  Trustees' 
Room  in  the  Western  Union  building,  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  the  Chicago  Preparatory  School,  the 
Burr  School,  the  Chase  School,  Ellen  Mitchell  School, 
Greenwood  Avenue  School,  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Kirshaw  School,  Pacific  School,  Park-side  School, 
South  Park  School,  van  Humboldt  School,  Washington 
School ;  and  at  Hammond  and  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
Austin  and  Dalton,  Illinois.  The  total  attendance 
was  1156.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  these 
classes  the  work  was  that  of  the  academy  or  college 
class-room,  and  that  the  students  were  in  nearly  every 
case  persons  engaged  in  teaching,  the  scope  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  work  will  be  better  appreciated.  The 
enrollment  in  the  Correspondence  Department  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  University  during  the  quar- 
ter was  449  students,  who  were  engaged  upon  sixty- 
three  courses  of  study. 

The  immediate  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in 
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the  administration  of  the  University  Extension  work 
is  not  the  difficulty  of  orj^anizing  centres,  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  supplying  centres  with  instructors.  Too 
heavy  a  draft  has  been  made  by  the  Extension  Divis- 
ion upon  the  professors  and  instructors  in  the  Uni- 
versity proper.  Some  of  the  University  instructors 
have  been  compelled  by  the  demand  laid  upon  them 
to  give  more  courses  of  lectures  than  the  best  inter- 
ests of  their  university  work  warranted.  It  was  to 
guard  against  this  very  difficulty  that  the  separate 
staff  of  Extension  professors  was  organized.  The 
facts  indicate  that  this  staff  must  be  increased,  and 
the  trustees  have  already  authorized  the  addition  of 
several  members  to  the  staff.  How  long  now  will 
Extension  work  continue?  When  will  it  be  possible 
for  the  University  to  give  up  this  division  of  its  work? 
Not  until  the  men  and  women  in  this  great  city  and  in 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  surrounding  states  shall 
have  attained  perfect  knowledge  in  respect  to  all  those 
things  which  are  accustomed  to  be  taught  by  teach- 
ers. So  long  as  there  is  work  for  the  University  to  do, 
so  long  there  will  be  room  for  the  University  Exten- 
sion. 

The  Morgan  Park  and  Affiliated  Academies. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  instructors  of  the  Morgan 
Park  and  Affiliated  Academies,  a  request  was  made  of 
the  University  Senate  that  the  regular  University 
examinations  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  stu- 
dents of  the  Academy  and  affiliated  schools,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  each  student  of  such  schools  was  actually 
examined  in  all  his  work  three  times  a  year  for  three 
years  by  the  University  itself.  It  was  thought  that 
these  nine  examinations,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
record  of  the  student  in  his  class-room,  this  record 
being  kept  at  the  University,  would  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient basis  for  judgment  as  to  his  ability  to  enter  upon 
college  work.  This  request  was  granted  by  the 
Senate.  A  closer  bond,  therefore,  now  exists  between 
the  University  and  its  affiliated  academies  than  here- 
tofore. The  attendance  in  all  the  affiliated  schools  is 
larger  than  last  year.  The  increase  in  the  Morgan 
Park  Academy  is  about  40  per  cent. 

House  Gifts. 

The  donor  of  Snell  Hall,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Snell,  has 
very  generously  given  to  the  University  the  furnishing 
for  a  reception-room  in  the  hall  and  for  a  club-room 
in  the  basement.  These  furnishings  include  furni- 
ture, rugs,  and  decorations.  The  gift  also  included  an 
upright  piano.  The  University  acknowledges  with 
much  appreciation  this  token  of  Mrs.  SnelKs  contin- 
ued interest  in  its  work. 


We  are  also  indebted  to  Mrs.  George  E.  Adams  for 
gifts  of  furniture  and  furnishings  to  Nancy  Foster 
Hall. 

A  Gift  of  Books. 

The  University  acknowledges  the  gift  from  Mrs. 
Hugh  A.  White,  Evanston,  111.,  of  the  library  of  her 
late  husband,  who  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lewis 
Institute.  The  library  contains  1500  volumes,  includ- 
ing sets  of  many  important  works,  of  which  the  Uni- 
versity is  pleased  to  have  duplicates;  such  as  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  the  American  Elncyclo- 
paadia ;  it  also  includes  a  valuable  collection  of  law 
books,  which  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  law  library 
of  the  University.  The  gift  included  not  only  the 
books,  but  also  the  cases  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
books  had  been  placed. 

An  Anthropological  Collection. 

Walker  Museum  has  received  from  Mr.  Ryerson 
the  gift  of  a  Mexican  collection.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  over  200  pieces  of  Indian  pottery,  many  of 
which  show  great  skill  in  decoration.  The  list 
includes,  also,  twenty-five  articles  illustrating  the 
weaving  industry.  Some  of  these,  being  unfinished, 
exhibit  the  method  used.  Of  particular  value  are 
thirty  articles  used  in  certain  religious  ceremonies. 

Ten  Thousand  Dollars. 

The  University  has  also  received  from  Mr.  Ryerson 
a  gift  of  $10,000,  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus for  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory.  Our 
obligation  to  Mr.  Ryerson,  the  honored  President  of 
the  Trustees,  already  great,  is  by  these  acts  of  gener- 
osity made  still  greater. 

The  John  Henry  Barrows  Lectureship. 

Our  friends  will  remember  the  gift  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  May  last  of  120,000  by  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Haskell 
for  the  establishment  of  a  lectureship  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Religion.  They  will  also  remem- 
ber a  second  gift,  made  to  the  University  in  June,  of 
$100,000  for  the  erection  of  an  Oriental  Museum.  The 
plans  of  this  building  have  been  practically  finished, 
and  arrangements  will  be  made  for  beginning  the 
erection  of  the  building  early  in  the  coming  spring. 
But  our  kind  friend,  Mrs.  Haskell,  had  not  done  for 
the  University  all  that  she  was  to  do.  In  October  the 
following  letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  Haskell : 
President  William  R.  Harper, 
My  Dear  Sir: 

I  take  pleasure  in  offering  to  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  founding  of  a  second  Lec- 
tureship on  the  relations  of  Christianity  and  the  other 
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Religions.  These  lectures,  six  or  more  in  number,  are 
to  be  given  in  Calcutta,  India,  and,  if  deemed  best,  in 
Bombay,  Madras,  or  some  other  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Hindustan,  where  large  numbers  of  educated  Hindus 
are  familiar  with  the  English  language.  The  wish,  so 
earnestly  expressed  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  that  a 
liectureship,  like  that  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
founding  last  summer,  might  be  provided  for  India, 
has  led  me  to  consider  the  desirability  of  establishing 
in  some  great  collegiate  center,  like  Calcutta,  a  course 
of  lectures  to  be  given  either  annually,  or,  as  may  seem 
better,  biennially,  by  leading  Christian  scholars  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  which,  in  a  friendly, 
temperate,  conciliatory  way,  and  in  the  fraternal  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  the  great 
questions  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  its  harmonies 
with  the  truths  of  other  religions,  its  rightful  claims 
and  the  best  methods  of  setting  them  forth,  should  be 
presented  to  the  scholarly  and  thoughtful  people  of 
India. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  identify  this  work,  which  I 
believe  will  be  a  work  of  enlightenment  and  fraternity, 
with  the  University  Extension  Department  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  the 
management  of  this  Lectureship  should  lie  with  your- 
self, as  President  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity; with  Reverend  John  Henry  Barrows,  D.D., 
the  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Religion; 
with  Professor  George  S.  Goodspeed,  the  Associate 
Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  and  with  those 
who  shall  be  your  and  their  successors  in  these  i)oei- 
tions.  It  is  my  request  that  this  Lectureship  shall 
bear  the  name  of  John  Henry  Barrows,  who  has  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  work  of  promoting  friendly  rela- 
tions between  Christian  America  and  the  people  of 
India.  The  committee  having  the  management  of 
these  lectures  shall  also  have  the  authority  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  of  the  courses  shall  be  given  in 
Asiatic  or  other  cities  outside  of  India. 

In  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  many  points  of 
harmony  between  the  different  faiths  and  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  so  presenting  Christianity  to  others  as  to 
win  their  favorable  interest  in  its  truths.  If  the  com- 
mittee shall  decide  to  utilize  this  Lectureship  still 
further  in  calling  forth  the  views  of  scholarly  repre- 
sentatives of  the  non-Christian  faiths,  I  authorize  and 
shall  approve  such  a  decision.  Only  good  will  grow 
out  of  such  a  comparison  of  views.  Europe  and 
America  wish  to  hear  and  ponder  the  best  that  Asia 
can  give  them,  and  the  world  of  Asia  would  gladly 
listen  to  the  words  of  such  Christian  scholars  as  Arch- 
deacon Parrar  of  London,  Doctor  Fairbairn  of  Oxford, 


Professor  Henry  Drummond  and  Professor  A.  B.  Bruce 
of  Glasgow,  Professor  George  P.  Fisher  of  Yale,  Pro- 
fessor Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard,  Bishop  H.  C. 
Potter  and  Doctor  Lyman  Abbott  of  New  York 
and  of  several  others  who  might  be  named  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  my  wish  that, 
accepting  the  offer  which  I  now  make,  the  committee 
of  the  University  will  correspond  with  the  leaders  of 
religious  thought  in  India  and  secure  from  them  such 
helpful  suggestions  as  they  may  readily  give.  I  cher- 
ish the  expectation  that  the  Barrows  Lectures  will 
prove,  in  the  years  that  shall  come,  a  new  golden  bond 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  In  the  belief  that 
this  foundation  will  be  blessed  by  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  the  extension  of  the  benign  influence  of  our 
great  University,  to  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity,  and  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Love  on  earth,  I  remain,  with 
much  regard,  Yours  sincerely, 

Caroline  E.  Haskell. 
The  money  has  already  been  paid  in,  and  the  plan 
announced  in  India.  The  letters  which  have  been 
received  show  that  the  proposition  has  met  with  even 
unexpected  favor.  This  is  the  first  foundation  for 
University  Extension  work.  The  particular  form 
which  it  assumes  emphasizes  very  clearly  the  mission- 
ary character  of  the  work.  The  authorities  of  the 
University  accept  this  gift  in  the  spirit  with  which  it 
has  been  given,  and  they  join  with  Mrs.  Haskell  in  the 
belief  that  in  the  years  that  are  to  come  great  results 
will  follow  the  establishment  of  this  foundation. 

A  Gift  of  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

The  work  of  the  University,  though  limited  to  the 
Faculties  of  Divinity,  and  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  has  been  organized  upon  a  large  scale.  With 
a  staff  of  175  officers  and  instructors,  with  sixty  grad- 
uate fellows,  with  journals  and  publications  in  various 
departments,  with  a  demand  for  new  books  and  appa- 
ratus which  can  never  be  satisfied,  the  University 
finds  it  possible  to  make  wise  expenditure  of  all  the 
money  its  friends  may  furnish.  We  realize  that  the 
needs  of  the  University  are  more  than  its  regular 
income  can  supply.  Appreciating  this  fact,  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  securing  the  equipment  of 
various  kinds  which  is  needed  for  the  proper  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  which  has  been  undertaken,  and 
desiring  that  the  work  might  be  carried  on  without 
abatement  in  any  particular,  the  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Rockefeller,  has,  within  the  past  week, 
generously  notified  us  that  he  will  contribute  toward 
the  general  expenses  of  the  scholastic  year  beginning 
July  1, 1895,  the  sum  of  $175,000.    In  a  recent  inter- 
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view  with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  he   expressed    his  high  versity  with  the  sum  of  $600,000  for  the  ezpeDditures 

appreciation  of  the  magnificent  contributions  of  Chi-  of  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1895. 

cago's  citizens.    He  watches  closely  the  progress  which  The  new  year,  with  its  anxieties  and  its  hopes,  is 

we  are  making,  and  declares  himself  thoroughly  satis-  before  us.    We  shall  find  in  it  better  opportunities  for 

fied  with  the  way  in  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Uni-  self -improvement  and  better  opportunities  for  work 

versity  have  discharged  the  responsibilities  entrusted  which    will     assist    others.     May    the    God    of    all 

to  them.    That  he  is  with  us  heart  and  soul  he  has  strength  and  all    wisdom   grant  to  us,  to  each  one 

shown  by  this  magnificent  gift ;  not  for  endowment,  of  us,  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  to  do  the  work 

but  for  current  expenditure.    This   gift,    with    the  assigned  us   in  a  way  which  shall  be  pleasing    to 

income  derived  from  other  sources,  provides  the  Uni-  him. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Scholarships  in  connection  with  the  Winter  examinations  for  admission  were  awarded  to  the  following 
students : 


Orates,  Maby  Brown 

(Lyons  Township  High  School). 


Raster,  Waltheb 

(The  Harvard  School). 


DEGREES   AND   CERTIFICATES. 

(Conferred  at  the  Winter  Convocation). 

DEGREES. 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 

Carpenter,  P'rederioIves^A.B.,  Harvard  University, 
'85 ;  Graduate  Student  in  English,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  *92-3;  Fellow,  ibid,,  '93-5. 
Department :    English, 

Thesis :    Metaphor  and  Simile  in  the  Minor  Eliza- 
betJian  Dramas. 

Etoleshybcer,  Albert  C. — S.B.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 'SI ;  Fellow  in  Biology,  Princeton,  ^1 ;  Fellow 
in  Morphology,  Clark  University,  '91-2 ;  Fellow  in 
Anatomy,  University  of  Chicago,  '92-3;  Assistant 
in  Anatomy,  ibid,,  '93-  . 
Department :    Biology. 

Thesis :    Early  Development  of  Amblystoma,  with 
observations  on  some  other  Vertebrates. 

LiOCY,  William  Albert— S.B.,  University  of  Michigan, 
'81,  and   S.M.,   ibid,,  '84;  Professor  of    Biology. 
Lake  Forest  University,  '87-  ;  Honorary  Fellow 
in  Biology,  The  University  of  Chicago,  '92-4. 
Department :    ZoClogy, 

Thesis :    Contribution  to  the  Structure  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Vertebrate  Head, 


MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Dodge,  Ernest   Green— A.B.,   Berea   College,   '93; 
Graduate  Student,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
'93-5. 
Department :    Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
Thesis :    A  Study  of  Jebb's  Translation  of  Sopho- 
cles, 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY, 

{The  Theological  Union) 
Lord,  George,  Student  in  the  Morgan  Park  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  the  Graduate  Divinity  School 
of  The  University  of  Chicago,  '93-4. 
Thesis :    TTcw  Constantine  a  Regenerate  Manf 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS, 
Hunter,  John  Franklin. 
Tanaka  Kiichi. 

BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 
Castle,  Mary. 
Murphy,  Henry  Constance. 
Rogers,  May  Josephine. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE, 
JoNE,  Hugo. 
Lambert,  Lillian  Vitalique. 


CERTIFIOA  TES, 


THE  ACADEMIC  COLLEGES, 

AoERTER,  Harriet  Coe. 
Brown,  Carolyn  Louise. 
Carpenter,  Paul  Fant. 
Chollar,  Wilbur  Thomas. 
Foster,  Edith  Burnham. 
Graves,  Paul  Spencer. 
Hapt,  Della  May. 

HURLBUT,  LiLA  CoLE. 

Jones,  Nellie  Lauder. 
McClintock,  Samuel  Sweeney. 

PORTERFIELD,  CORA  MaUDE. 


PuROELL,  Margaret. 
Root,  Martha  Louise. 
Smith,  Kenneth  Gardner. 
Stone,  Harry  Wheeler. 
Thomas,  Mary  Susan. 
Whyte,  James  Primrose. 
Willis,  Gwendolen  Brown. 

THE  THEOLOGICAL  UNION. 

Carroll,  Robert. 

Thesis :    The  Law  of  Sacrifices. 
GiBLETT,  Thomas  John. 

Thesis :    Marcus  Aurelius, 
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THE   ACADEMY   CONVOCATION.* 


The  Convocation  Address,  "  The  True  Function  of 
Secondary  Education/*  was  delivered  by  Rabbi  Emil 
G.  HiRSCH,  Ph.  D.,  Minister  of  Sinai  congregation, 
Chicago,  and  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature  and 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Abstract  of  Address. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  suggested  to  the  mind 
that  organized  our  University  the  feasibility,  the  advis- 
ability, the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Academy  in 
organic  connection  with  the  University.  Thus^was 
emphasized  what  perhaps  is  not  perceived  in  this 
country,  that  secondary  education  is  of  most  vital 
importance  to  university  work.  The  scheme  of  Acad- 
emy, Academic  College,  University  College  and  Grad- 
uate School  [gave  to  secondary  education  its  proper 
place  and  preserved  its  ideal  character.  In  Germany, 
where  the  state  is  the  ultimate  authority  on  all  matters 
bearing  on  secondary  education  as  well  as  higher, 
secondary  education  has  not  been  the  step-child  of 
professional  pedagogues.  The  university  in  Germany 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  apex  of  a  pyramid  and 
secondary  education  and  primary  education  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  necessary  foundation  whereon  the 
pyramid  was  to  rise  to  glory  and  distinction. 

In  this  country,  too  often  and  too  loudly  is  the  insist- 
ence heard  that  education  must  bear  a  utilitarian  char- 
acter. Of  course,  if  we  take  the  word  utility  in  its 
wider  meaning,  no  objection  can  be  raised  to  this 
insistence.  The  scholar  must  be  of  some  use  to  his 
fellow  men.  The  age  is  past  when  a  scholar  may  be  a 
recluse,  when,  like  the  miser  hoarding  his  treasures, 
he  would  shut  out  from  the  inspection  of  his  mind 
the  outer  world.  He  cannot  be  an  imitator  of  that 
scholar  who  after  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great 
when  the  houses  of  Jena  shook  with  the  shock  of  the 
battle  was  surprised  that  the  people  resisted  so  stren- 
uously the  visit  of  the  French  soldiers.  Whatever 
specialty  the  scholar  may  pursue,  life  and  the  world 
have  claims  upon  him  and  to  enrich  life  is  his  duty. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  particular  sense  that  the  insistence 
of  the  utilitarians  is  urged,  but  for  the  purpose  of  radi- 
cally changing  our  secondary  institutions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  turning  them  to  tasks  for  which  they  are  not 
competent  and  for  which  they  are  not  intended. 

The  vulgar  utilitarian  insists  that  education  must 
shape  young  men  and  young  women  to  be  ready  wage- 
earners  in  the  struggle  for  existence.    And  so  our 

*  Held  at  Blake  Hall,  Morgan  Park,  Friday,  January  i.  1895. 


newspapers  are  filled  with  protests  against  what  edito- 
rials call  fads.  Whatever  does  not  bear  directly  upon 
earning  money,  gaining  a  livelihood,  is  declared  a  fad. 
Education  should  be  reduced  to  the  three  R's,  is  the 
general  contention,  and  whatever  goes  beyond  these 
three  is  tabooed  as  a  fad  whose  only  purpose  is  to 
make  a  berth  for  some  teachers  or  others  who  other- 
wise perhaps  could  not  earn  as  comfortable  a  living. 
The  high  school,  what  is  its  use  after  all  ?  is  the  ques- 
tion asked.  Do  the  men  and  the  women  who  study 
Latin  become  stronger  to  run  the  race  of  life,  swifter 
of  foot,  more  dextrous  with  the  hands?  The  opposite 
to  this  is  often  the  result.  The  young  should  devote 
their  time  to  better  things  than  to  march  with  Csesar 
through  Gaul,  listen  to  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  or 
search  the  stars  in  the  heavens. 

If  this  is  the  narrow  angle  at  which  secondary  edu- 
cation is  considered  in  this  country,  there  are  others 
who  have  better  ideas  based  on  close  study  of  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  our  people  and  of  the  character  of 
various  educational  systems.  From  these  too  is  heard 
the  cry  for  an  education  which  fits  young  men  and 
young  women  for  the  immediate  battle  of  life.  They 
say  that  the  field  of  knowledge  is  so  grand  and  so 
vastly  extended  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  our  day 
for  one  single  man  even  to  survey  it  in  its  entirety, 
and  hence  the  inference  is  drawn  since  specializatioQ 
is  a  necessity,  specialization  must  begin  as  early  as 
possible.  The  day  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge  is  past 
It  was  easy  for  Aristotle  to  develop  the  sciences  of  his 
day  and  reduce  them  to  form.  Humboldt  could,  even 
thirty  years  ago,  cherish  the  ambition  to  write  a  Cos- 
mos. But  no  Humboldt  today  would  rise  to  try  hia. 
skill  at  this  undertaking.  The  field  of  knowledge  is 
so  immense  as  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  cover  it  all, 
and  therefore  as  in  the  interests  of  science  specializa- 
tion is  a  necessity,  this  process  shall  begin  early,, 
at  the  earliest  stage  of  education. 

Men  that  reason  in  this  wise  would  turn  the  acad- 
emy into  a  university  and  would  narrow  young  minds 
at  the  period  when  they  are  clearly  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  narrowed.  It  is  certain,  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view  every  human  being  has  a  vocation,  a  certain 
place  where  he  must  apply  the  lever  in  order  to 
do  his  share  in  lifting  up  humanity.  But  where  tliat 
place  is  comes  not  by  intuition.  "Know  Thyself"  was 
the  inscription  upon  the  Delphic  temple.  Few  are 
they  who  can  read  the  inscription  of  their  own  hearts. 
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Fewer  still  are  they  who  hear  in  the  springtide  of  life 
the  call  which  reveals  to  them  for  what  they  have  been 
appointed  in  this  busy  world.  All  others  have  eyes, 
but  they  do  not  see,  and  ears,  but  they  do  not  always 
hear,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  education  to  open  eyes 
that  would  otherwise  be  blind  and  open  ears  to  the 
sound  which  would  tell  them  where  the  place  is  for 
them  to  do  their  share  in  the  work  of  humanity. 
Therefore  education  is  largely  explorative  at  a  certain 
stage  of  its  systematic  application.  Only  when  the 
young  mind  has  learned  where  his  field  of  activity  lies 
is  he  fit  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  that  field.  To 
understand  the  d&y  when  the  process  of  sloping  up  to 
the  apex  shall  begin  is  even  more  difficult  than  to 
decide  when  the  academy  shall  dismiss  her  alumni 
for  further  study  and  research.  Even  in  the  College 
of  the  University  education  is  still  explorative  and 
only  after  the  Academic  College  may  the  work  of 
si)ecialization  be  begun,  and  then  even  not  exclusively. 
In  the  Academy,  specialization  beyond  a  certain  mini- 
mum is  certainly  out  of  place. 

Education  must,  if  it  is  to  be  true  to  its  task,  make 
us  more  kind  and  more  powerful.  The  experience  of 
the  ages  behind  us  witnesses  to  one  fact,  that  there  are 
some  studies  which  are  more  likely  to  secure  the 
result  at  which  education  aims  than  are  others.  These 
are  the  humanities.  Man  is  placed  in  this  world  of 
which  he  knows  but  little.  The  stars  are  stanzas  in  a 
poem  in  which  the  constellations  are  rhymes,  and  the 
verses  of  that  poem  are  interrogated  with  great  ques- 
tion marks,  and  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  make 
each  individual  man  read  these  question  marks  and 
understand  their  import.  In  other  words,  education 
has  first  a  duty  to  make  man  understand  the  world 
in  which  he  is  placed.  He  must  be  at  home  upon 
the  earth  and  in  the  universe  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

Of  all  the  sciences  there  is  none  that  can  walk  with- 
out the  crutches  of  mathematics.  All  science  is  in 
fact  busy  with  space  and  spacial  relations  or  with  time 
and  the  succession  of  events  in  time.  Therefore 
mathematics  is  one  of  the  fundamental  appliances  of 
creating  in  man  familiarity  with  surrounding  nature. 
And  testimony  is  abundant  that  mathematics  is  one 
of  the  pillars  upon  which  a  true  secondary  education 
should  be  founded.  No  one  is  ready  to  take  special 
work  without  having  been  drilled  and  grounded  in  the 
fundamental  principles  and  processes  of  mathematics. 

On  the  other  hand,  man  is  a  world  of  himself.  If 
he  understands  the  outer  world  he  does  not  under-, 
stand  himself  yet.  What  distinguishes  man  from  the 
other  tenants  of  this  earth  more  than  all  else,  is  the 
faculty  of  speech  which  in  turn  is  the  offspring  of  the 
endowment  of  thought  with  which  the  Creator  has 


sent  him  into  the  world ;  and  so  language,  more  than 
mathematics,  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  thorough  education. 
For  a  long  time  our  own  language  was  neglected,  for  it 
was  assumed  that  each  child  understood  and  knew 
the  language  it  inherited  from  its  fathers,  but  of  this 
optimism  we  have  been  thoroughly  cured  and  we  have 
happily  become  converted  to  the  thought  that  the  study 
of  our  native  tongue  is  as  essential  and  useful  as  a 
parcel  of  linguistic  studies  foreign  to  or  distant  from 
us.  A  secondary  education  not  devoting  attention  to 
English  literature  and  language  fails  of  its  purpose. 
Happy  are  they  whose  native  tongue  is  English!  For 
of  all  the  dialects  that  are  spoken  under  God's  glorious 
panoply,  of  all  tongues  that  voice  hatred  or  whisi)er 
love,  there  is  none  that  can  rival  that  noble  inherit- 
ance of  ours  which  comes  to  us  from  the  sturdy  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  their  Norman  conquerors,  two  streams 
joining  to  make  a  current,  pure  and  limpid,  holding 
the  waters  of  life  in  such  abundance  as  has  come  with 
its  blessings  to  no  other  nations. 

But  it  has  been  properly  said  that  he  who  speaks 
but  one  tongue  speaks  none,  or  he  that  is  acquainted 
with  but  one  literature  lacks  the  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  depths  of  all  genius  and  rise  to  the  heights 
of  all  true  inspiration.  That  is  true.  Which  then  of 
all  languages  in  a  secondary  institution  shall  we 
choose  for  the  purpose  of  educational  development  to 
give  to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  its  faculties  and 
powers.  I  need  not  tell  you  it  is  Latin.  For  the 
Latin  is  the  key  not  merely  to  grammar  and  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  it  is  a  key  to  the  history  of  our 
modern  institutions.  For  not  merely  from  Jerusalem 
went  forth  the  law,  but  from  Rome  also,  from  which 
spring  we  have  been  drinking  these  ten  centuries. 

Latin  is  fitted  as  no  other  tongue  to  familiarize 
the  mind  with  the  mechanism  and  principles  of  lan- 
guage, to  create  a  sense  of  individuality  in  study  and 
to  awake  within  a  man  a  consciousness  of  linguis- 
tic responsibility.  The  Latin  people  were  a  sober 
people,  strictly  logical,  and  their  language  is  reflective 
of  their  character.  The  Romans  were  gifted  with  a 
genius  for  law  and  order,  and  their  stately  periods  were 
marshaled  as  were  marshaled  their  armies.  Nothing 
out  of  place  or  irregular.  Every  word  has  its  place 
with  a  reason  and  is  placed  where  it  belongs  so  strictly 
that  this  becomes  a  source  of  information  to  the  scholar. 
It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  education  if  Latin  were  to 
become  the  study  of  philologists  only.  Dreary  schools 
would  we  have  thereafter.  Our  University  has  set  the 
stamp  of  approval  upon  the  old  traditions  that  recog- 
nize the  invaluable  functions  of  Latin  in  the  prepara- 
tory studies  for  all  alike. 

There  is  a  danger  and  a  well-founded  suspicion  that 
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always  attaches  to  a  little  knowledge.  The  Sophomore 
has  for  this  reason  become  historic.  Sophomoric  it  is 
to  forget  that  preparation  is  not  completion.  We 
suffer  in  this  country  from  arrested  education.  Why 
is  the  demagogue  so  dangerous  here  and  why  does  his 
race  arise  ?  Because  half -culture  and  half- knowledge 
seem  to  be  the  fatal  passion  of  the  masses  and  those 
who  have  risen  a  little  above  the  masses.  The  masses 
are  self-taught.  The  petroleum  lamp  is  responsible 
for  the  rise  of  discontent.  It  has  enabled  the  working- 
man  after  hours  to  read  books  and  he  has  read  books 
ravenously.  He  has  not  had  the  check  upon  knowledge 
which  comes  from  teachers  who  understand  their 
business  and  guide  and  direct  us.  Self-taught  men 
are  largely  half-taught  men,  as  they  see  but  one-half 
of  a  question  and  this  half -knowledge  is  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  our  educational  system.  Against  this  I  would 
caution  you. 

Even  should  you  not  be  privileged  by  circumstances 
of  life  after  you  leave  this  academy  to  pursue  your 
studies  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor,  even  should 
battle  for  bread  call  you  to  military  service  after  you  lay 
down  your  books,  bear  in  mind  that  you  have  the 
preparation  on  which  to  build,  but  not  the  build- 
ing. If  you  remember  this  you  will  be  of  use  to 
humanity,  of  service  to  our  blessed  country,  and  you 
will  contribute,  whatever  your  work,  wherever  your 
walk  in  life  may  be,  to  the  solution  of  those  questions 


which  are  now  troubling  the  age,  questions  which 
appeal  to  the  educated  mind,  and  which  it  alone  can 
answer.  That  it  may  be  your  good  fortune  to  build 
upon  the  broad  foundation  laid  here  is  my  closing  wish 
to  you.  Here  lies  the  foundation  and  our  univermty  is 
the  apex  of  the  pyramid  and  on  the  highest  point  of 
that  apex  we  hang  our  lamp  like  a  beacon,  for  others 
to  see,  for  others  to  steer  by  into  the  port  of  truth 
and  light  and  love. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, 

The  following  students  attained  scholarship  rank 
during  the  Autumn  Quarter  : 


Andrews,  Edgar  L., 
Blackwelder,  Paul, 
Bogert,  Horace  V., 
Carey,  Charles  E., 
Cleveland,  Eva, 
Colwell,  Nathan  P., 
Darby,  Helen  L., 
Davis,  Hattie  L., 
Oilman,  Carrie  S., 
Oilman,  Margaret  S., 
OosB,  Edna  L., 
Oriffith,  Thomas  L., 
Oustafson,  Lewis, 
Hamilton,  Oscar  O., 


Hazlett,  J.  Howard, 
Hepburn,  Alice  A., 
Hollis,  Harriet  F., 
Homer,  Florence, 
Horton,  Jessie  M., 
Hoy,  Clinton  L., 
Johnson,  Francis  S., 
Liagergren,  Sigrid  A., 
Merriman,  Dorcas  F., 
Morgan,  Ruth  E., 
Morton,  Sydney  B., 
Owen,  William  L., 
Webb,  Jonathan  E., 
Wells,  Ruth, 
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IMPORTANT   UNIVERSITY   EVENTS. 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY,   HISTORY,   AND   SOCIOLOGY  CONFERENCE. 

COBB  LECTURE  HALL,  JANUARY  2  AND  3,  1895. 


After  a  luncheon*  given  by  the  President  at  1:00 
P.M.,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:00  p.m.  Pro- 
fessor Laughlin  introduced  President  Harper  who 
delivered  a  brief  address  of  welcome. 

Professor  Laughlin  then  nominated  Professor  Jesse 
Macy,  of  Iowa  College  as  Chairman  of  the  meeting, 
who  having  taken  the  chair,  spoke  as  follows  : 

"This  is  an  unexpected  honor  in  being  called  to  this 
place.  I  have  no  information  as  to  what  should  take 
place  at  this  hour,  except  that  Professor  Judson  will  be 
called  to  speak  upon  some  topic  connected  with  the  con- 
ference.   I  will  therefore  call  upon  Professor  Judson." 

Professob  Judson  spoke  as  follows : 

"There  has  not  been  planned  a  specific  topic  for 
this  afternoon,  because  we  have  not  been  favored  with 
the  presence  of  a  gentleman  who  was  expected.  It 
was  therefore  suggested  that  we  devote  our  time  to 
the  discussion  of  a  suggestion  in  connection  with  the 
departments  dealing  with  the  work  in  the  secondary 
schools.  The  question  of  teaching  in  our  departments 
in  the  secondary  schools  is  one  of  particular  interest. 
In  most  high  schools  and  academies  work  is  done  in 
political  science.  I  really  do  not  know  how  far  work 
is  done  in  sociology.  The  question  as  to  what 
the  work  is  and  what  it  should  be,  is  very  largely 
a  new  subject.  We  are  confronted  at  the  out- 
Bet  by  a  difficulty.  Not  long  since  a  fact  came 
under  my  observation  illustrating  this.  A  certain 
young  woman  had  been  graduated  in  an  excellent 
high  school  in  Minnesota,  and  then  thought  she  ought 
to  continue  her  studies  in  the  State  University,  and  so 
«he  consulted  the  President  of  the  University  and  he 
asked  her  what  she  wanted  to  study.  He  asked  her  if 
she  wanted  to  study  history.  She  replied  that  she  did 
not,  that  she  had  studied  history.  It  developed  that 
she  had  studied  Swinton's  outline.  She  labored  under 
the  impression  that  she  had  mastered  all  history  from 
the  study  of  this  outline.     The  difficulty  that  con- 


fronts us,  or  that  may  confront  us,  is  that  students 
believe  they  have  grasi)ed  all  there  is  in  a  subject, 
after  doing  the  work  in  secondary  schools. 

"Now  another  question.  There  are  many  students 
entering  high  schools  and  academies  who  expect  to 
secure  there  all  the  education  they  ever  get,  intending 
afterwards  to  go  into  business.  Therefore  all  the 
knowledge  they  will  ever  get,  they  will  get  in  those  high 
schools.  Therefore  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
knowledge  should  be  given  them  to  make  them  good 
citizens,  with  the  limited  time  at  their  disposal.  And 
then  comes  another  question  as  to  what  should  be  the 
relation  of  the  work  done  by  students  in  the  high 
school  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  those  who  go  from 
the  high  school  to  college ;  should  the  work  done  by 
these  students  in  the  high  school  have  any  definite 
relation  to  the  work  they  will  do  in  college;  should  the 
courses  offered  in  high  schools  be  made  a  distinct  prep- 
aration for  college  work,  and  should  they  be  so  recog- 
nized in  the  curricula  of  colleges?  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  should  be  considered.  The  question  is  also  as  to 
whether  those  things  are  desired  as  a  preparation  for 
college,  and  if  so,  should  they  be  given  a  place  in  the 
curricula.  Some  professors  would  prefer  that  their 
students  had  no  preparation  in  history  before  they 
reached  college,  other  professors  prefer  that  their 
students  have  some  knowledge  of  history  when  they 
reach  college." 

Chairman  Maoy:  "If  we  get  hold  of  our  sub- 
ject in  its  relation  to  secondary  schools,  we  ought 
then  to  understand  its  relation  to  primary  schools, 
and  also  its  relation  to  the  system  of  high  schools.  It 
is  fortunate  that  so  many  American  teachers  have 
taught  school  in  a  good  many  different  positions,  and 
I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  conference  here  in  this 
western  city,  we  may  see  the  benefit  of  this  in  our 
conference. 


*The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present  at  this  luncheon:  Miss  Jeesio  R.  Holmes,  Knox  College';  J.  G.  Brooks, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Professor  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Earlham  College;  Professor  James  A.  Woodbum,  and  Professor  George  £. 
Fellows,  University  of  Indiana;  Professor  Nicholas  N.  ButJer,  Columbia  College,  New  York;  Mr.  Henry  R.  Hatfield.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Superintendent  O.  T.  Bright,  Cook  County  Schools;  Professor  Jesse  Macy,  Iowa  College;  Professor  Freer,  Cornell 
College;  Professor  Charles  A.  Tuttle,  Wabash  College;  Professor  Oscar  J.  Craig,  Purdue  University;  Professor  Graham 
Taylor,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  Professor  George  W.  Knight,  Ohio  State  University;  Professor  Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
University  of  Missouri;  Professor  Dwight,  P.  Waldo,  Albion  College;  Professors  Bigham  and  Foster;  also  the  following 
members  of  the  University  of  Chicago :  Mrs.  Palmer,  Miss  Talbot,  President  Harper,  Messrs.  McClintock,  Hale,  Bemis,  Fround,  von 
Hoist,  Small,  Lewis,  A.  C.  Miller,  R.  F.  Harper,  Hirsch,  Goodspeed,  Judson,  Max  West,  Vincent,  Thatcher,  Laughlin,  Million, 
Henderson,  F.  J.  Miller,  Terry,  and  Zeublin. 
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"One  suggestion  of  the  speaker  was  exceedingly 
interesting  to  me,  because  I  thought  it  was  a  dis- 
covery which  I  had  made  several  years  ago.  I 
have  philosophized  on  the  matter  and  I  will  give 
you  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  that  boys  and 
girls  first  become  interested  in  arithmetic,  and 
pursue  the  study  of  arithmetic  as  arithmetic.  The 
next  book  being  that  of  history  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  [students  think  that  having  finished  arith- 
metic, they  knew  it,  and  so  having  finished  a  history 
they  think  they  know  it.  The  instruction  should  be 
so  plain  that  it  will  leave  the  impression  that  our 
pupils  are  to  continue  the  line  of  that  study  as  long  as 
they  live." 

Peopessor  Taylor,  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  largest  and  most 
influential  class  who  are  affected  by  this,  should  be  kept 
well  in  view,  namely,  those  who  finish  their  education 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Of  course  this  makes  it 
rather  embarrassing  for  those  who  continue  their  work 
in  colleges.  A  vast  majority  of  our  people  leave  their 
education  with  the  primary  schools,  and  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  them  that  we  should  consider  this  sub- 
ject. If  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the  sources 
of  history,  it  would  show  them  how  little  they  knew, 
and  might  start  in  them  an  ambition,  and  might  lead 
them  to  pursue  their  historical  education  further  after 
graduation  from  these  secondary  schools.  I  believe 
that  these  discussions  are  terribly  complicated  by  rea- 
son of  the  gross  ignorance  regarding  economics.  Men 
who  have  little  or  no  education,  educate  themselves  in 
the  great  school  of  life.  These  discussions  are  terribly 
complicated  by  the  conceit  of  ignorance  on  one  side, 
and  the  learning  on  the  other  side.  In  civics  a  great 
deal  is  being  done  to  make  the  child  think  that  he  or 
she  is  a  partner  in  a  great  corporation. 

"  The  fundamental  principles  of  social  ethics  should 
be  had  in  these  secondary  schools,  and  social  econ- 
omics and  sociology  should  be  taught  in  the  colleges. 
But  social  ethics  should  be  taught  in  these  secondary 
schools  because  of  the  fact  that  the  education  of  so 
many  people  ends  there.  In  our  theological  semi- 
naries, everything  is  viewed  from  the  exclusive  indi- 
vidualistic point  of  view,  and  one-half  of  our  time  is 
spent  in  breaking  up  this  habit  of  looking  at  things 
from  this  exclusive  individualistic  point  of  view." 

Professor  E.  W.  Bemis,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago: **  I  think  it  is  well  sometimes,  to  begin  where  others 
have  left  off,  and  I  want  to  bring  forward  some  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  recently  held  in  New  York.  History 
should  come  first.  The  History  of  social  development 
should  be  a  part  of  that.    In  our  high  schools  it  was 


thought  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  develop  and 
emphasize  industrial  and  social  history.  Prepare 
them  to  know  that  some  things  will  be  all  right  in  some 
places  and  wrong  in  others.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  there  are  seniors  in  our  colleges  who  could 
not  tell  the  difference  between  a  firm  and  a  cor- 
poration. The  problems  of  banking  should  be  studied. 
Corporations  should  be  studied.  The  history  of  social 
institutions,  the  development  of  the  family,  the 
development  of  the  state,  are  easy  to  tell  and  should 
be  taught  in  the  high  schools.'' 

Professor  Craig,  of  Purdue  University  :  "  Presi- 
dent Harper  in  his  address  of  welcome  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  inception  of  this  conference  was  not 
from  this  place.  In  a  neighboring  state  an  organiza- 
tion has  been  known  as  the  Social  and  Economic 
Association,  and  we  have  been  working  along  the  lines 
of  the  questions  which  I  believe  it  is  the  object  of  this 
conference  to  consider.  Many  times  we  did  not  have 
very  many  members  of  the  association  present  at  our 
meetings,  but  all  of  the  seven  members  are  here  pres- 
ent, or  will  be  before  the  close  of  the  conference.  I 
know  the  condition  of  the  secondary  schools  repre- 
sented by  those  present  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  effect  of  the  teaching  in  the 
high  schools  on  the  work  in  the  colleges.  In  my  insti- 
tution three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the  freshman 
class  are  graduates  of  high  schools.  We  find  that 
history  is  taught  in  all  of  our  high  schools.  I  said  is 
taught.  I  will  say  a  word  farther  on  as  to  how  it  i» 
taught.  We  find  that  political  economy  takes  its  place 
in  about  one-fifth  of  our  high  schools.  We  find  that 
sociology  takes  its  place  in  about  one-sixth  of  the  insti- 
tutions. We  have  corresponded  with  the  principals  of 
the  high  schools  and  find  that  they  are  ready  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  regard  to  securing  better  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects.  They  claim  lack  of  teachers* 
lack  of  material,  lack  of  method,  etc.  It  is  fragmen- 
tary work.  This  represents  the  condition  in  the  aver- 
age schools.  There  are  some  schools  in  the  states 
named  where  the  subject  of  history  is  fairly  well 
taught.  I  hope  that  some  plans  may  be  formulated 
by  this  conference  that  will  put  the  teaching  in  these 
schools  on  a  better  basis.  I  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  set  the  pace,  and  the  high  school  and 
the  secondary  schools  will  fall  in  with  us  and  will 
adopt  the  steps  that  we  take.  I  hope  that  steps  may 
be  taken  that  will  put  this  on  a  firm  basis." 

Professor  Knight,  of  Columbus:  "We  must  not 
get  away  from  this  fact,  that  when  we  speak  of  sec- 
ondary schools  we  speak  of  a  class  which  does  not 
exist,  and  we  cannot  put  all  of  them  in  a  group  and 
predicate  anything  of  them.    We  cannot  put  all  the 
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colleges  and  UDivereities  of  this  country  in  a  group  and 
predicate  anything  of  them.  Now  as  a  matter  of  fact 
something  like  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  those  who  finish 
in  the  secondary  schools  finish  in  schools  that  have 
not  to  exceed  three  teachers,  and  to  talk  about 
teaching  special  branches  in  a  school  where  there  are 
only  three  teachers  is  to  talk  about  something  which 
has  no  practical  bearing.  Now  it  is  true  that  in  our 
high  schools  where  we  have  fifteen  or  twenty  teachers 
we  can  specialize;  either  we  must  have  a  text  book 
that  will  do  the  work  for  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher 
will  then  only  have  to  guide  the  student  and  measure 
out  the  work  for  the  student,  or  we  must,  before  we 
can  expect  any  valuable  work  in  the  secondary 
schools,  test  our  teachers.  We  have  got  to  know 
whether  our  teachers  have  any  knowledge  outside  of 
the  text  books.  I  put  the  question  to  a  body  of 
school  teachers  as  to  how  money  was  raised  to  build 
school  houses,  and  not  one  could  tell  me. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  recognize  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  considering  this 
subject.  I  believe  that  the  conditions  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  are  different  from  the  conditions  in  the 
East." 

Professor  Lauohlin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago : 
"  This  matter  of  the  teaching  of  economics  and  history 
in  the  secondary  schools  strikes  me  as  being  one  of  the 
most  interesting  topics  in  our  whole  national  life.  We 
know  that  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  people  of  this 
country  ever  go  to  the  universities  or  get  any  collegiate 
education.  Therefore  what  economics  is  got  by 
those  who  graduate  from  the  high  schools  deter- 
mines the  policy  of  our  nation.  Therefore  this 
becomes  a  prominent  question.  The  diflBculties  in 
the  work  in  the  secondary  schools  depend  upon  the 
teacher.  We  must  look  to  the  college  for  the  teacher 
who  is  to  go  into  the  secondary  schools.  Therefore, 
unmistakably,  anything  which  afifects  the  teacher 
directly  affects  these  problems. 

•*  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  text-book  in  any 
secondary  school  is  because  of  the  ineflBciency  of  the 
teachers.  The  essential  principles  of  economics  are 
not  complicated.  We  can  lay  aside  mooted  questions 
and  still  have  questions  in  economics  which  the  high- 
school  student  can  easily  grasp.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  portfolios  of  charts  can  be  had  by  the 
teacher  of  economics  in  the  high  school  for  purposes 
of  explanation  and  illustration.  If,  therefore,  the 
teacher  be  properly  informed  in  his  subject,  he  can 
first  interest  his  student  by  means  of  these,  and  then 
march  by  easy  steps  to  a  good  knowledge  of  economics. 
When  we  realize  that  unless  some  students  get  eco- 
nomics in  the  high  schools  they  will  never  get  it,  we 


will  then  recognize  that  something  must  be  done.  A 
fundamental  principle  can  be  taught.  In  one  year  it 
will  be  the  study  of  greenbacks,  in  another  it  will  be 
coinage ;  ten  years  hence  it  will  be  something  else.  I 
don't  see  any  more  difficulty  in  teaching  these  princi^ 
pies  than  in  teaching  percentage." 

Professor  Hicks,  of  the  University  of  Missouri: 
"From  a  long  experience  in  university  teaching  I 
cannot  see  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  these  subjects 
specifically  in  the  high  schools.  Two  things  I  find  my 
students  lack  most,  and  this  is  true  whether  these 
students  come  from  high  schools  in  Indiana,  from 
Michigan  high  schools,  or  from  Missouri  high  schools. 
These  two  things  are,  first,  lack  of  power  of  independ- 
ent thought — I  find  that  the  students  confound  the 
printed  page  with  knowledge ;  and  secondly,  want  of 
conception  of  social  responsibility.  Rights  must  be 
distinguished  from  individual  desires.  We  are  losing 
the  disciplinary  part  in  our  public  schools.  Discipline 
is  entirely  subordinated  to  the  securing  of  order  and 
quiet.  I  would  have  the  discipline  so  that  students 
would  be  allowed  more  freedom.  I  would  start  in  with 
that  in  the  first  year  in  the  public  school,  substantially 
according  to  the  so-called  Kindergarten  method." 

Professor  Craig  moved  that  a  committee  composed 
of  a  member  from  each  state  represented  in  the  con- 
ference be  appointed  to  investigate  the  conditions  as  to 
the  teaching  of  history,  sociology,  political  economy, 
and  political  science  in  the  states  represented  in  this 
conference,  such  committee  to  report  at  some  future 
meeting  as  to  some  method  of  bettering  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects.    The  motion  was  carried. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  carried  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  under  advisement 
and  report  to  this  conference  tomorrow  upon  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  permanent  organization. 

This  committee  was  appointed  as  follows :  Professor 
Knight,  Ohio ;  Professor  J.  L.  Laughlin,  Illinois ;  Pro- 
fessor Tuttle,  Indiana;  Professor  Waldo,  Michigan; 
Professor  Haskins,  Wisconsin ;  Professor  Macy ,  Iowa ; 
Professor  Hicks,  Missouri;  Professor  Folw^ll,  Min- 
nesota ;  Professor  Blackmar,  Kansas. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  10:00 
A.M.  January  3. 


The  conference  assembled  at  10:00  o'clock,  January 
3,  in  the  Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Professor  Laughlin  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and, 
suggesting  the  desirability  of  having  some  kind  of 
organization,  called  for  nominations  for  chairman.  Pro- 
fessor Hicks,  of  Missouri,  nominated  Professor  Laugh- 
lin as  chairman  of  the  temporary  organization,  and  he 
was  elected. 
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Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  meeting 
adjourn  at  12:00  m. 

President  Harper  suggested  that  on  account  of 
the  reception  to  the  members  of  the  conference  at  4:00 
P.M.,  the  meeting  be  called  to  order  at  2:00  p.m.  instead 
of  3:00,  as  per  programme.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted. 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  the  programme 
of  the  morning. 

Professor  Laughlin  read  the  first  paper,  on  "  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  Political  Economy," 

Abstract  of  the  Address. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  subject  should 
strongly  influence  the  methods  of  teaching  it.  A 
science  is  a  body  of  principles.  Scientific  teaching, 
therefore,  is  the  teaching  how  to  apply  principles  to  all 
and  every  kind  of  its  own  subject  matter.  Hence  the 
primary  aim  is  not  the  subject  matter,  but  the  validity 
and  scope  of  the  principles.  The  aim  of  the  teacher 
is  not  to  give  men  knowledge,  but  power. 

In  order  to  create  power  and  not  give  mere  knowl- 
edge, it  has  been  necessary  to  exchange  the  mere  lec- 
ture system  of  the  past  for  what  might  be  called  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching.  And  this  modification 
runs  parallel  with  modifications  in  the  teaching  of  law 
schools.  Mere  lectures  on  what  the  law  is  have  given 
place  to  the  case  system,  in  which  the  student  is 
trained  to  think.  So  in  political  economy :  instead  of 
having  the  ground  covered  for  him  by  a  lecturer,  the 
student  is  himself  obliged  to  cover  it,  and  to  learn  by 
his  own  mistakes. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  bad  pedagogy  in  economics  to 
set  mere  information  above  power,  we  should  object  to 
putting  the  student  into  economic  history  or  into  the 
history  of  the  development  of  economic  thought  before 
he  has  assimilated  those  principles  which  will  explain 
the  relations  of  economic  facts.  And,  moreover,  if 
men  are  to  be  urged  to  get  power,  they  must  be  con- 
stantly urged  to  make  their  own  conclusions,  to  train 
themselves  in  the  ability  to  weigh  evidence,  and  to 
maintain  a  judicial  attitude  of  mind.  Thus  the  catch- 
word of  the  instructor,  in  conclusion,  should  be 
"  methods  rather  than  information." 

The  second  paper  of  the  morning,  on  "  Methods  of 
Teachinof  Political  Science "  was  then  read  by  Pro- 
fessor Macy,  who,  in  substance,  spoke  as  follows : 

Methods  in  education  should  be  closely  related  to 
the  form  of  government.  An  absolute  monarchy 
assumes  as  an  essential  part  of  itself  a  dogmatic  and 
authoritative  system  of  education.  If  the  people  are 
taught  self-help  in  matters  of  education  they  will  in 
time  help  themselves  in  matters  of  government.    The 


Kindergarten  and  the  modem  scientific  methods  in 
education  are  preliminary  steps  to  the  development  of 
democracy  in  government.  If  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  continue  the  democratic  experiment  modern  peda- 
gogical methods  should  be  discontinued.  Since  the 
modern  scientific  method  tends  to  the  development  of 
democracy  we  would  naturally  conclude  that  this 
method  should  be  followQd  in  political  education.  But 
this  is  easier  said  than  done.  The  promoters  of  mod- 
ern science  have  found  a  field  of  learning  in  which 
victory  over  prejudice  has  been  easy.  Mere  beliefs  and 
opinions  do  not  affect  material  phenomena.  In  deal- 
ing with  material  phenomena  it  is  easy  to  be  truth- 
loving  and  truth-telling.  But  political  and  social  phe- 
nomena are,  in  large  part,  determined  by  beliefs  and 
opinions.  The  dearest  and  most  precious  interests  of 
life  are  involved.  Prejudices  are  deep  and  vital.  It  is 
in  politics  that  we  most  of  all  need  the  truth.  The 
well-being  of  millions  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
remove  the  lie  from  politics.  Yet  of  all  human  under- 
takings this  seems  most  difficult.  There  is  progress  in 
the  application  of  modern  methods  to  the  treatment  of 
the  delinquent  classes,  such  as  criminals  and  paupers. 
There  is  progress  also  in  the  implication  of  science  to 
matters  of  hygiene.  But  such  questions  are  only  inci- 
dentally connected  with  partisan  politics.  We  can 
overcome  prejudice  in  dealing  with  a  delinquent  class 
because  we  think  of  them  as  apart  from  ourselves. 
But  in  dealing  with  taxation,  the  standards  of  value, 
monopolies  and  corporate  property,  the  relation  of 
employers  and  employes,  we,  the  people,  are  at  the 
same  time  actors  and  subjects  of  the  action.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  unto  clearness  of 
vision  apart  from  the  purpose  of  right  conduct.  Much 
of  the  ignorance  of  political  conditions  comes  from 
moral  delinquency;  it  is  an  ignorance  that  is  to  be 
repented  of.  There  is  a  moral  element  in  all  education. 
The  moral  element  is  dominant  in  all  attempts  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  present  politics.  This  is  the  one  hard 
place  which  all  seek  to  avoid.  After  a  nation  or  a  gen- 
eration is  dead  then  there  is  an  attempt  to  write  its 
history.  But  so  long  as  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
learn  the  truth  concerning  our  own  generation  we  ought 
not  to  believe  it  possible  to  learn  the  truth  of  any  age. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  modern  methods  that 
the  mind  of  the  learner  should  be  respected.  Political 
opinions  are  not  to  be  imposed.  As  the  modem 
method  advances  the  discovery  will  be  made  that  we 
have  lost  the  power  to  impose  our  so-called  safe  opin- 
ions upon  others ;  that  the  attempt  is  likely  to  arouse 
prejudice  against  them.  The  teacher  has  done  his 
best  when  he  has  himself  used  all  his  powers  to  form 
and  clearly  express  his  own  opinions.    He  should  see 
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to  it  that  his  pupils  have  better  opportunities  than  he 
has  had.  The  teacher  of  mathematics  is  often  obliged 
to  feign  ignorance  in  order  to  give  his  pupils  a  chance 
to  exercise  their  powers.  But  to  the  well  informed 
and  growing  teacher  of  politics  and  current  history 
there  is  ever  present  a  large  field  of  conscious  ignorance 
to  serve  as  a  basis  of  helpful  cooperation  between 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  study  of  politics  and  current 
history  involves  a  striving  after  the  yet  unattained. 
Real  knowledge  of  such  a  subject  involves,  as  a  neces- 
sary incident,  a  multiplication  of  points  of  well  defined 
and  conscious  ignorance.  When  a  teacher  of  history 
ceases  to  learn  from  his  pupils  the  probabilities  are 
that  his  pupils  have  ceased  to  learn  anything  useful 
from  him. 

The  subject  was  then  thrown  open  to  the  house  for 
discussion. 

Professob  Judson  :  "  I  want  to  say  one  word  about 
this  matter  of  methods  developed  by  these  two  papers. 
The  reader  of  the  first  paper  referred  to  the  law 
schools  and  their  methods.  The  methods  of  law 
schools  are  three  in  number,  the  text-book  method, 
the  lecture  method,  and  the  laboratory  method.  I 
suppose  that  each  method  has  its  merits.  I  believe  in 
the  intelligent  use  of  the  text-book  in  some  cases  and 
in  the  lecture  in  some  cases.  In  trying  to  find  the 
best  method,  we  must  be  guided  by  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  with  our  student.  The  student  wants  to  get 
hold  of  four  things.  He  has  to  learn  a  certain  amount 
of  facts ;  he  has  to  learn  to  correlate  these  facte  under 
general  principles ;  he  has  to  learn  how  to  find  out  facts 
and  to  find  how  they  are  correlated ;  he  must  learn 
how  to  build  from  facts  new  principles.  If  the  student 
does  not  learn  facts,  of  course  he  is  ignorant.  If  he 
does  not  understand  the  relation  of  these  facts,  he  is 
unintelligent.  If  he  does  not  understand  how  to  find 
facts,  he  is  intellectually  an  imbecile.  And  if  he  can- 
not find  principles  himself  he  is  slavish.  If  we  turn 
out  students  who  are  ignorant,  unintelligent,  slav- 
ish, and  imbecile,  we  have  done  little  good.  I 
believe  in  all  of  these  methods,  but  believe  that  the 
text-book  method  should  have  a  minor  place.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  lecture  method,  pure  and  simple, 
should  be  an  exclusive  system  of  instruction.  It  may 
stimulate  classes,  and  occasionally  may  be  used  to  give 
the  instructor  a  chance  to  let  off  steam.  In  the  long 
run  it  seems  to  me  that  the  three  or  four  things  which 
we  want  to  accomplish  may  be  better  accomplished  by 
the  laboratory  method,  and  the  best  description  of 
that  method  is  that  it  is  no  method  at  all.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  place  of  the  instructor  is  not  simply 
that  of  the  preacher.  He  is  not  simply  a  fountain  who 
pours  out  of  his  own  store  to  others.    He  is  the  intellec- 


tual guide  of  those  working  together  for  a  common  pur- 
pose. He  is  the  chairman  of  the  occasion.  He  has 
had  more  experience  than  those  working  with  him.  He 
finds  that  he  will  always  be  learning  from  his  class 
and  when  he  ceases  to  learn  from  them,  they  will  cease 
to  learn  from  him.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  labora- 
tory method  should  be  the  principal  means  to  be  used 
in  our  departments." 

Professor  Craig  :  "  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
regarding  a  statement  made  by  the  reader  of  the  first 
paper.  It  was  stated,  if  I  understood  correctly,  that 
the  principles  should  be  given  before  the  facts, —  that 
the  principles  should  be  given  and  that  the  material 
should  be  examined  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  those 
principles."  Professor  Laughlin  replied  that  the  view 
taken  was  one  of  pedagogics  and  not  of  methodology, 
and  read  from  his  paper  to  explain  his  position. 

President  Low  of  Columbia  College  who  was  in  the 
audience  was  asked  to  speak  and  responded  as  follows : 

"My  knowledge  of  methods  is  very  slight.  The 
subject  you  have  discussed  is  of  interest  to  me  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  life  as  well  as  from  the 
the  point  of  view  of  the  university.  I  was  initructed 
by  the  paper  I  heard,  the  last  paper,  not  having  arrived 
in  time  to  hear  the  first  paper.  I  thought  a  great 
many  of  the  positions  were  very  well  taken  and  very 
strongly  put.  A  man  who  is  to  be  a  leader  must  be  a 
man  who  trusts  the  people,  and  is  in  turn  trusted  by 
them.  I  think  that  almost  every  trust  connected  with 
public  life  as  well  as  educational  life  has  these  two 
sides.  Certainly  both  of  these  statements  are  emi- 
nently true  in  regard  to  the  public  man.  Mr.  Evarte 
has  an  illustration  of  the  peculiarity  of  public  life.  It 
was  immediately  after  my  election  as  mayor  of 
Brooklyn  that  Mr.  Evarts  remarked  to  me  that  polit- 
ical life  was  like  navigation.  The  public  man  has  got  to 
do  the  best  he  can  though  it  may  not  be  the  ideal ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  an  institution  of  learning  should 
make  clear  to  the  student  the  ideal  best  as  far  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  pointed  out. 

"Turning  now  to  a  point  suggested  by  the  last 
speaker,  I  recall  an  address  by  von  Helmholtz,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  that  formerly  men  adopted 
theories  and  asked  nature  to  accept  the  theories.  But 
the  change  came  when  men  started  out  to  investigate 
facte,  and  collated  many  facte  and  tried  to  deduce  the 
laws  which  accounted  for  them.  I  suppose  this  will 
produce  a  revolution  in  almost  any  branch  of  learning. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  the  laboratory  method  is  the 
best  method  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  used  in  any 
line  of  study.  I  feel  that  the  text-book  method  and 
the  lecture  method  have  their  place.  But  it  seems 
that  to  teach  the  student  to  observe,  and  to  make 
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sound  deductions,  the  laboratory  method  is  one  which 
Bhould  have  the  largest  place  in  every  system  of  edu- 
cation." 

Professob  Small  :  "The  student  of  social  science 
knows  less  about  the  fact  he  wants  to  know  about 
than  the  student  of  any  other  branch  of  learning.  It 
is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the  things  of  the 
past  and  present  But  what  we  want  to  know  most  is 
not  what  is  and  what  has  been,  but  what  we  want  to 
know  is,  what  ought  to  be.  This  is  what  the  largest 
part  of  our  social  scientists  rule  out  altogether.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, it  was  said  by  the  sociologists  and  economists 
that  the  dealing  with  things  that  ought  to  be  could 
never  have  scientific  treatment." 

Propessor  Terry:  "Some  years  ago  I  gave  up 
the  idea  of  telling  a  man  how  he  ought  to  teach.  In 
the  discussion  of  one  of  the  papers,  the  words  text- 
book method,  lecture  method,  and  laboratory  method 
were  spoken  of  as  though  there  were  three  distinct 
and  separate  methods.  Some  text-book  methods  are 
all  right.  And  so  is  the  lecture  method.  I  also  think 
that  there  are  lecture  methods  and  lecture  methods. 
It  would  be  a  revelation  to  some  teachers  if  they  would 
take  up  some  of  the  notebooks  of  students  in  their 
classes  and  examine  them.  Some  students  get  nothing 
from  the  lecture.  The  lecture  method  without  some- 
thing to  follow  it  is  simply  useless.  Now  I  find  that 
the  lecture  method  in  history  is  necessary.  It  is 
exceedingly  necessary  at  certain  points  in  the  progress 
of  the  student,  because  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
information  which  the  student  must  have.  You  may 
tell  a  child  that  a  certain  animal  has  so  many  legs,  and 
belongs  to  a  certain  class,  etc.  But  if  you  follow  this 
method  in  history  the  child  would  not  learn  much. 
The  great  problem  of  human  advancement  he  would 
know  little  about.  There  is  an  ideal  lecture  method. 
I  think  that  the  lecture  should  be  accompanied  by 
reading.  That  reading  should  be  not  in  general  books 
but  in  the  sources  of  history,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  with  the  advanced  student.  Of  course  your  work 
must  be  followed  by  reviews.  The  mere  lecture  with- 
out the  "quiz,"  without  the  examination  will  be 
futile.  And  again  in  the  laboratory  method  I  think 
there  are  methods  and  there  are  methods.  There  are 
a  great  many  curious  things  in  connection  with  the 
seminar.  So  many  have  a  vague  idea  of  the  laboratory 
method.  It  is  to  some,  merely  something  different 
from  what  they  have  had.  The  seminar  method  should 
be  a  workshop  method.  It  should  be  a  method  by 
which  the  teacher  ought  to  take  the  student  into  the 
workshop  with  him.  They  are  in  the  workshop 
together,  they  learn  together,  and  I  believe  there  is  no 


other  room  for  the  seminar,  especially  in  the  teaching 
of  history." 

Propessor  Fellows  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
not  differing.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  just  one 
thing  more  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said.  There 
are  text-book  methods  and  lecture  methods,  but  in  the 
ideal  laboratory  method  the  text-book  and  the  lecture 
method  are  both  parts.  That  is,  the  text-book  and  the 
lecture  both  serve  as  material  for  investigation  in  the 
laboratory,  and  without  them  we  could  not  conduct 
the  laboratory.  The  scientists  who  are  leaders  in  the 
laboratories,  use  text-books.  I  should  be  at  a  loss 
without  some  text-book  to  serve  as  material  in  the 
laboratory  work.  We  are  it  seems  also  of  one  mind 
when  we  say  that  we  are  students  together  with  those 
whom  we  instruct." 

Propessor  Haskims  :  "  We  cannot  carry  on  the 
laboratory  without  some  lectures.  There  is  another 
function  of  the  lecture  and  that  is  the  inspiring  func- 
tion. The  lecture  can  do  better  that  the  text-book  in 
inspiring  students.  And  if  we  wish  to  inspire  students 
and  carry  them  forward  and  show  them  the  way  in 
which  their  study  leads,  then  we  cannot  ignore  this 
feature  of  the  system.  I  cannot,  for  myself  at  least, 
see  how  such  work  can  be  conducted  without  the  use 
of  the  lecture." 

Motion  was  then  made  and  carried  that  the  con- 
ference adjourn  to  meet  at  2.-00  p.m. 


The  afternoon  session  began  at  2: 00  p.  m.  with  Pro- 
fessor Macy  in  the  chair.  Prof essor  Turner,  who  was 
expected  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Local  Fields  of  Investi- 
gation "  was  unable  to  be  present.  Professor  Hicks  was 
asked  to  open  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  touched  on  the  question  of  permanent 
organization,  which  led  to  the  presentation  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  that  subject.  Professor 
Knight,  secretary  of  the  committee,  presented  the 
following  resolutions : 

Resolved :  First,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this 
conference  that  a  permanent  organization  should  be 
formed  representing  the  four  groups  of  studies — Polit- 
ical Science,  Political  Economy,  History,  and  Sociology. 

Second,  That  geographically  the  society  should  be 
limited  to  the  territory  of  the  central  states  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Third,  That  instructors,  investigators,  and  special- 
ists in  the  four  fields  named,  resident  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, should  be  entitled  to  membership. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Professor  Knight  then  presented  a  draft  of  the 
constitution  to  be  adopted.    It  was  as  follows : 
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First,  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  of  the  Central  States. 

Second,  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  promote 
study  and  mutual  interests  of  these  four  departments. 

Third,  Membership  in  this  Society  shall  be  limited 
to  instructors,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the 
four  fields,  resident  in  the  territory. 

Fourth,  The  membership  fee  shall  be  $1.00  per  year. 

Fifth,  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  one 
President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  one  Secretary,  and  one 
Treasurer,  who  together  shall  form  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Sixth,  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting. 

Seventh,  No  change  shall  be  made  in  this  constitu- 
tion except  by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members, 
and  after  one  year's  notice. 

The  constitution  was  adopted.  A  committee  of 
nomination  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  Profes- 
sors Judson,  Waldo,  and  Hicks.  After  a  short  recess, 
this  committee  presented  a  report    as  follows: 

President — Jesse  Macy . 

Vice-Presidents — Albion  W.  Small,  Charles  H. 
Haskins,  H.  C.  Adams,  and    James    A.  Woodburn. 

Secretary  — G.  W.  Knight. 

Treasurer — Frank  W.  Blackmar. 

All  were  unanimously  elected.  A  resolution  was 
introduced  asking  the  committee,  if  possible,  so  to 
arrange  the  yearly  meetings  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
meetings  of  Eastern  Societies. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  the  conference  adjourned. 

Following  is  a  list  of  those  present: 

Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Earlham  College,  Richmond, 
Ind. 

Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Missouri  State  University, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Charles  A.  Tuttle,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 

George  E.  Fellows,University  of  Indiana,  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind. 

Oscar  J.  Craig,  Purdue  University,  La  Fayette,  Ind. 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  Coll*  je.  New 

York. 
H.  H.  Freer,  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
George  W.  Knight,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
James  A.  Woodburn,  Indiana  University,  Bloom - 

ington,  Ind, 
Jessie  R.  Holmes,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 
D wight  B.  Waldo,  Albion  College,  Albion,  Mich. 
John  R.  Effinger,  Jr.,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich. 
Evarts  B.  Greene,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
Henry  K.  White,  University  of  State  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo. 
Jesse  Macy,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 
John   J.  Halsey,   Lake   Forest    University,  Lake 

Forest,  111. 
Charles  H.  Haskins,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Mad- 
ison, Wis. 
Frank  W.  Blackmar,  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 
John  Graham  Brooks,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
J.  H.  Finley,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 
Leighton  Williams,  New  York. 
Graham  Taylor,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Orville  T.  Bright,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Chicago. 
H.  H.  Belfield,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 
H.     R.     Hatfield,     Washington     University,     St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
The  University  of  Chicago  was  represented  by  the 
following  members : 

J.  L.  Laughlin,  H.  P.  Judson,  H.  E.  von  Hoist, 
Albion  W.  Small,  A.  C.  Miller,  B.  S.  Terry,  O.  J. 
Thatcher,  C.  R.  Henderson,  E.  W.  Bemis,  Ernst 
Freund,  William  Hill,  Charles  Zeubiin,  George  E. 
Vincent,  R.  Catterall,  Max  West. 
Walter  S.  Davis,  Daniel  Fulcomer,  I.  W.  Howerth, 
Edward  C.  Page,  E.  C.  Rosseter,  James  Westfall 
Thompson,  Henry  W.  Thurston,  George  Tunell,  W. 
C.  Webster. 


THJS  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE, 

CHAPEL,  COBB  LECTURE  HALL,  NOVEMBER  17.  1894. 


The  School  and  College  Conference  met  in  its  regu- 
lar semi-annual  session,  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
November  17, 1894.  President  Harper  as  chairman  of 
the  Conference,  introduced  Professor  Paul  Shorey  of 
the  University  who  delivered  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  *•  Some  Exaggerations  of  the  New  Education." 
There  follows  an  abstract  of  this  address. 


The  educational  literature  of  the  present  day 
abounds  in  platitudes  about  moral  and  physical  edu- 
cation. The  school  however  is  concerned  mainly  with 
intellectual  training.  Moral  training  is  important,  but 
the  work  of  the  school  will  always  be  mainly  intellec- 
tual training. 

The  new  pedagogical  ''isms*'  of  the  present  day 
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tend  to  become  mere  catch- words,  to  foster  the  illusion 
that  we  may  escape  the  past, —  a  past  which  is  our 
only  protection  against  reckless  innovations.  This 
tendency  is  a  dangerous  one.  The  limitations  of  the 
teacher  have  been  and  are  a  constant  factor  in  educa- 
tion and  warn  us  against  cutting  loose  from  the  past. 
The  ancient  ideals  must  remain  a  part  of  our  present 
ideals.  By  the  study  of  the  past  we  shall  be  able  to 
discriminate  between  what  may  and  what  may  not  be 
done  in  the  present. 

In  heralding  new  truth,  the  present  tendency  is  to 
obscure  old  truth.  For  instance,  showing  that  words 
and  syllables  may  be  discriminated  as  wholes  in 
learning  to  read  does  not  prove  the  uselessness  of 
learning  the  alphabet.  Criticism  of  the  excessive 
attention  paid  in  studying  a  foreign  language  to  learn- 
ing mere  words  and  forms  before  we  are  ready  to  use 
them  is  not  an  argument,  as  some  suppose,  against 
learning  one's  Latin  grammar. 

Such 'a  thing  as  a  science  of  teaching,  although 
possible,  at  present  does  not  exist.  If  you  wish  to 
learn  how  to  teach  Latin  or  geometry  you  must  go  to 
the  teacher  of  Latin  or  geometry,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  not  to  the  teacher  of  pedagogy.  The  normal 
school  is  not  superior  to  the  university  as  a  place  of 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching.  No^one  but  a  man 
who  knows  a  subject  can  evolve  a  satisfactory  method 
of  teaching  that  subject. 

No  method  of  teaching  can  be  evolved  by  the  study 
of  psychology  unless  it  be  a  method  of  teaching  psychol- 
ogy. Such  maxims  as  "abstractions  should  follow 
concretes"  are  only  half  truths.  Atrophy  of  faculty 
is  due  many  times  to  our  failure  to  teach  abstractions 
soon  enough.  Much  of  the  educational  psychology  of 
the  day  would  lead  one  to  think  that  teaching  was  a 
sort  of  natural  magic.  The  fact  that  one  deals  with 
the  subject  of  teaching  does  not  prove  that  he  can 
form  a  teacher. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  criticism  today  of  mere 
memory  work,  cramming  and  examinations.  The 
trouble  with  our  education  today  is  not  that  we  memo- 
rize too  much  but  that  we  memorize  the  wrong  thing 
and  things  in  the  wrong  order.  Memory  supplies  the 
tissue  and  substance  of  all  thinking.  Even  cramming 
or  memorizing  the  thing  we  need  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  is  of  great  value. 

Indirection  in  teaching  is  another  fault  of  the  new 
education — teaching  a  subject  not  for  the  purpose  of 
mastering  it  but  for  some  indirect  benefit,  discipline 
or  culture  that  is  supposed  to  result  from  its  study. 
In  teaching  anything  worth  teaching  at  all  we  should 
aim  not  at  discipline  in  general  but  to  secure  the  abil- 
ity to  do  some  definite,  particular  thing.    In  teaching 


a  language,  let  us  aim  at  a  practical  mastery  of  it ;  in 
teaching  history,  not  at  a  training  of  the  judgment, 
but  at  a  mastery  of  facts. 

Sound  American  scholarship  exists  today,  not  as  a 
result  of  our  system  of  education,  but  in  spite  of  it. 

President  Harper  :  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  vital 
questions.  The  great  evil  of  American  teaching  today 
is  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  lack  of  thorough- 
ness. I  have  nothing  to  say  against  normal  schools 
and  normal  instruction  of  any  kind,  and  yet  it  is  true, 
as  the  men  and  women  who  come  from  these  schools 
confess  again  and  again,  that  the  time  has  been  occu- 
pied in  the  study  of  methods  instead  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  If  this  is  a  tendency  of 
the  new  education,  then  attention  should  be  called  to 
it  as  an  evil.  Why  have  we  no  department  of  peda- 
gogy in  this  university  ?  Partly  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds,  and  still  more  because  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
what  the  scope  of  such  a  department  should  be.  The 
university  itself  is  a  pedagogical  laboratory  and  every 
man  in  it  is  a  teacher  of  pedagogy. 

After  discussion  by  Mr.  Findlay  and  others. 

Professor  I.  B.  Burqess,  of  the  Morgan  Park 
Academy,  read  the  following  paper  on  the  subject  of 
"Latin  Composition  in  the  Secondary  Schools." 

Latin  Composition,  at  least  in  secondary  schools, 
should  be  pursued,  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a 
means  toward  gaining  a  more  complete  control  of  the 
language.  A  more  thorough  grasp  of  the  Latin  vocab- 
ulary and  of  Latin  syntax  may  be  gained  through 
writing  Latin  than  in  any  other  way.  Latin  composi- 
tion is  both  more  thorough  and  more  rapid  than  ques- 
tioning upon  S3mtax.  Without  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
syntax  and  full  control  of  a  Latin  vocabulary  of  fair 
extent  but  little  progress  can  be  made  in  the  work  <rf 
translating  or  reading  Latin. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  in  these  days  that  Latin 
composition  should  be  based  on  Latin  text.  In  prac- 
tice however  we  are  often  inconsistent  with  this  view 
of  the  method  of  composition.  A  teacher  is  inconsis- 
tent when  he  corrects  a  mistake  in  Latin  comi>OBition 
by  referring  immediately  to  the  syntactical  rule  rather 
than  to  the  text  containing  the  construction  under 
examination.  Again  he  is  inconsistent  when  he 
requires  in  composition  knowledge  not  supplied  by  the 
text  upon  which  the  composition  is  professedly  baaed. 
Instead  of  supplying  a  large  number  of  notes  to  supple- 
ment the  text  it  is  much  better  to  give  a  simpler  Eng- 
lish passage  for  which  everything  required  will  be 
found  in  the  Latin  text.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  is  found  in  the  little  composition  based  upon  Csasar, 
prepared  by  F.  P.  Simpson  and  published  by  Macmillan. 
Thirdly,  the  teacher  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
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he  should  base  his  Latin  upon  his  text  when  he  empha- 
sizes matters  which  are  neither  representative  of  his 
author's  style  nor  of  classical  Latin  in  general.  The 
teacher  must  guard  against  fads. 

Latin  composition  cannot  be  properly  taught  by 
single  weekly  exercises  or  by  exercises  twice  a  week. 
It  should  begin  with  the  easiest  possible  exercises 
ux)on  the  first  day  of  Latin  study  and  be  continued 
through  the  whole  four  years.  While  reading  prose 
there  should  be  daily  exercises  in  composition  of  some 
kind  or  other  and  even  while  reading  poetry  there 
should  be  frequent  exercises  in  composition.  These 
exercises  in  composition  may  be  largely  incidental. 
One  method  of  thus  teaching  composition  is  suggested 
by  the  Latin  Conference  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  as 
follows :  '*  When  a  mistake  is  made  in  translation  the 
teacher  should  always  himself  state  or  ask  some  one 
in  the  class  to  state  what  the  Latin  would  be  for  the 
Snglish  actually  given." 

Another  method  of  Latin  composition  is  to  read  to 
the  class  a  part  of  the  review,  while  they,  with  their 
books  closed,  give  the  Latin  for  what  has  been  read. 
In  the  earliest  stages  of  Latin  study  the  giving  of 
Latin  paradigms  and  Latin  composition  may  be  made 
identical  exercises.  For  instance  —  the  word  Qaul 
may  be  completely  declined  by  inserting  its  proper 
case  in  little  sentences  like  the  following ;  ''The  Qaul 
is  here."  "  The  Gauls  are  here."  "  He  sees  the  Gaul." 
'*  He  sees  the  Gauls  "  and  so  on.  An  admirable  way 
to  give  the  verb  forms  is  to  require  the  Latin  for  such 
little  sentences  as :  "  He  is  preparing ;"  "  He  was  pre- 
paring ;•*  "  It,  is  being  prepared ;"  "  About  to  be  pre- 
pared;" "He  had  prepared;"  and  so  on.  The  simpler 
the  sentences  are  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work  the 
better.  The  first  thing  necessary  in  learning  a  lan- 
guage is  to  master  the  forms  and  the  vocabulary,  and 
syntax  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  how  many  Latin  sentences  may  be  made 
which  involve  no  principles  of  syntax  not  covered 
by  English  grammar.  Of  course  the  uses  of  the  sub- 
junctive must  be  brought  in  to  some  extent,  but  if 
the  usages  of  indirect  discourse  and  those  syntactical 
principles  involved  in  purpose  and  result  clauses  are 
well  mastered  in  an  elementary  way  but  little  more 
ought  to  be  done  on  the  subjunctive  during  the  first 
two  years.  In  later  work  upon  Cicero  the  more 
difficult  matters  of  syntax  will  be  much  more  in 
place. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  for  some  time  that  we  are 
at  present  erring  in  two  directions  with  reference  to 
Latin  composition.  We  make  it  too  difficult  at  the 
beginning  and  too  easy  at  the  end.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  in  composition  only  a  part  of  a 


chapter  should  be  prepared  by  the  pupil  for  composi- 
tion, but  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  exercises  may 
well  be  based  upon  ten  or  fifteen  chapters  or  even  upon 
idiomatic  English  passages  involving  no  difficult  mod- 
ern ideas  and  taken  from  classic  English  writers. 

A  serious  difficulty  is  that  in  many  cases  pupils 
do  not  write  their  exercises  independently  enough. 
They  prepare  their  written  exercises  in  their  text- 
book in  their  rooms,  where  they  have  opportunity 
constantly  to  refer  to  their  grammars,  their  vocabu- 
laries and  the  text  in  question.  They  prepare  oral 
exercises  in  the  same  way.  The  teacher  must  not  for- 
get that,  if  he  would  prepare  his  pupils  for  a  college 
examination,  a  very  large  amount  of  work  must  be 
done  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  in  the 
college  examination.  That  is  to  say  a  pupil  must  write 
many  exercises  in  a  limited  time,  provided  only  with 
pencil,  examination  paper  and  the  knowledge  of  Latin 
which  he  actually  carries  in  his  own  brain.  Further- 
more sentences  thus  written  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  test  the  pupil's  power  to  apply  principles 
and  use  vocabulary  and  should  not  merely  test  his 
verbal  memory.  I  find  it  necessary  in  my  classes 
which  are  reading  prose  authors  to  give  such  exercises 
as  I  have  here  described  every  other  day  on  an  average. 
It  should  be  understood  that  these  exercises  are  short. 
I  often  correct  the  exercises  of  a  whole  class  in  half 
an  hour.  When  the  exercises  are  passed  back,  thor- 
ough explanation  is  given  with  emphasis  upon  points 
where  a  lack  of  knowledge  was  shown  by  a  consider- 
able number.  Grammar  lessons  upon  these  weak 
points  are  a  frequent  supplement  to  these  exercises. 
Systematic  grammatical  work  should  be  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  composition  and  based  upon  the 
authors  read.  For  instance,  all  the  conditional  clauses 
in  the  "First  Speech  against  Catiline"  might  be  col- 
lected and  classified.  Or  from  the  same  speech  examples 
of  all  common  syntactical  principles  might  be  drawn. 
These  should  be  repeated  frequently  as  a  rapid  exer- 
cise in  Latin  composition. 

Work  in  composition  must  be  concentrated  and 
cumulative,  and  not  scattered.  If  your  class  shows  a 
weakness  on  the  clause  of  negative  purpose  (as  it  is 
usually  classed)  exercise  after  exercise  must  be  given 
to  the  class  on  that  particular  clause  and  given,  too,  in 
so  many  different  ways  and  with  so  many  different 
words  that  every  possibility  of  verbal  memory  will  be 
cut  off. 

I  have  prefaced  this  paper  with  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  utility  of  Latin  composition  to  the  pupil ;  may  I 
conclude  it  with  a  few  observations  upon  its  advan- 
tages to  the  teacher.  First  of  all,  it  requires  him,  if 
he  would  not  be  put  to  shame  before  his  class,  to 
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scrutinize  the  text  which  he  is  reading.  If  he  cannot 
read  much,  he  may  know  the  little  which  he  reads 
well,  and  that  is  much.  The  report  of  the  Latin  Con- 
ference of  the  Committee  of  Ten  quotes  what  George 
Long  says  with  reference  to  the  "Cato  Major:"  "This 
small  treatise  alone  if  thoroughly  mastered  would 
make  a  man  a  good  Latin  scholar." 

Again  the  work  of  correcting  Latin  papers  properly 
is  necessarily  broadening.  The  teacher  must  know 
not  only  one  correct  way  of  saying  a  thing  in  Latin 
but  all  the  ways  sanctioned  by  the  best  usage  of 
classical  prose.  Thirdly  and  lastly  the  work  of  cor- 
recting Latin  composition  is  to  my  mind  as  likely  to 
beget  active  sympathy  with  one's  students  as  any 
employment  which  falls  to  a  teacher's  lot.  There  is 
time  in  this  work,  as  there  is  not  in  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  recitation  room,  to  consider  just  what  the 
pupil's  idea  in  the  seemingly  hopeless  tangle  of  words 
may  be.  There  is  time  to  consider  just  how  much  is 
right  and  how  much  is  wrong.  There  is  time  to  learn 
on  just  what  points,  as  a  rule,  pupils  will  make  mis- 
takes  and  just  why  they  make  these  mistakes.  Thus 
the  work  of  Latin  composition  may  be  a  sharpener 
of  sympathy  with  your  pupils,  a  study  in  psychology, 
and  a  constant  guide  in  the  oral  work  of  the  class- 
room. 

In  the  afternoon  session  of  the  conference  Mr.  J. 
J.  Findlay,  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sec- 
ondary Education,  England,  addressed  the  conference 
on  the  subject  "The  Higher  Training  of  Teachers:" 

•*In  answer  to  Professor  Shorey's  criticisms  of 
modem  pedagogy  I  would  state  that  pedagogy  deals 
not  only  with  subjects  and  methods  of  teaching  them, 
but  also  with  the  organization  of  education.  Professor 
Shorey's  criticisms  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  of 
methods  of  teaching  but  they  leave  untouched  the 
question  of  organization  of  education.  I  admit  that 
much  of  the  work  of  modern  pedagogical  writers  is 
not  of  immediate  practical  value.  I  think  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  much  of  the  exx>erimental  work  of 
modern  scientists  and  even  of  the  work  of  classical 
students  who  are  at  work  on  new  readings,  etc.,  of 
classical  writers.  No  one  proposes  on  that  account  to 
abolish  experimental  work  in  natural  science  or 
researches  in  philology.  This  experimental  tentative 
work  in  science  and  philology  as  well  as  in  pedagogy 
is  well  worth  doing  and  will  advance  the  cause  of 
education. 

The  time  has  come  on  account  of  the  progress  in 
allied  lines  of  thought  when  good  results  can  be 
obtained  from  the  systematic  study  of  pedagogy. 
The  province  of  the  university  is  to  investigate  and 
to  teach  all  subjects.    Why  not  undertake  the  subject 


of  pedagogy?  The  organization  of  education  needs 
formal  treatment  as  a  branch  of  pedagogy. 

The  distinction  between  higher  training  and 
normal  training  is  not  one  of  kind,  but  one  of  degree. 
We  recognize  the  need  of  special  training  for  the  phym- 
cian,  the  lawyer  and  even  the  agriculturist ;  why  not 
for  the  teacher?  Teachers  are  today  in  the  same  con- 
dition, 80  far  as  opportunities  for  professional  train- 
ing are  concerned,  that  physicians  were  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

A  complete  professional  course  for  teachers 
demands  scholarship — complete  mastery  of  the  one 
or  more  branches  of  knowledge  one  has  to  teach.  In 
addition  to  this  preliminary,  general  scholarship,  the 
teacher  should  have  specific  scholarship  related  to 
the  professional  studies  which  come  thereafter.  The 
teacher  should  study  ethics,  experimental  psychology, 
physiology  and  one  practical  science.  The  scientific 
habit  of  thought  is  all-important  for  the  teacher. 

A  complete  professional  course  for  teachers 
demands  knowledge  of  the  science  or  theory  of  educa- 
tion, including  the  three  branches  of  aim,  organization 
and  system.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  opinion 
that  teachers  are  bom,  not  made.  Teachers  stand  in 
this  respect  on  the  same  footing  as  other  prof essionaf 
men.  The  teacher  can,  in  a  degree  at  least,  be  made, 
and  the  possession  of  an  ordered  systematic  body  of 
thought  on  pedagogy  is  a  factor  in  making  him.  The 
very  teachers  who  deny  pedagogy  have  an  ordered 
body  of  thought  on  pedagogy. 

A  complete  professional  course  for  teachers  demands 
skill,  the  result  of  art,  or  practice  of  education,  includ- 
ing skill  in  speech  and  training,  the  two  arts  of  expres- 
sion. A  course  in  pedagogy  should  include  practice 
in  teaching  under  competent  supervision  in  some  good 
school. 

A  complete  professional  course  for  teachers  demands 
investigation,  research  and  experiment  carried  on  by 
strictly  scientific  methods.  This  is  especially  needful 
since  pedagogy  is  in  its  infancy.  Pedagogy  has  been 
too  speculative  in  character  in  the  past.  Pedagogical 
work  has  been  done  by  men  like  Professor  Bain,  and 
Herbert  Spencer  who  have  had  no  practical  experience 
in  the  school  room. 

The  only  place  in  Europe  where  these  demands 
have  been  met  in  any  great  degree  is  Germany.  Ger- 
many has  gained  experience  in  three  directions,  to- 
wit: 

A — From  the  reformers  in  their  schools:  Pee- 
talozzi,  the  Herbartians,  Proebel.  The  early  reformers 
were  practical  teachers.  The  age  of  the  reformer  is 
over,  however.  The  attitude  of  the  government  in  Ger- 
many is  hostile  to  reformers  of  their  system  of  education. 
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B — The  universities.  The  universities  have  never 
admitted  the  need  of  practical  research.  Pedagogy 
has  usually  been  taught  from  a  speculative  point  of 
view  by  the  philosophers  or  theologians,  but  si)ecula- 
tive  pedagogy  has  been  a  failure.  The  special  merit 
of  the  Herbartians,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
result  of  their  work,  is  their  practical  attitude  towards 
the  question  of  education;  their  use  of  experiment 
and  investigation.  Halle  is  the  only  university  where 
laboratory  methods  in  the  study  of  pedagogy  have 
been  used. 

C — Secondary  schools.  The  training  of  teachers 
in  Germany  has  not  been  left  to  the  universities  but 
has  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
secondary  schools.  In  Germany  they  recognize  the 
fact  that  lecturers  in  the  universities  can  never  train 
teachers  of  secondary  schools.  Some  actual  training 
in  teaching  under  competent  supervision  is  necessary. 

In  conclusion  I  would  urge:  A — that  theory  and 
practice  must  go  hand  in  hand.  6— Progress  can 
only  be  achieved  through  freedom.  Freedom,  or  at 
least  variety,  is  the  rule  in  this  country.  C  —  Peda- 
gogy is  not  a  science  apart,  but  dependent  upon  ethics, 
sociology,  politics,  psychology,  and  physiology.  D  — 
The  reformer  needs  to  join  hands  with  the  universities 
—  neither  can  succeed  alone.  There  is  danger  that 
the  universities  shall  be  alienated  from  the  general 
public.  As  the  province  of  the  university  is  the  inves- 
tigation and  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  age,  they 
must  not  refuse  to  participate  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  general  education,  if  they  wish  to  perform 
their  proper  services  to  society.  There  is  no  problem 
in  which  the  American  people  are  more  interested  than 
in  the  problem  of  education. 

Pbofessor  Shoret  :  If  Mr.  Findlay*s  admissions 
and  my  qualifications  are  taken  into  account  we  shall 
not  di£Fer  very  materially.  The  emphasis  which  is 
put  upon  method  at  present  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
teacher's  real  education.  Americans  are  too  ready 
today  to  borrow  German  ideas  about  education.  We 
need  rather  to  borrow  from  English  education  their 


old-fashioned  thoroughness.  Practically  no  such  thing 
exists  today  as  a  science  of  pedagogy.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  state  a  single  practical  conclusion  that  is 
not  a  mere  truism. 

Pbofessor  Burgess  :  Was  not  the  Boston  experi- 
ment of  inquiring  into  the  contents  of  children's  minds 
a  practical  and  beneficial  pedagogical  investigation  t 

Pbopessor  Shorey:  Children  can  be  tormented 
into  admitting  anything,  and  I  have  the  strongest  of 
a  priori  reasons  for  believing  that  they  were  so  tor- 
mented in  the  Boston  experiment. 

Mr.  FiNDLAY  :  Pedagogy  has  interpreted  truisms 
and  made  them  a  part  of  our  rational  conscience.  A 
large  part  of  the  teaching  of  philosophy  has  been  of 
the  same  character.  The  fact  that  the  conclusions 
were  truisms  does  not  invalidate  the  claims  of  such 
teaching  to  be  practical  and  valuable. 

Professor  Tolmak  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  man 
with  a  method  on  new  education  in  particular,  is  per- 
mitted to  teach  in  our  schools  today  while  the  man 
with  an  education  and  without  a  method  is  not  ?  Does 
not  the  normal  graduate  have  an  advantage  over  the 
college  graduate  in  securing  positions  in  our  schools  t 

Superintendent  Nightingale  :  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  some  time  all  teachers  of  both  primary  and 
secondary  schools  will  be  college  graduates.  The  col- 
lege of  the  future  will  take  the  place  of  the  normal 
school  in  preparing  teachers. 

A  statement  was  made  as  to  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
teaching  of  biology  in  the  Chicago  high  schools,  and 
objections  were  made  to  the  laboratory  work  in  dissect- 
ing— that  it  was  indelicate  and  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  seemed  disposed  to 
go  back  to  the  old-fashioned  method  of  pursuing  the 
study. 

Superintendent  Dougherty,  of  Peoria,  moved 
that  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
set  of  resolutions  expressing  the  regret  of  the  confer- 
ence that  such  a  change  was  contemplated.  Messrs. 
Chamberlin,  Whitman,  Dougherty,  Cornish,  Campbell, 
and  Butler  were  selected  for  such  committee. 


SECOND  ANNUAL   CONFERENCE   OF  TEACHER 8    OJB    CHEMISTRY. 

[KENT  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

DECEMBER  81,  1894,  2: SO  P.M.  to  5:45  P.M.,  and  JANUARY  I,  1895,  10:00  A.M.  to  13:45  P.M. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Secretary, 
Professor  Nef,  who  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  last  year  and  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
defining  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  conference.  Pro- 
fessor Judson  welcomed   the   visitors  on   behalf  of 


President  Harper,  who  was  unable  to  be  present.  Th& 
members  then  elected  Professor  Daniels,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of  the  Conference. 
After  a  brief  adjournment  to  enable  the  members  to 
get  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  after  a  letter  of 
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greeting  from  Professor  Prescott,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  had  been  read,  the  Conference  proceeded 
to  the  discussion  of  the  three  questions  proposed  for 
the  meeting  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
(Messrs.  Nef ,  Baker,  and  Freer). 

Discussion  on  the  first  question :  "What  require- 
ments in  other  sciences,  e.  g.,  in  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  should  be  made  of  students  entering  Chem- 
istry ?"  After  a  discussion  of  two  hours  on  this  ques- 
tion, in  which  over  half  of  those  present  took  part,  the 
Conference  passed  unanimously  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved:  That  in  our  opinion  the  study  of  Physics 
should  precede  that  of  Chemistry  in  the  high  schools. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Freer,  Noyes,  and  A.  Smith,  to  draw  up  the 
reasons  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  conference. 

There  was  also  considerable  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  study  of  College  Physics 
should  precede  that  of  College  Chemistry,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  many  present  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
but  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  take  any  action  on  this 
question. 

Discussion  on  the  second  question:  "What  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  preliminary  work  in  Chemistry 
which  can  be  required  for  admission  to  colleges,  and 
of  what  nature  should  such  work  be?"  This  question 
was  very  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the  following 
action  was  taken  by  the  Conference : 

Resolved:  That  the  time  allotted  to  Chemistry  in 
the  secondary  schools  would  be  best  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry,  and  that  the  laboratory  work 
should  be  such  as  shall  best  illustrate  these  principles. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  present  that 
qualitative  analysis,  as  such,  should  not  be  introduced 
into  the  course.  The  Conference  finally  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Freer,  Swan,  and 
liinebarger,  to  draw  up  an  outline  of  study  for  the 
secondary  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  above  resolu- 
tion, this  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Discussion  on  the  third  question :  "  The  im portance 
of  encouraging  teachers  to  do  research  work,  and  the 
great  value  and  influence  such  work  has  on  the  teach- 
ing of  Chemistry  in  the  colleges."  In  the  estimation 
of  the  Conference  it  was  self-evident  that  enthusiastic 
workers  in  the  science  make  the  best  teachers  of  the 
science.  The  difficulties  which  teachers  have  to 
encounter  with  college  presidents,  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  boards  of  trustees,  in  convincing  these  of 
the  desirability,  nay,  even  the  necessity,  of  encourag- 
ing teachers  in  research  work  in  order  to  get  the  best 


results  in  teaching,  were  presented.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  fault  very  often  lies 
with  the  teacher,  who  has  inadequate  training  or  no 
real  love  or  enthusiasm  for  his  subject.  The  opinion 
of  the  Conference  was  finally  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  passed  unanimously : 

Resolved:  That  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
encourage  teachers  in  doing  research  work,  and  by 
this  is  meant  work  which  is  an  actual  contribution  to 
human  knowledge,  for  such  work  has  the  greatest 
value  and  influence  on  the  teaching  of  Chemistry 
in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  next  year 
was  thereupon  empowered  to  draw  up  a  circular 
which  in  some  way  should  draw  the  attention  of 
boards  of  trustees  and  boards  of  education  to  this 
important  matter,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the 
great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  education,  as  well  as 
the  practicability  from  an  economical  and  business 
point  of  view,  which  comes  from  equipping  a  laboratory 
for  teaching  Chemistry  with  the  necessary  books, 
material,  and  apparatus  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
prosecute  research  work. 

The  Conference  thereupon,  after  considering  an  invi- 
tation from  Professor  Prescott  to  meet  at  Ann  Arbor, 
decided  to  meet  next  year  in  Chicago  about  January 
1,  and  elected  Professors  Nef,  Noyes,  and  Daniels  as 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

The  following  chemists  were  present : 

T.  G.  Allen,  Armour  Institute. 

P.  S.  Baker,  De  Pauw  University. 

A.  Bernhard,  University  of  Chicago. 

R.  S.  Curtiss,  University  of  Chicago. 

W.  W.  Daniels,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

W.  F.  Edwards,  University  of  Michigan. 

D.  Fall,  Albion  College. 

J.  C.  Foye,  Armour  Institute. 

P.  C.  Freer,  University  of  Michigan. 

R.  O.  Graham,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

J.  P.  Grapfleld,  Chicago. 

M.  Ikuta,  University  of  Chicago. 

W.  B.  Johnson,  Franklin  College. 

Mr.  Kau£Fmann,  Northwestern  University. 

F.  Lengfeld,  University  of  Chicago. 

C.  E.  liinebarger,  Chicago  South  Division  High 
School. 

Mr.  Lichty,  University  of  Michigan. 

F.  L.  Morse,  Chicago  West  Division  High  School. 

J.  U.  Nef,  University  of  Chicago. 

W.  A.  Noyes,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

A.  W.  Palmer,  University  of  Illinois. 

J.  H.  Ransom,  Chicago  Manual  Training  School. 

J.  B.  Russell,  Wheatoh  College. 
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J.  H.  Salisbury,  Northwestern  University. 
A.  P.  Saunders,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
P.  H.  Seymour,  Lake  Forest  University. 
A.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago. 
A.  L.  Smith,  Englewood  High  School. 


J.  N.  Swan,  Monmouth  College. 

J.  Stieglitz,  University  of  Chicago. 

A.  E.  Strong,  Ypsilanti  High  School. 

M.  S.  Walker,  Racine  High  School. 

Thirty-two  men,  representing  twenty  institutions. 


MEETING    OF  THE  SEVERAL   SCHOOLS   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY, 

WITH  THEIR  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARDS, 

CHAPEL  OR  FACULTY  ROOM,  COBB  LECTURE  HALL,  MONDAYS  AT  12:30  P,M. 


By  order  of  the  Council  the  usual  Chapel  exercise 
has  been  omitted  each  Monday,  the  several  schools 
meeting  on  that  day  of  the  week  with  their  respect- 
ive administrative  boards.  The  following  meetings 
have  been  held  from  October  8  to  December  17, 
1894: 

1.  Graduate  School  of   Arts,  Literature,  and 
SoiENOE  met  with  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  and  of 
the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  viz.: 
October  8.    Head  Professor  Thomas  C.  Cham- 

RERUN  on  Qladal  Studies  in  Greenland. 
November  12.    Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay  on  Arnold  of 

Rugby. 
December  10.    Head  Professor  John  Dewey  on 

Psychology  as  a  University  Study. 

2.  Divinity  School  Students  met  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Divinity  Faculty,  viz. : 

October  15.  Head  Professor  Hulbert  on 
Impressions  of  Oerman  University  Methods. 
Head  Professor  Burton  on  Sfiall  American 
Students  study  Theology  in  Germany  f 

November  5.  Head  Professor  Anderson  and 
Associate  Professor  Johnson  on  Vacation 
Experiences. 

December  3.  Addresses  by  Associate  Professor 
Shailer  Mathews  on   Two  Opportunities  of 


the  Modem  Pastor  and  Assistant  Professor 
MoNCRiEF  on  A  Fourteenth  Century  Parson. 

3.  University  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  met  with  the  Administrative  Board  of  the 
University  Colleges,  viz.: 

October  22.  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury  on 
The  Field  Work  of  the  Summer  Class  in 
Geology. 

November  19.  Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay  on  The  Her- 
hartian  Curriculum  with  reference  to  Recent 
Experiments  in  Modem  Language-Teaching 
at  Jena. 

December  17.  President  Harper  on  College 
Discipline.  Head  Professor  Harry  Pratt 
JuDSON  on  the  same  subject.  Report  by  a  Stu- 
dents' Committee,  S.  D.  Barnes,  Chairman. 

June  13.  Associate  Professor  Carl  D.  Buck 
on  Comparative  Philology. 

4.  Academic  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  met  with  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  Academic  Colleges,  viz. : 

October  29.    President  Harper  on  The  Work  of 

the  Academic  College  Student. 
November  26.    Associate  Professor  McClintock 
on  Speaking  in  Public. 
December  17.    Joint    meeting    with    University 

Colleges. 
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Cfie  Snibersits  (proper). 


DIRECTORY   OP    OFFICERS,  INSTRUCTORS,  AM)    FELLOWS  IN   ALL   DEPART- 
MENTS OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Abbreviations:— B=Beecher  Hall;  D=Divinity  Donnitory;  F=Nancy  Foster  Hall;  G=Graduat6 
Dormitory;  K=Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  Kl=Kelly  Hall;  R=RyerBon  Physical  Laboratory;  Sn=Snell 
Hall ;  W= Walker  Museum. 

A,  6,  C,  D,  in  parentheses,  refer  to  the  floors  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Numerals  indicate  the  numbers  of  recitation  rooms  for  the  Spring  Quarter. 


Abbott,  Fbahk  Frost ,♦  Prof,  and  Examiner, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Alden,  Q.  H.,  Feh 


Ames,  Edward  S.,  Fel, 

Anderson,  Galusha,  Head  Prof, 

(D.7) 
Anderson,  Kate,  Tutor, 

(Gymnasium) 
Anoell,  James  R,  Assist  Prof, 

(R.33) 


5800  Jackson  av. 

54d2  Ellis  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

B. 


Boabdman,  George  Dana,  Prof,  Lect, 

Philadelphia. 
Boise,  James  Robinson,  Prof'\ 

(D.  11-12)  361,  65th  st.,  Englewood. 

BoLZA,  OsKAR,  Prof, 

(R38) 
BowEN,  Charles  C,  Trustee, 


BowEN,  Mary,  Fel, 

Boyd,  James  Harrington,  Tutor, 

(R.  36  and  38) 
Boyer,  E.R,FeZ. 


5712  Monroe  av 
Arnolt,  W.  Muss-,  Instr,  and  Assist,  Ree, 

(D.  16)  5607  Washington  av .     Brainard,  Harriet  C,  Hon,  Fel 

Brayton,  William  B.,  Trustee, 


Atkins,  E.  C,  Trustee, 

Austin,  R.  H.,  Trustee, 

Bailey,  Joseph  M.,  Trustee. 

Barrett,  Storrs  Barrows,  Fel, 

Barrows,  John  Henry,  Prof,  Lect, 

(D,  16) 
Bartlett,  Emmeline  B.,  Fel, 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hotel  Lakota. 

Freeport. 

5646  Monroe  av. 

2957  Indiana  av. 

46  F. 

357,  58th  St. 


Breasted,  James  H.,  Assist, 

(D.  15) 
Brode,  Howard  S.,  Fel 

Bronson,  Frank  M.,  Assist,  Prof, 

Brown,  George  L.,  Fel 


Baur,  George,  Assist,  Prof, 

(W.  3d  floor) 
Bemis,  Edward  W.,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(A.  5  and  C.  10) 
Bergeron,  Eugene,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  16) 
Bernhard,  Adolph,  Assist, 

(K.) 
Blackburn,  Francis  Adelbert,  Assist,  Prof, 

(D.  9)  5802  Jackson  av. 

Blake,  E.  Nelson,  Pres.  of  Trust,  of  Theol  Union. 

Arlington,  Mass. 
•  On  leave  of  absence. 


5721  Monroe  av. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Oxford,  England. 

357,  58th  St. 

536,  6l8t  Bt. 

1301  Wabash  av. 

Blue  Island. 

Cairo,  Egypt. 

804,  64th  at 

Morgan  Park. 

5836  Drexel  av. 

6041  Monroe  aT. 


5836  Drexel  av. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
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Buck,  Carl  D.,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(B.3) 
BuLKLEY,  Julia  E.,*  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

23  Friestrasee,  Zdrich,  Switzerland. 

Burgess,  Isaac  Bronson,  Assoc,  Prof, 

Morgan  Park. 
Burnham,  S.  W.,  Prof 

(R.)  3647  Vincennes  av. 

Burton,  Ernest  D.,  Head  Prof, 

(D.  11)  6071  Edgerton  ar. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Director 

of  University  Extension  Division, 

(A.  5)  5625  Monroe  av. 

fDied  February  9,  1895. 
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Caldwell,  Ernest  L.,  Instr. 
Calvert,  George  C,  Fel. 


Morgan  Park. 
6009  Ellis  ay. 


Cutler,  Susan  Rhoda,  FeL 


Cutting,  Starr  W.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(B.  9  and  10) 
Dahl,  Olaus,  Lecturer. 

(A.  5,  B.  9  and  U) 
Dains,  Frank  B.,  Fel. 


Davis,  Walter  S.,  Fel. 

Dewey,  John,  Head  Prof. 

(C.  U) 
Dickson,  Leonard  E.,  Fel. 


Capps,  Edward,*  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  2-8)  Munich,  Germany. 

Carman,  George  Noble,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

Morgan  Park. 
Carpenter,  Frederic  Ives,  Hon.  Fel. 

(D.  9)  5515  Woodlawn  av. 

Castle,  Clarence  F.,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  7)  5440  Monroe  av. 

Catterall,  R  C.  H.,  Reader. 

(C.  8)  5646  Monroe  av. 

Chamberlin,  Thomas  Chrowder,  Head  Prof. 

and  Director  of  the  Museums. 

(W.)  5041  Madison  av. 

Chandler,  Charles,  Prof. 

(B.  5)  5731  Monroe  av. 

Chapman,  John  H.,  Trustee. 

136  West  Washington  st.      Eyoleshymer,  Albert  C,  Assist. 


438,  57th  St. 

5606  Ellis  av. 

15  G. 

5759  Madison  av. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

Europe. 

5515  Woodlawn  av. 


DixsoN,  Zella  a.,  Assist.  Ltbr. 

(General  Library.)  The  Geneva,  57th  st. 

Donaldson,  Henry  Herbert,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(K.  14  and  42) 
Ellerman,  Ferdinand,  Assist 

(R.) 
Ericeson,  Frank  M.,  Fel. 


Chase,  Charles  W.,  Dir.  Univ.  Press. 

(A.  3) 
Chase,  Watland  Johnson,  Instr. 

Child,  Charles  M.,  Fel. 

Clapp,  Cornelia  M.,  Fel. 


(K.37) 
438,  57th  St.      Felsenthal,  Eli  B.,  Trustee. 

Morgan  Park.      Fertig,  James  W.,  Fel. 


5428  Monroe  av. 
5729  Kimbark  av. 
6461  Myrtle  av. 
223, 54th  St. 


Foster,  Geo.  B.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(D.2) 
Fowler,  Frank  Hamilton,  Fel. 


3154  Prairie  av. 
Clark,  S.  H.,  Instr. 

(K.  Theatre)    Vermont  apartments,  575, 51st  st.      France,  Wilmer  C,  Fel. 
Closson,  Carlos  C,  Jr.,  Instr. 


(C.  3  and  7)  16  G. 

Coffin,  Fulton  J.,  Fel. 

(D.  16)  23  G. 

Conger,  Charles  T.,  Assist. 

(C.  9  and  13)  21  G. 

Cooke,  Elizabeth,  Fel. 

Non-resident. 
Cornish,  Robert  H.,  Assist.  Prof. 

Morgan  Park. 
CoBTHBLL,  Elmer  L.,  Trv>stee. 

37  Bellevue  pi.;  184  La  Salle  st. 
Coulter,  John  M.,  Prof.  Lect 

(W.  3d  floor)  Lake  Forest. 

Crandall,  Clark  Eugene,  Instr. 

(A.  5  and  D.  15)  5455  Monroe  av. 

Crandall,  Lath  an  A.,  Trustee. 

4445  Berkeley  av. 
Crandall,  Rsgina  K.,  Fel. 

45  B. 
Crow,  Martha  Foote,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  16  and  C.  14)  2970  Groveland  av. 

CuRTiss,  Richard  S.,  Docent. 

(K.  20)  2545  Indiana  av. 

*On  leave  of  absence. 


472,  47th  St. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 

5810  Drexel  av. 

26  F. 
Hotel  Barry. 

27  B. 
351,  58th  St. 

38  F. 


Freund,  Ernst,  Instr. 

(C.  10) 
Gilbert,  Emma  Large,  Fel. 

Gillespie,  William,  Fel. 

GOLDTHWAITE,  NeLLIE  E.,  Fcl. 

GooDBCAN,  Edward,  Trustee. 

4406  Ellis  av. 
GooDSPEED,  George  Stephen,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(D.  16)  Hotel  Barry. 

GooDSPEED,  Thomas  W.,  Secretary  of  Trustees. 

(A.  7)  5630  Kimbark  av. 

Cordis,  W.  S.,  Fel. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
Gordon,  Charles  H.,  Fel. 

6046  Washington  av. 
Gould,  Alice  B.,  Fel. 

25  F. 
Grant,  John  C,  Dean^  Kenwood  Institute. 

2011  Michigan  av. 
Grose,  Howard  Benjamin,  Assist.  Prof.,  Pec. 
and  Registrar. 
(A.  1)  5620  Ellis  av. 
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5735  WaahingtoD  av. 


Rowland,  George  C,  Instr, 
(B.  12  and  13) 

HoxiE,  Robert  F.,  FeL 

5727  Kimbark  av. 

HuLBERT,  Eri  Baker,  Head  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(D.  6)  Hotel  Barry. 

Husset,  George  B.,  Docent 

(B.  2-8)  24  G, 


GuNDERSEN,  H.,  AssUt  Prof, 

7700  Wallace  st.,  Auburn  Park. 
Hale,  George  E.,  Assoc.  Prof, 

(Kenwood  Observatory)         4545  Drexel  boul. 
Hale,  William  Gardner,  Head  Prof, 

(B.  2  and  8)  5833  Monroe  av. 

Hamilton,  D.  G.,  Trustee, 

2929  Michigan  av. 
Hammond,  Theodore  M.,  Steu^ard,  ^^  ^  ^^      Hutchinson,  Charles  L.,  Treasurer. 

Hancock,  Harris,  Assist,  217  LaSalle  st.;  2709  Prairie  av. 

(B.  9,  C.  13,  and  R  38)  5714  Kimbark  av.     Iddings,  Joseph  Paxson,  Assoc.  Prof, 

Harding,  William  F.,  Fel,  (W.)  5757  Madison  av. 

5816  Washington  av.     Ikuta,  Massuo,  Assist, 

(K.)  344,  57th  st. 

Jensen,  Nels  Peter,  Prof,  and  Dean,* 

2719  Indiana  av. 
JoppE,  Solomon  A.,  Fel. 

179  Johnson  st. 
5657  Washington  av.     j^^^^^  Franklin,  Assoc,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(D.  11)  Hotel  Barry. 


Hardt,  Sarah  McLean,  Fel, 

6023  ElUs  av. 
Harper,  Robert  Francis,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(D.  13)  The  Colonies  Hotel. 

Harper,  William  Rainev,  President, 

(A.  9  and  D.  15) 

Heidel,  William  A.,  Fel, 

5488  Ellis  av. 
Heim,  Ephraim  M.,  Fel, 

5727  Kimbark  av. 

Henderson,  Charles  Richmond,  Assoc,  Prof  , and 

Chaplain, 

(C.ll) 
Henry,  William  E.,  Fel, 


Jones,  Laura  A.,  Fel. 


21  F. 


Jordan,  Edwin  O.,  Instr, 

(K.  13  and  37)  5316  Jackson  av 

51,  53d  st.  JuDsoN,  Harry  Pratt,  Head  Prof,  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty. 
5515  Woodlawn  av.  (C  10) 

Henson,  p.  S.,  Trustee,  o«.n  o  t.    i  Kent,  Charles  F,  Instr, 

3249  S.  Park  av.  ,.    k  «^^  n  i«\ 

Herrick,  Robert  Welch,  Instr,  <^-  ^  ^^  ^-  ^^> 

(D.  1  and  8)  5747  Lexington  av.  Kern,  Paul  Oscar,  Fel, 

Hesse,  Bernhard  Conrad,  Fel, 


5620  Ellis  av.     Klenze,  Camillo  von,  Instr. 

Hewitt,  C.  E.,  Financial  Secretary  of  Theol.  Union 

(A.  4) 
Hill,  William,  Instr. 

16  G 


(C.  3  and  5) 
Hinckley,  Francis  E.,  Trustee. 

Hirsch,  Emil  G.,  Prof. 

(D.  13) 
Holden,  W.  H.,  Trustee. 


5536  Lexington  av.     Kohlsaat,  Hermann  H.,  Trustee. 
KUmmel,  Henry  B.,  Fel, 


Hotel  Barry. 

2  0. 

5827  Kimbark  av. 

270,  56th  St. 

2978  Prairie  av. 

537,  55th  Bt 


Holmes,  William  H.,  Prof. 

(W.) 
Holst,  Hermann  Eduard  von.  Head  Prof. 

(C.  7  and  9)  255  E.  61st  st. 

Hoover,  William,  Assist.  Prof. 

(A.  5)  Athens,  Ohio. 

Hopkins,  Thomas  Cramer,  Fel. 

6149  Woodlawn  av. 


Lake  Forest.     Lag^wRen,  Carl  G.,  Prof  and  Dean.  ^^      ^  ^^^ 

3612  Grand  boul.     Laughlin,  J.  Laurence,  Head  Prof, 

(C.  3)  5747  Lexington  av. 

Laves,  Kurt,  Reader, 

(R.  35)  5836  Drexel  av. 

Lawrence,  William  M.,  Trustee, 


500  W.  Monroe  st. 


Lengfeld,  Felix,  Instructor, 

(K.20) 

Lewis,  Edwin  H.,  Tutor. 
(D.  1  and  8) 
•  On  leaye  of  abeence. 


492  W.  Monroe  st 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 

6032  ElUs  a?. 
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477,  56th  St. 

4000  Drexel  boul. 

6460  Monroe  av. 

17  Sn. 


Macon,  Ga. 


MosLEY,  Joel  R.,  Feh 

(C.  11) 
MouLTON,  Richard  Green,  Prof, 

(A.  5  and  D.  9)  The  Colonies  Hotel. 

MuLPiNGER,  George  A.,  Reader, 


LiNGLE,  David  J.,  Instr, 

(R34) 
liiNSCOTT,  Henry  Farrar,  Fel 

liOEB,  Jacques,  Assist  Prof, 

(R.34) 
liOVETT,  Robert  Morss,  Instr. 

(D.8) 
Mallory,  Hervey  Foster,  Fel, 

T,,         ^  Non-resident.      Needham,  C.  W.,  Trustee, 

Mann,  Charles  W.,  Dean,  Chicago  Academy. 

786  W.  Jackson  st 
Maschke,  Heinrioh,  Assist,  Prof, 

(^  36)  5721  Monroe  av. 

Mathews,  Shailer,  Assoc,  Prof, 

<^-  2)  Hotel  Barry, 

MoClintock,  William  D.,  Assoc,  Prof  and  Dean, 

(^'  S)  5745  Madison  av, 

MoToeish,  Andrew,  Trustee, 

Glencoe      ^^i-mbr,  Alice  Freeman,  Prof,  and  Dean, 
McLennan,  S.  F.,  Assist,  (C.  5^) 

f^-  ^)  615, 55th  St.      Parker,  Alonzo  K.,  Trustee, 

Mead,  Albert  D.,  Fel.  43}^  Seeley  av. 

17  Ray  st.      ^^^ker,  A.  O.,  Chief  Eng,  and  Superintendent, 
Mead,  George  H.,  ^«rt8<.  Pro/.  ^  248  53d  st 

(C- 13)  Jackson  av.  and  58th  st.     Patrick,  F.  W.,  Trustee, 

Marengo» 


(B.  10) 
MuNsoN,  John  P.,  Fel, 

Myers,  G.  W.,  Fel, 


Nep,  John  Ulric,  Prof 

(K.  20  and  21) 
Nefp,  Theodore  L.,  Fel, 


6046  Monroe  av. 

25  Perry  av. 

Munich,  Germany. 

Washington,  D.C. 

5425  Cottage  Grove  av. 


543,  55th  St. 
Northrup,  George  Washington,  Head  Prof, 

(I>-  2)  5735  Monroe  av. 

Owen,  William  Bishop,  Tutor, 

(B.  2)  5719  Monroe  av. 


Kl. 


Merriam,  John  C,  Docent, 

(W.)  5509  Monroe  av. 

Meyer,  Adolph,  Docent, 

(K.  14  and  42)  Kankakee. 

MiCHELsoN,  Albert  A.,  Head  Prof, 

(R.  26  and  27)  125,  51st  st. 

Miller,  Adolph  C,  Prof, 

(^-  3)  Hotel  Barry. 

Miller,  Frank  Justus,  Assist,  Prof,  and  Assist, 

Exam, 

(A.  8  and  B.  6) 
Million,  John  W.,  Fel, 


Peck,  Ferd.  W.,  Trustee, 

Peet,  Charles  E.,  Fel, 

Penrose,  R.  A.  F.,  Jr.,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(W.) 
Perren,  C,  Trustee, 


1826  Michigan  av. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

5540  Monroe  av. 

978  W.  Adams  st. 


MoNCRiEP,  J.  W.,  Assist  Prof, 

(D.  6) 
Moore,  Addison  W.,  Fel, 


Moore,  Clifford  H.,  Instr, 

(B.8) 
Moore,  Eliakim  Hastings,  Prof, 

(R-  36)  5830  Washington  av. 

Morgan,  Oscar  T.,  Fel, 

,,  .    ,,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Morrison,  A.  M.,  Assistant. 

(^)  6027  Ellis  av. 

Morten,  Nels  H.,  Assist  Prof, 

Moigan  Park. 


Peterson,  F.,  Trustee, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
PiLLSBURY,  Hon.  George  A.,  Trustee, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

5410  Madison  av.      Poyen  -  Bellislb,  Ren^  de.  Assist 

(B-12)  174  Oakwood  boul. 

3226  Calumet  av.      Pratt,  Alice  E.,  Fel. 

21  F 
6032  Ellis  av.      Price,  Ira  Maurice,  Assoc,  Prof, 

(D.  11  and  15)  Morgan  Park. 

QuEREAu,  Edmund  C,  Assist, 

(W.)  5757  Madison  av. 

Raycroft,  J.  E.,  Assist, 

(Gymnasium).  21  Sn. 

Raymond,  Jerome  H.,  Sec,  Class  study. 

(A.  5)  6054  Sheridan  av. 

Read,  Eliphalet  A.,  Fel. 

129  D. 
Reynolds,  Myra,  Assist 

(D.  8)  p. 


6025  Ellis  av. 
6032  Ellis  av. 
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Reynolds,  Emilt  K.,  Feh 


10  F. 


Robertson,  Geo.  Eusns,  Cashier, 

(A.  1)  5646  Monroe  av. 

Robertson,  Josephine  C,  Cataloguer, 


Smith,  J.  A.,  Trustee, 
Smith,  James  Archt,  Fel, 
Smith,  Wayne  P.,  Hon,  Fel, 


I  Dearborn  st. 
326,  57th  8t. 


(General  Library) 
Robertson,  Luanna,  Instr, 

Rockefeller,  John  D.,  Trustee, 
Rowley,  F.  H.,  Trustee, 

Rust,  Henry  A.,  Comptroller. 

(A.  7) 


5718  Kimbark  av.      Smith,  Willard  A.,  Trustee, 

1525  Old  Colony ;  3256  Rhodes  a?. 
Morgan  Park.      Squires,  Vernon  Purinton,  Fel 


New  York,  N.Y. 


14  G. 
5728  Madison  ar. 


Staoo,  A.  Alonzo,  Assoc,  Prof. 
(Gymnasium) 
Oak  Park.      Starr,  Frederick,  Assist.  Prof. 

(W.  3d  floor)  5800  Jackson  aT 

1  Aldme  Square.     Stb-tson,  Herbert  Lee,  Dean,  Des  Moines  College, 


Rybrson,  Martin  A.,  President  of  Trustees, 

701  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building ;  4851      Stieolitz,  Julius,  Instr, 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Drexel  Boulevard. 
Salisbury,  Rollin  D.,  Prof,  and  Dean,  , 

(W.)  5640  Monroe  av. 

Sandell,  Eric,  Assist  Prof, 

Morgan  Park 

Schobinger,  John  J.,  Dean,  The  Harvard  School, 

Morgan  Park. 
SoHwiLL,  Ferdinand,  Tutor,* 

(C.  5-8)  Florence,  Italy. 

ScoFiELD,  Cora  L.,  Fel, 

35  B. 
ScRiBNER,  S.  A.,  Trustee, 

Room  303, 169  Jackson ;  226  Ashland  boul. 

SoROGiN,  L.  P.,  Trustee. 

Lexington. 
See,  T.  J.  J.,  Assist, 

(R.  35)  5714  Kimbark  av. 

Shefardson,  Francis  Wayland,  Assist, 


(A.  5,  C.  7  and  9) 
Shipley,  Frederick  W.,  Fel, 

Shorey,  Daniel  L.,  Trustee, 

Shorey,  Paul,  Prof. 
(B.2) 

SiBBENTHAL,  ClaUDE  E.,  Fcl. 


(K.  24)  5479  Lexington  av. 

Stratton,  Samuel  W.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(R.  19,  21, 31,  and  32)  5717  Madison  av. 

Strong,  Charles  A.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(C.  17)  5616  Woodlawn  av. 

Stuart,  Henry  W.,  Fel. 

6025  EUis  av. 
SwARTz,  Samuel  EIllis,  Fel. 

5622  Ellis  av. 
Talbot,  Marion,  Assist.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(C.  11)  7  Kl. 

Tarbell,  Frank  Bigelow,  Prof. 

(B.  2)  Hotel  Barry. 

Terry,  Benjamin  S.,  Prof. 

(C.7)  5835  Madison  av. 

Thatcher,  Oliver  Joseph,  Assoc.  Prof, 

(A.  5  and  C.  8.)  28  G. 

Thomas,  William  Isaac,  Fel. 

(C.  10)  6420  Lexington  av. 

Thompson,  James  Westfall,  Fel 

5496  EUis  av. 
5520  Woodlawn  av.     Tolm an,  Albert  H.,  Assist.  Prof,  and  Assist.  Exam, 

(A.  8  and  D.  8) 
5516  Woodlawn  av.      Treadwell,  A.  L.,  Fel 


5475  Kimbark  av. 
14  G. 


Slauoht,  Herbert  E.,  Recuier. 


Triggs,  Oscar  L.,  Docent. 
(D.8) 

(R-)  440, 64th  St.,  Englewood.      Tufts,  Jambs  H.,  Assoc.  Prof, 

Small,  Albion  W.,  Head  Prof.  (C.  17) 

(C.  8  and  10)  5731  Washington  av.      Tunell,  George,  Fel 

Small,  Charles  Porter,  Exam.  Physician.  -,  _,  »▼    ^       ^  , 

(Waite  Block),  53d  st.  and  Lake  av.      Tunniclifp,  Helen  H.,  Hon,  Fel 

Smith,  Alexander,  Assist,  Prof.  Van  Hise,  C.  R,  Prof. 

(K.  20)  5724  Madison  av.  (W.) 

Smith,  Frederick  A.,  Trustee.  Veblen,  Thorstein  B.,  Tutor, 
25, 132  La  Salle ;  Hotel  Metropole.  (C.  3) 

*Iii  Europe,  on  leayeof  absence. 


5468  Monroe  av. 
Oxford,  O. 


21  G. 
7154  Euclid  av. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 

5F. 

Madison,  Wis. 

573.  61st  St. 
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The  Colonies  Hotel. 
437, 6lBt  St. 


VuroENT,  George  E.,  AssxBt 

(C.8) 
VoTAW,  Clyde  Weber,  Tutor, 

(D.  16) 
Wadswobth,  F.  L.  0.,  Assist,  Prof, 

(R  20, 31,  and  41) 

Wait,  W.  W.,  Trustee. 

124  Washington  boul, 

Waloott,  Charles  Doolittle,  Prof, 

(W.)  Washington,  D.  C.      Wilkinson,  William  Cleaver,  Prof, 

Walker,  Arthur  Tappan,  Assist, 

(B.  7)  5810  Drexel  av.      Willett,  H.  L.,  Acting  Dean, 

Williams,  Leighton,  Trustee. 


Wheeler,  William  Morton,  Instr. 

(K.  37)  324,  57th  st. 

Whitehead,  Louis  G..  Feh 

5329  Greenwood  av. 

Whitman,  Charles  O.,  Head  Prof. 

(K.  22)  223,  54th  st. 

Whitney,  Albert  Wurts,  FeU 


Walker,  Dean  Augustus,  Fel, 
Walker,  Florence  M.,  Fel. 


143  D. 

5620  Ellis  av. 


Walker,  George  C,  Trustee. 

567  The  Rookery ;  228  Michigan  av 

Wartsnberg,  H.  Sohmidt-,  Assist,  Prof, 

(B.  9  and  10) 
Watase',  S.,  Instr. 

(K.37) 

WxATHERLOw,  Janb  K.,  Fel. 


'Wmixm,  Jeanettb  C,  Fel, 

West,  Gerald  M.,  Docent. 
(W.  3d  floor) 

West,  Max,  Docent. 

(C.8) 


5700  Kimbark  av. 
324,  57th  St. 

47  F. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

623,  55th  St. 

5613  Kimbark  av. 


Williams,  Wardner,  Assist, 

(K.  Theatre) 
Witkowsky,  Esther,  Fel, 

WiRTH,  Albreoht  H.,  Docent. 

(C.8) 
WisHART,  A.  W.,  Fel. 

Wold,  Thore  Olsen,  Instr. 

Wood,  F.  A.,  Fel. 

(B.9) 
Woodruff,  Charles  E.,  Fel. 

Young,  J.  W.  A.,  Instr. 
(R.  38  and  D.  15) 

Zeublin,  Charles,  Instr, 
(A.  5). 


5815  Madison  av. 
Morgan  Park. 
361  E.  58th  St. 

5716  Kimbark  av. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

5812  Drexel  av 

2802  Prairie  av. 

6047  Ellis  av. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 

Morgan  Park. 

5825  Jackson  av. 

26  D. 

5758  Washington  av. 

6052  Sheridan  av. 
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CLASSIFICATION  AITD    DIRECTORY  OF  STUDENTS   IN   ATTENDANCE,  WINTER 

QUARTER,  1895. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

Abbreviations:    B.=Beecher   Hall;    D.=Divinity  Dormitory;    F.=Nancj  Foeter  Hall;    G.=Graduate 
Dormitory ;  Kl.=Kelly  Hall ;  Sn.=Snell  Hall. 

Numerals  prefixed  to  these  abbreviations  designate  the  number  of  room  or  rooms  in  particular  Halls. 


THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL    OF  ABTS  AND  LITERATURE. 

NOTB.— The  n«m«rali  toJUch/oUow  iht  name*  of  department§  of  itudy  indicate  the  number  cf  Quarten  during  which  the  ttudent 
ha$  been  in  residence  a$  a  Oraduate  gtudent  cf  the  Univereity  of  Chicago,    In  the  liet  of  eutjecte  the  principal  eubject  is  placed  firtL 


NAME. 

Aber,  William  Martin, 
Adams,  Annie  Lewis, 
Alden,  Qeorge  Henry, 

Allen,  Cora  Adell, 
Ames,  Edward  Scribner, 

Amlie,  Thomas  R., 
Anderson,  Clara  Potter, 
Atwater,  Charles  Jackson, 
Atwater,  Ellen  Elizabeth, 
Bailey,  Leslie  Adelbert, 
Baldwin,  James  Fosdick, 
Ball,  Fanny  Danforth, 
Barrett,  Don  Carlos, 

Bartlett,  Emeline  Barstow, 
Barton,  Anna  Eliza, 
Beardsley,  Qeorge, 
Berry,  George  Ricker, 
Blaine,  Harriet  Gertrude, 
Boggs,  Amy, 
Boyd,  Carl  Evans, 

Brainard,  Harriet  C, 


deobse;  dept.  of  study  ;  residence. 

A.B.  (Tale  UnivereUy)  *78. 

Latin.  Greek.  1. 
S.B.  {Lake  Forett  Univereity)  '98. 

Greek,  Latin.  1. 
8,B.  (Carleton  College)  *91;  A.B.  {Hairvard 

Univertity)  *93. 

HiBtonr,  Political  Soienee.   i. 
Ph.B.  {Hiram  College)  »92. 

English,  Pbiloaophj.    1. 
A.B.  {Drake  Univereity)  '89;    D.B.  (Tale 

Univereity)  '92. 

Philoaopby,  Psychology.    2. 
S.B.  (louHi  State  Normal)  '89;  Ph.B.  (Ibid.) 

'94.    Latin,  English.    1. 
8.B.  {Wellesley  College)  '83. 

English. 
A.B.  (Hiram  College)  '88. 

Latin,  Greek.    1. 
A.B.  {Cotner  Univereity)  '91. 

History.    1. 
A.B.  {Haverford  College)  '93;  A.M.  {Ibid,) 

'94.    La^,  Greek.    1. 
A,B.  (Denieon  UniverHty)  '98. 

History.    1- 
A.B.  {UniverHty  of  Michigan)  '88. 

History.    1. 
A.B.  {Earlham  College)  '89 ;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '93. 

Political     Economy,     Political    Sci- 
ence.   4. 
A.B.  {Vauar  College)  '94. 

Greek,  Comparatiye  Philology.    1. 
Ij.B.  (Smith  College)  '92. 

History,  Political  Science. 
Ph.B.  ( Univereity  of  Iowa)  '98. 

English.    1. 
A.B.  {Colby  UniverHty)  '85;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '88. 

Semitic.    7. 
A.B.  {Oberlin  College)  '90. 

Greek,  Latin.   4. 
Ph.B.  {Cornell  College)  '87. 

English.    2. 
Ph.B.  (Univer$ity  of  Michigan)  '94. 

Political   Science,  History,  Political 

Economy. 
Ph.B.  {Cornell  UniverHty)  '76. 

English,  Psychology.   6^. 

46 


HOME  address. 

Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Waseca,  Minn. 

Akron,  O, 
Chicago, 

Ridgeway,  la, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Hastings,  Neb, 
Hastings,  Neb. 
Dresden  Mills,  Me, 
Oranville,  0, 
Orand  Eapids,  Mich, 
Spring  Valley,  0, 

Providence,  E,  I, 
Freeport, 
Burlington,  la. 
West  Sumner,  Me, 
Oberlin,  O, 
Manchester,  la, 
Noblesville,  Ind. 

Chicago. 


present  address. 
5471  Kimbark  av. 
864  S.  Ashland  av. 
5800  Jackson  av. 

552  E.  55th  st 
5492  Ellis  av. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

F. 

6147  Woodlawn  av. 

6147  Woodlawn  av. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

5831  Madison  av. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

5754  Washington  av. 

P. 

566  Kenwood  Place. 

5709  Drexel  av. 

5455  Monroe  av. 

F. 

5728  Madison  av. 

5620  EUis  av. 

1301  Wabash  av^ 
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NAME. 

Brown,  Bertha  Mary, 

Burnham,  Mary, 

Calvert,  George  Chambers, 

Campbell,  Calvin  Victor, 
Carr,  Edwin  Stutely, 

Chase,  Cleveland  King, 
Clark,  Hannah  Belle, 
Cobb,  Wilbur  Cliflf, 
CofiSn,  Fulton  Johnson, 

Crandall,  Begina  Katherine, 
Crotty,  Millia  Alice, 
Cutler,  Susan  Rhoda, 
Dana,  Mary  Ida, 
Daniels,  Lulu  Celeste, 
Daniels,  Mary  Lucretia, 
Davidson,  Hannah  BVances, 
Davies,  Anna  Freeman, 

Davis,  Walter  Scott, 

Dorman,  John  Benjamin, 

Dunn,  Arthur  William, 
Durbin,  Eva  Comstock, 
Dye,  Friend  Taylor, 
Earle,  Mabel, 
Echlin,  Henry  Magifford, 
Eirickson,  Frank  Morton, 
Faulkner,  Elizabeth, 
Fertig,  James  Walter, 
Forrest,  Albertina  Allen, 
Forrest,  Jacob  Dorsey, 
Fowler,  FVank  Hamilton, 
France,  Wilmer  Cave, 
Franklin,  Frank  George, 


DEGREE ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;   RESIDENCE. 

S.B.  (St.  Latorence  Univenity)  '87. 

Germaiit  £ngliBh.    1. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '94. 

Philosophy.    1. 
Ph.B.  {DePauio  University)  '93;  A.M. 

ilbid.)  '94.    Political  Economy, 
Political  Science.    1. 
A.B.  (Victoria  University)  '90. 

Philosophy,  Anthropology.    2^. 

A.B.  (Knox  College)  '82;  A.M.  (Ibid)  '85; 
D.B.  (Yale  IJnivernty)    '85;    A.M. 


(Harvard  University)  '94. 
Philosophy. 

A.B.  (Fisk  University)  '90;  A.B.  (Oberlin 
ColUge)  '91.    Latin,  Archaeology.    4^. 

A.B.  (amith  College)  '87. 
Social  Science.    7. 

A.B,  (Cornell  CWIeflre) '89;  A.B.  (Harvard 
University)  '94.    Latin,  Greek.    1. 

A.B.  (Dalhousie  College)  '87;  A.M.  (Prince- 
ton College)  '89. 

Comparative  Religion,  Church  History, 
2. 

A.B.  (Smith  College)  '90. 

Blstory,  Political  Science.    4. 

A.B.  (University  of  Kansas)  '92. 
Bnglish,  German.    4. 

A.B.  (Western  Reserve  University)  '85. 
Romance.    5^. 

A.B.  (Olivet  College)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '88. 
Latin,  German.    1. 

L.B.  (University  of  WiseonMin)  '79. 
Political  Science,  History.    2. 

A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Latin,  Greek.    l}i. 
A.B.  and  A.M.  (Kalamassoo  College)  '84. 

English. 
A.B.  (Lake  Forest   University)  '89;  A.M. 

(Aid.)  '91. 

social  Science.    7. 
A.B.  (DePauw  University)  '89;  A.M.  (Cor- 

neU  University)  '92. 

History,  Political  Science.    5. 
X.B.  (Clinton  Academy)  '85 ;  S.B.  (State 

University  of  Missouri)  '91 ;  Pe.B.  (Ibid. 

'91.    Political  Science,  History.    4. 
A.B.  (Knox  College)  '93. 

Social  Science,  ZoSlogy.    4. 
Q.B.  (Hillsdale  College)  '75 ;  S.M.  (Ibid.)  '78. 

History.    5. 
A.B.  (Marietta  College)  '91. 

Sociology. 

A.B.  (College  of  Montana)  '94. 

Latin.    1. 
S.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '92. 

Political  Science,  Sociology.    1. 
A.B.  ( Wabash  College)  '92. 

Greek,  Sanskrit.    1. 
A.B.  (Old  University  of  Chicago)  '85. 

Greek.    3J^. 
A.B.  (UniverHty  of  Nashville)  '90;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '91.  History,  PoUtical  Science.  5. 
FhJB.  (Hiram  College)  '93. 

English,  Philosophy.    1. 
A.B.  (Hiram  College)  '92 :  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92. 

Sociology,  Political  Economy.    1. 
A.B.  (Lombard  University)  '90.    Sanskrit. 

Comparatiye  Philology,  Latin.    7K> 
A.B.  (Cambridge  University,  Bngland)  '92. 

Greek,  Latin.    3. 

S.B.  (Com«/i  University)  '87. 
History. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Crary  Mills,  N.  Y. 
Burlington,  Kans, 
Charleston. 

Ottawa,  Ont, 
Stillman  Valley. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Chicago. 
Vinton,  la. 

Mt.  Stewart, 
Prince  Edward  Isl 
Canada. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Burlington,  Kans, 

Talladega,  Ala. 

Waltham. 

LaCrosse,  Wis. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Abilene,  Kan, 

Lake  Forest. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

17  Kl. 

473. 56th  St. 

6009  Ellis  av. 

5d94  Ellis  av. 
Stillman  Valley. 

5802  Jackson  av. 
5312  Madison  av. 
5700  Jackson  av. 
23  G. 

45  B. 

B. 

438,  57th  St. 

623,  55th  St. 

5700  Kimbark  av. 

P. 

455  E.  55th  st. 
Lake  Forest. 


North  Salem,  Ind.      5722  Kimbark  av. 


Clinton,  Mo, 

) 

Oalesburg, 

Chicago. 

Lockharfs  Run,  W. 

Va. 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont 

Toronto,  Ont 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

Chicago. 

NashviUe,  Tenn, 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Bradford. 

Tysley,  Warwick- 
shire, Eng, 
Plover,  Wis. 


5632  Ingleside  av. 

5800  Jackson  a  v. 
455,  55th  St. 
573  E.  61st  St. 
5733  Ingleside  av. 
6054  Sheridan  av. 
6461  Myrtle  av. 
98  Oakwood  av. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 
552  E.  55th  st. 
552  £.  55th  st. 
5810  Drexel  av. 
26  F. 

5632  Ingleside  av. 
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THE   QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


NAME. 

Fulcomer,  Daniel, 
Gaud,  William  Steen, 
Gilbert,  Emma  Large, 
GloYer,  Ethel  Adelia, 
Goodspeed,  Eidgar  Johnson, 
Gordis,  Warren  Stone, 
Gow,  John  Russell, 

Hadley,  William  Aaron, 

Harding,  William  Fletcher, 
Hardy,  Sarah  McLean, 
Harris,  Norman  Dwight, 
Hastings,  Charles  Harris, 
Heidel,  William  Arthur, 
Heim,  Ephraim  M., 
Helmer,  Clara  Seymour, 
Henry,  William  Elmer, 
Herrick,  JuUien  Avery, 
Heyland,  Thomas  Western, 
Hosford,  Frances  Juliette, 
Howerth,  Ira  Woods, 
Hoxie,  Robert  Franklin, 
Hussey,  George  Benjamin, 

Hutchison,  Jennie  Gordon, 
Hutchison,  Katharine  Irwin, 
Jaffa,  Meir, 

Jones,  Arthur  Winslow, 
Jones,  Florence  Nightingale, 

Jones,  Jessie  Louise, 
Jones,  Laura  Amelia, 
Jordan,  Elsie  Fay, 
Jude,  George  Washington, 
Keith,  Eleanor  May, 
Kern,  Paul  Oscar, 
Kirkwood,  Agnes  Jean, 
Knox,  Frances  Ada, 


DEGREE ;   DEPT.  OP  STUDY  ;   BBSIDBMCS.      HOME  ADDRESS. 


PRESEIfT  ADDRESS. 


A.B.  ( Western  CoOeae)  '84 ;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '88.  Orand  Rapids,  Mich.  689  E.  57th  st 
Social  Science,  Pedagogy.    5. 


X.B,(Univer9ity  qf  Chicago)  *93, 

EngUsh.    i: 
AJB.  (Cornell  Univeraity)  'M. 

Latin,  Greek.    4. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  College)  '90. 

Political  Science,  History.    2. 
A.B.  iDeni»on  Univer^ty)  '90. 

New  Test.  Greek,  Semitic.    7. 
A.B.  {University  of  Rochetter)  '88;  A.M.    De  Land,  Fla. 

{Ibid.)  '91.    Latin,  Greek.    2. 
A3.  (Bnwn  University)  '77 ;  D.B.  {Newt<m    Chicago, 


Chicago, 
ffolicong,  Pa, 
Washington^  D,  C, 
Chicago, 


ological  Institution)  '8 
ial  Science,  Anthropology. 


5610  Madison  av. 

B. 

Kl. 

5690  Kimbark  av. 

5620  Ellis  av, 

275,  52d  St. 


,{Bn 

Theol  , 

Social  Science,  Anthropology.    7 

A.B.  (Bariham  CoUege)  '81 ;  A.M.  (Univer-  Minneapolis,  Minn.    5800  Jackson  av. 
sity  of  Minnesota)  '89. 
German,  Latin,  French. 

A.B.  ( University  of  Indiana)  '93.  Indianapolis,  Ind,     5816  Washington  av. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science.  1. 

Berkeley,  Cal, 


Ph.B.  {University  of  CaUfomia)  '93. 

Pohtical  Economy,  History.    4. 
Ph.B.  {YaXe  University)  '92. 

History.    1. 
A.B.  {Bowdoin  Colleae)  '91. 

History,  Social  Science.    4. 
A.B.  {Central  Weslevan  College)  '8 

{Ibid.) '91,    Greek,  Latin.    1 
A^BABucknell  University)  '93. 

History,  Political  Science.    1. 
^h,{Wellesley  College)  '93. 

History.    1. 


Chicago, 
Bethel,  Me. 
i  A.M.   Warrington^  Mo, 
WarrensvUle,  Mo, 
Chicago, 


X,B.  (University  of  Indiana)  '91;    A.M.    Oreentoum,  Ind, 

(Ibid.) '92.    English,  Philosophy.    8. 
S,B,{La  Grange  College)  '92 

Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Universityof  North  Dakota)  '91. 

Systematic  Theology.    10. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '91. 

Latin.    IK- 
A.B.  (Harvard  University)  '93. 

Social  Science,  Political  Economy.    5. 
Ph.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '93. 

'^olif  •     '  "  "• 

[Co 
^opki^ 

Latin,  Greek.    1, 
A.B.  (Buena  Vista  College)  '98. 

Greek,  Latin.    1. 
A.B.  (Monmouth  College)  '81;  A.M.  (Ibid,) 

'84.    Philosophy,  Greek.    1. 
A.B.  {ColumMa  College)  '94. 

Semitic.    1. 
A.B.  {Haverford  College)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid,) 

'90.    Latin,  Greek.    1. 


La  Orange,  Mo, 
Pavilion, 
Oberlin,  0, 
Chicago, 
Yorkville,  N.  Y, 
A,B,  (Columbia  College) 'Uj  Ph.D.  (Johns    East  Orange,  N,  J, 


Political  Economy,  History. 

'olumbia  College)  '84; 

pkins  University)  '87. 


6030  EUis  av. 
4520  Drezel  boul. 
440,  57th  St. 
5488  Ellis  av. 
5727  Kimbark  av. 
34  Aldine  Square. 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 
129  D. 

10137  Jefferson  av. 
6218  Woodlawn  av. 
5800  Jackson  av. 
5727  Kimbark  av. 
29  G. 


5558  Lexington  av. 
5558  Lexington  av. 


Cherokee,  la, 

Cherokee,  la, 

Lilienthal,  Oermany,  2  Sn. 

South  China,  Me.       6126  Wharton  av. 


A.B.    (Oberlin  Colleae)   '83;    A.M.    (8taU    Lincoln,  Neb, 

University  of  Nebraska)  '91. 

Comparative  Philologryi  Latin.    5. 
A.B.  (Doane  College)  '84.  Lincoln,  Neb. 

German.     5^^. 
A.B.  (Wellesley College)  '82 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91.  Chelsea,  MaSS, 

Biblical  History,  Semitic.    7. 
A.B.  (Smith  College)  '92. 

German.    1. 
k.B.{Otterbein  University)  '91. 

History,  Political  Economy.    i%. 
Ph.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Engrlish,  History.    1. 
(Berlin  University ^  Germany) 

German.    6. 
A.B.  {College  of  Emporia,  Kans.)  '92. 

English,  Latin.    1. 
k,BAUniversity  of  Minnesota)  '92. 

mstory,  Political  Science.    5. 


Chicago. 

Sugar  Orove,  Pa, 
Ottawa,  Kane. 
Chicago. 
Wooster,  O 
Salem,  Ore. 


155,  53d  St. 

155,  53d  St. 

F. 

5316  Jackson  av. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

5827  Kimbark  av. 

F. 

6121  Ellis  av. 
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NAME. 

Kmse,  William  Henry, 
Learned,  Henry  Barrett, 


DEGREE  ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;   RESIDENCE.      HOME  ADDRESS. 

Beecher. 


A.B.  {UniverHty  of  Chic€too)  *94. 
Greek.  Latm.    1. 


St  Louts,  Mo. 


A.B.  {Harvard  UniverHty)  '90;  A.M.  {Vni- 
versity  of  Chicago)  'W. 
History,  Political  Economy,    4. 
Linfield,  Frances  Eleanor  Boss,  a.B.  (Eimira  College)  '73;  A.M.  (ibid.)  '78.  Beaver  Dam,  Wis, 

Eoslish,  German.    2. 


Linscott*  Henry  Farrar, 
liisk,  Charles  Wayland, 
Love,  Mary  Edith, 
Lovell,  Helen  Louisa, 
MacCracken,  Anna  Martha, 
MacLean,  Jessie  Mildred, 
MacLean,  Murdoch  Haddon, 
Maddocks,  Caroline  Shaw, 
Marot,  Mary  Louise, 
Mather,  Sedgewick, 
Mathias,  James  William, 
Mauntel,  Christian  Henry, 
McCasky,  Harriet  Louise, 
Mcintosh,  Jessie  Irene, 
McLennan,  Simon  Fraser, 
Mendenhall,  Alice  Ann, 
Milligan,  Henry  Forsythe, 

Million,  John  Wilson, 

Monroe,  Paul, 
Montgomery,  Louise, 
Moore,  Addison  Webster, 
Moore,  Ella  Adams, 
Mulfinger,  George  A., 
Munson,  John  Augustus, 
Murphy,  Henry,  Constance, 
Neff,  Theodore  Lee, 

Nesbit,  Sophronia  E., 
Noyes,  Edmund  Spencer, 

Owen,  Ernest  Jones, 
Owen,  William  Bishop, 

Page,  Edward  Carlton, 


k.h.{BowdoinColi  ._ 

Comparatiye  Philology  Latin.    7. 
A.B.  {Broum  Univereity)  '90. 

Semitic,  Biblical  Greek. 
Ph.B.  {Cornell  CoUege)  'SI. 

English,  Philosophy.    4. 
A.B.  {University  of  Michigan)  '87. 

Greek,  Latin.     1. 
Ph.B.  {University  of  Michigan)  'W. 

Latin,  Philosophy. 
A.B.  {Acadia  College)  '93;  A.M.  {Ibid.)  '94. 

English. 
A.B.  (Acadia  College)  '92. 

History.    V/i- 
A.B.  {Wellesley  College)  '90. 

English.    Ij4' 
S.B.  {University  of  ChicagoVdi. 

Comparatiye  Religion,  Philosophy.   1. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '86;  A.M.  {Ibid,)    Belleville,  N.  Y, 

'89.    Latin,  Greek.    1. 
A.B.  {Adelbert  College)  '94. 

Greek,  Latin.    1. 


Chicago, 

Bordentown,  N,  J, 
Marion,  la, 
Flint,  Mich, 
Xenia,  O, 
Wolfville,  N,  8, 
Wolfville,  N,  8, 
Chicago, 
Dayton,  O, 


A.B,  (Indiana  University)  '94. 

History. 
A,B.{  Northwestern  UniverHty)  '92. 

History.    3. 
A3.  {Hiahland  UniverHty)  '94. 

Greex,  Latin.    1. 
A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '93. 

Philosophy. 
A.B.  {Earlham  College)  '90. 

Semitic.    1. 
D.B.  {Reformed  Episcopal  Divinity  School,   Chicago, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.f  '90;  A.B.  {Univer- 
Hty qf  Chicago)  '93. 

Philosophy,  New  Test.  Greek.    3. 


Parksley,  Va. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind, 
Chicago, 
Highland  Kans, 
Pinkerton,  Ont. 
Bloomingdale,  Ind, 


je)  '89;  A.M. 
oonomy, 


A.B.  (William  Jewell  ColU 

(ibid.) '91.    Political! 

History.    6^. 
8.B.  {Franklin  College)  '9a 

Sociology,  Political  Economy.    1. 


Watson,  Mo, 

Franklin,  Ind, 
Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Ph.B.  {De  Pcmw  University)  '92. 

English.    1. 
A.B.  {Northwestern   University) 

German,  English.    4K 

A. 


S.B.  {UniverHty  of  Minnesota)  '90. 

Political  Economy.    1. 
JLB,(DePauw  UniverHty)  '90;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  Terre  HautC,  Ind, 

'98.    Philosophy,  Sociology.    1. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind, 
Chicago, 

B,  {Central  University) '91;  A.M.  {Uni-    Chicago. 

verHty  of  Michigan)  MM.    German.    1. 
Ph.B.  {UniverHty  of  Chicago)  '95.  WoodstOCk, 

Romance,  Engush. 
Ph.B.  {Asbury,  now  DePauw,  UniverHty)     lowa  City,  la, 

'83;    A.M.    {DePauw    UniverHty)   *86. 

Romance  Languages.    5. 
A.B.  {Carthage  College)  '76.  Des  Moines,  la, 

Einglish. 
A.B.  {Beloit  College)  '92.  Evanston, 

Political   Science,  History,  Political 

Economy. 
A.B.  {Denison  UniverHty)  '93,  Newark,  0, 

Greek.    4. 
A.B.  {Denison  UniverHty)  '87;  D.B.  {Mor-     Chicago, 

gan  Park  Theological  Seminary)  '91. 

Comparative  Philology,  Greek. 
A.B.  {Northwestern  University)  '88. 

History,  Political  Science.    4. 


Chicago, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

623,  55th  St. 
13  G. 

3715  Langley  av. 
4000  Drezel  bouK 
134  D. 
F. 

5800  Jackson  av. 
5822  Drezel  av. 
539,  55th  St. 
539,  55th  St, 
5622  Ellis  av. 
22  F. 

326  E.  57th  st. 
5122  Ashland  av. 
543,  55th  St. 
790  Monroe  st. 
356,  56th  St. 
615.  55th  St. 
389,  57th  St. 
195,  37th  St. 

3226  Calumet  av. 

578  E.  60th  St. 
5418  Greenwood  av. 
6127  Ellis  av. 
6127  Ellis  av. 
6046  Oglesby  av. 
5711  Ingleside  av. 
5661  Washington  av. 
543,  55th  St. 

5810  Drexel  av. 
5537  Lexington  av. 

449,  55th  St. 
5719  Monroe  av. 

193  E.  54th  St. 
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IfAME. 


Paschal,  George  Waahington,   a.B.  (,Wake  Foreti  OoUege)  '«. 

Greek,  Latin.    4. 


DEGREE  ;   DEPT.  OP  STUDY  ;    BE8IDKN0S.      HOME  ADDRESS. 

SiUr  City,  N.  C. 


Payne,  Ona  Hamlin, 
Pratt,  Alice  Edwards, 

Provine,  Bertha, 
Putnam,  Edward  Kirby, 
Radebaugh,  William, 

Radford,  Maude  Layenia, 
Rajrmond,  Jerome  Hall, 
Read,  Eliphalet  Allison, 
Reed,  Helen  Gertrude, 
Rew,  Ruth  Myra, 
Reynolds,  Emily  Knox, 
Rickert,  Martha  Edith, 
Robertson,  James  Rood, 

Rogers,  May  Josephine, 
Roodhouse,  Ada, 
Rosseter,  Edward  Clark, 
Rullkoetter,  William, 
Sanders,  Frederic  William, 

Sanford,  Frederick  Warren, 
Schlicher,  John  J., 


A.M.  (Franklin  College)  'W;  Ph.D.  (/Wd.)    Franklin,  Ind,, 

'94.    Greek. 
Ph.B.  ( Univenity  of  California)  "ti ;  A.M.    St  Helena,  CcU. 

(University  of  Chicago)  'W. 

EngllBh,  PMloaophy.    6. 

A.B.  (Oxford  College)  '91.  TaylorvUle. 

Enffliah. 
A.B.  (lUinoie  CoUeae)  *91.  Chicago, 

£n«:li8h,  Social  Science.    4. 
A.B.  (U.  S.  Orant  University)  '93;   A.M.    DanvUle. 

illlinoit  Weeleyan  University)  '94. 
^hUoflophy.    IT 

Ph.R  ( University  of  Chicago)  '94.  Chicago. 

E^lish.    1. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University) '92;  A.M.    Aurora. 

(Ibid,)*9S.  Sociology,  Political  Science.  2. 
A.B.  (Acadia  University)  '91. 

Systematic  Theology,  Sociology.    10. 
Ph.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '94. 

Latin,  English.   1. 
A.B.  (Totoa  College)  '92. 

English,  Greek.  1. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '89. 

English.    1. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '91. 

English,  Philosophy.    2. 
A.B.  (Beloit  College)  '86;  A.M.  (University    Forest  Qrove,  Ore. 

0/  Michigan)  '90. 

History,  Political  Economy.    2. 

Ph.B.  (Universitv  of  Chicago)  '95. 

History,  Political  Economy. 
L.B.  (Oxford  College)  '94. 

English.    1. 


Berwick,  N.  S, 
Cairo. 

Orinnelly  la. 
Pueblo,  Col. 
Chicago. 


Chicago. 
Carrollton. 


Schoolcraft,  Henry  Lawrence,  A.B.  (MarieUa  College)  '92. 

Ph"       •     —  ^ 


Scofield,  Cora  Louise, 
Scott,  Loa  Ermina, 


A.B.  (Marietta  College)  '70;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '78.  Chicago. 

Political  Economy,  History.  L  2. 
A.B.  {University  of  Chicago)  '93.  Hastings,  Neb. 

History,  Political  Science.    5. 
A.B.  (College  of  the  CHty  of  New  York)  '88 ;    Chicago. 

A.M.  (Harvard  University)  '92. 

Sociology,  Philosophy.    5. 

Jacksonville. 
Merton,  Wis. 
North  Adams,  Mich, 
Washington,  la. 


S.B.  (Illinois  Colleae)  '90;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  '94. 

Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit.    1. 
A.B.  ( Univ>ersity  of  Wisconsin)  '92. 

Latin,  Greek.    1. 


Philosophy,  History.    l}i. 
A.B.  {Vassar  College)  '90. 

History,  Political  Science.    5. 
S.B.  (Hiram  College)  '92. 
Political  Science,  Sociology.    1. 
Sherman,  Charles  Colebrook,   a.B.  (Yale  University)  '88. 

Semitic. 
Shipley,  Frederick  William,       a.B.  (University  of  Toronto)  '92. 

Latin,  Sanskrit,  Political  Science. 


Sisson,  Edward  Octavius, 
Smith,  Wayne  Preecott, 


A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '98. 
Philosophy.    4. 


A.B.  (University    of    Wooster)  '91;   A.M. 

(Aid.) '92;  Ph.D.  (Ibid^  '98;  A.B.  (Har- 

vard  University)  '92.    Philosophy.    1. 
Squire,  Caroline  Mabel  RanBOn,Ph.B.  (Hamline  University)  '89. 

History,  Political  Science.    1. 
Squires,  Vernon  Purinton,        a.B.  (Brown  UniversUy)  '89. 

English.    4. 
Stanton,  Eveline  Judith,  Ph.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '90. 

English.    3. 
Starr,  Marion  Elizabeth,  a.B.  (Vassar  College)  '79. 

Sociology. 
Steelman,  Albert  Judson,  a.B.  (Colgate  University) 

Theology. 


Chagrin  Falls,  O. 

Syra^mse,  N.  Y. 

Cheltenham,  Ont. 

Newcastle-on-  Tyne, 

England. 
Chicago. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Chinchilla,  Pa, 
Burlington,  la. 
City  of  Mexico. 


PBBSEIfT  ADDRESS. 

623, 55th  St. 

Kl. 

F. 

44  Kl. 

5714  Kimbark  ar. 

5496  Ellis  ay. 

117,  55th  St. 
6054  Sheridan  av. 
129  D. 
588,  60th  St. 
5763  Madison  aT. 
F. 

320,  57th  St. 
5620  ElUs  ay. 

5657  Cottage  Grove  ar. 

44  Kl, 

5490  Ellis  ay. 

58  Sn. 

13  G. 

633  W.  62nd  st. 

5746  Jackson  ay. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

B. 

5488  Ellis  ay. 

14  G. 
18  G. 

5442  Drexel  ay. 
5722  Madison  ay. 

588,  55th  St. 

8G. 

B. 

F. 

488, 55th  St. 
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NAME. 

Stuart,  Henry  Waldgrave, 
Stutsman,  Lewis  Elmer, 
Tanaka,  Kiichi, 
Tanner,  Amy  Eliza, 
Taylor,  Thomas  Jackson, 
Thomas,  WiUiam  Isaac, 

Thompson,  James  Westfall, 
Thurston,  Hehry  Winfred, 
Tompkins,  Arnold, 
Tunell,  George, 
Tunnicliflf,  Helen  Honor, 
Tunnicli£f,  Sarah  Bacon, 
Vincent,  George  Edgar, 
Walker,  Dean  Augustus, 
Walker,  Florence  Mercy, 
Washburn,  Oliver  Miles, 
Weatherlow,  Jane  Knight, 
West,  Max, 

Whitaker,  Hobart  Karl, 
Whitehead,  Louis  Grant, 
Wier,  Marion  Clyde, 
Willis,  Henry  Parker, 
Winston,  Ambrose  Par6, 
Winston,  Lucy  A., 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Witkowsky,  Esther, 
Wolcott,  Emma, 
Wood,  Francis  Asbury, 

Wood,  Harriet  Anne, 
Woodbum,  Grace  Helen, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wyckoff,  Charles  Truman, 


DEGREE  ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ,'    RESIDENCE.      HOME  ADDRESS. 

San  Leandro,  CaL 

Summit  Orove,  Ind.  5835  Drexel  av, 


Ph.B.  ( University  of  California)  '93. 

Political  Economy,  Philosophy.    1. 
A.B.  (University  of  Indiana)  'W. 

Anthropology,  Sociology.    1. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '95. 

PniloBophy. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '93. 

Pnilosophy,  Sociology.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

French,  English.   1. 
AJB.  (University  of  Tennessee)  *84;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '85;Ph.D.  (Ibid)  *86;  Anthro- 

pology,  Sociology.    3K* 
A.B.JRtUgers  College)  '92. 

B.istory,  Political  Science.    7. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

6127  Ellis  av. 


Tokio,  Japan, 
Faribault  Minn. 
St  Louis,  Mo, 
Oberlint  Ohio, 


30  Sn. 
429,  57th  St. 
5836  Drexel  av. 
6420  Lexington  av. 


New  Brunswick,  N,J,  5496  Ellis  av. 


A.B.  (Dartnumth  Coll 
Social  Science,  P< 


,'86. 
tical  Economy,    i. 


A.B.  (Indiana  University)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid,) 

'92.    Philosophy,  Sociology,    i. 
S.B.  (University  of  Minnesota)  '92. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science.  7. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '89. 

Political  Science.  Political  Economy.  4. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '92. 

History,  English.    1. 
A.B.  (Tale  UniverHty)  '85. 

Sociology.    iK 
A.B.  (Tale    University)  '84;  D.B.  (Ibid,) 

'89;  A.M.  (/Md.) '90.    Semitic.    4. 
Ph.B.  (UniversUjf  of  Chicago)  '94. 

English,  Philosophy.    1. 
A.B.  (Hillsdale  College)  '94. 

Latin,  Greek.    1. 
A.B.  (WeUesley  College)  '91. 

English,  Philosophy*    ^' 
S.B.  (JJniversity  of  Minnesota)  '90:  A.M. 

(Columbia  College)  '92;  Ph.D.  (Ibid,) 

'93.    Sociology.    3H- 
k,B,  (Amherst  College)  '90. 

mstory,  Political  Economy.    1. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '93;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '94.    Philosophy,  Neurology.    1. 
A.B.  (St,  Johns  College)  '92. 

Greek,  Latin.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science.  3. 
A.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '87. 

Political  Economy,  History.    5. 
A.B.  (Earlham  College)  '82. 

German,  English.    2. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '89. 

Cnnroh  History.    7. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '86. 

Romance  Languages,  German.    7. 
8,B.(Iowa  College)  '88. 

History.    1. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '80;  A.M. 

(2Md.) '83.    German,  English,  Compar- 
ative Philology.    4. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '93. 

History.    1. 

A.B.  (Indiana  University)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid,) 
'94.    Latin,  Greek.    1. 

A.B.  (University  of  Pe/nneylvania)  '86; 

D.B.  (OroBer  Thedogieal  Seminary)  '89. 

Biblical  Greek,  Patnstic  Greek.   5. 
A.B.  (Knox  College)  'Sii  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '87;    Wheaton. 

D.B.  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary) 

'87.  History,  Political  Science,  French. 


Chicago. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Albert  Lea,  Minn, 

Macomb, 

Macomb. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Aubumdale,  Mass, 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y, 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.Y, 

Chicago. 

Leverett,  Mass. 
Vulcan,  Mich. 
South  River,  Md. 
Racine,  Wis, 
Chicago, 

Qermantown,  Pa, 
Maywood, 
Chicago, 
Clay,  la. 
Aurora,  Neb. 


5314  Madison  av. 
5858  Indiana  av. 
5748  Kimbark  av. 
5F. 
5F. 

5338  Washington  av. 
143  D. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
5556  Drexel  av. 
F. 
5613  Kimbark  av. 

7154  Euclid  av. 
5329  Greenwood  av. 
5658  Ellis  av. 
5551  Lexington  av. 
6051  Madison  av. 
B. 

541  E.  55th  St. 
2802  Prairie  av. 
5800  Jackson  av. 
5825  Jackson  av. 


Saginaw,  Mich.  F. 

Bloomington,  Ind.     5622  Ellis  av. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.      146  D. 

228,  53d  St. 


Youngdahl,  Anton  Cervenus,    a.B.  (Avguetana  College)  '94. 

"  gliflh.    1. 


YuBt,  William  Frederick, 


Englij 

A.B.  (Central  Wesleyan  OoUege)  '93. 
Latin,  Greek.    L 


Altona.  5755  Atlantic  st. 

Peace  Creek,  Kans,    5490  EUlis  av. 
Total,  189. 
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THE    OOBEN  {GRADUATE)    SCHOOL    OF  SCIENCE. 

NOTB.— rfc€  numeraU  which  follow  the  name*  of  departmentt  of  study  indiccUe  the  number  of  Quarter^  during  which  the  ttudent 
has  been  in  residence  as  a  Graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Chicago,    In  the  list  of  subjects  the  principal  subject  is  placed  first. 


NAME. 

Barrett,  Storrs  Barrows, 
Barrett,  William  Elmer, 
Biddle,  Henry  Chalmers, 
Blount,  Anna  Ellsworth, 
Boothroyd,  Samuel  Latimer. 
Boyd,  Mary  Ann, 
Boyer,  Emanuel  Roth, 
Brace,  Edith  Minerva, 
Brode,  Howard  Stidham, 

Brown,  George  Lincoln, 
Burns,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Bushong,  Francis  William, 
Gary,  Antoinette, 


DEGREE ;  DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;  RESIDENCE.      HOME  ADDRESS. 

Rochester^  N,  Y, 
Wilmington,  O. 


A.B.  {University  of  Rochester)  '89. 
Astronomy,  Physics.    8. 


A.B.  (Monmouth  College)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.yU.  Monmouth, 
Cne 


S.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '92. 
Ph;    •  ■ 


S.B,  (Wilmin((ton  College)  '94. 

Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics.    1. 

t.  (Monmouti 

Chemistry. 

.  (Universiti 

Physiology. 
S.B.  (Colorado  Agricultural  CoUege)  '93. 

Mathematics,  French.  1. 
A.B.  {THnity  University)  '92. 

Mathematics,  English. 
A.B.  (Harvard   University)  '90. 

Zoology.    4. 
S.B.  (University  of  Nebraska)  '91. 

Zoology.    2. 
Graduate  (Ulinois  Normal  University)  '88;    Urbana. 

Student    (Wood's  Holl)  '90. 

Zoology,  Physiology.    5. 
S.  M.  (State  University  of  Missouri)  '98. 

Mathematics.    1. 


Chicago. 
Arkins,  Col, 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
EngUwood. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


S.B.  (Simpson  College)  '94. 
Physics,  Chemistry.    2. 


Reynard,  Mo. 
Chicago. 


Chamberlain,  Charles  Joseph,  a.B.  (Oberiin  College) 

Ph;    •  ' 


A.B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUege)  '85 ;    Chicago. 
A.M.  (idid.) '88.    Chemistry.    JJT 

ElyrisLj  O. 

Oberiin,  O. 


S.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '93. 
Chemistry.    3. 


Child,  Charles  Manning, 

Clapp,  Cornelia  Maria, 
Claypole,  Agnes  Mary, 
Cobb,  Herbert  Edgar, 
Cravens,  Linnaeus  Pinneo, 
Dains,  Frank  Burnett, 

Dickson,  Leonard  Eugene, 
Drew,  David  Abbott, 
Dunlevy,  Robert  Baldwin, 
Dunn,  Elizabeth  Hopkins, 

Everitt,  Edward  E., 

Ferguson,  Sara  Susanna, 
Fling,  Harry  Ridgeaway, 
Folin,  Otto  Knute  Olaf, 
Froley,  John  William, 
Garrey,  Walter  Eugene, 
Geckeler,  Otto  Theodore, 


Physiology,  Anatomy.    4. 

Ph.B.    (Wesleyan   University)    '90;    S.M.    Chicago. 
(Ibid.)  '92;  Ph.D.  (University  of  Leip- 
zig) '94.    Zoology. 

Vh.B.(Syracuse  UniverHty) ;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.)    Montague,  Mas$. 
'89.    Zoology,  Neurology.    5.  » 

ComeU     Akron,  O. 


Ph.B.  (Buchtel  College)  '92;  S.M.  (ComeU 
University)  '94.    Biology,  Geology.    1. 

A.B.  (Wesleyan  University)  '87;  A.M. 
(Ibid.).     Mathematics.    5. 

A.B.  (Carthage  College)  '78;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
'82.    Mathematics.    1. 

Ph.B.  (Wesleyan  University)  '90;  S.M. 


(Ibid.)  '91. 
C'      • 


Searsmont,  Me. 

Carthage. 

Chicago. 

Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Physics.   IH. 
S.B.  (University  of  Texas)  '93;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  Clebume,  Texcu. 

'94.    Mathematics.    2. 
S.B.,  L.B.  (Savannah  University)  '88;  A.M.  Bardboo,  Wis. 

(Ibid.)  '91.    Mathematics.    1. 

S.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '93.  Sparta,  Wis. 

Geology,  Chemistry.    1. 
A.B.  (Jotpa  College)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92;    Chicago. 

M.D.  (Northwestern  University)  '94. 

Neurology. 
S.B.  (Westfield  College)  '90;  Ph.B.  (Otter-    Teheran 

bein  University)  '93. 

Mathematics,  Philosophy. 
A.M.  (.Pierre  College)  '93. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Bowdoin  College)  '86. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

438,  57th  8t. 
6124  Wharton  av. 
lOeO  N.  Halsted  st. 
222  Ewing  at. 
541,  55th  Bt. 
6011  ElliB  av. 
536,  6l8t  Bt. 
5728  MadiBon  av. 
6034  Woodlawn  av. 

5836  Drexel  av. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

5K1. 

6034  Woodlawn  av. 

5759  MadiBon  av. 

3154  Prairie  av. 
5826  Kimbark  av. 
5601  Washington  av. 
580,  60th  St. 
5759  Madison  av. 

5735  Madison  av. 

510  Harlem  av. 

Oak  Park. 
623,  55th  St. 

346  E.  56th  st. 
5496  Ellis  av. 


WestSpHngfield,Pa.^^  55th  at. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  5533  Jackson  av. 


Embryology,PhyBiology,Pal8Bontology.  1. 
S.B.  (Universityof  Minnesota)  '92.  Stillwater,  Minn.       5622  Ellis  av. 

Cliemistry,  Physics.    8. 


S.B.  (University   of  Missouri)   '88;    S.M.    Canton,  Mo, 
(Ibid.)  '92 ;  Astronomy.  Mathematics.  6. 


S.B.  (Lawrence  University)  '94. 

Biology,  Chemistry.    1. 
A.B.  ( University  of  Indiana)  '94. 

Mathematics,  Physics.    1. 


Aurora. 
Pairicksburg,  Ind. 


433,  55th  St. 

5464  Ingleside  av. 

543,  55th  St. 
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NAME. 

Gentlee,  Harry  Wernicke, 
Gilleepie,  William, 
Goldthwaite,  Nellie  E., 
Goodell,  Frank  Elbert, 
Gordon,  Charles  Henry, 
Gould,  Alice  Bache, 
Hallinen,  Joeeph  Edward, 
Hardesty,  Irving, 
Hart,  James  Norris, 
Hesee,  Bemhard  Conrad, 
Hopkins,  Thomas  Cramer, 

Hombeak,  Samuel  Lee, 
Hunt,  Caroline  Louisa, 
Hutchison,  William  Albert, 
Jacquish,  Ben.  Murray, 
Joffe,  Solomon  Achillowitz, 
Johnson,  Wellington  Boyd, 
Jone,  Hugo, 
Jones,  Lauder  William, 
Kinney,  Charles, 
Ktkmmel  Henry  Barnard, 
Liansingh,  Blanche, 
Lehman,  Daniel  Acker, 
Lewis,  Albert  Buell, 
Lucas,  Frederic  Colby, 
Lyon,  Elias  Potter, 
Maxwell,  Samuel  Steen. 
McCaskill,  Virgil  Everett, 
Mead,  Albert  Davis, 
Miller,  Merton  Leland, 
Mitchell,  Walter  Reynolds, 
Muneon,  John  P., 

Newton,  George  Alexander, 
Nichols,  Ernest  Reuben, 
Packard,  Wales  Harrison, 
Peet,  Charles  Emerson, 


DEGREE  ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;   RESIDENCE. 

M.B.  and  CM.  {University  of  Glasgoto)  '89. 
Zodlogy. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 
Hamilton. 
Jamestoton,  N,  Y. 
Des  Moines,  la, 
Chicago. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Champaign, 
Wakefield,  N.  C 
Orono,  Me, 


A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '93. 

Mathematics,  Physics.     2. 
S.B.  (Universiiyof  Michigan)  '94. 

Gnemistry,  Physics.    1. 
A.B.  (Univirsitv  of  Dakota)  '89. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    2. 
S.B.  (Albion  College)  '86;    S.M.  (Ibid.) 

'90.    Geology.    5. 
A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College)  '89. 

Mathematics.    1. 
S.B.  (  )  '94. 

Zoaiogy.    1. 
A.B.  ( Wake  Forest  College)  '92. 

Zodlogy,  Pliysiology,  Histology.    5. 
B.G.E.  (Maine  State  College)  '85;  O.E. 

(Ibid.)  '90.    Mathematics,  Astronomy.  2. 
Ph.C.  (UniversUv  of  Michigan)  '89;  S.B.    Saginaw, EJ5,,  Mich, 

(Ibid.) '93,    Chemistry.    5. 
S.B.    (De    Pauw    Univeraity)   '87;    S.M.    Chicago, 

(Ibid,) '90 1  X.U,  (Leland  Stanford,  Jr„ 

University)  '92.  Geology,  Mineralogy.  S}4. 

A.B.  (Trinity  Unioerstty)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.)     Tehuacana,  Tex, 

'86.    Chemistry.    2. 
A.B.  (Norihwesiem  Universiti^   '88. 

Chemistry,  Physiology.    2. 
Ph.B.  (Dickinaw.  College)  '92. 

Chemistry,  Physics. 
S.B.  (Cornell  University)  '93. 

Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology.    IH, 
8.M.  (University  of  the  City  of  New  York)    Chicago. 

*93.    Mathematics,  Astronomy.    4. 
A.B.   (De  Pauw    University)   *85;    A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '88.    Chemistry,  Physics. 
S.B.  (University  €f  Chicago)  '95. 

Astronomy,  Cnemistry. 
A.B.  (Williams  College)  '92. 

Chemistry.    35^. 
A.C.  (Drake  University)  '92;  S.M.  (Ibid,) 

'93.    Chemistry,  Physics.    1. 
A.B.  (Beloit  College)  '89;  A.M.  (Harvard    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

University)  '92.    Geology.    5K. 
A.B.  (Evelyn  College)  '94. 

Mathematics.    1. 
Ph.B.  (Wesley an  University). 

Mathematics,  Astronomy.    8. 
A.B.  ( University  qf  Chicago)  '94. 

Zoology,  Physiology.    1. 
S.B.  (Harvard  University)  '92. 

Geology.    IJ^. 
S3.  (Hillsdale  College)  '91;  A.B.  (Ibid.) 

'92.    Zoology.  Histology.     1. 
S.B.  (Amity  College)  '86;  S.M.  (Ibid,)  '88. 

Zoology,  Physiology. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Weslevan  University)  '93;  A.M. 

(Ibid.) '94.    Biology.    2. 
A.B.(Middleburv  College)  '80:  A.M. (Brown  Chicago. 

university)  '52.  Zoology,  Neurology.    8. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '90. 

Anthropology,  Geology.    8. 
S.B.  (UniversUy  of  Illinois)  '87. 

Physiology.    5. 
S.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)   '87;  S.M. 

(Ibid^  '92;   Ph.B.    (Tale    University) 

'92.    Zoology,  Physiology.    5. 
A.B.  (Trinity  University). 

Mathematics.    2. 


Evanston, 
Townsend,  Del, 
Chicago. 


Franklin,  Ind, 
Chicago, 
Peoria,  111 
Chicago, 


Chicago, 

Chambersburg,  Pa, 
Santa  Ana,  Cal, 
Chicago, 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Monmouth, 
Warrensburg,  Mo, 


Lowell,  Mass, 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 


S.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  '87;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '90.    Physics,  Mathematics.    2. 
S.B.  (Olivet  College)  '94. 

Zoology,  Botany,  Physiology.    1. 
S.B.  (University  of  Wisconsin)  '92. 

Geology.    7. 


Tehuacana,  Tex, 
Manhattan,  Kans, 
Chatham  Centre,  O, 
Good  Hope, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

153,  53d  St. 

351,  58th  St. 

F. 

249,  57th  St. 

308,  60th  St. 

F. 

5464  Ingleside  av. 

623, 55th  St. 

5726  Monroe  ay. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

6149  Woodlawn  av. 

6011  Ellis  av. 
5700  Kimbark  av. 
6402  Madison  av. 
552  W.  Monroe  st. 
5746  Ingleside  av. 
6032  Ellis  av. 
5620  Ellis  av. 
5417  Cottage  Qrove  av. 
5492  Ellis  av. 
537,  55th  St. 
5109  Kimbark  av. 
433,  55th  St. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 
2101  Indiana  av. 
6034  Woodlawn  av. 
5464  Ingleside  av. 
17  Kay  st. 
5492  Ellis  av. 
429,  57th  St. 
25  Perry  av. 

6011  Ellis  av. 
5724  Drexel  av. 
539,  55th  St. 
308,  60th  St. 
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Perisho,  El  wood  Chappell, 
Remick,  Benjamin  Luce, 
Roberts,  John  M., 
Rothrock,  David  Andrew, 
Runyon,  William  Henry, 
Russell,  John  Benjamin, 
Schottenfels,  Ida  May, 


DEOB£E ;   DEPT.  OF  STUDY  ;    RESIDENCE. 

S.B.  {Earlham  College)  *87;    S.M.    {Ibid.) 

'91.    Physics,  Geology.    5. 
Ph.B.  (Cornell  College)  '89;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.) 

*92.    Mathematics.    1. 
A.B.  {Mifouri  Valley  College). 

Biology,  Chemistoy.    1. 
A,B.  (Univeraitji  of  Indiana)  '92;   A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '98.   Mathematics.    2. 
A.B.  (PHnceUm  College)  '88:  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'90.    Physios,  Mathematics.    2. 
S.B.  ( Wheaton  College)  '85 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'88.    Botany.    %. 
Ph.B.  (NoHhwestem  Univenity)  '92. 

Mathematics.    4. 


Slaught,  Herbert  Ellsworth,     a.B.  (Ootoote  CTnitwsity) '83;  A.M.  (ibid.) 

'86.   Mathematics.    7. 
Smith,  James  Archy,  ph.B.     (Deniton    Univenity)    '89;    A.M. 

(Ibid.)'9i.   Mathematics.    7. 
Smith,  Newland  Famesworth,  Ph.B.  (N<n-thw€9tem  Univenity)  '92. 

Physics,  Mathematics.    l}f. 
A.B.  (WeUealey  College)  '89. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    65^. 
A.B.  (Welletley  CoUege)  '90. 

Physics,  Cnemistry.    5. 
S.B.  (Univenity  of  Michigan)  '93. 

Zoology,  Physiology.    5. 
A.B.  (Deni§on  Univeraity)  '79. 

Chemistry,  Physics.    7. 
A.B.  (TTes^Id  CoUege)  '90;  Ph.B. 

(IZItnoit  Wesley  an  University) . 

Geology,  Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Hanover  CoUegei'SS;   A.M.  (Ibid.) 

*91.    Mathematics,  Philosophy.    4. 
S.B.  (Iowa  Agricultural  CoUege)  '90; 

S.M.  (IZ^.) '92.    Chemistry.    1. 
(Northtoeatem  University). 

Neurology. 
A.B.  (Knox  College)  '94. 

Chemistry*  Biology.    2. 
A.B.  (Wellesley  College)  '89. 

Physiology,  Physics.    7. 
L.B.  (Iowa  AaricuUural  College). 

Mathematics. 
Ph.B.  (Tale  University)  '90;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.) 

*93.  Chemistry.  1. 
A.B.  (BeloU  College)  '91. 

Physics,  Mathematics.    4. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '87:  A.B.  (Harvard 

University)  '90:  A.M.  (Oberlin  College) 

'92.    Zo51ogy,  Botany. 
S.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Geology.    1. 
A.B.  (Os^ord  UniverHty)  '88;  A  M.  (Ibid,) 

'90.    Geology.    6. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  Colleq 

of  Calif omia)  ^ 


Stone,  Harriet, 
Stone,  Isabelle, 
St  urges,  Mary  Mathews, 
Swartz,  Samuel  Ellis, 
Sweet,  Benjamin  Asahel, 

Taylor,  Nellie  M., 
Thflrlimann,  Leo, 
Tobias,  John  Joseph, 
Van  Osdel,  Edgar  Bates, 
Welch,  Jeanette  Cora, 
Wentch,  Julia  Ann, 
Wheeler,  Henry  Lord, 
Whitney,  Albert  Wurts, 
Whitney,  Worrallo, 

Whitson,  Andrew  Robinson, 
Willard,  Daniel  Everett, 
Willard,  Emma, 
Wren,  Harry  Bertrand, 


S.B.  (Bctker  University)  '94. 
Mathematics.    1. 


)'88;A.M.(l7ntvert<ey 
[.  Geology,  German.  8. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Carmely  Ind. 

Waverlyy  la. 

Marshall,  Mo. 

Bloomington,  Ind, 

Chicago. 

Wheaton. 

Chicago. 

Englewood. 

Mercer's  Bottom^  W. 

Aurora. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Oak  Park. 

Chicago. 

Marshall. 

Hanover,  Ind. 
Carrolly  la. 
Chicago. 
Oalesburg. 
Chicago. 
Traer,  la. 
Chicago. 
Beloit,  Wis. 
Chicago. 

Northfleldj  Minn. 
Nile,  N.  Y. 
Chicago. 
Paola,  Kans. 

Total,  95. 


PBESENT  ADDBISS. 

Keene  Hotel,  55th  st. 
5709  Drexel  av. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 
5836  Drexel  av. 
5757  Madison  av. 
Wheaton. 
5602  Jackson  av. 
440,  64th  St. 
Va.  326,  57th  st. 
6047  Ellis  av. 
3352  Indiana  av. 
3352  Indiana  av. 
429,  57th  St. 
5622  Ellis  av.     . 
5543  Monroe  av. 

588, 60th  St. 

5711  Ingleside  av. 

128,  50th  St. 

48  D. 

438.  57th  St. 

Kl. 

1812  Prairie  av. 

5815  Madison  av. 

438  E.  57th  st 

324,  57th  St. 
6124  Wharton  av. 
5555  Woodlawn  av. 
541,  55th  St. 


NAME. 

Burris,  William  Paxton, 
Campbell,  Peter  Sinclair, 
Dimmitt,  Lillie  English, 


THi;  NON'EESIDENT  GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 

DEGREE  ;  DEPT.  OP  STUDY. 


Ph.B.  (Pc  Pauw  University)  '91. 

Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '17, 

Greek. 
A.B.  (IllinoU  Wesleyan   University)  '88; 

A.M.  (Ibid.)  '91. 

Greek. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Bluffton,  Ind. 

92  YorkviUe  av.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Sioux  City,  la. 
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NAME. 

Dodge,  Le  Vant, 

Efitey,  Stephen  Sewell, 
Poeter,  George  B., 
Hulley,  Eloise  Mayham, 
Hulley,  Lincolii, 

Kling,  Henry  F., 
McKee,  William  Parker, 

Moeley,  Joel  Rufus, 

Peters,  R  G., 

Piersel,  Alba  Chambers, 

Plumb,  George  H.  R., 

Robinson,  Henry  Douglass, 
Schmidt,  William  G.  W., 
Sherman,  Charles  Colebrook, 
Smith,  John  M.  P., 
Tear,  John  Henry, 
Topping,  Henry, 

Treadwell,  A.  II, 
Udden,  John  August, 
Wernicke,  Paul, 
Wynne,  Richard  Henry, 


deobee;  dept.  of  study. 

A.B.  {HilUdale  CoUeoe)  '72;  A.M.  {Ibid,)  '75. 

Political  Science,  Sociology, 

Political  Economy. 
A.B.  {Oberlin  College)  '83;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87. 

Social  Science. 
A.M.  (West  Virginia  University)  '83. 

PniloBophy. 
A.B,  JUniversUy  of  Michigcm)    '90;    A.M. 

(University  of  Chicago)  ^9i,    Philosophy. 
A.B.  {Bucknell  University)  '88;  A.B.  (Har- 
vard University)  '89;  A.M.  (Bucknell  Uni- 
versity) '91.    Semitic. 
Ph.B.  {Upper  Iowa  University)  '83. 

Politicid  Economy. 
A.B.  (Wabash  CoUege)  '8S;    D.B.  (Morgan 

Park  Theologieal  Seminary)  '87. 

Ancient  History. 
8.B.     (University  of  Nashville)   '92;    S.M. 

aWd.)'93. 

Political  Science,  History. 
A.B.    (Heidelberv    University)   *93;    A.M. 

(J&id.) '94.    English. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  University)  '90. 

Biblical  and  Patristic  QreeK, 
Ph3.  (La  Fayette  College)  '77;  S.M.  (Ibid,) 

Political  Economy,  History,  Sociology. 
A.B.  (Bacine  C<aiege)  '84.     Sociology. 

Comparative  Religion,  French. 
Ph.B.   (Syracuse    University)    '88;    Ph.M. 

(Ibid?)  '91.    Germanic 
A.B.  (Tale  University)  '83. 

Semitic. 
A.B.  (Des  Moines  College)  '93. 

Semitic. 
Ph.B.  (.Illinois  Wesleyan  University)  '92. 

Philosophy,  Sociology. 
A.B.    (University  of  Bochester)   '92;    D.B. 

(Morgan  Park   Theological  Seminary) 

^92.  Semitic. 
8.B,iWesleyan  University)  '88;  S.M.  (Ibid,) 

A,B,  (Augustana  College)  '81;  A.M.  (Ibid,) 

'89.  Geology. 
(University  of  Berlin)  '85-'89. 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (Bethany  College)  '72;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '93. 

Semitic. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Berea,  Ky, 

Humboldt,  Kans, 

499  Euclid  av.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Lewiaburg,  Pa, 

Hot  Springs,  8,  D, 

522, 12th  av.  8.  E,,\  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Macon,  Oa. 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Winfleld,  Kansas. 
Olencoe,  lU. 

Racine,  Wis. 

Lake  Forest,  111. 

1422  Mulberry  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  Osage,  la. 

846  Walnut  st,,  Chicago. 

Delavan,  Wis. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 
1000,  38th  St.,  Rock  Island. 
107  E.  Maxwell  st.,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Total,  24. 
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THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 


Aitchison,  John  Young, 
Allen,  Charles  William, 
Anderson,  Jacob  Nelson, 
Anderson,  Oscar  Ludvig, 
Atchley,  Isaac  Carroll, 
Baird,  Phil  Castor, 
Bale,  George  Arthur, 
Behan,  Warner  Palmer, 
Beyl,  Fred  Almon, 
Beyl,  John  Lewis, 
Borden,  Edward  Howard, 
Boyer,  Henry  Keely, 
Braker,  George,  Jr., 
Breed,  Reuben  Leonard, 
Brewster,  Marilla  Marks, 

Bruce,  Preston  Pisheon, 
Bunyard,  Robert  Lowry, 
Case,  Carl  Delos, 
Chalmers,  William  Everett, 
Chapin,  Judson  Clarke, 
Coggins,  James  Caswell, 
Coon,  Daniel  Israel, 
Crawford,  Jerry  Tinder, 
Cressey,  Frank  Graves, 
Criswell,  John  Marion, 
Davidson,  Robert  Bailey, 
Dickerson,  Philip  Jackson, 
Dye,  Friend  Taylor, 
Eaton,  William  Henry, 
Ewing,  Addison  Alvord, 
Farr,  Finis  King. 

Fisk,  Henry  Alfred, 
Fletcher,  Charles  Wesley, 
Ford,  John  Elijah, 
Frantz,  Edward, 
Georges,  Mooshie, 
Goodman,  Alfred  Ebenezer, 
Guard,  Paul, 
Haigazian,  Armenag, 

Hanson,  Howland, 
Haston,  Jesse  Bascom, 
Hendrick,  Harmon  Ellsworth, 
Herrick,  Jullien  Avery, 
Herring,  Charles, 
Heyland,  Thomas  Western, 


DEGREE  ;  QUABTEBS  IN  DIV.  SOH'L. 

A.B,  (Det  Maine*  College)  m.    3^. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  Univenity)  '92.    6. 

S.B.  (Milton  College)  '92.    1. 

A.B.  {University  of  Nebraska)  '94.    1. 

A.B.  (Drury  College) '9^.    3^. 

A.B.  (Amity  College)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '94. 

Ph.B.  (De$  Moines  College)  '93.    3. 

A  B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94.    1%, 

(Borden  Institute).    3. 

S:B.  (Borden  InsHtute) '».    5. 

A.B.  (Acadia  Univenity)  '92.     7. 

D.B.  (Seabury  Divinity  School)  *86.    1. 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '93.    8$^. 

A.B,  (Olivet  College) '9i.    1. 

(New  Hampton  Literary  and  Biblical 

Institute). 
A.B.  (ComeU  College) '93.    3^. 
L.B.  (Mississippi  College)  '94.    1. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '91.    7. 
A.B.  (Brown  University)  '93.    4. 
A.B.  (University  of  Rochester)  '89.    6^. 
A.B.  (Milligan  ColUge)  '94.    1. 
A.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  *89.    Z}4' 
L.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '92.    2. 
A.B.  (Broton  University)  '91.    55^. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    6. 
A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '94.    1. 
A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94.    1}^. 
A.B.  (Marietta  College) '91.    35^. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '93.    3}i. 
A.B.  (Amherst  College)  '92.    2^. 

C.E.  (Cumberland  University)  '89;  D.B. 

(Ibid.)'U.    2. 
L.B.  (UniversUy  of  California)  '91.    6Ji. 
A.B.  (Wheat<m  College) '92.    3J^. 
(Beloit  College  Academy)  '91.    9. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Normal  University)  '91.    7J^. 
(Oroomiah  College,  Penia).    4%. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '91.    6. 
Th.B.  (Oberlin)  '93.    5. 

A.B.  (Central  Turkey   College,  Aintab, 
Turkey)  '89.    1. 

A.B.  (PHnceton  College)  '92.    4. 

(Texas  State  Normal  School) .    1. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary.    1, 

S.B.  (La  Grange  College)  '92.    6. 

A.B.  (Franklin  College)  '94.    1. 

A.B.  ( University  of  North  Dakota)  '91.    9. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

135  D. 

136  D. 
85  D. 
93  D. 
149  D. 

6124  Wharton  av. 
67  D. 

4525  Vincennes  av. 
5558  Drezel  av. 
5558  Drezel  av. 
D. 

34  D. 
138  D. 
275,  92d  St. 
301,  56th  St. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Dea  MoineSt  la. 
Seranton,  Pa. 
Pay  Sippi,  Wis. 
Wahoo,  Neb. 
Springfieldy  Mo. 
1.  College  Springs,  la. 
Oig  Harbor,  Wash. 
Chicago. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
JeffersonviUe,  Ind. 
Truro,  N.  S. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Wyandotte,  Mich. 
N.  Danville,  N.  H. 

Manchester,  la.  Hotel  Ingraham. 

Bolton,  Miss.  74  D. 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.    139  D. 
Paterson,  N.  J.  133  D. 

Chicago.  4146  Berkeley  av. 

Asheville,  N.  C.  389,  57th  st. 

Osage,  la.  5558  Drexel  av. 

La  Bette  City,  Kans.  141  D. 
Los  Angeles,  Cat.  133  D. 
S.  Kirtland,  O.  128  D. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  121  D. 

Lula,  Va.  78  D. 

Lockharfs  Run,W.Va,  6027  Ellis  av. 
Ottawa,  Kans.  140  D. 

Danvers,  Mass.  151  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.       53  D. 


St.  Charles. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Oroomiah,  Persia. 

Antrim.  Kans. 

Cleves,  O. 

Hadjin,  Turkey.         96  D. 


136  D. 

6124  Wharton  av. 

3603  Dearborn  st. 

455  E.  55th  st. 

HOD. 

132  D. 

5830  Washington  av. 


Chicago. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cat. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

La  Orange,  Mo. 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

Pavilion. 


1303  Jackson  boul. 

389,  57th  St. 

132  D. 

129  D. 

114  D. 

10137  Jefferson  av. 
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Hobbe,  Ralph  Waller, 
Howard,  Harry, 
Hurley,  Hugh  Henry, 
Jackson,  Francie  Chester  R., 
Jamison,  David  Lee, 

Johnson,  Edward  Peter, 

Johnson,  John  Daniel 
Jones,  Abe  Chester, 
Jones,  Haydn  Evan, 

Jones,  Henry  Farrar, 
Kmgsley,  Floris  Winton, 
Kinney,  Eidwin  Bruce, 
Kjellin,  John  August, 
Lake,  Elisha  Moore, 
Lemon,  Charles  Augustus, 
Lisk,  Charles  Wayland, 

Lockhart,  John  Moses, 
Logan,  William  Clark, 

Matzinger,  Philip  Frederick, 
McICinney,  Everson  Ryder, 
Mebane,  William  Nelson, 
Meigs,  Robert  Vann, 
Milligan,  Henry  Forsythe, 

Morgan,  James  Albert, 
Murray,  Charles  Henry, 
Myhrmann,  David  Vilhelm, 
Nelson,  Swancy  August, 
Newcomb,  Arthur  F., 
Osborn,  Loran  David, 
Patchell,  William  Trimble, 
Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds, 
Peterson,  William  August, 

Purinton,  Harry  Edward, 
Randall,  John  Herman, 
Rapp,  John  Jacob, 
Read,  Eliphalet  Allison, 
Rhapstock,  Franklin  Charles, 
Rhodes,  Jesse  Cassander, 
Roc^n,  Johan, 

Rogers,  Patrick  Simkins, 
Sanders,  James  Franklin, 
Sayrs,  William  Christopher, 

Shoemaker,  William  Ross, 
Smith,  Arthur  Sherman, 
Snow,  Ralph  Rensselaer, 
Spickler,  Henry  Martin, 
Spooner,  William  Silas, 


DEGREE  ;  QUARTERS  IN  OIV.  SCH'l. 

A,B,  (ShurtUiff  Ool^e) '9i.    1. 
A.B.  (7Wn»/y  Oo2Ie{7e)  *91.    9^. 
{Woodstock  College,  OntaHo).    5. 
A.B.  (Broum  University)  '94.    1. 

A.B.  (University  of  West  Virginia)  '88; 
LL.B.  (/6»3.)  m    1. 

(Danish-Norwegian  Theological  Semi- 
nary) 3Ji. 

(Swedish  Theological  Seminary).    2%. 

IjIj,B.  (Vanderbilt  University)  *S»,    1. 

A.B.  (Richmond  College)  '90 

Theological  Seminary)  '9a 
(Ottatoa  University)  '91.  6. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '93. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '94. 
(Bucknell  University),  5. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '92.    6. 

A3.  (Brown  University)  '90;  (Rochesiw 

Theological  Seminary)  *9Z,    1. 
L.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    6}4, 

A.B.  (Lincoln   University)  '78;    (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary) .    1 . 

(Princeton  Theological  Seminary),    2. 

L.B.  (University  of  Minnesota)  '87.    2^. 

A.B.  (Davidson  College)  *83.    2. 

A.B.  (Indian  University)  '94.    IJ^. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 
137  D. 

391,  55th  St. 
123  D. 
137  D. 
Parkersburgj  W,  Va.  35  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn,   66  D. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Delavan,  Wis, 
Chicago, 
Chater,  Man. 
Delavan,  Wis. 


D.B.  (Crozer 
\.    1. 


1. 


D.B.  ( Reformed  1 


al  Divinity  School, 
'90;  A.B.  (Univer- 


Philadelphia,  Pa..) 

sity  of  Chicago)  '94.    3. 
A.B.  (Franklin  College)  '93.    3. 
A.B.  (William  Jewell  College)  '91.    2. 
(Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Sweden.)  6. 
(Swedish  Tfieological  Seminary).    3. 
A.B.  (Adadia  University)  '92.    4. 
A.B.  (University  of  Michigan)  '91. 
(Oberlin  College).    1. 
A.B.  ( William  Jewell  College) .    3. 


Litchfieldj  Minn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
St.  Clair,  Pa. 

Berdena,  Kans, 
Stockrange,  Kans. 
Piano,  III. 
Garrison,  Kans. 
Elmira,  N.  Y, 
Attica,  N.  Y, 
Bordentown,  N,  J, 

Harvey, 
Chicago. 


Morgan  Park. 
75  D. 
128  D. 

6220  Oglesby  av. 

140  D. 

90.  77th  St. 

141  D. 
146  D. 

142  D. 
134  D. 

Harvey. 
South  Lynne. 


Chicago.  58  D. 

Rochelle,  72  D. 

Greensboro,  N,  C.  6005  Ellis  av. 
Siloam  Springs,  Ark.  76  D. 

Chicago,  195,  37th  st. 

Montgomery,  Ind.  5558  Drexel  av. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  144  D. 

Stockholm,  Sweden.  73  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Morgan  Park. 

Wolfville,  N.  S.  539,  55th  st. 

Elgin.  Elgin. 

Chicago.  5722  Kimbark  av. 

Hannibal,  Mo.  144  D. 


D.B.  (Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary)   Chicago. 

'90.    6. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '94.    1. 


97  D. 


A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '92.    4. 

D.B.  (Oarrett  Biblical  Institute)  '90.    2. 

A.B.  (Acadia  University)  '91.    9. 

(Shurtleff  College).    1. 

A.B.  (Franklin  CoUege)  '92. 

(Swedish   Theological  Seminary,  Morgan 
Park) '92.    3%. 

A.B.  (Mississippi  College)  '91.    1. 

A.B.  (Furman  University)  '92.    6^^. 

A.B.  ( Wilmington  College) ;  A.M.  (Haver- 
ford  College).    2. 

S.B.  (Iowa  State  Agricultural  College).  1. 

A.B.  (Pomona  College)  '94.    3. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '94.    1. 

(Mt,  Morris  Academy)  '94.    2. 

A.B.  (Amherst  College)  '94.    1. 


Buffalo,  N,  Y.  90  D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  541,  55th  st. 

Chicago.  49  D. 
Berwick,  Nova  Scotia.    129  D. 

Marengo.  69  D. 

Rensselaer,  Ind.  114  D. 

Chicago.  71 D. 


Pachuta,  Miss. 

89  D. 

Saluda,  S.  C. 

D. 

Wilmington,  0. 

5733  Ingleside  av. 

Muscatine,  la. 

147  D. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

14.5  D. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

121  D. 

Polo. 

54  D. 

Franconia,  N.  H, 

94  D. 
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NAME.  degree;  QUARTERS  IN  DIV.  SCH  L. 

Stairs,  Walter,  A.B.  (^Kentucky  University)  '87 ;  A.M. 

(Ibid.)  '88. 
Stark,  Stephen,  A.B.  (Colby  Univertity)  '92.    1. 

Starkweather,  Earnest  Edward,A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '91.   3Ji. 
Steelman,  Albert  Judeon,  a.B.  (Colgate  University).    5. 


S.B.  (Denison  University)  '89. 

(Richmond  College). 

(Ottawa  University),    5. 

(Pillsbury  Academy).   9. 

Grad.    (Nprthwestem    TheologiccU 


nary)  '81;  (Union  Theological  Seminary). 


2M 


Stilwell,  Henry  Colby, 
Street,  Henry  Haynes, 
Stucker,  Edwin  Stanton, 
Thompson,  Thora  Maria, 
Thyholdt,  Paul  Charles. 

Tustin,  Paul, 
Varney,  Edgar  Dow, 
Vosburgh,  Homer  Jerome, 

Watson,  Arthur  Tilley, 
Wilkin,  William  Arthur, 
Williams,  Milton  Bryant, 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Wood,  Joel  Franklin, 
Wood,  William  Robert, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wright,  George  Clarence, 

Wyant,  Andrew  Robt.  Elmer, 

Young,  Charles  Alexander, 

Yousephoff,  Phineas  Joachim,  (Hulme  Cliff  College,  England).   IJ^. 


atmU 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Hammond,  Ind. 

Waterville,  Me. 
Clay  Centre,  Kans. 
City  of  Mexico, 
Mexico. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Aurora. 

Montevideo,  Minn. 
Jacksonville. 


A.B.  (Bucknell  Univenity)  '91. 
A.B.  (Bates  CoUege) '».    3^. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  *86;  A.M. 

'93.    5^. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '91.    5. 
A.B.  (Denieon  University)  *93.    3. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  Univereity)  '94, 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '89.    6^. 
S.B.  (Franklin  College) '90.    5^. 
( University  of  Colorado) .    6M . 

A.B.(University  of  Pennsylvania)  '86; 
(Crozer  Theological  Seminary)  '8 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93.    3. 
A.B.  (BuckneU  University)  '92.    6. 
( University  of  Missouri). 


Bloonuburg,  Pa. 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
(Ibid.)    Chicago. 


iJi. 


D.B. 

K  5. 


Oakland,  Me. 
New  Market,  O. 
Chicago. 
Maywood. 
Smithfield,  O. 
Chicago. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago. 
Adrian,  Pa. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Odessa,  Russia. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Hammond,  Ind. 

131  D. 

Englewood  Y.M.C.A. 

488,  55th  St. 

150  South  D. 

52  D. 

D. 

6B. 

IIID. 

127  D. 

6126  Wharton  ay. 

535  Normal  Park  way. 

5656  Washington  aT. 

130  D. 

2426  W.  Ohio  st 

541,  55th  St. 

120  D. 

6231  Sheridan  ay. 

146  D. 

449,  55th  St. 
108  D. 

5716  Kimbark  ay. 
92  D. 

TOTAIi,  115. 


THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


NAME. 

Allen,  Hiram  Howard, 
Berry,  Henry  Hayelock, 
Briggs,  Daniel  Judson, 
Case,  Frank  Almerian, 
Dent  Joseph  Croft, 
Dexter,  Stephen  Byron, 
Dexter,  Louise, 
Fradenburg,  John  Victor, 
Fradenburg,  Mary  Hendee, 
Gill,  Theophilus  Anthony, 

Hatch,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Henry,  Leroy, 
Hoyt,  John  Lewis, 
Hughes,  John  Newton, 

Jones,  John  W., 
Jordan,  Elijah  John, 
Lockwood,  Clarence  H., 


DEGREE ;  QUARTERS  IN  DIV.  SCH'L. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

(Cedar  VaUey  Seminary).    3J^. 

Bassett,  Neb. 

302  E.  41st  St 

(Hebron  Academy)  '85.    Z%. 

West  Sumner. 

19  D. 

(Northern  Indiana  Normal  School).    1. 

Red  Oak,  la. 

43  D. 

(Oeorgetottm  College)  '88.    5. 

Waterman. 

64  D. 

(Bible  InstituU,  Chicago)  '91.    4. 

Earlville. 

39  D. 

(Bible  Institute,  Chicago).    '90.    3J^. 

Chicago. 

588, 60th  st 

(Rockford  College). 

Chicago. 

588,  60th  St. 

(Woodstock  College),    i^. 

Upper,  Ontario. 

5496  Ellis  ay. 

(Fredonia  Normal  School).    1. 

Upper,  Ontario. 

5496  Ellis  ay. 

(Princet<m  College)  'S3.    5. 

West   Park-onthe- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

56  D. 

(California  College.)    55^. 

Lafayette,  Cal. 

38  D. 

M.D.  (Medical  College  of  Indiana).    1. 

Jacksonville,  Ind. 

425,  55th  St. 

(Hamilton  College) '93.    3%. 

Sennett,  N.  Y. 

5492  Ellis  ay. 

LL.B.  (Fulton  Law  School)  '89;  (Upper 

Beloit,  Wis. 

112  D. 

Iowa  University). 

A.B.  (Kansas  Normal  College)  '86.    J^. 

Parsons,  Kans. 

79  D. 

A.B.  (Dalhtmsie  University)  '91.    1. 

Bridgetown,  N.  S. 

4743  Madison  ay. 
5558  Drexel  ay. 

(Des  Moines  College).    VA- 

Coldwater,  la. 
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LfOckwood,  Emma  L., 
Mason,  George  Claude, 
Montague,  John  Young, 
Morgan,  Jennie  Chaille, 
Patchell,  Eliza  Helen  C, 
Patrick,  George  Walter, 
Perkins,  Charles  Alonzo, 
Robinson,  Charles  Wirt, 
Schlamann,  Earnest  Alfred, 
Schlosser,  Thomas  Franklin, 

Sheafor,  George  Washington, 
Smith,  Charles  Houston, 
Speicher,  John  Gabriel, 
Summers,  Marshal  Aaron, 
Vreeland,  Frank  Charles, 
Webster,  James  Lee, 
West,  John  Sherman, 

Witt,  Stephen, 


DEGREE  ;   QUARTER  IN  DIV.  SCH  L. 

(Des  Moines  College),    3. 

(High  School,  Jackaonville,  IIU) .    4J^ . 

(National  Normal  University,)    VA, 

{Franklin  College),    VA, 

( Villa  Marie  Convent,  Montreal) .    1 . 

{Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary). 

(Illinois  State  Normal  Un  iversity ),    1 . 

(Cook  Academy),    i%, 

(Indiana  State  Normal  School).    5^. 

S.B.  (South  Dakota  Agricultural  College) 

'92,    2. 
(Bible  Institute,  Chicago), 
(Michigan  State  Normal  School).    3J^. 
M,D,  (University  of  lotoa) 'Sa.    6. 
(Denison  University)  *93.    3J^. 
(Michigan  State  Normal  School) .    5. 
(South  Dakota  Agricultural  College). 

S.B.  (Massachusetts  Agricultural  College) 

'90.    VA. 
(Hulme  Cliff  College,  Eng.)  '93.    3. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Coldwater,  la. 

Motion  City,  la. 

Pratt,  Kan. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Hudson,  la. 

Normal. 

North  Hector,  N.  Y. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Marion,  S.  Dak. 

Sandwich,  III, 
Chicago. 
Hudson,  la. 
Hinckley. 

Michigan  City,  Ind, 
Mitchell,  S.  D. 
Belchertovm,  Mass. 

Lyndhurst,  Hants, 
Eng, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

5558  Drexel  aT. 
5524  Ingleside  a?. 
60  D. 

5558  Drexel  av. 
5722  Kimbark  av. 
445,  55th  St. 
6526  Ellis  av. 
45  D. 
88  D. 
70  D. 

106  D. 

50  D. 

6034  Edgerton  av* 

65  D. 

47  D. 

63  D. 

57  D. 


62  D. 


Total,  35. 


THE  DANISH-NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


Andersen,  Andrew, 
Andersen,  Hans  Peter, 
Amsbach,  Christian  Nielsen, 
Bentson,  Samuel, 
Bdrsheim,  Sjur  Olsen, 
Christiansen,  Christian  George, 
Christensen,  Rasmus, 
Hanson,  Bertel, 
Holm,  Fredrik  Theodor, 
Jakobsen,  Bbrtinus, 
Jakobsen,  Hans  Jakob, 
Johnson,  Abraham  L., 
Knutsen,  Dorothea  Maren, 
Kristoffersen,  S^ren, 
liarsen,  Christen, 
Larsen,  Jakob, 
Liarsen,  Nils, 
Nelson,  Martin, 
Nielsen.  James  Peter, 
Olsen,  Olaf  Martin, 
Overgaard,  Peder  Pedersen, 
Rasmussen,  Lars, 
Skotheim,  Oluf, 
Sether,  Hans  Hansen, 
Westergaard,  Annie, 
Wik,  Konrad  Johnson, 


SCHOOL  OB  INSTBUOTOR. 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
.  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Helena,  Mont. 

Racine,  Wis, 
Montreal,  Can. 
Brookings,  S.  D. 
Bomholm,  Denmark. 
Valley  City,  N.  D. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Tromsd,  Norway. 
Aurora. 

Trondhjem,  Norway. 
Berton,  S.  D. 
Alden,  Minn. 
Kasson,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Bjarkdy  Norway. 
Berton,  8.  D. 
Berton,  8.  D. 
Lakefleld,  Minn. 
Walnut,  la. 
Trondhjem,  Norway. 

Total,  26. 
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THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 


NAME. 


Ald^n,  Carl  Alfred, 
Anderson,  Carl  Adolf, 
Anderson,  Anton  Aug^ust, 
Bftcklund,  Lars  Magnus, 
BjOrkqvist,  Emanuel, 
Burgason,  Andrew  Magnus, 
Oalm^r,  Theodor  Herman, 
Carlson,  John  Amandus, 
Carlson,  Oscar  F., 
Carlson,  Sven  Gustaf , 
Clint,  Rudolf  Anton, 
Dahl^n,  Carl  Olof , 
East,  Erik  Hjalmar, 
Erikson,  Bennet, 
•Gordh,  Gustaf  Arvid, 
Johnson,  Gustaf  Adolf, 
Johnson,  John  Daniel, 
Kumlin,  Axel  Nikodemus, 
Lagerqvist,  Arvid, 
Lindberg,  Erik  Alfred, 
LindstrOm,  Gustaf  Wilhelm, 
Lovene,  Peter, 
Nelson,  Nels, 
Nelson,  Swaney  August, 
Nyl^n,  Carl  Emil, 
Nylin,  Johan  David, 
Oberg,  Carl  E., 
Olson,  Erik  Walfrid, 
Olson,  Lewis  Ernest, 
Paulson,  Adolf, 
Peterson,  Frans  August, 
Bosenlund,  Martin  Anderson, 
Sandell,  Victor, 
Scott,  Carl  Gustaf, 
Wallman,  Carl  Linus, 
Wid^n,  Oscar  Carl, 


SCHOOL  OB  INSTBUCTOB. 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary,) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 
(Bryant  Btuinett  College.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
Special  (Central  Bible  Seminary), 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy,) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Fu6Iic  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 
(Dr,  Gordon' 8  Mition  School,) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 
(Dr,  Oordon'M  Mi$sion  School,) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(High  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scanditumian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Bryant  Buaine»$  College.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Public  School.) 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Ironwoodj  Mich. 
Alexandria,  Minn. 
Arlington,  N.  J, 
St,  Paul,  Minn, 
Stromsburg,  Neb, 
Evanston. 
New  York,  N.  Y, 
OcUe^mrg, 
Swea,  la. 
Jamestown,  N,  Y. 
Moline, 
Portland,  Ore, 
Orove  City,  Minn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Manistique,  Mich. 
Litchfield,  Minn, 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 
Englewood, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waterbury,  Conn, 
Bed  Wing,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Chicago. 

Stromsburg,  Neb. 
Forest  City,  la. 
St.  Paul,  Minn, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Englewood. 
Iron  Biver,  Mich. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Altona. 
New  Sweden,  Me, 

Total,  36. 


NoTB.— The  Stadento  of  the  DanUh-Norwegian  and  of  the  Swedish  Theological  Seminary  reside  in  Walker  Hall,  Morgan 
Park,  111. 
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Note.— 37ie  numeraU  which  foUow  the  name  of  the  Collegiate  degree  for  which  the  student  is  regietered^  indicate  the  number  of 


majore  with  which  the  Universitjf  College  student  hoe  been  credited. 

NAME.  OOLLEOB  ;   MAJORS.     SCHOOL  OR  INST'R. 


Agerter,  Harriet  Coe,  A.B.,  20. 

Barnard,  Harrison  B.,  A.B.,  26V4. 

Beatty,  Maria,  A.B.,  28. 

Boomer,  Jennie  Kathryn,  Ph.D.,  32^. 

Brandt,  Berkeley,  a.B.,  32^. 

Breyf ogle,  Caroline- May,  A.B.,20H. 

Brown,  Carolyn  Louise,  A.B.,  21. 

-Caraway,  Henry  Beat,  Ph.B.,  82V4. 

Carpenter,  Paul  Fant,  Ph.B.,  27. 

Ohollar,  Wilbur  Thomas,  s.B.,  22^. 

Clark,  Faith  Benita,  Ph.B.,  27. 

Cook,  Agnes  Spoflford,  A.B.,  24. 

Cooley,  Eidwin  Gilbert,  Ph.B.,  30 

'Curtis,  John  Birdsey,  A.B.,  31. 

Dougherty,  Mabel,  A.B.,  31H. 
Eastman,  Frederick  Wilson,     A.B.,  245^. 

Flint,  Joseph  Marshall,  s.B.,  27. 

Foster,  Edith  Burnham,  Ph.B.,  18. 

Foye,  Charlotte  Henderson,  A.B.,  so. 

Friedman,  Joseph  C,  Ph.B.,  21%, 

Fumess,  Mary,  A.B.,  22. 

•Gale,  Henry  Gordon,  A.Bm21. 

Gettys,  Cora  Margaret,  A.B.,  22. 

Gilpatrick,  Rose  Adelle,  Ph.B.,  24. 

•Graves,  Paul  Spencer,  A.B.,  20. 

Haft,  Delia  May,  Ph.B.,  20. 

Hay,  Mary,  Ph.B.,  29. 

Heil,  John  Henry,  a.B.,  27^. 

Hobart,  Ralph  Hastings,  8.B.,  25. 

Hoebeke,  Cornelius  James,  A.B.,  82. 

Hopkins,  Frances  Inez,  PhJJ.,  26^. 

Howard,  Harry  Cooper,  Ph.B.,  29^. 

Hughes,  Robert  Lee,  A.B.,  27. 

Hulshart,  John,  A.B.,  21. 

Hunt,  Esther  D.,  A.B.,  29. 

Hurlbut,  Lila  Cole,  Ph.B.,  19J^. 

Jones,  Nellie  Lauder,  Ph.B.,  21. 

Karpen,  Julius,  Ph.B.,  23. 

Klock,  Martha  Frances,  A.B.,  22. 

Leiser,  Joseph,  A.B..  31. 

Lewis,  Mary  Catherine,  A.B.,  30. 

Lewis,  Susan  Whipple,  a.B.,  so. 

Looney,  Belle  Eugene,  a.B.,  31V4. 

LutreU,  Estelle,  A.B.,  23. 

Mathews.  John  Lathrop,  A.B.,  24H. 

Maynard,  Mary  Duncklee,  ph.B.,2i»/4. 


Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Wooster  Univereity. 
Lake  High  School, 
Univereity  of  Michigan. 
Allen*  8  Academy. 
Ohio  State  University. 
Elgin  High  School. 
Northwestern  University. 
Coe  College. 
Carleton  (Allege. 
Rockford  Seminary. 
WeUesley  College. 
Iowa  State  University, 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Michigan. 
University  of  Rochester. 
Princeton  College. 
W.  Division  High  School, 
Lawrence  University, 
So.  Division  High  School, 
Lyons  High  School. 
Aurora  High  ScIuhA. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Colby  University. 
Evanston  High  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy, 
Bviler  University. 
Northioestem  University, 
Beloit  College, 
Kalamazoo  College. 
Wellesley  College, 
Kalamazoo  College. 

Mount  Hermon  School^ 

Massachusetts. 
Peddie  Institute,  N.  J. 
Penn  College. 
Omaha  High  School. 
Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
University  of  Illinois. 
Smith  College. 
University  of  Rochester. 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Michigan. 
Trinity  University. 
Christian  University. 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology, 
Vassar  College. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Limat  O, 
Englewood, 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Columbus,  O, 
Elgin, 
Tuscola, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 
Redwood  Fall8,Minn, 
Rockford, 
Normal. 
La  Orange, 
Chicago. 
Peoria. 

Pearl  Creek.  N.  Y. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Aurora, 
Chicago, 
Hallowell,  Me, 
Evanston, 
Chicago. 
Englewood, 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
Pueblo,  Col, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich, 
Prospect,  N,  Y, 

Farmingdale,  N,  Y. 
Oskaloosa,  la, 
Chicago. 
Peoria.* 
Chicago. 
Oneida,  N,  Y, 
Rochester,  N,  Y, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 

FarTnersville,  Tex, 
Canton,  Mo, 
Evanston, 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

23  B. 

510,  62d  St. 
4444  Emerald  av. 
353  East  46th  st. 
1316  Michigan  av. 
10  B. 

584  W.  Adams  st. 
5745  Rosalie  ct. 
5620  Ellis  av. 
.5748  mmbark  av. 
The  Colonies. 

23  F. 

La  Grange. 

7437  Nutt  av. 

F. 

Oglesby  av.  and  61st  st. 

275  E.  Huron  st. 

24  B. 

422,  34th  St. 

3916  Prairie  av. 

5609  Jackson  av. 

5745  Rosalie  ct. 

5855  Wright  st. 

41  B. 

537,  55th  St. 

9  Ray  st. 

5711  Rosalie  ct. 

3818  Rhodes  av. 

5110  East  End  av. 

5622  Ellis  av, 

47  F. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 

57th  and  Madison  av. 

47  Sn. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

465  Bowen  av. 

5417  Cottage  Grove  a^ . 

36  Potomac  av. 

43  B. 

51  Sn. 

5605  Madison  av. 

5605  Madison  av. 

6011  Ellis  av. 

Hotel  Ingram. 

444,  55th  St. 

17  B. 
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CX)LLEGE  ;   MAJORS.     SCHOOL  OB  INST  R. 


McClintock,  Samuel  Sweeney,  pb.B.,  23. 
Minard,  Frederick  Horace,        s.B.,  25^. 
Moff att,  William  Eugene,         A.B.,  23. 
Moore,  John  Howard,  A.B..  82V4. 

Moran,  Thomas  William,  Ph.B.,  33^. 

Oeschger,  William,  A.B.,  32. 


KefU%Uiktf  Univernty, 
Drwry  CoUege. 
No.  DivUUm  High  Schooh 
(kkaloota  College, 
UfUvenity  of  Michigan. 
Cotner  Univtrtity. 


Osgood,  William  Pleasants,        Ph.B.  30}^.       Northtcestem  Vnivertity. 


Packer,  Anna  Sophia,  A.B.,  29^. 

Pierce,  Lucy  Frances,  A.B.,  30H. 

Porterfield,  Cora  Maude,  A.B.,  25. 

Raycrof t,  Joseph  Edward,  A.B.,  21. 

Robinson,  Irene  Elizabeth,  A3.,  8o;^. 

Roosa,  Howard,  A.B.,  82. 

Root,  Martha  Louise,  A.B.,  26. 

Sass,  Louis,  Ph.B.,  22. 

Schnelle,  Friedrich  Oscar,  8.B.,  28. 

ScoTel,  Louise  Claire,  Ph.B.,  274. 

Sherman,  Frankly n  Cole,  A.B.,  zi}i. 

Sherwin,  Annette,  A.B.,  24H. 

Smith,  Kenneth  Gardner,  A.B.,  20H. 

Sperans,  Joel,  Ph.B.,  26. 

Stagg,  Stella  Robertson,  A.B.,  28. 

Stone,  Harry  Wheeler,  A.B.,  20)^. 

Strawn,  Myra  Hartshorn,  A.B.,  28. 

Swarte,  Lawrence  James  de,  A.B.,  31  ;^. 

Thomas,  Mary  Susan,  Ph.B.,  20. 

Todd,  Elmer  Ely,  A.B.,  255^. 

Van  Vliet,  Alice,  A.B..  25V4. 

Webster,  Ralph  Waldo,  Ph.B.,  30. 

Whyte,  James  Primrose,  A.B.,  225^. 

Williams,  John  William,  Ph.B.,  32j^. 

Willis,  Gwendolin  Brown,  A.B.,  aoK. 
Williston,  Frances  Greenwood,  a.B.,  21  j^. 
Woods,  Frank  William,  a.B.,  27^. 


Obwlin  College. 

VaM$ar  College. 

niinoie  State  NonncU  Univ. 

Worcetter  Academy  ^  Man. 

Vcutar  College. 

Tale  Univenity. 

Oberlin  College. 

W.  Divition  High  School. 

Real  Oymnatium^  Lande- 

hut  iOermany). 
Wooeter  UniverHty. 
ComeU  College. 
Welleeley  College. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Oymnaeium,  Taganrog^ 
B'ueiia. 

Albion  High  School,  N.  T. 

So.  Divition  High  School. 

Smith  College. 

BeloU  College. 

Norihweetem  Univereity. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 
So.  Divieion  High  School. 
Monmouth  College. 
Brown  Univereity. 
Cornell  College. 
Bacine  Academy. 
So.  Division  High  School. 
Colorado  College. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Cawker  City,  Kans. 

Chicago. 

Valparaiso,  Neb. 

Austin. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Normal. 
Boston,  Mass. 
EngUwood. 
Rosendale,  N.  Y. 
Canibridgeboro,  Pa. 
Chicago. 
Qdrlitz,  Oermany. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Denver,  Col. 
Dixon. 
Russia. 

Chicago. 
Chicago. 
LaSalU. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Myersdale,  Pa. 

Dixon. 
Chicago. 
Monmouth. 
Waukegan. 
Norwood  Park. 
Racine,  Wis. 
Elmhurst. 
Colorado  Springs, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

5745  Madison  ay. 
Hotel  Barry. 
6040  Washington  av. 
5496  Ellis  ay. 
4710  Vincennes  av. 
623,  55th  St. 
5437  Indiana  st,  Aus- 
tin. 
558,  55th  St. 
4847  Grand  boul. 
3715  Langley  ay. 
21  Sn. 

5492  Lexington  ay. 
5700  Kimbark  av. 
.  B. 
24  G. 
30  Sn. 

3745  EUis  ay. 
3724  Ellis  ay. 
F. 

53  Sn. 
16  Sn. 

5728  Madison  ay. 
3411  Vernon  ay. 
13  B. 

580, 60th  St. 
Students' HaU, 

Englewood. 
5537  Lexington  av. 
351,  58th  St. 
5745  Rosalie  ct. 
5558  Drexel  av. 
Sn. 

5551  Lexington  av. 
223,  54th  St. 
Colo.  5726  Monroe  av.. 


Total,  80. 
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THE  ACADEMIC   COLLEGES. 

Note.— rA«  numeraU  which  follow  immediately  upon  the  name  of  the  Collegiate  degree  for  which  the  student  i$  registered 
indicate  the  number  of  majors  with  which  the  student  is  credited  in  the  Academic  Colleges;  in  cases  where  a  second  numeral  is  added, 
it  indicates  the  number  of  University  College  majors  which  the  Academic  College  student  h<u  acquired. 


COLLEGE  :  MAJORS.      SCHOOL  OB  INSOfR. 


Abbott,  Walter  Hazelton,  S.B.,  U,  4. 

Abernethy,  Herbert  Alonzo,  A.B.,  2. 

Adams,  Victoria  Anna,  A.B.,  17,  n%, 

Adkinson,  Henry  Magee,  a.B.,  16, 2. 

Allen,  William  Harvey,  a.B.,  13. 

Alschuler,  Leon,  Ph.B.,  124. 

Anderson,  Eva  Ellen,  Ph.B.,  5. 

Anderson,  Swen  Benjamin,  Ph.B.,  2. 

Apps,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Ph.B.,  9. 
Arbogast,  William  Henderson,  a.B.,  4, 4. 

Arnold,  Oswald  James,  Ph.B.,  15, 25^. 

Atwood,  Harry  Fuller,  A.B.,12V4,9}^. 

Atwood,  Wallace  Walter,  Ph.B.,  14,  z%. 

Bachell^,  Cecil  V.,  S.B.,  13. 
Bachman,  Frank  Puterbaugh,  A.B.,  11, 3 

Baird,  Mary  Brooks,  a.B.,  17,  l. 

Baker,  Edward  Max,  a.B.,  2. 

Baker,  Georgia  Gary,  Ph.B.,  16,  svi. 

Baldwin,  Ann,  A.B.,  3, 5K. 

Ball,  Florence  Fielding,  Ph.B.,  2. 

Ball,  Helen  H.,  Ph.B.,  2. 

Ballon,  Susan  Helen,  Ph.B.,  17. 

Barrett  Gharles  Raymond,  Ph.B.,  12. 

Bassett,  Wilbur  Wheeler,  Ph.B.,  13. 

Batt,  Max,  Ph.B.,  16. 

Beach,  Glinton  Stilwell,  s.B.,  9. 

Beers,  Arthur  Edward,  Ph.B.,  3. 

Beers,  Ethel  Ella,  A.B.,  2. 

Bell,  Glenrose  M.,  Ph.B.,  17J^. 

Bennett,  Lucy  Lovejoy,  A.B.,  165^,  5^. 

Bigelow,  Jessie  Florence,  ph.B.,  11, 14. 
Bishop,  William  Reed, 

Bliss,  Gharles  King,  a.B.,  14}^. 

Bliss,  Gilbert  Ames,  s.B.,  9. 1. 

Bond,  William  Scott,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  11. 

Breeden,  Waldo,  Ph.B.,  125^. 

Broek,  Herman  John,  a.B.,  11. 

Brown,  Edwin  Putnam,  a.B.,  15, 4j^. 

Brown,  James  Scott,  A.B.,  9. 

Browne,  Agnes  May,  a.B.  15K. 

Burkhalter,  Mary,  A.B.,  1. 

Burkhalter,  Robert  Proseus,  a.B. 

Bums,  Allen  Tibbals,  A.B.,  7. 

Burns,  William  Marsh,  a.B., 

Bushnell,  Gharles  Joseph,  Ph.B.,  2. 

Butler,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  Ph.B.,  9}4. 


Pennington  Seminary, 

Des  Moines  College. 

Wellesley  College. 

Engletoood  High  School, 

Carleton  College. 

South  Division  High  School. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Northwest  Div,  High  School 

South  Side  School, 

Illinois  State  Normal  Univ, 

No.  Division  High  School. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

W.  Division  High  Sc?u)ol. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Illinois  State  Normal  Univ. 

Southern  Kansas  Academy. 

Erie  High  School 

Cornell  University. 

The  South  Side  School. 

Oeneseo  High  School, 

Oeneseo  High  School. 

Saint  Katharine's  Hall. 

Saratoga  High  School. 

Harvard  University, 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago  Preparatory  School, 

South  Division  High  School, 

South  Division  High  School, 

Ferry  Hall^  Lake  Forest, 

Evanston  High  School. 

University-of  Nebraska., 

Ph.B.,  12^,1}4.N.  Y.  State  Normal  School. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Preparatory t  Beloit  College. 

Jamestoum  High  SchooltN.  T, 

Hope  College. 

Brown  University. 

Omaha  High  School. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Cos  College, 

Knox  College, 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

South  Side  School. 

Englewood  High  School, 

QirW  Classical  School, 
Indianapolis, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Camdent  N.  J. 
Osage,  la. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Le  Roy,  Minn. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Normal, 
Chicago. 
Hay  City,  Kans. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Mackinaw. 
Eureka,  Kans, 
Erie,  Pa, 
Harrisville,  N,  Y, 
Chicago. 
Joliet, 
Joliet, 

Davenport,  la, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N, 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
.  Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Evanston, 
Ogden,  Utah, 
Oswego,  N,  Y, 
Longwood. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M, 
South  Holland. 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis, 
Chicago, 
Morgan  Park. 
Cedar  Rapids,  la, 
Cfalesburg, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Chicago. 
Indianapolis,  Ind, 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

5802  Jackson  av. 
43  Sn. 

The  Golonies  Hotel. 
5552  Wentworth  av. 
5746  Jackson  av. 
2216  Wabash  av. 
5522  East  End  av. 
882  Shober  st. 
2551  South  Park  av. 
6320  McGhesney  av. 
24  Maple  st. 
578,  60th  St. 
4531  Forestville  av. 

47  Sn. 

5700  Jackson  av. 

5815  Madison  av. 

3612  Grand  boul. 

5316  Jefferson  av. 

Kl. 

584,  60th  St. 

584,  60th  St. 

5716  Kimbark  av. 

Y.  46  Sn. 

5208  mmbark  av. 

3752  Elm  wood  av. 

57  Bryant  av. 

3403  Paulina  st. 

3414  S.  Paulina  st. 

5810  Washington  av. 

5513  Washington  av. 

6410  Ellis  av. 

5737  Kimbark  av. 

Longwood. 

4528  Lake  av. 

4025  Drexel  boul. 

15  Sn. 

6840  Perry  av. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

6357  Wright  st. 

Morgan  Park. 

5815  Madison  av. 

48  Sn. 

5639  Washington  av. 
5639  Washington  av. 
544,  59th  St. 
Kl. 
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Calhoun,  Fred  Harvey  Hall, 
Campbell,  Gavin  Archibald, 
Campbell,  Harry  Bartlett, 
Campbell,  John  Tyler, 

Campbell,  Joseph  White, 


S.B.,  5, 1. 
A.B.,  14,  5. 
Ph.B.,  1. 
S.B.,  13, 1. 

Ph.B.,  3H. 


Candee,  Frances,  Ph.B.,  lOH. 

Capen,  Charlotte  Briggs,  Ph.B.,  3. 

Carroll,  Percy  Peyton,  ph.B. 

Chace,  Henry  Thurston,  Jr.,  s.B.,  17J^,  2. 

Chamberlin,  Elisabeth,  Ph.B.,  6. 

Chamberlin,  John  Clark,  Jr.,  a.B.,  li^. 

Clarke,  Henry  L.,  Ph.B.,  u,  13. 

Clarke,  Henry  Teff t,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  U^. 

Coleman,  Melvin  Edward,  a.B.,  2, 

Cooke,  Florence  Elizabeth,  ph.B. 

Coolidge,  Elizabeth  Teasdale,  a.B.  14H,  lo. 

Cornish,  Charlotte  Harrison,  ph.B.,  9. 

Cosgrove,  Marion  Vernon,  A.B.,  ii. 

Coy,  Harry,  A.B.,4. 

Crandall,  Vinnie  May,  Ph.B.,  il. 

Crookham,  Sara,  Ph.B.  14, 2^. 

Cullen,  Charles  Edward,  a.B.,  i. 

Currier,  Evelyn  Belle,  Ph.B.,  7. 

Davis,  George  Meredith,  ph.B. 

Davis,  Percy  Boyd,  Ph.B..  4. 

Deffenbaugh,  Walter,  Ph.B.,  4. 

Dibell,  Charles  Dorrance,  a.b.,  18 J^,  3. 

Dignan,  Frank  Winans,  a.B.,  12. 

Dornsife,  Samuel  Seller,  a.B.,  lO. 


S<mth  Side  School, 
Willianu  College. 
Oeneseo  High  School, 

Washburn  CollegCt 

Topeka,  Kans, 
Phillip»  Academy^ 

Andover,  Man, 
Well*  College, 

Illinois  State  Normal  Univ. 
Hanover  College. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
South  Side  School. 
South  Side  School. 
So,  Division  High  School. 
Williams  College. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
Lake  View  High  School, 
So,  Division  High  School, 
Morgan  Park  Academy^ 
South  Side  School, 
Sotdh  Side  School, 
Harvard  School, 
Mt,  Holyoke  College^ 
South  Chicago  High  School. 
Evelyn  College. 
West  Aurora  High  School^ 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
University  of  Michigan. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 


Dougherty,  Horace  Raymond,  A.B.,  15«.  3Ji.  University  of  Michigan, 

Drew,  William  Prentiss,  A.B.,  15. 

Dudley,  Raymond  Carleton,  ph.B.,  16H,  3. 

Dumke,  Julia  Florida,  s.B.,  i. 

Dunning,  Willis  Estey,  a.B. 

Durand,  Herbert  Cassius,  A.B.,  12. 

Eberhart,  Grace  Josephine,  Ph.B.,  3. 

Ebersole,  Abram,  A.B.,  16, 13. 

Ebersole,  Amos  A.,  a.B.,  4. 

Edmonson,  Samuel  Boone,  a.B.,  17,  13. 

Eldred,  Stella  Rennie,  Ph.B.,  i. 

Ely,  Jessie  Harrison,  Ph.B.,  5. 

Enelow,  Hyman  Gerson,  ph.B.,  3. 

Evans,  Edward  Brice,  a.B.,  lo. 

Evans,  Florence,  Ph.B.,  2. 

Feilchenfeld,  Sara,  Ph.B. 

Fesler,  Mayo  Ralph.  Ph.B.,  2. 

Finney,  Julia  Metcalfe,  ph.B. 

Fish,  Clarence  Everett,  Ph.B.,  6. 

Fish,  Leila  Gladys,  Ph.B.,  12. 

Flanders,  Knight  French,  a.B.,  6J^. 

Flint,  Nott  William,  a.B.,  85^. 


Englewood  High  School, 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Morgan  Park  Acctdemy, 
WiUiams  College, 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
South  Sido  SchooL 
University  of  Wisconsin, 
Hillsdale  College, 
Kentucky  University, 
Illinois  St(Ue  Normal  Univ, 
South  Side  School, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Avburrij  N,  F. 
Stevens  Point,  Wis, 
Joliet,  • 
Cheney,  Kans. 

Cambridge,  O. 

Chicago, 

Bloomington, 

Marion,  Ind, 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Omaha,  Neb, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

QilUUe,  N,  J, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Cliicago, 

Oskaloosa,  la. 

South  Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Aurora, 

Chicago. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Joliet, 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Peoria, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Belle  Plaine,  la. 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago  Lawn, 

Sterling, 

Sterling. 

Chicago. 

Gfardner. 

Englewood. 


BealSchl.,Poneviesh,  Ru8sia.Libau,  Russia. 


Cook  Academy. 
Illinois  State  Normal  Univ. 
Corry,  Pa.,  High  School. 
De  Pauw  University. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
South  Division  High  ScJiool. 
So.  Division  High  School. 
South  Side  School. 
Lake  Forest  Academy. 


Chicago. 

Bloomington, 

Chicago. 

Morgantown,  Ind, 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

2236  Indiana  av. 
32  Sn. 
584,  60th  St. 
5620  Ellis  av. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 

12  F. 

IF. 

5700  Kimbark  av. 

5740  Rosalie  ct. 

2311  Indiana  av. 

17  G. 

3338  Calumet  av. 

6357  Wright  st. 

5311  Madison  av. 

5512  Madison  av. 

6032  Monroe  av. 

5718  Kimbark  av. 

6315  Monroe  av. 

3934  Michigan  av. 

4443  Berkeley  av. 

5418  Greenwood  av. 

8908  Commercial  av. 

F. 

26  Sn. 

241  Oakwood  av. 

11  Sn. 

24  G. 

5853  Indiana  av. 

521  £.  45th  St. 

9G. 

535,  67th  St. 

2613  Indiana  av. 

F. 

5553  Wentworth  av. 

435  East  41st  st. 

Chicago  Lawn. 

2340  Indiana  av. 

2340  Indiana  av. 

3702  Ellis  av. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

6805  Perry  av. 

5546  Ingleside  av. 

433  E,  58th  st. 

B. 

3523  Calumet  av. 

57a  60th  St. 

5755  Madison  av. 

8  Haven  st. 

3226  Calumet  av. 

64,  23d  St. 

275  E.  Huron  st 
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Fogg,  Emily, 

A.B.,  14,  4. 

WelJfiiley  College. 

Chicago. 

Kl. 

Ford,  Margaret. 

a:b.,  11. 

South  Side  School. 

Chiccigo. 

6011  Ellis  av. 

Fox,  Andrew  Noah, 

A.B.,  UK,  11. 

BtUler  University. 

Chicago. 

1280  Wilcox  av. 

Frazeur,  Annie  Laurie, 

A.B.,15K,4^. 

,  TvfU  College. 

Chicago. 

1032  Warren  av. 

Freeman,  Grace, 

A.B.,  17, 3. 

Wellealey  College. 

Aurora. 

11  F. 

Freeman,  Joseph  Edwin, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

East  Aurora  High  School. 

Aurora. 

36  Sn. 

Freeman,  Mabel  Dora, 

Ph.B.,1. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5760  Woodlawn  av. 

Freeman,  Marilla  Waite, 

Ph.B.,  14J^. 

Elmira  College. 

Naperville. 

F. 

Frutchey,  Marcus  Peter, 

A.B.,  4. 

Private  Study. 

Philadelphia. 

5728  RosaUe  ct. 

Gano,  Laura  Campbell, 

S.B.,  14^,  10i4'Earlham  College. 

Richmond^  Ind. 

214,  53d  St. 

Garver,  Roy  Cyrus, 

Ph.B.,  13,  4. 

Oberlin  College. 

Bloomington. 

560  E.  55th  St. 

Gatzert,  Blanche, 

Ph.B..  10. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3628  Grand  bouL 

Geselbracht,  Franklin  Hermon,A.B.,  8. 

North  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

257  Fremont  st. 

Gilchrist,  Charles  Chandler, 

Ph.B. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Ravenswood. 

324,  57th  St. 

Gleason,  Fred, 

S.B.,  11,  4. 

University  of  Iowa. 

Englewood, 

330  Chestnut  St. 

Goldberg,  Hyman  Elijah, 

S.B.,13H,14. 

W.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

297  S.  Clark  st. 

Goldsmith,  Lillian  Rosalia, 

Ph.B.,  6. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Chicago. 

423  Ashland  bouL 

Goodell,  Caroline  May, 

Ph.B.,  10,  3. 

Iowa  College. 

New  York,  la 

5763  Madison  av. 

Goodman,  Charles  Augustus, 

A.Bm  11. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

3333  Wabash  av. 

Goodman,  Kate  Alice, 

A.B., 

Antrims  Point,  Kaa 

.  5823  Drexel  av. 

Grant,  Forest, 

A.B.,  9. 

Lake  Forest  College. 

Stevens  Point,  Wis, 

,  Sn. 

Graves,  Eva  Bronson, 

Ph.B.,  11 

Harvard  School. 

Chicago. 

4526  Woodlawn  av. 

Graves,  Laura  Belcher, 

S.B.,  10, 1. 

Harvard  School. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Kl. 

Graves,  Mary  Browne, 

A.B., 

Lyons  Township  High  ScImoI 

\.  LaOrange. 

LaGrange. 

Graves,  Robert  Elliott. 

S.B., 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5663  Washington  av. 

Greenbaum,  Julius  Curtis, 

Ph.B.,  7, 1. 

South  Division  High  School. 

,   Chicago. 

156,  3l8t  St. 

Griswold,  Roy  Coleman, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

South  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3236  Forest  av. 

Guthrie,  Emily  Wilson, 

A.B.,  11. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

4054  State  st. 

Gwin,  James  Madison, 

Ph.B.,9. 

Harvard  School. 

Chicago. 

4558  Oakenwald  av. 

Hagey,  John  Franklin, 

A.B., 

Davenport  High  Sct^ool. 

Chicago. 

4247  Calumet  av. 

Hale,  Berdena  Mabel, 

Ph.B.,  16, 3^4 

.    Wayland  Academy. 

Omro,  Wis. 

588,  60th  St. 

Hale,  William  Browne, 

A.B.,  2. 

Private  Instruction. 

Chicago. 

4545  Drexel  av. 

Hamilton,  Aletheia, 

A.B.,  17, 14. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Chicago. 

4720  Madison  av. 

Hancock,  Arthur, 

A.B.,  17, 11 J^. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Overton,  Va. 

5714  Monroe  av. 

Harding,  Susan  Grace, 

A.B.,  4. 

South  Divisum  High  School 

,   Chicago. 

B. 

Harms,  Frank  Henry, 

A.B., 

North  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

6543  LaFayette  st.* 

Harris,  Juliet, 

A.B.,  4. 

West  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

Kl. 

Harris,  Morton  D., 

Ph.B.,  2. 

West  Aurora  High  School. 

Aurora. 

580,  60th  St. 

Hay,  Fannie  Steele, 

Ph.B..  12. 

Butler  University. 

Englewood. 

5711  Rosalie  ct. 

Hay  ward,  Philip, 

A.B.,  7.  3. 

The  Harvard  School. 

Chicago. 

4446  Woodlawn  av. 

Henderson,  Hermann  Charles,  A.B.,  17, 13V4 

.    University  of  New  Brunswick.  Andover,  N.  B. 

578,  60th  St. 

Hering,  Frank  Earle, 

Ph.B.,9. 

WiUiamsport  High  School. 

WiUiamsport,  Pa. 

45  Sn. 

Herschberger,  Clarence  Bert, 

A.B.,2. 

Peoria  High  School. 

Peoria,  III. 

22  Sn. 

Hessler,  John  Charles, 

A.B.,  9,  m. 

Northwestern  University. 

Chicago. 

346,  55th  St. 

Hewitt,  Helen  Orme, 

Ph.B.,  6. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

5535  Lexington  av» 

Hewitt,  Henry  Harwood, 

A.B.,  WA,  1. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

5535  Lexington  av. 

Higgins,  William  Addison, 

A.B.,  16,  8. 

Wabash  College, 

N.  Indianapolis, Ind.5S00  Jackson  av. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Gertrude, 

A.B.,  12, 15. 

Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary. 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 

B. 

Holloway,  Harry  Cyrus, 

S.B.,  11,  8. 

Chicago  Manual  Train- 

inn  SlffLnnl 

Chicago. 

3436  Prairie  av. 

Holton,  Nina  Gates, 

S.B.,  13, 18. 

xny  ofyiiUOt. 

Zurich  University. 

Andover,  Mass. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Hopkins,  Allan, 

A.B.,  3. 

Omaha  High  School. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

717,  57th  St. 
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Hoyt,  Allen  Gray, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

West  Aurora  High  SchooL 

Aurora. 

580,  60th  St. 

Hubbard,  Harry  David, 

A.B.,  12,  im 

Temple  College. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25  G. 

Hubbard,  Mary  Liaura, 

Ph.B.,  17,  6M 

.  Mt  Holyoke  ColUge. 

Chicago. 

6128  Lexington  av. 

Hurlbutt,  Welle  Henry,  Jr., 

A.B.,  2. 

Springfield  High  School. 

Geneva,  0. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Hutchings,  Josephine  L., 

Ph.B.,  10. 

MieeLupUm'e  School. 

Madison,  Ind. 

5716  Washington  av. 

Hyman,  Isaac  Barney, 

A.B.,  9. 

Morgan  Park  Accuiemy. 

Chicago. 

83,  asd  St. 

Ickes,  Harold  Le  Claire, 

A.B.,  3. 

Engletoood  High  School. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

5562  Wentworth  av. 

Ide,  Adelaide  Melcher, 

A.B.,  16,  5. 

Welletley  College. 

Apia,  Samoa. 

31  B. 

Jackson,  Cora  Belle, 

A.B.,  17H. 

Howard    University, 

Chicago. 

5429  Jackson  av. 

Jackson,  William  Hayden, 

A.B.,  7. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

Janss,  Herman, 

S.B.,12K,6J^ 

.  Northtoeetem  University. 

Chicago. 

3411  Cottage  Grove  av. 

Janssen,  Ralph  J., 

A.B.,  3. 

Hope  College. 

Zeeland,  Mich. 

578,  60th  St. 

Jegi,  John  I., 

S.B.,  UJ^,  3. 

University  of  WisconHn. 

Chicago. 

455,  55th  St 

Johnson,  Franklin,  Jr., 

A.Bm  12, 11. 

Chicago. 

Hotel  Barry. 

Johnson,  Ralph  Hiram, 

A.B.,  16,  2. 

Kenyon  Military  Acad- 

Marion,  Ind. 

10  G. 

Johnson,  Victor  Oscar, 

A.B.,  15H,  5H 

emy^  Ohio. 
.  Northtoeatem  University. 

Genoa,  Neb. 

57th  and  Madison  av. 

Jones,  Raymond  Alger, 

A.B.,  16.  4. 

University  of  Nebraska. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

155,  53d  St. 

Jordan,  Herbert  Ray, 

Ph.B.,9^. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

5496  Ellis  av. 

Kane,  Theodosia, 

Ph.B.,  11. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Chicago. 

Kl. 

Keen,  Ethel, 

S.B.,  1. 

Mrs.  Loring's  School. 

Chicago. 

Kl. 

Kellogg,  Edith  Sarah, 

S.B.,  175^,  5M 

.  lotoa  College. 

Correctionville,  la. 

2970  Groveland  av. 

Kells,  Mabel  Avery, 

A.B.,  11. 

Sauk  Centre  High  School. 

Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

14  B. 

Kennedy,  Jeanette, 

Ph.B.,  9. 

Ferry  Hall  Seminary. 

Rib  Lake,  Wis. 

Kl. 

Kern,  William  Casper, 

S.B.,  1. 

Wett  Point  Military  Acad 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

5802  Jackson  av. 

Kerr,  Mary  Luella, 

A.B.,  16,  3H. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Washington,  Iowa. 

5417  CottageGrove  av. 

Kienzle,  Frederick  W., 

A.B.,  2. 

Hanover  College. 

Moorefield,  Ind, 

578,  57th  St. 

Krohn,  Carrie  Bertha, 

Ph.B.,  4. 

SmUh  College. 

Freeport. 

37  B. 

Lackner,  Edgar  Cranfield, 

Ph.B.,  \\%. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Aurora. 

40  Sn. 

Lamay,  John, 

S.B.  16.  lOM. 

Evanston. 

46  Sn. 

Lansingh,  Van  Rensselaer, 

S.B.,13H,6H 

College  of  City  of  N.  T. 

Chicago. 

5109  mmbark  av. 

Law,  Robert,  Jr., 

Ph.B.,  5J4. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

5120  East  End  av. 

Lenington,  Nellie  Blanche, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Sou^h  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

207,  36th  St. 

Lester,  Irwin, 

S.B., 

Tuscola  High  School. 

Tuscola. 

5333  Greenwood  av. 

Lester,  Minnie, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Tuscola  High  School. 

Tuscola. 

5333  Greenwood  av. 

Lewis,  John  Simon,  Jr., 

A.B.,  14J^,  10. 

Beloit  College. 

Dubuque,  la. 

5748  Kimbark  av. 

Lingle,  Bowman  Church, 

A.B.,  16. 1. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

3144  Vernon  av. 

Linn,  James  Weber, 

A.B.,  14^,  1. 

Buena  Vista  College. 

Storm  Lake,  la. 

38  Sn. 

Lipsky,  Harry  Alexander, 

S.B..  12V4,  5. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

81, 31st  St. 

Livingston,  Frederick  Jacob, 

Ph.B.,  4. 

No.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5726  Drexel  av. 

Loeb,  Ludwig, 

S.B.,  14,  8. 

No.  Division  HighSchool. 

Chicago. 

50  Sn. 

Loesch,  Angle, 

A3.,  8. 

No.  Division  HighSchool. 

Chicago. 

46  Lincoln  place. 

Logie,  Alfred  Ernest, 

A.B.,  14.  4. 

Pomona  College. 

Redlands,  Col. 

Grand  Crossing. 

Lovejoy,  Mary  Evelyn. 

A.B.,  11, 1. 

Wellesley  College. 

Chicago. 

347  E.  56th  st. 

Lovett,  William  Pierce, 

A.B.,  4. 

Des  Moines  ColUge. 

Davenport,  la. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

Lowy,  Walter  D., 

Ph.B.,8. 

Northwestern  University. 

Chicago. 

3626  Ellis  Park. 

Macomber,  Charles  Coombe, 

Ph.B.,  10. 

Simpson  College. 

Carroll,  la. 

48  Sn. 

Mandel,  Edwin  Frank, 

A.B.,  8. 

Harvard  SchooL 

Chicago. 

20  G. 

Mandeville,  Paul, 

A.B., 

SnglevH}od  High  School. 

Chicago. 

6410  Stewart  av. 

Manning,  Grace  Emma, 

Ph.B.,8V4. 

De  Pauw  University. 

Peru,  Ind. 

B. 

Manning,  Lucia  May, 

Ph,B.,10X,l. 

De  Pauw  University. 

Peru,  Ind. 

B. 

Martin,  H.  Mabel, 

Ph.B..2. 

South  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3122  Rhodes  av. 
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McClenahan,  Henry  Stewart, 

S.B..8K. 

LaJee  Forest  College. 

MaCOTllb. 

346,  56th  St. 

McClintock,  Anna  James, 

Ph.B.,  12, 8. 

Milleraburgh  Female 

CoUege. 
South  8ide  School. 

Millershurghf  Ky, 

Kl. 

McGee,  Harry  Lavergne, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Chicago, 

1927  Indiana  av. 

McGillivray,ClifFord  Bottsf  ord 

,S.B.,11,2. 

Morgan  ^ark  Academy. 

Chicago, 

3727  Vernon  av. 

Mclntyre,  Moses  Dwight, 

A.B.,  2. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Milwaukee^  Wis, 

19  Sn. 

McKinley,  Albert  Edward, 

Ph.B.,  16, 4. 

Temple  College. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

25  G. 

McNeal,  Edgar  Holmes, 

A.B.,  16,  25^. 

Lake  Foreet  University. 

Chicago, 

7441  Victoria  av. 

Meloy,  Robert  Bingham, 

A.B,.9. 

College. 
Cornell  College. 

Chicago. 

149  S.  Paulina  st. 

Mentzer,  John  Preston, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Marion,  la. 

309  E.  56th  St. 

Merrifield,  Fred, 

A.B..  2. 

OUawa  High  School. 

Ottawa. 

6130  Lexington  av. 

Messick,  Elizabeth, 

Ph.B.,  16. 

Mies  Highee'a  Academy, 

Memphis,  Tenn, 

Kl. 

Miller,  Elsie  Prmce, 

Ph.B.,  1. 

West  Aurora  High  School. 

Aurora. 

5  B. 

Miller,  Ethel  Dike, 

Ph.B..  2. 

West  Aurora  High  School. 

Aurora, 

5  B. 

Minnick,  Arthur, 

A.B.,  12,  5. 

Englewood  High  School. 

Chicago, 

6029  Ellis  av. 

Mitchell,  Wesley  Clair, 

A.B.,  16,  6. 

Decatur  High  School. 

Decatur. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Moore,  Carrie  Sheldon, 

A.B.,  15,  25^. 

Wayland  Academy. 

Chicago. 

390,  57th  St. 

Moore,  Ruth  Ellen, 

A.B.,  3. 

Illinois  State  Normal  Univ 

Bloomington, 

B. 

Morgan,  Marion  Sherman, 

Ph.B.,  16. 15^ 

.  Smith  College. 

Chicago, 

F. 

Morgan,  Thomas  S., 

A.B.,  15,  5. 

Bucknell  University, 

Chicago, 

5623  Drexel  av. 

Moeser,  Stacy  Carroll, 

Ph.B.,  11. 

Hedding  College. 

Abingdon, 

62  Sn. 

Neal,  Edith  Leavitt, 

A.B.,1. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago, 

4604  Langley  av. 

Neel,  Carr  Baker, 

S.B..  U.  6. 

Oakland  HighSchoohCal. 

Chicago, 

3718  Ellis  av. 

Nelson,  Jessie  Louisa, 

Ph.B.,  9M. 

Columbian  College^ 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Helena^  Montana. 

P. 

Nichols,  Frederick  Day, 

A.B..  14.  2J^. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  la. 

Osage,  la. 

27  Sn. 

Noble,  Jane  Frances, 

Ph.B.,  16, 14. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

5474  Greenwood  av. 

Norwood,  Joseph, 

S.B.,  5K. 

Furman  University. 

Greenville,  8,  C, 

578  E.  60th  St. 

O'Brien,  Nellie  Regina, 

Ph.B. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Chicago, 

57  Grant  pi. 

Oglevee,  Nannie  Gourley, 

Ph.B.,  8. 

Wells  College. 

Columbus,  0. 

3000  Indiana  av. 

Osborne,  Sarah  Nicoll, 

A.B.,  2. 

Mrs.  Loring'e  School. 

Chicago, 

4455  Grand  boul. 

Osgood,  Ella  Maria, 

Ph.B.,  12. 

Oneida  High  School.  N.  T. 

Verona,  N,  Y, 

B. 

Paterson,  Edward  Alexander, 

S.B.,  2. 

De  Pauw  University. 

Chicago. 

6105  Sheridan  av. 

Patterson,  Theodore  Hiram, 

A.B.,  2. 

Northwestern  University. 

Chicago, 

194,  37th  St. 

Payne,  Walter  A., 

Ph.B.,  14.  12. 

MissouH  State  Normal. 

Hurdland,  Mo. 

578,  60th  St. 

Peabody,  Earll  William, 

Ph.B.,  17, 1. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago, 

5747  Madison  av. 

Peirce,  Alice, 

A.B.,  15. 

University  of  Michigan, 

Chicago, 

5464  Washington  av. 

Perkins,  Mary, 

Ph.B..  12. 

W.  Division  High  School, 

Chicago, 

663  Washington  boul 

Pershing,  Ward  Beecher, 

S.B..9,1. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

337,  53d  St. 

Peterson,  Harvey  Andrew, 

A.B..  18. 

St.  Louis  High  School. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

37  Sn. 

Pienkowsky,  Arthur  Thaddeus,  Ph.B.,». 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago, 

5806  Drexel  av. 

Pike,  Charles  Sumner, 

A.B..145^,9. 

So.  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

3908  Ellis  av. 

Piper,  Margaret, 

Ph.B..  6. 

Northwestern  University, 

Chicago, 

3521  Bloom  st. 

Pomeroy,  George  Strickland, 

S.B. 

St,  Ignatius  College. 

Chicago, 

517  W.  Congress  st. 

Radford,  May  Eugenia, 

A.B..  15. 

Leroy  Union  School,  N.  T. 

Buffalo,  N,  T, 

117,  55th  St. 

Rand,  PhUip, 

Ph.B..  12. 

PhiUips  Exeter  Academy, 

Chicago, 

12  G. 

Randall,  Henry  Hulbert, 

S.B..  11, 4. 

University  of  Minnesota, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

55th  st  &  Ellis  av. 

Raster,  Walther, 

8.B. 

Harvard  School. 

Chicago. 

391  Jackson  boul. 

Reddy,  Mary  E., 

S.B.,  2. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

3244  Indiana  av. 

Rice,  Inez  Dwight, 

Ph.B..  2. 

West  Division  High  SchooL 

Chicago, 

19  Pratt  Place. 

Richards,  Carl  Ernst, 

A.B..  11. 55^. 

Iowa  College. 

Bed  Oak,  la. 

5492  Ellis  av. 

Richardson,  William  Derrick, 

":  S.B.,  2. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

4803  Madison  av. 
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HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESEIVT  ADDRESS. 

Robinson,  David  Moore, 

A.B.,  8. 

Polytechnic  IriMtitute,  Brook-  Chicago, 
lyn,  N.Y, 

6636  Wright  st. 

Roby,  Charles  Foster, 

Ph.B.,  1%, 

Notre  Dame  Univenity, 

Roby.Ind. 

UBn, 

Rothschild,  Isaac  Solomon, 

S.B.,  12.,  1. 

W,  JHviBitm  High  School, 

Chicago, 

427  Carroll  av. 

Rubel,  Maurice, 

S.B.,  2. 

SotUh  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

25  Sn. 

Rudd,  Arthur  Horace, 

S.B.,  2. 

Weet  Division  High  School, 

Chicago, 

7082  S.  Chicago  av. 

Rugh,  Ralph  Elliott, 

A.B.,  5^. 

South  Side  School, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

6126  Ingleside  av. 

Runyon,  Laura  Louise, 

Ph.B.,  6. 

Plainfield  High  School, 

Plainfield,  N.^. 

40  F. 

Russell,  Loren  Milford, 

S.B.,  10,  8. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Englewood. 

6357  Stewart  av. 

Salinger,  Louis, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Chicago  Preparatory  School.  New  York  City, 

100,  36th  St. 

Sampsell,  Marshall  Emmett, 

A.B.,16H.1H 

,  Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago, 

6851  Wentworth  av. 

Schoenfeld,  Charles  Joseph, 

S.B.,  2. 

South  Division  High  SchooL 

Chicago. 

360  Oakwood  boul. 

Schwarz,  Edith  Ewing, 

Ph.B.,  12. 

Englewood  High  School, 

Englewood. 

F. 

Scott,  Laura  May, 

A.B..  2. 

Armour  Institute. 

Chicago. 

6754  Lafayette  av. 

Seavey,  Harriet  Louise, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

4626  Champlain  av. 

Shire,  Millie, 

Ph.B.,  1. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Chicago. 

557  Jackson  av. 

Shreve,  Royal  Oman, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

lUinois  Wesleyan  University 

.  Blooviington. 

17  G. 

Shutterly,  John  Jay, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Northwestern  Academy. 

Evanston. 

1220  Chicago  av. 

Simpson,  Burton  Jesse, 

aB..  UJ^,  1. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Moline, 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Simpson,  Elmer  William, 

A,B.,  2. 

South  Side  School, 

Oak  Lawn, 

5442  Drexel  av. 

Sincere,  Victor  Washington, 

A.B.,  9. 

South  Side  School, 

Chicago, 

20  G. 

Skillin,  Abbie  Eola, 

S.B.,  2. 

Oak  Park  High  School. 

Oak  Park, 

F. 

Smith,  Arthur  Whipple, 

S.B. 

Colgate  Academy. 

Chicago. 

5039  Tiake  av. 

Smith,  Henry  Justin, 

A.B.,165^.3J^ 

.  Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Morgan  Park, 

5337  Lexington  av. 

Suite,  Francis  Joseph, 

A.B.,  2. 

West  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

20  Sn. 

Spray,  Jessie  Nea, 

A.B.,  2. 

West  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

Kl. 

Steigmeyer,  Frederick  Frank 

S.B.,6,1H. 

Buchtel  College, 

AtticOyO. 

5418  Greenwood  av. 

Stevens,  Raymond  William, 

A.B.,  14, 1. 

South  Side  School, 

Chicago. 

483  Bowon  av. 

Stewart,  Charles  Wesley, 

S.B.,  9, 65^. 

Colgate  University. 

Hewickville, 

578  E.  60th  St 

Stiles,  Bertha  Vernon, 

A.B.,13,4}^. 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

7330  Webster  av. 

TefPt,  Nellie  Edna, 

A.B.,  12. 

Elgin  High  SchooL 

Elgin, 

50  B. 

Teller,  Charlotte  Rose, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

4315  Berkeley  av. 

Thach,  James  Harmon, 

A.B.,  2. 

Webb's  School. 

Bell  Buckle,  Tenn, 

5724  Drexel  av. 

Thompson,  Emily  Churchill, 

A.B.,  12. 

Lake  High  School. 

Chicago. 

4457  Emerald  av. 

Thompson,  Helen  Bradford, 

Ph.  B.,  9. 

Englewood  High  School, 

Englewood. 

326  Chestnut  st. 

Tolman,  Cyrus  Fisher,  Jr., 

8.B.,  YIH,  2. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

41  University  Place. 

Tooker,  Robert  Newton,  Jr., 

A.B.,  10V6. 

University  School. 

Chicago. 

29  Sn. 

Trumbull,  Donald  ShurtleflP, 

A.B.,  12. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

4544  Oakenwald  av. 

Vaughan,  Franklin  Egbert, 

A.B.,  2. 

Englewood  High  School, 

Chicago. 

517  Englewood  av. 

Vaughan,  L.  Brent, 

Ph.B.,  135^,  2 

Oberlin  College. 

Swanton,  0, 

5745  RoeaUe  ct. 

Voigt,  John  Frederick,  Jr., 

Ph.B.,  15, 12. 

Illinois  College. 

Mattoon, 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Wales,  Henry  Whitwell,  Jr., 

Ph.B.,  18. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Lanark, 

4308  Ellis  av. 

Walker,  Clyde  Buchan, 

S.B..  2. 

ColoradoSpnngsHighSchool.ColoradoSpring8,Col.  42  Sn. 

Wallace,  Emma, 

A.B.,  15^,  1^.  Englewood  High  School. 

Englewood, 

748,  71st  St. 

Walling,  William  English, 

S.B.,  14,  IJ^. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

4127  Drexel  boui. 

Walls,  Emma  Beales, 

Ph.B..  14,  4. 

Northwestern  University. 

Chicago, 

4334  Greenwood  av. 

Waterbury,  Ivan  Calvin, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

5475  Ridgewood  ct. 

Werkmeister,  Marie, 

S.B. 

South  Division  High  School 

Chicago, 

3329  Vernon  av. 

Wescott,  Frank  Howard, 

A.B.,  10, 1. 

Illinois  State  Normal  Univ. 

Lacon. 

5700  Jackson  av. 

White,  George  Louis, 

A.B.,  8. 

Lyons,  Neb. 

5509  Cottage  Grove  av. 

Wildman,  Banks  John, 

A.B..  2. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Chicago. 

473  W.  Adams  at. 

Wiley,  Harry  Dunlap, 

S.B..  UHt  1. 

PHnceton  High  School. 

Dunlap, 

53  Sn. 
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Williams,  Charles  Byron, 
Winston,  Alice, 
Winston,  Charles  Sumner, 
Wolff,  Louis,  Jr., 
Woods,  William  Brenton, 
Woolley,  Edwin  Campbell, 
Woolley,  Paul  Gerhardt, 
Wright,  Laura  May, 
Yarzembski,  Vladyslas, 
Yundt,  Emery  Roscoe, 


A.B.,  16H.         UfUveniiy  of  Bochnter. 
A.B.,8.  atmikaideSchooL 

A.B..  13,  i%,  &>u<*  Side  School. 
S.B.,  12,  Zii,  Chicoffo  Academy. 
Ph.B.,  16H,  Vi}i, University  of  Michigan, 


A.B.,  2. 
8.B.,  8,  ZH- 
A.B.,  2. 
S.B.,  9,  3. 
Ph.B.,  16,  85^. 


Ohio  Wesleyan  UniverHty, 
Ohio  We$leyan  UnivenUy, 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
N,  W,  Divieion  High  School. 
Mt.  Morrie  College, 


HOME  ADDBESS. 

MinneapolxB^  Minn. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Warsaw,  Europe, 

Mt.  Morris, 

Total,  309. 


PBE8ENT  ADDBESS. 

691, 57th  St. 
6061  Madison  av. 
6061  Madison  ay. 
1319  Washington  boul. 
395, 57th  St. 
5535  Cornell  av. 
5535  Cornell  av. 
32  Kl. 
28  Tell  pi. 
5709  Drexel  av. 


TjSjE!   unclassified   STUDENTS, 


Abell,  Harry  Delmont, 
Aber,  Mary  Ailing, 
Adams,  Julia  Regula, 
Aldrich,  Grace  D., 
Anderson,  Esther  Lowell, 
Austrian,  Celia, 
Austrian,  Delia, 
Backus,  Florence, 
Baird,  William  James, 
Bardwell,  Etta  May, 
Barlow,  Levi  Henry, 
Barnard,  Alice  Sarah, 
Barnes,  Maude  Eleanor, 
Bates,  Fanny. 
Bean,  Myra  Irene, 
Beardsley,  Anna  Poole, 
Benson,  Mary  Estella 
Black,  Horace  Webster, 
Bowers,  Abraham, 
Braam,  Jacob  William, 
Brookings,  Lyle  Winters, 
Bull,  Florence, 
Butterworth,  Horace, 
Oasteel,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Chafin,  Frances, 
Chamberlin,  William  Harvey, 
Oomstock,  Louise  Bates, 
Conrath,  Mary  Olive, 
Crane,  Frances, 
Orewdson,  Charles  Newman, 
Darrow,  Helen  Kelchner, 
Davenport,  Mary  Daniels, 
Davis,  Jessie  Fell, 
Dickerson,  Spencer  Cornelius, 
Dorman,  Gertrude  S. 


SCHOOL  OB  INST'r. 

Mt.  Herman  (Northfleld,  Mam.) 

Oetoego  (N.  T.)  State  Normal  School. 

Kirkland  School. 

niinoie  State  Normal  University. 

Adelphi  Academy  (N.  T.) 

South  Division  High  School. 

South  Division  High  School. 

Oberlin  CoUege. 

University  of  Colorado, 

Northxoestem  Normal  School. 

Shurtleff  College. 

University  of  Illinois. 

Decatur  High  School. 

Mrs.  Cuthberfs  Ladies'  Seminary, 

Lyndon  Institute. 

Fem.  High  School,  Baltimore. 

University  of  Michigan. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Mt,  MorHs  CoUege, 

Chicago  Institute  of  Technology, 

South  Side  School. 

R<icine  Home  School, 

Delaware  College, 

Oeneseo  Collegiate  Institute, 

Whitewater  Normal  School^  Wisconsin, 

Illinois  State  Normal  University, 

Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.T, 

Chautauqua  University, 

Chicago  Women's  Medical  College, 

Auburn  College, 

Private  Instrtiction, 

Sioux  Falls  High  School, 

lUinois  State  Normal  University, 

Tillotson  InsHiute,  Austin. 

Maringo  High  School, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Uxhridge,  Mass, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Normal, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Burlington,  la, 
Cheyenne  Wells,  Col, 
Lorenzo. 
Delavan,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Englewood. 
DardennCt  Mo, 
Lyndon  Center,  Vt, 
Washington,  Ark, 

Chicago. 

St,  Joseph, 

Chicago, 

Du  Quoin, 

Racine,  Wis, 

Chicago, 

Oeneseo. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Rochester,  N,  Y, 

Lima,  O, 

Chicago, 

Auburn,  Ky, 

Chicago. 

Council  Bluffs,  la, 

Bloomington, 

Austin,  Texas, 

Burlington,  la. 


PBESBKT  ADDBESS. 

35  Sn. 

429, 57th  St. 

Kl. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

3129  Michigan  av. 

3129  Michigan  av. 

5836  Drexel  av. 

623,  55th  St. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

346,  56th  St. 

2018  Tracy  av. 

6108  Stewart  av. 

538  E.  46th  st. 

42  F. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

389, 57th  St. 

3716  Wabash  av. 

5747  Lexington  av. 

82  D. 

39  Sn. 

F. 

537.  55th  St. 

588,  60th  St. 

5513  Washington  av. 

3532  Vernon  av. 

221,  54th  St. 

5533  Jackson  av. 

2541  Michigan  av. 

31  G 

6443  Grace  st. 

45  F. 

F. 

3Sn. 

5700  Jackson  av. 
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Engle,  Alice  Barker, 
Faddis,  Miriam  Sarah, 
Fair,  Newell  Montague, 
Favor,  Adelaide  Miles, 
Ferguson,  Idelette, 
Fitzer,  Levi  Robert, 
Fitzgerald,  Ella  Eugenia, 
Fulcomer,  Anna, 
Gallion,  Charles  Horace, 
Gauss,  Julius  Henry  Philip, 

George,  Abigail  Matilda, 

Gibbs,  Caroline  E., 

Glascock,  Husrh  Grundy, 

Goble,  William  Luther, 

Goodman,  Grace, 

Graham,  Margaret, 

Gray,  Charlotte  C, 

Greene,  Elizabeth  Elma, 

Griffith,  Fannie  Elizabeth, 

Grote,  Harriet, 

Hales,  Earl  Cray  ton. 

Hall,  James  Samuel, 

Hallingby,  Ole, 

Halliwell,  Alice  Drake, 

Hannan,  Louise  Mary, 

Hewitt,  Herbert  Edmund, 

Hill,  Frederick  William, 

Hubbard,ElizabethGreenwood,  Wellesley  College, 

Hubbard,  Emma  Frances, 

Hurlburt,  David  Guy, 

Jeffreys,  Elizabeth, 

Johnston,  Lucy  Marian, 

Jones,  Anna  Allison, 

Jones,  Richard  Lloyd, 

Kelso,  Wilber  M., 

Knott,  Sarah  Jane, 

Krackowizer,  Alice  Marie, 

Kunz,  Eda  Flora, 

Leonard,  William  Ezekiel, 

Levinson,  Esther, 

Lynch,  Catharine  B., 

Mason,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Matz,  Evelyn, 

McKeen,  James  Johnston, 

Merker,  Margaret, 

Mitchell,  Florence  Louise, 

Morey,  Frances  Amelia, 

Mulford,  Herbert  Burnett, 

Munson,  Sarah, 

Otis,  Marion  Louise. 

Paddock,  Catherine  Diz, 


SCHOOL  OR  INST'r. 

Chicago  High  School. 

WUconsin  State  Normal  School. 

Wcuhbum  CoUege. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Hardy  School,  DultUh. 

Indiana  Normal  University, 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 

Chicago  English  High  and  Manual  Trainr 
ing  School. 

Cedar  Rapids  High  School^  Iowa, 

Aurora  Academy ^  E,  Aurora^  N,  T, 

Westminster  Academy, 

Illinois  State  Normal  University. 

Chicago  High  School, 

Manchester  High  School, 

College  of   Liberal  Arts^  Cliaviauqua. 

VanderbiU  University. 

Illinois  Female  College, 

Wheaton  High  School. 

The  South  Side  School. 

Wake  Forest  College. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary. 

Vassar  College, 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Massctchusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Englewood  High  School, 


Winona  State  Normal, 
New  Lyme  Institute. 
Oberlin  College. 
Mrs.  Loring*B  School. 
Zanesville  High  School, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
Morgantoum  High  School. 
College  of  Liberal  ArtSj  Chautauqua, 
Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Erie  High  School. 
Corcoran  Scientific  School, 
Oymnasium^  Romny^  Russia, 
Peoria  High  School. 
Smith  College. 
Chicago  High  School. 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Qlendale  Female  College. 
Maine  Wesleyan  CoUege, 
Purdue  University, 
Private  Study, 

MacDonald  EUU  School  (D,  C.) 
Kirkland  School^  Chicago, 
North  Division  High  School, 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Mankato,  Kans. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Belvidere, 
Duluthj  Minn. 
Ounalaaka,  Alaska. 
St.  Joseph. 
Chicago. 

Chicago. 
Oreeley,  Col. 
Paris,  Mo. 
Westfield. 
Chicago. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

107,  44th  St. 

315,  40th  St. 

52  Sn. 

1  Madison  Park. 

623,  55th  St. 

5490  Ellis  av. 

Kl. 

689  E.  57th  st. 

Hotel  Barry. 

6047  Ellis  av. 

5815  Madison  av. 
5614  Drexel  av. 
588  E.  60th  St. 
5455  Monroe  av. 
3359  Indiana  av. 


Strawberry  Point,  la.  6048  Oglesby  av. 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Mechanicsburg. 
Wheaton. 
Chicago. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Osage,  la. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Chicago. 
HarVs  Orove,  O. 
Hubbard,  O, 
Chicago. 
Zanesville,  O. 
Chicago. 

Morgantown,  Ind, 
New  Brighton,  Pa. 
New  York  City. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Correctionville,  la. 
Chicago, 
Peoria, 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Louisville,  Ky, 
Englewood. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 
Zanesville,  O. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 


16  B. 

4321  Berkeley  av. 
713  E.  68th  St. 
12  B 

640  W.  61st  St. 
24  Sn. 

5825  Kimbark  av. 
6817  Perry  av. 
5134  Grand  Boul.  . 
5535  Lexington  av. 
7100  E^ggleston  av. 
36  Kl. 

6128  Lexington  av. 
588,  60th  St. 
5718  Kimbark  av, 
6  Wellington  pi. 
The  Colonies. 
3939  Langley  av. 
Hotel  Barry. 
389,  57th  St. 
6246  Madison  av. 
3  Woodlawn  Park. 
5496  Ellis  av. 
486  S.  Union  st. 

5854  Rosalie  ct 
B. 

3721  Lake  av. 
5700  Jackson  av. 
5718  Kimbark  av. 
5554  Monroe  av. 
4324  Langley  av. 
301,  56th  St. 
294  Huron  st. 
5451  Cornell  av. 
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Palmer,  Henry  Augustus, 
Parker,  Mary, 
Perkins,  Janet  Russell, 
Pierce,  Florence  Leona, 
Prior,  Joseph, 
Ramsdell,  L«illian  Lovina, 
Rew,  Harriett  Campbell, 
Rice,  Elbridge  Washburn, 
Riggs,  Wilfred, 
Riordan,  Edward  Joseph, 
Roggy,  Elizabeth, 
Rowan,  Jean  Morton, 
Sawyer,  George  Hoyt, 
Scott,  Walter  Armitage, 
Shallies,  Guy  Wheeler, 
Shibley,  Mary  Capitola, 
Smith,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 
Stahl,  Martha, 
Stanton,  Edna  Augusta, 
Steed,  Susie, 

Steinwedel,  William  Ernest, 
Stephens,  Louise  Brier, 
Stone,  Eliza  Atkins, 
Stratton,  Lucy  Hamilton, 
Stuart,  Mary  Louise, 
Stuart,  Mary  Victoria, 
Stuckrath,  Justus  Henry, 
Sturges,  Mrs.  Helen, 
Sturges,  Lily  Benton, 
Swett,  Mary  Chase, 
Thornton,  Lee  D., 
Tryon,  Nettie  Adell, 
Veeey,  Rena  Alice, 
Watt,  Clarence  Herbert, 
Welch,  Kate  Allison, 
Weston,  Herbert  Mantor, 
White,  Minnie, 
Wieland,  Otto, 
Wilmarth,  Anna  Hawes, 
Wilson,  William  Otis, 
Wilson,  William  Tilton, 
Yeomans,  Elizabeth, 

Young,  Gertrude  Mary, 


SCHOOL  OR  INST'r. 

Indianapolis  High  School, 

Univeraity  of  Indiana. 

UnivertUyof  Wiaconsin, 

Oreston  High  School. 

Armour  Institute, 

Farming  Normal  School, 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

Pontiac  High  School. 

State  Normal,  KirkwiUe,  Mo. 

Sault  Ste,  Marie  High  School. 

Mlu  Hwtchin8on*8  School, 

Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary, 

Armour  Institute. 

Buffalo  Normal  School. 

Northwestern  University. 

East  Aurora  High  School. 

Simpson  College. 

Miss  Kirkland's  School. 

Wesleyan  College. 

University  of  Illinois^ 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Northwestern  University, 

Northwestern  Preparatory  School, 

South  Division  High  School. 

Oakland  High  ScJuxA. 

Iowa  Staie  Normal  School. 

Gannett  Institute  {Mass.). 

Dearborn  Seminary. 

Cook  County  Normal  SchooL 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

High  School,  ScUine,  Michigan. 

Northwestern  University. 

lUinois  State  Normal  University. 

Public  Schools,  New  Brunsunck,  N.  J. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Tarkio  College. 

Proseminary  (Blmhurst), 

Miss  Herrig's  School. 

Western  Normal  College. 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School. 

Clifton  Ladies  College,  England. 


Manor  Mount  Collegiate  School,  Forest  Hill, 
London. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Milo,  Me. 

Chicago. 

Pontiac. 

Unionville,  Wis. 

Chicago. 

Princeton. 

Almont,  Mich. 

Osage,  la. 

Chicago, 

Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. 

Aurora. 

Diagonal,  la. 

Chicago. 

Macon,  Oa. 

Quincy. 

Chicago, 

Evanston. 

Pasadena,  Cat, 

Chicago. 

San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Osage,  la. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Otsego,  Mich. 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 

Chicago. 


Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Chicago. 
Cherokee,  la. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Bushnell. 
Chicago. 
Stretton  Court, 

Hereford,  England. 
Omaha,  Neb.  P. 

ToTAi^  129. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

578,  60th  St. 
B. 

1815  Indiana  av. 
4225  Vincennes  av. 
5847  State  st. 
5496  Ellis  ay. 
4536  Lake  av. 
6124  Wharton  av. 

5711  Ingleside  av. 
815  Noble  st. 

5509  Washington  av. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

43  Sn. 

914  Monroe  st. 

35  Sn. 

6128  Lexington  av. 

6047  Ellis  av. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

Highland  Park. 

32  Kl. 

5712  Monroe  av. 
2713  Prairie  av. 
B. 

5717  Madison  av. 
309,  32d  St. 
6127  Ellis  av. 
5739  Kimbark  av. 
The  Colonies. 
2917  Prairie  av. 
5006  Washington  av. 
5714  Kimbark  av. 
5614  Drexel  av. 
6228  Wabash  av. 
304  E.  41st  St. 
5533  JacksoD  av. 
Ill  Warren  av. 
5558  Lexington  av. 
37  Sn. 

Auditorium. 
45  Sn. 

5733  Ingleside  av. 
6K1. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Graduate  School. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,           ......  189 

The  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,            ......  95 

The  Non-resident  Graduate  Students,              .......  24 

The  Divinity  School. 

The  Graduate  Divinity  School,               ........  115 

The  English  Theological  Seminary,              .......  35 

The  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,    -                       -                       ...  26 

The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,             -                       .....  36 

The  Colleges. 

The  University  Colleges,              ...--.-.-  80 

The  Academic  Colleges,         -           -                      ......  3Q9 

The  Unclassified  Students, 129 


306 


212 


518 


1038 
Deduct  names  repeated  ........  9 

Total  -  1029 
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CONSTITUENCY  OF  CLASSES,  WINTER  QUARTER,  1895. 

Remabxs  :  1.  The  nnmben  of  departments  and  courses  ooirespond,  in  general,  to  those  of  the  Anntaii  Rboistbs  and  Gal- 
SNDAS  No.  11,  in  the  Uniyersity  proper,  and  in  the  Divinity  School. 

2.  All  classes  recite  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  four  floors  of  this  building  are  lettered,  the  first  being 
A,  and  the  rooms  numbered. 

3.  Abbreviations:  £'=Eent  Chemical  Laboratory;  i2=Ryer8on  Physical  Laboratory;  Tr=  Walker  Museum;  (^^Ghraduate 
Student;  tt=Univer8ity  College  Student;  a= Academic  College  Student;  d=I>ivinity  Student.  Where  not  otherwise  designated, 
the  student  is  undassifled. 

4.  The  women  students  are  indicated  by  a  dash  (— )  placed  before  the  name. 

5.  Numerals  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of  each  list  indicate  the  number  of  students  taking  the  course. 

6.  In  nearly  all  cases  recitations  occur  every  week-day  except  Monday.  The  hours  of  recitations  can  be  ascertained  at  the 
University,  in  the  Registrar's  office. 


THE  SCHOOLS   OF  ARTSy  LITERATURE,  AND   SCIENCE. 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 
(Students,  190;  course  registrations,  151.) 
General  History  of  Philosophy.    DM.    (4) 

Associate  Pbofessor  Tupts. 

—Allen,  g  Henderson,  tt  —Otis, 

—Bell,  o  Jone,  g  —Rowan, 

Breed,  d  Leiser,  u  Squires,  g 

— Burnham,  g  —Love,  g  —Stanton, 

Carpenter,  u  — MacCracken,  g        — Strawn,  tt 

—Clark,  P.  B.,  tt  — Marot,  g  Tanaka,  g 

Curtis,  u  —Mitchell,  —Walker,  g 

-^Forrest,  g  Oesobger,  tt  —Welch,  g 
— Gilpatrick,  tt 

Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.    DM.    (6) 


(25) 


Associate  Professor  Tupts. 


— ^Allen,  g 
Ames,  (7 
Carr,  g 
— Hutchinson,  g 


Moore,  g 
Radobaugh,  g 
Schoolcraft,  g 
Sisson,  (7 


Smith,  g 
Stuart,  g 
Whitehead,  g 


(11) 


Philosophical  German.    (7) 

(Voluntary  Course,  with  Course  6.) 

Associate  Professor  Tufts. 


Amee.y 

Schoolcraft,  g             Tanner,  g 

Milligan.  g 

Sisson,  g                      Tompkins,  g 

Moore,  y 

—Stuart,                      Whitehead,  g          (9) 

Psychology. 

DM.    (2)    Section  a. 

Assistant  Professor  Angell. 

— Agerter,  u 

Johnson,  R.,  tt             Russell,  a 

Allen,  a 

—Jones,  A.,  a              Sampsell,  a 

— Beatty,  u 

—Jones,  N.,  tt              Sherman,  a 

Braam, 

—Kellogg,  tt                — Sherwin,  tt 

Brown,  £.,  a 

Kruse,  g                      —Stanton,  g 

—Brown,  L.,  u 

—Lewis,  tt                   Stewart, 

— Coolidge,  a 

—Lewis,  8.,  tt              Stone,  H.,  u 

Dudley,  u 

Lipsky,  a                    Taylor,  T.,  g 

—Favor, 

— Lutrell,  tt                 —Van  Vliot,  tt 

Fit«er, 

Mathews,  tt                  Wales,  a 

— Gettys,  tt 

— Meesick,  a                Whyte,  a 

-Halliwell, 

Milligan,                     Wilson,  W.  O.,  d 

Hill, 

— Neebit,  g                  Woods,  tt 

Hobartftt 

PatcheU,  d                  — WiUiston,  tt]       (44) 

Jackson  a 

—Pierce,  tt 

Psychology.    DM. 


(2)    Section  b. 

Assistant  Professor  Angell. 


Abell,  Gale,  tt  Moffatt,  tt 

—Baker,  G.,  a  —Haft,  tt  — Morey, 

-Ballon,  —Hale,  a  —Morgan,  M.,  a 

Barnard,  a  Hancock,  a  -Packer,  tt 

Boomer,  J.  tt  —Hay,  u  Rice,  E., 

—Burnham,  g  Henderson,  H.,  a        —Robinson,  tt 

Clark,  H.  T.,  a  Hulshart,  tt  Sass,  tt 

—Cook,  A.,  tt  — Janss,  a  — Schwarz,  a 

Ebersole.  a  — Klock,  tt  — Scovel,  tt 

Everitt,  E.,  g  Lingle,  a  Smith,  E.,  a 

Pish,  a  — Maynard,  a  —Stuart, 

Friedman,  J.  C,  a      McKinley,  a  Sweet,  g 

— Fumess,  tt  Mitchell,  a  Williams,  tt  (35)) 

Experimental  Psychology.    Training  Course. 
DM.    (19) 

Assistant  Professor  Angell. 

— Aber,  Radobaugh,  g  —Tanner,  g 

Campbell,  g  Schoolcraft,  g  Whitehead,  g  (8) 

—Clark,  tt  Tanaka,  g 

Experimental  Psychology.    Research  Course. 
DM.    (20) 

Assistant  Professor  Angell. 

McLennan,  g  Moore,  g  (2) 

Comparatiye  Psychology.    DM.    (21) 

Assistant  Professor  Mead. 
—Aber,  —Scovel,  tt  — Welch  (?  (5) 

Moore,  tt  Thomas,  g 

Methodology  of  Psychology.    DM.    (22) 

Assistant  Professor  Mead. 


—Aber, 

—Hutchinson,  g 
McLennan,  g 


Moore,  (7 
Radebaugh,  g 
Smith,  g 


Tanaka,  g 
Tanner,  (7 


(8) 


73 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
(Students,  71 ;  course  registrations,  93.) 
Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21) 

E[bad  Professor  Lauohun. 
Harding,  g  Hozie,  g  Willis,  g 

—Hardy,  (7  Million,  (^  Winston,  (7  (6) 
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Money  and  Practical  Economics.    DM.    (9) 

Head  Pbofessob  Laughlhy. 


Barrett,  D.  C,  g 
Calvert,  g 
—Montgomery,  g 


Noyes,  g 
Robertson,  g 
Bosseter,  g 


Stnart,  g 
Tunell,  (7 
Williams,  u 


(9) 


Advanced  SUtistics.    DM.    (U) 
(Course  withdrawn.) 


Db.  Houbwich. 


Advanced  Political  Economy. 


Alschuler,  a 
Arnold,  u 
Carpenter, « 
Domsife«  a 
Edmonson, « 
Friedman,  J.,  a 
Gallion, 
Gleason,  a 


Greenbanm,  a 
Hughes,  « 
Jones, 
Jordon,  a 
Earpen,  u 
Kelso, 
Kern,  a 
— Leyinson, 


DM.    (la) 
Pbofessob  Milleb. 

Lewis,  u 
McClintock,  u 
Oescbger,  u 
Robertson,  g 
Rosseter,  g 
Sterens,  a 
Stone,  u 
Wbitaker,  (24) 


Economic  and  Social  History.    DM.    (2) 

Pbofessob  A.  C.  Milleb. 

— BaU,ff  —Hardy,  a  Mitchell,  a  (4) 

Barrett,  D.C.,0 


Seminar  in  Finance. 


DM.    (20) 

Pbofessob  A.  C.  Milleb. 


Harding,  g 
—Hardy,  g 
Mimon,i7 


Tonell,  17 
Whitaker,  g 


Willis,  g 
Winston,  g 


(7) 


Railway  Transportation.    DM.    (12) 


Mb.  Hill. 


(Course  withdrawn.) 
Descriptive  Political  Economy. 


Atwood,  a 
Caraway, « 
Chace,  u 

—Freeman,  Mar.,  a 
— Oeorge, 
— Graves,  a 
— Grayes,  L.,  a 
—Hamilton,  a 
Heil,u 


Hoebeke,  u 
Howard,  u 
— Hatchings,  a 
Hyman,  a 
—Jackson,  C,  a 
Johnson,  F.,  u 
—Jones,  N.,  tt 
Leonard, 
Livingston,  a 


DM.    (IB) 

Mb.  Closson. 

Macomber,  a 

— Moore,  C,  a 

Palmer, 

-Rogers,  g 

Sherman,  a 

Stewart, 

—Stuart, 

— ^Williston,  tt 

Woods,  tt  (27) 


Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (3) 

Mb.  Clossom. 


Barrett,  D.  C,  g 
Calvert,  g 
Forrest,  (7 
Franklin,  g 


Harding,  (7 
Jade,  g 
— Levinson, 
Million,  g 


Monroe,  g 
Robertson,  g 
Rosseter,  g 
Stuart,  g 


in.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
(Students,  55 ;  course  registrations,  77.) 


Comparatiye  Politics. 
DM.    (12) 

— BaU,a 
Barnard,  a 
—Benson, 
—Daniels,  g 
Davis,  g 


American  State  Government. 
HsAD  Pbofessob  Judsor . 


Heim,  g 
Hughes,  tt 
Karpen,  tt 
—Montgomery,  g 
Noyes,  g 


Page,  a 
— Scofleld,  g 
-Soott,  ff 
Squire,  9 
— Strawn,  tt 


115) 


International  Law. 


The  Law  of  War.    DM.    (22) 
Hbad  Pbofessob  Judsoiv. 


Alden,  g 
Caraway,  tt 
—Daniels,  g 
Edmondson,  tt 
Fertig,  g 

Special  Research. 

— Tunnioliff,  H.,  g 


—Glover,  g 
Harding,  (7 
Hastings,  g 
Howard,  tt 
Hughes,  tt 


Earpen,  tt 
Paterson,  tt 
Roosa,  tt 
-—Squire,  ir 
Wilson,  W.  O., 


(15) 


Head  Pbofessob  Judson. 


Institutes  of  Roman  Law.    DM. 


Barnard,  a 
Dorman,  g 


Howard,  tt 
Johnson,  tt 


(32) 

Db.  Fbeuwd. 
—Tunnioliff,  g        (5) 


Administrative  Law.    DM.    (51) 


—Barton,  g 
Barnard,  a 
Bassett,  a 
—Benson, 
Calvert,  g 
Carroll,  a 


Dorman,  g 
—Fogg,  a 
Heim,  17 
Hill, 
Moran, 
Rice, 


Geography  of  Europe.    Repeated. 


(12) 


Campbell,  tt 
— Crandall,  g 
Curtis,  tt 
Flint,  a 
Frutohey,  a 


Grant,  g 
— Hay,  tt 
Kern,  a 
McKeen, 


Db.  Fbeuitd. 

Roosa,  tt 

— Scott,  g 

— Tonnicliff ,  H.,  g 

Yoigtftt 

Wilson,  W.O., 

—Wood,  g  (18) 


DM.     (71) 
Mb.  Conobb. 

Pooley,  o 
Thornton* 
Waterbury,  a 
Watt,  (13) 


Socialism.    DM.    (7) 

Hoebeke,  tt  Million,  g 

Howerth,  g 


Db.  Vbblen. 
Winston,  g  (4) 


The  Physical,  Historical,  and  Political  Geography  of 
South  and  Central  America.    DM.    (73) 

Mb.  Conqeb. 
Dibell,a  Eastman,  tt  Hessler,  (3) 
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IV.    HISTORY. 
(Students,  196;  oourae  re^trationa,  244.) 

The  History  of  Europe  in  the  XIX.  Century  from 
1815  (continued).    DM.    (40) 

Head  Pbof£ssor  von  Holst. 


—Adams,  J. 
—Adams,  V.,  a 
Aldexk,g 
— ^Atrwater,  g 
—Baldwin,  A.,  a 
Baldwin,  J.,  g 
—Ball,  F.,  g 
Clarke,  H.  T.,  a 
— Crandall,  g 
— Daniels,  (f 
Davis,  W.,  g 
Dorman,  g 
— Durbin,  g 
Eastman, « 
Ferti«,  g 
Franklin,  g 


— Gilpatrick,  u 
— Glover,  g 
—Hardy,  g 
Harris,  (7 
Hastings,  g 
— Helmer,  g 
Hobart,  u 
Hoxie,  g 
Jnde,  g 
Learned,  (7 
MacLean,  g 
Maontel,  g 
—Mats, 

— McCasky,  H.,  g 
Million,  i; 
Pafire,ff 


Pike,  a 
—Pratt,  g 
—Pierce,  L.,  u 
Robertson,  g 
Rullkoetter,  g 
Schoolcraft,  g 
— Squire, 
— Strawn,  u 
Thompson,  g 
Todd,u 
—Van  Vliet,  u 
Willis,  g 
Winston,  g 
— Wolcott,  g 
Wood,  H.,  g 
Wyckoflf,  g 


(«) 


Seminar:   American  or  Modern  European    History 
(continued).    DM.    (53) 

Head  Profbssob  von  Holst. 


—Adams,  V.,  a 

Alden^g 

— Crandall,  R.,  g 

— Daniels,  L.,  g 

Davis,  W.,  g 

Dorman,  g 


Fertig^g 
Franklin,  9 
—Glover,  Ethel,  g 
Hastings,  g 
—Helmer,  g 


Learned,  g 
Page,^ 
—Squire,  g 
— Willard,  g 
—Wolcott,  g 


(16) 


Seminar:    English  History  (continued).    The  Early 
Angevin  Period.    DM.    (50) 

Professob  Terry. 


Baldwin,  9 
— Knox,  (7 
MaoLean,  g 


—McCasky,  g 
Rullkoetter,  g 
— Scofield,  g 


Thompson,  J.,  g 
Whittaker,  g  (8) 


The    Feudal    Period   (continued).     Feudal   France. 
DM.    (29)  Professor  Terry. 


— Adams,  J., 
—Adams,  V.,  a 
— Atwater,  g 
Baldwin,  g 
—Ball,  F.,  g 
— Barton,  (f 
—Boomer, « 
— Crandall,  ir 
Fertig,^ 
Franklin,  (7 


—Gilpatrick,  u 
Goldberg,  a, 
Harris,  g 
Heim,  g 
Hessler, 
— Knox,  g 
Looney,  a 
—MacLean,  g 
MacLean,  g 
Manntel,  g 


Noyes,  g 
Robertson,  g 
— Rogers,  g 
Rosseter,  g 
Rullkoetter,  g 
Thompson,  g 
Whitaker,  g 
Winston,  a 
—Wolcott,  g 
Wyckoff ,  g 


(30) 


The  History  of  Israel  (continued).    The  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (9) 

AssooiATB  Professor  Qoodspeed. 

^See  Dept  of  Semitics,  Course  No.  32.) 


The  Mediaeval  Period  (repeated).  DM.  (1)  Section  A. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 


—Austrian,  D., 
Brown,  K,  a 
—Butler,  E.,  a 
Evans,  a 
Flanders,  a 
Flint,  a 
Freeman,  a 
—Freeman,  a 
Grote. 
—Guthrie,  a 
Harris,  a 
Hill, 


Hoyt,  a 
Janssen,  a 
Jones,  R.  L., 
— Lenington,  a 
— Loesch,  a 
Logie,  u 
Mandeyille,  a 
Meloy.  a 
Merrifleld,  a 
— Messick,  a 
Pershing,  a 
Rayoroft, « 


—Rice,  a 

—Scott,  L.,  o 

— Seavey,  a 

Smith,  H.,  a 

Suite,  a 

— TeUer,  C,  a 

—Thompson,  a 

Walling,  a 

— Werkmeister,  a 

Woods,  a 

Wooley,  a  (36) 


The  Mediaeval  Period  (repeated).  DM.  (1)  Section  B. 

Mr.  Conger. 


—Anderson,  8.  B.,  a   Ebersole,  Amos,  a       Mulford, 
Brookings,  Gauss,  Smith,  H.,  a 

Campbell,  a  Graves,  R,  a 


(8) 


The  Modern  Period  (repeated).    DM. 


(2)   Section  A. 
Mr.  Conger. 


—Ball,  F.,  a 
—Ball,  H.,  a 
Black, 
GhoUar,  u 
CJoy,  a 
Curtis,  u 
Ebersole, « 
Edmonson, « 
Enelow,  a 


—Ferguson, 
— Fraaeur,  a 
—Goldsmith,  a 
Graves,  R.,  a 
—Hewitt,  H.  E.,  a 
Kern,  a 
Lackner,  a 
Law,  a 
Lester,  I.,  a 


Linn,  a 
Minnick,  a 
Peabody,  a 
Randall,  a 
Simpson,  B.,  a 
-Skimn,a 
Trumbull,  a 
—Werkmeister,  a  (28) 


The   History   of  Ancient  Greece  (continued).    The 
Age  of  Pericles.    DM.    (17) 

Dr.  Wirth. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 


The  Modem  Period.    DM.    (2) 


Abemethy,  a 
— Apps,  a 
Beach,  a 
—Bean, 
Breeden,  a 
Bums,  a 
Bushnell,a 
Coy,  a 
—Currier,  a 
Deffenbaugh, a 
—Fish,  L.,  a 
— Harding,  a 
— Hutchings,  a 
Hyman,  a 
— Ide,  a 


— Johnston*  a 
—Kane,  u 
—Keen,  E.,  a 
Kienzle,  a 
Lackner,  a 
Linn,  a 
—Moore,  a 
Mosser,  a 
— Nesbit,  g 
Palmer, 

Patterson,  T.,  a 
Payne,  a 
— Peiroe,  a 
Peterson,  a 


Section  B. 

Mr.  Cattbrall. 

— Pierce,  F., 
—Piper,  a 
Riordan, 
Russell,  a 
Salinger,  a 
Sawyer, 
Shutterly,  a 
Sincere,  a 
Steigmeyer,  a 
—Stephens, 
—Stuart, 
—Sweet, 

—Thompson,  H.,  a 
—Winston,  A„  a 

(iS> 
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The  Protestant  Reformation  and 
DM.    (4) 


the  Religious  Wars. 
Mb.  Cattebaix. 


Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life.    M.    Ist 


V.    ARCHEOLOGY. 
(Studenta,  20;  course  reffistrations,  20.) 

Introduction  to  Classical  Archeology.    DM.    (1) 

Pbofessob  Tarbell. 


Atwater,  C,  g 

— Fumess,  u 

Mather,  S.,  g 

— Backufl, 

— Ctettys,  u 

—Morgan,  a 

—Blaine,  g 

— Hosford,  F.,  g 

Owen,  E.,  g 

Brandt,  u 

r-Hntchinson,  J.,  g 

—Payne,  g 

Ghaee,  g 

—Hutchinson,  K.,y 

Sanford,  g 

Cobb.y 

Jones,  g 

Washburn,  g 

-Davis,  J., 

—Kerr,  u 

(20) 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

(Students,  87 ;  course  registrations,  117.) 

Social  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Psychology.    DM. 


(25) 

Head  Pbofessob  Si 

Anderson,  d 

—Favor, 

Raymond,  g 

Dye,d 

Forrest,  g 

Spooner,  d 

Dunn,  g 

— Lutrell,  u 

—Starr,!? 

Echlin,  g 

—Montgomery,  g 

Tompkins,  g 

Ewing,  d 

Moore,  g 

Wyant,  d 

(15) 

Problems  of  Social  Stetics.    DM.    (27) 

Head  Pbofessob  Small. 


—Clark,  w 
Forrest,  g 
Matzinger,  d 
Monroe,  (? 


Raymond,  g 
Read,  d 
—Starr,  g 
Stutsman,  g 


— ^Tanner,  g 
Thurston,  g 
Young,  d. 


(11) 


Seminar :  Problems  of  Social  Dynamics.    DM.    (28) 
Head  Pbofessob  Small. 

—Clark,  g  Howerth,  (?  Thomas,  9 

— ^Davies,  g  Raymond,  g  Thurston,  g 

Fulcomer,  g  Sanders,  g  Vincent,  g 

(Jow,  g  Steelman,  d  West,  g  (18) 

Hastings,  g 

Seminar :  Orgranizations  for  Promoting  Social  Wel- 
fare.   DM.    (U) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 
Braker,  d  Lockhart,  d  Steelman,  d 

Cressey,  d  —Scott,  g  Stutsman,  g  (7) 

Fulcomer,  g 


Term.    (31) 


—Anderson,  E.,  a 

— Crookham, 

Jude,  g 

Bachman,  a 

Dibell,  a 

— Maynard,  u 

Brown,  a 

—Baker,  a 

Drew,  a 

— McClintock,  a 

Gill,d 

Baldwin. 

—Ferguson, 

McNeal,a 

Hatch,  d 

— Beatty,  u 

— Haft,i* 

—Pratt,  A.,  g 

Hobbs,  d 

—Bennett,  a 

—Hale,  B.,  a 

— Reddy,  a 

Hughes,  d 

Brandt,  u 

— Hannan, 

—Robinson,  I.,  u 

Jackson,  d 

Campbell,  a 

Harris.  N.,  g 

Sampsell,  a 

Coleman,  a 

Hoxie,  g 

— Scovel,tt 

Economic 

— Cosgrove,  a 

— Hurlbut,  a 

-Walls,  a              (30) 

me 

Associate  Pbofessob  Hekdebson. 
Myhrman,  d  Steelman,  d 

Putnam,  g  Stewart, 

Rhapstock,  d  —Thompson,  T.,  d 

Robinson,  d  Whyte,  a 

Smith,  d  Williams,  a  (16) 


Economical  and  Government  Agencies  for  Advance- 
ment of  General  Welfare.    M.    Ist  Term.    (32) 
Associate  Pbofessob  Heio^ebsok. 
—Starr,  g  Thornton, 

Matzinger,  d  Sweet,  g  Yreeland,  d  (7) 

Read,d 

Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 
Forces.    M.    2d  Term.    (33) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 
Browne,  a  Myhrman,  d  Whyte,  a 

Eaton,  d  Schlo6ser,d  Williams,  a  (6) 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defectives.    M 

(or  MM).    2d  Term.    (16) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Hendebson. 


Dexter,  d 
Eastman, « 
Gale,  u 
Gill,d 
Hobart,  u 


Hubbard,  a 
Hughes,  d 
Johnson,  a 
Matzinger,  d 
Read,  d 


—Thompson,  d 
Yreeland,  d 
Williams,  a 
Wright,  a  (U) 


Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.    DM.    (10) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Talbot. 
Clark,  g  (1) 

Sanitary  Aspects   of  Water,  Food,  and    Clothing. 

DM.    (12)  Assistant  Pbofessob  Talbot. 

— Chafln,  —Packer,  tt  Yeomans,  (4) 

Osgood,  tt 

Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.    DM.    (1) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Stabb. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Physical  Anthropology.    Laboratory  Work.  DM.  (2) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Stabb. 
Campbell,  g  MiUer,  g  Thomas,  g  (4) 

—Fulcomer, 

Ethnology.    DMMandDM.    (5) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Stabb. 
Dunn,  g  Morgan,  T., «  — Shreve,  a 

—Fulcomer,  —Noble,  a  Stutsman,  0  (S) 

Matsinger,  d  Raymond,  g 

The  Settlement  Movement  and  Similar  Methods  of 
Amelioration.    M  (or  MM).     1st  Term.     (39) 

Db.  M.  West. 
(CJourse  withdrawn.) 

M.    2d  Term. 


The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Society. 

(40)  Db.  M.  West. 

Forrest,  g  Wyant,  d 


(2) 
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Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.    DM. 

(37)  Mr.  Vincent. 

— ^A^rter,  u                HopkinB,  u  — ^Runyonf  a 

Atwood,  a                   Johnson,  a  Steelman,  d 

— Foster,  tt                  — Purcoll.tt  Woods,  u                 (9) 

The  Historical  Sociologies.  DM.    (30) 
(Course  withdrawn.) 


Db.  Thomas. 


VII.    COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 
(Students,  10 ;  coarse  resristration,  10.) 
The  Hebrew  Religion.    DM.    (2)    (also  VIII-50). 

Associate  Propessoe  Goodspeed. 
Beyl,  d  Gk>ldber8r>  a  Lemon,  d 

Brewster,  d  Haigazian,  d  — Marot,  g 

Coffin,  g  Leiser,  u  Sherman,  a  (10) 

Crewdson, 

Vin.    SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
(Students,  47 ;  coarse  registration,  82.) 
Early  Old  Testament  Traditions.    DM.    (47) 

Head  Propessor  Harper. 
Baird,  d  Frantz,  d  Mebane,  d 

Borden,  d  —Gray,  Murray,  d 

— Breyfogle,  u  Haigazian,  d  Rapp,  d 

Davidson,  d  Jones,  d  Sayrs,  d 

Ewing,  d  Lisk,  d  Sherman,  g 

Farr,  d  Logan,  d  Williams,  d  (18) 

Arabic  History,  Geography,  and  Commentary.    DM. 

(91)  Head  Propp^ssor  Harper. 

Baird.  d  Jones,  H.,  d  — Mendenhall,  g 

Farr,  d  —Knox,  g  Rapp,  d 

— Gray,  Logan,  d  Sherman,  g  (11) 

Jaffa,  g  Mebane,  d 


Biblical  Aramaic.    M.    2d  Term.    (66) 

Associate  Propessor  Price. 

Coon,  d  Leiser,  u  Vamey,  d 

Farr,  d  (4) 

Hebrew  Lexicography  (Seminar).    DM.    (96) 

Associate  Propessor  Price. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (32) 

Associate  Propessor  Goodspeed. 
—Breyfogle,  u  Guard,  d  — Mendenhall,  g 

— Chafin,  Mauntel,  i;  Oeschger,  u  (7> 

—Gray, 

History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion.    DM.    (50) 

Associate  Propessor  Goodspeed. 
(See  Comparative  Religion,  Course  No.  2.) 

Selected  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.    DM.    (75) 
Associate  Propessor  Harper. 


Rapp,  d 

Walker,  g  (7) 


Haigazian,  d  Jones,  g 

Howard,  d  Mebane,  d 

Jaffa,  d 

Semitic  Seminar.    DM.    (102) 

Associate  Propessor  Harper. 
Berry,  d  Jaffa,  y  Walker,  g  (4) 

Howard,  d 

Deuteronomy  — Sight  Reading.    IstTerm.    J^  M.    (8) 

Dr.  Crandall. 
Frantz,  d  Stairs,  d  Vamey,  d  (4> 

Sherman,  g 

Jeremiah  — Sight  Reading.    2d  Term.    >i  M.    (14) 

Dr.  Crandall. 
Stairs,  d  Vamey,  d  (4> 


Talmud.    M.    IstTerm.    (57) 
(Course  withdrawn.) 


Frantz,  d 
Sherman,  g 


Propessor  HiRscH.         Hebrew  Syntax.    Special.    DM. 


Selected  Readings  from  Arabic  Authors. 

Propessor  Hirsch. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Advanced  Syriac.    DM.    (69) 

Propessor  Hirsch. 
Baird,  d  Jones,  d  Mebane,  d  (4) 

Howard,  d 

Special  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetical 
Books.    M.    Ist  Term. 

Associate  Propessor  Price. 
Coon,d  Stairs,  d  Vamey,  d  (4) 

Lieiser,  tt 

Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (40) 

Associate  Propessor  Price. 
Beyl,  d  Farr,  d  Patrick,  d 

— ^Breyfogle,  u  Fisk,  d  Starkweather,  d 

Gafle,d  Joseph,  d  Wright,  d  (10) 

Chalmers,  d 


Criswell,  d 
Fletcher,  d 
Fox,  d 


Hanson,  d 
Kingsley,  d 
Meigs,  d 


Dr.  Crandall. 
Stairs,  d 
Williams,  d 
Wright,  d  (9) 


IX.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 
(Students,  69  ;  course  registrations,  96.) 


New  Testament  Greek. 


DM.    (1) 

Head  Propessor  Burton. 


Anderson,  O.,  d 
Anderson,  J.,  d 
Bale,d 
Behan,  d 
Beyl,  J.,  d 
Breed,  d 
Bunyard,  d 
Coggins,  d 
Crawford,  d 
Cressey,  d 
Davidson,  d 
Haston,  d 


Hobbs,  d 
Higgins,  u 
Jackson,  d 
Jamison,  d 
Jones,  A.,  d 
Jones,  H.,  d 
Kingsley,  d 
KJellin,d 
Meigs,  d 

— Mendenhall,  A., 
Morgan,  d 
Murray,  d 


Newcomb,  d 
Osgood,  tt 
Patrick,  d 
Purinton,d 
Rhapstook,  d 
Smith,  d 
Snow,  d 
Spickler,  d 
Spoooer,  d 
Stark,  d 
Tustin,  d 


(») 
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Epistle  to  the  Romans. 


DM.    (33) 

Head  Professor  Burton. 


Aitchison,  d 

Goodspeed,  g 

Stair,  d 

Wood,!? 

Atchley,  d 

Li8k,d 

Vamey,  d 

Chapin,  d 

LfOgan,  d 

Watson,  d 

Research  Work 

Coon,  d 

Sayre,  d 

Woodruff,  d 

(13) 

Goodman,  d 

Fowler,  g 

Sanskrit  (continued).    DM.    (5) 

Associate  Professor  Buck. 

(1) 


Associate  Professor  Buck. 
Linsoott,  g  Owen,  W.  B.,  g       (3) 


Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (31). 

Head  Professor  Burton. 


Chapin,  d 

Fi8h,d 

Hurley,  d 

Coon,  d 

GkK>dman,  d 

Vamey,  d 

Dye,d 

Herrick,  d 

(8) 

Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    DM.    (12) 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 


Allen,  C,  d 
Anderson,  d 
Anderson,  J.,  d 
Behan,  d 
Beyl,  d 
Braker,  d 
Bruce,  d 
Bunyard,  d 
Case,  d 
Coffgins,  d 
Darldson,  d 


Dickerson,  d 
Henry,  d 
Hobbs,  d 
Jackson,  d 
Jordan,  d 
Morgan,  d 
Newcomb,  d 
Patchell,  d 
Purinton,  d 
Rhapstock,  d 


Stioemaker,  d 
Smith,  d 
Snow,  d 
Spooner,  d 
Tustin,  d 
Watson,  d 
Wilkin,  d 
WillianiB,  d 
Wood,d 
Young,  d 


(81) 


Gospel  of  Luke.    DM.    (27) 

Associate  Professor  Mathews, 

Borden,  d  Lake,  d  Milligan,  d 

Breed,  d  Lisk,  d  Stark,  d 

Ewing,  d 


(7) 


Septuagint.    Rapid  Reading  of  Selected  Portions. 

DM.    (44)  Dr.  Arnolt. 

Stairs,  d  (1) 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.    DM.    (8) 

Dr.  Arnolt. 
Milligan,  d  (1) 


X.    SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 

(Students,  11 ;  course  registration,  14.) 

Comparative    Grammar   of  Greek    and  Latin  (con- 
tinued).   M.    1st  Term.    (2) 

Associate  Professor  Buck. 


(7) 


Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Grammar. 
M.    2d  Term.    (3) 

Associate  Professor  Buck. 
Erickson,  g  Shipley,  g  Wood,  F.  A.,  g        (3) 


—Adams,  A-,  g 

—Jones,  g 

Shipley,  g 

— Bartlett,  g 

—Jones,  J.,  g 

Wood,y 

Erickson,  g 

XI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
(Students,  77 ;  course  registration,  89.) 


The  Greek  Drama  (Seminar). 


—Bartlett,  g 
— Blaine,  g 
Erickson,  g 


—Faulkner,  g 
Jones,  A.,  g 
Kmse,  i; 


DM.    (25) 

Professor  Shoret. 

Paschal,  g 
— Wier,  g 


(8) 


Homer,  JZiod.    DM.    (18) 


Adkinson,  a 
Bailey,  g 
— Baird,  a 
—Baldwin,  a 
— BartleU,  g 
BUss,  C,  a 
Brown,  J.,  a 
— Browne,  a 
— Burkhalter,  a 
Chamberlin,  a 
— Coolidge,  a 
Ebersole,  a 


-Ford,  a 
—Hill,  K, 
Ickes,  a 
—Jackson,  a 
-Kells,a 
— Loesch,  a 
Logie,  u 
Matthias,  g 
— Mcintosh,  g 
Mitchell,  a 
Moffatt,  u 
—Osborne,  a 


Professor  Shoret. 

—Payne,  g 
Pienkowsky,  a 
—Radford,  a 
Suite,  a 
—Spray,  a 
— lliompson,  E..  a 
Trumbull,  a 
Washburn,  g 
—Wier,  g 
—Winston,  a 
—Wright,  a  (») 


Plato,  Protagoras  and  Euthyphro.    DM.    (7) 

Professor  Tarbell. 


Atwater,  C,  g 
— Bumham,  g 
Domsife,  a 


Drew,  a 
— Earle,  g 
GK>odman,  a 


Owen,  (7 
Peterson,  a 
— Porterfield,  u 


W 


Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology.    DM.    (12) 

Professor  Tarbell. 
(See  Department  of  Archaeology,  Course  Na  1.) 


Euripides.    DM.    (24) 


Assistant  Professor  Castle. 


Bailey,  g 
— Bartlette, 
Cobb,  y 
Erickson,  g 
Higgins,  a 


—Hutchinson,  g 
Mather,  g 
Matthias,  g 
—Payne,  g 


Sanford,  g 
Scblicher,  g 
Washburn,  g 
— Woodbum,  g     (IS) 


Xenophon,  Memorabilia;  Plato,  Apology  of  Socrates. 
AssisTAirr  Professor  Castle. 


DM.    (2) 

Black, 
Burkhalter, 
Domsife,  a 
Hale,  W.,  u 
Herschberger,  F.,  a 


Johnson,  u 
Mclntyre,  a 
Pienkowsky,  a 
Robinson,  a 


— Sealey,  a 
— Teflft,  CI 
Tooker,  a 
Wildman,  a 


m 
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Homer,  Tliad  (Books  I-III).   Review  of  Greek  Gram- 


mar.   DM. 
— ^Boan, 
— Orayes,  M.,  a 
— ^Harding,  a 
— Hunt,  u 

Special  Work. 
France,  (7 


(1) 

Rughf  a 
Simpson,  a 
— Tefft,  a 


Mr.  W.  B.  Owen. 
Yaugban,  F.,  a 
Winston,  a 
Yust,  g  (10) 


(1) 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
(Stndenta,  153;  oourse  registration,  173.) 
Plautus.    DM.    (9) 


Aber.  ir 
— ^Adams,  A.,  g 
Atwater,  g 
— Blaine,  g 
— ^Brown,  u 
Chase,  g 
Cobb,  g 
— Earle,  g 


Head  Professor  Hale. 
— Prazeur,  a  Mather,  g 


Paschal,  g 

— -Ramsdoll, 

Sanford,  g 

Schlicher,  g 

Shipley,  g 

Washburn,  g 

— Woodbum,  g      (24) 


—Gilbert,  g 

Gtordis,  g 

— Hosford,  g 

HuBsey,  g 

— ^Hutchison,  g 

Jones.  A.,  g 

— -MacCracken,  g 

Seminar  3;  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Verb  (continued).    DM.    (36) 

Head  Professor  Hale. 
Aber,  g  —Hosford,  g  Paschal,  g 

Bailey,  g  Hnssey,  g  Schlicher,  g 

Chase,  g  Erase,  g  Shipley,  g  (11) 

Gordis,  g  — Lovell,  g 

Horace  (Book  II.  of  Epistles)  and  Quintilian.    DM. 

(13)  Professor  Chandler. 

Amlie,  g  — Getty s,  u                  Matthias,  g 

— Bennett,  a  — Hubbard,  a              McNeal,  a 

— ^Earle,  g  —Lewis,  «                   Moffatt,  tt 

— ^Fish,  a  — Lewis,  S.,  tt              — Ramsdell, 

— Freeman,  a  MacC^racken,  g           —Woodbum,  g      (15) 

Tacitus  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    (35) 

Professor  Chandler. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Cicero  (de  Senectute);   Livy  (Books  I.  and  II.);  the 
Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM.    (4c) 

Assistant  Professor  Miller 
— ^Anderson,  a  —Graves,  a  Myhrman,  d 

Arbogast,  a  Griswold,  a  — Neal,  a 

— ^Atwater,  g  Hale,  u  —O'Brien,  a 

— Backus,  Harms,  a  — Gsbome,  a 

Broek,  a  — Harris,  a  — Piper,  a 

Barkhalter,  —Hunt,  E.,  u  — Seavey,  a 

— Chamberlin,  a         —Kennedy,  a  Shallies, 

DaTis,  a  —Lester,  a  —Teller,  a 

— ^Dnmke.  a  —Miller,  Ethel,  a        Walker,  a 

Ebenole,  a  —Miller,  Elsie,  a        —Wright,  a  (31) 

— Feilchenfeld,  a 

Horace  (Odea);  Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Literature. 

DM.  (6b)         Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Bishop,  a  —Hewitt,  a                  Roggy, 

Coleman,  a  — HiU,                          — Swartz,  a 

— Coolidge,  a  — Kells,  a                     Trumbull,  a 

Drew,  a  Lowy,  a                      — Wier,  g 

— Oatsert,a  Mandel.  a                    Yust,^                   (17) 

Hering,  a  —Manning,  a 


Cicero  (de  Senectute);   Livy  (Books  I.  and  II);   the 
Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM.    (4d) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Moore. 


Campbell,  a 

Hopkins,  a 

Payne,  a 

Dans,  a 

Hoyt,  a 

Roby,  a 

Gilchrist,  a 

Lipsky,  a 

Shreye,  a 

(^ant,  a 

Loeb,  a 

—Thompson,  H.,  a 

Hagey,  a 

—Martin,  a 

( 

(H) 

Terence  (Phormio);  Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agricola); 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM.    (5b) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Moore. 


—Anderson,  E.,  a        Freeman,  J,,  a 


Baker,  E.,  a 
—Baker,  G.,  a 
—Bean, 
—Beers,  E.,  a 
Breeden,  W.,  a 
BushneU,  a 
Capen,  a 
Dunning,  a 


Frutchey,  a 
—Harding,  a 
Herschberger,  a 
Hnrlburt, 
Johnson,  F.,  u 
—Kane,  u 
Loyett,  a 
McGee,  a 


— Mcintosh,  g 
Merrifield,  a 
Moore,  R.,  a 
Robinson,  a 
Salinger,  a 
— Stahl, 
White,  a 
Wildman,  a 


(28) 


Terence  (Phormio);  Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agricola); 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM.    (5c) 

Mr.  Walker. 


Bachman,  a 
—Baldwin,  a 
—Ball,  F.,  a 
-Ball,  H.,  a 
— CrandaU,  a 
Gullen,  a 
Dougherty,  a 

— Eldred,  a 
Garyer.  a 
Geselbracht,  a 
Glascock, 
Hayward,  a 
—Kennedy,  a 
— Lenington,  a 

Mentzer,  a 
Roby,  a 
Rugh,  a 
Thach,  a 
Yaughan, a 
Wescott,  a             (2 

Virgil  (JEneid). 

DM.     (2) 

Mr.  Walker. 

Bowers, 
Dickerson, 
— Dumke,  a 

Glascock, 

— Kirkwood,  g 

Myhrman,  d 

Simpson,  B.,  a 
Simpson,  E.,  a 
-Stahl,                   ( 

Cicero  (Letters). 

DM.     (7) 

Mr.  Cordis. 

Amlie,  y 
— Beatty,  u 

— Crookham,  a 
-Klock,  u 

Looney,  a 
Wieland,                 ( 

(9) 


(6) 


Xni.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 
(Students,  103 ;  course  registrations.  111.) 

Elementary  French  (continued).   DM.    (2)    Section  B. 
Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 

Breeden,  a  Bering,  a  Schoenfeld,  a 

Broek,  a  —Kerr,  u  Shutterly,  a 

Calhoun,  a  — Lutrell,  u  Smith,  H..  a 

— Candee,  a  McClenahan,  a  Smith,  K..  u 

— Conrath,  McKinley,  a  — Stagg,  a 

—CrandaU,  a  Mentser,  a  Todd,  u 

Deffenbaugh,  a  Riordan,  Wieland,  (22) 

Geselbracht,  a 

French.    History  of  the  Literature  from  the  origin  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century.    DM.    (8) 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 
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Old  French  Literature  Seminar. 

AssisTAirr  Professor  Bergeron. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 
French.    Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    DM. 
(11)  Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 

(Course  withdrawn.) . 
Modem  French  Literature  Seminar. 

Assistant  Professor  Bbr(3eron. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 
Elements  of  French  Literature.    DM.    (14a) 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 


Brandt,  u 
—Fitzgerald, 


Muneon,  J.,  g 
—Shire,  a 


(7) 


—Austrian,  C, 
-Austrian,  D., 
— Bigelow,  J.,  a 

French.    Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation.    DM.  (5) 
Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 

— Ballou,  a  — Foster,  u 

-Bennett,  a  —Goldsmith,  a 

— Bigelow,  — Griswold,  a 

— Casteel,  Ghdn,  a 

— Cook,  tt  — ^Hannan, 

—Cooke,  a  Jones,  u 

— Eberhart,  a  —Martin,  a 

—Ely,  a  McNeal,  a 

Spanish. 


Nelson,  S.  A.,  a 

— Eew, 

— Sherwin,  u 

Smith,  a 

Taylor,  g 

Waterbury,  a 

Weston,  (28) 


Classic  and  Modem  Dramatists.    DM.  (21) 
Mr.  Howland. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

lUlian.    History  of  Italian  Literature.    DM.    (29) 

Mr.  Rowland. 
—Austrian,  Murphy,  g 

Munson,  g 

Italian.    Dante,  L' Inferno.    DM. 


— Witkowsky,  g      (4) 


Neflf.y 

Elementary  French  (continued). 


(32) 

Mr.  Howland. 
(1) 
DM.    (2)    Section  A. 
Mr.  Howland. 

— Patchell,  E.,  d 
—Smith,  S., 
Stevens,  a 
— Stratton, 
Stone,  u 
Thornton, 
Walker,  a 
Wiley,  a 


(26) 


Adkinson,  a  Hewitt,  Henry,  a 

—Anderson,  E.,  Hobart,  u 

Barlow,  —Hubbard,  a 

—Barnes.  Johnson,  R.,  u 

Campbell,  a  Jordan,  a  *¥f>M 

Chollar,  u  McClenahan,  a 

— ^Freeman,  G.,  a  — Moore,  a 

Gleason,  a  Morgan,  T.,  u 
Goodman,  a 

Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.    (14) 

Dr.  de  Poyen-Bbllislb. 
—Cutler,  g  —Jones,  g  Munson,  y  (3) 

Old  French  Texts.    DM.    (17) 

Dr.  de  Poyen-Bellislb. 
(OflPered  in  connection  with  Romance,  Course 
No.  14.) 
Old  French  Seminar. 


Special. 

Dr.  de 
-Cutler,  y                   Neff,^ 

Poykn-Bellisle. 
-Witkowsky,  g     (S) 

Elementary  French.    DM.    (1) 

Dr.dk 
— Apps,  a                    Greenbaum,  a 
Brooking,                    —Hay,  a 
Burkhalter,                 Linn,  a 
—Cornish,  a            .   — Matz, 
— Darrow,                   — McBee, 
— Dorman,                   Mulford, 
-Evans,  a                  — Neal,  E.,  a 

Poyen-Bellisli. 
—Oglevee,  a 
—Pierce, 
Roo8a,u 

Sincere,  a 

Walee,  a 

Yust,i;                  (a) 

Spanish.    DM.    (24) 

(Course  withdrawn.) 

Miss  Wallace. 

Spanish.    DM.    (27) 

(Course  withdrawn.) 

Miss  Wallace. 

Spanish.    DM.    (23) 

(Course  withdrawn.) 

Mlss  Wallace. 

—Cutler,  g 


Dr.  de  Poyen-Bellisle. 
—Witkowsky,  g  (2) 


XIV.    GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITKRATURES. 
(Students,  136;  course  registrations,  145.) 

German  Prose  Composition.    DM.    (28) 

Associate  Professor  Cutttno. 

—Adams,  g  —Greene,  Lowy,  a 

—Barnes,  — Holton,  Stnckrath, 

— Dana,  g  — Hubbard,  — Winston,  L.,  g 

—Darrow,  — Kuns,  —Young,  (11) 

Literary  Cooperation  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  (con- 
tinued).   DM.  (1) 

Associate  Professor  Cuttino. 
-Young,  (1) 

Early  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.    DM.    (34) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Cuttino. 

Barrett,  a  — Hurlbut,  a  —Oglevee,  a 

— Beardsley,  — Ide,  a  Peabody,  o 

Bliss,  C,  a  Jones,  u  —Perkins,  a 

Bliss,  G.,  a  — Kells,  a  —Pierce,  u 

—Browne,  a  —Kennedy,  — Porteifield,  u 

—Burkhalter,  a  Lisk,  d  Rothschild,  a 

Campbell,  J.  T.,  a       Looney,  a  Salinger,  a 

— Capen,  a  Lowy,  a  — Soovel,  u 

Clark,  H.  T.,  a  Mentser,  a  Sperans,  a 

— Crookham,  a  Mandel,  a  —Stuart, 

— ^Dana,  g  —Manning,  G.,  a  Wayman,  a 

Ebersole,  A., «  —Manning,  L.,  a  Webster, « 

— Eldrod,  a  McGillivray,  a  Wiley,  a 

Fesler,  a  Mentser,  a  Yarsembski,  a      (1^ 

Higgins,  a 

Old  High  German.    DM.    (6) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  ScHMiiyr-WABTEZf bebg. 

— Conrath,  Hadley,  g  —Winston,  g 

Fox,  a  —Jordan,  g  —Witkowsky,  g      (8) 

Fowler,  g  — Linfield,  g 
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Old  Norse.    DM.    (16) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Schmidt- Wabtenberq. 

— Jones,  g  Mnlflnger,  g  Wood,  g  (5) 

Kern,  g  Monfion,  g 

Old  Saxon.    DM.    (18) 

Assistant  Professor  Schmidt- Wartenberg. 

(5) 


MUton.    DM.    (17) 


—Jones,  g 

— Tiinfield,  i;  ' 

Wood,  (7                   1 

Kern,  i7 

Elementary  Course.    DMM.    (29) 

Mr.  Mulfinger. 

Davidson,  d 

— Outhrie,  a 

Thach,  o 

Diflrnan,  a 

Hales. 

Vanghan,  a 

Dorand,  a 

Hendrick,  d 

— Veeey. 

— Eberhart,  a 

—Hill, 

— WaUace,  a 

— Fergnson, 

— MacLean,  g 

-White, 

Fitzer, 

Mandeville,  a 

— Wilmarth, 

—Fitzgerald, 

—Nelson,  a 

Wooley,  a             (! 

Goble, 

Pomeroy,  a 

Intermediate  Course.    DM.    (30) 

Mr.  Mulfinger. 

AbeU, 

Evans,  a 

— Lovejoy,  a 

AUen,a 

—Finney,  a 

Norwood,  a 

—Anderson,  S.,  a 

-Fish,  a 

Peterson,  a 

Baker,  E.,  a 

GKlchrist,  a 

Rand,  a 

Beach,  a 

—Griffith, 

Richardson,  a 

Beors,a 

Hallingby. 

Sawyer, 

— Benson, 

Harris,  a 

—Shipley, 

Bond,  a 

Hopkins,  a 

-Skillin,  a 

Boms,  a 

Holshart,  u 

Stoigmeyer,  a 

— Brown,  p 

Hurlburt, 

—Teller,  a 

—Dougherty,  u 

Kienzle,  a 

Tolman,  a 

Dudley, « 

Knott, 

— WiUis.  u 

Dunning,  a 

Law,  a 

White,  a               (! 

Outline  Course 

in  Scandinavian  Literature     DM. 

Mr.  Dahl. 

Coffin,  y 

Jotinson,  v.,  u 

Moran,  u 

— Foye,  u 

Johnson,  d 

Murphy,  g 

Hollingby, 

— Krohn,  a 

—Parker, 

(28) 


(89) 


(9) 

Elementary  Course  in  Norwegian  (Danish).    DM. 

Mr.  Dahl. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 


rV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 
AND  RHETORIC. 

(Students,  338 ;  course  registrations,  450). 

Spenser's  **  Faerie  Queene."    DM.    (67) 

Professor  Moultom • 

— ^Anderson,  C,  g        —Krohn,  a 

— Boggs,  g  —Mason, 

— ^Brown,  g  Mathews,  u 

-^Brown,  L.,  u  Minnick,  a 

— ^Faddis,  Murphy,  g 

— Gibbs,  —Parker, 

— Oraham,  —Robinson, « 
—Keith,  g 


— Root,  u 
—Stiles,  a 
—Stone,  E., 
— Tnnnich'flP,  g 
Yaughan,  L.  B., 
Whyte,  a 
—Winston,  g         (22) 


AssooiATE  Professor  MoClintook. 


-Anderson,  g 
— Brown,  i; 
Beardsley,  g 
— Crotty,(^ 


Gaud,  g 
—Keith,  g 
— Provine,  g 
Putnam,  g 


—Radford,  g 
— Rickert,  g 
Yu8t,(7 


(11) 


Shakespeare:   the  Interpretation  of  Representative 
Plays  (Advanced).    DM.    (42  A) 

Associate  Professor  MoClintock. 


Fesler,  a 

—Graves,  £.  B.,  a 

—Graves,  L.  B.,  a 

Law,  a 

Leonard,  W., 

Lingle,  a 

—Manning,  a 

— McClintock,  A. J.,  a  — Stagg,  a 

McGlintock,  S.,  u       —Thomas,  a 


Allen,  a 

Barrett,  a 

Bond,  a 

— Browne,  A.,  a 

— Capen,  a 

Clark,  H.  T.,  a 

—Cornish,  a 

— Cosgrove,  a 

Davis,  P.,  a  McClintock,  S.,  u       —Thomas,  a  (28) 

Dibell,  a 

Old  English  (continued).    DM.    (24) 

Assistant  Professor  Blaokburn. 


McC^,  a 
—Osgood,  a 
Peabody,  a 
— Perkin,  S.,  a 
—Radford.  M.,  a 
Rand,  a 
Sampsell.  a 


—Allen,  g 
—Anderson, 
Beardsley,  g 
—Boggs,  g 
-Forrest,  g 
—Foye,  u 


— Daveni)ort, 
Gaud,  g 
— Gibbs, 
— Linfleld,  g 
— Love,  g 
— Maddooks,  g 


—Radford,  g 
—Reynolds,  g 
— Richert,  g 
—Stiles,  a 
Taylor,  g 
Youngdahl,  g 


(18) 


History  of  the  English  Language.    DM.    (55) 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn. 


Batt,  a 
Graves,  P.,  a 
—Johnston, 


—Kane, « 
— Nesbit,  g 
— Oglevee,  a 


^-Stuart, 
— Tryon,  g 
-Willis,  t» 


(9) 


English  Language  Seminar. 

Assistant  Professor  Blaokburn. 
— Brainard,  g  — Crotty,  g  Squires,  g  (3) 

History  of  the  Drama  in  England  from  1560  to  1642. 

DM.    (47) 

Assistant  Professor  Crow. 


— Aldrich, 
—Allen,  g 
—Beardsley, 
— Daveni>ort, 
— Engle, 
—Foye, « 
—Forrest,  g 
— Goodell.t* 


—Goodman, 
HeU,u 
Loeb,  a 
—Moore,  a 
—Moore,  E.,  g 
—Parker, 
Pike,  a 
— Rew,  flr 


—Reynolds,  g 
— Root,tt 
— Soovel, « 
— Sherwin,  u 
— StUes,  a 
—Walker,  F..  g 
— Weatherjow,  g 
Youngdahl,  g         (24) 


English  Literature  Seminar.    DM.    (36) 

Assistant  Professor  Crow. 


—Reynolds,  g 

— Weatherlow,  g     (7) 


—Brainard,  g  — Ramsdell, 

—Engle,  — Rew,  R.,  g 

HeU,tt 

Seminar:   Studies  in  the   Origins  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays.    DM.    (31) 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 
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Shakespeare:    the  Interpretation  of  Representative 
Plays.    DM.    (42B) 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 


-Baird,  M.,  a 
-Haft,  u 
-Hunt,  u 
-Kirlrwood,y 


— Lewis, « 
— Lewis,  S.,  tt 
Macomber,  a 


— Provine,  g 
— Tryon,  N., 
—Walls,  a 


(10) 


English  Literature.    DM.    (10)    Section  B. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 


Campbell,  u 

— Lovejoy,  a 

Schoenfield,  a 

-Oibbs, 

Palmer, 

—Scott,  a 

— HannoD, 

— Reddy,  a 

—Steed, 

Heyward,  a 

Rice, 

—Stuart, 

Jones, 

—Rice,  I.,  a 

Vauffhan,  F.,  a 

Lo^e,  u 

Roby,  a 

Wieland, 

(18) 


Seminar  in  Writing  (Appointments).    (8A) 

Mr.  Hbrrioe. 

— Jones,  g  — Rlckert,  g  — Stone,  g  (4) 

—Radford,  g 


Advanced  English  Composition. 


-Baird,  a 
—Ball,  F., 
— Beardsley. 
Brandt,  u 
Deffenbaugh,  a 
—Dougherty,  u 


Fulcomer, 
— GkxKiman, 
Hughes,  u 
-Kennedy,  a 
— Messick,  a 
—Noble,  a 


2DM.    (5) 

Mr.  Herrick. 

Patchell,d 

-Provine,  g 

— Stanton, 

—Steed, 

— Walker,  F.,y      (17) 


The  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Methods. 

DM.    (54  B) 

Mr.  Lewis. 


— ^Anderson,  C,  y 
Beardsley,  g 


— Crotty,  g 
— Reed,y 


— Roodhouse,  g 
Squire,  g  (6) 


Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.    DM.    (1) 

Mr.  Lewis. 


Arbogast,  a 
—Baldwin,  a 
—Barnard, 
Beers,  a 
Bums,  a 
Braam, 
—Cooke,  a 
Davis,  a 
— Dorman, 
Enelow,  a 
Fair,  a 

— Feilchenfeld,  a 
Finney,  a 


'  — Graves,  a 
Graves,  R.,  a 
— Grote, 
Hagey,  a 
Hessler, 
Hurlburt, 
Kienzle,  a 
Lester,  a 
McKeen, 
Meloy,  a 
Mulford, 
— O'Brien,  a 
—Pierce, 


Raster,  a 
Rudd,  a 
Rugh,  a 
Shutterly,  u 
Smith,  a 
Lester,  a 
—Tryon, 
Watt, 

— Werkmeister,  a 
Witt,  d 
Wooley,  P.,  a 
Yarzembski.  a      ( 


Argpimentative  Composition.    DM.    (3) 

Mr.  Lovett. 
(Course  withdrawn). 


The  Poetry  of  William  Wordsworth.    DM.    (32) 

Miss  Retnolds. 


Adkinson,  a 
Amlie,  y 
—Bates, 
Brown,  a 
Caraway,  u 
— Ckx>k,  i« 
—Davis, 

Dougherty  H.,  a 
— ^Dougherty,  M.,  u 


Fesler,  a 
— Graham, 
Hoebeke,  u 
— Hutchings,  a 
Hyman,  a 
— Ide,  a 
—Keith,  g 
—Kerr,  u 
— Kirkwood,  g 


—Mason, 
— Maynard,  u 
—Mitchell, 
—Pierce, 
—Roodhouse,  g 
. — ^Rowan, 
—Smith,  H.,  a 
Smith,  S.. 
Stevens,  a 


(27) 


English  Literature.    DM.    (10) 


Abemethy,  a 
—Anderson,  E., 
— ^Austrian,  a 
Bachman,  a 
Baker,  E.,  a 
Broek,  a 
Bums,  a 
—Butler,  a 
0>y,  a 
Cullen,  a 
—Evans,  a 
—Ford,  a 
— Goldsmith, 
—Grote, 


— Hay,  a 
Ickes,  a 
Jannsen.  a 
—Keen,  a 
Lackner,  a 
Linn,  a 
Liovett,  a 
Lynch, 
Mclntyre,  a 
Merrifield,  a 
—Miller,  Elsie,  a 
—Miller,  Ethel,  a 
Norwood,  a 


Section  A. 

Miss  Retnolds. 

Patterson,  a 

Pershing,  a 

—Piper,  a 

— Rew.  o 

Rubel,  a 

— Shire,  a 

—Smith,  S., 

— Spray,  a 

— Thompson,  E.,  a 

Tooker,  a 

We8cott,a 

White,  a 

—Winston,  a         (40) 


The  Art  School  of  English  Poets. 


DM.    (68) 
Mr.  Triogs. 


— Agerter,  H.,  u 
— Aldrich, 
—Anderson,  E., 
—Bates, 
— BeU,  a 
— Boggs,  g 
— Casteel, 
— Davenport, 
— Faddis, 
Flint,  J.,  a 


—Foster,  u 
— Freeman,  a 
— Gibbs, 
— Goodman, 
—Graham, 
— Hopkins,  u 
— Hubbard, 
—Hunt, « 
— Kennedy,  a 
— Krohn,  a 


Mathews,  u 
—Mitchell, 
— Porterfield,  w 
— Root,t* 
— Sherwin,  u 
— Stanton,  y 
— Stephens, 
—Wood,  g 
Woods,  a 


O) 


Nineteenth  Century  Literature.    DM. 


(52) 
Mr.  Trigos. 


—Bates, 
— Crotty,  g 
—Faddis, 
Henry,  17 
—Knott, 
LeiBer,ii 


— Love,  g 
— Marot,  g 
— Osgood,  a 
— Roodhouse,  g 
— Root,t* 


— Etowan, 
Squires,  g 
— Stanton,  g 
— ^Weatherlow,  g 
Woods,  a  (16) 


Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  of  Hamlet.    DM. 
(66)  Mrs.  Brainabd. 

— Rickert,  g  (5) 


— Engle, 
—Kellogg,  tt 


—Otis, 
— Rew,  y 
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English  Composition  (Advanced  Section).   DM.   (1 B) 
Messrs.  Lovett  and  Herrioe. 


Alfichaler,  a 
— ^Andenon,  E.,  a 
Bliss,  C,  a 
Broek,  a 
Calhoun,  a 
Ciillen,  a 
Davis,  a 


—Ely,  a 
Flanders,  a 
Frutchey,  a 
Oreenbanm,  a 
Ickes,  a 
Johnston,  a 
Law,  a 


Livingston,  a 
McG^,  a 
Norwood,  a 
— Porterfield,  a 
—Thompson,  a 
— Peirce,  a 
— ^Winston,  a 


(21) 


English  Composition  (Beginning  Section).   DM.  (1 B) 
Messrs.  Lovett  and  Herriok. 


Abemethy,  a 
— ^Aldrich,  a 
— ^Anderson,  E.,  a 
Anderson,  S.,  a 
— ^Anstrian,  a 
Bachman,  a 
Baker,  a 
—Ball,  F.,  a 
—Ball,  H.,  a 
— Bates,  a 
— Bean, 
Beers,  a 
— BnU. 
Bushnell,  a 
Campbell,  G.,  u 
Campbell,  H.,  a 
— Candee,  a 
Coleman,  a 
Coy.  a 
Davenport,  a 
Davis,  a 
Dealing,  a 
— Domke,  a 
Ebersole,  A.,  a 
Ebersole,  A.  A.,  u 
— Eldred,  a 
—Fish,  a 
— Frazeur,  a 
Freeman,  a 
— ^Freeman,  M.,  a 
Geeelbracht,  a 

Research  Work. 


GKlchrist,  a 
Glascock,  a 
—Goldsmith,  o^ 
Greene, 
Griswold,  a 
Hale, 
Hales, 
Hallingby, 
Harris,  a 
Hayward,  a 
Herschberger,  a 
Hill, 

—Hopkins,  a 
Hoyt,  a 
—Hubbard,  E., 
Janssen,  a 
— Keen,  a 
Kern,  a 

— Lenington,  a 
Leonard,  a 
Lester,  a 
Logie,  a 
Lovett,  a 
Martin,  a 
Mclntyre,  a 
Mentser,  a 
Merrifleld,  a 
— Miller,  E.  P.,  a 
—Miller,  E.  D,  a 
— Morey, 
Osborne,  a 


Palmer,  a 
Patterson,  a 
—Piper,  a 
— Reddy,  a 
Rice,  E.  W., 
—Rice,  I.,  a 
Richardson,  a 
Robertson,  a 
— Rew,  a 
Rand,  a 
Rubel,  a 
— Schoenfeld, 
— Scott,  o 
Snite,  a 
— Seavey,  a 
—Shire,  a 
— Sklllin,  a 
—Smith,  S., 
— Spray,  a 
—Stanton, 
— Stuart,  M., 
— Swett, 
—Teller,  a 
Thach,  a 
Vaughan,  F.,  a 
Wayman,  a 
Walker,  a 
Waterbury,  a 
Wesoott,  a 
Wildman,  a 
Wright,  a 


(W) 


Henry,  y 
—Pratt,  g 


— Rickert,  g 


-Weatherlow,  g    (4) 


The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    DM.    (B7) 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 


Allen,  d 

Hoyt,d 

Robinson,  d 

Berry,  d 

Jones,  d 

Schlosser,  d 

Briggs,  d 

Lockwood,d 

Sheafer,  d 

Dent,d 

Morgan,  d 

Smith,  d 

— Fradenburg,  d 

Osgood,  tt 

Street,  d 

Heil,« 

Perkins,  d 

We8t,d 

Henry,  d 

(19) 


XVII.    MATHEMATICS. 

(Students,  181 ;  course  registrations,  225.) 

Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions.    DM.    (12) 

Professor  Bolza. 

Boothroyd,  g  Lehman,  g  — Schottenfels,  g 

Cravens,  g  Newton,  g  —Taylor,  g 

George,  Nichols,  y  Wren,y  (11) 

Hart,  g  Prior, 


Theory  of  Substitutions.    DM. 


(25) 

Professor  Bolza. 


Brown,  g 
Dickson,  g 
Froley,  g 


Gillespie,  g 
— Ck)uld,  A.,  g 
Joffe,  g 


Rothrock,  (7 
Slaught,  g 
Smith,  J.,  g 


(9) 


Weierstrass,  Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions.   DM.  (24) 

Assistant  Professor  Masohke. 
Brown,  g  Ctockeler,  g  Rothrock,  g 

—Schottenfels,  g 


Ck)bb,y 
Dickson,  g 
Froley,  g 


Gillespie,  g 
Joffe,  g 
Remick,  g 


Smith,  J.,  g 
—Taylor,  g 


(12) 


Advanced  Integral  Calculus  (continued).    DM.    (10) 


Assistant  Professor  Masohke. 


Barrett,  g 
Boothroyd,  g 
Bums,  E.,  g 
Grarens,  g 
Dickson,  g 
Drew,  D.,  g 
Geokeler,  g 
Hart,sr 


Lamay,  a 
Lehman,  g 
Newton,  g 
Nichols,  g 
Prior, 
Remick,  g 
Rothrock,  g 


Runyon,  g 
Schnelle,  g 
—Schottenfels,  g 
Smith,  N.  F.,  g 
—Stone,  1.,  g 
— Wentch,  g 
Tundt,a 


(22) 


The  Theory  of  Equations.    DM.    (9) 

Dr.  Young. 
Barrett,  g  Cravens,  g  —Schottenfels,  g 

The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period.    M.   let     Boothroyd,  g  Drew,  g  — Wentoh«  g 

Term.    (18)  Dh.  K««t.         ^X"  n::;^:^.  ''""'"  ^"' 

Batterworth,  Patchell,  d  (2) 

The  Theory  of  Numbers.    DM.    (20) 
Isaiah  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (12)  Dr.  Young. 

Dr.  Kent.  Froley,  a  Slaught,  ^  Smith,  y  (4> 

Butterworth,  Robinson,  d  (2)  Joffe,  g 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
(Students,  21 ;  course  registrations,  23.) 
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Barrettt9 
—Boyd,  g 
Evans,  a 
Everitt,  g 


Hancock,  u 
Harvey,  y 
Jone,  g 
Paterson,  u 


Analytics  and  Calculus.    DM.    (4)    Section  A. 

Dr.  Boyd. 

Smith,  N.,  g 
—Van  Vliet,  u 
Wallinff,  a 
Weston,  (12) 

Analytics  and  Calculus.    DM.    (4)    Section  B. 

Dr.  Boyd. 

Abbott,  a  — Gano,  a  McGillivray,  a 

Biddle,  g  — Goodell,  u  Pershing,  a 

Bliss,  O.,  a  —Kellogg,  u  Rothschild,  a 

Chaoe,  u  — Lansingh,  g  —Stone,  g 

— Comstook,  Minard, «  Tolman,  a 

Dougherty,  a  — Mnnson,  — Wentch,  g 
Ferguson,  g 

Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (la) 


Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (2b) 


(i») 


Dr.  Boyd. 


—Beers,  E..  a 
Calhoun,  a 
—Fish,  L.,  a 
Freeman,  J.,  a 
—Freeman,  M.,  a 
Oriswold,  a 
—Harris,  J.,  a 


Hersohberger,  a 
—Hubbard,  Elis., 
— Lenington,  a 
— Lester,  a 
McOee,  a 
—Moore,  B.,  a 
— Neal,  a 


—Osborne,  a 
—Rice,  I.,  a 
Robinson,  a 
—Scott,  a 
— Seavey,  a 
Wilson,  W.  T., 
—Wright,  a 


(a) 


Calculus  of  Variations.    DM.    (23  A) 


(Ck>ur8e  withdrawn.) 
Required  Mathematics.    DM. 


Dr.  Hanoook. 


(lb) 


Abemethy,  a 
—Adams,  Y.,  a 
Bond,  a 
Coy,  a 

—Ferguson,  g 
Gkiuss, 


Hales, 
Harris,  a 
Hoyt,  a 
Lacknor,  a 
— Lynch, 
Mclntyre,  a 


Dr.  Hanoook. 

Patterson,  a 
—Spray,  a 
— Stratton, 
— Tefft,  a 
Weston, 
Wooley,  P.,  a 


(18) 


Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (Ic) 


Alschuler,  a 
-Barnard, 
Bassett,  a 
Brown,  J.,  a 
Campbell,  J.  W.,  a 
Dickerson, 
— Fraseur,  a 
Frutchey,  a 


Greenbaum,  a 
Hall,  J., 
Jackson,  W.,  a 
Lipsky,  a 
Livingstone,  a 
— Lovejoy,  a 
— BfiUer,  Elsie,  a 
—Miller,  Ethel,  a 


Dr.  Hanoook. 

Norwood,  a 
Rubel,  a 
— ^Runyon,  a 
Simpson,  E., 
— Skillin,a 
Williams,  C,  a 
Wolff,  a 


(28) 


Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (Id) 


Barlow,  Flanders,  a 

Bishop,  a  Hale,  u 

Davis,  a  Hurlbutt, 
— Dumke,  a 

Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (2a) 


Mr.  Smith. 

Walker,  a 
—Wentch,  g 
Wooley,  E.,  a 


(10) 


Bachelle  a. 
Ball,  H.,  a 
-Ball,  F.,  a 
Burkhalter, 
Chamberlin,  J.,  a 


Flint,  N.,  a 
Hallingby, 
McGlenahan,  a 
Rand,  P.,  a 
Randall,  H.,  a 


Mr.  Gillespis. 

Richardson,  a 
Sawyer, 
Suite,  a 
—Walls,  a 
Wildman,  a 


Bushnell,  a  Oarver,  a 

— Chamberlin.a  —Goodman,  a 

—Cooke,  a  (Goodman,  a 

Cullen,  a  Harms,  a 

—Ely,  a  Hayward,  a 

Enelow,  a  Handel,  a 

Fair,  a  — Bfartin,  a 
— Feilchenfeld,  a 

Required  Mathematics.    DM.    (2c) 


Mr.  Suluqht. 

-Paddock, 

Raster,  a 

Shallies,  a 

— Werkmeister,  o 

Wescott,a 

Weston,  a 

— WUmarth,  (22) 


Arbogast,a 
—Ball,  H.,  a 
Beers,  a 
—Burkhalter,  a 
Bums,  a 
—Chamberlin,  E.,  a 


Enelow,  a 
—Finney,  a 
Qeselbraoht,  a 
Goble. 
Jordan,  a 


Mr.  Browit. 

Rudd,a 
Schoenfeld,  a 
Shallies, 
Smith,  A.,  a 
-Vesey,  (18) 


XVIU.    ASTRONOMY. 
(Students,  17 ;  course  registrations,  20.) 
Solar  Physics.    DM  or  DMM.    (2) 

AssooiATs  Professor  Haijc 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Research  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Tides.    (35) 

DR.SKB. 

(Ck>ur8iB  withdrawn.) 
General  Astronomy.    DM.    (36) 


Dr.  Sex. 

Smith,  a 
Woods,* 
Tundt,  a  (10) 


Barrett,  g  Hancock,  u 

Boothroyd,  g  Jone,  g 

Friedman,  J.,  a  Lansingh,  u 
—Goodell,  t* 

Dynamics  of  a  System.    DM.    (37) 

Dr.  Laveb. 

Brown,  g  Hart,  g  Whitney,  g  (4) 

Qeckeler,  g 

Spherical  Astronomy.    (Part  II.)    DM.    (38) 

Dr.  Laves. 
Crarens,  y  Drew,  g  Hart,9  (8) 

Astronomical  Seminar.    (39) 

Dr.  See  and  Dr.  Laves. 
— Bartlett,^  Cravens,  y  Hart,  y  (8) 


(15) 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
(Students,  76;  course  registrations,  96.) 

Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 

Profxsbor  Miohslson. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Special  Graduate  Course.    DM  or  DMM.    (2) 

Head  Professor  Miohblson. 
Barrett,  g  —Stone,  L,  g  Whitney,  g  (9) 
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Velocity  of  LigHt.    M.    (8)    Throughout  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Miohelson. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

General  Physics  (Advanced).    }^M.    2d  Term.    (3) 


Head  Professor  Miohelson. 
Neel,  a  Sohnelle,  g 


Nichols,  g 
Bnnyon,  g 


Smith,  N.,  g 
Yimdt,a 


(10) 


Boms,  g 
Hutchinson,  g 
Liamay,  a 
Lansinsh,  u 

General  Physics  (Advanced).     }^M.    (3) 

Associate  Professor  Stratton  and 
Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 


Bnms,  g 
Lamay,  a 
Lansinffli,  a 


Neel,  a 
Nichols,  g 
Rnnybn,  g 


Schnelle,  g 
Smith,  N.,  g 


(8) 


General  Physics.    DM.    (5) 

Associate  Professor  Stratton. 


Abell, 

Alschnler,  a 
— Apps,  a 
Barlow, 
— Barnard, 
Beach,  a 
Biddle,  g 
Bishop,  a 
Boms,  A.,  a 
Calhovn,  a 
Campbell,  a 
Bi^man,  a 
Dou^rherty,  tf 
Durand,  a 
Brans,  a 
—Pish,  a 
Flanders,  a 
—Freeman,  a 
Glascock, 
— Grares,  a 


Graves,  B.,  a 
Gh^enbaum,  a 
—Hale,  a 
Hall, 

Hancock,  u 
—Hay,  a 
Herin^,  a 
—Hopkins, « 
—Hubbard,  E„ 
Holshart,  u 
Jackson,  W.,  a 
Janss,  a 
Janssen,  a 
Johnson, 
—Johnston,  u 
Lamay,  a 
— Klock,  u 
Lansingh,  u 
Liingle,  a 
Liyingston,  a 


Macomber,  a 
—Manning,  L.,  a 
—Manning,  G.,  a 
Meloy,  a 
Mosser,  a 
—Osgood,  a 
Peet,flr 
—Perkins,  a 
Pienkowsky,  a 
Pomeroy,  a 
Baster,  a 
Bichardson,  a 
Bubel,  a 
— Bnnyon,  a 
Steigmeyer,  a 
de  Swarte,  u 
Tooker,  a 
Voigt,  u 
Willard,  D.,  g 


Laboratory  Practice  (General).    DM.    (6) 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 

— Hubbard,  B.,  Voigt,  a  Yundt,y  (4) 

Hanson,  (7 

Design  and  Construction  of  Instruments  of  Precision. 
DM.   (10) 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 

Braam,  Lamay,  a  Schnelle,  g 

HoUoway,  a  Lansingh,  u  —Stone,  I.,  g  (6) 

Theory  of  Heat.    DM.    (14) 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Laboratory  Practice  (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 

Boms,  B.,  g  Nichols,  g 

Neel,  a  Schnelle,  g 


XX.    CHEMISTBY. 
(Students,  73;  course  registrations,  184.) 
Organic  Chemistry  (continued).     DM.    (9) 


Bushong,  g  —Hunt,  g 

Dains,  g  Hutchinson,  g 

— Gk>ldthwalte,  g  Johnson,  g 

Hesse,  g  Jones,  g 
Hombeak,  g 

Organic   Preparations. 

DMM.    (18) 

— Goldthwaite,  g        Bichards,  a 
—Hunt,  g 


Professor  Nef. 

Kinney,  g 
Bichards,  a 
—Stone,  H.,  g 
Thiirlimann,  g      (13) 


Laboratory   work.     DM  or 
Professor  Nef. 
(4) 


Thiirlimann,  g 


Research  Work  for  Ph.D. 

istry.    DMM.    (20) 
Bushong,  g  Hesse,  g 


Thesis.    Organic  Chem- 
Professor  Nef. 
Jones,  g  (3) 


General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (continued).    DM.    (1) 
•     Assistant  Professor  Smith. 


Bachelle,  a 
— Bardwell, 
Bliss,  G.,  a 
Campbell,  J.  T.,  a 
Carpenter,  ii 
— Cary,  y 
Chace,  u 
ChoUar,u 
Dougherty,  H.,  a 
€tole,u 
Oleason,  a 
Hall, 

Hewetson, 
Hewitt,  H.  H.,  a 


Holloway,  a 
—Hubbard, 
Jegi,a 
—Jones,  tt 
—Kellogg,  t* 
Loeb,  a 
McClenahan,  a 
McGilliyray,  a 
—Moore,  a 
— Morey, 
Neel,  a 
Nichols,  a 
Pershing,  a 


Baycroft,  u 
Biggs,  p 
Bothschild,  a 
Bussell.  a 
Sass,  a 
Simpson,  a 
Sperans,  a 
(ie  Swarte,  u 
—Thomas,  a 
Wiley,  a 
Willard,  g 
— WiUiston,  u 
Winston,  C,  a 


(40) 


General  Chemistry  (continued).    Chiefly  Laboratory 
Work.    DM.    (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Smith. 
Flint,  J.,  a  (1) 

Research  Work  for  Ph.D.  Thesis.    Organic  Chem- 
istry.   DMM.    (20) 

ASSISTAITT  PrOFBSSOB  SmITH. 

(Course  withdrawn.) 

Qualitative   Analysis. 
DMM.    (4) 

Abbott,  a  Johnson,  g 

Barrett,  g  Runs, 

— Comstock,  Minard,  u 


Laboratory   work.     DM   or 
Dr.  Stieglitz. 


Bandall,  a 
Boberts,  y 


(8) 


Quantitative  Analysis. 
DMM.    (6) 


Laboratory  work.     DM  or 
Dr.  Stieglitz. 


Smith,  N.,  g 

Tundt,  a  (6) 


Biddle,  g 
Hombeak,  g 
Hutchinson,  g 
Janss,  a 


Jeffreys, 
Norwood,  a 
Scott, 
Steinwedel, 


—Stone,  H.,  g 
YanOsdel,  g 
Webster, « 


(11) 
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Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis.    3^M.    (8) 

Db.  Stieglitz. 


Abbott,  a 

— Jeffreys, 

Van  Osdel,  g 

Dains,  y 

Jone,  g 

Soott, 

Hornbeak,  g 

Jones,  g 

Swartz,9 

HutohinBon.  g 

Randall,  a 

Webster,  u 

(13) 

Janes,  a 

Research  Work  for  Ph.D.  Thesis.     Organic  Chem- 
istry.   DMM.    (20)  Dr.  Stieglitz. 
Dains,  g                      Folin,  g  (2) 

Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives.     3^DM.    (24) 

Db.  Stieglitz. 


Bushong,  g 
Dains,  y 
Folin,  g 


Hesse,  g 
Jones,  L.,  y 
Kinney,  g 


Biobards,  a 

Swartz,  g  (8) 


Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    >^DM.    (11) 

Db.  Lengfeld. 


Biddle,  g 

Folin,  9 

— Goldthwaite,  g 


Johnson,  g 
Hesse,  g 
Kinney,  y 


Richards,  a 
Swartz,  g 
Thlirlimann,  g         (9) 


Advanced    Inorganic   Preparations.     DM  or  DMM. 

(13)  Db.  Lengfeld. 

Hornbeak, (7  Kinney,  y  Johnson,  y  (3) 

Theoretical  Chemistry  (continued).    J^^DM.    (15) 

Db.  Lengfeld. 


Abbott,  a 

Hornbeak,  g 

Jone,  g 

Biddle,  g 

— Hnnt,  g 

Richards,  a 

Bushon^,  g 

Hatohinson,  g 

—Stone,  H.,  g 

— Comstock, 

—Jeffreys, 

Thiirlimann,  g 

(18) 

Research  Work  for  Ph.D.  Thesis.    Inorganic  Chem- 
istry.   DMM.    (20)  Db.  Lengfeld. 
Swartz,  g  (1) 

Physico-chemical  Methods.    ^jyHL,    (22) 

Db.  Lengfeld. 
Jones,  L.,  g  (5) 


Dains,  g 
Hutchinson,  g 


Johnson,  g 
Jone,  g 


Db.  Cubtiss. 


History  of  Chemistry.    J^DM.    (17) 

(Course  withdrawn.) 

The  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors.    }^DM.    (27) 

Db.  Ikuta. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
(Students,  71 ;  coarse  registrations,  86.) 

Principles  and  Working  Methods  of  Geology  (con- 
tinued).   DM  or  DMM.    (23) 

Head  Pbofbssob  Chambeblin. 
Gordon,  g  Perisho,  g  Peet,  g  (8) 


Head  Pbofessob  Chambeblin. 


Kiimmel,  g 
Peet,y 


Perisho,  g 
Thiirlimann,  g 


(«) 


Seminar.    (26) 

Dnnlayy,  y 
Hopkins,  g 

Professional  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (28) 

Head  Pbofbssob  Chambeblin. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Special  Geology  (contiDued).    M  or  MM.    (21) 

Head  Pbofessob  Chambeblin  and 
Pbofessob  Salisbuby. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Structural  Geology  and  Continental  Evolution.    DM 
or  DMM.    (11) 

Pbofessob  Salisbuby. 


Arnold,  u 

Atwood,  a 

Caraway,  u 

— Claypole,^  Miller,  M.,y  Wolff,  a  (13) 

Graves,  P.,  a 

General  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (12) 

Pbofessob  Salisbuby. 


Hopkins,  g  Minard,  u 

— Krackowiier,  —Packer,  u 

Lewis,  J.,  u  Sweet,  B.,  g 

Miller,  M.,  g  Wolff,  a 


— Baird,  a 
—Ballon,  a 
Barrett,  a 
Bassett,  a 
Campbell,  J.  T.,  a 
Chamberlin,  a 
—Clark,  P.,  u 


— Crandall,  a 
— Geor^, 
—Graves,  E.,  a 
— Graves,  L.,  a 
Holloway,  u 
McClintook,  S.,  u 
Morgan,  u 


Bndd,  a 
Sass,  a 
Shreve,  a 
Tolman,  a 
Walling,  a 
— WiUis,t» 


(») 


Dynamic  Geography.    1  or  more  MM  or  M. 

Pbofessob  Salisbuby. 
— Krackowiser,  Lewis,  u  (2) 

Descriptive  Mineralogy.    DM.    2d  Term.    (4) 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Iddinos. 

Dnnlavy,  y  Swarts,  9  Thiirlimann,  9        (4) 

—Goldthwaite,  g 

Petrography.    DMM  or  DM.    (6) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Iddinos. 
Gordon,  g  Hopkins,  g  Whitson,  g  (3) 

Economic  Geology.    DM.    (14) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Penbosb. 
Perisho,  g  Willard,  D.,  g  (2) 

Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits.    DM.    (15) 

Associate  Pbofessob  Pbnbosx. 
Kttmmel,  g  (1) 

Palaeontologic^Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (18) 

Db.  Quebeac. 

Gordon,  g  KOmmel,  g  Perisho,  g 

Hopkins,  g  Miller,  g  (5) 

Special  Palaeontologic  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (19) 

Db.  Quebsau. 

Gordon,  g  (l) 
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Blin,  G.,  a 
Brookinfirtt 
— Candee,  a 
— Cornish,  a 
Coleman,  a 
— CJoagroTe,  a 
Dayis,  a 
— Eldred,  a 

(Repeated).    DM. 

— Ely.  o 
— Pord,  a 
— GatBert,o 
Gwin,  a 
Ickes,  a 
—Keen,  E.,  a 
— Lenin^ton,  a 
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(1)                                                           XX  rn.    ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

Mb.  EeMMEL.                                 (Students,  U ;  course  registrations,  U.) 

-Noble,  a                     Element!  of  Histology.    M.    let  Term.    (3) 

Paterson,«                                                                 ^^                     ^ir      ^ 

-Radford,  a                                                                                  Mr.  Eyoleshtmeb. 

Sincere,  a                         Bachelle,  a                 Lyon,  g                      —Roberts,  g 
Todd,ii                             Dickerson,                  Raycroft,tt                 deSwarte,ii 
Voiflrt,a                             — Holton,                    Eiggs,                          Wilson,  W.T.,      (10) 
Walls,  a                (22)       Lewis,  A.,  y 

Histology    (Special).    M.    2d  Term.    (2a) 

Mb.  Etoleshyhbb. 
CampbeU,  g                                                                                (1) 
Mammalian  Anatomy.    DM.    (4) 

atious,  78.)                                                                                                     Mb.  EtoLBSHYMSB. 

».    DMM.    (3)                       (Course  withdrawn.) 

XXII.    ZOOLOGY 

(Students,  49 ;  course  registr 

Embryology.    Higher  Invertebrate 

Head  Pro] 

Boyer,  p 
Brode,  g 

— Clapp,  g 
— Claypole,(r 
Fling,  (T 


Seminar.    DM.    (4) 


Garrey,  y 
Hallinen,  g 
Mead,  y 
MoCaskill,  g 


Munson,  g 
Packard,  g 
— Sturges,  g 
Whitney,  g 


(13) 


Head  Pbofessob  Whitman. 


Boyer,p 
Brode,  g 
— Clapp,  p 
— Claypole,  g 


Fling,  y 
Hallinen,  y 
Mead,  y 


Munson,  y 
Packard,  y 
—Sturges,  y 


(10) 


Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  (continued). 

DM  or  DMM.    (10)  Db.  Whxblsb. 

— Brace,  y  —Hamilton,  a  Roberts,  y 

— Ck>mstock,  Lewis,  y  Simpson,  a 


Flint,  J.,  a 
Garrey,  y 


Lewis, 
McCaskill,  y 
Packard,  y 


Wilson,  W.  T., 


(11) 


Special  Bacteriology.    DM  or  DMM. 


(14) 

Db.  Jobdan. 


Baird,  — (^lark,  H.,  y 

General  Biology  (continued). 


(2) 


— Bardwell, 
—Boomer, « 
Bonn,  y 
— Fumees,  w 
Hewitt,  a 
Hubbard,  H.,  a 
— Hurlbnt,a 
l4y<Ki,y 


McKinley,  a 
— Morey, 
—Morgan,  a 
Payne,  a 
Riggs. 
— Rogers,  y 
— Shibley, 
Sperans,  a 


Anatomy  and  Physiology   of 

DM.    (7) 

— Braee,  y  Fling,  y 

Brode,  y  Hardesty,  y 

Chamberlain,  C,  y  — Holten, 

—Clapp,  y  McCaskill,  y 

—Claypole,  y  '  Munson,  y 


DM.    (15) 

Db.  Jobdan. 

— Stagg,  a 
—Sturges, 
—Thomas,  a 
-Thompson,  H.,  a 
-Wallace,  E.,  a 
Wolff,  a 
Yarzembski,  a      (28) 

the  Cell  (continued). 
Db.  WatasA. 
Packard,  y 
Roberts,  J.,  y 
-Shibley^ 
—Sturges,  y  (U) 


*   XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Students,  25 ;  course  registrations,  28.) 

Original   Investigation    in    Physiology   (continued). 

DMM.    (1)  Assistant  Pbofessob  Lobb. 

Baird,  —Welch,  y  (2) 

Advanced  Physiology.    DM  or  DMM.    (2) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Loeb. 

—Crane.  Maxwell,  y  Mitchell,  W.  R.,  y  (4) 

Hardesty,  y 

Physiology  of  Circulation,  Respiration,  and  Animal 
Heat.    (4)  Assistaih^  Pbofessob  Loeb. 

Fling,  y  Packard,  y  Roberts,  y 

Hallinen,  y  RiggSi  — Welch,  y  (7) 

Lewis,  y 

Physiology  of  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Metabolism. 

Db.  Linqle. 


DM  or  DMM.    (6) 
Baird, 
General  Laboratory  Work, 


(1) 


DM.    (7) 


Db.  Lingle. 

Blount,  y 

Garrey,  y 

Munson,  y 

Brode,  y 

Grant,  a 

Roberts,  y 

CampbeU,  J.  W.,  a 

Jordan,  d 

Eiordan, 

—Currier,  a 

Lewis,  y 

Wooley,  a             (1 

Flint,  N.,  a 

Mead,y 

XXV.    NEUROLOGY. 
(Students,  9 ;  course  registrations,  14.) 

The  Growth  and  Physical  Characters  of  the  Brain  as 
related  to  the  Intelligence.    M.    Ist  Term.    (3) 
Pbofessob  Donaldson. 

Maxwell,  y  Raycroft,  u 

Mead,  y  Whitehead,  y         (7) 


-Brace,  y 
Campbell,  C,  y 
Hardesty,  y 
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Anatomy  of  the  Special  Sense  Organs.    M.   2d  Term. 

(2)  Professor  Donaldson. 

—Brace,  g  Hardeety,  g  Mead,  g 

Campbell,  g  Maxwell,  g  Whitehead,  g         (7) 

-Clapp,  g 


XXVI.    PALEONTOLOGY. 
(Students,  4;  oonrse  regiatrationB,  4.) 
Comparative   Osteology  and  Phylogeny   of  Verte- 
brates.   M.    (2) 

Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Seminar  in  Phylogeny.    M.    (3) 

Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 
Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5) 

Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Laboratory  Work  in  Comparative  Osteology  of  Liv- 
ing and  Extinct  Vertebrates.    (With  Course  2.) 

Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

Human  Osteology.  Lectures  and  Laboratory.  DM. 
2d  Term,  Winter  Quarter;  Ist  Term,  Spring 
Quarter. 

Baird,  Lewis,  ^  Roberts,  y  (4) 

Garrey.g 


XXVII.    BOTANY. 
(Students,  11 ;  course  registrations,  16.) 

Plant  Anatomy.    Lectures.    }^DM.    (2) 

Professor  Coulter. 


Chamberlain,  C,  g     Lncas,  g 
Hardesty,  g  Lyon,  g 

— Holton, 


Mitchell,  g 

Russell,  g  (7) 


Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    l^DM.    (5) 

Professor  Coulter. 
Chamberlain,  9  Lucas,  y  Mitchell,  y  (5) 

—Holton,  Lyon,  g 


Plant  Evolution  (B>epeated).    DM.    (7) 
— Perkins, 


Dudley,  u 
Hobart,  u 


Mr.  Clarke. 
—Stanton,  g  (4) 


XXVUI.    ELOCUTION. 
(Students,  120;  course  registration,  120.) 
Theory  and  Practice  (continued).    (1) 


Mr.  Clark. 

SECTION  A. 

—Baker,  G.,  a 

Davenport, 

MitcheU,  W.  Cn 

a 

—Ballon,  a 

Drew,  a 

Moore,  a 

Bassett,  a 

Owin,  a 

ShaUies,  a 

—Bates,  a 

— Hutchings,  a 

Smith,  K.  G.,  u 

— Cosgrove,  a 

Lingle,  a 

Wales,  a 

— Crandall,  a 

McKinley,  a 

SECTION  B. 

Walling,  a 

(18) 

BacheUe.  a 

Oleason,  a 

Pershing,  a 

Bachman,  a 

— Hurlbut,  a 

Rothschild,  a 

—Bennett,  a 

—Jones,  N.,  tt 

Russell,  a 

—Brown,  Agnes,  a 

Lipsky,  a 

—Thompson,  E. 

a 

—Fish,  L.,  a 

-Otis, 

—Thompson,  H. 

a 

—Freeman,  M.,  a 

— Peirce,  a 

SECTION  0. 

—Wallace,  a 

(18) 

Batt,a 

Flint,  N.,  a 

Janssen,  a 

—Bean, 

— Gatzert,  a 

Kelso, 

Bishop,  a 

Goble, 

Lansingh,  u 

Bowers, 

Grant,  a 

Leonard,  a 

Bums,  a 

—Guthrie,  a 

Moore,  a 

Butterworth, 

—Harris,  J.,  a 

Sampsell,  a 

Crewdson, 

Hyman,  a 

Wildman,  a 

(2) 

Feeler,  a 

SECTION  D. 

Adkinson,  a 

Evans,  a 

Moeser,  a 

— Agerter,  a 

—Foster,  u 

— Munson, 

Bond,  a 

—Jones,  A., 

—Radford,  M., « 

(10) 

I>ibell,a 

SECTION  E. 

Barnard,  a 

—Hay,  u 

-Porterfleld,  u 

Bliss,  C.  K.,  a 

—Jackson,  C,  a 

-Shlbley,  a 

(8) 

Campbell,  J.  T.,  a 

Loeb,  a 

SECTION  F. 

Barrett,  a 

—Graves,  E.  B.,  a 

Peabody,  a 

Braam, 

—Graves,  L.,  a 

—Perkins,  o 

Breeden,  a 

Icke8,:a 

Peterson,  a 

Broek,  a 

Jegi,a 

— Teff  t,  a 

Chamberlin,  J.,  a 

Jordan, a 

Trumbull,  a 

Dignan,  a 

-Kell8,o 

White,  a 

Domsife,  a 

Macomber,  a 

Wiley,  a 

(23) 

Durand,  a 

—Osgood,  tt 

SECTION  G. 

Alscbuler,  a 

Burkhalter, 

Anderson,  O.,  d  Lackner,  a  Sawyer,  a 

Bliss,  G.,  a  Neel,  a  Tooker,  a3  (9) 

Original  Oratoric  Composition  and  Extemporaneous 
Speech.    M.    Ist  Term.    (3) 

Mr.  Clabk. 


Atwood,  a 
Brown,  E.  P.,  i 
Ck>on,  d 
Henderson,  a 


Hill,F., 
Johnson,  Y.,  tt 
Sherman,  a] 
Stewart,  C,  a 
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TJa^E    DIVINITY    SCHOOL, 
THE    GRADUATE    DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 


JIA.    OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATUBE  AND   INTERPRE- 
TATION. 

(For   detailed   statement   of   class   lists,   see   above 
Department  VIII.) 


XIiU.    NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRE- 
TATION. 

(For   detailed   statement   of   class   lists,   see   above 
Department  IX.) 


XLni.    BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 
(See  Courses  40  and  47  of  Department  VIII.) 


XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
(StudentBt  84;  courae  registrations,  41.) 


Soteriology. 

M, 

.    1st  Term. 

(4) 

Head  Propessor  Nobthrup. 

Aliened 

Georges,  d 

Randall,  d 

Beyl,  J.,  d 

Goodman,  d 

Rocen,d 

Borden,  d 

Hendrick,  d 

Rogers,  d 

Ca«e,d 

Herrick,  d 

Saunders,  d 

Ghapin,  d 

Hurley,  d 

Street,  d 

Cressey,  d 

Kinney,  d 

Tustin,  d 

CrisweU,d 

Lemon,  d 

Yosburgh,  d 

Bickerson,  d 

Lockhart,  d 

WatBon,  d 

Dye,  d 

McKinney,  d 

Wishart,  d 

FiBk,d 

Peterson,  d 

Wood,d                 ( 

Frante,  d 

Seminar  in  Christology.    DMM. 

(8a) 

Head  Propessob  Nobthrup. 

Case.d 

Peterson,  d 

Yosburgh,  d 

Herriok,  d 

Randall,  d 

Wishart,  d 

Heyland,  d 

Read,d 

Wood,d                 ( 

Otbom,  d 

(31) 


(10) 


XLY.    CHURCH  HISTORY, 
(Students,  64 ;  course  registrations,  60.) 
The  Puritan  Fathers  and  the  New  England  Theoc- 
racy.   DM.    (33) 


Head  Pbopessob  Hulbebt. 


Aliened 

Hurley,  d 

Randall,  d 

Boyer,  d 

Jones,  d 

Sanders,  d 

Braker,  d 

Jones,  H.,  d 

Schlamann,  d 

Caae,  d 

Johnson,  d 

Stucker,  d 

Chalmers,  d 

Yreeland,  d 

Criswell,d 

Lake.d 

Wishart,  d 

Dye.d 

McKinney,  d 

Wood,d 

Fi8k,d 

Nelson,  d 

Wood,  W.,  d 

Ford,d 

Peterson,  d 

Wyant,  d 

The  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  M.  2d  Term.  (45) 

Head  Pbopessob  Hulbebt. 
Rhodes  Sanders,  d  •  (2) 

Seminar:    The    Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in 
Virginia.    DM.    (34) 

Head  Pbopessob  Hulbebt. 
(Course  withdrawn.) 

The  German  Reformation.    DM.    (11) 

Associate  Pbopessob  Johnson. 


(20) 


Aitchison,  d 

Fletcher,  d                  Spickler,  d 

Atchley,  d 

Joseph,  d                     Stucker,  d 

Bale,d 

Kinffsley,  d                  Thompson,  d 

Beyl,  F.  A.,  d 

Kjellin,  d                     Yreeland,  d 

Bruce,  d 

Newcomb,  d                —White,  M., 

Case,  d 

Purinton,  d                  Wilkin,  d 

Crawford,  d 

Shoemaker,  d 

Forerunners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy.    DM. 

Assistant  Pbopessob  Monci 

Boyer,  d 

Hanson,  d                    Street,  d 

CoSinjg 

Johnson,  E.,  d            Thompson,  d 

Eaton,  d 

Kinney,  d                    Young,  d 

Ford,  d 

Rocen,d 

(10) 


(11) 


XLVI.    HOMILETICS. 
(Students,  77 ;  course  rearistrations,  104.) 

Plans  and  Sermons.    M.    (1) 

(First  Year  Class.) 

Head  Pbopessob  Andebson. 

Anderson,  J.  N.,  d      Georges,  d  Murray,  d 

Anderson,  O.  L.,  d      Guard,  d  Newcomb,  d 

Bale,  d  Haston,  d  Purinton,  d 

Beyl,  F.  A.,  d  Hobbs,  d  Rogers,  d 

Borden,  d  Jackson,  d  Rhapetock,  d 

Breed,  d  Jamison,  d  Shoemaker,  d 

Bunyard,  d  Jones,  d  Smith,  d 

Coggins,  d  Kingsley,  d  Snow,  d 

Crawford,  d  Kjellin,  d  Spooner,  d 

Criswell,  d  Lemon,  d  Stark,  d 

Daridson,  d  Meigs,  d  Stilwell,  d 

Dexter,  d  McKinney,  d  Williams,  d  (87) 

Ewingyd 

Plans  and  Sermons.    M.    (1) 

(Second  Year  Class.) 

Head  Pbopessob  Andebson. 


(27) 


Aitchison,  d 
Atchley,  d 
Beyl,  J.  L., 
Braker,  d 
Chalmers,  d 
Coon,  d 


Dickerson,  d 
Fletcher,  d 
Hanson,  d 
Howard,  d 
Hurley,  d 
Morgan,  d 


Rogers,  d 
Tustin,  d 
Vamey,  d 
Wilkin,  d 
Wright,  d 


(17) 
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Plans  and  Sermons.    M.    (1) 

(Third  Year  Class.) 

Head  Pbofbssor  Anderson. 


Case,  d 
Chapin,  d 
Gressey,  d 
Dye,d 
Fisk,  d 
FrantZtd 


Ckxxlmaii,  d 
Herriok,  d 
Jones,  d 
Kinney,  d 
Lookhart,  d 
Mybrman,d 


Booen,cf 
Saunders,  d 
Stacker,  d 
Wood,  d 
Wyant,d 


(17) 


History  of  Preaching.    DM.    (3) 

Head  Pbofessob  Anderson. 


Church  Polity. 


Aitchison,  d 
Atchley,  d 
Braker,  d 
Chalmers,  d 
Chapin,  d 
Ck>on,  d 
Dexter,  d 
Diokerson,  d 
Dye,d 


M.    1st  Term.    (4) 

Head  Professor  Anderson. 


Fletcher,  d 
Fradenburg,  d 
(Georges,  d 
(Goodman,  d 
Hendrick,  d 
Hurley,  d 
Johnson,  E.,  d 
Lemon,  d 
Moi;gan,d 


Rosers,d 
Saunders,  d 
Speicher,  d 
Vamey,  d 
Watson,  d 
Wilkin,  d 
Wood,  d 
Wri^rht, 


(26) 


Bale,d 
Quard,  d 
Jamison,  d 


Johnson,  d 
Sanders,  d 


Stuoker,  d 
Wilkin,  d 


(7) 


ITHJE?    ENGLISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
(See  Graduate  School  and  University  Colleges,  XVI.) 


The  Great  Reformers.    DM.    (16a) 


Assistant  Professor  Monorief. 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
(Students,  26 ;  course  registrations,  47.) 

Prior  to  Constantine.    DM.    (1) 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 


Allen,  d 
Berry,  H..  d 
Briggs,  d 
Dentfd 
Dexter,  d 
—Dexter,  d 
Fradenburg,  d 


Hatch,  d 
Henry,  d 
Hoyt,  d 
HugheSf'd 
Jones,  d 
Lockwood,  C,  d 
— Lockwood,  d 


—Fradenburg,  M.,  d  Mason,  d 
OiU,d 


^Morgan,  J.,  d 
Perkins,  d 
Schlosser,  d 
Sheaf er,d 
Smith,  d 
Summers,  d 
Weet,d 
Witt,d 


Allen,  d 
Berry,  H.,  d 
Brigg8,d 
Dentfd 
Dexter,  d 
—Dexter,  d 
Fradenburg,  d 
Hatch,  d 


Hoyt,d 
Hughes,  d 
Jones,  d 
Lockwood,  d 
—Lockwood,  d 
Mason,  d 
—Morgan,  J.,  d 


Perkins,  d 
Schloeser,  d 
Sheafer,  d 
Smith,  d 
Webster,  d 
We8t,d 
Witt,d 


(2X) 


(26) 


TJET^    DANO- NORWEGIAN    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY* 


L.     OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE    AND 
INTERPRETATION. 

(Students,  12:  course  registrations,  26.) 

Sacred  Geography  and  Biblical  Antiquities.   DM.   (4) 

Assistant  Professor  Qundersen. 

Andersen,  H.  P.,         Overgaard,  Easmussen,  (4) 

Nelson,  M., 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    M.    1st  Term.    (9) 

Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 


The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (5) 
AssisTAifT  Professor  Gundersen. 


Andersen,  H.  P., 
Amsbach, 
Borsheim,  S.  O., 
Christensen, 


Holm, 

Kristoffersen, 
Larsen,  J., 
Larsen,  N., 


Nielsen,  J.  P., 
Nelson,  M., 
Orergaard, 
Basmussen,  (12) 


Andersen,  H.  P., 
Amsbach, 
Borsheim,  S.  O., 
Christensen, 


Holm, 

Kristoffersen, 
Larsen,  J., 
Larsen,  N., 


Nielsen,  J.  P., 
Nelson,  M., 
Orergaard, 
Easmussen, 


LU.    HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 
(Students,  5 ;  course  registrations,  10.) 
Theory  of  Preaching.    M.    1st  Term.    (1) 

Mr.  Brohouc. 
Christensen,  Larsen,  J.,  Nielsen,  J.  P.,        (S) 

Kristoffersen,  Larsen,  N., 

Sermonizing  and  Preaching.    M. 


(12) 


Christensen, 
Kristoffersen, 


Larsen,  J., 
Larsen,  N., 


2d  Term.    (2) 
Mr.  Broholm. 
Nielsen.  J.  P.,         (S) 


*  Students  whose  names  are  not  included  in  the  abore  lists  are  pursuing  studies  preparatory  to  the  Divinity  courses  proper. 
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Lni.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
(Stadente,  11 ;  oouxse  registrationB,  22.) 
The  Early  Church.    M.    let  Term.    (1) 

Mb.  fiBOHOLM. 
Andersen,  H.  P.,         KriBtoffersen,  Nielsen,  J.  P., 

Amsbach,  Lanen,  J.,  Overgaard, 

OhriatenBen,  Larsen,  N.,  RasmuBsen,  (11) 

Holm,  Nelson,  M., 


The  Mediaeval  Church.    M.    2d  Term. 


Andersen,  H.  P., 
Amsbach, 
Christensen, 
Holm, 


Kristoffersen, 
Larsen,  J., 
Larsen,  N., 
Nielsen  J.  P., 


Mr.  Broholm. 

Nelson,  M., 
Overgaard, 
Rasmnssen, 


(11) 


THE    SWEDISH    THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY* 


L.VI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOaY,  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS,  AND 
PASTORAL  DUTIES. 

(Students,  20 ;  course  registrations,  35.) 

Introduction  to  the  Christian   Theology.    MM.    let 
Term.    (3) 

Anderson,  0.  A., 

BjorkqTist, 

Burgason, 

Calmer, 

Dahlen, 


Pbofessob  Lageboben. 


Lindberg, 
Loyene, 
Oberg, 

Olson,  E.,  W., 
Paulson, 


Peterson, 
Scott, 
Wallman, 
Widen, 


(U) 


Symbolics.    M.    Ist  Term.    (6) 

Pbofessob  Lageboben. 


Carlson,  J.  A., 
Carlson,  S.  Q., 


Clint, 
Johnson,  J.  D., 


Nelson,  S.  A., 
Nylen,  C.  E„ 


(6) 

The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.    M.    2d  Term.    (4) 

Pbofessob  Lageboben, 

Anderson,  C.  A.,  Dahlen,  Peterson, 

Bjorkqyist,  Lindberg,  Scott, 

Cahn^,  Oberg,  Wallman,  (9) 

Christian  Ethics  or  Moral  Theology.  M.  2d  Term.  (7) 

Pbofessob  Lagebgben. 


Carlson,  J.  A., 
Carlson.  S.  6., 


CUnt, 
Johnson,  J.  D., 


Nelson,  S.  A., 
Nylen,  C.  E., 


LVn.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
(Students,  18 ;  course  registrations,  18.) 

Modern  Church  History.    DM.    (1) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Sandbll. 


Anderson,  C.  A., 

CUnt, 

Oberg, 

Bjorkqvist, 

Dahlen, 

Olsbn,  L.  E.. 

Calmer, 

Johnson,  J.  D., 

Peterson, 

Carlson,  O.  F., 

Lindberg, 

Sandell, 

Carlson,  S.  G., 

Nelson,  S.  A., 

Scott, 

Carlson,  J.  A., 

Nylen,  C.  E., 

Wallman, 

(18) 


LVni.    HOMILETICS. 
(Students,  12 ;  course  registrations,  24.) 

Theoretical  Homiletics.    M.    let  Term.    (1) 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Sandell. 


Anderson,  C.  A., 
Bjorkqyist, 
Calm6r, 
Carlson,  O.  F., 


Dahlen, 
Erikson, 
Lindberg, 
Loyene, 


Oberg, 
Peterson, 
Scott, 
Wallman, 


(6) 


Practical  Homiletics.    M.  2d  Term.    (2) 

Anderson,  C.  A.,          Dahlen,  Oberg, 

Bjorkqyist.                  Erikson,  Peterson, 

Calmer,                        Lindberg,  Scott, 

Carlson,  O.  F.,            Loyene,  Wallman. 


(12) 


(12) 


*  Students  whose  names  are  not  included  in  the  aboye  lists  are  pursuing  studies  preparatory  to  the  Diyinity  courses  proper. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REPORT 
FOR  THE  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1894. 

CONCERNING   THE  SEVERAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 
LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 

NOTE.— (1).  Gbaduatb  Enbollment.    Each  Graduate  Btudent  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  deerree  is  enrolled  in  one  depart- 
ment for  his  main  work  and  in  one  or  more  other  departments  for  subordinate  work. 

(2) .  The  number  of  courses  reported  for  each  instructor  indicates  the  amount  of  his  instruction  in  terms  of  Double  Minors. 


Graduate 
Enrollm*t. 

IN8TBUCTION. 

REQISTBATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

DEPABTMXNT. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

n 

►3 

i 

a 

p 

c 

§ 

a 

J 
1 

^1 

r 

8 

1 

i 

i 

i 

a  g 

h 

I.  Philosophy  > 

Dewey 
Tufts 
Angell 
Mead 

2 
2 
2 
2 

12 
13 
4 

6 
19 

20 

1 

21 

DM 
DM 
DM 
DM 
DM 
DM 
DM 
DM 

4 

I 

8 
6 
7 
8 
7 
1 
1 
1 

10 
2 

23 

1 

1 

22 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 
4 

5 

8 

i 
8 
10 

1 

58 
3 

16 
32 
U 
61 

Total 

15 

14  ,                 4 

8 

32 

39 

36 

23 

13 

10 

120      12D 

On  leave  of  absence  :  'Strong,  Bulkley ;  aSchwilL 


Laughlin 

2 

9 
21 

DM 
DM 

4 
2 

7 
7 

1 

8 
7 

15 

MUler 

3 

1 

DM 

2 

10 

18 

10 

40 

II.  Political  Economy 

5 

DM 

15 

2 

1 

18 

15 

DM 

6 

1 

1 

8 

66 

Hill 

1 

13 

DM 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Veblin 

1 

7 

DM 

2 

2 

2 

Hourwich 

1 

10 

DM 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

13 

11 

5 

8 

27 

41 

14 

19 

12 

88 

88 

Judson 

2 

11 

DM 

10 

6 

2 

1 

19 

21 

DM 

6 

6 

3 

1 

16 

a& 

in.  PoUtical  Science 

Freund 

2 

31 

DM 

8 

3 

1 

12 

41 

DM 

4 

5 

2 

3 

14 

26 

Conner 

1 

71 

DM 

1 

11 

2 

14 

u 

Total 

9 

21 

3 

5 

21 

29 

20 

19 

6 

74 

74 

Von  Hoist 

2 

39 
52 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

35 
16 

10 

4 

1 

4 

53 
17 

TO 

Terry 

3 

49 

DM 

4 

9 

9 

3 

DM 

4 

4 

3 

6 

5 

18 

IV.  History  « 

Thatcher 

2 

28 
lA 

DM 
DM 

4 
5 

17 

2 
2 

2 
25 

2 

4 

23 
31 

50 

1(7 

DM 

5 

1 

3 

19 

4 

27 

58 

Conger 

2 

IB 

DM 

5 

1 

18 

3 

22 

2A 

DM 

5 

1 

1 

16 

1 

19 

41 

Gatterall 

1 

2B 

DM 

5 

3 

1 

38 

4 

41 

41 

Wirth 

1 

4 

DM 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Total 

31 

13 

6 

11 

49 

88 

23 

124 

27 

262 

262 

V.  Archieology 

Tarbell 

I 

1 

DM 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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LIST   OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES  AND  STUDENTS. 


Graduate 
Enrollm't 

INSTRUCTION. 

EEOISTBATION  OP  8TUDBNT8. 

DBPABTMBNT. 

1 

1 

j 

U    0 

2  8 

12 

J 
s 

gl 
1 

& 

g 

il 

2 
o 

go 

p 

S^ 

1 

cd 

5 

1 

► 

s 

11 

.2  1 

VI.  Sociology  3 

Small 
Henderson 

Talbot 
Starr 

3 
2 

2 
3 

28 
27 
24 
14 
15 
18 
19 
10 
11 
1 
2 
4 

DM 

DM 

DM 

M 

M 

M 

M 

DM 

DM 

DM 

DM 

DM 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

11 

9 
7 
3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 
2 

3 

1 
4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
4 

9 
26 
24 

2 

13 
13 
12 
12 
28 
27 
2 
2 
5 
1 
4 
11 

38 

69 
7 

16 

Total 

17 

11 

4 

10 

48 

39 

8 

7 

6 

69 

180 

130 

YU.  Comparative  Religion 

CkKMlspeed 

1 

1 

DM 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

6 

6 

Harper,  W. 

3 

102 

DM 

4 

1 

5 

42 

DM 

2 

1 

1 

21 

25 

87 

DM 

5 

1 

7 

13 

43 

Qoodspeed 

1 

30 

DM 

2 

1 

1 

6 

10 

10 

Vin.  SemiticB4 

Harper,  R. 

3 

68 
72 
74 

DM 
DM 
DM 

2 

5 
1 

5 
3 
2 

10 

Price 

1 

38 

DM 

3 

3 

3 

Kent 

1 

29 

DM 

2 

1 

5 

8 

8 

Total 

4 

1 

5 

9 

36 

13 

3 

8 

4 

51 

74 

74 

DL  BibUcal    and    Patris- 
tic Greek  5 

Burton 

MathewB 

Arnolt 

1 
1 

20 
10 
49 

DM 

DM 

M 

4 
4 

4 

1 

28 

54 

1 

28 

55 

1 

28 

55 

1 

Total 

2 

1 

3 

2i 

12 

1 

83 

84 

84 

X.  Comparative  Philology 

3 

Buck 

2 

1 
2 
4 

M 
M 

DM 

4 

4 
4 

6 
2 
2 

6 
2 
2 

6 
2 
2 

Total 

5 

1 

2 

12 

10 

10 

Shorey 

2 

23 
25 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

19 
6 

6 

2 

27 
6 

33 

TarbeU 

2 

5 

DM 

4 

2 

11 

13 

XI.  Greek  6 

Castle 

2 

U 

2 

gS 

4 
5 

2 

17 

2 
17 

15 

15 

DM 

4 

7 

3 

8 

18 

35 

Owen 

2 

1 

DM 

5 

1 

1 

9 

1 

12 

3 

DM 

6 

1 

1 

10 

12 

24 

Total 

18 

15 

4 

8 

35 

38 

U 

67 

1 

107 

107 

Hale 

2 

33 
36 

DM 
DM 

4 
2 

21 
14 

5 

1 

1 

28 
14 

42 

Chandler 

2 

16 

DM 

10 

5 

3 

1 

19 

Xn.  Latin  7 

Miller 

2 

35 
5a 

DM 

4 
2 

1 
1 

1 
15 

2 

6 
20 

25 

6a 

DM 

1 

80 

2 

83 

53 

Moore 

1 

4a 

DM 

8 

1 

29 

2 

35 

35 

Walker 

2 

1 

DM 

1 

1 

1 

8 

4a 

DM 

2 

81 

3 

36 

39 

Total 

21 

16 

5 

9 



39 

55 

16 

lU 

12 

1 

194 

194 

On  leave  of  absence:  sYinoent;  4Crandall  (IstTerm),  Breasted;  s Arnolt  (2d Term) ;  ^Capps;  7 Abbott. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


UST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 


Graduate 

EnroUm't. 

INSTRUCTION. 

BBaiflTRATION  OF  STUBENTS. 

DBPAKTMENT. 

5 

1 

^  C 

1 

sS 

h  S 

i?| 

4 

1 

i 

1 

t 

1 

II 

1^ 

2| 

t4 

f 

P 

1 

11 

Beryeron 

4 

lb 

4 
7 
10 

8J[ 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 

16 
12 
12 
1 

4 
6 
8 

1 

23 
22 
22 

1 

68 

Xin.  Romance  8 

Howland 
de  Poyen 

8 
3 

la 
28 
31 
13 
16 
19 

DM 
DM 
DM 
DM 
DM 
DM 

1 
3 
1 
4 

2 

1 

20 

1 

U 

1 

33 
3 

1 
3 

1 
4 

87 

8 

Wallace 

1 

23 

DM 

1 

2 

3 

8 

Total 

6 

2 

4 

U 

45 

12 

9 

64 

SO 

1 

116 

116 

Cutting 

3 

1 

DM 

4 

1 

2 

6 

57 

29 

DMM 

10 

2 

33 

12 

51 

Schmidt-Warten- 

2 

13 

M 

4 

2 

berg 

14 

M 

4 

40 

XrV.  German 

81 

DM 

3 

26 

3 

1 

34 

von  Klense 

3 

5 
21 
26 

DM 
DM 
DM 

1 

1 

10 
2 

8 

4 
5 

9 
16 
9 

8t 

2 

27 
30 

DM 
DM 

1 

4 
8 

1 

5 
10 

15 

Wood 

1 

30 

DM 

1 

8 

1 

10 

10 

Total 

10 

6 

5 

11 

53 

24 

7 

98 

31 

1 

156 

156 

Wilkinson 

214 

8 

M 

5 

3 

6 

14 

63 

DM 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

64 

DM 

2 

2 

4 

6 

14 

SS 

Butler 

1 

69 

DM 

2 

3 

8 

4 

17 

17 

McClintoek 

2 

18 
33 

DM 
DM 

5 
16 

4 

11 

13 

1 

83 
17 

50 

Blackburn 

2H 

23 

27 

Sem. 

DM 

DM 

M 

12 

4 
3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

18 
5 
3 

26 

Crow 

2 

46 

DM 

2 

4 

1 

7 

TV,  English  9 

36 

DM 

2 

1 

8 

10 

Tolman 

2 

10a 

DM 

3 

1 

16 

2 

22 

44 

DM 

7 

1 

8 

11 

SS 

Herrick 

8 

Ic 
54 

SM 

1 

24 

4 

28 

1 

5 

DM 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

86 

Reynolds 

1 

10b 

DM 

3 

20 

9 

32 

3S 

Lovett 

1 

2 

DM 

1 

2 

21 

6 

30 

80 

Lewis 

2 

la 

DM 

1 

2 

23 

7 

33 

lb 

DM 

1 

20 

12 

33 

88 

Triggs 

2 

38 

DM 

2 

7 

3 

5 

17 

26 

11 

52 

DM 

5 

3 

1 

1 

169 

1 
87 

6 

28 

Total 

11 

21 

94 

69 

40 

2K> 

255 

XYI.  BiblicalLit.  in  English 

Price 

1 

A17 

DM 

4 

1 

19 

20 

20 

Votaw 

1 

B21 

DM 

4 

1 

2 

22 

24 

21 

Total 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

41 

44 

44 

Moore 

2 

14 

28 

DM 
DM 

4 

4 

10 
3 

1 

U 
3 

14 

Bolza 

2 

21 
23 

DM 
DM 

4 

4 

6 
9 

6 
9 

15 

XVn.  Mathematics 

Maschke 
Boyd 

2 
2 

10 
16 
la 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 
5 

13 
10 

4 

22 

17 

10 
22 

27 

4 

DM 

5 

12 

4 

20 

1 

87 

S9 

Hancock 

2 

lb 

DM 

5 

12 

3 

15 

Ic 

DM 

5 

2 

20 

1 

23 

88 

Dickson 

1 

Id 

DM 

5 

1 

2 

7 

U 

21 

21 

Total 

25 

5 

6 

11 

49 

64 

8 

86 

16 

174 

174 

On  leave  of  absence :  b  Knapp ;  9  Moultou. 
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LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,    INSTRUCTOESy  COURSES^  AND  STUDENTS. 


DEPABTMENT. 


Graduate 
EnroUm't. 


INBTBUCTION. 


s 
s 

I 


•5  I 

i  8 


e 

I 


SBQISTRATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


.1 

2 
o 


s  ^ 

Sa 


O 

a 

S 

1 
p 


II 


XVIII.  Afltronomy 


Total 


See 
Laves 


1 

31 
Sem. 

DM 

2 

32 

DM 

33 

DM 

1      3 

12 


Michelson 

2H 

2 
7 

DMM 
M 

8 
4 

4 
2 

1 
1 

5 
3 

8 

XIX.  Physics 

Stratton 

V« 

3 

MDM 

2 

6 

5 

U 

11 

Wadflworth 

2 

4 
10 

DM 
DM 

4 

4 

3 

4 
1 

2 

7 
3 

10 

Total 

7 

13 

3 

5 

22 

15 

10 

4 

29 

29 

Nef 

4 

9 
18 
20 

DM 

DM 

DMM 

9 
2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

12 
4 

2 

18 

Smith 

3H 

1 
3 

DM 
M 

2 

5 

28 
2 

8 

43 

2 

XX.  Chemistry  »> 

StiegUtz 

2}4 

20 
4 
6 

23 

DMM 
DM 
DM 

ViDM 

2 

3 
5 
5 
6 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

3 
10 
9 

7 

48 
26 

Tiftnerfeld 

2 

11 
13 

HDM 
DM 

2 
4 

7 
1 

1 

1 

8 
2 

15 

KDM 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

10 

20 

16 

Ikuta 

i4 

27 

Sdm 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

5 

5 

12H 

5(» 

49 

11 

36 

17 

113 

113 

XXI.  Geology" 

Ghamberlin 
Salisbury 
Iddings 
Quereau 

2H 
3 
2 
1 

23 
21 

8 

1 

9 
24 

2 

8 

6 
17a 

DM 

M 

DM 

DM 

,M 

'  M 
DM 
DM 

5 
1 
2 

4 
1 
5 
5 
3 
4 

1 
4 
4 

1 

25 
2 

11 
3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 
4 
40 
13 
1 
6 
6 
3 
5 

10 

54 

15 
5 

Total 

7 

7 

4 

8M 

41 

30 

9 

28 

17 

84 

84 

XXn.  Zoology 

Whitman 

Wheeler 
Jordan 

Watase 

3 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 
9 
13 
13 
6 

DMM 

DM 

DMM 

DM 

8 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 

11 

11 

5 

1 
1 
14 

8 

2 
1 
11 

1 

8 

6 

11 
U 
10 
2 
21 
15 

22 
10 

23 
15 

Total 

16 

1 

4 

8 

32 

43 

8 

15 

9 

70 

70 

XXIII.  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology. 

Eycleshymer 

1 

1 
2 

M 
M 

4 
4 

6 

1 

2 
2 

1 

9 
8 

12 

Total 

1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

7 

4 

1 

12 

12 

XXIV.  Physiology 

Loeb 
Lingle 

2 
1 

2 
3 
5 

DM 
DM 
DM 

4 
4 
6 

2 
2 
2 

3 

1 

16 

2 

1 
4 

1 

4 

5 

25 

9 
25 

Total 

3 

8 

2 

8 

13 

6 

8 

17 

7 

1 

34 

34 

XXV.  Neurology" 

Meyer 

1 

1 

DM 

4 

8 

3 

8 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

8 

3 

Google 


On  leave  of  absence :  xoCurtis ;  "  Holmes,  Van  Hise,  Penrose ;  "  Donaldson. 
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LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS, 


DBPAKTMBMT. 


Graduate 
Enrollm't. 


IN8TBUOTIOM. 


I 

J 


o  e 

Is 


£ 
B 

r 


as 


si 


RBOI8TBATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


in 

no 


^1 

go 
•a 


"S 

i 

1 

1 

5| 

la 


XXVn.  Botany 


Total 


Coulter 
Clarke 


DM 
DM 


IS 


XXVUI.  Elocution 

Clark 

1 

1 
2 

M 

6 
2 

1 

1 

90 
9 

7 
3 

8 

98 
21 

U9 

Total 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

99 

10 

8 

U9 

119 

2.  TJSTE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL."^ 

LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 
THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL, 


INSTRUCTION. 

BBOIBTBATION  OF  8TUDBNTS. 

DBPABTmzrr. 

1 

0  i 

1 
si 

1 

si 

e 

1^ 

^1 

|l 

(= 

i 

s 

5S 

1^ 
1^ 

XLUI.  BibUcal  Theology 

Burton 
Price 

1 
1 

Bl 
A38 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

2 

4 
4 

6 

1 

6 

4 

Total 

2 

2 

8 

2 

8 

10 

10 

XLIV.  Systematic  Theology 

Johnson 

1 
1 

21 

DM 

4 

15 

IS 

15 

Total 

1 

4 

15 

15 

15 

Hulbert 

2 

2 

DM 

20 

20 

XLV.  Church  History 

Johnson 

1 

32 
1 

DM 
DM 

21 
84 

21 
S4 

41 
Si 

Moncrief 

2 

9 
15 

DM 
DM 

1 

13 

7 

14 

7 

21 

Total 

S 

5 

20 

1 

95 

96 

96 

XLVI.  Homiletics 

Anderson 
Henderson 

2 

2 

1 
5 

DM 

DM 

M 

4 
4 
4 

1 

4 

33 
14 
16 

37 
15 
16 

S2 
16 

Total 

2 

2K 

12 

1 

4 

63 

68 

68 

*  For  the  report  on  the  Departments  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  and  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation,  see  Departments  YIII.  and  IX.  of  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science. 
For  the  report  on  the  Rnglish  Theological  Seminary,  see  above,  Department  XYI. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

RBGISTBATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

DEPABTMBNT. 

1 

11 

1 

it 

^1 

2 

§ 
W 

4 
1 

1^ 

P 

1^ 

i 
11 

58 
1=3 

Xi.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature 

Oondersen 

2 

11 
10 

DM 
LM 

11 
6 

11 
6 

11 

6 

Total 

1 

2 

17 

17 

17 

LI.  Systematic  Theology 

Jensen 

2 

1 

2 

M 

9 
9 

18 

9 
9 

9 
9 

Total 

1 

2 

18 

18 

Ln.  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology 

Jensen 

1 

2 

DM 

4 

4 

4 

Total 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 


LY.  Old  and  New  Testament  Litoratore 

Morten 

3 

1 
2 
3 

M 

M 

MM 

4 
4 

20 
11 
11 

20 
11 
11 

20 
11 
11 

Total 

1 

8 

8 

42 

42 

42 

LTI.  Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral 
Duties 


Total 


Lagergren 


2 

4 

5 

MM 
MM 

8 
8 

9 
9 

9 
9 

2 

8 

18 

18 

18 


COMPARATIVE  REGISTRATION  OF  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1894,  AND 
WINTER   QUARTER,  1895, 


Registration 
OF  Autumn  Quar- 
ter. 

Additional, 
Rboistba- 

TIONS. 

COMPLBTB 

Registration 

Withdrawn 
AT  close  OF  Au- 

Entering bt 
Matriculation 
OR  Promotion. 

Registration 

OF    WiNTBB 

(As  in  Autumn 
Calendar.) 

(After    is- 
sue of  Calen- 
dar.) 

OF   Autumn 
Quarter. 

tumn  Quar- 
ter. 

(Winter  Quar- 
ter.) 

QUABTEB. 

d 

^ 

jj 

^ 

g 

jj 

1 

i 

12 

2 

3 

14 

d 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

g 

1 

1 

Ctradnate  School 

171 

89 

260 

183 

91 

274 

25 

12 

37 

28 

19 

47 

186 

98 

284 

Kon-res.  Grad.  Students 

27 

4 

31 

27 

4 

31 

8 

2 

10 

2 

1 

3 

21 

3 

24 

University  Colleges.... 

*38 

27 

65 

1 

1 

39 

27 

66 

5 

3 

8 

9 

9 

13 

43 

37 

80 

Academic  Colleges 

197 

121 

318 

197 

121 

318 

19 

23 

42 

20 

13 

33 

198 

111 

309 

Unclassified 

34 
*108 

77 

nil 

108 

2 
2 

4 
1 

6 
3 

36 
110 

81 
1 

117 
111 

6 
11 

12 

18 
10 

14 
14 

16 
1 

30 
15 

44 

113 

85 
2 

129 

Graduate  Div.  School.. 

115 

Engl.  Theol.  Sem 

•35 

5 

40 

35 

5 

40 

10 

1 

11 

5 

1 

6 

30 

5 

35 

Dan.-Norw.  TheoL  Sem. 

23 

2 

25 

23 

2 

25 

1 

1 

24 

2 

26 

37 

37 

87 

37 

1 

1 

36 

36 

1038 

*  Corrected. 

Names  repeated ^ 9 

Total 1029 

Total  Attendance.  Winter  Quarter,  1894 846 

Registration  for  Autumn  Quarter,  1894,  (Corrected  as  above) 1019 

Registration  for  Winter  Quarter,  1895 1029 

Digitized  by  VjOOSlC 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  STUDENTS  HAVE  COME 
WITH  NUMBER  IN  EACH  CASE, 

1.  Graduate  Sohool,  University  Colleges,  and  Divhtety  School. 


Q'ji 


Acadia  Univereity 

Adelbert  Collet 

Affriooltural  and  Mech.  Col. 

Albion  Ck>llefire 

Allan's  Academy 

Amherst  Collegre 

Amity  College 

Aoffastana  College 

Aurora  High  School 

Baker  University 

Bates  College 

Beloit  College 

Beloit  Academy 

Berea  College 

Berlin,  University  of 

Bethany  College 

Borden  Institute 

Bowdoin  College 

Brown  University 

Bryant  Business  College 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Buchtel  College , 

Bucknell  University , 

Buena  Vista  College 

Bnshnell  University , 

Butler  University 


California  College 

California,  University  of 

Cambridge  University 

Carleton  College 

Carthage  College 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary 

Central  Bible  Seminary 

Central  College 

Central  Turkey  College 

Central  Wesley  an  College 

Chicago,  Old  University  of. . . 

Chicago,  The  University  of.. . 

Chicago    Theological    Semi- 
nary  

Christian  University 

Clinton  College 

Coo  College 

Colby  University 

Colgate  Univorsity 

Colorado  Ai^riculturalCollege 

Colorado,  Liuivcrsity  of 

Columbia  College 

Cook  Academy 

Cornell  College 

(Iowa) 

Cornell  University 

Cotner  University 

Crozer  Theol<^cal  Seminary 

Cumberla  nd   On  i  v  c  rei ty . . . 


Dalhousie  College  . . . 
Dartmouth  College. . 

Davidson  College 

Denison  University. . 
De  Pauw  University . 
Des  Moines  College  . . 
Dickinson  College  . . . 

Doane  College 

Drake  University 

Drury  College 


Earlham  College 

East  London  Institute. . 
Elmira  College 


11 


u  it 


Emporia  College . 
Evelyn  College. . . 


Fisk  University 

Franklin  College 

Freedonia  Normal  School. 
Furman  University 

Garret  Biblical  Institute 

Georgetown  College 

Grant  University 

Grove  City  College 


Himiidou  Siduoy  College 

Hanover  Colk^ffO 

Harvard  Univereity 

H  a  vfrford  CoUege 

Hcahiyburg  (College 

Hik'hland  University 

Hillhdale  College 

Hiram  {'ollego 

Htn>o  (College 

Howard  P.'yne  CoUege 

Hulme  ('lifir  College 

(Shcffiold.  Eotrland) 


Illinois  College 

Illinois  Normal  University. .. 

Illinois,  University  of 

Illinois  Wesleyan  College 

Indiana,  Medical  CoUege  of. . 
Indiana,  Northern,  Nor.  Schl. 
Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Indiana.  University  of 

Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

Iowa  College 

Iowa,  State  University  of.. 
Iowa,  Upper,  University.. . 


Jacksonville  High  School . . 

Kalamazoo  CoUege 

Kansas,  University  of 

Kentucky  University. 

Knox  College 


Lafayette  College 

La  Grange  College 

Lake  Forest  University. . . . 

Lake  High  School 

Landshut    Real  Gymnasium 

(Germany} 

Lawrence  University 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univ. 

Lincoln  University 

Lombard  University , 

Lyons  High  School 


Maine  State  College. . 
Marash    Theological 

nary  (Turkey) 

Marietta  College 

Massachusetts     Agricultural 

College 

Massachusetts     Institute    of 

Technology 

McGill  University , 

Michigan  State  Nor.  School 
Michigan,  University  of.... 

Middlebury  College 

Milligan  College 

Milton  College 


Semi- 


Minnesota,  University  of. . 

Mississippi  College 

Missouri,  University  of 

Missouri  Valley  CoUege... 

Monmouth  College 

Montana,  College  of 

Montreal  (Villa  Marie  Ck>nv.) 

Moody's  Bible  Institute.. . 

Moorii's  Hill  College 

Morgan  Farlv  Aoailcmy. . . 

Mort'un    V.iiK.    ^  in 

Academy 

Morgan  Park  Swedish  Acad- 
emy  

Morgan  Park  Theological 
Seminary 

Mt.  Hermon  School 

Mt.  Morris  Academy 


NashviUe.  University  of 

National  Normal  University. 

Nebraska  JJniversity  of 

Newton  Theological  Semi- 
nary  

New  York,  University  of  the 
Cityof 

North  Dakota,  University  of. 

North  Division  High  School.. 

Northwest  CoUege 

Northwestern   University... 

Notre  Dame,  University  of. . 


5^ 

3-0 


I  a'c 


.55 


Oberlin  CoUege 

Ohio  Normal  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University.. 

OUvet  CoUege 

Oroomiah  College 

(Persia) 

Oskaloosa  CoUe^ 

Ottawa  Universitjr 

Otterbein  University 

Oxford  University 


Peddle  Institute 

Penn  0>Ue^ 

Pennsylvania,  University  of.. 

PiUsbury  Academy 

Pomona  CoUege 

Princeton  College 


Racine  CoUege 

Rawitch  Real  Gymnasium. . 

Richmond  College 

Rochester  Theological  Sem. 

Rochester,  University  of 

Rockford  Seminary 

Rutgers  Ck>Uege 


St.  John's  Collef^ 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Savannah  U  niversity 

Seabury  Divinity  School 

Shurtleff  College 

Simpson  CoUege 

Smith  CoUege 

South  Dakota  Agricultural 
CoUege 

South  Division  High  School.. 

Stockholm  Baptist  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  (Sweden) . . 

Syracuse  University 
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1.  Graduate  School,  University  Colleges,  and  Divinity  School. — Continued, 


5^ 


I  >* 


55 


k 


5^ 
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II 


§1 

Si 


II 


Tennessee,  Uniyersity  of 

Texas  State  Normal  School . 

Texas,  University  of 

Toronto,  University  of 

Trinity  CoD  ege 

Trinity  University  (Texas)  . 

y  anderbilt  University 

Yassar  College 

Victoria  University 


Wabash  College.. 


i 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Wabash  University 

Wafford  College , 

Wuk.'  Forest  College 

Wt'llnsloy  College 

Wrt^loyuQ  Theological  College 

Wfslnyan  University. 

Wi'Ht  Division  High  School... 
W.stnrn  College  (Toiedoj  la) 
Wtftern  Reserve  Uuiversity.. 
W<'st  Virginia,  University  of .. 

WJitMiton  College. 

Willamette  University 


William  Jewell  College 

Williams  College 

Wilniington  (college 

Wisconsin  State  University. 

Wisconsin,  University  of 

Woods  HoU 

Woodstock  College 

(Ontario) 

Wooster,  University  of 

Worcester  Academy 

Yale  University 


2.    Academic  Colleges  and  Unclassified  Students. 


II 


a  :i 


Adelphi  Academy 

Albion  College 

Albion  High  School. 
Armoor  Institate 


Baltimore  Female  High  School . 

Beloi  t  College 

Beloit  Preparatory  School 

Brown  University 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Bachtel  College 

Backnell  University 

Boena  Vista  College 

Bnff alo  Normal  School 

Batler  University 


Carleton  College . . 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  High  School 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary 

Chaatanqua  Coll.  of  Lib.  Arts. . . 

Chicago  Academy 

Chicago  Female  College 

Chicago  High  School 

(West  Division) 

Chicago  High  School 

(l^rth  Division) 

Chicago  High  School 

(Northwest  Division) 

Chicago  High  School 

(South  Division) 

Chicago  Institute  of  Technology 
Chicago  Manual  Training  School 
Chicago.  Old  University  of. 
Chicago  Preparatory  School 
Coe  College. 


Colgate  university. 

Colorado  Springs  High  School. . 

Colorado,  University  of 

Columbian  Ck>llego 

Cook  Academy , 

Cook  County  Normal  School 

Corcoran  Scientific  School 

Cornell  College 

Cornell  University 

CrcstonHigh  School 

Cathbert's  (Mrs.)  Ladies'  Sem. 

Decatur  High  School 

De  Pauw  University 

Dos  Moines  College 

Detroit  High  School 

Drake  University 


Earlham  College 1 


liii 


East  Aurora  High  School 

Elgin  High  School 

Elmira  College 

Emporia  (Kansas),  College  of. 

Englewood  High  bchool 

Erie  High  School 

Evanst-on  High  School. 

Kv1yr;<%>n"-;o     

Farming  Normal  School 

Ferry  Mall  (Lake  Forest) 

Furman  University 

Gannett  Institute 

Geneseo  Collegiate  Institute. . . 

Oeneseo  High  School 

Glendale  Female  (College 

Hanover  College 

Harvard  College 

Harvard  School 

Hedding  College 

Herrig  (Miss)  School 

Hillsdaio  College 

Hope  Collojf e 

Howard  University 

Hutchinson's  (Miss)  School.... 
Hyde  Park  High  School 

Illinoie  (^oUepe.  Northern 

Illinois  Female  College, 

ILlinoia  Normal  University 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University... 

Indiana  Normal  School 

Indiana  University 

IndianapoUe  tligh  School 

I  own  CoVlncfo  

f     ....      I    .  :.    ^ity  o£ 

Jamestown  High  School 

Jennings  Seminary 

Johns  Hopkins  University  — 

Kemper  Hall  (Wis.) 

Kentucky  University 

Kenwood  Institute 

Kenyon  Military  Academy 

Kirkland  School,  Chicago 

Lake  Forest  Academy 

Lake  Forest  College 

Lake  High  SchooL 

Lake  View.High  School 


«'3 


9 


Leroy  Union  School 

Loring*s  (Mrs.)  School . 
Lupton  (Miss)  School.. 
Lyndon  Institute 


MacDonnld  Ellis  School 

Maine  Wesleyan  C<)llego 

Manchester  High  School 

Manor  Mi>unt  Collegiate  School 

(London) 

Maesachusetts  Institute  of  Tech. 
Massachusetts  State  Nor.  School 

Michigan  State  Normal 

Michigan,  University  of.. 

MilU^rsburg  Female  Seminary.. 

Minnoaota.  University  of 

Missouri  State  Normal  School. . 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

Mt.  Hormcm  School 

(Northfield,  Mass.) 

Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Mt.  Holvoko  Sominnry 

Mt.  M^rVi-  r,^!io;.'- 

New  Lyme  Institute 

New  York,  Ck>llego  of  the  City  of 
New  York  State  Normal  School . . 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 

Northwestern  Academy 

Northwestern  Normal  School . . 

Northwestern  University 

Notre  Dame.  University  of 


Oak  Park  High  School 

Oakland  City  College 

Oakland  High  School 

Oberl  i  n  College 

Ol  I  io  Weslnyan  College 

Omnlia  (Iowa)  High  School 

Omaha,  tJniversity  of, 

Oneida  High  School 

Oswego    Normal    and    Training 

School 

Ottawa  High  School 


Packer  Institute 

(Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Peoria  High  School 

Pennington  Seminary  (N.J.).. 
PhUIips  Academy  (Andover). . 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Plainfleld  High  School 

Polytechnic  Institute 

Pontiao  High  School 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


2.  Academic  Colleges  and  Unclassified  Students.— Conh'ntied. 


II 


il 


Princeton  Hi«h  School 

Proseminary  (Ehnhnrst) 

Pnrdne  Univeraity 

Bacine  Academy 

Racine  Home  School 

Real  School  (Rnssia) 

Rochester.  UniTersity  of 

Rommy  (Kaasia)  Gymnasium 

St.  Ctttberii    "    ~  " 

St.  Lonta  High  School..  ...... 

St.  Paul's  High  School 

Saratt)Ka  Hi^h  School 

Sauk  Centre  Hiarh  School 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  High  School 

ShurtleflE  College 

Simpson  College , 

Sioux  Falls  High  School 

Smith  Colleife 


South  Chicago  High  School 

South  Kansas  Academy 

South  Side  School  (Chicago)... 
Springfield  High  School 


Taganrog  Gymnasium  (Russia) . 

Tarkio  College 

Temple  College  (Philadelphia) . 

Tillotson  Institute  (Austin) 

Tufts  College 

Tuscola  High  School 


University  School  (Chicago) . 

Vanderbilt  University 

Vassar  Ck>llege 


Wabash  College 

Wake  Forest  College  . . 
Washburn  College 
(Topeka,  Kansas). 


Wayland  Academy 

WeUealey  College 

Wells  CoUege 

Wr]l5  School 

W-         T)  Normal  College 

Westminster  Academy 

West  Aurora  Hi^h  School 

West  Point  Military  Academy, 
White  Water  Normal  School. . 

Williams  College.... 

Williampport  High  School 

Winona  State  Normal  School. 

WiscoDsin  State  Normal 

WiBcnnein,  University  of 

Ypsilanti  State  Normal  School 

Ziirich,  University  of 


STATES  AND  COUNTRIES 
FROM  WHICH  THE  STUDENTS  HAVE  COME, 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut  . . . 

Florida 

Geor^a 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  . . 
Rhode  Island  . . 
South  Carolina 


4 

2 
1 
1 
1 

95 

18 

16 

8 

4 

6 

1 

6 

10 

9 

1 

12 
1 
7 


13 
3 

1 

18 
2 
6 
2 


So 


38 

3 

1 
1 
1 

i 

2 

1 


11 

I! 


227 

14 

15 

5 

1 


65 

1 
9 

'2 
1 

'2 
6 
1 

'3 

i 


II 


56 
9 

11 
9 

1 
3 

2 

9 

13 

2 

7 
1 
5 
1 
4 

i3 
2 
3 

7 
1 
9 


1 

3 

10 

10 

2 

1 

1 

481 

42 

54 

23 

9 

11 

1 

12 

28 

29 

3 

18 

3 

18 

1 

7 

1 

42 

5 

5 

33 

5 

23 

2 

2 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia. 


I- 


4 
12 
1 


S<5 


la 


2 
*i 
io 


II 


COUNTRIES. 


Alaska — 
Canada . . 
Denmark  . 
Egypt  . . . . 
England  . . 
Germany 
Japan  — 
Mexico  . . . 
Norway . . . 

Persia 

Russia 

Scotland . . 

Samoa 

Sweden . . . 
Turkey . . . 


Total. 


292      64    316    121    206 


Goo 


7 

6 
5 
1 
3 
1 

e 

42 
1 


1 

18 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
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ADDITIONAL  EEMABKS. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL, 

Persons  holding  Fellowships — Autumn  Quarter,  1894 78 

Residents  of  Southern  States 6 

Residents  of  Eastern  and  Middle  States 13 

Residents  of  Western  States 49 


FELLOWS'  REPORT, 
The  number  of  Fellows  reporting  during  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1894,  was  66. 
Members  of  classes  in  the  University  -    64      Assisting  in  examinations  -        -  -         10 

Engaged  on  thesis  work  for  degrees  -        -        21      Teaching  in  the  University  (including  laboratory 

Reporting  other  private  advanced  work         -        -    32  assistants) 8 

Reporting  papers  prepared  for  University  organiza-  Teaching  in  the  University  Extension  Division  5 

tions  17      Engaged  in  remunerative  occupations  outside  the 

Total  number  of  papers  prepared  -        -    21  University 8 

Reporting  books  or  articles  published  (12  in  all)        10  a)  Teaching 6 

Assisting  in  University  Libraries       -        -        -         32  h)  Preaching 2 

Assisting  in  preparation  of  University  Journals    -    11 


THE  COLLEGES, 


Of  the  318  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  143 
were  in  the  College  of  Arts,  125  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, and  50  in  the  College  of  Science. 

Of  the  65  students  in  the  University  Colleges,  40 
were  in  the  College  of  Arts,  19  in  the  College  of  Lit- 
erature, and  6  in  the  College  of  Science. 

Of  the  318  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges,  75 
were  residing  in  the  University  Houses. 

Of  the  65  students  in  the  University  Colleges,  15 
were  residents  of  the  University  Houses. 

289  students  presented  themselves  for  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  held  in  December.    Of  these,  200 


presented  themselves  at  the  University,  67  at  the  Mor- 
gan Park  Academy,  34  at  the  Chicago  Academy,  25  at 
the  Harvard  School,  11  at  the  Kenwood  Institute, 
9  at  La  Grange,  111.,  9  at  Aurora,  111.,  7  at  Warren, 
111.  Of  these,  15  were  admitted  to  the  Academic 
Colleges. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  only  a  minority  of 
those  examined  in  any  given  quarter  are  taking  final 
examinations.  Applicants  generally  take  their  exami- 
nations at  two  or  more  dates.  This  will  explain  the 
apparent  disproportion  between  the  number  exam- 
ined and  the  number  admitted. 


THE   UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


Number  of  Academic  College  courses  taken  by  Un- 
classified Students,  34 ;  number  of  University  College 
and  Graduate  courses,  62. 

Course  registrations  of  Unclassified  Students  in  the 


Academic  Colleges,  162 ;  in  the  University  Colleges, 
and  the  Graduate  School,  134. 

Of  the  113  Unclassified  Students,  20  were  residents 
of  the  University  Houses. 
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THE   GYMNASIUM. 


MEN'S  DEPARTMENT, 
Five  classes  have  met  for  half -hour  periods  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

RECORD  OF  ATTENDAIVCE. 

Graduate  and  Divinity  Schools,  18 ;  University  and 
Academic  Colleges,  145;  Unclassified,  7;  number 
practicing  football  and  baseball,  43. 

Number  of  men  measured  and  examined,  214. 

Number  of  men  for  whom  special  work  has  been 
provided,  31.  


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT, 
Four  classes  have  met  for  half -hour  periods  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE, 

Divinity  School,  2 ;  University  Colleges,  5 ;  Academic 
Colleges,  31 ;  unclassified,  25 ;  number  of  examinatioiis 
taken,  50. 


ATHLETICS. 


FOOTBALL. 

The  following  table  gives  the  age,  weight,  and  height 
in  inches  of  each  member  and  substitute  on  the  Uni- 
versity Football  team : 

AGS.  W'OHT.  H*OHT 

A.  R.  E.  Wyant.  c 27  166  74.1 

C.  W.  AUen  (Captain)  r.g 29  174.8  72.1 

W.  Rulkoettor,  l.K 80  187.6  70.8 

C.F.Roby,  r.t 22  175  70.3 

G.  N.  Knapp.  l.t 27  170J  71.4 

J,  Lamay.  r.e 21  149.2  67.7 

H.&.  Gale,  l.e 20  163.3  71.4 

F.  E.  Hering.  q.b 20  145.2  67.9 

F.D.Nichols,  r.h 24  161.6  70.6 

H.  Coy,  l.h 19  150  66.8 

A.  A.  EwiDK,  Lb 28  142  70.2 

E.  B.  Hirchbergcr,  f.b 18  142.1  67.8 

E.Yuiidt,l.e 26  155.6  67.2 

N.W.  Flint,  c 25  186  78.8 

W.  E.  Garrey,  sub 21.7  151.8  69.1 

H.W.  Black,  sub. 28.4  168.8  67.1 

E,  McCaekai,  sub 28.5  184  68.6 

R.  W.  Tooker,  sub. 19  155  68.1 

The  games  which  have  been  played,  with  the  scores, 
are  as  follows : 

Sept.    8.    University  vs.  Englewaod  High  School 32—  0 

Sept.  15.  "  "    Englewood  High  School 2^-0 

Sept.  22.  '*  "    Manual  Training  School. 46—0 

Sept.  29.  "  "    Chicago  Athletic  Association 4—12 

Oct.      6.  **  "    Northwestern  TJniverBity 46—0 

Oct.    11.  **  "    Rush  Medical 14—4 

Oct.    13.  *'  "    Boloit 16—0 

Oct.    17.  "  "  Chicago  Athletic  Abb'd  (2d  Term)  20— 0 

Oct.    20.  '*  *•    University  of  Wisconsin 0—30 

Oct.    24.  "  *'    (Chicago  Athlotic  Associatitui 0—30 

Oct.    27.  •'  •'    University  of  Iowa 18—18 

Oct.    31.  **  '*    Prairie  Athlotic  Association 26 — 0 

Nov.     3.  "  "    Purdue  University 6—10 

Nov.    7.  "  "    Englowood  Y.  M.  0.  A 4—0 

Nov.  10.  "  "    Lake  Forest  University  28—0 

Nov.  21.  *'  "    University  of  Illinois 10—6 

Nov.  24.  *'  **    Northwestern  University 36 — 0 

Nov.  29.  "  "    T^:;^,..:i>  ,;^  ^lu-!  :,.,:  .. 4-6 

During  the  Christmas  Holidays  the  team  took  a  trip 
to  California  to  play  the  Stanford  University  eleven, 
the  champion  college  team  of  the  Pacific  Coast  region. 
The  game  was  played  on  Christmas  day  in  San  Fran- 


cisco, and  was  won  by  Chicago — score,  24  to  4.  An 
exhibition  game  was  played  with  Stanford  at  Los 
Angeles  December  29,  which  Stanford  won  by  a  score 
of  12  to  0.  Sickness  and  lack  of  condition  prevented 
Chicago  from  winning  this  game,  as  well  as  one 
played  on  January  1,  in  which  the  Reliance  Athletic 
Club  defeated  the  University  6  to  0.  The  Univerrity 
defeated  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  team 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  champions  of  Utah,  January  4,  by 
a  score  of  52  to  0. 

More  than  6200  miles  were  traveled  in  making  this 
trip,  which  is  the  longest  football  tour  on  record.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  a  football  team  had  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

FIMANOIAL  STATEMENT. 

The  following  financial  report  of  the  athletics  of  the 
University  was  presented  before  the  Board  of  Physical 
Culture  and  Athletics  by  Horace  Butterworth,  Treas> 
urer,  and  was  audited  by  Professor  R.  F.  Harper  and 
Professor  O.  J.  Thatcher,  the  Auditing  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Board : 

FOOTBALL. 

GAIN.  LOSS. 

1892  Receipts $  723.82 

Expenses 633.3S    $     90.50 

1898  Receipts 2,792.20 

Expenses 2,421.99         870.21 

1894  Receipts 6,841.17 

Expenses 4,601.38      1,839.79 


BASEBALL. 

1892  Receipts $  451.22 

Expenses 689.15 

1894  Receipts 1,011.82 

Expenses 894.13 

FOOTBALL    FIELD. 


i:.oe!S. 
$237.93 


fU7.69 


1894  Receipts  from  Subscriptions. 
Expenses , 


.$  865.60 
1,311.15 
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THE   UNIVERSITY  CLUBS. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION, 

AUTUMN  MEETING,    NOVEMBER  9,  1894, 

ThetUre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


Papers 
Nature  and  Methods  of  Political  Economy, 


(Political  Economy  Club.) 


R.  F.  HoxiE. 


Oeomeirical  TransformcUion^A  Modem  Method, 

Alios  B.  Gould. 
(Mathematical  Club.) 

The  French  Creole  in  the  West  Indies, 

Db.  RsNi  DE  Poyen-Belljsle. 
(Romance  Club.) 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  UTUMN  MEETINOS.OCTOBER  19  AND  NOVEMBER  SO,  1894, 
"   Room  B  8,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU. 


Papers: 

Greek  Optative  and  Latin  Subjunctive  in  the  Indi- 
rect Discourse. 

Head  Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 

Comparison  of  the  Oscan-Umbrian  Verb  system 
urith  that  of  the  Latin, 

Associate  Professor  Carl  D.  Buck. 

"  Totus'*  in  Old  French  and  Pirovenfal, 

Dr.  Ren£  de  Poyen-Bellisle. 


The  Japanese  Language, 


E.  W.  Clement. 


thje  depaetmental  clubs. 

OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 
Paperg  preeented  before 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

The  Limits  of  the  Divisibility  of  Living 

Matter,    Assistant  Professor  Loeb.     Dec.  12. 


THE  CHEMICAL  CLUB. 

On  the  Nitramines. 

F.  B.  Dains. 

TTie  Diazo  Compounds. 

Professor  J.  U.  Nef. 

T?ie  Oscillating  Double-Bond  Hypothesis, 

B.  C.  Hesse. 

The  Preparation  of  Metals  at  High  Tem- 
peratures, S.  E.  SWARTZ. 


On  Dihydroresorcine. 
Nitrous  Anhydrite. 


Dr.  Bernhard. 
Dr.  F.  Lengpeld. 


Nov.  2. 


On  p,  Methylendihydrobenzoic  Acid, 

O,  K.  O.  FoLiN. 


Nitrous  Anhydrite, 


Dr.  F.  Lengfeld.       Nov.  9. 


The  Action  of  Alkalies  on  Nitroetham. 

N.  E.  GOLDTHV^AITE. 

On  Flame  Reactions. 

Assistant  Professor  Smith.     Nov.  23. 

On  Hydroscylamin  and  its  Alkyl  Substitu- 
tion Products.  L.  W.  Jones. 


Oct.  19.      On  Acetylen  Derivatives, 


Leo  ThCrlimann.     Nov.  30. 


On  the  Diffusion  of  Liquids. 

Charles  Kinney. 


Oct.  26.      On  Photo-Chemistry. 


Dr.  Thurnauer.       Dec.  7. 


The  Unsaturated  Fatty  Adds. 

Dr.  Curtiss. 

The   Manufacture   of   Hydrocarbons    by 
Means  of  a  Zinc-Copper  Couple, 

Elizabeth  Jeffreys.     Dec.  14. 
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THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

A  Vi9it  to  the  Cities  of  the  Reformation  in 
Oermany, 

Associate  Professor  F.  Johnson.       Oct.  9. 

Some  Suggestions  from  a  Study  of  Dante's 
"De  Monarchia" 
Assistant  Professor  J.  W.  Monorief. 

Philosophic  Standpoint  of  Methodism  in 
its  History t  Polity,  and  Doctrine. 

Professor  M.  S.  Terry 
(Garrett  Biblical  Institute).     Nov.  20. 

Unitarian  Congregationalism. 

Rev.  Wm.  W.  Fenn 
(First  Unitarian  Church,  Chicago).     Nov.  27. 

TJie  Historic  Episcopate. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Hall,  Ph.D. 
(Western  Union  Seminary,  Chicago).     Dec.  11. 


THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB. 

Retrograde  Writing  xn  Qreek  Vase-Inscrip- 
tions, 

Professor  Frank  B.  Tarbbll. 

TJie  Archery  Contest  in  the  Odyssey. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Hussey. 

The  Criticism  of  the  Platonic  Canon. 

W.  A.  Heidel. 

Abstracts  and  discussion  of  certain  syntac- 
tical papers  in  recent  journals. 

A.  T.  Walker. 

The  Order  of  Composition  of  the  Books  of 
the  jEneid. 

Clifford  H.  Moore. 

Greek    and    English    Idioms    in    Jebb's 

Sophocles. 

E.  G.  Dodge. 


Oct.  26. 


Nov.  22. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 
A  Modem  Allegory. 


Oscar  L.  Triggs.      Oct.  16. 


Miracle  Plays  in  Modem  Spain. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Hale  Garidner. 


Oct.  30.     Journal  Meeting. 


Dec.  14. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

The   Results   of    the   Glacial   Studies  in 
Greenland   during  the   Summer  of 
1894. 
Head  Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin. 

Recent  Investigations  upon  the  Lower  Cam- 
brian Rocks. 

Professor  C.  D.  Waloott. 

TJie  Discovery  of  Radiolaria  in  Pre-Cam- 
brian  Rocks. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Quereau. 

Notes  on  Stagnant  Ice  Deposits  in  North- 
em  New  Jersey. 

H.  B.  KOmmel. 

The  Character  and  Work  of  George  Hunt- 
ington Williams. 

Associate  Professor  J.  P.  Iddinos. 
(Published  in  Journal  of  Geology, 
Vol.  II,  No.  8.) 

Notes  on  the  Geology  of  DeviVs  LakCy  Wis- 
consin. 

E.  C.  Perisho. 

Reviews :  By  Assool^tb  Professor  Iddinos, 
of  "Verlauf  der  GrOnland  Expedition 
der  Geselischaft  ftlr  Erdkunde,  von 
Dr.  Erich  von  Drygalski,"  and  "  Gran- 
ites and  Greenstones,  by  Frank 
Butley." 


Oct  30. 
Nov.  20. 


Oct.  24. 


Oct.  29. 


Nov.  7. 


Nov.  21. 


Dec.  5. 


THE  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  CLUB. 

The  Religums  Ideas  of  the  Japanese. 

Professor  E.  W.  Clement 
(Hyde  Park  High  School).      Oct.  18. 

Notes  on  Mexico,  Old  and  New. 

Assistant  Professor  Starr.     Nov.  15. 

Semitic  Religions. 

Papers  by  members  of  the  Club.     Dec.  21. 


THE  GERMANIC  CLUB. 

The  Editions  of   Grimmelshausen's  Sim- 

plicius  Simplieissimus. 

Paul  O.  Kern. 

Stellung  und  Ideale  des  Sehwdbischen  Dich- 
terkreises. 
Associate  Professor  Starr  W.  Cutting. 

Schiller's  Recension  von  Goethe's  Egmont. 
G.  A.  Mulfinger. 


Oct.  a 
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Oeneral  Remarks  on  the  Character  and 
Development  of  the  Nature  Sense, 

Dr.  Camillo  von  Klenze.      Oct.  15. 

The  Reduplicating  Verbs  in  Oermanic. 

F.  A.  Wood. 

The  Boundaries  of  the  Oerman  Language, 

Jessie  L.  Jones.      Oct.  22. 

Stimmlose  Media,  illustrated  by    experi- 
ments, 
AssT.  Professor  H.  Schmidt- Wartenbero. 

DieFdbel  des  Schillerschen  Wallenstein,  I. 
Associate  Professor  Starr  W.  Cutting.      Oct.  29. 


Der  Oeschlechtstoechsel  der  Substantiva  im 

Chrmanischen,  II, 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 


Die  Metrik  des  Reinaert.   I, 

0.  A.  MULFINOER. 


THE  LATIN  CLUB. 

The  Phoenician  Queen:  An  Epic  Tragedy. 
Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 


Dec.  10. 


NaturgefUhl   der    Renaissance    und   der 
Netizeit  (besonders  in  Deutschland), 

Dr.  Camillo  von  Klenze.     Dec.  17. 


Dec.  8. 


MucKs  Articles   in   Paul  und   Braune's 
BeitrOge,  Vol,  XVII. 

Die  SUdmark  der  Oermanenf  Die  Oermanen 
am  Niederrhein^  Ooten  und  Ingvaeonen, 

Paul  O.  Kern. 

Die  Fabel  des  Schillerschen  Wallenstein.  II, 
Associate  Professor  Starr  W.  Cutting.       Nov.  5. 

D<u  NaturgefUhl  bei  den  Alien,  I, 

Dr.  Camillo  von  Klenze. 

Schiller's  Verhdltniss  zu  seinen  ddnischen 
Freunden, 

F.  E.  R.  LiNFiELD.     Nov.  12. 


Otfri^s  Versification, 


G.  A.  MULFINOSR. 


Zeitschrift  fULr  deutsches  Alterthum,  1893, 
Heftl, 

Jessie  L.  Jones.    Nov.  19. 

Das  NaturgefiM  bei  den  Alten.  II, 

Dr.  Camillo  von  Klenze. 


Etymological  Notes,    I, 


F.  A.  Wood.     Nov.  26. 


Der  Qeschlechtswechsel  der  Substantiva  im 

Oermanischen,    I, 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt- Wartenbero. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB, 

A  configuration  of  36  points,  27  lines,  36 
planes,  a  special  case  of  which  leads 
to  Klein's  hyperelliptic  configuration 
of  40  points,  90  lines,  40  planes. 

Professor  E.  Hastings  Moore.     Oct.  13. 

On  the  Conception  of  Limit, 

Professor  Oskar  Bolza.     Oct  27. 

Dedekind*8  definition  of  irrational  num- 
bers; upper  and  lower  limit  of  a  mass  of 
points;  DoBois-Beymond's  limit  of  indeter- 
mination  with  applications  to  the  conception 
of  deriTatiye. 

On  Cyclic  Numbers, 

L.  E.  Dickson.     Nov.  10. 

A  number  of  D  digits  written  to  the  base  N 
must  be  of  the  form  Vp  (iv£i),  where  a  is  its 
first  digit  andp<J\r,  in  order  to  possess  D 
multiples  containing  the  digits  of  that  num- 
ber permuted  cydioly.  Discussion  of  aboTe 
form  and  of  the  properties  of  such  cyclic 
numbers. 

On  the  Conform  Representation  of  Surfaces, 

S.  A.  Joffe.     Nov.  24. 

Account  of  Oauss*  Memoir  on  the  Gonf ormal 
Representation  of  one  surface  upon  another, 
with  application  to  sphere  and  spheroid. 


On  Minimal  Surfaces, 


Etymological  Notes,    II, 


Dr.  Hancock.       Dec.  8. 


F.  A.  Wood. 


Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsches  Alterthum,  1893, 
Heft  2, 

Jessie  L.  Jones. 


Dec.  3. 


Proof  of  the  fundamental  property  of  mini- 
mal surfaces  concerning  the  principal  radii 
of  ourrature.  Conform  representation  upon 
sphere  by  means  of  parallel  normals.  Exper- 
imental illustration  by  means  of  soap  bub- 
bles. 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB. 

Clement  of  Rome. 

Text:       Head  Pbofbssob  E.  D.  Burton. 

Caiwn:  Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

Polity:  E.  J.  Goodspeed.      Dec  18. 

The  club  has  held  journal  meetings  regu- 
larly every  four  weeks  during  the  quarter. 


Anglo-Norman  Poetry, 


Esther  Witkowsky.     Nov.  28. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB, 


Political  Economy  as  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity, 
Head  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin. 

Buildings  and  Public   Improvements   in 
Chicago, 

Gen.  S.  Smith. 

"  The  Baltimore  Plan,*  a  Scheme  for  pro- 
viding an  Elastic  Currency, 

President  J.  J.  P.  Odell. 

State  Ownership  of  Railroads  based  upon 
the  Experience  of  Australia, 

Wm.  Hiix. 


Oct.  18. 


Oct.  25. 


Dec.  6. 


THE  POUTICAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 
CLUB, 

The  Torrens  System  of  Land  Transfer, 

Mr.  Hurd.     Oct.  24. 


The  Political  Situation  in  the  Orient, 

Dr.  a.  Wirth. 

Municipal  Chvemment  in  Oerm^any, 

Dr.  E.  Freund. 


THE  ROMANCE  CLUB, 

French  Feminine  Accusatives  in  "  -ain," 

Theo.  L.  Neff. 


Nov.  13. 


Dec.  6. 


Oct.  30. 


THE  SEMITIC  CLUB, 

On  the  Lexicography  of  the  Talmud, 

Professor  E.  G.  Hirsch. 

The  Prophecy  of  Joel.    A  discussion. 

The  Unity  of  Zechariah, 

Dr.  N.  I.  RUBINKAM. 


THE  SOCIOLOGY  CLUB, 
Journal  Meeting, 

Municipal  Reform, 

Rev.  W.  Q.  Clarke,  Chicago 
(Chairman  of  the  Civic  Federation 
Committee  on  Morals). 


Nov.  8.     Journal  Meeting, 


Professor  Oiddings'  "  Theory  of  Sociology,'* 
Discussion  led  by 

Dr.  Max  West. 

Society  in  Mexico, 

Assistant  Professor  F.  Starr. 


Nov.  1. 
Nov.  22. 

Dec.6- 
Oct.9. 

Nov.  a 
Nov.  20. 

Dec  4. 
Dec.  18. 


THE   LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF   THE  DANO- 
NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

held  ten  meetings  during  the  Autumn  Quar- 
ter, in  which,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  were  discussed : 

Greek  Mythology,  Nov.  7. 

History  of  Poland,  Nov.  14. 

Biography  of  Platen,  Nov.  21. 

Alexander  the  Great,  Nov.  28. 

Biography  of  Irenoeus,  Dec  5. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PAPERS 

Read  before  tlie  UniTeraity  Union,  tlie  Philological  Society,  and  tlie  Departmental  Clnbe. 


NATURE  AND   METHODS    OP   POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 
B.    F.  HOXIB. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  answer  certain  thoughtless 
criticisms  passed  npon  Political  Economy  and  the  methods 
employed  by  Economic  teachers,  by  considering  briefly  :  U) 
What  Political  Economy  is  ;  (2)  The  aim  of  Political  Economy  ; 
(3)  Political  Economy  as  a  culture  study  ;  (4)  Political  Economy 
as  a  practical  study  ;  (5)  The  method  of  Political  Economy  ;  (6) 
The  aim  and  methods  of  Economic  instruction  in  the  UniTersity 
of  Chicago. 

(1)  Political  Economy  is  one  of  the  moral  sciences.  It  is  a 
study  of  man  in  his  wealth  relations.  (2)  The  aim  of  the  science 
Is  to  furnish  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  economic  conditions  and 
relations  of  life  in  order  that,  human  nature  being  considered, 
right  relations  may  be  established.  (3)  Political  Economy  is  a 
source  of  culture  in  that  it  possesses  the  excellent  qualities  of 
the  exact  sciences,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  the  attention  to 
the  moral  motiTes.  (4)  Political  Economy  is  a  practical  study 
in  the  sense  that  it  deals  with  the  most  urgent  problems  of  the 
age,  the  comprehension  of  which  is  necessary  to  progress.  (5) 
The  method  of  Political  Economy  is  the  ordinary  scientific 
method,  to  attack  which  is  to  attack  all  science.  (6)  The  aim  of 
the  Economic  instruction  in  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago  is,  not  to 
inculcate  beliefs,  but  to  teach  men  to  think  in  the  subject. 
The  methods  actually  employed  are  calculated  to  train  leaders 
in  economic  thought. 

GEOMETRICAL  TRANSFORMATION. 
lA  Modem  Method.'] 

ALICE  B.  OOULD. 

To  popularise  a  subject  it  is  only  necessary  to  dwell  on  gen- 
eralisations rather  than  on  the  facts  from  which  they  have  been 
abstracted.  The  idea  that  geometry  cannot  be  popular  comes 
from  regarding  it  as  a  mass  of  detail.  Modem  geometry  differs 
from  the  Greek  in  hsTing  more  general  principles. 

Mathematics  may  change  as  much  as  any  other  science,  since 
it  is  always  the  method  and  the  direction  of  research  and  not 
the  facta  that  change.  The  modem  way  of  attacking  a  problem 
is  more  apt  to  be  indirect ;  the  correspondence  between  the 
parts  of  one  figure  (given  for  instance  by  a  moving  point)  and 
those  of  some  other  figure  (given  for  instance  by  a  moving  and 
changing  sphere)  making  it  possible  to  transform  one  question  to 
a  very  different  one.  This  is  our  usual  method  in  attempting 
the  question  of  everyday  life. 

Three  good  examples  of  geometrical  transformation  are 
*rc!Jection^  Inversion^  and  Reciprocation.  Take  examples  of 
ich,  showing  that  modem  pure  geometry  is  characterized  (1) 
V  being  indirect  (as  is  also  analytic  geometry),  (2)  by  its  dassi- 
f Jig  figures  and  propositions  more  fully  than  was  possible  to 
tl  Greek  geometry,  and  (3)  by  dealing  largely  with  descriptive 
r^er  than  with  metrical  properties. 


THE  FRENCH  CREOLE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.' 
BENtf  DB  POTBN-BELLIBLB. 

^nch  Creole  is  Spoken  in  the  Mascarene  Islands,  French 
Ouia^,  Louisiana  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  arcbi- 
pelagthat  belong  or  have  belonged  to  the  French.    Even  in 


some  of  them  where  French  rule  was  never  exercised,  this 
dialect  is  the  popular  language. 

Creole  is  a  language  produced  by  the  necessity  of  intercourse 
between  men  in  an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  with  men  in  a 
more  primitive  state  of  development,  brought  .into  contact  with 
this  civilization. 

The  slaves,  brought  over  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  West  Indies,  could  make  themselves  understood  only  by 
imitating  the  language  used  by  the  white.  On  the  other  hand 
the  latter,  in  order  to  conununicate  with  those  that  were 
destined  to  serve  them,  endeavored  to  simplify  as  much  as 
possible  their  language  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  new- 
comer to  understand  what  they  said.  The  Creole  dialect  was 
the  result  of  their  combined  efforts. 

Naturally,  the  physiological  element  comes  into  play.  The 
negro  cannot  pronounce  the  sounds  exactly  as  the  white  does, 
his  vocal  apparatus  is  not  exactly  similar.  His  lips  are  different. 
Hence  phonetic  variations  arise. 

In  a  pure  Creole  dialect,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  found  noth> 
ing  but  what  has  come  from  the  language  out  of  which  the  dia* 
leot  was  formed.  As  for  the  differences  in  sound  no  other 
explanation  should  be  sought  for  than  that  which  is  given  by 
physiological  causes. 

The  Creole  spoken  in  the  Mascarene  Islands,  French  Guiana, 
and  Louisiana  has,  owing  to  foreign  infiuences,  become  a  mixed 
language.  Only  the  Creole  spoken  in  the  West  Indies  can  be 
considered  pure  Creole  dialect. 

Twohistorical  facts  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  this  language.  1.  That  the  French  settlers 
who  came  to  the  West  Indies  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  Normans,  and  2.  That  when  the  work 
of  colonization  began  in  the  West  Indies,  Portuguese  establish 
ments  were  already  fiourishing  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  and 
that  the  first  slaves  brought  over  to  the  French  Islands  came 
from  the  coast  of  Angola  and  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde. 

The  first  of  these  facts  explains  many  points  connected  with 
the  study  of  the  sounds.  French  Noyer,  for  instance,  would 
never  have  given  in  Creole  Neje  if  Latin  ^  had  not  remained 
ei  in  the  Norman  dialect.  TLe  second  is  also  noteworthy^ 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  study  of  verbs.  The  Creole 
conjugation  in  its  active  form  is  constructed  by  moans  of  an 
auxiliary,  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Portuguese  Creole ; 
the  word  ka  which  expresses  the  idea  of  continuation  of  action 
(Andauer).  Moreover,  the  Creole  form  tint  out  of  French  tenir 
and  its  meaning  in  Creole,  **  to  have,**  was  evidently  infiuenced 
by  the  Portuguese  signification. 

The  most  marked  traits  in  the  phonology  of  the  French 
Creole  are,  the  unrounding  of  front  vowels  and  the  tendency 
toward  palatalization.  In  regard  to  the  forms,  the  working  of 
the  vis  minima  has  an  almost  unlimited  sway  among  them.  I 
may  Mention  here  the  complete  absence  of  the  passive  voice. 
Indeed  there  is  in  this  dialect  no  word  to  express  the  French  par. 

As  to  the  sources  they  may  be  divided  into :  1.  Tales,  2. 
Proverbs,  3.  Enigmas— these  last  two  being  the  most  original 
products  of  the  Creole  genius.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  deal 
of  so-called  ''Creole  Literature,**  but,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  most  dialectic  productions,  they  are  mere  caricatures  and 
not  reliable  as  a  basis  of  study. 


'  [te  Les  sons  et  les  formes  du  Cr6ole  dans  les  Antilles,  par  Ben^  de  Poyen-Bellisle. 
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COMPARISON  OP  THE  OSCAN-UMBRIAN  VERB-SYS- 
TEM WITH  THAT  OP  THE  LATIN. 
CABL  D.  BUCK. 

The  paper  forms  the  introductory  portion  of  an  artiole  enti- 
tled **  The  OBcan-Umbrian  Verb  System,"  which  is  to  appear  in 
the  first  Tolnme  of  the  Studies  in  Classical  Philology.  A  com- 
parison of  the  general  features  of  the  two  Terb-systems  is  giTcn, 
showing  that  the  points  of  divergence,  though  considerable,  are 
far  less  numerous  than  the  points  of  agreement,  in  the  creation 
of  new  formations  as  well  as  in  the  retention  of  old.  The  Latin 
Torbal  system  was  also,  in  its  main  features,  the  Italic. 


"TOTUS**  IN  OLD  PRENCH  AND  PROVENCAL.' 
RENtf   DB  POTBN-BBLLI8LB. 

In  the  oldest  stage  of  the  language  the  declension  of  the 
modem  French  word  Umt  is  as  follows : 


toz 
tot 


tuit 
toz* 


The  history  of  these  forms  has  been  thus  far  looked  upon  as  very 
dark ;  the  final  t  points  to  a  Latin  form  with  a  double  t.  In  fact, 
several  scholars  admit  that  in  Vulgar  Latin  tottuB  appears  by 
the  side  ottotu»\  tott%u^  however,  is  still  considered  by  many  as 
a  doubtful  form  and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  it.  QtSber  (Wolfflin*s  Archiv,  VI.,  p.  129)  suggests  that 
it  may  be  due  to  a  tautological  use  of  the  word  as  in  Modem 
Italian  *  *  pian  piano  J'  *  TottotuB^  therefore,  would  be  our  starting 
point.  Several  objections  have  been  raised  against  this  form, 
the  most  weighty  of  all  being  that  the  fall  of  the  tonic  vowel  in 
tutto^  French  tout,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  Moreover,  even  if 
tottuM  was  accepted,  all  the  difficulties  would  not  disappear. 

Another  explanation  for  the  Italian  form  tutto  and  one  that 
is  more  plausible  is  briefly  indicated  in  K5rting*s  Worterbuch 
viz :  the  double  t  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  proclitic  use  of 
the  word  before  a  vowel  sound  (Vokalanlaut) .  We  would  have 
tot(o)  anno  >  tottannot  exactly  as  we  have  e(0  bene  >  effbene 
tot(a)  hora  >  tuttora^  tvtto  would  be  thus  far  explained ;  but  no 
satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  offered  in  regard  to  the  change 
of  vowel;  Latin  o  cannot  cannot  give  u  in  Italy  or  anywhere 
else  on  the  Romance  field.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  an  imme- 
diate cause  for  that  phonetic  disturbance  should  not  have  been 
thought  of  in  connection  with  one  of  the  phonetic  phenomena 
whose  manifestations  are  quite  frequent.  I  am  alluding  to  dis- 
similation. The  final  i*  of  totum  becoming  regularly  o  in  Italian, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  tonic  o  changed  to  u  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  sound  of  the  same  nature,  particularly  if  we  lend 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  closed  o  is  generally  pronounced 
with  a  u  glide. 

The  change  of  o  >  it  must  have  taken  place  before  the  doub- 
ling of  the  consonant  and  the  row  would  consequently  be : 

totum  >  toto  >futo  +  voc.  >  tutto* 
now,  since  tutto  is  a  special  Italian  form,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
suggest  that  in  Italy,  being  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Latin 
language,  the  country  where  the  Latin  tongue  held  its  own  for 
the  longest  time,  this  dissimilation  may  have  been  further  helped 
by  the  fact  that  the  popular  language  endeavored  also  to  estab- 
lish a  distinction  between  its  own  oblique  case  and  the  Latin 
dative. 

The  ground  is  now  cleared  for  the  consideration  of  the 
French  forms.  I  hold  that  they  are  all  derived  from  the  regular 
Latin  forms  and  that  their  apparent  irregularities  are  wholly 
due  to  phonetic  causes  or  analogical  influences. 

First,  one  thing  is  certain,  vie.  that  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese forms  are  regularly  derived  from  the  Latin.    If  from  this 


territory  we  go  over  to  the  Provencal  districts,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  marked  phonetic  tendency  which  up  to  t  Ms  day  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  traits  of  Southern  dialects,  namely,  the  fre- 
quent use  of  voiceless  dental  stops  as  endings  and  the  presence 
of  a  f,  where  it  often  does  not  etymologicaUy  belong.  Qf,  Paul 
Meyer :  **  D*un  emploi  non  ^tymologique  du  t  final  en  Provencal,'* 
Romania,  VII.,  p.  107.  Even  in  French  it  is  not  rare  to  hear  the 
final  tf  for  instance  in  8oit!  meaning  '*  Let  it  be  so  P* 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  easily  admit  that  tottu  did  not 
give  in  Provencal  tot  but  toz  (.cf.  antiut  >  ang),  and  tolum  like- 
wise tof. 

M.  Gaston  Paris,  (Romania,  X.,  p.  42)  remarks  that  tottum 
must  have  existed  because  in  the  modem  French  we  have  tout 
and  not  teut.  It  is  true  that  the  regular  development  of  free 
tonic  ^  is  o  >  ott  >  etf ,  while  the  checked  vowel  goes  only  through 
o  >  Ott  and  stops  there ;  but  M.  O.  Paris  would  cheerfully  admit 
that  the  same  development  occurs  in  quite  a  number  of  words, 
owing  to  their  unaccented  position  in  the  stress  group,  cf. 
not  >  noia,  vot  >  vout,  pro  >  pour, 

I  believe  furthermore  that  the  French  forms  were  directly 
influenced  by  the  Provencal,  and  this  becomes  clearer  as  we  come 
to  the  plural  forms  tuU<  toH,  Provencal  tuit,  tuitK,  tuih,  Udeh. 
First,  we  have  here  again  a  change  of  vowel,  but  it  has  been  satis- 
factorily explained  by  Fdrster  {Zeittchrift  fSr  Romanitche  PW- 
lologie,  HI.,  p.  486) .  Latin  d  was  **  umlauted  **  by  the  final «  before 
a  vowel  (/  and  i  umlaut  under  all  conditions).  The  only  thing 
left  to  explain"  is  the  presence,  of  the  i  before  the  f ,  and  the 
solution  of  what  has  been  thus  far  looked  upon  as  a  riddle  is 
given  by  the  study  of  some  Provencal  sounds. 

In  an  article  {Romanics,  XTV.,  p.  289)  in  which  he  reviews  the 
work  of  M.  F.  Armitage  (Sermons  du  Xlle  Sitele  en  vioux  Pro- 
vencal pnbU^  d'apr^  leMS.3548delaBibl.Nationale),M.Panl 
Meyer  calls  attention  to  some  purely  linguistic  questions  that 
are  raised  by  the  text  published.  One  of  them  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  ending  in  the  letter  ^  in  the  case  of  some  past  partioiplee 
in  the  nominative  plural,  for  instance. 


amaiia>  amats 
anwtum  >  amcU 


amati^amah 
amatot  >  amatz. 


Meyer  points  out  the  fact  that  there  is  but  one  ending  for  the 
singular  subject  and  plural  object,  while  the  singular  object  and 
plural  subject  have  each  their  own  endings,  and  that  aii  gives 
a  different  result  from  the  one  given  by  atum*  He  furUier 
states  that  in  certain  texts  (Hte  Qaronne,  Aude,  Tarn,  Aveyroa) 
the  ft  of  the  nominative  plural  is  preserved  and  gives  numerous 
examples  to  bear  out  his  statement. 

A  little  farther  he  adds:  "  In  other  territories,  partionlarlx 
in  Quercy  the  i  instead  of  forming  an  atonic  syllable,  was  Joined 
to  the  tonic  syllable  ....  the  result  was  for  the  Latin  end- 
ing either  aih  or  aig  .  .  .  The  tame  fact  it  obterved  in  th4 
Provencal  tuih,  tug,  French  tuit,'* 

This  cramb  which  M.  Meyer,  like  the  rich  man,  lets  fall  fros 
his  table,  I  have  carefully  picked  up  and  it  has  helped  me  t> 
forge  the  last  link  in  my  chain  of  evidence. 

Jules  Comu  (Romania,  VII.,  p.  860,  *'  De  Tinfluence  regres#e 
de  r  ft'  atone  sur  les  voyelles  toniques)  says :  *'  In  iuit  the  att»e- 
tion,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  we  know  in  a  good  many  o*  v 
words,  is  plainly  evident  and  it  is  not  less  so  in  oa  one  o*fcl» 
forms  of  the  imperative  of  oir;  for  audi  could  give  0ft'»nl7 
through : 

odii>odji>€ddji. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  doubling  of^«  <* 
admitted  in  order  to  explain  tuit  and  oi,  is  a  pure  hyythesU 
which  does  not  rest  upon  any  documentary  evidence,  bf  hi  the 
translation  of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  we  flnd  :  trametii  dUttH- 
dittii,  fezii,  instances  that  give  to  it  a  solid  foundation 
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I  take  the  liberty  of  alterinfc  slightly  the  formula  given  for 
toti  since  M.  Coma  accepts  the  double  t ,  for  which  I  have  no  use ; 
we  have  then : 

tutu  >  tutji  >  tujtji- 

Since  it  is  quite  superflous  to  repeat  for  tuit  what  has  already 
been  said  in  connection  with  the  final  t  for  toz  amd  tot^  I  venture 
to  hope  that  I  have  established  what  I  started  out  to  prove,  viz : 
that  the  French  forma  are  derived  from  the  regular  Latin  forms 
and  that  the  peculiarities  they  present  are  due  to  phonetic 
causes  and  analogical  influences. 

The  oldest  French  text  in  which  tuit  occurs  is  the  Cantilena 
of  St.  Eulalia,  where,  in  the  twenty-fifth  line,  we  read : 

TuU  orantf  que  par  not  degnet  preterm 

The  form  oram  as  Dies  says,  **  ist  eine  der  willkonunensten  :*'  it 
ahows  first,  that  at  the  date  of  the  poem,  the  first  person  plural 
in  French  still  agreed  with  the  Latin  ending  and  that  the  sweep- 
ing analogy  to  $umu8  was  not  yet  a  general  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  also  proves  that  the  French  imperative  goes  back  to  the 
present  of  indicative  and  not  to  the  subjunctive;  and,  what  is  of 
more  immediate  interest  to  us  for  the  subject  we  are  dealing 
with,  cram  is  also  a  Provencal  form.  Indeed  Provengal  is  the 
background  towards  which  we  must  turn  our  eyes  in  order  to  see 
many  words  in  their  true  light.  As  an  organic  whole,  it  is  the 
oldest  in  date  of  the  Neo-Latin  languages.  The  Strassburg 
oaths  are  strongly  Southern  in  their  colouring,  and  another  of 
our  oldest  monuments  **  La  Passion  du  Christ,"  is  a  mixture 
of  French  and  Provencal. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  legitimate  in  the  present  instance  to 
Admit  this  influence  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  this  case 
old  texts  do  support  an  argument  that  is  based  upon  a  dialectic 
fact. 

s  [This  paper  will  appear  in  full  in  the  forthcoming  number 
of  The  American  Jcumat  of  Philology,'] 


THE  LIMITS  OP    DIVISIBILITY  OF  LIVING  MATTER. 
JACqUBS  LOBB. 

The  limits  of  divisibility  of  living  matter  are  different  for 
difFerent  physiological  phenomena.  The  smallest  amount  of 
mibstance  of  an  unsegmented  egg  of  Arbacia  needed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Pluteus  is  about  one-eighth  the  substance  of  the 
whole  et^g.  The  smallest  amount  needed  for  the  production  of  a 
blastnla  is  considerably  smaller  than  for  the  production  of  a 
Pluteus.  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  position  of  single  parts 
of  protoplasm  was  in  the  original  ^g.  In  regard  to  divisibility, 
the  protoplasm  of  the  egg  of  Arbacia  can  be  considered  as  iso- 
tropic. 

[This  paper,  in  full,  will  appear  in  the  volume  of  Biological 
Leeturetfrom  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Wood'g  Holl 
forld94.] 


THE  DIRECTION  OP  WRITING  ON   ATTIC   VASES. 
F.  B.  TABBELL. 

The  paper  traced  the  gradual  decline  upon  Attic  vases  of 
the  practice  of  writing  from  right  to  left.  It  was  shown  that  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  potters  wrote  with  equal 
facility  in  either  direction,  but  that  the  right-to-left  direction 
was  constantly  losing  ground,  and  by  490  B.  C.  had  been  aban- 
doned altogether.  The  paper  appears  In  full  in  the  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  ARCHERY  CONTEST  IN  THE  ODYSSEY. 
OBOBOE  B.  HUB8BT. 

The  feat  by  which  Odysseus  shoots  through  twelve  axe-heads 
placed  in  a  row  is  something  that  Homer  himself  had  probably 
never  seen,  at  least  according  to  our  theory.  It  could  have  had 
no  more  realization  than  the  Shield  of  Achilles  which  he  describes 
in  the  Iliad.  An  arrow  could  pierce  several  pieces  of  armor  and 
perhaps  the  metal  of  a  single  axe-head.  In  this  archery  contest 
Homer  has  therefore  taken  a  feat  that  he  might  have  seen  per- 
formed and  multiplied  it  by  twelve.  The  bronze  axes  of  this 
period  like  all  axes  of  a  later  time  had  their  handles  set  into 
them.  The  usual  explanation  and  the  one  derived  from  the 
scholiasts  has  consequently  been  that  the  arrow  was  shot  through 
the  eyes  of  the  twelve  axes.  Iron  and  stone  axes  from  the 
gre  iter  difficulty  of  working  the  material  were  on  the  contrary 
probably  set  into  their  handles.  Of  the  iron  axe  of  this  period 
we  have  no  examples,  and  we  may  therefore  conjecture  that  it 
was  made  by  simply  hammering  out  a  short  bar  and  leaving  the 
metal  thicker  in  the  middle  and  tapering  down  toward  both 
blades. 

These  axes  were  then  set  up  in  a  row  by  having  their  handles 
buried  in  a  trench.  By  this  arrangement  'they  were  more  like 
**  ships'  keel  holders  "  as  the  text  explains  than  if  the  mere  axc- 
heads  had  been,  placed  with  all  their  eyes  in  a  line.  While  in 
this  position  the  arrow,  according  to  our  theory,  was  driven 
through  the  metal  itself,  striking  every  axe-head  at  right  angles 
with  its  side.  This  would  explain  :  (1)  why  the  axes  had  to 
have  the  earth  flrmly  stamped  around  them  in  the  trench  ;  (2) 
why  the  contest  is  usually  called  in  the  poem  **  the  trial  of  the 
bow  and  the  gray  iron,*'  as  if  the  material  of  the  axes  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  difficulty  of  the  feat ;  and  (3)  why  the  bow 
had  to  be  excessively  strong. 

Of  course  the  feat  is  really  impossible  ;  but  no  lack  of  other 
impossible  things  had  already  happened  to  Odysseus  in  the 
course  of  his  voyages.  At  no  point,  however,  is  a  miracle  more 
required  by  the  story  than  here  where  the  last  is  to  prove  him- 
self the  first.  Had  Homer  known  axes  of  adamant  he  would 
have  chosen  them  for  Odysseus  to  perforate  ;  and,  as  it  is  he 
seems  according  to  our  theory,  to  make  the  arrow  pass  through 
the  axes  in  their  thickest  part  by  preference. 


THE  CRITICISM    OP  THE  PLATONIC  CANON. 
W.  A.  UEIDBL. 

There  can  be  small  doubt  but  that  we  possess  all  of  the 
works  which  Plato  published  or  intended  for  publication.  It  is 
not  equally  certain  that  all  which  is  currently  accepted  as 
Platonic  has  sufficient  claim  to  that  title.  Our  earliest  ostensi- 
bly complete  catalogue  is  dated  three  centuries  and  a  half  after 
the  death  of  Plato.  Yet  in  the  interim  certain  definite  testi- 
mony is  not  wanting.  By  Plato's  pupil,  Aristotle,  we  find  the 
following  works  sufficiently  attested  :  Republic,  Timieus,  Laws, 
Phflsdo,  Phflsdrus,  Symposium,  Oorgias,  Meno,  Hippias  Minor, 
TheeBtetus,  Philebus,  Sophist,  Politicus,  Crito,  Apology,  Prota- 
goras,) Menexenus  ;  with  somewhat  less  certainty  :  Cratylus, 
Charmides,  Laches,  Lysis,  Euthydemus,  Hippias  Major,  Par- 
menidee.  About  a  century  after  Aristotle's  death  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium  admitted  to  his  canon  beside  the  foregoing  :  Cri- 
tias,  Minos,  Epinomis,  Euthjrphro,  and  Letters,  to  a  number 
not  ascertained.  Two  centuries  later  we  find  the  traditional 
list  complete,  arranged  in  tetralogies  by  Thrasyllus,  an  astrol- 
oger at  the  court  of  Tiberius.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
construct  a  specious  chain  of  argument  whereby  to  claim  this 
entire  canon  for  the  time  of  Xenocrates  ;  but  this  procedure 
merely  disguises  the  problem  instead  of  solving  it.    This  becomes 
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the  more  OTident  when  we  remark  that  certain  of  the  works 
received  by  Aristophanes  are  among  those  most  certainly  spuri- 
ons. 

The  task  of  criticism  is  therefore  to  test  everythincr  not  ade- 
quately attested  by  Aristotle.  Hitherto*  this  has  been  quite 
exclusively  done  by  fixincr  an  arbitrary  standard  of  excellence 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  greatest  masterpieces,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  distinctive  marks  of  genuineness.  It  has  how- 
ever been  pointed  out  by  Karl  Friedrich  Hermann  that  we 
require  rather  to  know  the  distinctive  marks  of  spuriousness  in 
order  to  work  upwards  instead  of.  downwards.  The  answer  to 
this  demand  may  be  saved  from  falling  iuto  a  vicious  circle  by 
bringing  into  requisition  a  number  of  works  yet  included  with 
the  canon  but  pronounced  spurious  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
critics  ancient  and  modem.  To  this  corptu  vile  we  may  add 
certain  works  received  by  antiquity  but  rejected  by  common  con- 
sent of  recent  scholarship.  To  the  former  class  belong  Alcyon, 
Eryxias,  Axiochus,  Demodochus,  Sisyphus,  On  Virtue,  On  Just- 
ice ;  to  the  latter,  the  Letters,  Minos,  and  Hipparchus. 

By  the  conscientious  and  minute  study  of  these  obvious  imi- 
tations of  Plato  the  term  "  spurious "  may  acquire  a  positive 
connotation,  by  the  application  of  which  to  the  dialogues  really 
in  doubt  certain  definite  results  may  yet  be  attained. 

In  conclusion  an  effort  was  made  in  the  paper  to  exhibit  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  this  forged  literature  and  to  show  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  pointed  with  especial  reference  to  the 
most  doubtful  claimants  to  Platonic  origin. 


was  composed  after  IX).  Books  X,  XI,  and  XII  furnish  no  evi- 
dence from  which  we  can  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  date  or 
relative  order  of  their  composition. 


THE  ORDER  OP  COMPOSITION  OP  THE  BOOKS 
OP  THE  JENEID. 

CLIFFOBD  H.  MOORE. 

This  paper  gave  a  review  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  order  in 
which  Virgil  wrote  the  several  books  of  the  £neid,  and 
attempted  to  determine  the  dates  at  or  near  which  certain  parts 
of  the  poem  were  written. 

The  evidence  is  of  two  kinds :  (1)  historical  references  within 
the  poem,  and  (2)  agreements,  or  inconsistencies  and  discrepan- 
cies, between  different  parts  of  the  work ;  to  these  sources  can 
be  added  Propertius  HI,  82  [34],  61-64,  and  the  Lives  of  Virgil. 

It  appears  from  historical  references  within  the  £neid  that 
the  following  approximate  dates  can  be  established  for  the  pas- 
sages stated :  I,  Iff.,  before  728/26  (ef.  Propertius  L  c.) ;  1, 286-296, 
between  Aug.  725/^  and  Jan.  727/27 ;  HI,  278-283,  after  726/28 ;  V, 
545  ff.,  after  727/27 ;  VI,  791-«07,  860-886,  winter  731.23  and  732/22 
(although  VI,  791-807,  may  have  been  written  as  late  as  734/20)  ; 
Vn.  601  ff.,  734/20;  VHI,  671-713.  after  Jan.  727/27;  VIII,  714-728, 
between  Aug.  725/29  and  Jan.  727/27  (for  reasons  stated  in  the 
paper  as  read  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  wrote  the  entire  passage 
VUI,  671-728,  after  Jan.  727  27.) 

While  care  must  be  taken  not  to  push  disagreements  and 
inconsistencies  of  statement  too  far  in  such  a  poem  as  the 
iBneid,  the  evidence  points  to  the  following  conclusions  as  to 
the  relative  order  of  composition :  III,  as  a  whole,  was  written 
first;  IV  and  VI  before  V  (the  introductory  verses  of  VI,  however, 
and  very  probably,  VI,  115  ff.,  containing  iEneas*  appeal  to  the 
Sibyl  were  written  after  V— c/.  V,  719  ff.) ;  I  was  composed  before 
IV,  V,  and  VI,  but  probably  later,  in  great  part,  than  III ;  11,  at 
least  in  part,  was  written  after  III  and  IV,  probably  later  than 
most  of  VI ;  VII  was  composed  after  VI ;  the  last  part  of  VIII 
was  written  at  about  the  same  time  as  I  (VIII  not  improbably 
was  revised,  as  it  is  the  most  complete  of  all  the  books) ;  and 
IX  was  written  after  the  greater  part  of  V,  but  V,  286-361,  was 
composed  after  IX  (it  is  possible  to  defend  the  view  that  V  entire 


TWO  DEPECTS  IN  ENGLISH  TEACHING,  WITH  SOME 
MEANS  OP  REMEDY. 

li.  A.  SHERMAN. 

It  was  pointed  out  as  the  first  defect,  that  the  average  stu- 
dent is  led  or  allowed  to  think  that  he  must  do  some  great  thing 
when  he  puts  his  thoughts  to  paper.  He  is,  at  least,  not  i>re- 
vented  from  assuming  that  it  is  not  the  organic  effective  expres- 
sion of  his  thought,  but  the  translation  of  it  into  formal,  bookish 
diction  that  is  wanted.  His  exercises  in  composition  thus  easily 
become,  not  studies  in  idiomatic  phrasing,  [but  in  fonnalixing 
the  normal,  and  in  predicating  the  obvious.  The  chief  fault  in 
the  English  of  college  candidates  is  this  of  inorganic,  forced, 
abnormal  sentence-making.  It  was  shown  that  a  student, 
trained  in  this  way,  if  he  ever  learns  to  write  well,  must  first 
unlearn  all  his  first  principles  and  processes.  He  must  give  up 
his  formalism  for  normalism,  and  learn  the  fbrmal  modes,  after 
that,  anew.  Certain  methods  devised  by  progressive  grade-teach- 
ers in  the  East  were  considered,  and  some  suggestions  touching 
later  secondary  and  college  work  were  added. 

As  the  second  defect,  it  was  shown  that  our  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  in  literature  permits,  and  often  fosters, 
unrealizing  reading.  It  was  urged  that  no  proper  college  study 
of  esthetic  compositions  can  be  carried  on  until  the  student  has 
learned  to  read  interpretingly  the  authors  chosen  for  critical 
work.  Certain  means  by  which  this  defect  can  be  remedied  in 
the  secondary  schools  were  suggested  and  discussed. 


MEDLBVAL  ALLEGORY. 


08CAB  L..  TU008. 


1.  Eastern  allegory,  the  fable  and  apologue.  Influence  of 
the  Orient  upon  the  West  at  the  time  of  the  Moorish  invasion  of 
Europe  and  the  Crusades.    Cf.  Pablee,  Bettiare$^  etc. 

2.  Influence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  The  Platonic 
**  Myths.'*  The  Neo-Platonists.  Instances  of  allegorical  charac- 
terization—e.  g„  Fortune  and  Philosophy,  by  Boethius.  Tran- 
sition to  Symbolism. 

3.  Phenomena  attending  the  development  of  allegorical  lit- 
erature: (a)  Mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  the 
Church  Fathers  and  the  Scholastic  Philosophers ;  (6)  The  allegor- 
izing of  the  pagan  legends  and  literature ;  (c)  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  abstractions  of  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  (d)  picture 
histories,  uncritical  encyclopaedias  and  wonder-books  of  science. 

4.  Allegorical  literature.  The  allegorical  literature  of  the 
continent  discussed  in  its  threefold  character  of  didactic,  chiv- 
alric  and  amatory  discourse ;  c/.  the  development  of  symbolim 
in  pictorial  art  and  in  architecture.  In  Middle  Rnglish  litera- 
ture two  types  are  represented :  (1)  the  religious  and  didactic 
type  with  an  occasional  introduction  of  the  chivalric  idea — e.  g-f 
Orossteste's  Chatteau  d*  amours  parables  in  Curtor  Mundi^ 
Bolle's  Pricke  of  Oorudencet  Michel's  AyenbiU  of  Jftwyf,  Lang- 
land's  Piert  Plowmatiy  (Twer's  Confeatio  Amantitt  Lydgate'i 
AtsemblyofOodifthe  Moral  Plays,  etc.;  (2)  the  romantic  and 
amatory  type— €.  g.,  The  Bomaunt  of  the  Rote^  Chaucer's  Bote 
of  the  Ducheiee,  Dunbar's  Thriseiland  the  Roie,  Douglas's  Palia 
of  Honour,  Lydgate's  Temple  of  GUue,  Bawe»'»  Pcutime  €^  Pleat- 
ure,  etc. 

5.  An  analysis  was  given  of  Lydgate's  A$»emhly  of  Oodt^ 
now  in  press  from  the  MS.  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 
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THE  MIRACLE  PLAY  IN  MODERN  SPAIN. 
FANNT   HAIiB  OABDINEB. 

Spain  was  compared  to  the  Sleeping  Beauty  whose  dower  of 
good  gifts  was  marred  by  her  touching  the  fatal  spindle,  when 
■he  suddenly  fell  asleep  and  all  her  household  with  her.  Spain 
appears  to  have  every  good  gift  but  that  of  good  goyemment ; 
this,  according  to  a  legend  of  .San  Fernando,  was  denied  him 
lest  the  angels  should  desert  heaven  for  a  country  too  highly 
favored.  In  carrying  on  the  policy  of  extirpation  toward  invader 
and  heretic  after  the  conquest  had  made  it  unnecessary,  Spain 
paralysed  her  government  and  her  national  energies  and  fell 
asleep  until  Revolution  roused  her  in  1806.  Then,  as  Emilio 
Castelar  says,  "Napoleon  carried  to  the  farthest  comers  of 
Europe  on  the  point  of  his  soldier's  bayonets  the  very  ideas  he 
sought  to  subvert."  The  second  revolution  of  1888  awoke  Spain 
effectually,  and  the  enforced  acquaintance  with  the  outside 
world  gained  by  the  Spanish  refugees  in  the  time  of  the  Republic 
and  Amadeo  (by  which  Alfonso  XII.,  educated  in  Vienna. 
Liondon  and  Paris,  profited  eo  largely)  was  a  great  boon  to  their 
country.  Although  the  number  and  the  amount  of  modem 
ideas  assimilated  by  Spain  are  not  always  evident  to  the  preju- 
diced and  superficial  traveler,  they  are  nevertheless  real  and 
are  crowding  old  customs  to  the  remoter  comers  of  the  penin- 
sula. 

Among  other  evidences  of  enlightenment  is  a  law  of  religious 
toleration,  which,  however,  to  the  Spanish  mind,  does  not  yet 
mean  much  more  than  a  patient  forbearance  of  that  which  is 
probably  wrong.  Personal  investigation  of  the  troth,  and 
especially  a  "  coming  down  to  bare  benches  for  the  truth,"  is 
hardly  conceivable  in  Spain.  Religious  symbolism  is  indispen- 
sable both  to  the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  and  among  other 
*'  books  of  the  simple,"  as  St.  Augustine  calls  all  representations 
of  art,  are  the  Miracle  Plays.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  historical  details  for  students.  The  Sacred  Dramas  in 
Spain  retain  a  primitiveness  and  a  naive  disregard  for  accuracy 
which  those  of  more  frequented  and  educated  places  must  have 
lost.  For  descriptions  of  Passion  Plays  and  processions  of  this  ' 
type  the  student  is  referred  to  John  Hay's  **  Castilian  Days," 
and  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose's  **  Untrodden  Spain." 

The  plays  in  use  are  not  old,  but,  as  instanced  by  copies  in 
hand,  are  as  modem  as  1873  and  1803.  A  description  of  a  Nativity 
Play  seen  in  1879  shows  it  to  have  been  composed  of  legendary  as 
weU  as  Gospel  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  conclud- 
ing with  a  tableau  of  the  manger  scene.  While  entirely  reverent 
toward  the  sacred  characters,  who  spoke  in  short  rhymed 
stanzas,  the  play  was  throughout  humorous,  not  to  say  comic. 
It  differs  from  ancient  models,  perhaps,  only  in  being  more 
decent,  those  who  played  buffoon  characters  speaking  in  prose 
and  having  great  liberty  of  action  and  infiection.  The  scenes 
were  apparently  drawn  from  familiar  Spanish  life,  which  pre- 
sents, so  travelers  say,  many  similarities  to  life  in  Palestine. 
There  followed  some  translations  of  stanzas  from  a  play  on 
the  **  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents,"  and  illustrations  of  how  these 
scenes  provide  the  only  means  of  familiarizing  the  people  with 
Qospel  times  and  personages.  Other  instances  were  given  of  the 
people's  homely  intimacy  with  the  saints  and  their  beneficent 
powera— an  intimacy  which  may  be  thought  to  be  comforting  and 
useful  to  the  peoiAe  until  modem  education  and  new  ideas  are 
accepted  generally  by  this  newly  awakened  Sleeping  Beauty. 


GLACIAL  STUDIES  IN  GREENLAND. 
TH.  O.  OHAMBBSLIN. 

The  field  of  investigation  was  the  borderland  along  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  as  far  north  as  77°.  The  following 
topics  as  related  to  the  investigation  were  discussed :  (a)  Feat- 


ures of  the  Surface  of  the  Ice ;  (5)  Materials  transported  by  the 
Ice;  (c)  Stracture  of  a  Glacier;  (d)  Origin  of  a  Glacier;  (e) 
Movement  of  a  Glacier ;  (/)  Moraines ;  (g)  Drainage ;  ih)  Eskers ; 
ij )  Evidences  of  Rigidity  in  the  Ice. 

While  no  one  point  should  perhaps  be  spoken  of  as  of  the 
greatest  importance  over  all  others,  yet  it  may  be  said  that  the 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  glacier  structure  and  movement 
is  perhaps  most  profound ;  that  glacier  ice  is  stratified  and  often 
laminated,  and  tiiat  between  the  layers  of  ice,  rather  than  in 
the  ice  itself,  occurs  the  material  transported;  and  that  the 
movement  of  glaciers  may  be  not  that  of  a  viscous  substance,  to 
which  motion  is  imparted  by  a  gravitative  pull,  but  rather  the 
shearing  movement  from  push  of  superincumbent  layers. 


LOWER  CAMBRIAN  ROCKS. 

( We§tem  Nevada.) 

C.  D.  WALOOTT. 

Professor  C.  D.  Walcott,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  recent  investigations 
upon  the  Lower  Cambrian  rocks  in  western  Nevada  and  south- 
eastern California ;  also  indicated  the  lines  of  work  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  great  Universities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  the  University  of  Califomia, 
and  the  University  of  the  state  of  Washington  ;  the  plan  of 
work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sorvey  in  the  preparation 
of  a  geological  map  was  briefly  mentioned. 


RADIOLARIA  IN  PRE-CAMBRIAN  ROCKS. 
B.  C.  QUEBBAU. 

Forty-five  forms  have  been  determined  to  the  genu$,  and 
more  to  the  family,  A  striking  fact  is  that  these  forms  bear  a 
strong  similarity  to  forms  existing  in  present  seas. 


DEPOSITS  PROM  STAGNANT  ICE. 
H.  B.  KthtfMBL. 

1.  (a)  Terraces  or  plains  surrounding  depressions  or  along 
valleys,  (b)  Terraces  marked  by  kettles  and  depressions,  (c) 
Slopes  marked  by  kettles  and  depressions,  (d)  Presence  of 
bare  rock  or  till  in  such  places  as  would  have  been  buried  under 
conditions  of  free  glacial  drainage. 

2.  Classification  of  forms. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OP  DEVIL'S  LAKE,  WIS. 
B.  O.  PBBI8HO. 

A  map  of  the  region  was  shown.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
ridge  of  quartzite  and  its  instructive  structural  characteristics. 
The  region  is  notable  as  offering  a  typical  example  of  glacial 
topography.  The  area  marks  the  limit  of  the  advance  of  the 
glacier.  The  existence  of  the  lake  was  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
damming  on  either  side  of  the  quartzite  ridge  of  a  pre-glacial 
valley. 


THE  EDITIONS  OP  QRIMMELSHAUSEN'S  8IMPLICIU8 
SIMPLICISSIMU8. 

PAT7L  O.  KBBM. 

No  edition  published  after  Grimmolsbausen's  death  (1076)  and 
before  Prof.  Holland's  edition  of  1852  is  of  value  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  critical  text.  The  editions  published  during  the 
author's  lifetime  range  themselves  in  two  groui>s,  the  one  of 
which  indudesA,  D,E,F,  J,  the  other  B,  C.  Proofs  for  this  classifi- 
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cation  are  the  misprinte.  D  and  E  are  reprints  of  A;  F  iia 
reprint  of  B,  J  of  D.  C  is  printed  from  B.  (Kurs,  I.,  P*  LX, 
Koegel.p.XXI  .  .  Bobertag,  pp.  XLIII,  XLFV,  and  also  Keller, 
Vol.  II,  Anmerknngen.)  B  and  A  differ  in  the  Tocabolary,  the 
inflection  and  the  syntax  (Knrs,  I,  p.  LX,  Koegel,  pp.  XXY,  XXVI. 
Notice  howerer,  also  in  A,  indicatives  as  hielte,  hiesse,  riethe, 
ritte,  geschahe,  sohiene,  sohritte,  wiese;  im  bnchen,  etc.)  B 
presents  a  popular  language,  in  A  it  is  revised  to  conform  with 
the  written  lan^rnage  of  the  day.  Which  of  the  two  contains 
Grimmelshaosen's  text?  Keller:  A  is  surreptitioas  (title);  the 
other  editors :  Neither  A  nor  B  is  the  first  edition,  A  being  the 
second  authentic  edition,  B  surreptitious.  The  latter  yiew  is 
correct.  For  proof  see  Kurs.  I.,  p.  LXI  .  .  .  and  II,  442, 443 ; 
Koegel,  p.  XIX  ....  A,  B  most  nearly  approaches  the  lost 
first  edition  (which  contained  only  the  first  five  books)  <  it  is  val- 
uable for  text  criticism.  D  is  the  second  authentic  edition 
and  is  enlarged  (Grimmelshausen's  Vogelnest,  Part  I,  and  end  of 
Chapter  13).  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  additions  com- 
pare Keller,  II.,  p.  1177,  Kurz,  I.,  p.  LXYI Koegel,  p. 

XXVIII,  Bobertag,  p.  XLIV.    They  are  by  Grimmelshausen. 
Table: 

+  X.  1668 
(5  books) 


1670T     1669? 
D,  1671 
I 
J.1671T 

I 
G  (the  first  complete  edition),  1683. 

I 

K  (the  second  complete  edition) 

I 
etc. 

In  spite  of  these  numerous  editions  the  editor  of  a  critical 
text  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  conjectures,  as  some  misprints 
run  through  all  editions  (Koegel,  p.  XXVIU).  Holland  uses  A, 
Keller  B,  Kurz  D,  Koegel  A,  Bobertag  D  and  J  as  texts. 


CRITICISM  OF  HIRT'S  **ZU  DEN  AORISTPRASENTIEN 
III  GERMANISCHEN  UND   ZUM  NOM.  ACC.  PLUR," 
Paul  und  Braune's  Beitrige,  xviii.  533  ff. 

FBANCIS  A.  WOOD. 

In  the  article  referred  to  above,  Hirt,  comparing  such  forms 
as  O.E.  beiUfe  with  Skt.  Umpdmi,  Lith.  limpiky  and  O.E.  tmigan 
with  Lith.  tmunkiiy  infers  that  the  length  of  the  /  and  a  in  these 
and  similar  aorist-presents  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  a 
nasal. 

This  theory  appears  unfounded  from  the  following  considera- 
tions: 

1.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  supposing  the  disappearance 
of  a  nasal  in  the  ei  and  ey  series  than  elsewhere. 


2.  There  is  actually  a  considerable  number  of  verbs  belong- 
ing to  these  series,  falling  under  Hirt*8  assumed  law,  that  retain 
the  nasal.  EUg,  O.H.G.  cKiimban  from  the  root  glefp  as  seen 
in  O.H.G.  chXibai^  O.N.  kUfa. 

3.  Germanic,  far  from  eliminating  the  nasal-infix  in  verbs 
in  which  it  occurs,  has,  with  the  one  exception  of  ttandan^  gen- 
eralised it  in  all  the  verb  forms. 


THE  TEXT  OP  CLEMENT  OP  ROME. 
BBNE8T  D.   BURTON. 

The  extant  authoritieslfor  the  text  of  Clement  are : 

A.  The  Greek  text  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript 
of  the  Bible,  written  in  the  fifth  century,  brought  to  England 
in  1628,  and  acquired  by  the  British  Museum  in  1753.  The  text 
of  Clement  was  first  published  from  this  MS.  in  1633,  edited  by 
Patrick  Young.  It  has  been  published  frequently  since,  and  in 
1879  in  photographic /cu;  %imile, 

C.  The  (Sreek  text  discovered  by  Philotheoe  Bryeonios  in 
the  Library  of  the  most  holy  Sepulchre  in  Fanar  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  published  by  him  in  1875.  Tliis  is  the  same  MS.  which 
contains  the  text  of  the  AiSaxi)  rS»v  *AwovT6Xmvt  published  a  few 
years  later  by  Bryennios.  The  MS.  is  dated  in  1066  A.  D. ;  the 
text  is  regarded  by  Lightfoot  as  dating  from  the  fifth  century  or 
earlier. 

S.  A  Syriac'translation  brought  to  light  in  1876  when  the 
Cambridge  Uniyersity  Library  purchased  the  MS.  containing 
it  from  the  library  of  M.  Jules  Mohl  of  Paris.  The  MS.  was 
written  in  1170  in  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saliba,  in  Edessa. 

L.  A  Latin  translation,  first  published  in  January  1804  from 
a  MS.  discovered  by  Germanns  Morin  in  the  Seminary  library 
at  Namur,  in  Belgium.  The  MS.  was  written  in  the  eleventh 
century,  but  the  editor  believes  he  can  prove  that  its  text  is  far 
older,  indeed  that  the  translation  was  made  soon  after  the 
letter  itself  was  written. 

This  latest  source  for  the  text  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
scholars  too  brief  a  time  to  justify  confident  expression  respect- 
ing its  exact  value.  It  seems  evident  however  that  each  of  the 
four  documents  furnishes  a  substantially  independent  authority 
for  the  text,  that  each  of  them  carries  us  back  comparatively 
near  to  the  date  of  the  writing  itself,  one  or  two  of  them  per- 
haps very  near  to  that  date,  and  that  together  they  furnish  such 
facilities  for  the  recovery  of  the  true  text  as  exist  in  the  case 
of  no  other  patristic  writing. 


CLEMENT    OF     ROME    AND    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT 
CANON. 

SHAILEB  MATHBWS. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  light  thrown  by  Clement  on  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  canon  we  need  to 
examine : 

1)  His  use  of  the  Old  Testament.  Bis  quotations  are  numer- 
ous, and  often  lengthy.  He  evidently  believes  the  Old  Testament 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  he  does  not,  thae> 
fore,  hesitate  to  change,  combine,  and  confuse  passages. 

2)  His  direct  quotations  from  the  New  Testament  are  very 
few  and  on  the  whole  as  conducive  to  uncertainty  as  to  certainty. 
His  most  striking  passages  are  13:1,  2  ;  34:8 ;  46:8,  but  n<meof 
these  are  verbally  the  same  as  similar  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  47 : 1  there  is  a  specific  reference  to  a  letter  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthian  Church. 

3)  Words  and  passages  resembling  New  Testament  expres- 
sions are  numerous,  and  in  some  case  the  parallelism  is  sMking 
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4)  ConclnsioDB :  (a)  Clement  probably  did  not  know  onr 
OoepelB  in  their  present  form  ;  (6)  there  is  little  evidence  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  Acts  ;  (c)  it  is  dear  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  1.  Peter  and  James,  possibly  with  2.  Peter ;  (d) 
of  the  Pauline  epistles  he  knew  Romans,  1.  Corinthians,  Phil- 
ippians,  Titus,  Ephesians  ;  (e)  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrews. 


THE  POLITY  OP   CLEMENT  OP  ROME. 
EDOAB  J.  OOODSPEED. 

A  Study  of  the  words  used  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome  to  the  Corinthians  shows  that  in  it,  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment hUhap  and  pretbyter  are  employed  to  designate  the  same 
officers  :  vfc,  those  who  led  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of 
the  congregation,  and  presented  the  alms  and  contributions  to 
God.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  epistle  to  secure  for 
such  presbyters  of  the  Corinthian  church,  as  the  holders  of  a 
divinely  sanctioned  authority,  the  respect  and  obedience  of 
their  brethem.  On  the  whole  the  epistle  shows  little  if  any 
advance  upon  the  polity  of  the  Apostolic  Age  as  reflected  in  the 
New  Testament. 


rv.  Reign  of  Henry  II.  Effects  of  closer  union  with  France. 

1.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Influence  of  his  History  of  the 
British  Kings.  2.  (Geoffrey  Gaimar.  History  of  English 
Kings.  3.  Wace:  (a)  Roman  de  Brut;  (6)  Roman  de 
Rou.  4.  Benoit  de  Ste.  Moire:  (a)  History  of  Norman 
Dukes;  (6)  Roman  de  Troie.  5.  Walter  Map.  Prose 
romances  of  Arthur-cycle.  6.  Robert  de  Boron,  7.  Luces 
de  Gast  (Arthur-cycle ;  Graal  Saga  and  Roman  de  Tristan). 
8.  Marie  de  France  and  the  Lai. 

y.  Reign  of  Richard  I.    Political  songs  and  love  poetry.    1. 
Gnemes  de  Pont  deSt.  Maxence,  Life  of  Thomas  &  Becket. 

2.  Bosun  and  3.  Hermann  (religious  poetry).  4.  Hugh  of 
Rutland:  (a)  Ipomedon;  (6)  Prothesilaus.  5.  Thomas; 
(a)  Romance  of  Horn ;  (6)  Romance  of  Tristan.  6.  Philip  de 
Reimes :  (a)  Roman  de  la  Manekine ;  (6)  Blonde  d'Oxford. 
7.  Simon  deFresne,  Translation  of  Boethius. 

VI.  Reign  of  John.  1.  William  the  Clerk:  (o)  Bestiary;  (6) 
Fabliaux ;  (c)  Le  Besant  de  Dieu.  2.  William  the  Trou- 
v6re,  religions  poems ;  Story  of  Theophilus. 
YII.  Latin  writers  of  the  period.  English  language  in  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle.  Brief  revival  of  English  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  showing  little  Nor- 
man influence.    First  public  document  in  English  in  12;^. 


FRENCH   FEMININE  ACCUSATIVES  IN  **-AIN.'* 

[Review  of  an  article  by  O,  Paris  in  Romania,  xxiii, 

pages  821-348.^ 

THBO.  L.  NBFF. 

Certain  words  in  old  French  show  two  forms,  one  for  accu- 
sative and  one  for  nominative,  owing  to  a  change  of  accent  in 
the  Latin  words  from  which  they  came.  Certain  feminine 
proper  nouns, «.  y.,  Berte,  Bertain,  have  also  appeared.  How  are 
they  to  be  accounted  for  1  Two  general  theories  have  been  pro- 
posed to  account  for  this  accusative  ending  -ain,  one  (A),  deriv- 
ing it  from  the  (German  ;  the  other  (B),  from  the  Latin.  (A)  is, 
in  the  main,  that  the  feminine  forms  Birta,  BH^n,  French 
BArte,  Bertdin,  sprang  up  under  the  influence  of  the  masculine 
forms,  such  as  H^oM^on  giving  Fiench  Hitguee,  Hugdn ;  or, 
that  these  German  nouns,  latinized  according  to  the  first  declen- 
sion, retained  an  added  nasal  consonant,  in  the  oblique  forms 
of  the  original  German,  and  that  the  vowel  before  the  nasal 
consonant,  having  the  accent,  shows  the  regular  development, 
-ain,  the  declension  being  thus :  BHi<h  Bertdnem,  Birte,  Bertdin. 

(B)  That  it  is  simply  from  the  Latin  accusative  -anit  where 
this  syllable  attracted  the  accent  under  the  influence  of  the 
nasal  m  ;  or,  it  was  influenced  by  such  masculine  forms  as  Cdto, 
CaiMtem  ;  or,  that  B/Ha,  Birtam  changed  to  Bdrta,  BeriAnem, 
after  the  analogy  to  EAgOy  HugSnem,  in  which  case  the  forms 
B^rte,  Bertdin  would  be  regular. 


ANGLO-NORMAN  POETRY. 
■8THEB  WITKOWSKT. 

(Historical  sketch  of  Anglo-Norman  Poetry  in  England  under 
the  Norman  and  Angevin  Kings.) 

This  paper  treated  briefly  of  the  following  topics : 
I.  Literary   patronage  of  the  courts  of  the  Norman  Kings. 

The  Normans  in  France.    The  Normans  in  England, 
n.  Reign  of  Henry  I.    1.  Legend  of  St.  Brandan.    2.  Philip  de 

Thaun :  (a)  Bestiary ;  (6)  Compotus. 
III.  Reign  of  Stephen.    1.  Turold.    Le  Chanson  de  Roland.    2. 
Everard  of  Winchester,  3.  Helysof  Winchester  (Disticha). 
4.  Samson  de  Nantenil,  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  S.  (iuichard 
de  Beaulieu,  Satire. 


THE  UNITY  OF  ZECHARIAH. 
N.  I.  RUBINKAM. 

The  origin  of  the  view  of  the  pre-exilic  date  of  chapters  ^14 
was  the  defense  of  the  quotation  in  Matt.  27 : 9-10  as  from  Jeremiah. 
The  opening  of  the  discussion  by  Joseph  Mede  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  has  resulted  in  a  vast  controversial  litera- 
ture upon  the  subject.  The  pro-exilic  theory  is  not  necessary  on 
any  right  interpretation  of  the  contents  of  chapters  ^14.  Every 
expression  and  allusion  can  be  explained  consistently  with  a 
post-exilic  authorship.  More  recent  scholarship  seeks  for  the 
second  half  of  the  book  not  only  a  i>08t-exilic,  but  a  post-Zach- 
arianio  origin,  either  in  the  Persian  or  (Grecian  period.  There 
can  be  found  in  these  chapters  no  attachment  to  the  national, 
conditions  and  motives  of  the  Restoration  period.  They  reveal 
the  historic  background  of  a  later  age.  Chapter  9 :  1-10  can  be 
best  explained  as  the  interpretation  of  the  movements  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  the  hopes  awakened  by  those  movements. 
The  remainder  of  the  chapters  9  to  14  seem  to  be  a  witness  to  the 
struggle  for  independence  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Jewish 
faith  and  national  unity  in  the  Grecian  period.  The  intense 
national  self-consciousness  and  the  apocalyptic  visions  of  the 
final  exaltation  of  Judaism,  are  the  reaction  of  devout  Judaism 
against  the  Greek  spirit  within  the  nation,  and  the  persecutions 
from  world  powers  without.  The  gap  in  the  history  between 
chapter  9:  1-10  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  occurs  also  in  I. 
Maccabees,  chapter  1,  and  Zechariah  9-14  must  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  I.  and  U.  Maccabees.  Chapters ^14  consist  of  eight 
separate  pieces.  All  except  9 :  1-10  have  the  same  historic  back- 
ground, but  they  have  different  motives  and  reveal  diverse 
phases  of  life.  They  may  therefore  be  the  product  of  a  single 
hand  or  compiled  from  different  sources. 


PROFESSOR  GIDDINGS*  SYSTEM  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 
MAX  WS8T. 

Sociology,  according  to  Professor  (biddings,  is  the  science  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  society.  It  is  an  interpretation 
of  human  society  in  terms  of  natural  causation,  and  may  be 
defined  as  **  the  science  of  social  elements  and  first  principles.'* 
Sociology  is  not  the  inclusive,  but  the  fundamental  social  science, 
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distinet  from  the  special  social  sciences  precisely  as  biology  is 
distinct  from  botany  and  zodlofry.  The  special  social  sciences 
asanme  the  fact  of  human  association  ;  sociology  explains  it. 
Economics  deals  with  the  satisfaction  of  desires  ;  but  the  origin 
and  CTolution  of  desires  are  inyestigated  by  sociology.  Sociology 
is  a  distinct  science,  dealing  with  a  particular  class  of  phenom- 
ena and  a  definite  group  of  problems. 

Professor  Giddings  divides  the  erolution  of  association  into 
four  stages,  corresponding  to  which  there  are  four  divisions  of 
sociology  :  (1)  Zo<)genic  sociology,  dealing  with  animal  societies  ; 
(2)  anthropogenic  sociology,  dealing  with  primitiTe  man  ;  (3) 
ethnogenic  sociology,  dealing  with  men  in  families,  dans,  tribes, 
etc.  ;  (4)  demogenic  sociology,  dealing  with  civilized  man.  In 
each  of  these  four  stages  sociology  investigatee  (1)  the  conditions 
of  association  (2)  the  physiological  and  mental  derelopment  of 
the  members  of  the  society,  resulting  from  association,  (8)  the 
constitution  or  organization  of  the  society,  (4)  the  social  mind, 
including  the  common  consciousness  and  tradition,  (5)  the  total 
efiFect  of  association  upon  the  associated  indiyiduals. 

Association  arises  when  indiyiduals  congregate  about  a 
common  food  supply,  mainly  in  the  play  of  the  young,  and  later 
in  the  festivities  of  the  adults.  Association  in  its  higher  forms 
is  founded  upon  social  pleasure.  **  If  the  heterogeneous  masses 
of  population  in  the  tenement-house  wards  of  our  great  cities 


are  ever  socially  organized,  it  will  be  after  they  have  been 
brought  under  the  power  of  social  pleasure."  Ttiis  affords  a 
dociological  basis  for  the  Social  Settlement,  and  a  practical  role 
for  Settlement  workers.  In  like  manner,  a  sociological  basis  for 
the  kindergarten  may  be  found  in  the  origin  of  association  and 
social  feeling  primarily  among  the  young.  These  examples  indi- 
cate the  relation  of  Professor  Giddings'  system  to  practical 
questions. 

Professor  Giddings'  conception  of  sociology  seems  radically 
opposed  to  Professor  Small's  ;  yet  both  agree  that  sociology  is 
a  general  science.  Given  a  general  sci«ice,  perhaps  the  question 
whether  it  is  antecedent  or  subsequent  to  other  seieoces  is 
mainly  pedagogicaL  What  should  be  ascertained  is  whether 
sociology  needs  to  use  the  results  formulated  by  the  other  sodal 
sciences,  or  whether  its  materials  are  easily  observable  phenom- 
ena. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Professor  Giddings'  sociology  is 
properly  anthropology.  But  the  anthropologists  have  made 
anthropology  a  natural  rather  than  a  social  science;  they  have 
not  investigated  primarily  the  phenomena  of  association.  Pro- 
fessor Giddings  has  marked  out  a  definite  field  for  sociidogy. 
and  has  directed  attention  especially  to  the  evolution  of 
society. 

Sociology  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  association. 
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THE   CHRISTIAN   UmON   AND    OTHER  RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 


Four  standing  committeee  of  the  Christian  Union 
attend  to  the  various  branches  of  its  work :  The  Com- 
mittee on  Biblical  Study,  the  Committee  on  Social 
Life,  the  Committee  on  Philanthropic  Work,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worship.  A  full  statement  of 
the  religious  organizations  has  been  published  in  a 
special  pamphlet  entitled  *'The  Religious  Organiza- 
tions of  The  University  of  Chicago"  (1894). 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BIBLICAL  STUDY, 

Head  Professor  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton  deliv- 
ered on  successive  Sunday  afternoons  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter,  in  the  Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  at  3:90 
o'clock,  nine  lectures  on  TTie  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture.   The  series  included  the  following  topics : 

1.  General  introduction  to  "Six  Letters  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  and  their  Testimony,''  The  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 

2.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 

3.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 

4.  TTie  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians, 

5.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

6.  TJie  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 

7  and  8.  TTieir  TestiTnony  respecting  the  Life  and 
Teaching  of  Christ, 

9.  TJie  Central  Features  of  PauVs  Doctrinal  Sys- 
tem. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP, 

The  following  addresses  have  been  delivered  before 
the  Christian  Union  on  Sunday  evenings,  from  Octo- 
ber to  December,  1894 : 

University  Settlement  Meeting. — Addresses  by 
President  William  R.  Harper,  Head  Professor 
J.  Laurence  Lauohlin,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Free- 
man Palmer,  of  the  University;  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  of  Hull  House,  and  Miss  McDowell,  of 
the  University  Settlement.  October  7. 

Associate  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  The  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Christian's  Privilege  of  Living  by  the  Day, 

October  14. 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  The  University. 
Temptations  to  Goodness  in  College  Life, 

October  21. 
Professor  John  Henrt  Barrows,  The  University. 
Shakespeare    as   an   Interpreter  of    Christian 
Truth.  October  28. 


ELead  Professor  Galusha  Anderson,  The  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Misunderstood  Christ,  November  4. 

Associate  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  The 

University. 

The  Joy  of  the  Lord  our  Strength.    Neh,  8: 10, 

November  11. 
Dean  Eri  Baker  Hulbbrt,  The  University. 

Sowing  Wild  Oats.    Hosea  8: 7  and  10: 12, 

November  18. 
Professor   William    Cleaver    Wilkinson,   The 

University. 

Orthodoxy:  What  it  is  and  what  it  is  worth. 

Proverbs  23 :  23.  November  25. 

Head  Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  The  University. 

Thanksgiving  Service :  Help  Wanted. 

November  29. 
Rev.  Herbert  L.  Willett,  The  University. 

TJie  Higher  Fear,  December  2. 

Rev.  Lathan  A.  Crandall,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

Demas.  December  9. 

Rev.  William  D.  Fuller,  Morgan  Park. 

Eocperience  as  a  Test  of  Religious  Truth. 

December  16. 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter  fifty-three 
new  names  were  added  to  our  membership,  principally 
from  those  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time. 
The  regular  quarterly  reception  to  the  new  students 
was  given  by  the  two  associations  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall 
on  the  second  Saturday  night  of  the  quarter.  It 
was  largely  attended,  and  was  a  marked  social  success. 
In  the  middle  of  the  quarter  Mr.  John  R.  Mott, 
the  International  College  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  spent  two  days  with  the  association,  and  his 
visit  was  followed  by  increased  activity  along  all  lines 
of  association  work.  The  Fisk  Street  Mission  has 
enlisted  the  efforts  of  many  of  our  members,  and  has 
proved  an  eflScient  means  for  spiritual  growth  and  use- 
fulness. The  regular  weekly  meetings  have  in  general 
been  well  attended  and  helpful.  They  have  been  con- 
ducted by  students,  and  in  several  instances  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  or  a  friend  from  outside.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  accomplished  in  each  department  in 
the  way  of  organizations  and  general  efficiency. 
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The  officers  and  committees  are  as  follows : 

President.  A.  T.  Watson;  Vice  President,  H.  D.  Abells; 
Treasurer,  F.  D.  Nichols ;  Recordin^r  Secretary,  F.  Grant ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  D.  A.  Walker. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 
Devotional  Committee: 

W.  A.  Payne,  H.  D.  Abells,  E.  McCaskill,  G.  A.  Campbell,  F. 
D.  Nichols,  F.  Grant. 

MemberBhip  Committee: 

T.  L.  Neff,  B.  R.  Patrick,  D.  A.  Walker,  G.  N.  Knapp,  F.  W. 
Woods,  J.  S.  West,  F.  Grant,  S.  C.  Mosser,  O.  B.  Wieland. 

Finance  Committee: 

F.  D.  Nichols,  £.  J.  Goodspeed,  G.  A.  Bale,  W.  Breeden,  J. 
Lamay. 

Reception  Committee : 

A.  A.  Stagg,  M.  L.  Miller,  W.  E.  Chalmers.  W.  P.  Behan,  P. 
W.Woods. 

Mieeionary  Committee : 

F.  G.  Cressey,  J.  F.  Hunter,  J.  Hulshart. 

Bible  Study  Committee: 

V.  O.  Johnson,  R.  L.  Hughes,  H.  Butterworth,  F.  P.  Bach- 
man,  F.  W.  Woods. 

Intercollegiate  Work  Committee: 

D.  A.  Walker,  C.  F.  Kent,  A.  A.  Stagg,  C.  K.  Chase,  J.  E.  Ray- 
eroft. 


THE   YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION, 

The  Association  made  great  progress  in  every 
department  during  the  Autumn  Quarter.  The  mem- 
bership has  been  more  than  doubled,  the  Association 
now  numbering  103.  Prayer-meetings  have  been  held 
regularly  on  Thursdays  at  1:30  p.m.,  and  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sundays  at  7:00  p.m.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  met  once  a  week  in  small  groups  for  Bible 
study,  and  Dr.  Hulbert's  class  in  the  History  of  Mis- 
sions has  been  well  attended  by  Y.  W.  C.  A.  members. 
Two  receptions  were  given  for  new  students  early  in 
October — a  general  reception  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
one  for  young  women  only.  The  Fisk  Street  Sunday 
School  has  been  carried  on  as  usual. 

The  following  are  the  committees : 

Executive  Committee : 

President,  Aletheia  Hamilton;  Vice  President,  Louise  C. 
ScoTol ;  Recording  Secretary,  Jennie  K.  Boomer ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Harriet  C.  Agerter ;  Treasurer,  Marion  Morgan. 

Reception  Committee : 

Mary  D.  Maynard,  Jeannette  Kennedy,  Bfyra  H.  Strawn, 
Jennie  Boomer. 

Memberehip  Committee : 

Louise  ScoTel,  Jennie  K.  Boomer,  May  J.  Rogers,  Mabel 
Dougherty,  Edith  Neal,  Mary  Loto,  Ruth  Moore. 
Prayer  Meeting  Committee: 

Florence  L.  Mitchell,  Lila  C.  Hurlbut,  Carrie  S.  Moore,  Ber- 
dina  M.  Hale,  Martha  Klock. 


StUxommitteet : 

Sunday  Evening — Harriet  Agerter. 

Advertising— Hamie  Fumess,  Florence  ETans,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Gray,  Emma  Guthrie. 
Bible  Study  Committee: 

Mrs.  Zella  A.  Dlzson,  Jennie  K.  Boomer,  Loa  Scott,  Martha 
L.  Root,  A.  £.  Pratt. 
Miaaionary  Committee: 

Cora  Jackson,  Harriet  Agerter,  Ella  Keith,  Thora  M.  Thomp- 
son, Ella  M  Osgood,  Cora  AUen. 
Inter-Collegiate  Committee : 

Harriet  C.  Agerter,  Grace  E.  Manning,  N.  M.  Taylor,  Emma 
Walls,  Charlotte  F.  Coe. 
Finance  Committee: 

Marion  Morgan,  Mrs.  Stella  R.  Stagg,   Emma  L.  Gilbert, 
Elizabeth  Roggy,  Charlotte  Teller,  Marion  CosgroTe,  Julia  F. 
Dumke. 
Fisk  Street  Committee : 

Laura  WiUard,  Mary  D.  Maynard,  Florence  L.  Mitchell 
Mabel  KeUs. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  society  met  every  alternate  Thursday  evening, 
at  7:00  o'clock.  The  following  addresses  were  made 
before  the  members  during  the  Autumn  Quarter : 

H£AD  Professor  E.  D.  Burton. 
The  Work  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  our  Educa 
tion. 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 
Missions:    Their   Past,  and   Encouragement  for 
their  Future,  October  11. 

Horace  T.  Pitkin,  Traveling  Secretary  for  the  West 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign 
Missions. 
Foreign  Missions,  October  24. 

H.  K.  BoYER,  M.  A.  Summers,  and  F.  C.  Jackson. 

Reports  of    the  Meetings   of    the    Inter-Seminary 

Alliance  held  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

November  8. 

Address  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Parker,  President  of 
the  City  Mission  Society.  November  22. 

AssooiATE  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 
The  Nature  of  the  University  Settlement, 

Miss  McDowell. 
Life  at  the  University  Settlement,         December  8. 


HISTORY  OF  MISSIONS, 

Head  Professor  Eri  B.  Hulbert  delivered  a  course 
of  weekly  lectures  on  The  History  of  Missions^  begin- 
ning on  Friday,  November  27. 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  BAND 

held  weekly  meetings  during  the  Autumn  Quarter, 
Fridays  at  5  o'clock,  in  D  7.  Three  visits  to  the  Band 
were  made  by  the  traveling  secretaries  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  Miss 
Agnes  Hill  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitkin,  and  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott. 

One  member,  Mr.  Joseph  Paul,  sailed  in  October  for 
Assam. 


In  connection  with  the  joint  Missionary  Committee 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  class  was  formed 
in  the  History  of  Missions  in  the  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Dean  Hulbert,  of 
the  Divinity  School,  conducts  the  class,  which  meets 
on  Fridays  at  4  o'clock  in  D  6.  This  exercise  is  open 
to  all  members  of  the  University,  and  there  is  an 
average  attendance  of  sixty-five. 


CHAPLAINS. 
President  W.  R.  Habpeb. 
Dr.  T.  J.  J.  See. 
Assistant  Professor  Frank  J.  Miller 


EXERCISES  IN  THE  UmVERSITT  CHAPEL. 

AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1894. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jessup,  Beirut,  Syria. 

Friday,  October  5. 
Rev.  S.  M.  Johnson,  Chicago. 


October  1-6 
October  8-13 


Head  Professor  Galusha  Anderson. 


October  15-20 

October  22-27 
Head  Professor  Eri  B.  Hulbert. 

October  29-November  3 

Associate  Professor  Franklin  Johnson. 

November  6-10 

Mr.  William  Hill.  November  12-17 

Assistant  Professor  Crow.  November  19-24 

Head  Proeessor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin. 

November  26-December  1 


Assistant  Professor  Monorief. 
Head  Professor  Small. 
Assistant  Professor  Blackburn. 


December  3-8 
December  10-15 
December  17-22 


CHAPEL  ADDRESSES. 

President  W.  R.  Harper,  The  University. 

University  Life  and  its  Benefits.    Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 30. 

Head  Professor  E.  von  Holst,  The  University. 
Patriotism.    Tuesday,  October  2. 

Rev.  Dr.  Qeorge  C.  Lorimer,  Boston. 

The  New   Life  in  the  Old  Church.    Wednesday, 
October  3. 


City -Mission  Work  for  College  Students.    Tuesday, 
October  9. 

Professor  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  The  University. 
Devotion  to  Christ.    Wednesday,  October  10. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Harris,  Editor  of  St.  Louis  Observer. 
University  Influence    on    Civilization.     Friday, 
October  12. 

General  T.  J.  Morgan,  D.D. 
Christianity  and  Love  of  Country.    Wednesday, 
October  17. 

Associate  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  The  Uni- 
versity. 

Faith  and  Culture.    Thursday,  October  18. 

Head  Professor  Qalusha  Anderson,  The  University. 
Fellowship  With  Ood.    Wednesday,  October  24. 

Madame  Q.  Sorabji  Cavalier. 
Missions  in  India.    Friday,  October  26. 

Head  Professor  Eri  B.  Hulbert,  The  University. 
Being  and  Seeing.    Wednesday,  October  31. 

Rev.  H.  O.  Rowland,  D.D. 
Sermonic  Literature.    (Lecture    Room,  9:30  a.m.) 
Thursday,  November  1. 

Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 
Boldness  of  Religious  Trust.    Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 1. 
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Head  Pbofbssob  Habst  Pratt  Judson,  The  Uni- 
veraity. 
A  Necessary  Contradiction,    Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber?. 
Genebal  William  Booth,  England. 
The  Salvation  Army,    Saturday,  November  24. 

Head  Pbofbssob  Thomas  C.  Chambbblin,  The  Uni- 
versity. 
Seeking  Foundations.    Tuesday,  November  27. 


Wednes- 


Rev.  a.  J.  Canfield,  Chicago. 

What  Students  have  to  he  thankful  for. 
day,  November  28. 

Pbofbssob  Paul  Shobet. 
St  Francis  of  Assisi,    Wednesday,  December  5. 

Associate  Pbofbssob  Heicdebson. 
A  Deepened  Rationalism.    Thursday,  December  6. 

Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Facnoe,  D.D. 
Ideals  of  Life.    Wednesday,  December  12. 


UNIVERSITY   LECTURES. 


Mb.  J.  J.  FiivDLAY,  of  the  English  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education,  delivered  four  lectures  in 
Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall 
Arnold  of  Rugby. 

Monday,  November  12, 5:00  p.m. 

Present-Day  Problems  of  English  Education. 

Thursday,  November  15,  5:00  p.m. 

Higher  Training  of  Teachers. 

Saturday,  November  17,  2:00  p.m. 

The  Herbartian  Curriculum  unth  reference  to 
recent  Experiments  in  Modem  Language- 
Teaching  at  Jena. 

Monday,  November  19,  5:00  p.m. 


Mb.  Geoboe  C.  Howlakd,  Instructor  in   Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures,  The  University,  delivered 
public  lectures  on  The  Italian  Poets,  at  4:00  pji., 
in  Lecture  Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall 
The  Relation  of  Italian  Literature  to  Modem 
Life.  October  26. 

Dante.  November  1. 

Petrarch.  November  8. 

Ariosto.  November  15. 

The  Republic  of  San  Marino.*         November  22. 
Tasso.  December  16. 

Db.  Nobman  Bbidoe  delivered  a  lecture  on 
The  Student's  Care  of  His  Health. 

November  20. 
*Hyde  Park  High  School. 


MUSIC. 

Wabdneb  Williams,  Assistant  in  Music. 


ORGANIZATIONS. 
University  students  are  cordially  invited  to  identify 
themselves  with  some  one  of  the  following  musical 
organizations : 

The  University  Choir. 

The  Elementary  Chorus. 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  University  Orchestra. 

The  Mandolin  Club. 

The  Banjo  Club. 

The  Women's  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Club. 


The  FOLLOWING  musicians  and  obganizations  have 
appeared  at  the  University  : 

Mr.  Honry  B.  Byera,  Baritone. 
Mrs.  HeBS-Burr,  Accompanitt. 
Mr.  George  Bass.  Violinitt. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Clark,  Reader. 
MiM  Jennie  Gray,  Soprano. 


Miss  Mary  Ton  Hoist,  Soprano, 

Miss  Julia  Hecht,  Pianist. 

Mrs.  Clara  yon  Klense,  Pianist. 

Miss  Georgia  L.  Kober,  Pianist. 

Miss  Clara  Kleiner,  Accompanist. 

Mr.  Bernhard  Listemann,  Violinist, 

Miss  Nellie  B.  Manlore,  Contralto. 

Miss  Lizzie  Pickens,  Violoncellist. 

Miss  Maude  Peck,  Pianist. 

Miss  Gertrude  I.  Robinson,  Harpist. 

Miss  B.  Louise  Robinson,  Violinist. 

Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood,  Pianist. 

Mr.  Arling  Shaeffer,  Banjo  and  Guitar. 

Miss  Edith  Estelle  Torrey,  Soprano, 

Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn,  Accompanist, 

The  Knnitz  String  Quartette- 
Mr.  Luigi  KunitE,  First  Violin; 
Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  Second  Violin; 
Mr.  Adrian  Perley,  Viola; 
Mr.  Robert  Ambrosius,  VioUmcello. 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  University  Orchestra. 

The  University  Mandolin  Club. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS. 

The  following  concerts  were  given  during  the 
Autumn  Quarter  by  the  various  musical  organiza- 
tions. 

November  18.  The  University  Choir—The  Univer- 
sity Settlement. 

November  22.  The  University  Glee  Club — Christ 
Chapel,  Chicago. 

November  22.  The  University  Mandolin  Club — 
First  Baptist  Church,  Englewood. 

November  30.  The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs — 
Centennial  Baptist  Church,  Chicago. 

December  13.  The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs — 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Englewood. 

December  14.  The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs — 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Chicago. 

December  17.  The  University  Christmas  Concert — 
The  University  Chorus,  The  University  Orches- 
tra, The  University  Glee  Club,  The  University 
Mandolin  Club,  assisting. 


December  26.  The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs — 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium,  Racine,  Wis. 

December  27.  The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs — 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

December  28.  The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs — 
Opera  House,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

December  29.  The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs — 
Opera  House,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

December  31.  The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs — 
Opera  House,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


THE  MUSICAL  RECITALS 

were  given  at  the  Theatre  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory, Wednesday  afternoons,  October  31,  November 
7,  November  14,  November  21,  December  5,  and 
December  12,  at  5  o'clock. 


THE   UNIVERSITT   HOUSES. 


GRADUATE  HALL, 

Organization, — Head  of  House,  Charles  F.  Kent  ; 
Counselor,  Head  Professor  A.  W.  Small ;  Secretary, 
O.  J.  Thatcher;  Treasurer,  W.  Hill;  House  Com- 
mittee, the  above  ex-offlcio,  with  H.  B.  Learned,  P. 
Rand,  F.  W.  Sanders;  Membership  Committee,  O. 
Dahl,  A.  E.  McKinley,  O.  L.  Triggs;  Social  Commit- 
tee, C.  T.  Conger,  H.  R.  Dougherty,  P.  Rand,  F.  W. 
Shipley,  V.  P.  Squires. 

Members. — Angell,  J.  R.;  Chamberlin,  J.  C;  Coffin, 
F.  F.;  Conger,  C.  T.;  Dahl,  O.;  Dibell,  C.  D.;  Dough- 
erty, H.  R;  Dougherty,  R.  L.;  Hill,  W.;  Hubbard,  H. 
D.;  HuBsey,  G.  B.;  Johnson,  R.  H.;  Keene,  W.  B.; 
Kent,  C.  F.;  Leonard,  H.  B.;  McKinley,  A.  E.;  Rand, 
P.;  Sanders,  F.  W.;  Sass,  L.;  Shipley,  F.  W.;  Squires 
V.  P.;  Thatcher,  O.  J.;  Triggs,  O.  L. 

Gtt€«f«.— Mandel,  E.  F.;  Sincere,  V.  W. 

Chief  Events. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  House, 
held  on  November  8,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Crane  was  elected 
Patroness  of  the  House,  and  subsequently,  on  accept- 
ing this  office,  was  tendered  a  reception  by  the  mem- 
bers. An  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
granted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  and  devoted 
to  the  equipment  of  the  parlor,  which  had  been 
enlarged  by  the  removal  of  two  partitions. 


MIDDLE  DIVINITY  HOUSE. 

Organization.— The  Middle  Divinity  House  was 
organized  December  13, 1894.  The  officers  are :  Head 
of  House,  C.  E.  Woodruff;  Counselor,  Head  Pro- 
fessor E.  D.  Burton ;  House  Committee,  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Wyant,  H.  K.  Boyer,  M.  A.  Summers;  Secretary,  H. 
A.  Purinton. 

Members. — ^Anderson,  T.  U.;  Anderson,  O.  L.;  Bale, 
G.  A.;  Blake,  J.;  Borden,  E.  H.;  Boyer,  H.  K.;  Briggs, 

D.  J.;  Bunyard,  R  L.;  Case,  F.  A.;  Claypool,  A.  K.; 
Dent,  J.  C;  Farr,  F.  K.;  Georges,  Mooshie;  Giblett, 
T.  J.;  Gill,  T.  A.;  Gurney,  J.  F.;  Haigazian,  A.;  Hatch, 

E.  E.;  Hoover,  W.  G.;  Huckleberry,  J.  F.;  Jamison, 
D.  L.;  Jones,  A.  C;  Matzinger,  P.  F.;  McKinney,  E. 
R;  Mebane,  W.  N.;  Meigs,  R.  V.;  Myhrmann,  D.  V.; 
Peterson,  W.  A.;  Purinton,  H.  E.;  Rapp,  J.  J.;  Rhap- 
stock,  F.  C;  Roc^n,  Johan;  Robinson,  C.  W.;  Rogers, 
P.  S.;  Sanders,  J.  F.;  Schlamann,  E.  A.;  Schlosser,  T. 
F.;  Schub,  F.  O.;  Smith,  C.  H.;  Spickler,  H.  M.; 
Spooner,  W.  S.;  Stucker,  E.  S.;  Summers,  M.  A.; 
Vreeland,  C.  F.;  West,  J.  S.;  Witt,  S.;  Woodruff,  C.  E. 

•^^-^  SOUTH  DIVINITY  HOUSE, 

Organization. — South  Divinity  House  was  organized 
December  12, 1894.    The  officers  are :    Head  of  House. 
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E14IPHALET  A.  Bead  ;.  Counselor,  Dean  Hulbert ;  Sec- 
retary, W.  C.  Chalmers;  Treasurer,  Stephen  Stark; 
House  Committee,  the  above  ex-offlcio,  with  R.  B. 
Davidson,  J.  A.  Herrick,  C.  H.  Murray,  A.  A.  Ewing. 

Members, — Aitchison,  J.  Y.;  Allen,  Charles  W.; 
Atchley,  J.  C;  Braker,  George,  Jr.;  Case,  C.  D.;  Cris- 
well,  J.  M.;  Cressey,  F.  G.;  Chalmers,  W.  C;  Craw- 
ford, J.  T.;  Davidson,  R.  B.;  Eaton,  W.  H.;  Ewing, 
Addison  A.;  Fisk,  Henry  A.;  Goodman,  A.  E.;  Hobbs, 
R.  W.;  Hurley,  H.  H.;  Hendrick,  H.  E.;  Jackson,  F. 
C;  Jones,  H.  E.;  Kingsley,  F.  W.;  Kjellin,  John  A.; 
Lisk,  C.  Wayland;  Lemon,  C.  A.;  Murray,  C.  H.; 
Patrick,  B.  R.;  Read,  Eliphalet  A.;  Stark,  Stephen; 
Shoemaker,  W.  R.;  Smith,  A.  S.;  Justin,  Paul;  Wilkin, 
W.  A.;  Walker,  D.  A. 

8NELL  HOUSE. 

Organization, — Head  of  House,  R.  M.  Lovett  ;  Vice 
Head,  W.  O.  Wilson ;  Counselor,  Head  Professor  H.  P. 
Judson;  Secretary-Treasurer,  John  Lamay;  House 
Committee,  Waldo  Breeden,  J.  E.  Raycroft,  W.  O. 
Wilson,  K.  G.  Smith. 

JKfem56r8.— Members  of  the  House  in  residence  dur- 
ing the  Autumn  Quarter  were:  Dickerson,  S.  C 
Breeden,  W.;  Sperans,  J.;  Raycroft,  J.  E.;  Nichols,  F, 
D.;  Hartley,  E.  E.;  Parker,  R.  N.;  Lovett,  R.  M. 
Leiser,  J.;  Moeser,  S.  C;  Hulshart,  John ;  Hering,  F. 
E.;  Lamay,  J.;  Barrett,  C.  R.;  Wieland,  O.  E.;  Shal 
Ues,  G.  W.;  Rullkoetter,  Wm.;  Schnelle,  F.  O.;  Peter 
son,  H.  A.;  Wilson,  W.  O.;  Abells,  H.  A.;  Linn,  J.  W. 
Roby,  C.  F.;  Smith,  K.  G.;  Tanaka,  K;  Wiley,  J.  D. 
Williams,  J.  W.;  Macomber,  C.  C.    Total,  28. 

Oueate. — Guests  in  residence  during  the  Autumn 
Quarter  were:  Knapp,  G.  N.;  Deflfenbaugh,  W.; 
Mclntyre,  M.  D.;  Suite,  F.  J.;  Hershberger,  W.;  Hall, 
J.  S.;  Cohn,  E.  B.;  Rubel,  M.;  Hunter,  J.  F.;  Grant, 
F.;  Campbell,  G.  A.;  Freeman,  J.  E.;  Burkhalter,  R. 
P.;  Lackner,  E.  C;  Walker,  C.  B.;  Sawyer,  G.  H.; 
Abernethy,  H.  E.;  Bachell^,  C.  V.;  Loeb,  L.;  Fair,  N. 
M.;  Baker,  E.    Total,  21. 

Total  residents :  members  and  guests,  49. 

KELLY  HOUSE. 

Organization, — ^Head  of  House,  Miss  Marion  Tal- 
bot ;  Counselor,  Head  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laugh- 
lin;  House  Committee,  Misses  Purcell,  McClintock, 
Perkins,  Kennedy.  Kane,  Dirks ;  Secretary,  Miss  Cary. 


Members  (resident). — Misses  Adams,  Cary,  Gold- 
smith, Harris,  Hubbard,  Kane,  Keen,  Kennedy, 
McClintock,  Messick,  Perkins,  Spray,  Talbot,  Wright. 

Non-Resident  Members, — ^Miss  Demia  Butler,  Mrs. 
Clark,  Misses  Dirks,  Driver,  Ely,  Johann,  Lathe,  Mac- 
Dougall,  A.  McWilliams,  B.  McWilUams,  Pellett,  Pet- 
tigrew,  Purcell,  Runyon,  Mrs.  Stagg,  Misses  Start, 
Woodward. 

Chief  Events." Cbiet  events  in  the  history  of  the 
House :  Receptions  on  November  12  and  December  10 ; 
private  party  on  December  14. 

BEECHER  HOUSE. 

Organization. — Head  of  House,  Elizabeth  Wal- 
lace; House  Committee,  Mrs.  Gray,  Misses  Crotty, 
Agerter,  and  Gilbert. 

Members, — Misses  Agerter,  Crandall,  Crotty,  Gilbert, 
Klock,  Foster,  Maynard,  Osgood,  Gilpatrick,  Stauntcxi, 
Scofield,  Wilmarth,  Harding,  Stone,  Winston,  Strawn, 
Parker,  Krohn,  Kra£ft,  Evans,  Tefft,  Kells,  Miller,  Elsie 
Miller,  Moore,  Downing,  Hill,  Ide,  Root,  Mrs.  Gray. 

Quests, — ^Misses  L.  Manning,  G.  Manning,  Prosser. 

Events. — Four  House  meetings  have  been  held ;  two 
Monday  receptions  have  been  given. 

NANCY  FOSTER  HOUSE. 

Organization. — ^Head  of  House,  Miss  Myra  Rey- 
nolds ;  Assistant,  Miss  Emily  Reynolds ;  Counselor, 
W.  D.  McClintock ;  House  Committee,  Marion  Morgan, 
Jane  Weatherlow,  Agnes  Cook,  Mary  Love;  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  Inez  Hopkins,  Grace  Freeman, 
Edith  Schwarz  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Emily  Rey- 
nolds. 

Members. — Misses  Bartlett,  Bean,  Blaine,  Bull, 
Capen,  Condee,  Cook,  Daniels,  Dumke,  Daugherty, 
Davis,  Davenport,  Grace  Freeman,  Manila  Freeman, 
Goldthwaite,  Hopkins,  Jones,  Kirkwood,  Love,  Loesch, 
Marat,  Monzan,  Nelson,  Pratt,  Myra  Reynolds,  Emily 
Reynolds,  Richardson,  Runyon,  Sherwin,  Sealey, 
Schwarz,  Skillin,  Helen  Tunnicliflf,  Wood,  Weather- 
low. 

(7uc«^«.— Misses  France,  Gould,  Hastings,  Kirby, 
Knott,  LaMonte,  Mendenhall,  Sara  TunnicUff,  Young. 

Chief  Events.— Two  Monday  receptions;  Mrs. 
Palmer's  reception  to  Faculty  and  Graduate  Students ; 
reception  to  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer ;  one  private  i>arty ; 
Halloween  party. 
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REGISTRAR'S  CASH  STATEMENT. 
FOB   THE  AUTUMir  QUARTER  ENDING  DECEMBER  22,  18H. 


RECEIPTS. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Women*B  Comtnons 
EiZamiDation  fees 
Matriculation  fees   - 
Tuition  fees 

University  Library  fees  - 
Divinity  Library  fees   - 
University  Incidental  fees 
Divinity  Incidental  fees 
Room  Kent,  Foster  Hall  - 
"      Kelly  Hall 
"      Beecher  Hall 
"      SnellHall 
"  **      Graduate  Hall 


1,350  10 
826  00 

1,186  00 
777  05 
785  00 


Furniture  Tax,  Foster  Hall  -       $ 

72  00 

»*    Kelly  Hall       - 

39  68 

"    Beecher  Hall 

5;^  00 

"    SnellHall 

56  00 

"    Graduate  Hall 

47  00 

Divinity  Hall,  heat,  light,  and 
care    -  ... 

University  Extension  - 
Library  fines    -        -        -        - 
Chemical  Laboratory  fees  - 
Biological  "  " 

Zoological         "  "      - 

Special  Registration      " 
Diplomas      ...        - 

Total       .        -        -        - 


I  4,011  50 
325  00 

1.080  00 

16,312  73 

1,486  75 

260  00 
1,486  75 

260  00 


4,924  15 


267  68 

744  00 
11,057  03 

31  75 
489  57 
223  54 

10  00 
120  00 

85  CO 

$43,175  45 


Treasurer  of  the  University, 


$43,175  45 


Total 


843,175  45 


THE   EMPLOYMENT   BXIREAU. 


REGISTRATION. 

SCHOOL. 

NUMBER 

SECErVED 
WOBK. 

BBOEIVBD 
NO  WOBK. 

Graduate,  - 

31 

23 

8 

Colleges, 

32 

27 

5 

Divinity,     - 

7 

5 

Special, 

16 

12 

4 

O00UPATION8  AND  EARNINGS. 


86 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


67 


19 


$38.29 


Average  amount  earned  in  each  situation, 
Of  the  19  not  receiving  work : 

5  registered  for  some  special  teaching  only. 

8  registered  but  did  not  enter  the  University. 

Note.— Work  done  upon  CampoB  and  in  Buildings  in  payment 


OCCUPATION. 

NUHBEB 
BNOAOBD. 

TOTAL  AM*T 
BABNBO. 

Tutoring,        .        -        -        . 

16 

$366  50 

Public  School  Teaching    - 

14 

1,584  00 

Commons  Work     - 

3 

72  00 

Clerking         .... 

11 

77  00 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

8 

70  00 

Hotel  and  Housework    - 

9 

191  18 

Newspaper  Correspondence, 

1 

100  00 

Canvassing 

4 

8  00 

Paper  Carrying  - 

4 
68 

95  75 

Total      -       .       .       - 

$2,564  43 

of  tuition  fees  is  not  included. 
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THE   STUDENTS'    FUin)   SOCIETT. 

AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1894. 

Applications  as  per  last  report  (corrected)  •  19 

New  applications : 

1)  Graduate  School  -  -       10 

2)  Academic  Colleges  -  -        -      5    15 

Total  34  Total  15 


Applications  withdrawn 

2 

Applications  rejected 

-        .      2 

Loans  recommended : 

1)  Graduate  School 

8 

2)  Academic  Colleges    - 

-    3 

15 
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Nathaniel  Butler,  Director. 


itbiiston. 


THE  LECTURE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  Zeublin,  Secretary. 
COURSES  OFFERED  DURING  THE  AUTUMN  QUARTER, 
I.   PHILOSOPHY.  Dr.  Shepardson. 

Associate  Professor  Tufts.  Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies. 

Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.         American   Statesmen  and  great    Historic    Move- 
ments. 


III.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Head  Professor  Judson. 

American  Politics. 
Mr.  Conger. 

Historical  and  Political  Geography. 

The  Geography  of  Europe. 

The  Great  Commercial  Cities  of  Antiquity. 


IV.    HISTORY. 
Professor  Terrt. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 
The  Ethnic  Foundation  of  Modern  Civilization. 
Political  Foundation  of  Modern  Civilization. 
Baron  and  King — the  Evolution  of  a  Typical  Euro- 
pean Monarchy. 
Professor  Gordy. 

The    History  of   Political    Parties    in  the  United 
States. 

Representative  American  Statesmen. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Crusades. 

Europe  in  fnihen  Mittelalter. 
Assistant  Professor  Grose. 

The  Political  Development  of  the  European  Nations 

since  1792. 
The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  of  Today. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Europe  from  the  French 

Revolution  to  the  Present  Time. 
Character  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  History. 


Dr.  Wirth. 
Neueste  Geschichte  von  Afrika. 
Gegenwartige  Zustande  im  Orient. 
Herodot — der  erste  Geschichtsschreiber  des  Alter- 
tums. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. 
Mr.  Potter. 

The  Colonial  Era. 

The  Making  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Webster. 
How  we  are  Governed. 
The  Making  and  Makers  of  our  Republic. 
Six  American  Statesmen. 
The  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Wishart. 
Monks  and  Monasteries. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 


Head  Professor  Small. 

First  Steps  in  Sociology. 

The  Structure  and  Life  of  Society. 

Die  Grundzllge  Sociologie. 
Associate  Professor  Bemis. 

Questions  of  Labor  and  Social  Reform. 

Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation. 

Some  Social  and    Industrial    Forces  in   American 
History. 
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Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Charities  and  Corrections. 
The  Family— a  Sociological  Study. 

Assistant  Professor  Starr. 
Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress. 
The  Native  Races  of  North  America. 
Early  Man  in  Europe. 
Evolution. 

fiiR.  Zeublin. 
A  Century  of  Social  Reform. 
English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform. 

Dr.  Max  West. 
The  New  Philanthropy. 

Mr.  Qentlbs. 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

Mr.  Pulcomer. 
Some  Leaders  in  Sociology. 
Utopias. 

Mr.  Raymond. 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement. 


VU.    COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

Mr.  Buoklbt. 
Shinto,  the  Ethnic  Faith  of  Japan. 
The  Science  of  Religion. 


Vni.    THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Mr.  Walker. 
The  History  and  Institutions  of  Islam. 


XI  AND  XII.    THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES. 

Professor  Shorey. 
Six  Readings  from  Horace. 
Homer,  the  Iliad. 
Studies  in  the  Greek  Drama. 

AssocJiATE  Professor  Burgess. 
Preparatory  Latin  Teaching. 

Assistant  Professor  Castle. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Greece. 

Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Virgil.  

XIII.    ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
French  Literature. 
Literature  Fran^aise. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
PROFF.8SOR  MoULTON. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 

Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences. 

Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking. 

Spenser's  Legend  of  Temperance. 

Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 

Shakespeare's     "Tempest"      with      Companion 
Studies. 
Associate  Professor  Butler. 

Preliminary  Course  in  English  Literature. 

American  Literature. 
Associate  Professor  McClintook. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature. 

English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830. 
Assistant  Professor  Crow. 

Literature  of  the  Age   of   Elizabeth.    A  Course 
Preparatory  to  the  Study  of  Shakespeare. 

George  Meredith. 
Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

Studies  in  English  Poetry. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art. 
Mr.  Herrick. 

The  Creation  of  the  English  Novel. 

The  Decay  of  Romanticism  in  English  Poetry. 

Studies  in  Style. 
Mr.  Hooper. 

American  Prose  Writers. 

American  Poets. 
Mr.  Ooden. 

History  and  Structure  of  English  Speech. 

Old  English  Life  and  Literature. 

Modern  English  Poetry. 
Miss  Chapin. 

General  Survey  of  American  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry. 


Mr.  Jones. 
Prophets  of  Modern  Literature. 
Masterpieces  of  George  Eliot. 
Social  Studies  in  Henrik  Ibsen. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

The  Stories  of  Genesis. 

Old    Testament   Thought   Concerning    Suffering 
Skepticism,  and  Love. 
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Head  Profesbor  Burton. 

The  Second  Group  of  Paul's  Letters. 

Professor  Moulton. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 

Professor  Hirsoh. 

Religion  in  the  Talmud. 
The  Jewish  Sects. 
Biblical  Literature. 
History  of  Judaism. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

What  the  Monuments  tell  us  relative  to  the  Old 

Testament. 
The  Forgotten  Empire  and  the  Old  Testament. 

Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  Apostolic  Church. 
The  Life  and  Work  of  Paul. 

Dr.  Kent. 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

Hebrew    Prophecy  studied    in  the   Light   of  the 

Minor  Prophets. 
Messianic  Prophecy. 
The  Messianic  Predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 

Dr.  RUBINKAM. 

The  Five  Megilloth  (Rolls). 
Mr.  Votaw. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
Sources  and  Relations  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Jewish  and  Christian  Writing^  parallel  with,  but 
excluded  from,  Our  Bible. 


XVIII.   ASTRONOMY. 


Dr.  See. 
General  Astronomy. 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
Associate  Professor  Stratton. 

Sound. 
Assistant  Professor  Cornish. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 
Mr.  Beldino. 

Elements  of  Electricity  and  Mag^netism. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 
Mr.  Morse. 

General  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  of  Every-day  Life. 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
Professor  Salisbury. 
Landscape  Geology. 
The  Evolution  of  the  North  American  Continent. 


Mr.  Boyer. 
Zoology. 


XXII.   ZOOLOGY. 


MICROSCOPY. 


Mr.  Morse. 
The  Microscope  and  its  Uses. 


Dr.  Williams. 
Music. 


MUSIC. 


ART. 


Mr.  French. 

Painting  and  Sculpture. 
Mr.  Taft. 

Ancient  Sculpture. 

Contemporary  French  Art. 

German  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Art  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Painting  and  Sculpture  of  our  Time. 
Mr.  Schreiber. 

.History  of  Art.       

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 
Dr.  Hourwich. 
studies  in  Russian  Literature. 


SCANDINAVIAN   LITERATURE. 
Mr.  Dahl. 
Scandinavian  Literature. 


JAPANESE  INSTITUTIONS. 
Mr.  Clement. 

Japan  and  the  Japanese. 
Japanese  History  and  Civilization. 
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LIST  OF  CENTRES,  WITH  ADDRESS  OF  SECRETARIES. 

IN  OHICAOO. 

Oakland— Mr.  J.  A.  Burhans,  204  Oakwood  Boul. 


CENTRES 

All  Souls— Mrs.  E.  T.  Leonard,  6600  Ellis  av. 
Association— Mr.  C.  D.  Lowry,  143  Park  av. 
Centenary— Mr.  A.  E.  Trowbridge,  97  Laflin  at. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer— Hon.  S.  N.  Brooks,  271  War- 
ren  av. 

Columbia  School  of  Oratory— Mrs.  Ida  M.  Riley,  524  E. 

Adams  st. 
Drexel— Mr.  E.  C.  Page,  56  Wabash  av. 
Englewood— Mrs.  Kate  L.  Dakin,  6907  Yale  av. 
Garfield  Park— Adelia  E.  Robinson,  1527  Carroll  av. 
Hull-House— Miss  Jane  Addams,  335  S.  Halsted  st. 
Irving  Park- Mrs.  Ernest  Pitcher. 
Kenwood— Mr.  Charles  B.  Van  Kirk,  4754  Greenwood 

av. 

Leavitt  Street.— Miss  Nellie  Dunton,  840  Adams  st. 
Memorial— Mrs.  L.  A.  Crandall,  4443  Berkley  av. 
Newberry    Library— Mr.    George     Leland    Hunter, 
Hotel  Granada,  Ohio  and  Rush  sts. 


People's  Institute— Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke,  54  Campbell 

Park. 
Plymouth— Dr.  C.  E.  Boynton,  Hotel  Everet,  3617-23 

Lake  av. 
Ravenswood — ^Mr.  M  L.  Roberts. 
St.  James— Miss  Minnie  R.  Cowan,  2975  Wabash  av. 

St.  Paul's— Miss  Sarah  Hanson,  Cottage  Grove  av. 

and  31st  st. 
Union  Park— Dr.  R.  N.  Poster,  553  Jackson  Boul. 

Universi^ — ^Mr.  W.  E.  Chalmers,  The  University  of 

Chicago. 
University  Settlement— Miss   Mary  McDowell,   4655 

Grose  av. 
Wicker  Park— Miss  A.  A.  Deering,  23  Ewing  Place. 
Windsor  Park— Prank  G.  DeGolyer,  100,  75th  st 
Woodlawn— Rev.  W.  R  Wood,  6231  Sheridan  av. 


CENTRES   OUTSIDE  OP  OHICAOO. 


Allegan  (Mich.)— Miss  Frances  H.  Wilkes. 

Aurora  (III.)— Mrs.  A.  E.  Simpson. 

Austin  (111.)— Mr.  S.  R.  Smith. 

Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)— Miss  Lucy  Rice. 

Burlington  (Iowa)— Mr.  E.  M.  Nealley. 

Canton  (111.)— Supt.  C.  M.  Bardwell. 

Clinton  (la.)— Supt.  O.  P.  Bostwick. 

Constantine  (Mich.)— Miss  Rose  M.  Cranston. 

Danville  (IlL)— Mrs.  J.  W.  Moore. 

Davenport  (la.)— Rev.  Arthur  M.  Judy. 

Detroit  (Mich.)— Mr.  H.  A.  Ford,  393  Second  av. 

Dowagiac  (Mich.)— Supt.  S.  B.  Laird. 

Downer's  Grove  (111.) — Miss  Gertrude  Gibbs. 

Dubuque  (la.)— Miss  E.  E.  Gehrig,  1036  White  st. 

Earlville  (111.)— Mrs.  James  McCredie. 

Evanston  (111.  —Mrs.  E.  B.  Harbert. 

Elgin  (111.)— Miss  Hattie  B.  Kneeland. 

Fayette  (la.)— Mrs.  H.  Sweet. 

Flint  (Mich.)— Miss  Emily  E.  West. 

Freeport  (111.)— Mr.  J.  P.  Shaible. 

Galesburg  (111.)— Pres.  John  H.  Finley. 

Geneseo  (111.)— Mrs.  W.  H.  Foster. 

Geneva  (111.)— Mr.  H.  H.  Robinson. 

Glencoe  (111.)— Mrs.  Emma  Dupee  Coy. 

Grand  Haven  (Mich.)— Mr.  George  A.  Fans. 

Hannibal  (Mo.)— Mr.  Robert  Elliott. 

Hinsdale  (111.)— Miss  Georgia  Blodgett. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)— Miss   Amelia    W.    Platter,   The 

Wyandot. 
Joliet  (111.)— Supt.  W.  J.  Greenwood. 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)— Mr.  S.  O.  Hartwell. 


La  Fayette  (Ind.)— Miss  Helen  Hand. 
La  Grange  (Ind.)— Mr.  Charles  H.  Taylor. 
La  MoiUe  (111.)— Mr.  A.  G.  Gates. 
La  Porte  (Ind.)— Mr.  P.  M.  Plummer. 
Lebanon  (Ind.) — Miss  Mary  Johnson. 
Lincohi  (111.)— Rev.  J.  S.  Wrightnour. 
Marshall  (Mich.) — Miss  M.  Louise  Obenauer. 
Mason  City  (la.)— Miss  Anna  P.  Adams. 
Mendota  (111.)— Prin.  S.  E.  Beede. 
Minneapolis  (Minn.) — Rev.  W.  P.  McKee. 
Moline  (111.) — Mrs.  Margaret  Finley  Barnard. 
Monmouth  (111.)— Miss  Mollie  Wallace. 
Mt.  Carroll  (111.)— Mrs.  P.  S.  Smith. 
Muskegon  (Mich.)— Mrs.  M.  A.  Keating. 
Niles  (Mich.)— Supt.  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Oak  Park  (111.)— Miss  Virginia  R.  Dodge. 
Osage,  (la.)— Rev.  W.  W.  Gist. 
Ottawa  (111.)— Rev.  J.  H.  Edwards. 
Owasso  (Mich.)— Mr.  S.  E.  Parkill. 
Palatine  (111.)— Miss  Vashti  Lambert. 
Pekin  (111.)— Miss  S.  Grace  Rider. 
Peoria  (111.)— Miss  Caroline  B.  Bourland. 
Plainwell  (Mich.) — Mrs.  L.  Arnold. 
Plymouth  (Ind.) — Mr.  Jacob  Martin. 
Polo  (111.)— Mr.  C.  D.  Reed. 
Princeton  (111.)— Mr.  R.  A.  Metcalf. 
Quincy  (111.)— Mr.  E.  A.  Clarke. 
Riverside  (111.)— Mr.  A.  W.  Barnum. 
Rochelle  (111.)— Mr.  C.  P.  Philbrook. 
Rockford  (111.)— Mrs.  Anna  C.  Vincent. 
Rock  Island  (111.)— Prin.  George  L.  Leslie. 
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Rogers  Park  (111.)— Mr.  Frank  Brown. 

Round  Table  (Kankakee,  111.)— Mr.  Arthur  Swannell. 

Saginaw  (Mich.)— Prin.  W.  W.  Warner,  414  S.  JeflPer- 

Bon  av.  E.  S. 
St.  Charles  (111.)— Prin.  H.  B.  Wilkinson. 
St.  Joseph  (Mich.)— Supt.  G.  W.  Loomis. 
South  Bend  (Ind.)— Mrs.  E.  G.  Retiring. 
Springfield  (111.)— Supt.  J.  H.  Collins. 
Sterling  (111.)— Mr.  Curtis  Bates. 


Streator  (111.)— Mr.  J.  E.  Williams. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  State  Normal  School— Mr.  A.  R 

Charman. 
Tremont  (111.)— Dr.  J.  M.  Coody. 
Washington  (la.) — ^Rev.  Arthur  Fowler. 
Waterloo  (la.) — Miss  Lydia  Hinman. 
Waukegan  (111.)— Mrs.  Metta  Smith  Starin. 
Winona  (Minn.)— Mr.  Fred  S.  Bell. 


DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Cook  County  Association— Mr.  George  Leland  Hunter, 
Hotel  Granada,  Ohio  and  Rush  sts. 


Northern  Illinois  Association — ^Miss  Flora  Guiteau, 
Freeport,  111. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  QUARTER, 
iLLiNorB  (In  Chicago.) 


LBCTUBEB. 


Date  of 
Beginning. 


Ill 

"1^ 


>|j 


•11 


lit 


AIISouIb' 

Drexel 

Garfield  Park 

Kenwood 

Newberry  Library 

St.  James' 

Wicker  Park 

Windsor  Park.... 
Woodlawn  Park.. 


Charles  Zenblin 

Albion  W.  Small 

Nathaniel  Butler 

Oliver  J.  Thatcher. .. 
Wm.  D.  McClintock.. 
RoUin  D.  Salisbury. . 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones . 

LoradoTaft 

Howard  B.  Orose  — 


Elnglish  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Sociology 

Studies  in  American  Literature 

Mohammed,  Moham'edanism  and  the  Crusades 

The  English  Romantic  Poets 

Landscape  Creology 

Prophets  of  Modem  Literature 

Painting  and  Sculpture  of  Our  Time 

Character  Studies  in  Modem  History 

Illinois  (Outside  of  Chicago). 

Charities  and  Corrections 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement 

Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement 

Studies  in  Shakespeare's  Tragedies 

Native  Races  in  North  America 

Some  First  Stops  in  Human  ProjirreBS 

Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress 

Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress 

Questions  of  Labor  Reform 

S<>cial  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement 

Social  Life  in  the  American  (l^olonies 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 

Some  Studies  in  American  Literature 

Poetrv  as  a  Fine  Art 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement 

Shakespeare's  Tempest 

Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking 

Studies  in  Shakespeare's  Tragedies 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 


Oct.  7 
Nov.  12 
Oct.  12 
Nov,  13 
Nov.  16 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  22 
Nov.  2 


7 
6 
1 
9 
15 
4 
5 
1 
2 


133 
200 
183 
77 
80 
197 
120 
138 
145 


183 
40 

135 
50 
80 

125 
12 
17 

145 


Aurora 

Canton 

Danville 

Downer's  Grove 

Earlville 

Freeport 

Galesburg 

Glencoe  

Hinsdale 

Joliet 

Joliet 

LaMoiUe 

Lincoln 

Mendota 

Moline 

Mt.  Carroll 

Ottawa 

Pekin 

Peoria 

Peoria 

Polo 

Princeton 

Rockford 

Rock  Island  — 

Springfield 

Sterling 

Streator 

Tremont 

Waukegan 


Charles  R.  Henderson 
F,  W.  Shepardson  . . . 
Jeriime  H.  Raymond 

Frederick  Starr 

Jerome  H.  Raymond 
Richard  G^.  Moulton. 
Frederick  Starr. .  — 

Frederick  Starr.  - 

Frederick  Starr 

Frederick  Starr 

Edward  W.  Bomis.... 
Jerome  H.  Raymond 
F.  W.  Shepardson  . . . 
Jerome  H.  Raymond 
F.  W.  Shepardson  . 
Charles  Zeublin  — 
(Charles  Zeublin. .. 
F.  \V.  Shepardson. 
Nathaniel  Butler.. 

S.  H.  Clark 

Jerome  H.  Raymond 
Richard  (t.  Moulton. 
Richard  G.  Moulton. 
Charles  Zeublin., — 
Richard  O.  Moulton. 
Richard  (I.  Moid  ton. 

Charles  Zeublin 

F.  W.  Shepardson... 
Charles  Zeublin 


Nov.  9 
Oct.  9 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  15 
Dec.  8 
Nov.  12 
Nov.  23 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  16 
Nov.  14 
Oct.  3 
Nov.  22 
Oct.  12 
Dec.  7 
Oct.  8 
Oct.  5 
Nov.  8 
Oct.  11 
Oct.  8 
Nov.  19 
Dec.  11 
Nov.  14 
Nov,  16 
Oct.  20 
Nov.  15 
Nov.  13 
Oct.  12 
Oct.  10 
Oct.  22 


2 

285 

2 

126 

1 

100 

1 

170 

1 

60 

3 

233 

5 

600 

2 

70 

1 

275 

5 

147 

4 

84 

2 

65 

2 

108 

1 

200 

1 

215 

1 

87 

1 

202 

3 

74 

5 

351 

6 

342 

1 

125 

3 

205 

4 

487 

1 

175 

5 

227 

4 

241 

1 

175 

1 

52 

1 

322 

75 

75 

150 

60 

168 

300 

70 

200 

110 

65 

25 

108 

125 

215 

87 

20 

21 

213 

133 

125 

184 

175 
155 

175 
21 
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Indiana. 


CBNTRB. 

LECTUBBB. 

8UBJBCT. 

Date  of 

111 
"1" 

i 

III 

^1^ 

L»a  Grange 

William  C.  Wobster. 
Lorado  Taft 

Makinff  and  Malc^rw  of  Our  Republic.  -  - 

Oct.  26 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  12 
Oct.     9 

46 
264 
190 
260 
300 

45 

La  Porto      

Paintinir  and  Sculoture  of  Our  Time 

Liobanon 

Nathaniel  Butler.... 
Howard  B.  Grose.... 
Charles  Zeublin 

Some  Studies  in  American  Literature 

125 

Plyznoutli  

Development  of  European  Notions 

200 

South  Bend 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

50 

Iowa. 


Burlington 

Clinton 

Dubuque 

Fayette , 

Mason  City — 

Osage 

Waterloo 

Allegan 

Benton  Harbor 
Constantine  ... 

Dowagiac 

Flint 

Grand  Haven . . 

Marshall  

Muskegon 

Niles 

Owosso 

Plainwell 

Saginaw 

St.  Joseph 


Edward  W.  Bemis... 

Charles  Zeublin 

Benjamin  S.  Terry. ., 
Edward  W.  B-mis... 
Edward  W.  Bemis.. , 
Edward  W.  Bemis.. 
Edward  W.  Bomis. . . 


guostions  of  Labor  and  Social  Reform 
nglish  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

.4n  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History  — 

Questions  of  Social  Reform 

Questions  of  Social  Reform 

Questions  of  Social  Reform 

Questions  of  Social  Reform 

Michigan. 

Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic 

Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic 

Amer.  Statesmen  &  Great  Historic  Movement« 

Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic 

Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Maiking  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic 

Amer.  Statesmen  A.  Groat  Historic  Movement« 

Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic 

Amer.  Statesmen  &  Great  Historic  Movements 
English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 


Oct.  23 
Nov.  3 
Oct.  2 
Nov.  7 
Nov.  17 
Nov.  8 
Nov.  16 


1 

90 

1 

300 

2 

400 

1 

00 

1 

126 

1 

142 

1 

232 

7S 
300 
350 

50 
110 
125 
178 


William  C.  Webster. 

Charles  Zeublin 

William  (-.WebBter.. 
William C.  Webster.. 
F.  W.ShepardtKm... 
William  C.  Webster.. 
William  (WVobtiter.. 

Charles  Zt'ublin 

WilliajiiC.  Webster.. 

F.  W.SIiepardHon 

William  ('.Webster.. 
F.  W.  ShepardfHui  — 
Charles  Zeublin 


Oct.     2 
Oct.  15 


Oct, 
Oct.  5 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  15 
Oct.  3 
Oct.  16 
Nov.  8 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  6 
Oct.  17 


1    100 

ISO 

117 

250 

107 

168 

200 

175 

111 

2 

210 

1 

250 

40 
150 

80 
2S0 
50 

168 
200 
175 
24 
210 
250 


M188OUBI. 


Hannibal F.  W.  Shepardson —    Amer.  Statesmen  &,  Great  Historic  Movements;       Oct.  19 


125 


125 


^  Blank  spaces  indicate  that  no  report  has  been  received  from  the  centre. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  ACTIVE  LECTURE-STUDY  CENTRES  BY  STATES. 

Illinoia— 

In  Chicago 9 

Outside  of  Chicago 29  38 

Indiana 5 

Iowa 7 

Michigan 13 

Missouri 1 

Total 64 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  BY  DEPARTMENTS, 

History 21 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 29* 

English  Language  and  Literature 11 

Geology  1 

Art 2 

Total 64 
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THE  CLASS-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Jerome  H.  Raymond,  Secretary, 
AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1894, 


Location. 


Subject. 


Instbuctob. 


No. 

IN  ClAB8 


A^asaiz  School 

AuBtin,  111 

Burr  School 

BiUT  School 

Chase  School 

Chic€L«o  AthonsBum 

Chicago  Athenaeum 

Chica^  Atheneoum 

Chicai^o  AtrienoBum 

Chicago  AthensBum 

Chicago  AthenoBum 

Chicago  AtlieD»nm 

Chicago  Atheneeum 

Chicago  Preparatory  School 

Cobb  Lecture  HaU 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall . 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall 

Cook  County  Normal 

Dolton 

Ellen  Mitchell  School 

First  Presbyterian  Church 

Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 

Grand  Boulevard,  Presbyterian  Church  . 

Grand  Boulevard,  3644 

Greenwood  Avenue  School 

Hammond,  Ind 

Humboldt  Park  Baptist  Church 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Kershaw  School 

Liake  View 

North  Halsted  Street,  1013 

North  Side  Tumvercin 

Pacific  School 

Park  Side  School 

Raymond  Mission 

South  Chicago  High  School 

Self  Educational  Club 

South  Evanston 

University  Settlement 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Von  Humboldt  School 

Warren  Avenue,  45 

Washington  School 

Western  Union  Building 

•  Weatem  Union  Building 

Western  Union  Building 

Western  Union  Building 


Elementary  Plant  Morphology 

Nineteenth  Century  Historjr 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

The  English  Romantic  Poets 

Plant  Evolution  

The  Geography  of  Europe 

Special  Topics  in  Psychology 

The  English  Romantic  Poets 

Historical  Development  of  Roman  Satire.. . 

Historical  English  Grammar 

History  of  English  Literature 

Movements  of  Thought  ih  the  19th  Century. 

Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry 

Elementary  French 

Descriptive  Political  Economy 

Historical  Development  of  Roman  Satire. . . 

Elementary  German 

C»sar  for  Beginners 

(4reek  for  Beginners 

Special  Topics  in  Psychology 

Elementary  Zoology 

(Geographic  Geology 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  History 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  History 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  History 

Outlines  of  English  Literature 

History  of  American  Literatmre 

Sociology 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  History 

General  Physiology 

History  of  American  Literature 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  History 

CflBsar  for  Beginners 

Modem  History 

Geographic  Geology 

Geographic  Gteology 

Social  Economics 

Elementary  2iOdlo^ 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 

Elementary  French 

English  Literature 

Sociology 

The  English  Romantic  Poets 

Scandinavian  Literature 

Elementary  Plant  Morphology 

Plane  Geometry 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 

CaBsar  for  Beginners 

Mediaeval  History 


Frederick  Lucas 

James  F.  Baldwin 

Addison  Blakely 

William  E.  Henry 

Henry  L.  Clarke 

Charles  T.  Conger 

John  Dewey 

William  D.  McClintock. 

Frank  J.  Miller 

Howard  N.  Ogden 

Howard  N .  Ogden 

James  H.  Tufts 

Camillo  von  Klcnze 

Paul  de  Compigny 

William  Hill 

Frank  J.  Miller 

Goorge  Mulflnger 

riairo  A.  Orr 

William  V,  Sayrt 

J(tlm  Dewey 

WarrolloWditney 

Rolliii  B.  Salisbury 

CiiarlesF,  Kent 

Charles  F.  Kent 

Charlee  F.  Kent 

Mnry  K.  Love. 

Edward  C.  Pa^o 

Ira  \V.  Howertb 

Charles  F.  Kent 

Walter  R.Mitchell 

Edward  ('.  Page 

Cliarlos  F.  Kent 

Claire  A.  Orr 

Albrecht  Wirth 

Ilenry  B.  Kiimmel 

Rollin  D.Salisbury 

Charles  R.  Henderson.. 

Warrollo  W^hitney 

Roy  N.  Miller 

Paul  (le  Compigny 

Robert  M .  Lovett 

Ira  W.  Howerth 

Vernon  P.  Squires 

Glaus  Dalil 

Frederick  LucaB 

Herbert  E.Cobb 

Robert  M-  Lovett 

('la ire  A.  Orr 

AVillintn  R.inkr.nttr.r.... 


26 
6 
8 
6 

S8 
3 

15 

13 
7 
3 
6 
6 

11 
4 
6 
6 
3 

12 

2 

239 

11 

44 
200 


6 

8 
25 

4 
19 
34 
13 

4 
13 
87 
12 
23 
12 

8 
15 
26 
30 

7 
29 

9 
13 

6 

5 


Total 

Total  Number  (.'lasses. , 


1156 
49 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CLASSES  BY  DEPARTMENTS, 


Biblical  Literature. 

Philosophy 

English 

Geology 

Botany , 

Sociology 

Latin 

Zoology 

PoliUcal  Science 


No.  Classes  Enrollment 


5 
8 
10 
3 
3 
3 
5 
2 
8 


879 
260 
113 
94 
94 
46 
44 
34 
23 


History 

German 

French 

Mathematics 

Scandinavian  Literature.. 

Political  Economy 

Physiology 

Greek 


No.  Classes 


Enbollmbnt 


3 

15 

2 

14 

12 

Total 1156 

Average  Number  per  Class /rT>.  .^  .^.  .^^.J  _24 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 


Oliveb  J.  Thatoheb,  Secretary, 


ACADEMY  AND  ACADEMIC  COURSES, 


N  AKB  OF  COUBSB. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Pol.  Economy. 

Rhetoric. 

Eng.  Literature. 

Tennyeon  and 

Browning. 
Hist,  of  the  Mid- 
dle ages. 
Hist,  of  the  U.S. 
Greek. 
French. 
German. 


Imbtbuctob        No.  of 

AND  RBADBS.     StUDSNTS. 

Miss  Pellett.  18 

Asst.  Prof.  Hoover.  20 
Dr.  West.  4 

Mr.  Lovett.  13 

Assoc.  Prof. 

McClintock.       17 


Mr.Triggs. 
Assoc.  Prof. 
Thatcher. 
Dr.  Shepardson. 

Dr.  Bronson. 

Mr.  Neflf. 

Mr.  Spillman. 


No.  OF  Racrr  A- 
TION  PAPnts 

DUKDCO 
QUABTMB. 

88 
56 
17 
40 


62 


34 
48 
13 
5 
11 


M 

s 

U 

o 

h 
O 
M 

< 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 


5  « 


Psychology. 

Logic. 

Latin. 


Assoc.  Prof. 

Strong. 
Assoc.  Prof. 

Tufts. 
Asst.  Prof. 

Miller. 


Mr.  Sisson. 

Assoc.  Prof. 
Tufts. 


o 
as 


1 
2 


Bib.Lit.in  Eng. 
Semitic 

Languages.   

Arabic.  Prof.  Sanders. 

N.  T.  Greek.     

Assyrian.        Mr.  Berry. 


7t 

10 
12 


Mr.  Woodruff.  66  56 

Dr.CrandaU.   152  345 

Prof.  Sanders.     3  28 

Mr.  Votaw.        43  139 
Mr.  Berry.          1 


GRADUATE  AND  DIVINITY  COURSES, 


SUBJBOT. 

Philosophy. 
American  History. 
Social  Science. 

Geology. 
Mathematics. 


Instbuctob. 


nukbbbof 
Students 


Amoc.  Prof.  Tufts.        2 
Dr.  Shepardson.  1 

Assoc.  Prof .  Henderson.  3 
Asst.  Prof.  Talbot.  1 

Head  Prof.  Chamberlin.  1 
Prof.  Moore.  1 


Subject. 

Mathematica 

Greek. 

German. 

Anthropology. 

Sanskrit. 

Early  English. 


IHSTBUOTOB.  NUMBBBOy 

Studbxts. 

Asst.  Prof.  flooTer.  6 

Prof.  Shorey.  1 

Assoc  Prof.  Cutting.  2 

Asst.  Prof.  Starr.  1 

Assoc.  Prof.  Buck.  1 

Asst.  Prof.  Blackburn.  2 
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€t)e  ^nibersits  Hitrars  anli  Hibrariess* 


During  the  Autumn  Quarter  there  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  of  the  University  a  total  number  of 
5650  new  books  from  the  following  sources : 

Books  added  hy  purchase,  5476  vols. 

Distributed  as  follows : 

General  Library,  1772  vols.;  Philosophy,  364  vols.; 
Political  Economy,  61  vols.;  Sociology,  39  vols.; 
Anthropology,  4  vols.;  Comparative  Religions, 
38  vols.;  Semitics,  203  vols.;  New  Testament,  14 
vols. ;  Philology,  39  vols. ;  Greek,  46  vols.;  Latin,  57 
vols. ;  Romance,  137  vols. ;  German,  34  vols. ;  Eng- 
lish, 374  vols. ;  Mathematics,  23  vols. ;  Physics,  182 
vols. ;  Chemistry,  486  vols. ;  Geology,  208  vols. ;  Bi- 
ology, 9  vols. ;  Zoology,  25  vols.;  Palsdontology,  40 
vols.;  Botany,  538  vols.;  Physiology,  128  vols.; 
Systematic  Theology,  1  vol. ;  Homiletics,  6  vols. ; 
Church  History,  10  vols.;  Political  Science,  245 
vols.;  History,  304  vols.;  Astronomy,  53  vols.; 
Classical  Archaeology,  17  vols.;  Biblical  and  Patris- 
tic Greek,  1  vol.;  Latin  and  Greek,  2  vols.;  Morgan 
Park  Academy,  16  vols. 


Books  added  hy  gift,  153  vols. 

Distributed  as  follows : 

General  Library,  51  vols. ;  Political  EiConomy,  17 
vols.;  Comparative  Religions,  1  vol.;  Geology,  20 
vols.;  Semitics,  3  vols.;  English,  11  vols.;  Physics, 
2  vols.;  History,  33  vols.;  Astronomy,  15  vols. 

Books  added  hy  exchange  for  University  Pvhlications, 
21  vols. 

Distributed  as  follows : 

Journal  of  Geology,  9  vols.;  Biblical  World,  12  vols. 
Library  Correspondence, 
Total  number    of    postoffice  letters  sent  from  the 

Librarian's  office,  436  letters ;  251  postal  cards. 
Letters  soliciting  books  for  review,  exchanges  with 

University  Publications  and  general  business,  as 

follows:  Foreign,  104;  United   States,  332;  Gift 

Notices,  153;  Fine  notices,  405. 
Money  collected  on  Library  fines  for  the  Quarter, 

132.25. 
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C.  W.  CHASE,  Director. 


THE   PUBLISHmG   DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  FROM  THE   UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

OCTOBEE^DECEMBER,  1894, 
A.  Pertodlcals. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Quarterly.    Svo.    13.00  per  Yolume.    13.50  for  foreign 
countries.    Single  numbers,  75  cents. 

Number  iBsued,  1,000;  number  of  subecribers,  810;  additions 
during  quarter,  21. 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  December,  1894 ;   pp.  1-144. 

State  RailwayB  in  Auttraliaf  by  William  RiH.— Nature  of 
Socioloov,  by  Bernard  "iioBCB.— Adequacy  of  the  Cuetomt-Revenue 
Systenit  by  Robert  F.  Roxie.Stfite  Aidio  Railroads  in  Missouri^ 
by  John  Wilson  Million.— Notss.— Book  Rxtibws.— Appendix. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Eiight  numbers  yearly.    8vo.    13.00  per  volume.    $3.50 
for  foreign  countries.    Single  numbers,  50  cents. 

Number  issued,  700;  number  of  subscribers,  330;  additions 
during  quarter,  53. 

Vol.  II,  No.  7,  October-November,  1894 ;  pp.  649-758. 

Glacial  Studiee  in  Oreenland^  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin.— On  a 
Baeic  Rock  Derived  from  OranUCt  by  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.— The 
Quartzite  Tongue  at  Republic^  Michigan,  by  H.  F.  Smyth.— ^ 
Sketch  of  Oeological  Inveetigation  in  Minnesota,  by  N.  H.  Win- 
chell.— Studies  foe  Students:  The  DHft^Ite  Characteristics 
and  Relationships  (Fart  II.),  by  Rollin  D.  Salisbury.— Edi- 
TOBIAL.8.—REVIEW8.— Analytical  Abstbacts  of  Cubeent 
LiiTBEATUEB.— Recent  Publications. 

Vol.  II,  No.  8,  November-December,  1894;  pp.  759-878. 

George  Huntington  Williams,  by  J.  P.  Iddings.- (?Iacial 
Studies  in  Greenland  (Part  II.),  by  T.  C.  Chamberlin.— ^  Petro- 
logical  Sketch  of  JEgina  and  Melhana,  by  Henry  S.  Washington. 
—The  Basic  Massive  Rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region,  by  W.  S. 
Bayley.— TAe  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  by  J.  C.  Branner.— 
Studies  fob  Students:  The  Drift— Its  Characteristics  and 
Relationships  (Part  III.),  by  Rollin  D.Salisbury.— Editobials.— 
Reviews.— Analytic  Abstbacts  of  Cubbent  Litebatubb.— 
Recent  Publications.— Index. 

THE  BIBLICAL  WORLD. 

Monthly.    8vo.    $2.00    per   year.    Foreign   countries 
$2.50.    Single  numbers  20  cents. 

Number  issued,  3000;  number  of  subscribers,  1865;  additions 
to  subscription  list  during  the  quarter,  266. 


Vol.  IV,  No.  4,  October,  1894;  pp.  241-320. 

Editobials.— ^tt^u«t  Dillmann,  by  Rev.  George  L.  Robinson. 
—The  ChildProphecies  <^Isaiah:  Isaiah  7:J-9: 7,  by  Profee^r 
3eo]rge*Wrbavisr^Ph*Dl^TA«  Human  Element  in'the^ESty 
Stories  of  Genesis,  by  William  R.  Harper.— Studies  in  Pales- 
tinian Geoobapht,  lY. :  Samaria^  by  Rev.  Professor  J.  S.  Riggs. 
^The  Bible  in  the  Theological  Seminary :  The  English  Bible  tn 
TJieological  Seminaries,  by  Rev.  George  W.  Gilmore.— Oowtpam- 
tive-Religion  Notes,— Syvofsbs  of  Impobtant  Abticles.- The 
Amebican  Institute  of  Sacbed  Litebatubb.^Book  Reviews. 
—Cubbent  Litebatubb.       ^       iUttt  %^'  v^^ 

Vol.  IV,  No.  5,  November,  1894 ;  pp.  321-400.         | 

Editobial.— TTie  Course  of  Tliought  in  Ecclesiastes,  by  Pro- 
fessor F.  B.  Denio.— TTie  Faults  of  the  Early  Christians  as  shosm 
in  the  Epistle  of  James,  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Burtt.— If an*f  Conceptionef 
God  from  an  Historical  Standpoint,  by  John  W.  Smith,  LL.  D.— 
The  Divine  Element  in  the  Early  Stories  of  Genesis,  by  William 
R.  Harper.— T%e  Bible  in  the  Theological  Seminary :  Shall  the 
Old  Testament  be  used  as  a  Medium  of  Christian  Teaching  f  by 
Professor  6.  W.  Schodde.— Comparative-Religion  Notes.— Stkot- 
8E8  of.Impobtant  Abticles.- Notes  and  Opinions.— The  Ameb- 
ican Institute  of  Sacbed  Litebatube.- Wobs  and  Wobxxbs. 
—Book  Reviews.- Cubbent  Litebatubb. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  6,  December,  1894;  pp.  101-480. 

Editobial.- ^  Theory  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Elements 
in  Genesis,hj  William  R.  Harper.— Stxtdibs  in  Palestinian 
Geoobapht,  y . :  Galilee,  by  Rev.  Professor  J.  S.  BSggs.—Saul  Ben 
Kish,  by  Robert  Kerr  Eocles,  M.  l>.— Exploration  and  Discovery, 
by  J.  Hunt  Cooke.— Synopses  of  Impobtant  Abticles.— Notes 
and  Opinions.- The  Amebican  Institute  of  Sacbed  Liteba- 
tubb.—Wobk  AND  WOBKEBS.— BOOE  REVIEWS.— CUBBENT  LTT* 
EBATUBE. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  WORLD. 

Quarterly.  8vo.  11.00  per  year,  postage  prepaid.   Single 
numbers,  25  cents. 

Number  issued  1000;  number  of  subscribers,  131 ;  additioDS 
to  subscription  list  during  the  quarter,  8. 

Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  October,  1894 ;  pp.  57-117. 

Editobial.— 7^  London  Congress,  by  Nathaniel  Butler.— 
Extension  Teaching  and  the  State  Universities,  by  Howard  N. 
Ogden.— ^n  English  District  AssocUUion:  an  Experiment,  by 
Beatrice  Vivian.— Ttro  Feorf  of  University  Extension,  by  Francis 
W.  Shepardson. 
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B.  Books  ftod  Pamphlets. 


Studies  in  Classical  Philology  (Preprint  from  Volume 
I).  T?ie  Anticipatory  Subjunctive  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  William  Gardner  Hille,  8vo.,  pp.  92, 
price,  50  cents  net, 

Oermanie  Studies,  L;  Der  Conjunktiv  hei  Hartmann 


von  Aue,  von  Starr  Willard  Cutting.    8vo.,  pp. 
52+22  Tables,  price,  50  cents  net. 
The  History  of  the  English  Paragraph,  by  Edwin 
Herbert  Lewis.  Svo.,  pp.  200,  price,  50  cents  net. 


THE   BOOK,    PURCHASE,    AM)   SALE   DEPARTMENT. 
QUARTERLY  REPORT,   ENDING    OCTOBER  U  1S94, 


1.  Books  purchased  for  the  University,  classified  ac- 

cording to  departments : 
Philoeophy.  $296.4S;  PoUtical  Economy,  $U7.97;  PoUtical 
Science,  $497.84;  History,  $25.76;  Classical  ArchaBology,  $69.79 ; 
Social  Science,  $61.29;  Comparatiye  Religion,  $86.97 ;  Semitics, 
$478.86;  Biblical  Literature,  N.  T.,  $17.50;  Sanskrit  and  Compara- 
tiye Philology,  $40.47 ;  Greek,  $64.65 ;  Latin,  $105.09 ;  Romance,  $.42 ; 
German,  $87.92 ;  English,  $396.06 ;  Mathematics,  $23.95 ;  Astronomy, 
$89.66 ;  Physics,  $40.31 ;  Chemistry,  $45.16 ;  Geology,  $698.32 ;  Zool- 
ogy, $48.74 ;  Anatomy  and  Histology.  $.38 ;  Palaeontology,  $85.84 ; 
Botany,  $16.56 ;  Physical  Culture,  $.27 ;  Morgan  Park  Academy, 
$70.27 ;  Systematic  Theology,  $6.52 ;  Church  History,  $20.28 ;  Homi- 
letics,  $6.73;  Uniyersity  Extension  Loan  Library,  $866.15 ;  Diyin- 
ity,  $.84;  Biology,  $4.13;  Obseryatory,  $7.20;  General  Library, 
$7.06.    Total,  $4,664.93. 

2.  Apparatus  purchased,  classified  according  to  depart- 

ments: 
Philosophy,  $137.53 ;  Anthropology,  $11.13 ;  Mathematics,  $18.05 ; 
Astronomy,  $346.47 ;  Physics,  $354.10;  Chemistry,  $442.27 ;  Geology, 
$4,756.49;  Zoology,  $1,175.46;  Anatomy  and  Histology,  $22.09; 
Physiology,  $103.28;  Neurology,  $19.63;  Palaeontology,  $894.40; 
Botany,  $^.47 ;  Morgan  Park  Academy,  $101.58 ;  Biology  (store 
account),  $103.28.    Total,  $8,025.13. 

3.  Supplies  purchased  and  classified  according  to 

a)  Departments: 
Philosophy,  $S6J»;  Political  Economy,  $12.29 ;  Political  Sci- 
ence, $22.87;  History,  $24.28;  Classical  Archaeology,  $8 JK) ;  Social 


Science,  $6.00 ;  Anthropology,  $50.85 ;  Comparatiye  Religions, 
$6.09;  Semitics,  $1.37 ;  Biblical  Literature,  N.T.,  $6.14;  Sanskrit 
and  Comparatiye  Philosophy,  $11.20;  Greek,  $16.20;  Latin,  $16.00; 
Romance,  $20.20;  German,  $20.90 ;  English,  $26.78 ;  Mathematics, 
$24.05 ;  Astronomy,  $3.60 ;  Physics,  $28.83;  Chemistry,  $82.41 ;  Geol- 
ogy, $66.33 ;  Zoology,  $46.07 ;  Anatomy  and  Histology,  $18.18 :  Phys- 
iology, $9.84;  Neurology,  $5.90;  Palaeontology,  $10.95;  Botany, 
$21.10;  Physical  Culture,  $1.07 ;  Morgan  Park  Academy,  $188.15 ; 
Church  History,  $.38;  Uniyersity  Extension  Loan  Library,  $3.65; 
Diyinity,  $25.13;  Biology,  $4.57;  General  Library,  $32.39.  Total 
$876.82. 

b)  Offices : 
President's,  $21ii9;  Dean's,  $61.51 ;  Secretary's,  $77.27 ;  Regis- 
trar's $51.50;   Examiner's,  $190.98;  Recorder's,  $4.45 ;  Uniyersity 
Extension,  $141.78.    Total,  $639.08. 

4.  Books  and  Stationery  purchased  for  the  Book-store, 

$4,399.32. 

5.  Books  and  Stationery  sold  through  the  Book-store, 

16,151.28. 

6.  Expenses  for  quarter  for  salaries  :  manager,  book- 

keeper,   stenographer,  and    clerks  —  Total  for 
department,  11,350.99. 
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REPORT  FOR  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1894. 

DES  MOINES  COLLEGE. 
(DES  MOINES,  IOWA) 
Herbert  Lee  Stetson,  President 
List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of     Departments  : 

Courses: 

Blakslee,  T.  M.  1  DM.  (Plane  Geometry);  1  DM. 
(Trigonometry);  I  DM.  (Analytics);  1  DM. 
(Elementary  Algebra) ;    1  DM.  (Astronomy). 

Goodell,  F.  E.  1  DM.  (Qualitative  Analysis);  1  MM. 
and  1  M.  (Qualitative  Analysis);  2  MM. 
(General  Chemistry) ;  1  DM.  and  1  M.  (Mechan- 
ics and  Sound). 

Goodrich,  H.  L.  1  DM.  and  1  M.  (English  Gram- 
mar); 1  DM.  and  1  M.  (Elementary  Rhetoric). 

Harris,  F.  E.  2  MM.  (Greek  Lessons);  1  DM. 
Cicero'B  Orations);  1  M.  (Herodotus). 

Martin,  A.  D.  1  DM.  (English  Grammar) ;  1  DM. 
(Arithmetic);  1  DMM.  (Arithmetic). 

Price,  A.  B.  1  DM.  (Horace);  1  M.  and  1  MM. 
(Caesar);  1  DM.  (Cicero's  Orations,) 

Stetson,  H.  L.  1  MM.  (New  Testament  Greek); 
1  DM.  (Psychology);  1  DM.  Mediaeval  History); 
1  DM.  (Political  Economy);  1  M.  (History  of 
Greece). 

Stephenson,  J.  P.  IM.  (Biblical  Literature);  IDM. 
(Logic);  1  DM.  (English  Composition  and  Rhet- 
oric); 1  M.  (Xenophon*8  MemoraJbilia), 

Stephenson,  F.  T.  1  DM.  (Representative  Plays  of 
Shakespeare);  1  DM.  (Old  English). 

Schoemaker,  D.M.I  DM.,  3  DM.  (German). 


No.  OF  Courses.                         Students. 

Philosophy:    4  (DM.;  DM.) 

12 

Political  Economy ;    2  (1  DM.) 

7 

Latin  :    9  (1  MM.;  3  DM.;  1  M.) 

63 

Greek  :    5  (3  MM.;  2  M.) 

13 

Math.:    12  (DMM.;  5  DM.) 

58 

History:    3  (M.;  DM.) 

32 

English:    14  (6  DM.;  2  M.) 

88 

8  weekly  Rhetorical  ClaBses. 

lU 

German:    6  (3  DM.) 

43 

Chemistry :    6  (1  DM.;  3  MM.;  1  M.) 

11 

Physics:    3(M.;DM.) 

4 

Biblical  Literature :    2  (1  DM.) 

4 

States  and  countries  from  which  students  have  come, 
Iowa;  Illinois;  Missouri;  Nebraska;  North 
Dakota;  Colorado;  District  of  Columbia; 
Sweden. 

Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  during  Autumn  Quarter,  162. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Winter  Quarter,  11. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving : 
Temporarily,  9. 
Permanently,  5. 


MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY, 

(MORGAN  PARK) 

George  Noble  Carman,  Dean, 


List  of  Instructors^  with  Number  and  Character  of 

Courses  : 
Burgess,  I.  B,     1  DM.  (Cicero);  1  M.  (Eng.  Gram- 

mar);  ^  DMM.  (Beg.  Latin), 
Cornish,  R.  H.   1  DM. (Physics);  1  DM. (Chemistry); 

1  DM.  (Physiography). 
Bronson,    F.  M.     1  DM.  (Xenophon);  1  MM.  (Beg. 

Greek). 
Caldwell,  E.  L.    1  DMM.  (Arithmetic);   1  M.  (Rev. 

Algebra). 


Robertson,  L.    1  DM.  (Adv.  German);  1  DM.  (Inter- 
mediate German);  1  DM.  (Beginning  German). 

Chase,  W.J.     1  DM.  (Mediaeval  History);  1  DM. 

(Greek  History);  1  DM.  (English  Grammar). 
Wightman,  A.  R.    1  DM.  (Caesar);  Ji  DMM.  (Beg. 

Latin);  1  DM.  (Virgil). 
Hicks,  M.    1  DM.  (English  Composition). 
Carman,  G.  N.    2  DM.  (English);    1  M.  (English 

Grammar). 
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Departments : 

No.  OP  Courses.  Students. 

ffistory:    4  (2  DM.)  27 

Greek:    6  (1  DM.;  1  DMM.)  34 

Latin:    10  (3  DM.;  1  DMM.)  107 

German:    8 (2  DM.;  1  DMM.)  57 

English:    10(2M.;4DM.)  130 

Mathematics  :    6  (3  DM.)  28 

Science:    6  (3  DM.)  38 


Pennsylvania,  1 ;  South  Dakota,  2;    Tennessee, 
1 ;  Texas,  3 ;  Utah,  1 ;  Virginia,  1 ;  Washington, 2. 


Number  of  Sttidents :  ♦ 

Enrolled  during  Autumn  Quarter,  148. 
Discontinuing  at  end  of  Antumn  Quarter,  16. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Winter  Quarter,  8. 
Attendance  for  Current  Quarter,  140. 


States  and  Countries  from  which  Students  have 
come : 

Alabama,  1;  Arkansas,  1;  California,  2;  Con- 
necticut, 1 ;  Illinois,  104 ;  Indiana,  5 ;  Iowa,  7 ; 
Michigan,  1 ;  Mississippi,  2 ;  Missouri,  4 ;  Mon- 
tana, 1 ;    Nebraska,  3 ;    New  York,  2 ;  Ohio,  6; 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving  : 

Temporarily.  7.    Permanently,  3. 
Changing  School,  5.    Entering  College,  1. 

*  Students  from  Theological  Semiiiary  (33)  not  counted. 


THE  HARVARD  SCHOOL. 

(CHICAGO) 
John  J.  Sohobinger,  Dean, 


List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 

Ford,  W.  H.    1  DM.  (English);  1  DMM.  (Beginners' 

Greek);  1  DMM.  (Beg.  Latin);  1  DM.  (Virgil);  1 

DM.  (Algebra). 
Grant,  J.  C.     1  DMM.  (Beg.   Latin);    1    DMM. 

(Caesar);  1  M.  (Caesar). 
Heinrichs,  Miss  C.  L.  1 M.,  1  M.  (1st  year  German); 

1  M.  (2d  year  German). 
Leland,  S.    1  DM.  (English);  1  DM.  (Xenophon's 

Anabasis);  1  DM.  (Homer);  1  DM.  (Greek  His- 
tory);   1    DM.    (Viri  Romae;   Nepos);    1    DM. 

(Cicero). 
Liebard,  L.    1  DM.  (Beg.  French);  1  DM.  (2d  year 

French);  1  DM.  (3d  year  French). 
Lyon,  E.  P.     2  DM.  (Element.  Science);  1  DM. 

(Physics). 
Page,  Miss  Helen  F.    2  DM.  (Arithmetic);  2  DM. 

(English);  2  DM.  (Geography). 
Schobinger,   J.   J.    2   DM.   (PI.   Geom.);    1   DM. 

(Algebra) 
Spalding,  Miss  M.   D.    2  DM.  (English);  1  DM. 

(Solid  Geometry);  1  DM.  (Plane  Geometry);  1 

DM.  (History  of  England). 


Departm^ents: 

No.  OF  Courses. 

Students. 

History:    4  (2  DM.) 

3 

Greek:    8 (1  DMM.;  2  DM.) 

25 

Latin:    18  (3  DMM.;  3  DM.) 

70 

French:    6  (3  DM.) 

23 

German  :    6  (3  DM.) 

22 

English:    10  (5  DM.) 

89 

Math.:    14  (7  DM.) 

89 

Science:    6  (3  DM.) 

34 

States  from  which  Students  have  come  : 

Illinois,  84 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Indiana,  3 ;  Michigan,  1. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Autumn  Quarter,  89. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving  : 
Permanently,  0.    Temporarily,  0. 
Changing  school,  0. 
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THE  CHICAGO  ACADEMY, 

(CHICAGO) 

Charles  W.  Mann,  Dean, 


List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 
Aeshleman,  L.    1  DM.  (Adv.  French);  1  DM.  (Beg. 
French);  1  DM.  (Intermediate  German);  1  DM. 
(Adv.  German). 

Daniels,  M.  L.  1  DM.  (Caesar);!  DM.  (Caesar, 
Special  Course). 

Derham,  M.  G.  1  DM.  (Cicero);  1  DM.(Beg.  Latin); 
1  DM.  (Xenophon);  1  DM.  (Greek  History). 

Jaquish,  B.  M.  1  DM.  (Beg.  Algebra);  1  DM.  (Arith- 
metic); 1  DM.  (Physics). 

Mann,  C.  W.  1  DM.  (Algebra  and  Geometry);  1 
DM.  (General  History;)  1  DM.  (Intermediate 
French). 

Porter,  Elizabeth.    2  DM.,  1  M.  (English). 


Departments : 

No.  OP  Courses. 
History:    2  (2DM.) 
Latin:    4  (4  DM.) 
French:    2  (4  DM.) 
German :    2  (4  DM.) 
English  :    2  (4  DM.) 
Mathematics :    3  (4  DM.) 
Physics:    1  (4  DM.) 


No.  Students. 
11 
21 
13 

4 

22 
16 

6 


Home  Address  of  Students :    Chicago,  56 ; 
Illinois;  outside  of  Chicago,  1. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  during  Autumn  Quarter,  57. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Winter  Quarter,  3. 
Attendance  for  Current  Quarter,  60. 


KENWOOD  INSTITUTE, 

(CfflCAGO) 

John  C.  Grant,  Dean, 


List  of  Instructors^  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 

Butts,  Miss  A.  E.    1  DM.  (History  of  Art). 

Faulkner,  Miss  E.  1  DM.  (Beg.  Greek);  1  DM. 
(Anabasis);  1  MM.,  1  DM.  (Beg.  Latin);';  1  DM. 
(Cicero);  1  DM.  (Vergil). 

Schmitt,  Miss  E.  3  DM.  (French);  2  DM.  (Ger- 
man). 

Sherwood,  Miss  T.  History :  1  DM.  (Greece);  1  DM. 
(Engl.);  1  M.  and  1  DM.  (Unit.  States).  2  DM. 
(Literature);  1  DM.  (Rhetoric). 

Stone,  Miss  C.  L.  2  DM.  (Arithm.);  1  DM.  (Elem. 
Physics);  1  DM.  (Elem.  Chemistry);  1  DM. 
(Physiology). 

Wedgewood,  Miss  M.  3  DM.  (Algebra);  1  M. 
(Geometry);  1  DM.  (Caesar). 


Departments: 

No.  OP  Courses. 
History:    10  (5  DM.) 
Greek:    6  (3  DM.) 
Latin:    8  (4  DM.) 
French:    6  (3  DM.) 
German :    4  (2  DM.) 
English:    6  (3  DM.) 
Mathem.:    10  (5  DM.) 
Science:    2  (1  DM.) 


Students. 
23 
4 

33 
26 
16 
3d 
41 
18 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Winter  Quarter,  65. 
Discontinuing  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  !• 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  3. 
Attendance  for  current  Quarter,  67. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving : 
Permanently,  1.    Temporarily,  0. 
Changing  school,  0.    Entering  college,  0. 
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THE  SPRING  CONVOCATION. 


THE  SPRING  CONVOCATION. 
April  1,  Monday. 

First  Term  of  the  Spring  Quarter  begins. 

8:30  a.m.  to  12: 30  p.m.,  and  2:00  to  4:30  p.m., 
Matriculation  and  Registration  of  In- 
coming Students. 

8:00  P.M.,  Spring  University  Convocation. 
The  Auditorium  (cor.  Wabash  av.  and 
Congress  st.) 


Address  by  the  Hon.  Chaunoey  M.  Depew 
LL.D.,  New  York  City. 

April  2,  Tuesday. 

8:30  A.M.,  The  lectures  and  recitations  of 
the  Spring  Quarter  begin. 

April  7,  Sunday. 

3:30  P.M.,  Vesper  Service. 

TJieatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  DIVINITY  LECTURES. 

By    Professorial   Lecturer   George   Dana   Boardman. 
Spring  Quarter. 


1.  Six  lectures  to  the  Divinity  students  Tuesday  even-  2. 
ing  at  5  o'clock  during  six  successive  weeks  be- 
ginning April  2,  upon  the  topics :  The  Office  of 
the  Law  ;  St.  Paul's  Thanksgiving ;  Public 
.  Worship ;  Church  Officers ;  The  Pillar  of  the 
Truth ;  False  Asceticism  ;  The  Sacred  Gymna-  3. 
slum;  The  Treatment  of  Widows;  Ministerial 
Directions;  Masters  and  Servants  ;  The  Love  of 
Money;  The  Solemn  Charge;  The  Sacred  In- 
vestment ;  False  Genesis,  etc.,  based  upon  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
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Six  lectures  of  a  general  character  to  be  given 
before  the  entire  University  every  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  five  o'clock  during  six  successive  weeks, 
beginning  May  15,  or  Sunday  afternoons,  begin- 
ning April  7.    Subjects  to  be  announced  later. 

A  course  of  six  lectures  in  the  city  for  ministers 
and  others,  to  be  arranged  during  April  and 
May,  on  such  subjects  as  Problem  of  Cities; 
Mission  of  the  Church ;  Parable  of  the  Body  ; 
Problem  of  Liberty;  Conservative 
Coronation  of  Love. 
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PRIZES. 


THE  HIR8CH  SEMITIC  PRIZE, 


The  Hirsch  Semitic  Prize  of  $150.00  is  awarded 
each  year  for  the  best  paper  prepared  by  a  student 
at  the  University  upon  a  Semitic  subject.  The  next 
papers  are  to  be  submitted  on  January  1, 1896.  The 
subjects  on  which  competitors  may  write  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1)  The  Language  of  the  Assyrian  Historical  In- 
scriptions to  be  treated  by  Periods. 

2)  The  Syntax  of  the  Imperfect  in  the  Semitic 
Languages. 

3)  The  Editing  of  an  Arabic  or  Syriac  Manuscript, 
or  of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  Text. 

4)  The  Hebrew  Sabbath. 

THE  BASTIN  PRIZE. 
The  Ellen  B,  Bastin  Prize  of  not  less  than  $50.00, 
offered  by  the  Philosophy  and  Science  department  of 
the  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
woman  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago  who 
presents  the  best  paper  embodying  the  results  of  her 
own  original  research  in  any  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Papers  presented  in  competition  are  to  be  handed  to 
the  Dean  of  Women. 

WALKER  PRIZES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY, 
By  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Johnson  Walker,  two  prizes  are  annually  offered  by 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  for  the  best 
memoirs  written  in  the  English  language  on  subjects 
proposed  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Council. 

For  the  next  best  memoir,  a  prize  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  may  be  awarded. 

Prizes  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  memoirs 
presented  are  of  adequate  merit. 


The  competition  for  these  prizes  is  not  restricted 
but  open  to  all. 

Each  memoir  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  en- 
velope enclosing  the  author's  name  and  superscribed 
with  a  motto  corresponding  to  one  borne  by  the  man- 
uscript, and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  April  1,  of  the  year  for  which  the  prize  is 
offered. 

Subjects  for  1895 : 

(1)  A  study  of  the  "  Fall  line"  in  New  Jersey. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  Devonian  formation  of  the 
Ohio  basin. 

(3)  Relations  of  the  order  Plantaginacese. 

(4)  Experimental  investigations  in  morphology 
or  embryology. 

Subjects  for  1896 : 

(1)  A  study  of  the  area  of  schistose  or  foliated 
rocks  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  development  of  river  valleys 
in  some  considerable  area  of  folded  or  faulted 
Appalachian  structure  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, or  Tennessee. 

(3)  An  experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  close 
fertilization  in  the  case  of  some  plant  of 
short  cycle. 

(4)  Contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral morphology  or  the  general  physiology  of 
any  animal  except  man. 

Note. — In  all  cases  the  memoirs  are  to  be  based  on 
a  considerable  body  of  original  work,  as  well  as  on  a 
general  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Samuel  Henshaw,  Secretary. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


THESES  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 


DOCTORS'  THESES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  ADVANCED  COURSES. 
Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 

at  the  July  Convocation,  1895,  will  note  the  following 

announcements : 

1.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Doctor's 
Degree  must  submit  their  thesis,  the  subject  of 
which  has  already  been  approved,  in  written  form 
to  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department,  on 
or  before  Saturday,  March  23. 


2.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's 
Degree  will  submit  their  thesis  in  written  form  on 
or  before  Saturday,  June  1. 

3.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity  or  Bachelor  of  Theology  must  submit 
their  thesis  on  or  before  Saturday,  March  23. 

4.  In  all  cases  the  applicants  will  present  in  writing 
to  the  proper  dean  a  statement  indicating  the  date 
at  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  final 
examination. 
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HOLIDAYS  AM)  OTHER  SPECIAL  DAYS. 


The  First  Term  of  the  Winter  Quarter,  1895,  closes 
on  Monday,  February  11. 

The  Winter  Quarter  closes  on  Sunday,  March  24, 
with  a  recess  from  March  25  to  31. 

The  Spring  Quarter  begins  on  Monday,  April  1, 1895. 


The  First  Term  of  the  Spring  Quarter  ends  on  Sat- 
urday, May  11. 
Thursday,  May  30,  Memorial  Day ;  a  holiday. 
Thursday,  July  4,  Independence  Day ;  a  holiday. 


REGISTRATION  AND  SPECDLL  EXAMINATIONS. 


Friday,  March  1,  is  the  last  day  for  students  in  resi- 
dence to  hand  in  their  registration  cards  for  the  Win- 
ter Quarter. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time 
or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  term  or  a 
longer  period  must  register  on  or  before  Monday, 
April  1, 1895. 


Registration  after  these  dates  can  be  secured  only 
(1)  by  special  permission  granted  by  the  Dean,  and  (2) 
after  the  payment  of  a  special  fee  of  five  dollars. 

Examinations  at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may 
be  given  only  at  the  University,  and  only  by  special 
permission  of  the  Examiner  and  upon  the  payment  of 
a  fee  of  not  lees  than  $10.00  nor  more  than  115.00. 


QUARTERLY  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  Quarterly  examinations  for  the  current  Win- 
ter Quarter  will  be  held  March  20-22.  One  half  day 
will  be  devoted  to  each  exercise,  in  the  order  of  the 
daily  programme,  as  seen  in  the  following  scheme : 

EXEBOISE.  EXAMINATION. 

8:30  A.M.  Wednesday,  March  20,  a.m. 

9:30  A.M.  Wednesday,  March  20,  p.m. 

10:30  A.M.  Thursday,     March  21,  a.m. 

11:30  A.M.  Thursday,     March  21,  p.m. 


EXERCISE.  EXAMINATION. 

2:00  P.M.      Friday,  March  22,  a.m. 

3:00  p,M.      Friday,  March  22,  p.m. 

Exercises  occurring  at  or  after  4:00  pjc.  will  have 
their  examinations  on  Saturday,  March  23. 

The  hours  of  the  morning  examinations  will  be  from 
9  to  12,  of  the  afternoon  examinations  from  2  to  5. 

During  the  examinations,  the  usual  lectures  and 
recitations  will  be  suspended. 


CIRCULARS  OF  INFORMATION. 


The  Circulars  of  Information  which  are  reprints  of 
certain  portions  of  the  University  Register  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  The  Facul- 
ties OP  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  contains  in 
Part  I.  a  statement  of  the  dates  upon  which  various 
University  events  ocbur,  a  list  of  departments  of  instruc- 
tion, the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Graduate  School, 
conditions  of  candidacy  for  the  degrees  of  master  of 
arts,  master  of  science,  master  of  philosophy  and  doc- 
tor of  philosophy;  statements  concerning  University 
fellowships,  special  fellowships,  graduate  scholar- 
ehipe,  and  docentships,  the    method  of   application 


for  the  same,  statements  concerning  theses  and  exam- 
inations, departmental  journals  and  other  depart- 
mental publications,  regulations  governing  the  selec- 
tion of  courses,  non-resident  work,  rooms  and  fees.  Part 
II.  of  the  circular  describes  the  organization  of  the 
Colleges,  contains  the  regulations  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  students  to  advanced  standing,  the  admission  of 
unclassified  students,  the  selection  of  courses,  average 
annual  expenses,  the  students'  fund  society,  the  em  - 
ployment  bureau,  scholarships,  the  conditions  of  candi- 
dacy for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
philosophy,  and  bachelor  of  science,  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Academic  Colleges,  the  regulations 
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governing  the  ezaminationB  for  admission,  and  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  Academic  Colleges.  Part  III. 
contains  a  list  of  the  courses  offered  for  the  current 
year  in  the  Graduate  School  and  the  University 
College  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  (Graduate) 
School  of  Science,  and  University  College  of  Science, 
and  the  Academic  Colleges,  together  with  the  order 
of  examinations  for  admission. 

The  Circular  of  Information  for  The  Divinity 
SoHOOL  contains  an  historical  statement,  a  list  of  the 
officers  of  government  and  instruction,  a  list  of  courses 
for  the  current  year  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School, 
the  English  Theological  Seminary,  the  Danish-Nor- 
wegian Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Swedish 
Theological  Seminary;  articles  upon  the  purpose 
and  constituency  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  terms  of 
admission,  the  departments  of  instruction,  regulations 
governing  the  selection  of  courses,  conditions  of  can- 
didacy for  degrees  or  certificates,  theses  and  examina- 
tions, the  library,  fellowships,  opportunities  for  reli- 
gious work,  special  regulations,  expenses  and  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help,  together  with  a  list  of  the 
students  in  the  various  departments. 

The  Circular  of  Information  for  The  Univeesity 
Extension  Division  is  issued  in  three  separate 
parts.  Part  I.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Lecture- 
study  Department,  It  contains  (1)  information  relat- 
ing to  the  general  plan  of  University  Extension 
lecture-studies  and  to  the  credit  extended  for  the 
work  done,  directions  in  reference  to  organization, 
information  as  to  expenses  of  the  courses  of  lectures, 
and  other  information  helpful  to  local  Committees  in 


organizing  and  promoting  the  work  of  University  Ex- 
tension in  their  towns;  (2)  a  list  of  the  lecturers,  with 
a  full  statement  of  the  subjects  of  their  courses, 
and  also  of  the  separate  lectures  included  in  each 
course. 

Part  II.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Corretpondenoe- 
teaching  Department,  It  contains  (1)  general  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  purpose  and  method  of  instruction 
offered  by  Correspondence,  the  relation  of  Corre- 
spondence students  to  the  University,  the  credit  which 
they  receive  for  the  work,  and  other  information  for 
the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to  receive  Univer- 
sity instruction  by  Correspondence;  (2)  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  this  Department. 

Part  III.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Class-work 
Department,  It  contains  (1)  general  information  as 
to  the  aim,  method,  and  organization  of  the  work,  the 
relation  of  Class-work  students  to  the  University,  the 
regulation  for  examinations,  the  credit  for  the  work 
done,  and  the  regulations  governing  the  selection  of 
courses;  (2)  a  full  statement  of  the  classes  organized 
and  the  work  offered  in  the  Class-work  Department  of 
the  University  Extension  Division. 

The  Untvebsitt  Academy  at  Morgan  Park  also 
issues  a  Calendab,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application, 
giving  a  list  of  the  officers  of  government  and  instruc- 
tion, and  containing  information  in  regard  to  the 
requirements  for  admission,  the  courses  of  study, 
average  expenses,  scholarships,  self-help,  the  dormi- 
tories, special  regulations,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  a  list  of  the  stu- 
dents in  attendance  during  the  current  year. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS, 

LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

JULY  i,  1894,  TO  JULY  1,  1895. 


NoTB.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  oonrses  to  be  given  in  the  UniTersity  from  Joly  1, 1894,  to  Jnly  1, 1895. 
For  a  complete  description  of  the  courses  consult  the  Annual  Rboistbb  and  the  Departi[ENTAI<  Pbogbammes. 
*  Courses  marked  by  a  star  are  Intended  exclusiyely  or  primarily  for  Graduate  Students. 


Spboial  Notice  fob  Spbing  Quabtes.— Tbe  number  of  each  course  is  printed  in  bold-face  type  following  immediately  upon 
the  title  of  the  course.    The  hour  and  place  of  the  exercises  are  indicated  after  the  course. 


Abbbetiationb.— A,  B,  G,  D*  refer  to  the  floors  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  beginning  with  the  ground  floor  as  A.  The  rooms  are 
numbered.    K=Eent  Chemical  Laboratory,  R=Ryer8on  Physical  Laboratory,  W= Walker  Museum. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  the  description  of  the  courses  are :  M— Minor,  DM— Double  Minor,  MM— Major,  DMM— Double 
Major.  

BEOI8TRATION,—8tudent$  in  reaidence  must  register  for  tht  Spring  Quarter  en  or  before  March  8;  the  registration  card 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean,  The  sfiident  tmZt,  (i)  write  upon  the  card  the  title  and  number  of  the  courtee  which  he  desires  to 
take ;  {2)  secure  ihe  signature  of  the  instructors  giving  these  courses  together  with  the  endorsement  of  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the 
department  in  which  his  principal  work  is  done;  (S)  depoeit  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Dean^  and  (i)  receive  from  the  Dean  a  class 
Hcket, 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  must  register  on  or 
be/ore  April  l. 

Registration  after  these  dates  may  be  secured  only,  (z)  by  special  permission  granted  by  the  Dean  and  (a)  after  the  payment 
of  A  special  fee  of  flye  dollars. 

2!ffE'  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS 

AND  LITERATURE. 

I.   PHILOSOPHY.  Autumn  Quarter, 

R,  and  C  13-17.  Head  Professor  Dewey.    (C  14) 

Summer  Quarter.  Seminar.    Introduction  to  contemporary  metaphys- 

Head  Professor  Dewey.    (C  14)  ical  thought.    DM.    (12)  2:00 

«      ^.     .     .,..,_.         -rv^^r     ..^v  r.^         The  Logic  of  Ethics.    DM.    (13)  9:30 

Psychological  Ethics.    DM.    (16)  9:30  *  ^ 

Seminar  Methods  of  Psycholo8:ical  Observation.  Associate  Professor  Tufts.    (C17) 

DM.    (17)                                                      11:30  General  History  of  Philosophy.    DM.    (4)        10:30 

Associate  Professor  Tufts.    (017)  Seminar  in  English  PhUosophy.    DM.    (6)       2:00 

Psychology.    James,  and  Dewey,  Psychologies,  with  Philosophical  German  (7),  with  Course  6. 

lectures  and  demonstrations.  DM.  (2a)       10:30  Assistant  Professor  Angell  and  Mr.  McLbnnon. 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy.    Windelband,  His-  (^  33) 

tory   of   Philosophy^  with   especial   study  of  Experimental  Psychology.    Training  course.    DM. 

Locke,  Hume,  and  Kant.    DM.    (4b)            8:30  (19)                                                                   8:30 
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Experimental  Psychology.    Research  course.   DM. 

(20) 
Assistant  Professor  Mead.    (C  11  and  17) 
Comparative  Psychology.    DM.    (21)  11:90 

Logic.    DM.    (5)  8:30  and  9:90 

Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Tufts.    (C  17) 
General  History  of  Philosophy.    DM.    (4)      10:30 
Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.    DM.    (6)       2:00 
Philosophical  German  (7),  with  Course  6. 

Assistant  Professor  Angell  and  Mr.  MoLennon. 
(R33) 
Experimental  Psychology.    Training  course.    DM. 
(19)  8:30 

Experimental  Psychology.    Research  course.   DM. 

(20) 
Psychology.    DM.    (2)  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Mead.    (C  14) 
Comparative  Psychology.    DM.    (21)  11:30 

Methodology  of  Psychology.    DM.    (22)  9:30 

Spring  Qiuirter, 
Associate  Professor  Strong. 
Morbid  Psychology.    24.    DM.  9:30;  C 17 

Psychology  in  its  relations  with  Philosophy.     25. 
DM.  11:30;  C  17 

Associate  Professor  Tufts. 
Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries.  4a.  DM. 
This  course  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  Gen- 
eral History  of  Philosophy,  but  it  may  be 
taken  separately  by  those  who  have  had 
Courses  1-3.  10:30 ;  C  17 

Seminar  in  English  Philosophy.    6.    DM. 

Tuesdays,  4: 00-6:00 ;  C  17 
Philosophical  German.     7.     With  Course  6. 

Assistant  Professor  Angell  and  Mr.  McLennon. 

Experimental  Psychology.    (Training  course.)    19. 

DM.  8:30;  R  33 

Experimental  Psychology.    (Research  course.)    20. 

DM.  R33 

AssisTAi^  Professor  Mead. 

Philosophy  of  the  Concepts  of  Matter  and  Motion 

in  the  Physical  Sciences.    11.    DM. 

10:30;  C  13 

Introduction  to  Philosophy — Ethics.    3.    DM. 

9:30:  C  13 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
C3-«. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Professor  Miller. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    DM.   (1)        8:30 
History  of  PoUtical  Economy.    DM.    (5)         11:30 
Seminar  in  Finance.    DM.    (20)  4:00 

Mr.  Hill. 
Railway  TransporUtion.    DM.    (12)  3:00 

Tariff  History  of  the  United  SUtes.     DM.        (13) 

2:00 

Dr.  Caldwell. 

Economic  Factors  in  Civilization.  DM.  (6)         9:30 
Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy.    DM.    (3) 

3:00 
Dr.  Hourwich. 

Statistics.    DM.    (10)    Mondays  and  Fridays, 

10:30-12:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Laughlin.    (C  3) 

*  Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21)  3:00 
Money  and  Practical  Economics.  DM.  (9)         11:30 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller.    (C  3) 

History  of  Political  Economy.    DM.  (5)           9:30 

Finance.    DM.    (15)  3:00 

Seminar  in  Finance.    DM.    (20)  4:00 

Professor  Miller  and  Mr.  Hill.    (C  3) 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  8:30 

Mr.  Hill.    (C  5) 
Tariff  History  of  the  United  SUtes.  DM.  (13)  2:00 

Dr.  Veblen. 

Socialism.    DM.    (7)  10:30 

Dr.  Hourwich. 

SUtistics.    DM.    (10)  9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Laughlin.    (C  3) 

*  Economic  Seminar.    DM.    (21)  3:00 
Money  and  Practical  Economics.    DM.    (9)     11:30 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller.    (C  3) 

Advanced  Political  Economy.    DM.  (la)  8:30 

Economic  and  Social  History.    DM.    (2)  10:30 

*  Seminar  in  Finance.    DM.    (20).  4:00 
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Mr.  Closson.    (C  3) 
Scope   and  Method   of  Political   Economy.    DM. 


(3) 
Descriptive  Political  Economy.  DM.   (1  B) 

Db.  Veblen. 
Socialism.    DM.    (7) 

Db.  Houbwioh. 
Advanced  SUtistics.    DM.    (11) 

Spring  Quarter, 


9:30 
8:30 


10:30;  C3 


9:30 


HsAD  Professor  Laughlin. 
*  Economic  Seminar.    2X.    DM. 
Unsettled  Problems  of  Economic  Theory, 

Professor  Miller. 

Economic  and  Social  History.    2.    DM. 
Financial  History  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Advanced  Political  Economy.    lA.    DM. 
Mr.  Closson. 

Railway  Transportation.    i2.    DM. 
Social  Economics.    8A.    DM. 
Oral  Debates.    19.    DM. 

Dr.  Veblen. 
American  Agriculture.    16.    DM. 


3:00;  C3 
,  4.  DM. 
11:30;  C3 

8:30;  0  3 
i4.  DM. 
9:30;  C3 


10:30;  C3 
4:00;  C3 
3:00;  C7 

2:00;  C3 


m.    POLITICAL  SCIENGB. 
CI,  9,10,12. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Judson.    (C  9) 
^Comparative  Politics.    DM.    (10) 
Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 


DM. 


Mr.  Congeb.    (C  9) 
Geography  of  Europe. 


DM.    (11) 


9:30 

(12) 

10:30 

11:30 


Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofessor  Judson.    (C  9) 

^Comparative  Politics.  National  Government.  DM. 
(11)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Course  (1). 


International  Law.    The  Law  of  Peace, 

Prerequisite:  Course  (1). 

Dr.  Freund. 
^Institutes  of  Roman  Law.    DM.    (31) 
General  Jurisprudence.    DM.    (4) 

Mr.  Conger.    (C  9) 
Geography  of  Europe.    Repeated.    DM.   (71) 
History  of  Geography.    DM.    (72) 

Winter  Quarter. 


DM.  (21) 
10:30 


11:30 
8:30 


8:30 
9:30 


Head  Professor  Judson.    (C  9) 

^Comparative   Politics.    American  State  Govern- 
ment   DM.    (12)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Courses  (1)  and  (11). 
International  Law.    The  Law  of  War.    DM.   (22) 

Prerequisite:  Courses  (1)  and  (21).  10:30 

Dr.  Freund.    (C  10) 

^Institutes  of  Roman  Law.    DM.    (32)  11:30 

Administrative  Law.    DM.    (51)  8:30 

Mr.  Conger.    (C  9) 

Geography  of  Europe.    Repeated.  DM.  (71)    11:30 

The  Physical,  Historical,  and  Political  Geography 

of  South  and  Central  America.  Preliminary  to 

Course  61,  Spring  Quarter.    DM.  (73)  2:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Judson. 
*  Comparative  Politics.    Municipal  Government. 
13.    DM.  9:30;  CIO 

Dr.  Freund. 

General  Jurisprudence.    42.    DM. 

Administrative  Law.    52.    DM. 
Mr.  Mosley. 

Civil   Government    in   the   United   States.     Pre- 
liminary course,    z.    DM.  11:30;  C  11 


8:30;  CIO 
11:30;  CIO 


IV.    HISTORY. 

C5-8. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Professor  Terrt. 

♦Seminar:  Early  European  Institutions.    DM.  (46) 
Mondays  and  Saturdays,  8:30-10:30 
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The  Great  Migrations.    DM.    (27)  7:30 

Absooiatb  Professor  Goodspebd. 
The  Relations  of  Hebrew  and  Eg3rptian  History. 

M.    let  Term.    (13)  4:00 

The  Relations  of  Hebrew  and  Babylonio- Assyrian 

History.    M.    2d  Term.    (14)  4:00 

Dr.  Shbpardson. 
American  History,  Colonial.     M.    let  Term.    (45a) 

8:30 
American  History,  National.    M.    let  Term.   (i5b) 

9:30 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  von  Holst. 
The  History  of  Europe  in  the  XIX  Century  from 
1815.  DM.  (39)     Mondays  and  Thursdays,  3:00 

*  Seminar:   American  History.    DM.    (52) 

Mondays,  4:00-6:00 
Professor  Terry. 

*  Seminar:  English  History.    The  Norman  Period. 

DM.    (49)    Mondays  and  Saturdays,  8:30-10:30 
The  Feudal   Period.— The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
DM.    (28)  4:00 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Modern  History. 
DM.    (3)  5:00 

Note.  Courses  3-6  are  required  of  University  Col- 
lege students  as  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the 
graduate  courses  in  History.  Academic  College  stu- 
dents who  have  successfully  completed  Courses  1  and 
2  may  be  admitted  to  Courses  3-6.  They  should  be 
taken  in  the  order  indicated  in  the  Register. 

Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 

The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire. 
DM.    (7)  4:00 

The  History  of  Israel.—The  Beginnings  of  He- 
brew History.    DM.    (8)  2:00 

Dr.  Wirth. 
The    History   of  Ancient    Greece. — Early   Greek 
History.    DM.    (16)  5:00 

Winter  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  von  Holst.    (C.  9  and  7) 
The  History  of  Europe  in  the  XIX  Century  from 
Z815  (continued).    DM.    (40) 

Monday  to  Thursday,  3:00 

*  Seminar:   American  or   Modern  European  His- 

tory (continued).    DM.    (53) 

Mondays,  4:00-6:00 


Professor  Terrt.    (C  7) 

*  Seminar:     English    History    (continued).      The 

Early  Angerin  Period.    DM.    (50) 

Mondays  and  Saturdays,  8:30-10:30 

The  Feudal  Period  (continued). — Feudal   France. 

DM.    (29)  4:00 

Assooiate  Professor  Qoodspeed.    (D  16) 
The  History  of  Israel  (continued).~The  History  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (9)  2:00 

Mr.  Catterall.    (C  8) 
The  Protestant  Reformation  and  The  Religious 
Wars.    DM.    (4)  11:30 

See  note  to  Course  3,  Autumn  Quarter. 

Dr.  Wirth.    (C  8) 
The  History  of  Ancient  Greece  (continued). — The 
Age  of  Pericles.    DM.    (17)  5:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  von  Holst. 
The  History  of  Europe   in  the  XIX  Centory  from 
18x5  (continued).    41.    DM. 

Monday-Thursday,  3:00;  C9 

*  Seminar:  American  or  Modem  European  History 

(continued).    54.    DM. 

Mondays,  4:00-6:00;  C  7 
Professor  Terrt. 

*  Seminar:     English    History    (continued).      The 

Later  Angevin  Period.    51.    DM. 

Mondays,  8:30-1030;  C7 
The   Feudal   Period  (continued).    30.    DM. 

Tuesday-Friday,  4:00 ;  C  7 
Associate  Professor  Qoodspeed. 
The  History  of  Israel  (continued).— The  Exilic  and 
Post-Exilic  History  of  Israel,    zo.    DM. 

2:00;  D  16 
The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Antonines.  ao.    DM. 

4:00;  D  16 
Dr.  Shepardsom. 

History  of  the  United  SUtes.    6.    DM.    9:30;  C  7 

See  note  to  Course  3,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies.    44.    DM. 

10:30;  C9 
Mr.  Catterall. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  Era  of  NapoleoiL 
5.    DM.  11:30;  08 

See  note  to  Course  3,  Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Wirth. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Greece  (continued). — ^Thc 
Age  of  Alexander  and  His  Successors.  z8. 
DM.  5:00 ;  C  8 
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V.    ABCRfiOLOOY. 
Winter  Quarter. 
Pbofsssob  Tarbell.    (B  2) 
Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology.    DM.    (1) 

10:30 
The  History  of  Greek  Vases.    (Special  courBe.) 

Spring  Quarter, 
Pbofbssob  Tabbell. 
Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments.  3.    DM. 

10:30;  B2 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
C  2, 10-12,  and  W. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofbssob  Sbiall. 
*The    Methodology   and  Bibliography   of  Social 
Science.    M.    let  Term.    (22)  Withdrawn. 

*The  Province  of  Sociology  and  its  Relation  to 
the  Special  Social  Sciences.  MM.  let  Term. 
(24)  8:30-10:30 

AssooiATE  Pbofbssob  Hbndbbson. 
Methods  of  Promoting  Social  Welfare  by  Volun- 
tary OrganizatioDB.     MM.     2d  Term.      (20) 

2:0(M:00 
AssooiATB  Pbofbssob  Bemis. 

Child  Labor  and  Immigration  Legislation.  DM. 
(21)  11:30 

Trades  Union  Demands  for  State  Activity.    (20) 

10:30 
Db.  Thomas. 

The  Historical  Sociologies.    DM.    (30)  10:30 

Db.  West. 

General  Anthropology.   DMM.  4:00 

Mb.  Fulcomeb. 

Elements  of  Sociology.    DM.    (40)  3:00 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofbssob  Small. 

*  Seminar:   Problems  of  Social   Dynamics.     Con- 

tinuous through  three  Quarters.   First  Quarter. 
DM.    (28)  2:00 

*  Problems  of  Social  Statics.    Continuous  through 

three  Quarters.   First  Quarter.   DM.   (27)  3:00 

Hbad  Pbofbssob  Small  and  Mb.  Vincent. 
The  Province  of  Sociology  and  its  relation  to  the 
Special  Social  Sciences.    DM.    (24)  8:30 


Associate  Pbofbssob  Hbndbbson. 

*  Seminar:     Organizations  for   Promoting  Social 

Welfare.    DM.    (14)  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00 

The  Family.    M.    1st  Term.    (18)  2:00 

Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity.    M. 

2d  Term.    (15)  2:00 

Voluntary  Associations.    M.    2d  Term.    (19)    3:00 
Assistant  Pbofbssob  Talbot. 
Seminar  in  SaniUry  Science.    DM.    (10)  3:00 

House  Sanitation.    DM.    (11)  10:30 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Stabb. 
Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.    DM.   (1)  2:00 
Physical  Anthropology.    Laboratory  Work.    DM. 

(2)  3:00 

General  Anthropology.    DM.    (4)  11:30 

Db.  West. 
Applied  Anthropology.    DMM.    (3)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofbssob  Small.    (C  10) 

*  Seminar:    Problems  of  Social    Dynamics.    Sec- 

ond Quarter.    DM.    (28)  2:00 

*  Problems  of   Social    Statics.     Second    Quarter. 

DM.    (27)  3:00 

Head  Pbofbssob  Small  and  Mb.  Vincent.    (C  10) 
Social    Anatomy,    Physiology,    and    Psychology. 
DM.    (25)  8:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Hbndbbson.    (C  11) 

*  Seminar:    Organizations   for   Promoting   Social 

Welfare.    DM.    (14)  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00 

Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life.  M.  1st 
Term.    (31)  3:00 

Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  for  Ad- 
vancement of  General  Welfare.  M.  1st  Term. 
(32)  2:00 

Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 
Forces.    M.    2d  Term.    (33)  3:00 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defectives. 
M(orMM).     2d  Term.    (16)  2:00 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Talbot.    (C  11) 

Seminar  in  Sanitary  Science.    DM.    (10)  3:00 

Sanitary  Aspects  of  Water,  Food,  and  Clothing. 

DM.    (12)  10:30 

Assistant  Pbofbssob  Stabb.    (W.,  3d  floor) 

Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology.   DM.  (1)    2:00 

Physical   Anthropology.    Laboratory  Work.    DM. 

(2)  3:00 

Ethnology.    DMM  and  DM.   (5)  11:30 
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Db.  M.  West.    (C  10) 
The  Settlement  Movement  and  Similar  Methods 
of  Amelioration.    M  (or  MM).    1st  Term.    (39) 

3:00 

The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Society.  A  presenta- 
tion of  Professor  Giddings'  system  of  sociology. 
M.    2d  Term.    (40)  3:00 

Mb.  Vincent.    (C  10) 
Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.    DM. 
(37)  3:00 

Db.  Thomas.    (C  10) 
The  Historical  Sociologies.    DM.    (30)  9:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Pbopessob  Small. 

*  Seminar:  Problems  of  Social  Dynamics.    Third 

Quarter.    26.    DM.  2:00;  CIO 

*  Problems  of  Social  Statics.     Third  Quarter.     27. 

DM.  3:00;  CIO 

Head  Pbofessob  Small  and  Mb.  Vincjent. 
Social    Anatomy,    Physiology,    and     Psychology 
(continued).    25.    DM.  8:30;  C  8 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Talbot. 
General  Hygiene.    39.    DM.  10:30;  C  11 

Open  under  certain  conditions  to  the 
Academic  Colleges. 
Seminar  In  Sanitary  Science.    10.    DM. 

3:00;  C  11 
The  Economy  of  Living.     13.    DM. 

9:30;  C  11 
Assistant  Pbofessob  St  abb. 
Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology,    x.    DM. 

2:00 ;  W  3d  floor 
Physical     Anthropology.      Laboratory    Work.    2. 
DM.  2:00 ;  W  3d  floor 

Prehistoric  Archaeology.    6.    DM. 

11:30;  W  3d  floor 

Associate  Pbofessob  Bemis. 

Labor  Legislation,    and   some   other    Phases   of 

State  Activity  on  behalf  of  Wage  Workers. 

21.    DM.  10:30;  CIO 

Trades  Unionism  and  Cooperation.    20.    DM. 

11:30;  CIO 
Db.  G.  M.  West. 
Applied  Anthropology.    3.    DM.     3:00;  W  3d  floor. 

Mb.  Vincent. 
Urban  Life  in  the  United  SUtes.    38.    DM. 

Withdrawn.  3: 00 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. 

36.    DM.    2:00;  C  8 


Db.  Max  West. 

Social  Aspects  of  Taxation.    48.    DM. 

3:00;  C8 

Course  27  forms  Part  II,  and  Course  28  Part  III 
of  the  system  of  Social  Philosophy  introduced 
by  Courses  2-i  and  25.  Students  who  wish  to 
make  Sociology  their  principal  subject,  may 
combine  Courses  24, 25,  and  27  as  three  Double 
Majors. 

Courses  24  and  25  will  be  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  present  Sociology  either  as  primary  or 
secondary  subject. 


VII.    COMPARATIVE  RELIOION. 
D16. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Qoodspeed. 

The  Historical  Development  of  Religious  Ideas. 
DM.  *  3:00 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Associate  Pbofessob  Qoodspeed. 

Early  Historical  Re]ig:ions.    DM.    (1)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Pbofessob  Qoodspeed.    (D  16) 

The  Hebrew  Religion.    DM.    (2)  3:00 

Mb.  Coffin.    (D  16) 

The  Elements  of  Hindi  (for  beginners).    DM.    (2a) 

10:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Qoodspeed. 

Islam.    3-    I>M.  3:00;  D 16 

Pbofessob  Babbows. 
The  Relations  of  Christianity  to  the  Other  Reli- 
g^ions ;  Lectures.    4. 

Sundays  in  May  and  June  at  3: 30.    No  credit 
given  for  this  course. 
Db.  Buckley. 
The  Religions  of  China  and  Japan  (except  Bud- 
dhism).   5.    DM.  4:00;  W  3d  floor. 


Vm.    SEMITIC   LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 
D  12-16. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 
Book  of  Hosea.    DM.    (24)  7:30 
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The  Arabic  Language.    The  Earlier  Suras.    M. 

let  Term.    (86)  10:30 

Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.    M.    2d  Term.     (94) 

9:30 

Pbofessob  Burnham. 

Advanced    Hebrew    Grammar — Syntax.     M.     let 

Term.    (95)  9:30 

The  Psalter.    M.    let  Term.    (22a)  10:30 

Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb  and  Db.  Cbandall. 

Hebrew  Language.    MM.    2d  Term.    (3)  8:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Pbioe. 
Hebrew  Langfuage.    MM.    Ist  Term.    (2) 

8:30  and  11:30 

Deuteronomy,  and  Hebrew  Syntax.    M.    Ist  Term. 

(9)  9:30 

Associate  Pbofessob  Goodspeed. 

Relations   of  Hebrew,    Assyrian,    and    Egyptian 

History.    DM.    (36)  4K)0 

Associate  Pbofessob  ELabpeb. 
Early  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.     M.     1st 
Term.    (73)  9:30 

Assyrian  Language.  M.  Ist  Term.  (71)  10:30 
Assyrian  Language.  MM.  2d  Term.  2:00-4:00 
The  Book  of  Proverbs.  M.  2d  Term.  (27)  9:30 
Micah.    M.    let  Term.    (21)  10:30 

Db.  Cbamdall. 
Historical  Hebrew.    M.    2d  Term.    (5)  9:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb.    (D  15) 
Books  of  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah.    DM. 
(42)  7:30 

Earlier  Suras  of  the  Kuran.    DM.    (87)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.  DM.  (102)  Wednesdays.  2:00-4:00 
Associate  Pbofessob  Pbioe.    (D  15) 
Special    Introduction  to  Prophetic   Books.     DM. 
(38)  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  2: 00-4: 00 

The  Book  of  Kings— Sight  Reading. 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Goodspeed.    (D  16) 

Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (30)  2:00 

History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire.  DM. 

(34)  4:00 

Earliest  Historical  Religions.    DM.    (49)  3:00 

Associate  Pbofessob  Habpeb.    (D  13) 
Beginners' Syriac.    DM.    (68)  2:00 


Assyrian  Language.    DM.    (72)  3:00 

Later  Historical  Inscriptions.  DM.  (74)  4:00 
Db.  Cbandall.    (D  16) 

Books  of  Chronicles.  M.  2d  Term.  11:30 
Db.  Kent.    (D  15) 

Outline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (29)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
ELead  Pbofessob  Habpeb.    (D  15) 
Early  Old  Testament  Traditions.    DM.    (47)     7:30 
Arabic  History,  Geography,  and  Commentary.  DM. 
(91)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.    DM.    (102) 

Wednesdays,  2:00-4:00 
Pbofessob  Hibsch.    (D  13) 

Talmud.    M.    1st  Term.    (57)  2:00 

Selected    Readings    from   Arabic   Authors,  using 

DietericVB  AbTiandlungen  der  Ichwdn  ea  Safd 

(Leipzig,  1884r^).  3: 00 

Associate  Pbofessob  Pbice.    (D  15) 
Special  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetical 
Books.    M.    Ist  Term.    (41)  2:00 

Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (40)  3:00 

Biblical  Aramaic.    M.    2d  Term.    (66)  2:00 

Hebrew  Lexicography.    (Seminar.)    DM.   (96) 

Time  to  be  arranged. 

Associate  Pbofessob  Goodspeed.    (D  16) 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (32)  2:00 
History  of  the  Hebrew  ReUgion.    DM.    (50)     3:00 

Associate  Pbofessob  Habpeb.    (D  13) 
Advanced  Syriac.    DM.    (69)  9:30 

Selected   Assyrian    Historical    Inscriptions.    DM. 
(75)  10:30 

Db.  Cbandall.    (D  16) 
Deuteronomy— Sight    Reading.     1st  Term.     ^  M 
(8)   .  8:30 

Jeremiah— Sight  Reading.    2d  Term.    }4  M.    (14) 

8:30 
Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb. 
Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.    48.    DM. 

7:30;  D  15 
Semitic  Seminar.    102.    DM. 

Saturday,  7:30-9:30 ;  D  15 

Head  Pbofessob  Habpeb  and  Db.  Cbandall. 
Beginning  Hebrew,     i.    MM.    1st  Term. 

8:30  and  2:00;  D  15 
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Books  of  Samuel.    4.    MM.    2d  Term. 

8:30  and  2:00;  D  15 
Professor  Hirsoh. 
Targum.    67.    M.    let  Term.  9:30;  D  13 

Talmud  (Jerusalemic).    59.    DM.  10:30 ;  D  13 

Arabic:  Thousand  and  One  Nights.    90.    DM. 

11:30;  D13 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
The  Psalter.    25.    DM.  3:00;  D  15 

History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 
Interpretation.    (Seminar.)    46.    DM. 

4:00;  D  15 
Jeremiah  (in  English).    37b.    M.   2d  Term. 

2:00;  D  11 
Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  History  of  Israel.    33.  DM. 

2:00 ;  D  16 
Islam.    92.    DM.  3:00 ;  D  16 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
MesopoUmian  Life.   54.   M.    let  Term.   2:00;  D  13 
Mesopotamian  Geography.    53.    M.  2d  Term. 

2:00;  D  13 
Assyrian  Letters.    78.    DM.  3:00 ;  D  13 

Selected  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions. 

75b.    DM.  4:00;  D  13 

Dr.  Kent. 

Books  of  Kings.    6.    M.    Ist  Term. 

10:30;  D  16 
Isaiah  i-zzziz.    11.    M.    2d  Term. 

10:30;  D  16 
Mr.  Breasted. 
Elementary  Egyptian.    zo6.    DM.        11:30;  D 15 
History  of  Egypt.     118.    DM.  10:  30 ;  D  15 


IX.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 

D12. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (31) 

9:30 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

New  Testament  Syntax :  Noun,  Pronoun,  and  Prep- 
ositions.   M.    2d  Term.    (3)  7:30 

Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  M.  2d  Term. 
(30)  8:30 

New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Part  II.  The  Epistles.  M.  Ist  Term. 
(41)  7:30 

Prerequisite :  Courses  1  (or  2),  25  (or  27)  and 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 


Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Burton. 
Life  of  Paul  and  Introduction  to  Pauline  Epistles. 
DM.    (20)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  1  or  2. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
DM.    (10)  9:30-11:30 

Dr.  Arnolt. 
Josephus.    M.    Ist  Term.    (49)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Burton.    (D  15) 
New  TesUment  Greek.    DM.    (1)  11:30 

Epistie  to  the  Romans.    DM.    (33)  10:30 

Prerequisite :    Courses  1  (or  2);  25  (or  27);  and  20. 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    31.    M.    2d  Term. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews.    (D  15) 
Gospel  of  Luke  :   a  study  in  Historical  Criticism  and 
Interpretation.    A  Seminar.    DM.    (27)       2:00 
Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    DM.    (12) 

Dr.  Arnolt.    (D  16) 
Septuag^nt.    Rapid  Reading  of  selected  portions. 
DM.    (44)  8:30 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  DM.  (8) 

9:30 
Spring  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 
Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    18.    DM. 

3:00;  D  11 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  and 
its  History  in  the   Ante-Nicene    Period.     57. 
DM.  10:30;  D 2 

Dr.  Arnolt. 
Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius.    55.    DM. 

8:30;  D  16 

Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 

General  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation.   21,  DM. 

9:30;  D  16 
Mr.  Votaw. 

Rapid  Translation  and  Interpretation  of  PauTs 
EpisUes.    4.    DM.  11: 30  ;  D  16 


X.    SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 

B  2-8. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Buck. 
Sanskrit,  for  Beginners.    DM.  10:30 
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Geaeral  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-European 
Philology.    M.    First  Term.    (1)  11:30 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  M. 
Second  Term.    (2)  11:30 

Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Buck. 
General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Indo-European 
PhUology.    M.    First  Term.    (1)  10:30 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin.  M. 
Second  Term.    (2)  10:30 

Sanskrit,  for  Beginners.    DM.    (4)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Buck.    (B  4) 
Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (con- 
tinued).   M.    First  Term.    (2)  10:30 
Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Comparative  Gram- 
mar.   M.    Second  Term.    (3)  10:30 
Sanskrit  (continued).    DM.    (5)                          11:30 
Spring  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Buck. 
Sanskrit  (continued).    6.    M.    1st  Term. 

10:30;  B3 
Lithuanian.    I2.    M.    2d  Term.  10:30;  B  3 

Avestan  (Zend),    zo.    DM.  11:30;  B3 


XI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
B2-8. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Shorey. 
iEschylus  (Oresteia).  M.    1st  term.   (12)  10:30 

Teachers'  Course.    M.    1st  Term.    (23)  11:30 

A  Greek  Reading  Club  meets  once  a  week  from 
October  to  June,  intended  primarily  for  under- 
graduates who  wish  to  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  Greek  in  the  interval  between  their  regular 
collegiate  courses. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Professor  Shoret. 
./Eschylus  and  Sophocles.    DM.    (23) 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  3:00-5:00 
The  Greek  Drama  (Seminar).    DM.    (25) 

Wednesdays,  3:00-5:00 
Research  Work  in  Greek  Philosophy. 
Professor  Tarbell. 

IntroducUon  to  Greek  Epigraphy.    DM.  (11)  10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Castle. 

Demosthenes,  Oration  on  the  Crown;   iEschines, 

Selections  from  the  Oration  Against  Ctesiphon. 

DM.    (15)  10:30 


Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Shorey.    (B  2) 
The  Greek  Drama  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    DM. 
(25)  Wednesdays,  3: 00-5: 00 

Research  Work  in  Greek  Philosophy. 

Professor  Tarbell.    (B  2) 
Plato,  Protagoras  and  Euthyphro.    DM.   (7)     9:30 
Introduction  to  Classical  Archaeology.        DM.    (12) 

10:30 
Assistant  Professor  Castle.    (B  7) 
Euripides:   Rapid  Reading  Course  for  Graduates. 

9:30 
Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Shorbt. 
Pindar,  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes.    2z.    DM. 

3:00;  B2 
The    Greek   Drama  (Seminar).    (Continued.)    25. 
DM.  Wednesday,  3: 00-5: 00 ;  B  2 

Professor  Tarbell. 
Thucydides  (Sicilian  Expedition).    10.    DM. 

11:.30;  B2 
Greek  Life,  Studied  from  the  Monuments.   14.  DM. 

10:30;  B2 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANOUAOE  AND  LITERATURE. 
B  2-8. 

Summer  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Hale. 

Teachers'  Training  Course.    M.   1st  Term.    (40) 

11:30 
Problems  in  Latin  Syntax.    M.    (40b)    1st  Term. 

Tuesdays,  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Chandler. 

The  Epistles  of  Horace.    DM.    (17)  9:30 

The  Georgics  of  Virgil.   M.  1st  Term.   (15)         8:30 
Tibullus  and  Propertius.    M.    2d  Term.    (18)    8:30 

Professor  Post. 
Selections  from  Martial.    M.    1st  Term.  10:30 

Introduction  to  Latin  Epigraphy.  M.  Ist  Term.  3KX> 

Autumn  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Hale. 
Teachers'  Training  Course.    DM.    (33)  11:30 

*  Seminar  3:    Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Verb.    DM.    (36) 

Tuesdays,  3:00-5:00 
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Pbofessob  Chandler. 
Seneca.    DM.    (16)  8:30 

♦Tacitus.    (Seminar.)   (35)    Wednesdays,  3: 00-5;  00 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professob  Hale.    (B  8  and  2) 
Plautus.    DM.    (9)  11:30 

♦Seminar  3:    Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Verb.    DM.    (Continued.)    (36) 

Tuesdays,  3:00-5:00 
Professor  Chandler.    (6  5  and  7) 
Horace  (Book  II  of  Epistles)  and  Quintilian.  DM.  (13) 

8:30 

Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Hale. 
Catullus  and  Horace  (Book  I  of  Epistles).  12    DM. 

11:30;  B8 
♦Seminar  3:    Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Verb  (continued).    36.    DM. 

Tuesday,  3: 00-5: 00 ;  B  2 
Professor  Chandler. 

Tacitus  and  Suetonius.    z8.    DM.  8: 30 ;  B  5 

Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Historical  Development  of  Roman  Satire.  24.   DM. 

9:30;  B6 


XIII.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 
B  12-16. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Knapp. 
*01d  French.    DM.  9:30 

^Spanish.     Modern  Drama.    DM.  10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 

French.    Rapid   Reading    and    Conversation.    M. 

First  Term.  10:30 

French.    Elements  of  the  Literature.    M.    Second 

Term.  10:30 

*French.    Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  DM.  (14) 

8:30 
French.    Advanced  Syntax.    DM.  9:30 

Mr.  Howland. 

Spanish.    Knapp*s  Grammar  and  Modern  Readings 

DM.  9:30 

Italian.     Grandgent's  Grammar.    DM.  10:30 

^Italian.    Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi.    DM.      11 :30 


Autumn  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 

French.    Advanced  Syntax  and  Composition.  DM 

(4)  9:30 
French.    Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation.  DM. 

(7)  10:30 

^French  Literature  of  the  zpth  Century.    DM.    (10) 

8:30 
Mr.  Howland. 

♦Old  Spanish.  PoemadelCid.  DM.  (20)  9:30' 
♦Italian.  Classic  Prose.  Machiavelli.  DM.  (31)  3:00 
Italian.    Grammar.    Modem  Readings.    DM.    (28) 

11:30 
Dr.  de  Poyen-Bellisle. 

♦Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.    (13)  9:30 

♦Old  French  Texts.    DM.    (16)  10:30 

♦Old  Provencal  Texts.    DM.    (19)  11:.« 

♦Old  French  Seminar. 

Fortnightly,  on  Tuesdays,  4:00 

Miss  Wallace. 

Elementary  Spanish.    DM.    (23)  10:30 

Spanish.    General  survey  of    Spanish  Literature. 

Lectures  and  Texts.    DM.    (26)  9:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron.    (B  16) 
♦French.    History  of  the  Literature  from  the  origin 
to  the  19th  Century.        DM.    (8) 

Monday  and  Saturday,  8:30-10:30 
Prerequisite :    Course  16. 

♦Old  French  Literature  Seminar. 

Fortnightly,  on  Tuesdays,  4:00 
♦French.    Literature  of  the  19th  Century.  DM-  (U) 

8:30 
Modern  French  Literature  Seminar. 

Fortnightly,  on  Mondays,  4:00 
Elements  of  French  Literature.    DM.    (14  a)    9:30 
Prerequisite :    Course  7. 

French.    Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation.    DM. 

(5)  10:30 
Prerequisite :    Course  4. 

Mr.  Howland.    (B  12  and  13) 
♦Spanish.    Classie  and  Modern  Dramatists.    DM. 

(21)  9:30 

Italian.    History  of   Italian  Literature.    Lectures 

and  Texts.    DM.    (29)  11:30 

♦lUlian.    Dante,  Llnferno.    DM.    (32)  8:30 
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Db.  de  Poyen-Bellisle. 
^Historical  French  Grammar.    DM.    (14) 


8:30; 

B15 

♦Old  Provencal  Texts. 

DM. 

(17) 

9:30; 

B15 

♦Old  French  Seminar. 

Fortnightly,  on 

Tuesdays,  4:  (X); 

B15 

Spring  Quarter. 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
Advanced  Sjrntaz.    40.    DM.  10: 

Prerequisite  :    Entrance  French  2, 
Elements  of  French  Literature.    6.    DM. 

8: 
Prerequisite  :    Course  5, 

♦Modem  French  Seminar.    12.    DM. 

Wednesday,  4:00-6: 
Saturday,  8:30-10: 
Dr.  de  Poyen-Belusle. 
♦Historical  French  Grammar.    15.    DM. 

8: 
♦Italian  Philology.    33.    DM.  9: 


30;  B16 
30;  B16 


00;  B16 
30;  B16 


30;  B12 
30;  B12 


XIV.  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

B  9-11. 

♦Germanic  Club  and  Seminar:  Courses  1-19,  inclu- 
sive, constitute  the  work  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Germanic  Seminar;  the  second  section,  including 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  other  advanced 
students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  department,  meets 
fortnightly  on  Monday  from  3  to  5  p.m.  for  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  reports,  reviews,  and  original 
papers  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
first  section.  Mondays,  3:00-5:00 


Summer  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Cutting. 

♦Gothic.    DM.    (9) 

SchUler's  Wallenstein.    DM.    (22) 
Dr.  von  Klenze. 

♦Middle  High  German.    DM.    (5) 


3:00 
9:30 

2:00 


Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Cutting. 
♦The  Literary  Cooperation  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
DM.    (1)  2:00 


Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg. 
♦Introduction  to  Phonetics.    M.    First  Term.    (13) 

3:00 
♦Middle  Low  Franconian.    M.    Second  Term.    (14) 

3:00 
♦History  of  the  German  Language.    DM.   (17)  4:00 

Dr.  von  Klenze. 

♦Gothic.    DM.    (5)  8:30 

Schiller.    DM.    (21)  10:30 

Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry  as  an  Exponent  of  his 

Life.    DM.    (26)  9:30 

Mr.  Mulfinger. 
Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry.    DM.    (27)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Cutting.    (B  9  and  10) 
♦German  Prose  Composition.    DM.    (28)         9:30 
♦  The  Literary  Cooperation  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
(continued).    DM.    (1)  2:00 

Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenberg.    (B  9) 

♦Old  High  German.    DM.    (6)  2:00 

♦Old  Norse.    DM.    (16)  3:00 

♦Old  Saxon.    DM.    (18)  4:00 

Mr.  Dahl. 
Elementary  Course  in  Norwegian  (Danish).     DM. 

(40)  8:30 

The  principles  of  the  lan^age  tau^rht  indactiyely  by  the 
use  of  modem  texts.  Incidentally  helpfnl  to  students  of 
English  or  Germanic  philology. 

Outline   Course  in  Scandinavian  Literature.    DM. 

(41)  10:30 
Beginning  with  Old  Norse  this  work  indndes  a  survey  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  three  distinct  literatures, 
Danish,  Noiwegian,  and  Swedish.  The  importance  of 
Old  Norse  mythology  in  connection  with  English  and 
German  literature  renders  this  an  object  of  special 
attention  in  this  course.  Lectures  upon  modem  literary 
activity  in  Scandinavian  countries,  the  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  representative  books  of  each  epoch  and 
reports  upon  assigned  reading  are  elements  of  the  work. 

Spring  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt- Wartenbsbg. 
^Comparative  Gothic  Grammar.    15.    DM. 

4:00;  B9 

Dr.  von  Klenze. 
*Thc  Nibelungcnlicd.    4.    DM.  2:00;  B  9 

Outline  History  of  German  Literature.    23.    DM. 

9:30;  BIO 
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Mb.  Dahl. 
Studies  in  BjOmson  and  Ibsen.    21.    DM. 

9:30;  BU 

Lectures  on  the  literary  aotiyity  of  the  two  authors, 
supplemented  by  a  critical  study  of  representatiye 
works  and  assi^rned  reading. 

Swedish  Literature.    21a.    DM.  2:00;  B9 

Lectures  on  the  modem  literary  actiyity  in  Sweden, 
including  studies  in  the  works  of  Tegn6r,  Runeberg, 
Snoilfiki,  and  others. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  AND 
RHETORIC. 

D8-10. 
Summer  Quarter, 

Pbofessor  L.  a.  Shebman. 

Themes  in  Novel,  Poem,  and  Drama.     M.     Ist 
Term.    (2)  2:00 

AsscKJiATE  Pbofessob  MoClintook. 
The  Elements  of  Literature.    DM.    (19)  9:30 

*  English  Literary  CriUcism.    DM.    (34)  10:30 

AssiSTAirr  Professor  Blackburn. 
Old  English ;  Elementary  Course.    DM.    (14)   3:00 
(  Middle  English.    M.    (26)  2:00 

(  Studies  in  English  Grammar.    M    (39)  2:00 

Mr.  Herrick. 
Daily  Themes,  a  course  of  Advanced  English  Com- 
position.   DM.    (7)  8:30 

Autumn  Qu^arter, 

Professor  Wilkinson.    (D  16) 

Blank  Verse;  Critical  Study  of  Masterpieces  in 
Rhymed  Verse;  with  Production,  for  Criticism  in  class, 
of  pieces  in  both  kinds  of  verse.    DM.    (63) 

8:30 

Criticism  of  Criticism.    M.    1st  Term.    (64)       9:30 

History  and  Fiction.    M.    2d  Term.    (8)  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Butler.    (D  16) 

English  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    DM. 

(59)  11:30 

Associate  Professor  McClintock.    (D  8) 
*  English  Literature  Seminar.    The  beginnings  of 
the    Romantic    Movement  of    the   Eighteenth 


Century;  Studies  in  English  Literature  from 
1725-1775.    DM.     (33)  4:00-6:00 

The  English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830. 
DM.    (18)  10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Blaokburn.    (D  9) 

*01d  English;   Advanced  Course.      Beowulf  and 
the  other  secular  poetry.    DM.    (27)  2:00 

*  English  Language  Seminar.      Layamon's   Brut 

with  special  studies  in  Barly  Middle  English. 

M.    (28)  Mondays.  2:00-4:00 

Old  English ;  Elementary  Course.  DM.     (23)    3:00 

Assistant  Professor  Crow.    (D  2) 
The  Prose  of  the  Elizabethan  Era.    DM.  (46)   2:00 
**"  English  Literature  Seminar.    The  Works  of  Mar- 
lowe and  Marlowe's  Influence  on  Shakespeare. 
DM.    (36)  10:30-12:30 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman.    (D  9) 

The  Rise  of  the  English  Drama  and  its  History 
to  1560.    DM.    (44)  9:30 

Mr.  Herrick.    (D  1) 
Advanced  English  Composition.    2  DM.    (5)    11:30 
Seminar  in  Writing.    (Appointments)    (8  A) 

Mr.  Triggs.    (D  9) 
Nineteenth  Century  Literary  Movements.    Studies 
in  Criticism,  Poetry,  the  Novel  and  Essay  with 
reference  to  modern  Literary  tendencies. 
DM.    (38)  11:30 

*  The  Poetry  of  Browning  and  Meredith.         DM. 

(52)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Professor  Moulton. 
Spenser's**  Faerie  Queene."    DM.    (67)  10:30 

Associate  Professor  McClintock.    (D  8) 
*MUton.    DM.    (17)  4:00-6:00 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn.    (D  9) 

Old  English  (continued).    Reading  of  Prose  Selec- 
tions.   DM.    (24)  3:00 

*  English  Language  Seminar.      Studies  in  Early 

Middle  English  (continued). 

Assistant  Professor  Crow.    (D  2) 
History  of  the  Drama  in  England  from  1560  to  1642. 


DM.    (47) 


2:00 
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*  English  Literature  Seminar.    The  Sonneteers  be- 

fore Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 
DM.    (36)  10:30-12:30 

Assistant  Professob  Tolman.    (D  16) 
Shakespeare ;  the  Interpretation  of  Representative 
Plays.    DM.    (42  B)  10:30 

Mr.  Herriok.    (D  1) 
Advanced  English  Composition.    2  DM.    (5)     3:00 
Sec.  a,  continued. 
Sec.  6,  beginning. 

*  Seminar  in  Writing.    (Appointments.)    (8  A) 

Mr.  Lewis.    (D  7) 
*The  History  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Methods. 
DM.    (54  B)  9:30 


Mr.  Lovett.    (D  8) 
Argumentative  Composition.    DM.    (3) 


8:30 


Miss  Reynolds.    (D  8) 
The  Poetry  of  William  Wordsworth.    DM.    (32) 

9:30 

Mr.  Triqos. 

The  Art  School  of   English    Poets.      Studies   in 

the  aesthetic  theories  and  artistic  production 

of  the  nineteenth  century.    DM.    (68)         11:30 

^Nineteenth   Century  Literature.      Browning   and 

Tennyson:  Religious  Poems.    DM.    (52)      8:30 

Mrs.  Brainard. 
Critical    Examination    of  the    Text  « of    Hamlet. 
DM.    (66)  11:30 

Spring  Quarter, 

Professor  Moxjlton. 

Theory  and    Practice  of   Literary  Interpretation. 
62.    DM.  10:30;  D9 

Assistant  Professor  Blackburn. 

Old  English  (continued).    Reading  of  poetical  texts. 

25.    DM.  3:00;  D9 

The  History  of  Old  English  Literature.      Lectures 

and  assigned  reading.    56.    DM.         2:00;  D9 

'^^  English  Language  Seminar.      Studies   in  Early 

Middle  English  (continued).    28.    M. 

Monday,  2:00-4:00;  D9 
Assistant  Professor  Crow. 

The  Sources  of  Shakespeare' s  Plays.    40.    DM. 

2:00;  B  16 


*  English  Literature  Seminar.  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Shakesi)eare. 
36.    DM.  Thursday,  10: 30-12:30 ;  C  U 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
Chaucer  (a  reading  course).    45.    DM.      9:30;  D  8 

Mr.  Herrick. 
^Special  Appointments  in  Writing.    8 A.  D  1 

Advanced  English  Composition.    5.    DM. 

3:00;  Dl 
Mr.  Triggs. 
American  Literature;  Outline  History  with  detailed 
Study   of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Lowell, 
and  Whitman.    An  additional  Seminar  in  Emer- 
son for  graduate  students.    22.    DM. 

11:30;  D8 
""English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
Novel,  the  Realistic  School.    49.    DM. 

8:30;  D8 
Dr.  Carpenter. 
English  Literary  Criticism,  the  work  of  Dryden 
Coleridge,  and  Arnold.    69.    DM.       9:  aO ;  D 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

A.    Old  Testascent. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
The  Minor  Prophets.    DM.    (A  17) 


4:00 


Winter  Quarter, 

Dr.  Kent.    (D  16) 
The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 

M.    IstTerm.    (18)  2:00 

Isaiah  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (12)  2:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
The  Book  of  Jeremiah  (English).  57b.  M.  2d  Term. 

2:00;  D  11 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Mesopotamian  Geography.    53.    M.    2d  Term. 

2:00 ;  D  13 
Mesopotamian  Life.    54.    M.    1st  Term. 

2:00;  D  13 
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B.    New  Tbstambnt, 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.    M.    2d  Term.    (B15)  8:30 

Mr.  Votaw. 
The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    Ist  Term.    (BIO)     9:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mr.  Votaw. 

The    Founding   of  the    Christian    Church. 

(B4) 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus.    DM.    (B  21) 

Winter  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews.    (D  15) 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    DM.    (B  7) 


DM. 

11:30 
10:30 


9:30 


XXVIII.    ELOCUTION. 

K  Theatre. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clark. 
Advanced  Elocution.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (2) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30 

Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clark. 
Reading  Aloud.    3  hrs.  a  week.    4.    M. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00 

Dramatic  Reading.    5.    M. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  3:00 
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OF  SCIENCE. 


XVII.    MATHEMATICS. 

R35^0. 

The  Mathematical  Club  and  Seminar.  The  Club 
meets  throughout  the  year,  on  alternate  Saturdays  at 
4:30  P.M.,  in  the  Kyerson  Physical  Laboratory,  room  35, 
for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books,  and  for  the  presen- 
tation of  the  results  of  research.  The  club  is  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  Mathematical  Faculty 
and  is  open  to  all  graduate  students  of  Mathematics. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Professor  Moore. 

Theory  of  Fnnctions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  Based 
on  Forsyth's  Theory  of  Functions.    DM.    (22) 

8:30 
Prerequisite  :  A  thorough  knowledge  of  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus. 
'Elliptic  Functions.    Based  on  Weber's  Elliptische 
Functionen  und  algehraische  Zahlen,    DM. 
(26).  7:30 

Prerequisite  :  Theory  of  Functions  and  Theory 
of  Substitutions. 
Special  Seminar  on  Functions.  Memoirs  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  theory  of  functions  are 
assigned  to  the  members  of  the  Seminar  for 
reading  and  investigation.  On  alternate  Mon- 
days.   D>^M.    (27)  7:30 

Dr.  Young. 

Theory  of  Numbers.    DM.    (19)  9:30 

The   Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Invariants  with 

Applications   to  Higher   Plane  Curves.     DM. 

(15)  10:30 

Prerequisite :    Determinants,    and  a  thorough 

course  in  the  Theory  of  Equations. 

Mr.  Slaught. 

Determinants.  M.  1st  Term.  (8)  9:30 
Mr.  Smith. 

Differential    and    Integral    Calculus.  Advanced 

Course.    DM.    (7)  7:30 

Plane  Analytic  Geometry.   Advanced  Course.   DM. 

(6)  8:30 

Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    First  Course. 
M.    1st  Term.    (6  A)  1:45 


Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Moore. 
Projective  Geometry.    Based  on  Reye*s  Geometrie 
derLage.    DM.    (14)  10:30 

Elliptic  Modular  Functions.  Based  on  Klein's 
Elliptische  Modulfunctionen  (vol.  i).  DM. 
(28).    To  be  continued  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

11:30 
Prerequisite:    Theory  of  Functions  and  Ele- 
ments of  the  Theory  of  Substitutions  and  of 
the  Theory  of  the  Icosahedron. 

Professor  Bolza. 
Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Quaternions.    DM. 
(21)  9:30 

Prerequisite:  Analytic  Geometry  of  Three  Di- 
mensions. 
Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.    DM. 
(23)  11:30 

Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Assistant  Professor  Maschke. 
Advanced    Integral   Calculus.      To    be    continued 
through  two  quarters.     First  quarter.      DM. 
(10)  9:30 

Prerequisite:    Differential    Calculus   and    the 
elements  of  Integral  Calculus. 
Higher  Plane  Curves.    DM.    (16)  8:30 

Prerequisite :   Analytic  Geometry  and  the  ele- 
ments of  Theory  of  Invariants. 
Dr.  Boyd. 
Analjrtlcs  and  Calculus.    To  be  continued  through 
three  quarters.     First  quarter:    Casey's  Trea- 
tise on  Conic  Sections.    With  fortnightly  Collo- 
quium.   DM.    (4)    Section  4a  11:30 
Section  46                      10:30 

Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Bolza.    (R38) 
Analytic   Geometry   of  Three    Dimensions.    DM 
(12)  11:30 

Prerequisite :    Analytics  and  Calculus. 
Theory  of  Substitutions.    DM.     (25)  9:30 

Prerequisite  :    Theory  of  Equations. 
Assistant  Professor  Maschke.    (R  35) 
Weierstrass*  Theory  of  Elliptic  Functions.  DM.  (24) 
Prerequisite  :  Elements  of  Theory  of  Functions. 

10:30 
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Advanced    Integral    Calculus.      To   be   continued 

through  two  quarters.     Second  quarter.    DM. 

(10)  8:30 

Prerequisite:     Differential    Calculus  and    the 

elements  of  Integral  Calculus. 

Dr.  Young. 
The  Theory  of  Equations.    Based  on  Bumside  and 
Panton's  Theory  of  Equations,    To  be  contin- 
ued through  two  quarters.    First  quarter. 
DM.    (9)  9:30 

Prerequisite  :    Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus. 
The  Theory  of  Numbers.    DM.    (20)  8:30 

Dr.  Boyd.    (R36) 
Anal]rtics  and  Calculus.    To  be  continued  through 
three  quarters.    Second  quarter:   Todhunter's 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    With  fort- 
nightly Colloquium,    DM.    (4) 

Section  4a  11:30 

Section  46  10:30 

Spring  Quarter. 
Professor  Moore. 
Elliptic  Modular  Functions.    28.    DM. 

Continuation    of    course   28   of   the    Autumn 
Quarter. 

Monday  and  Thursday,  2:30-4:30;  R  36 

Groups.  This  course,  conducted  by  the  lecture- 
seminar  method,  is  a  continuation  of  Courses 
20  and  25.    29.    DM. 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  2:30-4:30;  R  36 

Assistant  Professor  Maschke. 
Analytic  Mechanics.    13.     DM.  9:30;  R36 

Prerequisite :  Analytic  Qeoinetry  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus, 

Algebraic  Surfaces.     17.    DM.  8:30;  R  36 

Prerequisite :  Higher  Plane  Curves,  and  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions, 

Dr.  Young. 
The  Theory  of  Equations.    Based  on  Bumside  and 
Panton*s  Theory  of  Eqriations.    To  be  contin- 
ued through  two  quarters.    Second  quarter. 
9.     DM.  10:30;  R  38 

Prerequisite:  Analytic  Geometry  and  Differ- 
ential Calc^ilus, 

Culture  Calculus.  Introduction  to  the  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus.  This  course  is  gen- 
eral and  summary,  and  is  intended  to  give  to 


those  who  do  not  wish  to  study  Mathematics 
further  an  idea  of  this  important  instrument  of 
mathematical  thought.  5.  DM.  9:30;  D 15 
Prerequisite :  Required  Mathematics, 

Dr.  Boyd. 
Differential  Equations.    Based  on  Forsyth's  Differ- 
ential  Equations,      With    fortnightly    Collo- 
quium,   zx.    DM.  8:30;  R38 
Prerequisite:    Advanced  Integral  Calculus, 
Analjrtlcs  and  Calculus.    To  be  continued  through 
three  quarters.     Third  quarter:    Todhunter*8 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,    With  fort- 
nightly Colloquium,    4.    DM.  R  36 
Section  4a                                  11:30 
Section  46                                 10:30 
Dr.  Hancock. 
Calculus  of  Variations.    Based  on  the  developments 
of  Weierstrass  and  of  Schwarz.    23  A.    J^DM. 
Monday  and  Saturday,  11:30;  R  38 


Dr.  S£e. 


XVIII.    ASTRONOMY. 

R35. 
Summer  Quarter, 


*  Gauss's  Method  of  Determining  Secular  Perturba- 

tions, with  Numerical  Application  to  the  Action 
of  Neptune  on  Uranus.    DM.    (25)  9:30 

**"  Theory  of  the  Attraction  and  Figures  of  the  Heav- 
enly Bodies.    DM.    (26) 

Prerequisite:    Differential    and   Int^^ral    Cal- 
culus. 

Dr.  Laves. 
General  Astronomy.    Introductory  course. 

DM.    (27)  11:30 

Prerequisite:    Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonome- 
try, and  the  elements  of  Physics. 

*  Determination  of  Latitude  and   Longitude,  with 

practical  work  in  the  Observatory.    DM.    (28) 

7:30 
Dr.  See  and  Dr.  Laves. 

*  Astronomical  Seminar.    Practical  courses  in  par- 

ticular topics.  (29)  Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:00 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Hale. 
Astronomical  Photography.     DM.    (1)      7:30  PJH. 
Prerequisite  :    General  Astronomy  and  Physics. 
Stellar  Spectroscopy.    DM.    (3)  7:30PJ1. 

Prerequisite :  Solar  Physics. 
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Dr.  See. 
'^^  Research  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Tides.    DM. 

(30) 
Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Gravitation.    DM.    (31) 

11:30 
Prerequisite  :    Conic  Bections,  Differential  Cal- 
culus, and  the  Elements  of  Physics. 

Dr.  Laves. 

*  Partial  Differential  Equations.    DM.    (32)    11:30 

Prerequisite  :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus and  the  Elements  of  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations. 
Spherical  and    Practical    Astronomy.     DM.     (33) 

10:30 
Prerequisite:    General  Astronomy  and  Differ- 
ential Calculus. 

I>s.  See  and  Dr.  Laves. 

*  Astronomical  Seminar.    (34) 

Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Hale.    (Kenwood  Observatory) 
SoUr  Physics.    DM  or  DMM.    (2)  2:00 

Prerequisite :      General    Astronomy    and    Ad- 
vanced Physics. 

Dr.  See.    (R  35) 

*  Research  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Tides.    (35) 
General  Astronomy.    DM.    (36)  11:30 

Prerequisite :    Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  the 
Elements  of  Physics. 

Dr.  Laves.    (R  35) 

'•'Dynamics  of  a  System.    DM.    (37)  2:00 

Prerequisite  :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  Analytical  Mechanics. 

Spherical  Astronomy.    (Part  II.)    DM.    (38)    3:00 
Prerequisite  :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  General  Astronomy. 

Db.  See  and  Dr.  Laves.    (R35) 
^Astronomical  Seminar.    (39) 

Fortnightly  Saturdays  at  3:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Hale. 

Solar  Physics  (continued).    2.    DM.  2:00 

Prerequisite :      General   Astronomy   and  Ad- 
vanced Physics. 
Astro-Physical  Research.    4. 


Dr.  See. 

*  Research  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Secular  Tidal 

Friction  and  in  Cosmogony.    40.    DM.     R  35 
General  Astronomy  (continued).    41.    DM. 

10:30;  R35 
Dr.  Laves. 

*  Theory  of  a  Rotating  Body.    42.    DM. 

2:00;  R35 
Prerequisite :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
lus, and  Analytical  Mechanics. 

*  Special  Perturbations.    43.    DM.  3:00;  R  35 

Prerequisite :    Differential  and  Integral  Calcu- 
luSf  and  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Orbits, 

"Dr,  See  and  Dr.  Laves. 
'^^  Astronomical  Seminar.    44. 

Alternate  Saturdays  at  3:00 ;  R  35 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 

R. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Miohelson.    (R  26) 
n.  Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 
*2.  Graduate  Course.    10  or  18  hrs.  a  week,  3DM  or 
DMM.  1130 

Prerequisite :    Advanced  course  in    General 
Physics. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Michelson.    (R  26) 
♦Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 

Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 
'^'Special  Graduate  Course.    DM  or  DMM.    (2) 

Lectures :  Thursday-Friday,  11:30 
Laboratory  work,  Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 
Prerequisites :    Advanced  Course  in  General 
Physics. 
Spectrum  Analysis.    M.    (7) 

Throughout  Quarter,  11:30 

Associate  Professor  Stratton.    (R  29) 

General  Physics.    (Advanced).    >^DM.    (3) 

Lectures:  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  10:30 
Prerequisites :    Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 
Laboratory  Methods.    DM.    (11) 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  9:30 

Mechanical  Drawing.    Graphic  and  Curve  Tracing. 
i^DM.    (16) 
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Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth.    (R  13) 
General  Physics.    (Advanced).    J^  DM.    (3) 

Lectures :  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  10:30 
Laboratory  Practice.    (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 
Prerequisite :    Theory  of  Reduction  of  Observa- 
tions, Course  15. 
Projective  Drawing  and  Line  Shading. 

>^DM.    Thursday  and  Friday  1:30-4:30 

Winter  Qtcarter, 
Head  Professor  Michelson.    (R  26) 

*  Research  Course.    DMM.    (1) 

Monday-Friday,  2 :  00-6 :  00 
'i' Special  Graduate  Course.    DM.  or  DMM.    (2) 

Lectures :  Thursday  and  Friday  11 :30 
Laboratory  work :  Monday-Friday,  2:00-6:00 
Prerequisite :    Advanced    Course    in    General 
Physics. 
Velocity  of  Light.    M.    (8) 

Throughout  Quarter.    11:30 
General  Physics  (Advanced).     J^DM.     (3) 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  10:30 

Associate  Professor  Stratton.    (R29) 
General  Physics  (Advanced).    >4DM.    (3) 

Lectures:  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10:30 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth.    (R  13) 
Mechanical  Drawing.     Curve  Tracing  and  Graph- 
ical Solutions.    3^DM.    (16)    5  hrs.  a  week. 
General  Physics  (Advanced).    J^DM.    (3) 
Theory  of  Heat    DM.    (14) 

Monday-Wednesday,  10:30 
Laboratory  Practice  (Advanced).    DM.    (4) 

Monday-Friday,  2 :00-5 :00 
Prerequisite :  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Michelson. 
""Research  Course,    i.    DMM. 

Monday-Friday,  2  :  00-6 :  00 ;  R  27 

*  Special  Graduate  Course.    2.    DM.  or  DMM. 

Lectures  :  Thursday  and  Friday,  11 :30;  R  27 
Laboratory  work  :  Monday-Friday,  2 :00-6 :  00 
Prerequisite:     Advanced   Course   in    General 
Physics. 
Application  of  Interference  Methods.    9.     MM. 

or  throughout  Quarter  11 :  30 ;  R  27 

General  Physics  (Advanced).    3.    J^DM. 

Lectures :  Monday  and  Tuesday,        10 :  30 ;  R  27 


Associate  Professor  Stratton. 
General  Physics  (Advanced).    3.    3^M. 

Lectures :  Tuesday,  Thursday,  10:30;  R  31 
Prerequisite  :    Differential    and  Integral  Cal- 
culus, 
Laboratory  Practice  (Advanced).    4.    DM 

Monday-Saturday,  2  :  00-5 :  00 ;  R 19  and  21 
Electrical  Measurements.    13.    DM. 

Monday-Saturday,  2 :0a-5 :  00 ;  R 19 
Prerequisite  :  General  Physics  {Advajiced), 

Assistant  Professor  Wadsworth. 
Research  Methods.    12.    DM. 

Monday-Thursday,  9 :  30 ;  R  31 
Theory  of  Reduction  of  Observations.     15.    DM. 

Monday-Friday. 
Prerequisite:    Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus. 
Design  and  Construction  of  Instruments  of  Pre- 
cision.    10.    DM.    10  hrs.  a  week.  R  20 
Prerequisite:     Course   16   and   two  Quarters 
advanced  Laboratory  Work, 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 
K. 


Special  fees  will  be  charged  to  students   taking 
Laboratory  Courses  in  Chemistry  as  follows: 

$5.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Minor  Course. 
$10.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Major  Course. 
In  no  case,  however,  will  a  student,  taking  several 
courses  in  Chemistry,  be  charged  more  than  $10.00  a 
quarter. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  Nef. 
Special  Chapters  of  Org^anic  Chemistry.    3^  M.   2d 
Term.    (25)  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  11:30 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.  D.    Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    MM.    Second  Term.    (20) 

Assistant  Professor  Schneider. 
Special  Chapters  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    ^  DM. 
(12)  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  2:00 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry. 

Qualitative   Analysis.       Laboratory   Work.     DM 
or  DMM.    (5) 
Prerequisite:    General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Quantitative  Analysis.     Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  DMM.    (7) 
Prerequisite:   Qualitative  Analysis. 
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Advanced  Inorganic  Work.    DM  or  DMM.    (14) 
Prerequisite :  See  Course  (13),  Autumn  Quarter. 

*  Research  Work  for    Ph.D.  Thesis.     Inorganic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Db.  Stisglitz. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DMM.    (2) 

Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 

Thursdays,  11:30 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays,  2:00-6:00 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.  D.    Thesis.    Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Special  Organic  Preparations.    DMM.    (19b) 

Dr.  Cubtiss. 
General  Organic  Chemistry.    DMM.    (10)  8:30 

Prerequisites:   General  Chemistry  and  Qualita- 
tive Analysis. 
Organic  Preparations.    DM  or  DMM.    (19) 

Prerequisites :  See  Course  (18),  Autumn  Quarter. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Pbofessob  Nef. 
Organic  Chemistry.    DM.    (9) 

Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  11:30 
Prerequisite :    General    Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis. 
Organic    Preparations:    Laboratory  Work.     DM 
or  DMM.    (18) 

Prerequisites:  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Mineralogy  (for  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.)  and  Organic  Chemistry, 
(although  it  may  be  taken  simultaneously  in 
connection  with  lectures  on  Organic  Chemis- 
try). Those  intending  to  pursue  research 
work  in  Inorganic  Chemistry  will  be  required 
to  take  this  course  as  a  Triple  Minor,  and 
those  intending  to  pursue  research  work  in 
Organic  Cheipistry  will  be  required  to  take 
the  course  as  a  Triple  Major. 
'^'Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 

Chemistry.    Laboratory  work.    DMM.    (20) 
Journal  Meetings.  (21) 

AssiSTAirr  Pbofessob  Smith. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DM.    (1) 

First  Term.    Monday-Friday,  11 :  30 
Second  Term.    Monday- Wednesday,  11:30 
Laboratory.    Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:00-5:00 
Prerequisite :  Academic  College  course  in  Phys- 
ics, including  laboratory  work. 
A  continuous  course  through  three  Quarters. 


General  Chemistry.    Chiefly  laboratory  work.    M. 
(3)    Second  Term. 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Db.  Lengfeld. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Lectures.    J^  DM. 

(11) 

Prerequisite :    Course  (1),  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations.    DM  or  DMM. 

(13) 

Prerequisites:  Qualitative  and  Quantitative 
Analysis,  Mineralogy,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.  Those  intend- 
ing to  pursue  research  work  in  Organic 
Chemistry  will  be  required  to  take  this  course 
as  a  Triple  Minor;  those  intending  to  engage 
in  Inorganic  Research  will  be  required  to  take 
the  course  as  a  Triple  Major. 

^Theoretical  Chemistry.     Lectures.     %  DM.    (15) 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8:30 
Prerequisites:    Physics,   General  Organic  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Thesis.     Inorganic 


♦Research    Work    for    Ph.D. 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Db.  Stieolitz. 
Qualitative  Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.     DM  or 

DMM.    (4) 

Prerequisite:  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Quantitative   Analysis.    Laboratory    Work.    DM 

or  DMM.    (6) 

Prerequisite :    Qualitative  Analysis. 
♦Research    Work    for    Ph.D.     Thesis.      Organic 

Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 
The  Carbohydrates  and  Complex    Hydrocarbons. 

%  DM.    (23)  Monday  and  Thursday,  8:30 

Prerequisite:    Organic  Chemistry. 

Db.  Ikuta. 
The  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors.    Ji  DM.   (27) 

Winter  Quarter, 

Pbofessob  Nef.    (K  14) 
Organic  Chemistry    (continued).    DM.    (9)    11:30 
Organic  Preparations.     Laboratory  Work.     DM 

or  DMM.    (18) 

Prerequisites :  See  Course  (18),  Autumn  Quarter. 
'^'Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Org^anic 

Chemistry.    Laboratory  Work.    DMM.    (20) 
Journal  Meetings.    (21)  Fridays,  4:30 
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Assistant  Professor  Smith.    (K  20  and  36) 

General    Inorg^anic    Chemistry   (continued).     DM. 

(1)  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  11:30 

Laboratory,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  2:00-5:00 

General   Chemistry  (continued).      Chiefly    labora- 
tory work.    DM.    (3)    Same  hours  as  Course  (1) 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Db.  Stieglitz.    (K  24) 

Qualitative    Analysis.      Laboratory    Work.    DM 
or  DMM.    (4) 

Prerequisite :    General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Quantitative    Analysis.     Laboratory   Work.    DM 
or  DMM.    (6) 
Prerequisite :    Qualitative  Analysis. 

^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Elementary  Spectrum  Analysis.      Chiefly  labora- 
tory work.    }4  DM.    (8) 
Prerequisite:    General  Chemistry. 

Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives.     %  ^^-    (^) 

Monday  and  Thursday,  8:30 
Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Lengfeld.    (K  20) 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.     %  DM.    (11) 

Lectures:  Wednesday  and  Saturday)  8:30 
Prerequisite :    Course  (1),  or  equivalent. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Preparations.     DM  or  DMM. 
(13) 
Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 

Theoretical  Chemistry  (continued).     %  DM.     (15) 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8:30 
Prerequisites :  See  Autumn  Quarter. 

^Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.    Inorganic 
Chemistry.    DMM.    (20) 

Physico-chemical    Methods.      Laboratory    work. 
JiDM.    (22) 
Prerequisite :   Quantitative  Analysis. 

Db.  Curtiss. 
^History  of  Chemistry.     %  DM.    (17) 

Prerequisites :  General  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

Db.  Ikuta. 
The  Chemistry  of  Coal  Tar  Colors.    Ji  DM.    (27) 


Spring  Quarter, 
Pbofessor  Nef. 
Organic  Chemistry  (concluded).    9.    M.    1st  Term. 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  11:30;  K  20 

Organic    Preparations.      Laboratory   Work.      x8. 
DM  or  DMM.    First  Term.  K  21 

Prerequisite :   See  Autumn  Quarter, 

^Research     Work    for     Ph.D.     Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    20.    MM.    First  Term.  K  21 

Assistant  Professor  Smith. 
General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (concluded),   x.  DM. 
Monday,    Tuesday,    Wednesday,     11:30;  K20 
Laboratory,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:(XV^:00 

General  Chemistry  (continued).    3.    DM. 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.     Organic 
Chemistry.    20.    DMM. 

Dr.  Lengfeld. 
Advanced    Inorganic  Preparations.     13.     DM  or 
DMM.  K  21 

Prerequisite :    See  Autumn  Quarter, 

theoretical  Chemistry  (continued).     15.     %  DM. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  8:30 ;  K  20 
Prerequisite :   See  Autumn  Quarter. 

Gas  Analysis.    28.    DM.  K  18 

Prerequisite :    Quantitative  Analysis, 

Qualitative  Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.    4.    M 
or  MM.    2d  Term.  K24 

Prerequisite :    Cfeneral  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

Quantitative  Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.    6.    M 
or  MM.    2d  Term.  K  24 

Prerequisite :    Qualitative  Analysis, 

Research   Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Inorganic 
Chemistry.     2a    DMM.  KdO 

Dr.  Stieglitz. 
Qualitative    Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.    4.    M 
or  MM.    1st  Term.  K  24 

Prerequisite :    Qeneral  Inorganic  Chemistry, 

Quantitative  Analysis.    Laboratory  Work.    6.    M 
or  MM.     1st  Term.  K  24 

Prerequisite :    Qualitative  AncUysis. 

*  Research    Work    for    Ph.D.    Thesis.      Organic 
Chemistry.    20.    MM.    1st  Term. 

Dr.  Curtiss. 
The  Aromatic  Series.    26.    }iI>liS.,  K  20 

Mondays  and  Thursdays,  8:30 
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XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
W. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  Salisbury. 
Special  Geology.    M  or  MM.    (24) 
Professional  Geolog:7.    (28) 
Independent  Field  Work.    (29) 
Geog^raphic    Geology    (at    the   University).      MM. 
IstTerm.    (9)  9:30-11:30 

Prerequisites:    Physiography,  Elementary  Ge- 
ology, Elementary  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 
Field  Geology.    (Selected   localities  in    the   field, 
centering  in  1894  about  Devil's  Lake, Wisconsin.) 
2d  Term.    MM  and  M.    (27) 
Prerequisites :    Course  (9)  or  its  equivalent. 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 
General  Seminar.    (26) 

Principles  and  Working  Methods  of  Geology. 
DM  or  DMM.     (23)  10:30 

Prerequisites:    Courses  (9)  and  (11),  or    their 
equivalents;  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. 
Professional  Geology.    DM.    (28) 

Head  Professor  Chamberlin  and  Professor  Salis- 
bury. 
Special  Geology.    M  or  MM.    (24) 
Local  Field  Geology.    (25) 

Professor  Salisbury. 

Geographic  Geology.  DM  or  DMM.  (9)  11:30 
Prerequisites :  Physiography,  Elementary  Geol- 
ogy, Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Geographic  Geology.    (10) 
Open  to  members  of  Course  (9)  only. 

Associate  Professor  Iddinos. 

Geometrical  and  Physical  Crystallography.  3  M. 
(2)  9:30 

(Autumn  Quarter  and    1st  Term    of    Winter 
Quarter. 

Prerequisites:    Physics  and    Inorganic  Chem- 
istry. 

Petrography.    DM  (or  DMM).    (6)  2:00 

Prerequisite:    Course  (2). 
Dr.  Qusreau. 

Introduction  to  Palaeontologic  Geology.    (17a) 
Prerequisites  :    Zoology  and  General  Geology. 

Special  Palaeontologic  Geology.  DM  or  DMM. 
(19)  10:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  17a. 


Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Chamberlin.    (W) 

Principles    and    Working    Methods    of    Geology 
(continued).    DM  or  DMM.    (23)  10:30 

Prerequisites :    See  Autumn  Quarter. 

General  Seminar.     (26) 
Professional  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (28) 
Seminar  in  Glacial  Geology.    M.    2d  Term.     (23b) 

10:30 
Head  Professor  Chamberlin  and  Professor  Salis- 
bury.   (W) 
Special  Geology  (continued).    M  or  MM.    (24) 

Professor  Salisbury.    (W) 

Structural   Geology   and    Continental    Evolution. 
DM  or  DMM.    (11)  11:30 

Prerequisites:  Course  (9),  Geology.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Pe- 
trology. 

General  Geology.    DM  or  DMM.    (12)  9:30 

Not  open  to  Academic  College  students,  except 
in  cases  of  special  fitness. 

Dynamic  Geography.    1  or  more  MM  or  M. 

Prerequisites:  Courses  (9)  and  (11),  or  their 
equivalents. 

Associate  Professor  Iddings.    (W) 

Geometrical  and    Physical  Crystallography  (contin- 


ued).   1st  Term.    (2) 
Descriptive  Mineralogy. 


M.    2d  Term.    (3) 


9:30 


9:30 


Prerequisite:  Course  (2). 

Petrography.    DMM  or  DM.    (6)  2:00 

Prerequisites :    Courses  (2)  and  (3). 

Associate  Professor  Penrose.    (W) 
Economic  Geology.    DM.    (14)  8:30 

Prerequisites  :    Courses  (4)  and  (11) ;  also  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits.    DM.    (15) 

Prerequisite :    Courses  (5),  (6),  and  (14);  Geology. 

Dr.  Quereau.    (W) 

Palaeontologic  Geology.      Palaeozoic  Life.      DM  or 
DMM.    (18)  2:00 

Prerequisite  :    Course  (17a),  Geology. 

Special  Palaeontologic   Geology.      DM  or  DMM. 
(19)  10:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  17a. 
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Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Chamberlin. 
General  Seminar.    26. 

Geologic  Life  Development.    16.    DM.  10:30 

Prerequisite :     Zodlogy,  Botany,  Course  11  or 
12,  Geology, 
Professional  Geolog:7.    28.    DM  or  DMM. 

Head  Professor  Chahberlin  and  Professor  Salis- 
bury. 

Special  Geology  (continued).    24.    M  or  MM. 

Local  Field  Geology  (continued).    25. 
Professor  Holmes. 

Archaeologic  Geology.    22.    %  M. 

Friday,  2:30 
Geographic  Geology.    22a.    K  M. 

Friday,  3:30 
Courses  22  and  22a»  with  accompanying  reading 
and  drawing,  together  count  as  one  M. 

Associate  Professor  Iddinos. 
Descriptive  Mineralogy  (continued).    3.    DM.    1st 

Term.  9:30 

Prerequisite  :    Courses  (2)  and  (3), 
Petrography.    6.    DMM  or  DM.  11:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  2, 
Petrology.    7.    M  or  MM. 
Dr.  Quereau. 
Palafiontologic  Geology.    Mesozoic  Life.   18.    DMM 

or  DM.  2:00 

Special  Palaeontologic  Geology.    19.    DM  or  DMM. 

Prerequisite :    Course  11  a,  10: 30 

Mr.  O.  C.  Farrington. 
Determinative  Mineralogy.    4.    M.    2d  Term. 

9:30 
Prerequisites :    Courses  2  and  3. 


XXn.    ZOOLOGY. 
K. 


Special  fees  will  be  charged  to  students  taking 
Laboratory  Courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology, Physiology,  and  Neurology  as  follows : 

$5.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Minor  Course. 

$10.00  a  quarter  for  a  Double  Major  Course. 

Summer  Qiuirter. 
Head  Professor  Whitman. 
Marine  Biology  at  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 
tory, Wood's  Holl. 


Autumn  Qtcarter, 
Head  Professor  Whitman. 

*  Embryology.    Higher    Invertebrates.    Research. 

DMM.    (1)  4:00 

Prerequisites:  The  introductory  Courses  in  Em- 
bryology, Anatomy,  and  Histology. 

*  Seminar.    DM.   (2)    Biweekly. 
Dr.  Wheeler. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  DM  or 
DMM.  (9)  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work.  9:30 
Prerequisite :  General  Biology. 

Dr.  Jordan. 
Special  Bacteriology.    DM  or  DMM.    (12)        8:30 
Prerequisites:     General  Biology, General  Bac- 
teriology. 

Dr.  Watase. 
Anatomy  and   Physiology   of  the  Cell.    Research 
Course.    DM.    (6)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Whitman.    (K  22) 

*  Embryology.    Higher  Invertebrates.    DMM.    (3) 

4:00 
For  prerequisites  see  Autumn  Quarter. 

*  Seminar.    DM.    (4)    Bi-weekly. 
Dr.  Wheeler.    (K  37) 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  (con- 
tinued). DM.  or  DMM.  (10)  Lectures  and 
Laboratory  Work.  9:30-12:30 

For  Prerequisites  see  Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Jordan.    (K  13) 

Special  Bacteriology.  DM.  or  DMM.  (14)  8:30 
Prerequisites:  General  Biology,  General  Bac- 
teriology. 

Dr.  Watase.    (K  37) 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell  (continued). 
DM.    (7)  10:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Whitman. 

*  Embryology.  Tectonics  of  the  Vertebrate  Embryo. 

5.    DMM.  4:00;  K  22 

Prerequisite :      The    introductory   courses  in 
Morphology, 

Dr.  Wheeler. 
Vertebrate  Embryology.    11.    DMM. 

9:30-12:30;  K  37 
Prerequisite  :   General  Biology,  Histology,  cMd 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebraies, 
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Db.  Jordan. 

Special  Bacteriology.     i6.    DM  or  DMM. 

8:30;  K  13 
Prerequisite :      Oeneral  Biology,  General  Bac- 
teriology, 
General  Bacteriology.    17.    DM.  9:30 ;  K  37 

Dr.  Watase. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Cell  (continued). 
8.    DM.  10:30;  K  37 

Dr.  Wyld. 

Theories  and  Facts  of  Heredity  and  Evolution. 
(Special  course).    20.    DM. 

Wedn.,  Thurs.  and  Fri.,  4:00;  W  3d  floor 


XXIII.    ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 
K  37. 
Laboratory  Fees,  see  Department  XXII. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Dr.  Eycleshymer. 

Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissues  for  Histological  Study.  M.  1st  Term.  (1) 
Elements  of  Histology.    M.    2d  Term.    (2) 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Eycleshymer. 

Mammalian  Anatomy.    M.    1st  Term.    (1) 

Wednesday  and  Thursday,  2:00-5:00 

Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 

Tissues  for  Histological  Study.    M.    2d  Term. 

(2)  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  2: 00-5: 00 

Prerequisite :    Course  (1). 

Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Eycleshymer. 

Elements  of  Histology.    M.    1st  Term.    (3) 
Prerequisite :    Course  (2). 

Thursday  and  Friday,  2:00-5:00 

Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 

Tissues  for  Histological  Study  (repeated).    M. 

2d  Term.    (2a)    Thursday  and  Friday,  2:00-5KX) 

Mammalian  Anatomy.    DM.    (4) 

Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Spring  Quarter, 
Dr.  Eycleshymer. 
Comparative  Histology.    5.    DM. 

Prerequisite  :    Courses  {2  or  2a)  and  (4),  K  37 
Methods  Employed  in  the  Preparation  of  Animal 
Tissues  for  Histological  Study  (repeated).     2b. 
M.    1st  Term. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  2:00-5:00;  K  37 

Elements    of   Histology  (repeated).     3a.     M.     2d 

Term.       Thursday  and  Friday,  2:00-5:00;  K  37 


XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 

R. 

Summer  Quarter, 

Dr.  Lingle. 

Physiology  of  Digestion,  Secretion,  and   Metabol- 
ism.     DM     or     DMM.     (6)     Lectures     and 
Laboratory  work. 
Prerequisites:  Courses  (2)  and  (5). 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Loeb. 
*Orig^al   Investigation   in  Physiology.  DMM.  (1) 

9:30 
Advanced  Physiology.    DM    or    DMM.    (2)  11:30 

Physiology  of  the  Sense  Organs  and  the  Periph- 
eral and  Central  Nervous  System.      DM.      (3) 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  and  Sat.,  10:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Loeb.    (R  34  and  38) 

*  Orig^al  Investigation  in  Physiology  (continued). 

DMM.    (1)  9:30 

Advanced  Physiology.    DM  or  DMM.    (2)      2:00 

Physiology  of  Circulation,  Respiration,  and  Animal 
Heat.    (4)  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  and  Sat,  10:30 

Prerequisite:  Course  (2). 

Dr.  Lingle.    (R  36) 
Physiology  of  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Metabol- 
ism.   DM    or   DMM.    (6) 

Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday,  2:00-5:00 

General  Laboratory  Work.    DM.    (7) 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2:00-5:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Loeb. 

*  Original  Investigation  in  Physiology  (continued). 

I.    DMM.  9:30;  R  34 

Advanced  Physiology.    2.    DM  or  DMM. 

2:00;  R34 
General  Physiology     8.    DM. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Saturday, 

10:30;  R34 
Dr.  Lingle. 
General  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiology.    11.  DM. 
Monday  to  Wednesday,  2:00-5:00;  R34 
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XXV.    NEUROLOGY. 

K  14  and  42. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  Donaldson. 
The  Development  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 
DM.    (5)  Thursday,  8 :  30 

Prerequisite:    Histology  and  Embryology. 
♦Seminar.    DM.    (6)  Friday,  8:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Dr.  Meyer.    (K  42) 
The  Architecture  of  the  Central  Nervous  System. 
DM.    (1)        Wednesday,  9:00-11:00;  3:00^:00 
Prerequisite:    General  Histology. 

Winter  Quarter, 
Professor  Donaldson.    (K  14  and  42) 
The  Growth  and  Physical  Characters  of  the  Brain 

as  related  to  the  Intelligence.    M.    1st  Term. 

(2)  Thursday,  8:30 

Prerequisite:    General  Histology. 
Anatomy  of   the  Special  Sense-Organs.     M.     2d 

Term.    (3).  Thursday.  8:30 

Prerequisite:  General  Histology. 
♦Seminar.    DM.    (6)  Friday,  8:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Donaldson. 
Doctrine  of  Localization  of  Function  in  the  Cere- 
bral Cortex.    4.    DM.       Thursday.  8:30;  K  14 
Prerequisite:  Histology  and  Elementary  Phys- 
iology. 
♦Seminar.    6.    DM.  Friday,  8:30;  K  42 

Dr.  Meter. 

Twelve  Lectures  with  Demonstrations.    7.    J^DM. 
Friday,  3:00-5:00;  K  14  and  42 
An  Introduction  to  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Central  Nervous  System. 


XXVI.    PALEONTOLOGY. 
W  3d  Floor. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
Palafiontological  Field  Work.    DM. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
Seminar  in  Phylogeny.    (M)    (3) 


(6) 


*  Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 

Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5) 

Daily  8:30-12:30,  2:00^:00 
Prerequisites:  Comparative  Osteology  and  Phy- 
logeny of  Vertebrates. 

Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 
♦Comparative  Osteology  and  Phylogeny  of  Verte- 
brates.   M.    (2)    2hrs.  aweek.  11:30 
Prerequisites:    Vertebrate    Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Embryology,  Geology. 

'i' Seminar  in  Phylogeny.    M.    (3)  3:00 

*  Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 

Vertebrates.    DMM.    (5). 

Daily,  8:30-12:30,  2:00-4:00 
For  Prerequisites  see  Autumn  Quarter. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Comparative  Osteology  of 
Living  and  Extinct  Vertebrates.  In  connec- 
tion with  course  (2).    (4) 

2  hrs.  a  week.    2:00-4:00 
Human  Osteology.    M.    (7) 

2d  Term  of  Winter  Quarter. 
1st  Term  of  Spring  Quarter. 

Wednesday  and  Friday,  8:30-9:30 
Laboratory  Work,  Saturday,  8:30-10:30 

Spring  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Baur. 

*  Comparative  Osteology  and  Phylogeny  of  Verte- 

brates (continued).    2.    }^DM. 

2  hrs.  a  week.    11:30 

*  Seminar  in  Phylogeny.    3.    >(DM.  3:00 

Laboratory  Work  in  Comparative  Osteology  of 
Living  and  Extinct  Vertebrates.    4. 

2  hrs.  a  week.    2: 004: 00 

*  Research  in  the  Osteology  of  Living  and  Extinct 

Vertebrates.    5.    DMM.  Daily,  8:30-12:30 

2:00-4:00 

Human  Osteology.    7.    M.    1st  Term. 
See  Winter  Quarter. 


3:00 


XXVII.    BOTANY. 
W  3d  Floor. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clarke. 
Special  Laboratory  Work.    MM  or  DM.    (8) 
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Autumn  Quarter, 

Professor  Coulter. 

Plant  Morphology.    Lectures.    %  ^^-    (1) 

Saturdays,  9: 30 
Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    \}4  DM.    (4) 

Saturdays,  10:30-12:30 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Plant  Evolution.  Lectures  and  Class  Discussions. 

DM.    (7)  8:30 

Prerequisite:  Elementary  Botany  in  College  or 

High  School.  Open  to  the  Academic  Colleges. 

Winter  Quarter. 

Professor  Coulter. 

Plant  Anatomy.    Lectures.    J^  DM.    (2) 

Saturdays,  9:30 
Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    1%  DM.    (5) 

Saturdays,  10:30-12:30 

Mr.  Clarke. 

Plant  Evolution  (repeated).     Lectures  and  Class 

Discussions.    DM.    (7)  8:30 

Prerequisite  :    Elementary  Botany  in  College  or 

High  School.    Open  to  the  Academic  Colleges. 

Spring  Quarter. 

Professor  Coulter. 

Plant  Physiology.    Lectures.    3.    J^  DM. 

Saturdays,  9:30 


Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    6.    1}^  DM. 
For  Graduate  Students  only. 

Saturdays,  10 :  30-12 :  30 

NoTB :  Daring  other  days  of  the  week  Laboratory  Work  will 
be  assigned  by  Professor  Coulter.  Courses  (1,  2  or  3)  and  (4-6) 
or  (1-6)  must  be  taken  together.  Eight  hours'  laboratory  work 
will  be,  with  the  lectures,  a  DM;  or  eighteen  hours  a  DHM. 
No  credit  will  be  given  for  the  lectures  without  the  Laboratory 
Work.  Primarily  for  Graduate  Students;  open  also  to  the 
University  Colleges. 

Mr.  Clarke. 
Elementary  Practical  Botany.    9.    DM. 

Lectures,  2  hours,  Laboratory  Work,  6  hours  a 
week.  Four  sessions  a  week,  8: 30-10: 30.  Field 
excursions  weekly,  optional  with  members  of 
the  class. 


XXVni.    ELOCUTION. 
K  Theatre. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mr.  Clark. 
Advanced  Elocution.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (2). 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mr.  Clark. 

Reading  Aloud.    3  hrs.  a  week.    4.    M. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00 

Dramatic  Reading.    5.    M. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  3:00 
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NoTB.— The  following:  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  courses  to  be  (dven  in  the  Academic  GoUeges  from  Jaly  1,  ld94,  to  July  1, 1S85. 
For  fall  description  of  the  courses  consult  the  Annual  Rboistbb  and  the  Dbpabtmsntal  Proosammbs. 


Spbcial  Notice  for  Spring  Quarter.— The  number  of  each  course  is  printed  in  bold-face  type  following  immediatelj 
upon  the  title  of  the  oourfle.    The  hour  and  place  of  the  exercises  are  indicated  after  the  course. 


REGISTRATION— Students  in  residence  mutt  regigter  for  the  Spring  Quarter  on  or  before  March  «.  The  regittroHon 
card  will  be  filled  out  in  consultation  with  the  Dean.    The  Dean  may  be  oonauUed  at  his  Office  Hours, 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  must  register  on  or 
before  April  1. 

Registration  after  these  dates  may  be  secured  only,  (i)  by  special  permlssloii  graoted  by  the  Dean,  and  ( j)  after  the  p«yneat 
of  a  special  fee  of  five  dollars. 


U.    POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 
C3-«. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  A.  C.  Miller  and  Mr.  Hill. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    DM.  (1)         8:30 
Open  only  to  students  who  elect  lA  or  IB  in 
the  Winter  Quarter. 

Winter  Quarter. 

NoTB.^Either  lA  or  IB  is  required  of  students  who  took 
Course  1  in  the  Autumn  Quarter. 

Professor  A.  C.  Miller.    (C  3) 

Advanced  Political  Economy.    DM.    (lA)  8:30 

Mr.  Closson.    (C  5) 

Descriptive  Political  Economy.    DM.    (IB)  8-.30 


III.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

C.  1,  9, 10, 12. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Mr.  Conger. 

Geography    of   Europe.    An   Introduction 
History  of  Europe.  DM.  (71,  repeated). 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Conger. 

Geography  of   Europe.    An    Introduction 
History    of   Europe.    DM.    (71) 

Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Conger.    (C  9) 
Geography  of  Europe  (repeated).    DM.    (71) 
Geography  of  South  and  Central  America. 
(73) 

Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Conger. 
Geography  of  Europe  (repeated).    71.    DM. 

11:30;  C13 


to    the 
11:30 


to    the 
8:30 


11:30 
DM. 
2:00 


rv.    HISTORY. 
C  5-8. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Conger. 

The  Mediaeval  Period.    DM.    (1)  8:30 

Mr.  Conger. 
Geography  of  Europe.    DM.  (See  Political  Science. 
Course  71). 

Autumn  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  Mediaeval  Period  (repeated).    DM.  (1) 

Section  A.  11:30 

Section  C.  9:30 

Mr.  Conger. 
The  Mediaeval  Period  (repeated).    DM.  (1) 

Section  B.  10:30 

The  Modern  Period.    DM.    (2) 
Section  A. 


Mr.  Catterall. 
The  Modern  Period. 
Section  B. 

Mr.  Conger. 
Geography  of  Europe. 

Course  71.) 


DM.    (2) 


2:00 


11:30 


DM.   (See  Political  Science, 
8:30 


Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher.    (C  8) 
The  Mediaeval  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (1) 

Section  A.  10:30 

Mr.  Conger.    (C  8) 
The  Mediaeval  Period.    DM.    (1) 

Section  B.  8:30 

The  Modern  Period  (repeated).    DM.    (2) 

Section  A.  9:30 
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Mr.  Catterall.    (C  7) 
The  Modern  Period.    DM.    (2) 
Section  B. 
Mb.  Conqer.    (C  9) 
Geography  of  Europe  (repeated).    DM. 
(See  Political  Science,  CourBe  71.) 


10:30 
11:30 


Spring  Qtcarter, 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  MedisTal  Period  (repeated).    la.    DM. 

9:30;  C8 
Mr.  Catterall. 

The  Modem  Period  (repeated).  3a.  DM.  10:30;  C  8 
Mr.  Conger. 

The  Mediaeval  Period  (repeated),    ib.    DM. 

8:30;  C9 

The  Modern  Period  (repeated).  2b.    DM.  9:30;  C9 
Geography  of  Europe  (repeated).    DM.    (See  Polit- 
ical Science,  Course  71).  11:30 ;  C  13 

NoTB.--€onrBee  1  and  2  are  reqoired  of  all  stadenta  who 
intend  to  present  themselyes  as  candidates  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree.    They  are  accordingly  repeated  each  Quarter. 


XI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE    AND  LITERATURE. 
B  2-8. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Owen. 
Xenophon.     (Memorabilia);    Plato    (Apology    and 
Crito).    DMM.    (2;  8:30  and  3:00 

Dr.  Hussey. 
Readings  and  Studies  in  the  Odyssey.  M.  2d  Term. 
(10)  10:30 

Mr.  Heidel. 
Demosthenes  as  an  Orator  and  a  Man.    M.    2d 
Term.    (11)  11:30 

Autumn  Qtuirter, 

Professor  Tarbell. 

Two  Plays  of  Euripides.    DM.    (5)  9:30 

Assistant  Professor  Castle. 

Xenophon  (Memorabilia);  Plato  (Apology  and 
Crito).    DM.    (2)  9:30 

Mr.  W.  B.  Owen. 
Homer  (Selections  from  the  Odyssey).  DM.  (3)  10:30 
Homer   (Iliad,   Books   I-III).     Review   of  Greek 

Grammar. 

Intended  for  students  entering  with  Greek  (1) 


and  (2)  only.  This  course  will  not  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  three  required  Majors  in  Greek. 
DM.    (1)  9:30 

Winter  Qtcarter, 

Professor  Shorey  (with  Mr.  Owen).     (B  2) 
Homer  (Iliad).    DM.    (18)  11:30 

Assistant  Professor  Castle.    (B  7) 
Xenophon  (Memorabilia);   Plato  (Apology  of    Soc- 
rates).   DM.    (2)  10:30 

Mr.  W.  B.  Owen.     (B  2) 
Homer   (Iliad,    Books   I-III).      Review  of  Greek 
Grammar.    DM.    (1)  8:30 

Intended  for  students  entering  with  Greek  (1) 
and  (2)  only.  This  course  will  not  be  counted 
as  one  of  the  three  required  Majors  in  Greek. 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mr.  Owen. 
Lysias  (Selected  Orations)  and    Isocrates    (Pane- 
gyricus).    4.    DM.  9:30;  B  2 

Not  open  to  students  who  take  Course  2. 
Herodotus  (selections).    17.    DM.  8:30;  B  2 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE. 

B2-8. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Moore. 
Livy;  the  Writing  of  Latin.    M.    Second  Term.   (6) 

9:30 
Horace  (Odes).    M.    Second  Term.    (7)  10:30 

Mr.  Walker. 

Cicero  (de  Senectute);  the  Writing  of  Latin.    M. 

First  Term.    (4)  9:30 

Terence.    M.    First  Term.  (5)                           10:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Terence  (Phormio);  Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola);  the  Writing  of  Latin.    DM.    (5a)    9:30 
Horace  (Odes);    Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   DM.    (6a)  10:30 

Mr.  C.  H.  Moore. 
Cicero  (de  Senectute);     Livy  (Books  I   and  II); 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM.    (4a) 

8:30 
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Mr.  Walkeb. 
-Cicero   (de  Senectute);    Livy  (Books  I   and  II); 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM.    (4b) 

9:30 
M:icero  (Orations).    DM.    (1)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Cicero   ( de  Senectute ) ;    Livy  (Books  I   and  II) ; 
the  WriUng  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM.    (4c) 

9:30;  B  6. 
Horace   (Odes) ;    Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   DM.    (6b)  10:30 
Prerequisite :    Courses  4  and  5. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Moore. 
Cicero  (de  Senectute);     Livy  (Books  I   and  II); 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    DM.    (4d) 

8:30 
Terence  (Phormio) ;   Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;  the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    DM. 
(5b)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  4. 

Mr.*,Walker.    (B  7  and  8) 
Terence  (Phormio) ;    Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola)  ;    the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.   DM. 
(5c)  10:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  4. 
Virgil  (iEneid).    DM.    (2)  8:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  1. 
Open  only  to  students  in  the  course  in  Science. 

Mr.;Gordi8.    (B  8) 
Cicero    (Letters).       (Academic    College    elective 
course.)    DM.    (7)  10:30 

Open    to   students  who   have   completed    the 

required  three  majors  in  Latin. 

Courses  1,  %  and  3  (which  are  to  be  taken  in 
this  order)  are  open  only  to  students  in  the 
course  in  Science,  and  are  required  of  them. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  (which  are  to  be  taken  in 
this  order)  are  required  of  students  in  the 
courses  in  Arts  and  Letters. 

The  elective  Courses  7  and  8  are  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  Courses  4,  5,  and  6. 

Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Chandler. 
Cicero    (the   Tusculan    Disputations).    (Academic 
College  elective  course.)    8.    DM.      9:30;  B  5 
Open  to    students   who   have    completed    the 
required  three  majors  in  Latin. 


Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Terence  (Phormio);    Tacitus  (Grermania  and  Agri- 
cola);  the  Writing  of  Latin.    Section  1.    5d. 
DM.  10:30;  B6 

Prerequisite :    Course  4. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Moors. 
Cicero  (de  Senectute);    Livy   (Books  I   and   II); 
the  Writing  of  Latin.    4e.     DM.      8:30;  B 8 
Terence  (Phormio);   Tacitus  (Germania  and  Agri- 
cola);  the   Writing  of  Latin.    Section  2.    5e. 
DM.  9:30;  B8 

Prerequisite :    Course  4. 
Horace   (Odes);    Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   Section  1.    6c.    DM.  10:30;  B 8 
Prerequisite :    Course  5, 

Mr.  Walker. 
Horace   (Odes);    Wilkins'  Primer  of  Roman  Lit- 
erature.   Section  2.    6d.    DM.  9:30 ;  B  7 
Prerequisite :    Course  5, 
Selections  from  Grid,  Horace,  Catullus,  and  Cicero's 
Letters.    3.    DM.                                  8:30;  B  7 
Prerequisite  :    Courses  1  and  2. 
Open  only  to  students  in  the  course  of  Science. 


XUI.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 

B   12-16. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Mr.  Rowland. 

French.    Chardenars  Grammar  and  Enapp's  Read- 
ings.   DM.  8:30 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 

Elementary  French.    DM.    (1)  11:30 

Mr.  Rowland. 

ElemenUry  French.    DM.    (1)  10:30 

Miss  Wallace. 
Elementary  Spanish.    DM.    (23)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Bkrgeron. 

ElemenUry  French  (continued).    DM.    (2)       11:30 
Mr.  Rowland.    (B  12) 
ElemenUry  French  (continued).    DM.    (2)      10:30 
Elementary  Spanish  (continued).    Selections  from 
modern  dramatists  and  novelists.    DM.    (24) 

9:30 
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Db.  de  Poyxn-Bbllisle.    (B  15) 
Elementary  French.    DM.    (1) 
Spring  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
Elementary  French  (continued).    3. 


11:30 


DM. 
11:30;  B16 


Prerequisite :    French,  Course  2. 
Elementary  French  (beginning),    i.    DM. 

9:30;  B  16 


Dr.  db  Poten-Bbllisle. 
Elementary  French  (continued), 


Prerequisite  :    French,  Course  1. 


DM. 

11:30;  B12 


XIV.    THE  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITEBATURES. 
B  9-11. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Cutting. 
German  Lyrics.    DM.    (33)  10:30 

For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (2). 

Dr.  von  Klenze. 
Elementary  Course.    DMM.    (29)        8:30  and  11:30 
Required  of  all   Academic  College  students 
who  entered  without  German. 

Mr.  Mulfinger. 
Modem  Prose.    DM.    (31) 

For  students  who  have 
examination  in  German  (1). 


2K)0 
the  entrance 


Autumn  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Cutting. 
Elementary  Course.    DMM.    (29)         8:30  and  3 KX) 
For  students  who  enter  without  German. 

Assistant  Professor  Schmidt- Wartenberg. 
Modem  Prose.    DM.    (31)  8:30 

For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (1). 

Mr.  Wood. 
Intermediate  Course.    DM.    (30)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Coiprse  (29)  or  its  equivalent. 

Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Cutting.    (B  9) 
Early  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.    DM.    (34)     8:30 
For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  (1)  and  (2). 
Prerequisite :  Course  (31)  or  its  equivalent. 


Mr.  Mulfinger.    (B  10) 
Elementary  Course.  DMM.  (29)  8:30  and  3:00 

For  students  who  enter  without  German. 
Intermediate  Course.    DM.    (30)  11:30 

Prerequisite :  Course  (29)  or  its  equivalent. 

Spring  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Schmidt-Wartenbebo. 
Elementary  Course.    29.    DMM. 

8:30  and  3:00;  BIO 
For  students  who  enter  without  German. 

Db.  von  Klenze. 
Modern  Historical  Prose.    Substitute  for  course 
35.    I>M.  10:30;  B9 

For  students  who  have  passed  the  entrance 
examination  in  German  x  and  2. 

Mb.  Wood. 
Intermediate  Course.    30.    DM.  8:30;  B9 

Prerequisite :  Course  (29)  or  its  equivalent. 


XV.    THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE    AND    LITERATURE, 
AND   RHETORIC. 

D  8-10. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Professob  L.  a.  Shbbman. 
Studies  in  the  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare.    DM. 
(1) 
Mb.  Hebbick. 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.    DM.    (1) 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Academic  Col- 
leges. Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(lA)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes,  and 
exercises  for  one  Quarter.  2:00. 

Daily  Themes.    DM.    (7) 
Mb.  Lovett. 
English  Literature.    A  course  in  the  study  of  Mas- 
terpieces :    Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  Swift, 
Scott,  Browning,  Tennyson.    2  MM.    First  and 
Second  Terms.    (10) 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Tolman  and  Miss  Reynolds. 
English  Literature.    DM.    (10) 
Prerequisite  :   Course  (1  A). 
Required  of  all  Academic  College  students. 

Section  a,  10:30 
Section  b,   2:00 
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MsssRS.  Herriok,  Lovett,  and  Lewis. 
Rhetoric  and  English    Composition.  DM.    (1) 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Academic  Col- 
leges. Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(lA)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes, 
and  exercises  for  one  Quarter. 

Section  a,  10:30 
Section  b,  11:30 
Section  c,    2:00 
(IC)  Twelve  papers  of  a  minimum  length  of 
400  words  are  required  of  each  student  during 
the  last  three  Quarters  of  his  course  in  the  Aca- 
demic Colleges.  Consultation  Wednesdays,  1 :  30. 
Material  for  such  papers  should  be  obtained 
from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments. 
Lectures  in  English  Composition,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  will  be  given  at  intervals. 
Consultation  with  the  instructors  is  required. 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused  from 
Course  IC-l 

Mr.  Lovett. 
English  Composition.    DM.    (2)  8:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  (lA)  and  (IB). 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused 
from  IC] 

Winter  Quarter, 

AsBooiATE  Professor  McClintogk. 

Shakespeare ;  the  Interpretation  of  Representative 
Plays.    DM.    (42A)  10:30 

Pterequisite :    Course  (10). 

Assistant  Professor  Blaokburn. 
"     History  of  the  English  Language.    DM.    (55)    2:00 
Prerequisite :    Course  (10). 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman  and  Miss  Reynolds. 

English  Literature.    DM.    (10,  repeated). 

Section  a.  8:30 

Section  b.  9:30 

Required  of  all  Academic  College  students. 

Prerequisite :    Course  (lA). 

Messrs.  Herrick,  Lovett,  and  Lewis. 
Rhetoric    and    English    Composition.     DM.     (1) 
Required  of   all    students  of    the  Academic 
Colleges.    Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(lA)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes 
and  exercises  for  one  Quarter.  3: 00 


(IB)  Themes  to  follow  (lA)  for  two  Quarters. 
Attendance  at  consultation  hours  required : 

Tuesdays,  1:30 


(IC)  Twelve  papers  of  a  minimum  length  of  400 
words  are  required  of  each  student  during  the 
last  three  Quarters  of  his  course  in  the  Aca- 
demic Colleges. 

Material  for  such  papers  should  be  obtained 
from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments. 
Lectures  in  Elnglish  Composition,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  will  be  given  at  inter- 
vals. Consultation  with  the  instructors  is 
required.  Thursdays,  1:30.  [Students  who 
elect  Course  2  are  excused  from  Course  IC] 

Spring  Quarter, 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 

English  Literature    (repeated).    lo.     DM. 

10:30;  D8 
Required  of  all  Academic  College  students. 
Prerequisite:    Course  (lA), 

Messrs.  Herrick,  Lovett,  and  Lewis. 
Rhetoric  and  English  Composition,    i.    DM. 

Required  of  all  students  of  the  Academic  Col- 
leges. Course  (1)  must  be  taken  immediately 
after  entrance. 

(lA)  Class-room  instruction,  short  themes,  and 
exercises  for  one  Quarter.  2:00 ;  D  8 

(IB)  continued.  Themes  to  follow  (lA)  for 
two  Quarters.  Attendance  at  consultation  hours 
required.    Tuesdays,  1:30. 


(IC)  Twelve  papers  of  a  minimum  length  of  400 
words  are  required  of  each  student  during  the 
last  three  Quarters  of  his  course  in  the  Aca- 
demic Colleges. 

Material  for  such  papers  should  be  obtained 
from  the  student's  work  in  other  departments. 
Lectures  in  English  Composition,  at  which  at- 
tendance is  voluntary,  will  be  given  at  intervals. 
Consultation  with  the  instructors  is  required. 
Thursdays,  1:30.  [Students  who  elect  Course  2 
are  excused  from  Course  IC] 

Mr.  Lewis. 
English  Composition  (repeated).  2.  DM.    8:30;  Dl 
Prerequisite:   Courses  (lA)  and  {IB). 
[Students  who  elect  Course  2  are  excused  from 
Course  IC] 
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XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

A.  Old  Testament. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Db.  Kent. 

OuUine  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (A29)         11:30 

Winter  Quarter. 

Dr.  Kent.    (D  16) 

The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period.    M. 

let  Term.    (18)  2:00 

Isaiah  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (12)  2:00 

Spring  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Price. 

The  Book  of  Jeremiah.    37b.    M.    2d  Term. 

2:00;  D  11 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Mesopotamian  Geography.    53.    M.   2d  Term. 

2:00;  D  13 
Mesopotamian  Life.    54.    M.    Ist  Term. 

2: 00 ;  D  13 

B.  New  Testament. 
Summer  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

The  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.    M.    2d  Term.    (B 15)  8:30 

Mr.  Votaw. 

The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    Ist  Term.    (B 10)       9:30 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Votaw. 

The  Founding  of  the  Christian  Church.   DM.   (B4) 

11:30 
Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Mathews.    (D  15) 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    DM.    (B7) 


9:30 


xvn.  mathematics. 

R  35-40  and  C 
Summer  Quarter. 
Mr.  Slaught. 

Plane  Trigonometry.    Ist  Term.    M.    (3)  7:30 

Mr.  Smith. 

Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    Advanced  course.    DM. 


(6) 


8:30 


Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.    First  Course. 
1st  Term.    M.    (6A)  1:45 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Required  Mathematics. 

Two  consecutive  doable  minors  of  mathematics  are  required 
of  every  student  in  the  first  year  of  residence.  The  subjects 
are,  in  order :  Plane  trigonometry,  the  element*  of  the  analvtic 
geometry  of  the  conic  eectione,  and  the  elementary  theory  of  finite 
and  infinite  algel>raie  and  trigonometric  aeries. 

This  course  will  be  ^ven  in  1894-95  in  seven  sections :  Course 
1,  sections  la,  1&,  Ic,  Id,  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  Quar- 
ters ;  Course  2,  sections  2a,  26,  2c,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters. 

Students  wishing  to  study  Chemistry  or  Physics  or  to  elect 
Culture  Calculue  (Course  5)  should  enter  section  la,  1&,  Ic,  or  Id. 

If  students  are  allowed  to  matriculate  with  entrance  condi- 
tions in  mathematics,  they  are  expected  to  remove  these  condi- 
tions at  the  next  regular  entrance  examination,  and,  until  thi» 
has  been  done,  they  may  not  take  the  required  college  mathe- 
matics. 

The  classes  in  Required  Mathematics  meet  in  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  in  rooms  advertised  from  quarter  to  quarter  on  the  gen- 
eral bulletin  boards  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  and  on  the  depart- 
mental bulletin  board  in  R  37. 

Academic  College  ElectiTes  in  Mathematics. 

Courses  (5),  Culture  Calculue  (Double  Minor,  Spring  Quar- 
ter) and  (4)  Analytics  and  Calculus  (three  consecutive  Double 
Minors).  Students  intending  to  specialise  in  Mathematics,  in 
Astronomy,  or  in  Physics  should  arrange  their  work  so  as  ta 
take  Analytics  and  Calculus  in  their  second  year  of  residence. 

Dr.  Boyd. 
Analytics  and  Calculus.    DM.    (4) 

Academic  College  Elective,  To  be  continued 
through  three  quarters.  FHrst  quarter:  Casey's 
Treatise  on  Conic  Sections.  With  fortnightly 
Colloquium, 

Section  4a.  11:30 

Section  46.  10:30 

Required  Mathematics.    Section  la;  first  quarter* 

DM.    (la)  8:30 

Dr.  Hancock. 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  1&;    first  quarter. 

DM.    (16)  9:30 

Required  Mathematics.  Section  Ic;  first  quarter. 

DM.     (Ic)  10:30 

Mr.  Dickson. 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  Id;  first  quarter. 
(Id)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Dr.  Boyd. 
Analytics  and  Calculus.  Academic  College  Elective. 
To  be  continued  through  three  quarters.   Second 
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quarter:  Todhunter's  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,    With  fortnightly  Colloquium,    DM. 

(4) 

Section  4a.  11:30 

Section  46.  10:30 
Required  Mathematics.  Section  la;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (la)  8:30 
Db.  Hancock. 
Required  Mathematics.  Section  16;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (15)  9:30 
Required  Mathematics.  Section  Ic;  second  quar- 
ter.   DM.  (ic)  10:30 
Mb.  Smith. 
Required  Mathematics.  Section  Id;  second  quar- 
ter. DM.  (Id)  11:30 
Mb.  Gillespie. 
Required  Mathematics.  Section  2a;  first  quarter. 
DM.    (2a)  8:30 
Mb.  Slauoht. 
Required  Mathematics.  Section  26;  first  quarter. 
DM.    (25)  11:30 
Mb.  Bbown. 
Required  Mathematics.  Section  2c;  first  quarter. 
DM.    (2c)  2:00 
Spring  Quarter, 
Db.  Young. 

Culture  Calculus:  Introduction  to  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  This  Academic  College 
Elective  is  general  and  summary,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  give  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  study 
Mathematics  further  an  idea  of  this  important 
instrument  of  mathematical  thought.    5.    DM. 

9:30;  D  15 
Prerequisite :  Required  Mathematics, 
Db.  Boyd. 
Analytics  and  Calculus.  Academic  College  Elect- 
ive, To  be  continued  through  three  quarters. 
Third  quarter:  Todhunter's  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  With  fortnightly  Colloquium, 
4.    DM.  R36 

Section  4a.  11:30 

Section  45.  10:30 

Db.  Hancock. 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  2a;  second  quar- 
ter.    2a.    DM.  8:30;  C  13 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  25;  second  quar- 
ter.   2b.    DM.  9:30;  B  9 
Mb.  Rothbock. 
Required  Mathematics.    Section  2c;  second  quar- 
ter.   2c.   DM.                                      11:30;  BIO 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
R. 
Summer  Quarter, 
Associate  Pbofessob  Stbatton. 
General  Physics.    5  hrs.  a  week.    DM.    (5)        8:30 
Prerequisite :    Plane  Trigonometry. 
Mb.  Hobbs. 
Laboratory  Practice.    10  hrs.  a  week.    DM.      2:00 
Prerequisite :    First  Quarter  of  (5). 

Winter  Quarter, 

Associate  Pbofessob  Stbatton. 
General  Physics.    DM.    (5) 

Lectures,  Tuesday-Saturday,  9:30 
Prerequisite :    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Wadswobth. 
Laboratory  Practice.    (General).    DM.    (6) 

Tuesday-Saturday,  10:30-12:30 
Prerequisite :    First  Quarter  of  (5) 

Spring  Quarter, 

Associate  Pbofessob  Stbatton. 

General  Physics.    5.    DM. 

Tuesday-Saturday,  8:30;  R  32 
Prerequisite :    Plane  Trigonometry, 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Wadswobth. 
Laboratory  Practice.    (General).    6.    DM. 

Sec.  A.  9:30-11:30,  Sec.  B.  1:30-3:30;  R41 
Prerequisite  :    First  Quarter  of  (5). 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 

K. 

Laboratory  Fees,  see  (Ogden)  Graduate  School. 

Summer  Quarter, 
Db.  Stibglitz. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    DMM.    (2)    Mon- 
day-Thursday at  11:30.    Laboratory  work  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  2:00-5:00. 
Prerequisite :      Academic    College    course    in 
Physics,  including  laboratory  work. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Assistant  Pbofessob  Smith. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry.   Introductory  course. 

DM.     (1)      First    Term,    Monday,    Tuesday, 

Wednesday,     Thursday,    and     Friday,    11:30. 

Second  Term,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
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day,    11:30;    Laboratory,   Monday  and   Tues- 
day, 2:00-5:00. 

Prerequisite :    See  Course  2,  Summer  Quarter. 
A  continuous  course  through  three  quarters. 

general  Chemistry.    Chiefly  laboratory  work.    M. 
(3)    Second  Term. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  2:00-5:00 

Winter  (Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Introductory  course. 
DM.     (1  continued)     Monday,   Tuesday,    and 
Wednesday,  at  11:30,  and  Laboratory,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  2: 00-5: 00. 
Prerequisite  :    Course  1  in  First  Quarter. 

General  Chemistry.    Chiefly  laboratory  work.    DM. 


(3) 


Spring  Quarter  Revised, 


Assistant  Professor  Smith. 

General  Inorg^anic  Chemistry.  Introductory  course. 
I  (concluded).  DM.  11:30  and  2:00-5: 00;  K  20 
Prerequisite :  Course  1  in  First  and  Second 
Quarters. 

•General  Chemistry.  Chiefly  laboratory  work.  3. 
DM.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2: 00-500 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
W  2d  floor. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Professor  Salisbury. 
Physiography.    DM.    (1) 

Winter  Quarter. 


Mh.  KCmmel. 
Physiography.    DM. 


(1,  repeated). 


9:30 


9:30 


XXII.    ZOOLOGY. 

K. 

Laboratory  Fees,  see  Ogden  (Graduate)  School. 

Summer  Quarter. 


Dr.  Jordan. 
General  Biology.    DM.    (19) 
Prerequisites :     Elementary 
Physics. 


Chemistry 


9:30 
and 


Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Jordan. 

General  Biology.    DM.    (13) 
Prerequisites :     Elementary 
Physics. 
Laboratory  work,  2:00-5:00. 


Chemistry 


9:30 
and 


Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Jordan.    (K  U) 

General  Biology  (continued).    DM.    (15) 
Prerequisites :      Elementary    Chemistry 
Physics. 
Laboratory  work,  2:00-5:00. 


9:30 
and 


XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 

R34. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Dr.  Linglb. 

Introductory  Physiology.    DM.    (5) 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Dr.  Lingle. 

Introductory  Physiology  (repeated).    DM.    (5)   2:00 


XXVI.    PALEONTOLOGY. 
W  3d  floor. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
AssisTAirr  Professor  Baur. 
Outlines  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  and  Paleontology. 
M.    2hrs.  aweek.    (1)  11:30 

Prerequisite :    Elementary  2iOdlogy. 


XXVII.    BOTANY. 
W  3d  floor. 


Summer  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clarke. 
Elementary  Practical  Botany.    DM,  MM,  or  DMM 


(7) 
Mr.  Clarke 


Spring  Quarter. 


Elementary  Practical  Botany  (repeated).    9.     DM. 

Lectures  2  hours.  Laboratory  6  hours  a  week. 

Four  sessions  a  week,  8:30-10:30 

Field  excursions  weekly,  optional  with  members 

of  the  class.   Open  to  the  University  Colleges. 
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XXVin.    ELOCUTION. 
K  Theatre. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Mb.  Clabk. 
Theory  and  Practice.    One  hour  a  week  during  the 
year.    6  Bections.    Required  of  students  in  2d 
year  of  Academic  College.    (1) 

Monday  and  Saturday,  8:30,  9:30,  and  10:30 

Advanced  Elocution.  3  hrs.  a  week.  M.  (2)  Open 
to  the  University  Colleges  and  to  students  who 
have  completed  elsewhere  work  equivalent  to 
Course  1. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  11:30 

Winter  Quarter. 
Mb.  Clabk. 
Theory  and  Practice  (continued).    6  sections.    One 
hour  a  week.    (1) 

Monday  and  Saturday,  8:30,  9:30, 10:30. 
A  new  section  will  be  formed  meeting  at  11:30 
Monday,  for  those  who  have  not  yet   begun 
Course  1. 
See  Autumn  Quarter. 

Original  Oratoric  Composition   and    Extempora- 
neous Speech.    M.    IstTerm.    (3)  11:30 
Prerequisites :    1  and  2. 


Mb.  Clabk. 


Spring  Quarter, 


Theory  and  Practice  (continued), 
hour  a  week.    i. 
See  Autumn  Quarter. 


6  sections.    One 


Reading  Aloud.    3  hours  a  week.    4.    M. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  4:00 

Dramatic  Reading.    5.    M. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  3:00 


XXIX.    PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Class  Work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  all 
undergraduate  students  not  excused  on  account  of 
physical  disability,  during  four  half-hours  a  week. 
Six  Quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required 
of  Academic  College  students  and  four  Quarters  of 
University  College  students.  Students  taking  an 
excessive  number  of  cuts  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  University  work  until  they  shall  conform 
to  the  requirements.  Students  are  given  choice  of 
hour  and  course.  Courses  are  offered  in  prescriptive 
work,  general  class  drills,  and  athletic  training.  E^ch 
course  is  so  arranged  that  those  who  take  part  in  it 
receive  work  which  tends  to  symmetrical  develop- 
ment. 

Students  will  select  their  period  for  class  work  from 
the  following:  Men  — 8:45,  9:i5,  10:45,  11:45  AM.; 
5:15  PJd.  Women--9:45  AJii.,  11:45  A.M.,  2:15 
and  3  :  15  P.M.  Training  for  any  of  the  University 
Athletic  Teams  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
gymnasium  work. 

A  period  lasts  one-half  hour  and  comes  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 
Bulletins  containing  appointments  for  physical  exami- 
nation and  departmental  communications  will  be- 
posted. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIVINITY 

SCHOOL. 

JULY  i,  1894,  TO  JULY  1,  1895, 


NoTB.— The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  coarses  to  be  giyen  in  the  Divinity  School  from  July  1, 1894,  to  July  1, 1896. 
For  a  complete  description  of  the  courses  consult  the  AnnuaIj  Rboistbb,  the  Divxnitt  School  Cibcular  of  Information, 
and  the  Depabtment  Proobammbs.  

SpECiAii  Notice  fob  the  Spbing  Quarter.— The  number  of  each  Course  in  the  Register  is  printed  in  bold-face  type  fol- 
lowin«r  immediately  upon  the  title  of  the  Course. 

The  hour  and  place  of  the  exercises  are  indicated  after  the  course. 


Abbreviations.— A,  B,  C,  D,  refer  to  the  floors  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  beginning  with  the  ground  floor  as  A.    The  rooms  are 
numbered. 

The  abbreyiations  used  in  the  description  of  the  courses  are :   M-Minor,  DM-Double  Minor,  MM-Major,  DMM-Double  Major. 


REQI8TBATI0N.— Students  in  residence  mtut  register  for  tha  Spring  Quarter  on  or  before  March  8;  the  registration  card 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean,  The  student  toillt  (1)  write  upon  the  card  the  title  and  number  of  tJ^e  courses  which  tie  desires  to 
take;  (2)  secure  the  signatures  of  the  instructors  giving  these  courses  together  with  the  endorsement  of  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the 
department  in  which  his  principal  work  is  done;  (3)  deposit  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Dean,  and  {4)  receive  from  the  Dean  a  clcus- 
ticket. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  or  resuming  toork  after  an  absence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  must  register  on  or 
before  April  1, 

BegistraHon  after  these  dates  may  be  secured  only  (i)  by  spedal  permission  granted  by  the  Dean,  and  (a)  after  the  payment  of 
a  special  fee  of  flye  dollars. 


THE    GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


XLI.    OLD    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE    AND    INTER- 
PRETATION. 

D.  12-16. 

Departments  XLI  and  VIII  are  identical.     The 
courses  offered  in  XLI  are  the  same  as  those  in  VIII. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

BookofHosea.    DM.    (24)  7:30 

The  Arabic  Language.      The  Earlier  Suras.     M. 

1st  Term.    (86)         ♦  10:30 


Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar.     M.    2d  Term. 


Professor  Bubnham. 

Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar— Syntax.       M. 
Term.    (95) 

The  Psalter.    M.    1st  Term.    (22a) 
Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Crandall. 

Hebrew  Language.    MM.    2d  Term.    (3) 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

Hebrew  Language.    MM.    1st  Term.    (2) 


(94) 
9:30 

Ist 

9:30 

10:30 

8:30 


Deuteronomy,  and  Hebrew  Syntax. 

(9) 


8:30  and  11:30 

M.    1st  Term. 

9:30 


Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 

Relations  of  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and  Egyptian  His- 
tory.   DM.    (36)  3:00 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Early  Assyrian  Historical    Inscriptions.     M.    1st 
Term.    (73)  9:30 

Assyrian  Language.    M.    1st  Term.    (71)         10:30 

Assyrian  Language.  MM.    2d  Term.  2:00-4:00 

The  Book  of  Proverbs. 

Micah.    M.    1st  Term. 
Dr.  Crandall. 

Historical  Hebrew.    M. 


M.    2d  Term.    (27)       9:30 
(21)  10:30 

2d  Term.    (5)  9:30 


Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 
Books  of  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jonah.      DM. 
(42)  7:30 

EarUer  Suras  of  the  Kuran.    DM.    (87)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.   DM.  (102)  Wednesday,  2:00-4:00 
Professor  Hirsoh. 
General  Introduction  to  Rabbinical  Literature.    M. 
1st  Term.    (55)  2:00 

Mishnah.    M.    2d  Term.    (56)  2:00 
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Associate  Professor  Price. 
Special  Introduction  to  Prophetic    Books.      DM. 
(38)  Tuesday  and  Thursday  2: 00-4:00 

The  Book  of  Kings  (Sight  reading). 

Mondays  and  Wednesdays  2:00-4:00 

Associate  Professof  Goodspeed. 

Begfinnings  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (30)  2:00 

History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Persian  Empire.  DM. 

(34)  4:00 

Earliest  Historical  Religions.     DM.    (49)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 

Beginners'  Syriac.    DM.    (68)  2:00 

Assyrian  Language.    DM.    (72)  3:00 

Later  Historical  Inscriptions.    DM.  (74)           4:00 

Dr.  Crandall. 

Books  of  Chronicles.  11:30 

Dr.  Kent. 

Outline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (29)  11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Harper.    (D  15) 

Early  Old  Testament  Traditions.    DM.     (47)    7:30 

Arabic    History,    Geography,    and    Commentary. 

DM.    (91)  8:30 

Semitic  Seminar.  DM.  (102)  Wednesday,  2:00-4:00 

Professor  Hirsch.    (D  13) 
Talmud.    M.    1st  Term.    (57)  2:00 

Selected  Readings  from  Arabic  Authors,  using 
Dieterici's  Ahhandlungen  der  Ichwdn  es  Safd 
(Leipzig,  1884-86). 

Associate  Professor  Price.     (D  15) 
Special  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetical 
Books.    M.    1st  Term.    (41)  2:00 

Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (40)  3:00 

Biblical  Aramaic.    M.    2d  Term.    (66)  2:00 

Hebrew  Lexicography.    (Seminar.)    DM.    (96) 

Time  to  be  arranged 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed.    (D  16) 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy.    DM.    (32)   2:00 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Religion.    DM.    (50)     3:00 

Associate  Professor  Harper.    (D  13) 

Advanced  Syriac.    DM.    (69)  9:30 

Selected   Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions.  DM. 

(75)  10:30 


Dr.  Crandall.    (D  16)  • 
Deuteronomy  (Sight  reading).    1st  Term.    }^.    (8) 

8:30 
Jeremiah  (Sight  reading).  2d  Term.  3^.  (14)  8:30 

Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Harper. 
Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.    48.      DM. 

7:30;  D  15 
Semitic  Seminar.    102.    DM. 

Saturday,  7:30-9:30 ;  D  15 

Head  Professor  Harper  and  Dr.  Grand  all. 
Beg^inning  Hebrew,    i.    MM.    1st  Term. 

8:30and2:00;  D15 

Books  of  Samuel.    4.    MM.    2d  Term. 

8:30  and  2:00;  D  15 

Professor  Hirsch. 
Targum.    1st  Term.    67.    M.  9:30;  D 13 

Talmud  (Jerusalemic).    59-    I>M.  10:30;  D  13 

Arabic:  Thousand  and  One  Nights.     90.    DM. 

10:30;  D  13 
Associate  Professor  Price. 
The  Psalter.    26.    DM.  3:00;  D 15 

History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Old  Testament 
Interpretation.    (Seminar.)    46.    DM. 

4:00:  D  15 

Jeremiah  (in  English).    37b.    M.    2d  Term. 

2:00;  D  11 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed. 
Exilic  and  Post-Exilic  History  of  Israel.    33.   DM. 

2:00;  D  16 

Islam.    92.    DM.  3:00;  D 16 

Associate  Professor  Harp^. 
Mesopotamian  Life.  54.  M.  1st  Term.      2:00  ;  D  13 
Mesopotamian  Geography.    53.    M.    2d  Term. 

2:00;  D  13 

Assyrian  Letters.    78.    DM.  3:00;  D 13 

Selected   Assyrian   Historical   Inscriptions.     75b. 
DM,  4:00;  D  13 

Dr.  Kent. 
Books  of  Kings.    6.    M.    Ist  Term.       10:30  ;  D  16 
Isaiah  i-zxzix.     11.    M.    2d  Term.        10:30;  D 16 

Mb.  Breasted. 
Elementary  Egyptian.     106.    DM.         11:30;  D  15 
History  of  Egypt.    118.    DM.  10: 30 ;  D  15 
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"UAl,    NEW    TESTAMENT    LITERATURE    AND 
INTERPRETATION. 

D  12. 

The  Departments  XLII  and  IX  are  identical.    The 
courses  offered  in  XLII  are  the  same  as  those  in  IX. 

Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (31) 

9:30 
Dr.  Arnolt. 

New  Testament  Syntax:  Noun,  Pronoun,  and 
Prepositions.    M.    2d  Term.    (3)  7:30 

Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  M.  2d 
Term.    (30)  8:30 

New  Testament  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Part  II.  The  Epistles.  M.  Ist  Term. 
(41)  7:30 

Prerequisites:    Courses   1  (or  2),  25  (or  27) 
and  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

fLife  of  Paul  and  Introduction  to  Pauline  Epistles. 
DM.    (20)  9:30 

Prerequisite :    Course  1  or  2. 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
t  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
DM.    (10)  9:30-11:30 

Db.  Arnolt. 
Josephus.    M.    1st  Term.    (49)  8:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Hkad  Professor  Burton.    (D  15) 
fNew  Testament  Greek.    DM.    (1)  11:30 

Epistle  to  the  Romans.    DM.    (33)  10:30 

Prerequisites :  Courses  1  (or  2),  25  (or  27),  and  20. 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (31). 
Associate  Professor  Mathews.    (D  15) 
t  Gospel  of  Luke :   a  Study  in  Historical  Criticism 
and  Interpretation.   A  Seminar.  DM.  (27)  4:00 
Historical  Study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    DM.    (12) 
See  also  under  XLIII. 
Dr.  Arnolt.    (D  16) 
Septuagint.    Rapid    reading  of  selected    portions. 
DM.    (44)  8:30 

Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  DM.  (8) 

9:30 


Spring  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    i8.     DM. 
See  also  under  XLIII.  3:  00;  D  11 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 

The  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  and 

its    History  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Period.     57.. 

*  DM.  10:30;  D2 

Dr.  Arnolt. 

Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius.    55.    DM. 

8:30;  Die 

Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the   Hebrews,  the 
General  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation.  21.  DM. 

9:30;  Did 
Mr.  Votaw. 

t  Rapid  Translation  and    Interpretation  of   Paul's 
Episties.    4.    DM.  11:30:  D IG 

fStadente  in  the  (Graduate  Divinity  School  are  required  to 
take  Coursee  1  (or  2)  and  10  in  the  first  year,  and  in  addition  one 
of  the  following :  4,  20,  27, 18  (History  of  the  Apostolic  Chnrch, 
Professor  Mathews),  and  25  (Gospel  of  Matthew,  Head  Professor 
Barton)  within  the  first  two  years. 


XLIII.    BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

D  11-16. 

A.   Old  Testament. 

Autumn  Quarter, 

Hbad  Professor  Harper. 

The  Minor  Prophets.    DM.    (A.  24)  7:30 

Associate  Professor  Price.    (D  15) 

Special  Introduction  to  the  Prophetic  Books.    DM. 
(A.  38)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 

Head  Professor  Harper.    (D  15) 
Form  and  Contents  of  Early  Old  Testament  Tradi- 
tions.   DM.    (A.  47)  7:30 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
Messianic  Prophecy.    DM.    (A.  40)  3:00 

Spring  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Harper. 

Old  Testament  Institutions  and  Laws.    A.  48.  DM 

7:30;  D  15 
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B.    New  Tbbtaiient. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Head  Professor  Burton. 
Theology  of  the    Synoptic  Gospels.     A  Seminar. 
DM.    (B.l)  10:30 

Prerequisites :    XT.JI.  1  or  2 ;  and  25  or  27. 

Spring  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Burton. 

Theology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  A  Semi- 
nar. B.6.  DM.  4:00;  D  11 
Prerequisite :    XLII.  33, 

Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
Sociological  Ideas  of  the  Gospels  Ezegetically  In- 
vestigated.   B.3.    DM.orDMM. 

11:30  and  2:00;  D2 
Prerequisite :    XLII.  lor  2;  and  25  or  27. 


XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
D2-7. 
Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Northrup.    (D  2) 
Soteriology.     DM.    (4)  11:30 

Prerequisites:    Theology   Proper  and  Anthro- 
pology. 

Required  of  students  who  have  been  two  years 
in  the  School. 
Seminar  in  Christology.    DMM.    (8a) 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  3:00-5:00 

Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Northrup. 
Seminar  in  Christology.    8b.    DMM. 

Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  3:00-5:00;  D  2 
Associate  Professor  Foster. 
Apologetics.    I.    DM.  9: 30 ;  D  2 

Required  of  First  Year  Students. 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
D2-7. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbebt. 
The  Early  Church  from  Constantine  to  Theodosius. 
DM.    (2)  8:30 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  Plymouth  Colony.    DM. 
(32)  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

Prior  to  Constantine,  A.D.  30-311.    DM.   (1)    10:30 


Assistant  Professor  Mongrief. 
Preparation  in  England  and  Bohemia  for  the  Refor- 
mation.   DM.    (9)  10:30 
The  French  Reformation.    DM.    (15)               11:30 
Winter  Quarter 
Head  Professor  Hulbert.    (D  6) 
The  Puritan  Fathers  and  the  New  England  The- 
ocracy.   DM.    (33)  9:30 

Associate  Professor  Johnson.    (D  11) 
The  German  Reformation.     DM.    (11)  11:30 

Assistant  Professor  Moncrief.    (D  6) 
Forerunners  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy.    DM.   (10) 

10:30 
Spring  Quarter. 

Head  Professor  Hulbert. 
The  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virg^a.  34. 
M.    IstTerm.  9:30;  DG 

Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

The  Swiss  Reformation.  13.  DM.  10:30;  Dll 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief. 

History  of  the  Church  from  Charles  the  Great  to 
Boniface  VIII.    4.    DM.  10:30;  D  6 


XX.VI.    HOMILETICS,  CHURCH  POLITY,  AND  PASTORAL 
DUTIES. 

D.2-7. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Plans  and  Sermons.    M.    (1)  2:00 

Homiletics.    DM.    (2)  3:00 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Pastoral  Duties.    M.    2d  Term.    (5)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson.    (D  7) 
Plans  and  Sermons.    M.    (1)  2:00 

Required  as  a  weekly  exercise  of  all  students  in 
the  Graduate  Divinity  School. 
History  of  Preaching.    DM.    (3)  3:00 

Church  Polity.    M.    IstTerm.    (4)  4:00 

Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence.    6.    DM. 

3:00;  D7 
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VI.    SOCIOLOGY. 

C  11. 
Autumn  Quarter, 
AssooiATB  Professor  Henderson. 

Organizations  for  Promoting  Social  Welfare.    DM. 
Seminar.    (14)  Tuesday,  4:00-6:00 

The  Family.    M.    IstTerm.    (18)  2:00 

Voluntary  Associations.    M.    2d  Term.    (19)     3:00 

Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity.    M. 
2d  Term.    (15)  2:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

Organizations  for  Promoting  Social  Welfare.    DM. 
Seminar.    (14)  Tuesday,  4:00-6:00 

Economical  and  Governmental  Agencies  for  Advanc- 
ing General  Welfare.   M.  Ist   Term.    (32)  2:00 

Social  Conditions  in  American  Rufal  Life.    M.    1st 
Term.    (31)  3:00 


Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and  Defectives. 

M(orMM).    2d  Term.    (16)  2:00 

Modern  Cities  and  Cooperation  of  their  Beneficent 
Forces.    M.    2d  Term.    (33)  3:00 


XXVIII.    ELOCUTION. 
K.    (Theatre) 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Advanced  Elocution.    3  hrs.  a  week.    M.  (2) 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  11:30 

Spring  Quarter, 
Mr.  Clark. 

Reading  Aloud.    3  hrs.  a  week.    4.    M. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  4:00 

Dramatic  Reading.    5.    M. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  at  3:00 


T^E   ENGLISH   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 

Associate  Professor  Harper. 
Mesopotamian  Life.    54.    M.    1st  Term. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
D  10-12. 

Courses  in  this  department  in  the  Graduate  School 
and  the  Colleges,  are  open  to  students  in  the  Divinity 
School. 

A.    Old  Testament. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

The  Minor  Prophets.    DM.    (A.  17)  4:00 

Dr.  Kent. 
Outline  of  Hebrew  History.    DM.    (A.  29)      11:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Dr.  Kent. 

The  Minor  Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 

M.    IstTerm.    (A.  18)  2:00 

Isaiah,  I-XXXIX.    M.    2d  Term.    (A.  12)  2:00 

Spring  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Price. 
The  Book  of  Jeremiah.    A.  37  b.    M.    2d  Term. 

2:00;  D  11 


2:00;  D  13 

Mesopotamian  Geography.    53    M.    2d  Term. 

2:00;  D  13 

B.    New  Testament. 
Summer  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Second  Group  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.    M.    2d  Term.    (B.  15)  8:30 

Mr.  Votaw. 
The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    1st  Term.    (B.  10)    9:30 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Mr.  Votaw. 
The    Founding   of    the    Christian    Church.    DM. 
(B.4)  11:30 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.    DM.    (B.  21)  10:30 

Winter  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Mathews. 
The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    DM.    (B.  7)  9:30 
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XLIV.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 
Autumn  Quarter, 

A8800IATX  PbOFESSOB  JOHlVSOIf.      (D  11) 

Soteriology.    DM.    (21) 


XLV.    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
Winter  Quarter, 
AssooiATB  Professor  Johnson.    (D  11) 

Prior  to  Constantine.    DM.    (1) 
Assistant  Professor  Moncrief.    (D  6) 
The  Great  Reformers.    DM.    (16a) 

Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Hulbert. 

From  Constantine  to  Theodosius.    3. 
Ist  Term. 


M. 


11:30 


10:30 


11:30 


8:30;  D6 


xLvi.  homiletics,  church  polity,  and  pastoral 

DUTIES. 
Autumn  Quarter, 

Associate  Professor  Johnson.    (D  11) 
Homiletics.    DM.    (6a)  3:00 


Spring  Quarter. 
Head  Professor  Anderson. 
Church  Polity  and  Pastoral  Duties.    4a.    DM. 

4:00;  D7 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

Sermons  and  Sermon-Plans.    7.    M.        9:30;  D  11 


VI.   SOCIOLOGY. 
C  11. 
Autumn  Quarter. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
The  FamUy.    M.     Ist  Term    (18)  2:00 

Social  Institutions  of  Organized  Christianity. 

M.    2d  Term.    (15)  2:00 

Winter  Quarter. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 
Social  Conditions  in  American  Rural  Life. 

M.    1st  Term.    (31)  3:00 

Social  Treatment  of  Dependents  and   Defectives. 

M.    2d  Term.    (16)  2:00 


THU  DAN O- NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


L.    OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND 
INTERPRETATION.    (DAN.-NOR.) 

Autumn  Quarter. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 
Biblical  Hermeneutics.    DM.    (10)  10:00 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 
DM.    (11)  11:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Qundersen. 
Sacred  .Geography  and  Biblical  Antiquities.    DM. 
(4)  10:00 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew.    M.    Ist  Term.    (9)  11:00 

The  Epistie  to  the  Galatians.    M.    2d  Term.    (5) 

11:00 
Spring  Quarter,    Revised. 
Assistant  Professor  Gundersen. 
Particular  Introduction.    2.    M.    1st  Term.      10:00 
The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    8.    M.     1st  Term. 

11:00 


LI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY.    (DAN.-NOR.) 
Autumn  Quarter, 
Professor  Jensen. 
Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Christian  Theology. 


M.    Ist  Term.    (1) 
Antecedents    of     Redemption.       M. 

(2) 

2:00 

Ist    Term. 

3:00 

Redemption  Itself.    M.    2d  Term.    (3) 

2:00 

Consequents    of    Redemption.       M. 

(4) 

Spring  Quarter. 
[r.  Broholm. 

2d    Term. 
3:00 

Pastoral  Duties.    6.    M.    1st  Term. 

2:00 

LU.   HOMILETICS  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES.  (DAN.-NOR.) 

Winter  Quarter. 
Mr.  Broholm. 
Theory  of  Preaching.    M.    1st  T6rm.    (1)         2:00 
Sermonising  and  Preaching.  M.  2d  Term.  (2)    2:00 
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Lin.    CHURCH  HISTORY.   (DAN.-NOR.) 

Winter  Quarter, 
Mb.  Bboholm. 

The  Early  Church.    M.    1st  Term.    (1) 
The  Mediaeval  Church.    M.    2d  Term.    (2) 


Spring  Quarter. 


4:00 
4:00 


Mb.  Bboholm. 


The  Modern  Church.    3.    M.    let  Term. 


4:00 


THIS    SWEDISH   THEOLOGICAL    SEMINARY. 


L.V. 


OLD  AND  NEW   TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND 
INTERPRETATION.    (SWEDISH) 


Autumn  Quarter, 

A88ISTAI7T  PrOFESSOB  MoBTEN. 

The  Gospel  of  John.    M.    Ist  Term.    (1)  10:00 

Sacred  Geography  and  Antiquities.    M.    Ist  Term. 


(2) 
Biblicallntrodnction.    MM.    2d  Term.    (3) 

Spring  Quarter, 

A8SISTA19T  PbOFESSOB  MoBTEN. 

Hermeneutics.    4.    M.    1st  Term. 


11:00 
10:00 


10:00 


IjVI.    SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIES. 
(SWEDISH) 

Autumn  Quarter, 
Professob  Lagebgben. 

The     Doctrine    of    Redemption    and    Salvation. 

MM.    1st  Term.    (4)  3:00 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  and  the  Last  Things. 

MM.    2d  Term.    (5)  3:00 

Winter  Quarter, 
Professob  Laqeboben. 
Introduction  to  the  Christian  Theology.    MM.    let 
Term.    (1)  2:00 


The  Bible  a  Revelation  from  God.  M  2d  Term.    (2) 

3:00 
Symbolics.    M.    1st  Term.    (6)  4:00 

Christian  Ethics.    M.    2d  Term.    (7)  4:00 


Spring  Quarter, 
Pbofessob  Laobbgben. 
The  Doctrine  of  God.    3.    M.   Ist  Term. 
Pastoral  Duties.    8.    M.    1st  Term. 


3:00 
4:00 


LVII.    CHURCH  HISTORY.    (SWEDISH) 
Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Sandell. 
Modem  Church  History.   DM.    (2) 
Spring  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Samdell. 
American  Church  History,  x.  M.  1st  Term       11:00 


11-00 


LYIU.    HOMILETICS.    (SWEDISH) 
Winter  Quarter, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Sandbll. 
Theoretical  HomUetics.    M.    1st  Term.    (1)     10:00 
Practical  Homiletics.    M.    2d  Term.    (2)         10:00 
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Note.— It  has  been  decided  to  pnblish  in  the  Quartbrlt  Calendar  brief  abstracta  of  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Union,  the  Philological  Society,  and  the  Departmental  Clubs.  The  presiding  officers  of  these  associations  are  requested  to 
announce  this  decision  at  the  meetings  of  their  club ;  and  the  secretaries  are  expected  to  send  at  their  earliest  oonyenience,  to 
the  Recorder's  office,  a  report  containing :  (1)  Date  of  regular  meeting  of  the  Club,  and  (2)  List  of  officers  elected  for  the  current 
year.  It  shall  also  be  the  Secretary's  duty  to  furnish  to  the  Recorder  the  titles  of  articles  to  be  presented  to  the  Clubs  at  their 
next  meeting,  and  to  see  that  brief  abstracts  of  these  communications  are  sent  to  the  Recorder's  Office. 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   XTIflVERSITY   CLUBS. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION. 

President — C.  H.  Gordon,  of  the  Geological 
Club. 

Vice  President — C.  D.  Case,  of  the  Church  His- 
tory Club. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — E.  M.  Heim,  of  the 
Political  Science  and  History  Club. 

Meets  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  first  term  of  each 
Quarter,  at  8:00  p.m.,  in  Theatre,  Kent  Chemical 
Laboratory, 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
President — Assistant  Professor  F.  A.  Blackburn. 
Vice  President — Assistant  Professor H.  Schmidt 

War  ten  berg. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Assistant  Professor  F. 

J.  Miller. 
Programme    Committee— The  President,  Vice 

President,  and  the  Secretary,  with  F.  A.  Wood 

and  Theo.  L.  Neff,  of  the  Graduate  School. 
The  Society  meets  in  Room  B  5,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall.on  the  third  Friday  of  each  Term,  8:00  p.m. 


TIIi:  DEFAETMENTAL    CLUBS. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

President — Head  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman. 
Vice  President — Professor  H.  H.  Donaldson. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — H.  S.  Brode,  who  also 
represents  the  Club  in  the  University  Union. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Wednesdays  at  4:00  p.m.,  in  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory. 


THE  CHEMICAL  CLUB. 
President — Professor  J.  U.  Nef. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union— B.  C.  Hesse. 
Meets  every  Friday  at  8:00  p.m.,  in  Lecture  Room 
Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 

President — C.  D.  Case. 
Vice-President — W.  H.  Howard. 
Secretary — J.  H.  Randall. 

Delegate    to    the     University    Union— C.    D. 
Case. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesday  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Faculty  Itoom. 


THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB. 
President — Head  Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 
Vice  President — Professor  Paul  Shorey. 
Secretary— Emma  L.  Gilbert. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — W.  C.  France. 
Executive    Committee — The   President,    Vice- 
President,  and  the  Secretary,  with  C.  K.  Chase 
and  H.  L.  Lovell,  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Meets  monthly. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  CLUB. 
President— F.  J.  Coffin. 
Secretary — F.  C.  Sherman. 
Meets  monthly  throughout  the  year. 


185 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 
President — Associate  Professor  W.  D.  McClin- 

tock. 
Secretary — Dr.  Edwin  H.  Liewis. 
Delegate  to   the    University  Union — ^Florence 

Wilkinson. 
Programme  Committee— The  President,  Secre- 
tary, and  Delegate. 
The  meetings  are  to  be  held  hereafter  upon  Tuesday 
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evening  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  eleventh  weeks  of 
each  quarter,  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  B  10,  at 
8:00  P.M. 


THE  EXEOETICAL  CLUB, 

President — J.  H.  Grant. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer— A.  R.  E.  Wyant. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — L.  D.  Osborn. 
Programme     Committee  —  Professors      Price, 
Burton,  and  Goodspeed. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  D  16. 


THE  FRENCH  LITERATURE  CLUB. 
President — Assistant  Professor  E.  Bergeron. 
Secretary— S.  H.  Ballou. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — T.  J.  Taylor. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Fridays  at  4:00  p.m.,  in  B  16. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  CLUB, 

President — Thomas  C.  Hopkins. 
Vice  President — Lizzie  K.  Ford. 
Secretary— D.  E.  Willard. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union— C.  E.  Gordon. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Tuesdays  at  4:00  p.m.,  in  Walker 
Museum, 


THE  GERMANIC  CLUB, 
President — Associate  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting. 
Secretary— Paul  Oscar  Kern. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union— F.  A.  Wood. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  3:00  p.m.,  in  B  11. 


THE  LATIN  CLUB, 
President — Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 
Secretary— Harry  W.  Stone. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — Henry  G. 
Gale. 
Meets  monthly,  8:00  p.m.,  at  5410  Madison  av. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB  AND  SEMINAR, 
Conducted  by  the  Instructors  of  the  Mathematical 
Faculty.    Meets  fortnightly,  Saturdays  at  4:30  p.m., 
in  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  35, 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — William  Gil- 
lespie. 


THE  NEW   TESTAMENT  JOURNAL  AND 
ESSAY  CLUB, 

President — Associate  Professor  Shailer  Mathew& 

Vice  President — Head  Professor  E.  D.  Burton. 

Secretary— C.  E.  Woodruff. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union— A.  T.  Watson. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesdays  at  8:00  p.m. 


THE  PHYSICS  CLUB. 

This  Club  has  not  yet  organized ;  but  will  do  so,  as 
soon  as  the  Department  has  moved  into  its  new 
quarters. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB, 

Honorary    President — Head    Professor    J.   L. 
Laughlin. 

President— William  Hill. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Greorge  Tunell. 

Delegate  to  the  University  Union — H.  P.  Willis. 

Executive   Committee — The  President,  Secre- 
tary, Sarah  M.  Hardy,  John  W.  Million,  and 
Robert  F.  Hoxie. 
Meets  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the  Faculty  Room, 


THE  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 
CLUB, 
President — Charles  T.  Conger. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Regina  K.  Crandall. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — E.  M.  Heim. 
Executive    Committee  —  The     President    and 
Secretary  together  with  J.  W.  Fertig,  J.  W. 
Thompson,  and  Miss  Scofield. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Wednesdays  at  8:00  p.m.,  in 
the  Faculty  Room, 


THE  ROMANCE  CLUB, 
President — Mr.  George  C.  Howland. 
Secretary — Susan  R.  Cutler. 
Delegate  to  the  University  Union — ^Theo.  L.  Neff. 


THE  SEMITIC  CLUB, 
President — Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch. 
Vice  President — Associate  Professor  Ira  M.Price. 
Secretary— Dean  A.  Walker. 
Delegate  to  University  Union — George  Ricker 
Berry. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.. 
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THE  SOCIOLOGY  CLUB. 
President — ^Frederick  W.  Sanders. 
Vice  President — C.  H.  Hastings. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^Hannah  B.  Clark. 
Delegate    to    the    University    Union  —  I.    W. 
Howerth. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Faculty  Room, 


THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

President — William  O.  Wilson. 
Vice  President — Victor  O.  Johnson. 
Secretary — ^Moses  D.  Mclntyre. 
Treasurer — Phineas  J.  Yousephoff . 
Critic — Robert  L.  Hughes. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  Lec- 
ture Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 


THE   LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF   THE  DANO- 
NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 
{Morgan  Park,  III.) 
President — S.  Kristoffersen. 
Vice  President — ^H.  P.  Andersen. 
Secretary — O.  Skotheim. 
Vice  Secretary— H.  J.  Jacobsen. 
Programme   Committee — H.    P.  Andersen,    A. 
Andersen,  and  F.  Holm. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  8: 00  p.m.,  in  D  9. 


THE  SWEDISH  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
{Morgan  Park,  III.) 
President— John  D.  Nylin. 
Vice  President— C.  E.  Nylin. 
Secretary — Carl  O.  Dahlen. 
Meets  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m. 


THE   CHRISTIAN   UNION   AND   OTHER   RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

President— Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 

Vice  President — Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — F.  W.  Woods. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  C.  R.  Hender- 
son, Chairman ;  Head  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laugh- 
lin,  Miss  Laura  A.  Jones,  W.  E.  Chalmers,  F.  W. 
Woods,  Miss  Mary  D.  Maynard,  together  with  the 
Presidents  of  the  Young  Men*s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  Volunteer  Band. 

The  Executive  Committee  holds  regular  meetings 
each  month. 

SUB-COMMITTEES. 

Public  Worship— E.  G.  Goodspeed. 

Bible  Study— W.  E.  Chalmers. 

Social  Life — Mary  D.  Maynard. 

Philanthropic  Work— J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
Chairman ;  M.  L.  Marot,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer; Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of 
the  University  Settlement. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  RELATED  SOCIETIES. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
President— -A.  T.  Watson. 


Meets  every  Friday,  at  6:45  p.  m.,  in  Lecture  Room, 
Cobb  Lecture  HaU. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

President — Miss  A.  Hamilton. 

Meets  every  Thursday  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  Lecture 
Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Union  Meetings  of  the  two  Associations  are  held  on 
Sundays,  at  6: 45  p.  m. 

The  Missionary  Society 

Of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

President— H.  A.  Fisk. 

Vice  President — J.  A.  Herrick. 

Treasurer — J.  Y.  Aitchison. 

Secretary— W.  A.  Wilkin. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursday  evening,  in  Chapel 
Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  Volunteer  Band 

Of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Chairman — W.  A.  Wilkin. 

Secretary — Thora  Thompson. 
Meets  Fridays  at  5:00  p.m.  in  D  7. 
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MUSIC. 

Wardneb   Williams,  Assistant  in  Music, 
Theatre^  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


Elementary  Music  (sight  reading).  One  hour  a 
week.    Tuesday  at  5 :  00  p.m. 

The  University  Chorus  (advanced).  One  hour 
and  a  quarter  a  week.    Tuesday,  at  7 :  15  p.m. 

The  University  Choir.  Five  half  hours  a  week. 
Monday-Friday,  at  8 :00  a.m. 

The  University  Orchestra.  One  hour  and  a  half 
a  week.    Wednesday,  at  7 :  30  p.m. 


Harmony.  Two  hours  a  week.  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day, at  6: 30  a.m. 

Theory  op  Music.  Two  hours  a  week.  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  at  8: 30  a.m. 

The  History  op  Music.  One  hour  a  week.  Wednes- 
day, 8:30  a.m. 

Musical  Lectures  and  Recitals.  Wednesdays,  at 
5:00  p.m. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 


There  will  be  no  further  examination  for  Evening 
school  certificates  until  September,  1895. 

There  will  be  an  examination  for  High  and  Gram- 
mar school  certificates  about  June  23, 1895. 


Students  who  register&i  last  year  and  received  no 
work  are  continued  on  the  enrollment  of  the  Bureau. 
Others  must  re-register. 


THE  STUDENTS'  FUND  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  makes  loans  upon  the  joint  recommen- 
dation of  its  own  Committee  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Faculty.  Students  are  not  eligible  for  loans  until 
they  have  been  members  of  the  University  one  Quar- 
ter, and  have  shown  marked  success  in  scholarship. 
Applications  are  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  at  the  end  of  each  Quarter,  but  in 
order  that  the  necessary  preliminary  information  may 
be  secured  all  applications  for  loans  to  be  granted  in 
any  Quarter  must  be  handed  in  to  Head  Professor 
J,  L,  Laughlinj  Chairman,  by  the  first  of  December, 
March,  June,  and  September  for  the  respective  Quarter 
following.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  at  the 
office  of  the  Registrar. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  are  : 
President — A.  A.  Sprague. 


Vice  President — Norman  Williams. 
Secretary— Charles  H.  Hamill. 
Treasurer — Byron  L.  Smith. 

The  Officers  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  : 
President— Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth. 
Vice  President — Mrs.  George  E.  Adams. 
Secretary— Mrs.  Noble  B.  Judah. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  seven  gentlemen 
and  twelve  ladies. 

The  Committee  of  the  Faculty  is  composed  of : 
Head  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Chairman; 
Dean  Judson,  Dean  Talbot,  Associate  Professor 
Stratton,  and  Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 
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Nathaniel  Butler,  Director. 


JANUARY  1,  1895, 


NOTB.— The  Uniyenity  Extenfiion  Diyiaion  o£Fen  instmotion  aooording  to  three  different  methods:  (1)  by  Lectare-stadiee 
with  the  usual  features  of  syllabus,  reriew,  weekly  exercise,  and  examination ;  (2)  by  Class-instruction  in  classes  organized  outside 
of  the  Uniyersity,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  meeting  on  Eyenings  and  Saturdays ;   (3)  by  Correspondence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  present  offered  in  the  Uniyersity  Extension  Diyision  by  each  of  these 
methods.    This  list  will  necessarily  be  modified  as  the  demand  for  new  courses  arises. 

For  a  complete  account  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  Uniyersity  Extension  work  consult  the  Circulars  of  Information  issued  by 
the  Uniyersity  Extension  Division. 

The  numbers  of  the  Departments  correspond  with  those  in  the  Uniyersity  (proper). 


THE   LECTURE -STXIDY   DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  Zeublin,  Secretary, 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 
Associate  Professor  Tupts. 
Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Mr.  Brooks. 

Questions  of  Charity  and  the  Unemployed. 
Modem  Socialism  at  Work. 

The    Great   Attempts    to    Deal    with    the .  Labor 
Question. 


in.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Mr.  Conger. 

The  Physical,  Historical,  and  Political  Geography 

of  Europe. 
The  Great  Commercial  Critics  of  Antiquity. 
Mr.  Ogden. 
Early  English  Institutions. 
Genesis  of  Some  American  Institutions. 
Virginia  Statesmen  of  the  Revolution. 


IV.    HISTORY. 


Professor  Terry. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 
The  Ethnic  Foundation  of  Modern  Civilization. 
Political  Foundation  of  Modem  Civilization. 


Baron  and  King— the  Evolution  of  a  Typical  Euro- 
pean Monarchy. 

Professor  Gordy. 
The  History  of   Political    Parties  in  the    United 

SUtes. 
Representative  American  Statesmen. 

Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 
The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mohammed,  Mohammedanism,  and  the  Crusades. 

Assistant  Professor  Grose. 

The  Political  Development  of  the  European  Nation 
since  1792. 
The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  of  Today. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Europe  from  the  French 

Revolution  to  the  Present  Time. 
Character  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  History. 

Dr.  Shepardson 
Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies. 
American  Statesmen  and  Great   Historic   Move- 
ments. 

Dr.  Wirth. 
Neueste  Geschichte  von  Afrika. 
GegenwHrtige  Zust&nde  im  Orient. 
Herod ot — der  erste  Geschichtsschreiber  des  Alter- 
tums. 
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Mr.  Hunter. 

Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. 
Mr.  Webster. 

The  Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic. 

Six  American  Statesmen. 
Mb.  Wishart. 

Monks  and  Monasteries. 


VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Head  Professor  Small. 
First  Steps  in  Sociology. 
Die  Grundzttge  der  Sociologie. 

Associate  Professor  Bemis. 
Questions  of  Labor  and  Social  Reform. 
Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation. 
Some  Social  and  Industrial   Forces  in  American 
History. 

Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  Family—a  Sociological  Study. 
Assistant  Professor  Starr. 

Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Progress. 

The  Native  Races  of  North  America. 

Early  Man  in  Europe. 

EvoIutk>n. 
Mr.  Zeublin. 

A  Century  of  Social  Reform. 

Social  Reform  in  Fiction. 
Mr.  Qentles. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 
Mr.  Fulcomer. 

Some  Leaders  in  Sociology. 

Utopias. 
Mr.  Raymond. 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement. 
Dr.  Max  West. 

The  New  Philanthropy. 
Dr.  Gerald  West. 

Lectures  on  Man. 

The  Aryans. 
Mr.  Howerth. 

Some  Social  Experiments. 


VII.    COMPARATIVE   RELIGION. 
Mr.  Buckley. 
Shinto,  the  Ethnic  Faith  of  Japan. 
The  Science  of  Religion. 


VIU.    THE  SEMITIC   LANGUAGES  AND    LITERATURES. 
Mr.  Walker. 
The  History  and  Institutions  of  Islam. 


XI  AND  XII.    THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES. 

Professor  Shorey. 

Six  Reading^  from  Horace. 

Homer,  the  Iliad. 

Studies  in  the  Greek  Drama. 

Assistant  Professor  Castle. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Greece. 

Assistant  Professor  Miller. 
Virgil. 


XIII.    ROBiANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 
Assistant  Professor  Bergeron. 
French  Literature. 
Litt^rature  Fran^se. 

Mr.  Rowland. 
The  Italian  Poets. 
Six  Italian  Prose  Writers. 

Mr.  de  Poyen-Bellisle. 
L'Evolution  du  Theatre  en  France. 


XV.    THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Professor  Moulton. 
Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 
The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 
Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences. 
Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking. 
Spenser's  Legend  of  Temperance. 
Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 
Shakespeare's      *•  Tempest,'*     with     Companion 
Studies. 

Associate  Professor  Butler. 
Preliminary  Course  in  English  Literature. 
Some  Studies  in  American  Literature. 
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AssooiATE  Professor  McClintook. 
Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  Literature. 
English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830. 
Lectures  on  Fiction. 

Assistant  Professor  Tolman. 
Studies  in  English  Poetry. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art 
Mr.  Herriok. 

The  Creation  of  the  English  Novel. 

The  Decay  of  Romanticism  in  English  Poetry. 

Studies  in  Style. 
Miss  Chapin. 

General  Survey  of  American  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry. 
Mr.  Jones. 

Prophets  of  Modem  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  George  Eliot. 

Social  Studies  in  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Mr.  Fiske. 

Five  Plays  of  Shakespeare. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
Head  Professor  Harper. 

The  Stories  of  Genesis. 
Head  Professor  Burton. 

The  Second  Group  of  'Paul's  Letters. 
Professor  Moulton. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 
Professor  Hirscu. 

Religion  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Jewish  Sects. 

Biblical  Literature. 

History  of  Judaism. 
Associate  Profersor  Mathews. 

The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

What  the  Monuments  tell  us  relative  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  Forgotten  Empire  and  the  Old  Testament 
Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

The  Apostolic  Church. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Paul. 


Dr.  Kent. 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

Hebrew    Prophecy  studied    in    the    Light   of  the 
Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 

Messianic  Prophecy. 

The  Messianic  Predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 
Dr.  Rubinkam. 

The  Five  Megilloth  (Rolls). 
Mr.  Votaw. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ 

Sources  and  Relations  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

Jewish  and  Christian  Writings  parallel  with,  but 
excluded  from,  Our  Bible. 


Dr.  See. 
General  Astronomy. 


XVUI.    ASTRONOMY. 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
Assistant  Professor  Stratton. 

Sound. 
Assistant  Professor  Cornish. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 
Mr.  Beldino. 

Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 


Mr.  Morse. 
General  Chemistry. 
Chemistry  of  Everyday  Life. 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
Professor  Salisbury. 
Landscape  Geology. 
The  Evolution  of  the  North  American  Continent. 


XXn.    ZOOLOGY. 


Mr.  Cole. 
General  Course  in  Bacteriology. 


MICROSCOPY. 


Mr.  Morse. 
The  Microscope  and  its  Uses. 


Dr.  Williams. 
Music. 


MUSIC. 
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ART. 
Ms.  French. 

Painting  and  Sculpture. 
Mr.  Tapt. 

Ancient  Sculpture. 

Contemporary  French  Art. 

Contemporaneous  Art. 
Mb.  Sohbeibeb. 

History  of  Art. 

Child  Study. 


SCANDINAVIAN  LTTERATURR. 

Mr.  Dahl. 
Social  Studies  in  BjOmson  and  Ibsen. 
Norwegian  Literature. 
Swedish  and  Danish  Literature. 


RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

Dr.  Hourwioh. 
Studies  in  Russian  Literature. 


THE   CLASS- STXIDY   DEPARTMENT, 

JsROMB  H.  Raymond,  Secretary, 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  oooraet  which  will  be  giyen  in  the  erening  or  on  Satnrday,  at  the  Unirenity  orhn  otker'parta 
of  the  city  or  eaburbs,  wherever  six  or  more  Btadenta  desire  instmction  in  the  same  subject.  These. classes  willSusnally  meet 
once  a  weelc  for  twelve  weeks,  each  session  continning  two  hours. 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 

Assistant  Professor  Mead. 
Introduction  to  Logic.    M. 

Assistant  Professor  Angell. 
Introduction  to  Psychology.    M. 

Dr.  Smith. 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy. 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.    M. 


M. 


II.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Mr.  Howerth. 
Political  Economy.    M. 


m.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Mr.  Conobr. 

The  Geography  of  Europe.    M. 
Dr.  Blaksly. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.    M. 
Mr.  Ogden. 

English  Constitutional  History. 

Constitutional    History  and    Law  of  the    United 
States. 
Mr.  Miller.  . 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 


IV.    HISTORY. 
Dr.  Wirth. 

Grecian  History.    M.        « 

Roman  History.    M. 
Mr.  Baldwin. 

Nineteenth  Century  History.    M. 
Mr.  Rossbter. 

American  History.    M. 
Mr.  Rullkoetter. 

Mediaeval  History.    M. 

English  History.    M. 
Mr.  Page. 

American  History. 

History  of  Illinois. 


YI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

Voluntary  Associations  for  Social'Ameiioration.  M. 
Mr.  Fcloomeb. 

Introduction  to  Sociology.    M. 

History  of  Sociology.    M. 
Dr.  Max  West. 

General  Sociology.    M. 
Dr.  Gerald  M.  West. 

General  Anthropology.    M. 
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Mr.  Howerth. 
Sociology. 
Social  Evolution. 


M. 


XI.    THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
Mr.  Votaw. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Greek. 
Mr.  Sayrs. 

Greek  for  Beginners. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

Homer's  Iliad. 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

A88ISTA19T  Professor  Miller. 

The  Historical  Development  of  Latin  Satire.    M. 
Mr.  Orr. 

Caesar  for  Beginners.    M. 

Virgil.    M. 

Cicero.    M. 
Mr.  Moore. 

Virgil's  Georgics. 

Horace. 


XIII.    ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 
Mr.  de  Compigny. 
Elementary  French. 
Reading  Course. 
Practical  French  for  Beginners. 
Conversational  French. 

Miss  Scharff. 

French  Literature.    M. 


XIV.    GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

Dr.  von  Klenze. 
Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry  as  an  Exponent  of  His 
Life.    M. 

Mr.  Mulfinger, 

Elementary  German.    M. 

Modem  Prose.    M. 
Dr.  Dahl. 

Studies  in  Scandinavian  Literature. 


XV.  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE,  AND 
RHETORIC. 

Mr.  Lovett, 

Rhetoric.    DM. 

English  Composition.    M. 
Mr.  Triogs. 

Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. 
Mr.  Page. 

History  of  American  Literature. 
Mr.  Squires. 

English  Romantic  Poetry. 
Mr.  Henry. 

English  Romantic  Poetry. 

Studies  in  Tennyson.    M. 
Mr.  Woods. 

English  Grammar. 

Chaucer. 


XVI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 
Dr.  Kent. 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  History. 
Mr.  Votaw. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Greek. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Greek. 


XVII.    MATHEMATICS. 

Mr.  Cobb. 
Plane  Geometry. 
Solid  Geometry. 
Elementary  Algebra. 
Review  Course  in  Algebra. 


XVm.    ASTRONOMY. 

Dr.  Laves. 
General  Astronomy.    M. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 
Mr.  Morse. 
Elementary  Chemistry.    M. 
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XXI.    GEOLOGY. 

Professor  Salisbury. 

Geographic  Geology.    M. 

The  Evolntion  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
M. 

Mr.  KOmmel. 

Geographic  Geology.    M. 


XX  n.    ZOOLOGY. 


Mr.  Garrey. 

Elementary  Course  in  the  Morphology  of  Verte- 
brates.   M. 

Mr.  Whitney. 
Elementary  Zoology. 


XXIV.    PHYSIOLOGY. 
Mr.  Mitchell. 
General  Ph]rsiology. 


XXVII.    BOTANY. 


Mr.  Clarke. 

Botany. 

Plant  Evolution. 
Mr.  Lucas. 

Elementary  Course  in  Plant  Morphology. 

Practical  Botany. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Oliver  J.  Thatcher,  Secretary, 

NOTB.— Instraction  by  correepondence  may  be  either  formal  or  informal.  In  formal  correspondence,  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  the  class  room,  by  means  of  a  definite  number  of  lesson  and  recitation  papers.  In  informal  oorrespood- 
ence,  no  formal  lesson  papers  are  given.  The  work  to  be  done  is  carefully  planned  by  the  instructor,  the  necessary  direotioos  are 
given,  and  ordioarily  a  thesis  or  paper  is  required  of  the  student,  who  is  free  at  all  times  to  ask  for  help  and  adyioe  as  diffloiltiM 
arise.    This  method  is  employed  only  with  graduate  students. 


I.    PHILOSOPHY. 
Psychology.    MM. 
Logic.    M. 

General  History  of  Greek  and  Mediaeval  Philosophy. 
MM. 

Associate  Professor  Tufts  offers  instruction  by  in- 
formal correspondence  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 


n.    POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.    MM. 


m.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Head  Professor  Judson  offers  instruction  by  informal 
correspondence  in  Political  Science. 


IV.    HISTORY. 


Roman  History  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  M. 
Greek  History  to  the  Death  of  Alexander.  M. 
History  of  the  United  States.    M. 


The  History  of  England  till  the  Accession  of  the 
Tudors.    MM. 

The  History  of  Europe  from  the  Invasion  of  the  Bar- 
barians till  the  Death  of  Charlemagne.    M. 

The  History  of  Europe  from  800  to  1500  A.D.    MM. 

The  Period  of  Discovery  and  Exploration  in  Amer- 
ica.   M. 

The  Colonial  Period  and  the  War  of  the  Revolntioo 
MM. 

The  Political  History  of  the  Confederation,  from  the 
union  of  the  Colonies  against  Great  Britain  to 
the  formation  of  a  National  Government.    M 

The  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
formation  of  the  National  Government  to  the 
period  of  dominant  foreign  politics  (1789-1815), 
M. 

The  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federation to  the  War  of  Secession,  continued, 
M. 

Dr.  Shepardson  offers  instruction  by  informal  cor- 
respondence in  the  History  of  the  United  States. 
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VI.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  Methodology  of  Social  Science.  Open  only  to 
those  who  read  both  French  and  German  flu- 
ently.   MM. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective, 
and  Delinquent  Classes,  and  their  Social 
Treatment.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 

The  Family.    M. 

Non-economical  and  non-political  Social  Groups.    M. 

Anthropology.    Elementary  Course.    MM. 


VII.    COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

Associate  Professor  Goodspeed  offers  instruction 
by  informal  correspondence  in  Buddhism  and  other 
religions. 


Vni.    SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

Beg^inning  Hebrew.    M. 
Intermediate  Hebrew.    M. 
Exodus  and  Hebrew  Grammar.    M. 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  with  Hebrew  Syn- 
tax.   M. 
Arabic  for  begiimers.    MM. 
Assyrian  for  begiimers.    M. 

Head  Professor  Harx>er  offers  instruction  by  informal 
correspondence  in  Hebrew. 


IX.    BIBLICAL  AND  PATRISTIC  GREEK. 

Beginning  New  Testament  Greek.    M. 
Intermediate  New  Testament  Greek.    M. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    M. 

Head  Professor  Burton  offers  instruction  by  informal 
correspondence  in  the  Greek  New  Testament. 


X.    SANSKRIT  AND  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 
Sanskrit  for  Beginners.    MM. 


XI.    GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Greek  Primer  for  Beginners.    Two  and  one-half  con- 
secutive Majors. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  II-III.    MM. 


Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  IV-V.    MM. 

Homer's  Iliad,  I  Book.    MM. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  II-IV.    MM. 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia.    MM. 

Lysias,  Selected   Orations,  History  of  Greek  Prose 

Literature.    MM. 
Demosthenes,  De  Corona.    MM. 

Professor  Shorey  offers  instruction  by  informal  cor- 
respondence in  Greek. 


XII.    THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Latin  Primer  for  Begiimers.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 

Csesar,  Book  II.    MM. 

Cssar,  Books  III-IV.    MM. 

Caesar,  Book  I,  advanced.    M. 

Cicero.    MM. 

Cicero.    MM. 

Virgil,  Book  I.    MM. 

Virgil,  Books  II-III.    MM. 

Virgil,  Books  IV-VI.    MM. 

Cicero,  De  Senectute.    Writing  of  Latin.    M. 

Livy,  Selections.    Writing  of  Latin.    M. 

Odes  of  Horace.    Books  I-II.    MM. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  based  on  Daniel's  exercises 
from  Caesar  and  Cicero  respectively.  Two  Mi- 
nors. 

Assistant  Professor  Miller  offers  graduate  instruc- 
tion by  informal  correspondence  in  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  Satire;  also  an  advanced 
course  in  Latin  prose  composition  based  upon  Preble 
and  Parker's  "  Handbook  of  Latin  writing." 


Xm.    ROMANCE  LITERATURE  AND  PHILOLOGY. 
French  for  Beginners.    In  two  consecutive  Majors. 


XIV.    GERMAN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES. 

German  for  Begiimers.    MM. 
German,  advanced.    MM. 

Associate  Professor  Cutting,  Assistant  Professor 
Schmidt- Wartenberg,  and  Dr.  von  Klenze  offer  iiv- 
struction  by  informal  correspondence  in  German  Lit- 
erature. 
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XV.    THE   ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE.  AND 
RHETORIC. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition.    MM. 

Advanced    Composition.     A  course  in  daily  theme 

writing.    MM. 
Outline  History  of  English  Literature  and  the  Study 

of  Masterpieces.    MM. 
Studies  in  Tennyson.    M. 
Studies  in  Browning.    M. 
Studies  in  Matthew  Arnold  and  Rosetti.    M. 
Studies  in  Shakespeare.    MM. 
The  Beginnings  of  the  English  Romantic  Movement. 

Studies  in  English  Literature  from  1725  to  1775. 

MM. 
English  Romantic  Poetry  from  1750-1830.    Studies  in 

Cowper,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron, 

Shelley,  Keats,  etc.    MM. 

AsBistant  Professor  Blackburn  offers  instruction  by 
informal  correspondence  in  Old  English. 


XYl.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 

Samuel,  SauU  David,  and  Solomon.    M. 
The  Life  of  Christ  in  connection  with  the  Gospel  of 
Luke.    M. 


The  Gospel  of  John.    M. 
The  Founding  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
M. 


First  Half. 


XVII.    MATHEMATICS. 
Algebra.    Three  successive  Majors. 
Plane  Geometry.    Three  successive  Majors. 
Solid  Geometry.    M. 
College  Algebra.    MM. 
Theory  of  Equations.    M. 
Plane  Trigonometry.    MM. 
Special  Trigonometry.    M. 
Analytic  Geometry.    MM. 
Calculus.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 
Analytic  Geometry.    Advanced  course.    MM. 
Analytic  Mechanics.    MM. 
Differential  Equations.    Two  consecutive  Majors. 

Professor  Moore  offers  instruction  by  informal  cor- 
respondence in  higher  Mathematics. 


XLV,    CHURCH  HISTORY. 
The  Apostolic  Church.    MM. 

The  Protestant  Reformation.    Two  consecutive  Ma- 
jors. 
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ORDER  OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 
IB  OR  THE  SPRING  QUARTER,  1896. 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  20,  1895. 

Latin  3)     -  9:00—10:00  German  1) 2:00—3:00 

Latin  1) 10:00—11:00  German  2) 3:00-4:00 

History  of  the  United  States  -        -        -11:00—11:30  Greek  4) -  3:00-4:00 

History  of  Greece        ....        11:30—12:15  Algebra 4:00—5:00 

Latin  2) 12:15—12:45 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  21,  1895. 

German  3) 9:00—10:00      English 2:00—3:30 

Greek  3) 9:00—10:00      Solid  Geometry 3:30—4:15 

French  2) 9:00—10:15      History  of  Rome 4:15—5:00 

French  1) 10:15—11:00 

Greek  1) 11:00—12:15 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  22,  1895. 

Plane  Geometry 9:00—10:00      Latin  4) 1:30—2:45 

Physics -      10:00—11:30      Geology,  Astronomy,  Physiography       -        1:30—2:30 

History  2  a)       ....  11:30—12:30      Biology  (Zoology  and  Botany)    -        -       -2:30—3:30 

Latin  5)    -        -        -        .        -        -        -       2:45—3:30 

Greek  2) 3:30—4:00 

Chemistry 3:30—5:00 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 
FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1895,  JUNE  19,  20,  and  21, 1895. 
FOR  THE  AUTUMN  QUARTER,  1895,  SEPTEMBER  18, 19,  and  20, 1895. 
NoTB.~T^  otder  of  €xaminaH<m$  U  the  same  ecxh  Qwirter, 
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CALENDAR   FOR   1895. 


Jan.  1.       Tuesday       New  Year's  Day  ^  a  holiday. 
First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
begins. 

Jan.  2.       Wednesday  Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  Convocation, 

Jan.  31.      Thursday     Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Feb.  8.  Friday  Winter  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
veraity  Union, 

Feb.  11.  Monday  First  Term  oj  Winter  Quarter 
ends. 

Feb.  12.     Tuesday       Linooln's  Birthday;   a  holi- 
day. 
Seoond  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Feb.  22.  Friday  Washington's  Birthday;  a 
holiday. 

Mar.  8.  Friday  Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration  cards  for  Spring 
Quarter. 

Mar.  20-22. Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations,  and 


Thursday 
Friday 

Mar.  23.     Saturday 


Mar.  2i.     Sunday 

Mar.  25-31. 
April  1.     Monday 


April  7. 
Mayl. 

May  11. 

May  13. 

May  30. 
June  1. 


Spring  Examinations  for 
admission  to  the  Academic 
Colleges, 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  July  Con- 
vocation, 

Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 

Last  Day  for  receivinff  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 

Convocation  Sermon. 
Wednesday  Annual    Assignment  of    Fel- 
lowships, 

First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

Memorial  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Regis- 
tration Cards  for  Summer 
Quarter. 


Sunday 
Wednesc 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Thursday 
Saturday 


June  23-30 

July  1.      Monday 


July  4. 
July  7. 
Aug.  10. 


Thursday 

Sunday 

Saturday 


vinity  or  Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  October 
Convocation, 

Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Summer  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation, 

Independence  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Autumn 
Quarter. 
Sept.  18-20.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations,  and 
Thursday         Autumn  Examinations  for 
Friday  admission  to  the  Academic 

CoUeges, 
Saturday    Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology^  to  be 
conferred  at  the  January 
Convocation, 


Aug.  11.     Sunday 
Sept.  2.      Monday 


Sept.  21. 


Sept.  22-30. 

Oct  1.       Tuesday 


Oct  6. 
Nov.  8. 


Sunday. 
Friday 


Nov.  9.  Saturday 

Nov.  10.  Sunday 

Nov.  28.  Thursday 

Dec.  2.  Monday 


Dec.  18-20.  Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Junel9-21  .Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations,  and      Dec.  21.     Saturday 


Thursday^ 
Friday 

June  22.    Saturday 


Summer  Examinations  for 

admission  to  the  Academic 

Colleges, 
Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 

ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 

for  the  Doctorate  and  the 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di-     Dec.  23-31. 
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Quarterly  Recess. 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation, 

The  Convocation  Sermon. 

Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Union, 

First  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Thanksgivino  Day  ;  a  holiday. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  regis- 
tration cards  for  Winter 
Quarter. 

Quarterly  Examinations,  and 
Winter  Examinations  for 
admission  to  the  Academic 
Colleges, 

Second  Term  of  Autumn  Quar- 
ends. 

Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  April  Con- 
vocation, 

Quarterly  Recess. 
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STATED    MEETINGS. 


TBU8TEB8,  FACULTIES,  AND  BOABD6. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  holds  stated  meetings  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  Faculties  and  Admin- 
istrative  Boards  are  held  on  Saturdays,  from  8:90 
A.M.  to  1:00  P.M.  as  follows : 

First  Saturday. 

8:30-  9:30--Administrative  Board  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Athletics. 
9:30-11:00 — Administrative  Board  of  the  Academic 

Colleges. 
11:00-  1:0Q— The  University  Senate. 
Second  Saturday. 
8:30-  9:30 — Administrative  Board  of  Affiliations. 
9:30-11:00— The  University  Council. 
1:00-  1:00— Faculty  of  Morgan  Park  Academy. 


Third  Saturday. 
8:30-  9:30 — Administrative  Board  of  the  University 

Press. 
9:30-11:00— Joint  meeting  of  the  Administrative 
Boards  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature,  and  the  Ogden  (Gradu- 
ate) School  of  Science. 
11:00-  1:00— The  Faculty  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. 

Fourth  Saturday. 
8:30-  9:30 — Administrative  Board  of  the  University 

Colleges. 
9:30-11:00 — ^Administrative  Board  of  Libraries,  Lab- 
oratories, and  Museums. 
11:30-  1:00— The  Divinity  Faculty. 

The  University  Extension  Faculty  meets  on  the 
first  Monday,  at  5:00  p.m. 


The  Annual  Register  is^  issued  about  July  let  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  in  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  Courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  students, 
requirements  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University,  University  clubs  and  organizations,  etc. 

The  Quarterly  Calendar  is  issued  about  the  first  day  of  May,  August,  November,  February,  and  contains 
an  an  historical  statement  of  the  University  work  of  the  preceding  quarter,  the  registration  of  students  during 
the  quarter,  and  lists  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be  offered  during  the  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  contains 
full  information  as  to  admission  to  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  these  departments  and  statements  concerning 
the  requirements  of  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  all  information  concerning  the  Divinity 
School,  courses,  admission,  etc. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  Division  contains  lists  of  lectures  and 
courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

Departmental  Programmes  are  issued  by  all  the  departments  of  instruction,  and  give  details  of  the 
work  of  the  departments  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  Register  or  the  Calendar. 
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Part  I— Records. 


€i^t  ISnibersits  in  i&tntxal. 


THE    PROCEEDHTGS   OF    THE  TENTH  mnVERSITT   CONVOCATION, 

APRIL  I,  1895. 


TBH  PRESENT,   ITS   OPPORTUNITIES  AND  PERILS* 


▲DDBSM  BT 

THE  HONORABLE   CHAUNCEY  M.  DBPBW,  LL.D. 

NSW  TOBS,  W.  T. 


Mb.  Pbssident,  Ladies  aitd  Gbntlbmen: 

In  the  career  of  a  young  man  are  several  climacterics. 
They  are  well  defined  and  intensely  interesting  if  he 
has  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  Broadly 
stated  they  are  his  entering  college,  the  day  of  his 
graduation,  the  career  he  adopts,  and  his  marriage. 
His  graduation  day  and  the  selection  of  his  career 
come  so  close  together  that  they  may  almost  be 
accepted  as  one.  His  university  and  the  learned  f ac- 
uii^  have  equipped  and  trained  him  for  his  life  work. 
His  1  >liance  thereafter  is  upon  himself.  He  leaves 
college  and  enters  the  world  under  poetic,  even  roman- 
tic conditions.  His  situation  is  like  that  of  the 
^night  in  the  ancient  tournament  whose  valor  and 
skill  were  witnessed  by  throngs  of  gallant  gentlemen 
and  beautiful  ladies,  and  who,  if  successful,  had  the 
supreme  happiness  of  crowning  some  one  as  the  queen 
of  love  and  beauty.  As  this  modem  knight  of  the  col- 
lege curriculum  stands  upon  the  commencement  plat- 
form he  is  surrounded  by  admiring  relatives,  by  happy 
and  sympathetic  friends,  and  a  joyous  and  applauding 
multitude. 

The  entrance  of  a  young  man  into  the  world  is  com- 
monly described  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  literature  of 
the  battle-field,  but  that  characterization  is  wholly 
inadequate.  Not  only  is  it  inadequate,  but  it  is  un- 
true. The  ambitious  aspirant  for  the  rewards  and 
honors  of  life  does  not  expect  to  win  them  by  the 
defeat  and  destruction  of  his  competitors.  Blood  and 
treasure  are  not  poured  out  in  a  successful  career  in 
literature,  the  professions  or  business.    It  is  an  ignoble 

•The  Auditorium,  April  1, 1895, 8  r.M. 


and  a  mean  view  which  relies  upon  the  ruin  of  an 
opponent  in  order  to  secure  his  place.  Success  in 
life,  with  all  its  hot  competitions,  is  rather  a  contest 
like  some  of  the  games  of  Olympia  and  some  <^  the 
athletic  feats  of  our  own  times  in  which  the  swifter 
runner  or  the  more  skillful  oarsman  may  win  the  prize, 
but  there  are  honors  and  cheers,  there  are  places  and 
rewards  for  those  who  fail  in  securing  the  supreme 
positions.  Of  course  we  know  of  fortunes  which  haye 
been  made  by  the  misfortunes  of  others  and  positions 
which  have  been  won  by  the  overthrow  of  others,  but 
the  man  whose  accumulations,  however  great  and 
glittering  they  may  be,  represent  simply  the  ruin  of 
tens,  or  hundreds,  or  thousands,  is  nothing  but  a  legal- 
ized brigand.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  complex 
civilization  that  the  law  has  not  comprehended  and 
covered  in  its  prohibitions  and  penalties  all  the  oppor- 
tunities of  sinning  against  the  persons  and  properties 
of  a  community. 

It  is  not  the  least  of  the  glories  of  our  period  that  a 
liberal  education  has  become  popular  and  the  u^niver- 
sity  the  ambition  of  all.  the  people.  For  nearly  a 
thousand  years  the  university  was  only  for  the.  select 
few.  The  plain  people  had  no  lot  or  part  or  interest  or 
opportunity  in  its  advantages.  The  medisBval  founda- 
tion which  is  the  ancestor  of  the  modem  college  was 
only  for  the  benefit  of  a  fraction  of  the  i>opulation. 
Originally  it  was  only  for  the  church.  It  took  cen- 
turies to  embrace  in  a  liberal  education  what  are 
known  as  the  professions.  It  is  only  in  our  own  time 
and  in  America  that  joumalism  has  been  recognized  as 
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one  of  the  liberal  profeBBioDS.  There  is  nothing  bo 
conseryative  as  the  college.  It  follows  last  in  the  pro- 
cession of  progress ;  it  distrusts  innovations  and  dis- 
credits theories.  Its  faculty  by  the  very  peculiarity 
of  their  existence  learn  to  respect  the  traditions  and 
the  teachings  of  the  past  They  point  to  the  long  line 
of  men,  eminent  in  every  department  of  human 
thought  and  activity,  whom  the  colleges  have  created, 
and  they  naturally  inquire  most  critically  into  the  inno- 
vation which  promises  to  improve  ui>on  the  Abelards 
and  the  Bacons,  upon  the  Miltons  and  the  hundreds 
of  others  who  have  illumined  literature ;  upon  the 
innumerable  line  of  statesmen  and  orators  and  the 
grand  body  of  preachers  and  thinkers.  The  univer- 
sity in  Europe  has  about  it  the  mediaeval  flavor.  It  is 
not  a  school  of  the  people.  It  is  still  an  institution 
for  classes  and  not  for  the  masses.  Its  training  and 
its  objects  are  for  the  professions,  the  sciences,  liter- 
ature and  hereditary  statesmanship.  It  is  the  Amer- 
ican development  which  has  brought  the  college  home 
to  the  people.  Harvard  and  Tale,  the  parents  of  all 
the  American  colleges,  were  founded  originally  simply 
to  educate  men  for  the  pulpit.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
for  a  hundred  years  after  ijie  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
on  Plymouth  Rock  there  was  not  a  lawyer  in  New 
England.  In  every  community  the  minister  was  not 
only  the  pastor  of  his  flock,  the  curator  of  souls  and 
the  administrator  of  the  church,  but  he  was  also  the 
authority  in  political  matters  and  the  judge  in  neigh- 
borhood disputes.  His  sacred  office,  his  education,  and 
his  superior  training  made  him  the  leader  of  the  pcyp- 
ple  in  all  matters  affecting  their  relations  with  each 
other  or  with  their  God.  There  are  nearly  four  hun- 
dred colleges  in  the  United  States  today  and  their 
number  evidences  the  aspirations  of  the  farm  and  the 
workshop  for  a  higher  education  for  their  boys  and 
their  girls.  This  rapid  evolution  of  the  university 
toward  popular  ideas  and  popular  bases  in  our  country 
has  made  acute  the  question  whether  our  education 
should  be  specifically  for  the  pursuit  which  the  stu- 
dent has  selected  as  his  vocation,  or  whether  ui>on 
ancient  and  tried  lines  it  should  develop  him  first  by 
discipline,  by  training,  and  by  teaching  to  the  full 
growth  and  command  of  all  his  faculties,  and  then  let 
him  select  his  pursuit. 

I  acknowledge  the  position  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  business  college,  the  manual  training  school,  the 
technological  institute,  the  scientific  school  and  the 
schools  of  mines,  medicine,  law,  and  theok)gy.  They 
are  of  infinite  importance  to  the  youth  who  has  not 
the  money,  the  time,  or  the  opportunity  to  secure  a 
liberal  education.  They  are  of  equal  benefit  to-  the 
college  graduate  who  has  had  a  liberal  education  in 


training  him  for  his  selected  pursuit.  But  the  theo- 
rists, or  rather  the  practical  men  who  are  the  archi- 
tects of  their  own  fortunes,  and  who  are  proclaiming 
on  every  occasion  that  a  liberal  education  is  a  waste 
of  time  for  a  business  man,  and  that  the  boy  who 
starts  early  and  is  trained  only  for  his  one  pursuit  is 
destined  for  a  larger  success,  are  doing  infinite  harm  to 
the  ambitious  youth  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  my  lot  in  the  peculiar  position  which  I 
have  occupied  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  coun- 
sel and  adviser  for  a  great  corporation  and  its  creators* 
and  of  the  many  successful  men  in  business  who  have 
surrounded  them,  to  know  how  men  who  had  been 
denied  in  their  youth  the  opportunities  for  education 
feel  when  they  are  possessed  of  fortunes  and  the 
world  seems  at  their  feet  Then  they  painfully  recog- 
nize their  limitations ;  then  they  know  their  weakness ; 
then  they  understand  that  there  are  things  which 
money  cannot  buy,  and  that  there  are  gratifications 
and  triumphs  which  no  fortune  can  secure.  The  one 
lament  of  all  those  men  has  been,  "  Oh,  if  I  had  been 
educated  !  I  would  sacrifice  all  that  I  have  to  attain 
the  opi>ortunities  of  the  college ;  to  be  able  not  cmly  to 
sustain  conversation  and  discussion  with  the  educated 
men  with  whom  I  come  in  contact,  but  ccnnpetent  also 
to  enjoy  what  I  see  is  a  delight  to  them  beyond  any- 
thing which  I  know.** 

The  college,  in  its  four  years  of  discipline,  training, 
teaching,  and  development,  makes  the  boy  the  man. 
His  Latin  and  his  Greek,  his  rhetoric  and  his  losic 
his  science  and  his  philosophy,  his  mathematicF  and 
his  history  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  law  or 
medicine  or  theology,  and  still  lees  to  do  with  manu- 
facturing, or  mining,  or  storekeeping,  or  stocks,  or 
grain,  or  provisions.  But  they  have  given  to  the  youth, 
when  he  has  graduated,  the  command  of  that  superb 
intelligence  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  by 
which  or  the  puri)oee  of  a  living  or  a  fortune,  he 
grasps  his  profession  or  his  business  and  speedily  over- 
takes the  boy  who,  abandoning  college  opportunities* 
gave  his  narrow  life  to  the  narrowing  pursuit  dt  the 
one  thing  by  which  he  expected  to  earn  a  living.  The 
college-bred  man  has  an  equal  opi>ortunity  for  bread 
and  butter,  but  beyond  that  he  becomes  a  citizen  of 
commanding  infiuence  and  a  leader  in  every  community 
where  he  settles.  Within  his  home,  however  humble 
it  may  be  and  however  limited  his  income  to  support 
it  he  has  enjoyment  among  his  books  and  in  the  graq[> 
and  discussion  of  the  questions  of  the  hour,  which  are 
denied  to  the  man  who  has  not  drunk  at  or  who 
refused  to  go  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge  and  the 
well-spring  of  inspiration  which  flows  only  in  the  col- 
lege or  the  university. 
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The  beet  proof  of  the  value  of  a  college  edacation  in 
all  the  pursuits  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  eminent 
success  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  it  in  the  higher 
walks  of  the  professions,  of  statesmanship  and  even  in 
business.  As  de  Tocqueville  pointed  out  and  as  Bryce 
has  discovered,  ours  is  a  lawyers*  government.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  Presidents,  our  Cabinet  Ministers, 
of  the  members  of  our  House  of  Representatives,  and 
of  the  Senate  have  been  lawyers.  The  reason  has  not 
been  because  the  lawyers  are  better  fitted  to  make 
laws  or  to  legislate  than  the  farmer  or  the  business 
man,  but  because  the  lawyers  have  been  better  trained 
from  having  been  in  the  past  almost  universally 
educated  at  the  college.  The  legislation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain  during  the  past  fifty  years  has 
been  as  liberal  and  as  advanced  as  that  of  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  It  has  been  a  constant  succession 
of  measures  for  the  emancipation  of  the  su£frage,  the 
emancipation  of  trade,  and  the  emancipation,  upon 
philanthropic  lines,  from  the  penal  laws  which  repre- 
sented the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Very  few 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  have  been  lawyers,  but 
ninety  one-hundredths  of  the  members  were  graduates 
of  the  great  universities  of  Great  Britain,  and  there 
they  secured  that  university  training  which  gave  to 
them  that  broadness  of  understanding,  that  fullness 
of  grasp,  that  touch  with  the  questions  of  the  hour, 
that  knowledge  of  the  present  and  of  the  past,  and 
insight  into  the  future  which  made  them  the  states- 
men of  the  British  Empire. 

The  world  which  our  young  man  enters  today  is  a 
very  different  one  from  that  which  his  father  or  his 
grandfather  or  his  ancestor  of  a  hundred  years  ago  knew 
anything  about.  Fifty  years  ago  he  would  have  gradu- 
ated at  a  denominational  college  and  fallen  into  the 
church  of  his  fathers  and  of  his  faculty.  Fifty  years 
ago  he  would  have  dropped  into  the  party  to  which  his 
father  belonged.  He  would  have  accepted  his  religious 
creed  from  the  village  pastor  and  his  political  princi- 
ples from  the  national  platform  of  his  father's  party. 
But  today  he  graduates  at  a  college  where  the  denom- 
inational line  is  loosely  drawn,  and  finds  that  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  have  drifted  into  all  churches  and 
are  professing  all  creeds,  and  he  must  select  for  him- 
self the  church  in  which  he  shall  find  his  home,  and 
the  doctrines  ui>on  which  he  shall  base  his  faith.  He 
discovers  that  the  ties  of  party  have  been  loosened  by 
false  leaders  or  incompetent  ones,  and  by  the  failure 
of  party  organizations  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
country  and  the  demands  of  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  the  times.  Those  who  should  be  his  advisers 
say  to  him, ''  Son,  judge  for  thyself  and  for  thy  country." 
Thus  at  the  very  threshold  he  requires  an  equipment 


which  his  father  did  not  need  for  his  duties  as  a  citi- 
zen or  for  the  foundations  of  his  faith  and  principles. 
He  starts  out  at  the  close  of  this  marvelous  nineteenth 
century  to  be  told  from  the  pulpit  and  the  platform 
and  by  the  press,  and  to  see  from  his  own  observations 
that  there  are  revolutionary  conditions  in  the  political^ 
the  financial,  and  the  industrial  world  which  threaten 
the  stability  of  the  state,  the  position  of  the  churchy 
the  foundations  of  society,  and  the  safety  of  property. 
But  while  precept  and  prophecy  are  of  disaster  he 
should  not  despair.  Every  young  man  should  believe 
that  tomorrow  will  be  better  than  today  and  look  for- 
ward with  unfaltering  hope  for  the  morrow,  while  doing* 
his  full  duty  for  today. 

That  the  problems  are  difficult,  and  the  situation 
acute,  we  all  admit.  But  it  is  the  province  of  educa- 
tion to  solve  problems  and  remove  acute  conditions. 
Our  period  is  the  paradox  of  civilization.  Heretofore 
our  course  has  been  a  matter  of  easy  interpretation 
and  plain  sailing  by  the  navigation  books  of  the  past. 
But  we  stand  five  years  from  the  twentieth  century 
facing  conditions  which  are  almost  as  novel  as  if  a  vast 
convulsion  had  hurled  us  through  space  and  we  found 
ourselves  sitting  beside  one  of  the  canals  of  Mars. 

Steam  and  electricity  have  made  the  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  down  to  ours  count  for  nothing. 
They  have  brought  about  a  unity  of  production  and 
markets  which  upset  all  the  calculations  and  all  the 
principles  of  action  of  the  past.  They  have  united  the 
world  in  an  instantaneous  communication  which  has 
overthrown  the  limitations  which  formerly  were  con- 
trolled by  time  and  distance  or  could  be  fixed  by  legis- 
lation. The  prices  of  cotton  on  the  Ganges  or  the 
Amazon,  of  wheat  on  the  plateaus  of  the  Himalayas 
or  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  Argentines,  of  this 
morning,  with  all  the  factors  of  currency,  of  climate 
and  wages  which  control  the  cost  of  their  production^ 
are  instantly  reflected  at  noon  at  Liverpool,  at  New 
Orleans,  at  Savannah,  at  Mobile,  at  Chicago  and  New 
York.  They  send  a  thrill  or  a  diill  through  the  plan- 
tations of  the  South  and  the  farmhouses  of  the  Weetw 
The  farmers  of  Europe  and  America  are  justly  com- 
plaining of  their  conditions.  The  rural  populationa 
are  rushing  to  the  cities  and  infinitely  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  municipal  government.  Capitalists  are 
striving  to  form  combinations  which  shall  fioat  with 
the  tide  or  stem  it,  and  labor  organizations  with  Km- 
ited  success  are  endeavoring  to  create  a  situatioB 
which  they  believe  will  be  best  for  themselves.  The 
tremendous  progress  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  revolu- 
tions which  have  been  worked  by  steam,  electrkhy, 
and  invention,  the  correlation  of  forces  working  on 
one  side  of  the  globe  and  producing  instantaneovM 
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effects  upon  the  other,  have  bo  changed  the  relatione 
of  peoples  and  industries  that  the  world  has  not  yet 
adjusted  itself  to  them.  The  reliance  of  the  present 
and  future  must  be  upon  education,  so  that  supreme 
intelligence  may  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  produced 
by  this  nineteenth  century  earthquake  of  opportuni- 
ties and  powers. 

There  have  always  been  crises  in  the  world.  They 
liave  been  the  efforts  and  aspirations  of  mankind  for 
asomething  better  and  higher,  and  have  ultimately 
culminated  in  some  tremendous  movement  for  liberty. 
These  reyolutions  have  been  attended  by  infinite  suf- 
fering, the  slaughter  of  millions,  and  the  devastation 
of  provinces  and  kingdoms.  The  crusades  lifted  Eu- 
rope out  of  the  slavery  of  feudalism,  the  French  Revo- 
lution broke  the  bonds  of  caste.  Napoleon  was  the 
leader  and  wonder-worker,  though  selfishly  so,  of  mod- 
ern universal  suffrage  and  parliamentary  government. 
"The  aspiration  of  all  the  centuries  has  been  for  liberty 
and  mom  liberty.  The  expectation  has  been  that 
*when  liberty  was  gained  there  would  be  universal 
liappiness  and  peace.  The  English-speaking  peoples 
bave  secuc«d  liberty  in  its  largest  and  fullest  sense ; 
that  liberty  where  the  people  are  their  own  governors, 
legislators,  and  masters.  The  paradox  of  it  all  is  that 
with  the  liberty  which  we  all  hold  as  our  greatest 
blessing  has  come  a  discontent  greater  than  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  socialist  movement  in  Germany 
grows  from  a  hundred  thousand  votes  ten  years  ago 
to  some  millions  in  1894.  The  Republican  elements  in 
France  become  more  radical  and  threatening  month 
by  month.  The  agrarian  and  labor  troubles  of  Great 
Britain  are  beyond  any  ability  of  her  statesmen  to 
overcome  except  by  makeshifts  from  day  to  day. 
7here  was  an  anarchist  riot  in  Chicago,  when  only  the 
disciplined  valor  of  a  small  corps  of  i>olicemen  saved 
the  great  city  from  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  the  sack. 
A  single  man  created  an  organization  of  railway 
^mploy^  in  a  few  months  so  strong  that  under  his 
order  twenty  millions  of  people  were  paralyzed  in 
their  industries  and  their  movements,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  supiort  of  communities 
temporarily  suspended.  So  potential  was  this  upris- 
ing that  two  governors  surrendered  and  the  mayor  of 
9ur  Western  Metropolis  took  his  orders  from  the 
leader  of  the  revolt.  Industrial  and  commercial  losses 
of  incalculable  extent  were  averted  only  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  Congress  which  has  just  adjourned  nominally  rep- 
resented several  parties,  but  recognized  allegiance  to 
none,  and  its  ignorance  and  incompetence  were  the 
wonder  of  the  world  and  the  amazement  of  the  coun- 
try.   Its  idiocy  nearly  wrecked  the  credit  and  business 


of  the  country.  It  could  formulate  no  policy,  nor 
devise  any  scheme  of  relief.  Each  of  its  little  groups 
had  its  pet  theories  and  plans.  Its  faults  and  failures 
were  due  to  ignorance.  There  was  not  enough  of  edu- 
cated intelligence  to  concentrate  upon  measures  which 
could  start  once  more  the  wheels  of  industry  and  give 
profitable  employment  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  facto- 
ries, the  mines,  and  the  railroads.  The  times  are  ripe 
for  ignorant  demagogues  and  educated  patriots,  and 
our  colleges  are  the  recruiting  stations  for  the  patriots. 
All  these  are  not  revolutions.  They  are  sjrmptoms ; 
symptoms  of  conditions  which  must  be  grasped,  under- 
stood, met,  and  solved.  We  need  fear  no  revolution, 
because  revolution  only  comes,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
when  there  is  an  under  and  oppressed  class  seeking  to 
break  the  crust  of  caste  or  privilege.  We  have  no 
caste  or  privilege.  The  people  who  are  discontented 
are  the  governors  and  rulers  and  must  solve  their  own 
problems.  They  can  elect  their  own  congresses  and 
presidents.  They  cannot  revolt  against  themselves 
nor  cut  their  own  throats.  Sooner  or  later  and  in 
some  way  or  other  they  will  solve  their  problems,  but 
it  will  be  by  and  through  the  law.  It  will  be  by 
destructive  or  constructive  methods. 

The  inquiry  is  natural,  '*  With  all  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  world,  why  this  discontent? "  The 
rapidity  of  invention  and  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  electricity  and  steam  have  destroyed  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  sixty  per  cent  of  the  capital  of 
the  world  and  thrown  forty  per  cent  of  its  labor  out 
of  employment.  The  triple  expansion  engine,  the  in- 
vention of  a  new  motor,  the  reduplication  of  forces  by 
a  new  application  of  machinery  makes  useless  all  the 
old  ones.  It  does  more,  it  compels  the  skilled  artisan, 
in  the  loss  of  the  tool  by  which  he  earned  his  living, 
and  which  is  no  longer  of  any  use,  to  fall  back  into  the 
vast  mass  of  common  laborers.  At  the  same  time 
these  very  forces  which  have  thus  destroyed  the 
majority  of  values  and  thrown  out  of  employment  so 
many  people,  have  created  new  conditions  which  have 
added  beyond  the  lower  of  calculation  to  the  wealth 
of  the  world  and  the  opportunities  of  its  people  for 
living,  comfort,  and  happiness.  But  to  enjoy  its  oppor- 
tunities, its  comforts,  and  its  happiness  a  better  educa- 
tion becomes  necessary. 

Another  of  the  paradoxes  of  our  quarter  of  a  century 
is  that  every  artisan  and  mechanic  and  the  lab(»er  in 
every  department  today,  with  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
receives  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  fifty 
per  cent.,  more  than  he  did  thirty  years  ago.  While  he 
receives  thus  one-third  more  than  he  did  thirty  years 
ago,  his  dollar  will  buy  in  clothes  and  food  twice  as 
much  as  it  would  thirty  years  ago.    One  would  think 
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that  the  laborer  ought  to  be  supremely  happy  when 
he  comparee  the  past  with  the  present,  and  that 
beyond  his  living  he  ought  to  be  laying  up  in  the  say- 
ings bank  the  fund  which  would  speedily  make  him  a 
capitalist.  And  yet  he  feels  a  discontent  which  his 
father  thirty  years  ago,  with  one-third  the  wages  and 
his  dollar  buying  only  half  as  much,  never  knew. 
This  all  comes  of  education. 

Education  has  made  possible  the  marvelous  growth 
of  our  country  and  the  wonderful  opportunities  it 
affords  for  employment  and  fortunes,  but  it  has  lifted 
our  people  out  of  the  methods  and  habits  of  the  past, 
and  we  can  no  longer  live  as  our  fathers  did. 

The  common  school  and  the  high  school,  with  their 
superior  advantages,  have  cultivated  us  so  that  the 
refinements  of  life  make  broader  and  more  intelligent 
men,  and  brighter,  more  beautiful,  and  more  large- 
Bouled  women.  It  lifts  them  above  the  plane  of  the 
European  peasant.  While  education  and  liberty  have 
made  Americans  a  phenomenal  people,  they  have  also, 
in  a  meaisure,  raised  the  standards  of  living  and  its 
demands  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  The 
Indian  laborer  can  live  under  a  thatch  in  a  single 
room,  with  breechclout  for  clothes  and  a  pan  of  rice 
for  his  food.  But  the  American  mechanic  wants  his 
home,  with  its  several  rooms.  He  has  learned,  and 
his  children  have  learned,  the  value  of  works  of  art. 
They  have  all  become  familiar  with  the  better  food 
and  the  better  clothing  and  the  better  life  which  con- 
stitute not  luxury  but  comfort,  and  which  make 
up,  and  ought  to  make  up,  the  citizens  of  our  Re- 
public. 

Masterful  men  of  great  foresight  and  courage  have 
seized  upon  the  American  opi>ortunity  to  accumulate 
vast  fortunes.  The  masses  who  have  not  been 
equally  fortunate  look  upon  them  and  say  **  We  have 
not  an  equal  share  in  these  opi>ortunities.''  This  is 
not  the  place  nor  have  I  time  even  to  hint  at  the 
solution  of  these  difficulties  or  the  solving  of  these 
problems.  That  the  genius  exists  among  us  to  meet 
them  if  need  be  by  legislation,  if  need  be  by  other 
processes,  no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt.  We  require 
for  our  time  more  education,  more  college  students, 


and  more  college  opportunities.  Every  young  man 
who  goes  out  from  these  foundations  into  the  world 
goes  out  as  a  missionary  of  light  and  knowledge.  He 
will  stand  in  the  community  where  he  will  settle  for  an 
intelligent,  broad,  and  patriotic  appreciation  of  the 
situation  of  the  country  and  of  his  neighborhood.  The 
graduates  of  the  four  hundred  universities  of  the 
country  are  the  lieutenants  and  the  captains,  the 
colonels,  the  brigadier  generals,  and  the  major  gen> 
erals  of  that  army  of  American  progress  to  which 
we  all  belong.  We  are  fighting  the  battles  not  only  of 
today  but  for  all  times ;  we  are  developing  this  coun- 
try not  only  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  posterity.  We 
have  overcome  slavery,  we  have  extirpated  polygamy, 
and  our  only  remaining  enemy  is  ignorance. 

The  beet  use  to  which  wealth  can  be  applied  is  to 
assist  these  great  universities  which  are  thus  educat- 
ing the  youth  of  our  land.    . 

This  institution,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
beneficence  of  Rockefeller,  is  in  itself  a  monument  of 
the  proper  use  of  wealth  accumulated  by  a  man  of 
genius.  So  is  Cornell,  so  is  Vanderbilt,  and  so  are  the 
older  colleges,  as  they  have  received  the  benefactione 
of  generous,  appreciative,  and  patriotic  wealth.  But 
in  view  of  the  dangers  which  are  about  us  and  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  before  us,  we  cannot  rely  alone 
upon  what  the  rich  may  do  or  what  phUanthropy  or 
generosity  or  wisdom  may  suggest.  The  state  has 
already  done  well  in  the  common  school ;  it  has  done 
better  in  the  high  school,  and  better  still  in  the  final 
opi>ortunities  which  it  gives  in  many  cases  for  a  liberal 
education. 

It  would  be  a  long  step  forward  in  popularizing^ 
higher  education  if  the  government  should  establish, 
at  Washington  a  great  National  University.  As  at 
Oxford  or  at  Cambridge  there  are  historic  colleges 
with  foundations  running  back  for  hundreds  of  years,, 
and  each  having  its  own  traditions,  but  all  part  of  the 
University ;  so  in  every  state  there  would  be  colleges, 
each  one  of  them  having  its  own  merits  and  traditions, 
and  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  Grand  University 
which  will  represent  the  culture  of  the  new  world,  tbe^ 
University  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  SIATEMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

FOR  THE  QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1895, 


Mbmbbbs  of  the  Ukivbbsitt,  Tbustees,  Colleagues, 
Students  and  Fbiends: 

We  assemble  tonight  in  the  tenth  Convocation  of 
the  UniTersity,  and  as  we  recall  the  words  of  former 
occasions  uttered  by  Professor  von  Hoist  on  ••  The 
Need  of  Universities  in  the  United  States,^  Professor 
Chamberlin  on  '*The  Mission  of  the  Scientific  Spirit/' 
Professor  Hale  on  "The  Place  of  the  University  in 
American  Life,"  Professor  Drummond  on  "Evolu- 
tion," Professor  Remsen  on  "The  Chemical  Labora- 
tory," President  Coulter  on  "  Some  College  Fallacies," 
President  Mendenhall  on  "The  Evolution  and  Influ- 
•enoe  of  Experimental  Physics,"  Professor  Barrows 
on  "The  Greatness  of  Religion,"  President  Seth  Low 
on  "The  University  and  its  Relation  to  the  Questions 
of  the  Times "~  as  we  go  back  in  memory  to  the 
associations  which  were  connected  with  these  meet- 
ings, to  some  of  us,  each  Convocation  seems  to  repre- 
sent a  year.  But  the  fact  remains  that  our  life  as  an 
institution  must  still  be  counted  by  months  rather 
than  years. 

This  evening,  in  accordance  with  our  custom,  I  beg 
you  to  consider  with  me  the  life  of  the  few  weeks 
which  have  passed  since  our  last  Convocation,  the 
events  which  are  of  interest  to  our  friends  or  of  impor- 
tance to  the  cause  of  education. 

Death  has  twice  visited  us.  James  Robinson  Boise 
served  as  Professor  in  Brown  University,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  in  the  old  University  of  Chicago,  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  which  is  now  the  Divinity 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and,  as  Emeritus 
JE^fessor,  in  the  University.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  Nestor  among  the  Greek  instructors  in  this 
country.  His  books  were  among  the  first  to  apply 
the  modem  ideas  to  language  teaching,  and  to  him  the 
Greek  scholarship  of  today  is  greatly  indebted.  As 
scholar,  teacher,  man,  he  represented  the  purest  and 
highest  ideals.  His  work  had  been  finished  and  he 
was  waiting  patiently  for  the  end  of  life.  The  end 
came  and  the  departure  was  as  quiet  and  serene  as  the 
life  had  been. 

The  death  of  Harry  Howard  was  in  striking  contrast. 
A  young  man  who  had  received  the  highest  honors 
from  his  college  (Trinity) ;  endowed  with  gifts  of  mind 
vhich  were  in  some  respects  extraordinary ;  filled  with 
an  ambition  to  do  work  as  an  investigator  in  a  depart- 
ment in  which  his  acquisitions  were  already  quite 
•extensive ;  eager  to  give  up  even  the  barest  comforts 
of  life  for  opportunity  to  study;  actually  engaged 


while  dying  in  the  preparation  of  a  paper  for  the  class- 
room, taken  away  so  suddenly  that  we  do  not  yet  fuU^ 
realize  that  he  is  gone.  The  old  man  and  the  youth ; 
the  master  and  his  pupil. 

The  Enrollment. 

The  number  in  attendance  at  the  University  during 
the  Winter  Quarter  has  been  1029,  an  increase  of  183 
over  the  attendance  of  the  Winter  Quarter  of  1894. 
The  increase  is  distributed  as  follows :  The  Graduate 
Schools  from  259  to  306 ;  the  Divinity  School  from  168 
to  212 ;  the  Colleges,  including  unclassified  students, 
from  390  to  518. 

The  ten  departments  registering  the  largest  number 
of  students  during  the  Winter  Quarter  were,  in  order 
of  number :  English  450  (students  ^328),  History  244 
(students  196),  Mathematics  225  (students  130),  Latin 
173  (students  153),  PhUosophy  151  (students  130),  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literature  145  (students  136), 
Chemistry  134  (students  73),  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology 117  (students  87)  Romance  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature 111  (students  103),  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 
96  (students  68),  Physics  96  (students  76),  Political 
Economy  93  (students  71). 

Some  interesting  facts  are  disclosed  in  comparing 
the  growth  of  attendance  from  the  beginning  of  the 
University.  The  number  of  Graduate  students  has 
increased  from  166  to  308.  The  number  of  Divinity 
students  has  increased  from  182  to  212.  The  number 
of  College  students  has  increased  from  175  to  389. 
The  number  of  Unclassified  students  has  increased 
from  71  to  129. 

During  the  quarter  just  closing,  the  following  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  have  been  absent  from  the 
University :  Head  Professors  John  Dewey,  William  I. 
Knapp,  George  W.  Northrup;  Professors  Frank  F. 
Abbott,  E.  H.  Moore,  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  Wm.  H.  Holmes, 
Nels  P.  Jensen ;  Associate  Professors  Julia  E.  Bulk- 
ley,  Chas.  A.  Strong;  Assistant  Professor  Edward 
Capps ;  Instructors  William  Hill,  Camillo  von  Klenze ; 
Tutors  Ferdinand  Schwill,  Clyde  W.  Votaw ;  Assist- 
ant James  H.  Breasted ;  Docents  Adolph  Meyer,  John 
C.  Merriman,  and  Albrecht  H.  Wirth. 

Bnildings. 

The  building  committees  of  the  Trustees  have  been 
engaged  during  the  winter  in  completing  the  erection 
of  the  President's  house,  which  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy May  1 ;  in  closing  the  contracts  for  the  build- 
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ings  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  which  will  be  com- 
.pleted  October  1;  and  in  preparing  the  plans  and  secur- 
ing bids  for  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  will  be  laid  within  a  month.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Trustees  has  been  api>ointed  to  pre- 
pare the  plans  for  the  new  Woman's  Building  to  which 
reference  was  made  at  the  last  Conyocation.  It  is  a 
source  of  sincere  regret  that  so  few  new  subscriptions 
have  been  received  toward  the  building.  The  money 
paid  in  and  pledged  now  amounts  to  $27,000;  the 
balance  to  be  raised  is  $48,000.  The  proposition  to 
name  the  building  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Kate  Newell 
Daggett  has  everywhere  been  received  with  favor. 
Again  we  ask,  will  not  the  women  of  Chicago  com- 
plete the  work  which  they  have  begun?  How  long 
shall  the  unsightly  vacancy  between  Kelly  and  Beecher 
remain  as  the  reminder  of  an  unfinished  under- 
taking? 

The  University  has  not  forgotten,  during  these 
months,  its  need  of  laboratories  for  ZoOlogy  and 
Physiology.  A  friend  of  the  institution,  a  member  of 
the  board,  realizing  that  the  building  of  a  laboratory 
involves  greatly  increased  expenditure  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  its  maintenance,  has  proposed  that  if  the 
money  for  its  erection  shall  be  secured,  he  will  pro- 
vide the  cost  of  maintenance  for  five  years,  provided 
such  cost  does  not  exceed  $10,000  a  year.  Another 
friend  has  consented  to  consider  the  question  of  fur- 
nishing the  funds  for  the  building  of  the  Zoological 
laboratory.  A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  among 
the  German  citizens  of  Chicago  to  secure  the  funds  for 
the  erection  of  a  Physiological  laboratory  which  shall 
bear  the  name  of  the  great  German  scientist  von 
Helmholtz. 

The  University  Extension  Division. 

The  reports  from  the  work  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Division  during  the  past  quarter  indicate  that 
this  department  of  the  University's  activity  is  steadily 
increasing  its  value  in  bringing  the  University  and 
the  people  together,  and  in  quickening  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  northwest. 
It  is  more  apparent  than  ever  before  that  the  work 
has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage,  and  that  in 
important  towns  it  has  already  taken  on  very  much  of 
the  character  of  a  permanent  part  of  the  educational 
activity  of  the  community.  The  public  schools  in  the 
various  cities  are  cooperating  more  and  more  with  the 
work  of  the  lecture-study  courses,  and  the  local  clubs 
are  shaping  their  season's  work  with  reference  to  the 
courses  announced  at  the  various  centres.  Reports 
from  the  public  libraries  and  the  booksellers  of  the 
towns  show  in  a  very  interesting  way  that  the  reading 


of  the  people  is  directly  and  very  largely  influenced  by 
the  lectures  in  progress.  Herein  is  apparent,  perhaps, 
the  chief  service  which  University  Extension  lecture 
courses  are  at  present  rendering  to  the  people,  namely, 
the  bringing  home  to  the  minds  of  intelligent  people 
the  most  recent  thought  embodied  in  the  literature  of 
the  subjects  discussed  by  the  lecturers.  To  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
work  of  imi>ortant  centres  is  already  planned,  either 
in  part  or  as  a  whole,  for  the  season  which  will  open 
next  October.  In  a  constantly  increasing  degree  work 
begun  by  lecture  courses  is  carried  on  by  correspond- 
ence-study or  in  classes  held  in  the  interval  between 
lectures,  while  the  number  of  students  in  residence  at 
the  University  is  continually  being  reinforced  by  the 
addition  of  those  whose  interest  is  aroused  through 
the  activities  of  this  division  of  the  University's  work. 
It  is  felt  that  this  work  is  still  in  its  elementary  stage, 
but  experience  is  furnishing  data  for  constant  and 
rapid  advance  toward  more  and  more  serious  consecu- 
tive study. 

Evidence  of  this  is  seen,  also,  in  the  number  of 
courses  of  lectures  given  at  particular  centres,  e.  £r*» 
Aurora  has  had  two  courses;  Canton,  three;  All 
Souls'  Centre,  Chicago,  eight ;  Englewood,  four ;  Hull 
House,  four;  Lake  View,  three;  Newberry  library, 
sixteen ;  People's  Institute,  four ;  St.  James,  Roman 
Catholic,  five ;  Wicker  Park,  six ;  Danville,  111.,  two ; 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  three;  Joliet,  six;  Kankakee,  four; 
Springfield,  111.,  five ;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  six. 

During  the  last  quarter  sixty-six  courses  of  lecture- 
studies  were  given,  in  fifty-seven  centres,  to  audiences 
averaging  187,  aggregating  12^^  These  courses  were 
given  in  Illinois  (36),  Michigan  (14),  Indiana  (6),  Iowa 
(4),  Minnesota  (3),  Wisconsin  (1),  Missouri  (1),  Cali- 
fornia (1) ;  the  subjects  treated  belonged  to  the  depart- 
ments of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  (22),  English 
Language  and  Ldterature  (21),  History  (13),  Biblical 
Literature  (5),  Geology  (2),  Art  (2),  Scandinavian  Lit- 
erature (1).  The  lecturers  were  as  follows :  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks,  four  courses;  Professor  Nathaniel 
Butler,  seven ;  Miss  Augusta  J.  Chapin,  one ;  Mr.  S* 
H.  Clark,  one;  Dr.  Olaus  Dahl,  one;  Mr.  W.  M.  R. 
French,  two ;  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson,  one ;  Pro- 
fessor R.  G.  Moulton,  fifteen;  Mr.  Jerome  H.  Ray- 
mond, four;  Professor  R.  D.  Salisbury,  two;  Dr.  F. 
W.  Shepardson,  five;  Professor  A.  W.  Small,  two; 
Professor  Frederick  Starr,  one ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Webster, 
eight ;  Mr.  Charles  Zeublin,  ten. 

In  the  class-study  division,  sixty-six  courses  of 
instruction  were  offered,  of  which  thirty  were  taken, 
the  attendance  aggregating  689,  averaging  twenty- 
three  in. each  class ;  the  departments  represented  were 
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in  the  order  of  attendance  of  students ;  Geology,  906 ; 
Biblical  Literature,  220 ;  Political  Economy,  42 ;  Latin, 
27 ;  History,  21 ;  Political  Science,  18 ;  French,  11 ; 
German,  9 ;  English,  9 ;  Philosophy,  8 ;  Mathematics, 
8 ;  Botany,  5;  Greek,  4 ;  Physics,  2. 

In  correspondence-study  the  number  of  students 
registered  has  increased  during  the  quarter  from  380 
to  418.  These  students  are  working  in  fifteen  depart- 
ments and  are  enrolled  in  sixty-three  different  courses. 

The  Extension  Division  has  arranged  for  three  con- 
ferences of  Extension  workers,  to  be  held  during  the 
coming  quarter;  one  at  Joliet,  111.;  one  at  Clinton, 
Iowa ;  and  one  at  South  Bend,  Ind.  The  districts  d 
which  these  cities  are  the  natural  centers  have  mani- 
fested great  interest  in  the  proposed  conferences,  and 
their  success  is  already  guaranteed. 

The  Quadrangle  Club. 

The  friends  of  the  University  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Quadrangle  Club  is  making  plans  for  a 
permanent  home  on  Lexington  avenue,  opposite  the 
University.  The  membership  of  the  club,  originally 
restricted  to  University  instructors,  has  been  opened 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  the  members  d  the 
staff  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  and  others  who 
may  be  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
club. 

The  proposed  clubhouse  will  cost  about  $30,000. 
This  building,  if  erected,  will  serve  as  social  head- 
quarters for  the  Faculties  of  the  University  and  their 
friends.  The  good  already  resulting  from  the  organi- 
zation of  the  club  has  been  beyond  estimate.  With  a 
permanent  home,  increased  fadlitieB,  and  closer  prox- 
imity to  the  grounds  of  the  University,  the  club  will 
be  able  to  render  a  service  to  the  University  which  no 
other  agency  could  perform. 

The  Field  Columbian  Museum. 

Public  acknowledgment  is  due  the  Trustees  and 
officers  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  for  the  many 
courtesies  received  from  the  Museum  by  the  Univer- 
sity. The  fact  that  the  buildings  of  the  University 
are  only  twelve  minutes'  walk  from  the  Museum  makes 
it  possible  for  the  members  of  the  University  to  enjoy 
in  a  special  manner  the  advantages  of  the  Museum. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  speak  of  the  close 
cooperation  in  work  which  already  exists  between  the 
two  institutions. 

The  University  appreciated  the  honor  which  was 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  selection  of  members  of  its 
faculty  to  serve  as  the  first  lecturers  in  the  Saturday 
afternoon  course  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
officers  of  the  Museum  with  such  marked  success.    It 


is  also  with  pleasure  that  the  announcement  is  made 
that  four  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Museum  have 
accepted  regular  appointments  in  the  University: 
Director  W.  H.  Holmes  to  give  instruction  in  Geok^» 
Mr.  O.  C.  Farrington  to  give  instruction  in  Mineralogy, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Millspaugh  to  lecture  in  Botany,  Mr.D.G. 
Elliott  to  lecture  in  Zoology.  This  arrangement,  made 
with  the  cordial  approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Museum,  means  much  for  the  development  of  scien- 
tific study  in  both  Museum  and  University. 

The  University  desires  also  to  make  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Lake 
Forest  University  for  the  courtesy  involved  in  the 
arrangement  by  which  President  Coulter  has  been 
permitted  to  take  general  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Botany  in  the  University,  and  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  graduate  students.  The  plan  has  worked  so  suc- 
cessfully that  President  Coulter  will  continue  in  charge 
<^  the  department.  With  larger  appropriations  during 
the  coming  year  for  both  instruction  and  equipment, 
the  University  will  be  able  to  offer  greatly  increased 
facilities  to  students  in  Botany. 

Conferences. 

Among  other  events  in  the  University  life  <^  the 
past  quarter  there  may  be  mentioned : 

(1)  The  conference  <^  instructors  in  Political 
Economy,  History,  and  Sociology,  in  which  represent- 
atives of  ten  states  and  twenty-one  institutions 
participated,  and  which  resulted  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Politieal  Science  AseocioHon  of  <ft€  Central 
State*.  This  assodataon  will  hold  an  annual  meeting 
to  promote  the  study  and  mutual  interests  of  work  in 
the  departments  represented. 

(2)  The  second  annual  conference  of  Teachers  of 
Chemistry,  January  1,  in  which  representatives  of 
four  states  and  twenty  institutions  participated,  and 
in  connection  with  which  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  prepare  an  outline  of  work  in  Chemistry  for  the 
secondary  schools,  ui>on  the  basis  of  the  discussion  of 
the  conference. 

(3)  A  Biblical  Institute  for  the  study  of  the  life  and 
Times  of  the  Christ,  March  1, 2, 3.  The  Institute  held 
nine  sessions  and  the  attendance  at  the  various  ses- 
sions averaged  200.  Addresses  were  given  by  Ptateeeot 
Ernest  D.  Burton  and  Associate  Professor  Shailer 
Mathews  of  the  University,  and  Professor  W.  W.  White 
of  the  Moody  Institute. 

The  Economic  Studies. 

It  is  with  some  degree  <^  satisfaction  that  the  Uni- 
versity presents  to  the  public  the  first  <^  its  series 
of    Economic   Studies.    This   study.  The  Science  of 
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Finance,  by  Qustav  Cohn,  has  been  tranBlated  by  Dr. 
VxBLEN.  The  author  has  cooperated  in  giying  the 
translation  a  value  which  the  original  does  not  now 
possess.  Other  volumes  of  the  series  which  will  soon 
follow  are,  HUtarp  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway ,  by 
HsNBT  KiBKE  Whitb  ;  The  Indian  Silver  Currency, 
by  Karl  Elstaetter,  translated  by  Profbssob  Laugh- 
Liif ;  History  of  the  Latin  Union,  by  Hsif rt  Parker 
Willis. 

The  Publication  Department 

In  order  to  explain  the  policy  of  the  University  in 
thus  entering  the  *field  of  publishing,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  AinnjAL  Rboistxr  : 
**  In  the  Constitution  of  the  University  special  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  research  and  investigation.  It  is  not 
enough  that  instructors  in  a  university  should  merely 
do  the  class  and  lecture  work  assigned  them.  This  is 
important,  but  the  university  will  in  no  sense  deserve 
the  name,  if  time  and  labor  are  not  also  expended  in 
the  work  of  producing  that  which  will  directly  or  indi- 
rectly influence  thought  and  life  outside  the  univer- 
sity. In  other  words,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
instructors  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  work  which 
is  done  in  the  class  room.  The  university,  including 
every  member  of  the  university,  owes  to  the  world  at 
large  a  duty  which  cannot  be  discharged  in  the  ordi- 
nary class-room  exercise.  The  true  university  is  the 
center  of  thought  on  every  problem  connected  with 
human  life  and  work,  and  the  first  obligation  resting 
upon  the  individual  members  which  compose  it,  is 
that  of  research  and  investigation.  In  order  to  encour- 
age the  members  of  the  University  to  undertake  this 
higher  university  work,  and  in  order  to  provide  means 
for  the  dissemination  of  results  obtained  in  this  work, 
the  Publication  Department  of  the  Press  has  been 
established." 

In  this  department  the  University  now  publishes 
Thb  Journal  of  Pouno al  Eoon omt,  Ths  Journal  op 
GsoLOOT,  Thb  Astrophtsioal  Journal,  Hebraioa 
(The  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures),  Thb  Biblical  World,  Thb  Univebsitt 
Extension  Wobld.  The  work  of  the  department 
increases  with  each  quarter,  and  the  influence  of  the 
University  is  thus  extended  in  a  way  which  no  other 
means  would  make  possible. 

Special  Annomcements  for  the  Spring  Quarter. 

It  is  desired  to  make  special  mention  of  the  presence 
with  us  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  will  serve  the  University  the  coming 
quarter  as  Chaplain,  and  as  Professorial  Lecturer  in 
Ethics.  Dr.  Boardman  will  give  courses  of  lectures  at 
the  University,  and  in  the  city  at  the  Woman's  Temple. 


The  first  course  of  the  Haskell  lectures  in  Compara- 
tive Religion  wil^  be  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
May  and  June,  in  Kent  Theatre,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Comparative 
Religion. 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  note  that,  beginning  with 
the  present  quarter,  the  University  will  offer  regular 
courses  of  instruction  in  Egyptian  language,  litera- 
ture, and  archBBology.  Dr.  James  Henry  Breasted 
begins  his  work  with  the  most  thorough  preparation 
ever  secured  by  an  American  student  in  this  depart- 
ment This  work,  in  addition  to  that  which  had 
before  been  organized  in  the  Oriental  languages,  in 
connection  with  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  to  be 
completed  within  a  year,  should  enable  the  University 
to  make  large  contributions  toward  a  better  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  Oriental  life. 

The  Summer  Quarter. 

The  success  of  the  work  in  the  Summer  Quarter  of 
1894  was  greater  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
provisions  made  for  the  summer  of  1895  will  be  largely 
increased.  The  following  instructors  from  other  insti- 
tutions have  accepted  appointments  in  the  University 
for  this  quarter :  Alexander  Balman  Bruce,  D.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  Free 
Church  College,  Glasgow;  Caspar  Ren6  Gregory^ 
PIlD.,  Professor  Ordinarius  Honorariusof  Theology  in 
the  University  of  Leipzig;  Francis  B.  Gummere^ 
PhJD.,  Professor  of  En^ish  in  Haverford  College; 
Charles  E.  Davidson,  AJd.,  Professor  of  English  in 
Adelbert  College ;  C.  H.  Thurber,  A Jd.,  Professor  of 
Pedagogy  in  Colgate  University;  George  Lincoln 
Hendrickson,  A.B.,  Professor  <^  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin ;  A.  M.  Wilson,  A  JB.,  adjunct  Pro- 
fessor in  Latin  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  total  number  of  instructors  for  the  quarter  will 
be  86  at  the  University,  9  at  the  Academy  at  Morgan 
Park ;  in  all  95.  The  number  of  courses  of  instruction 
offered  is  171,  of  which  9  are  in  Philosophy,  Pedagogy^ 
and  Apologetics,  2  in  Political  Economy,  2  in  Political 
Science,  13  in  History,  9  in  Social  Science  and  Anthro- 
pology, 1  in  Comparative  Religion,  24  in  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  6  in  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Greek,  3  in  Sanskrit,  6  in  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, 9  in  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  9  in 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  11  in  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures,  18  in  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  Literature,  and  Rhetoric ;  4  in  Biblical 
Literature  in  English,  11  in  Mathematics,  3  in  Astron- 
omy, 6  in  Physics,  8  in  Chemistry,  2  in  Geology,  2  in 
Zoology,  2  in  Physiology,  2  in  Anatomy  and  Histology^ 
2  in  Neurology,  5  in  Palaeontology,  and  3  in  Botany. 
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The  instruction  offered  includes  work  in  the  Mor- 
phology and  Physiology  of  marine  animals  given  at 
Wood's  Holl,  Mass.;  Pal»ontological  field-work  is 
Dakota;  Anthropological  field-work  in  Mexico; 
Botanical  field-work  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  and 
Geological  field-work  in  Wisconsin.  The  difference 
between  the  work  of  a  summer  school  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  regular  university  work  through  a  Sum- 
mer Quarter  will  be  appreciated  by  everyone. 

In  addition  to  the  appointments  already  noted  for 
the  Summer  Quarter,  the  Trustees  have  made  the 
following  new  appointments  in  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  since  January  1: 

Mr.  Norman  Wyld  to  a  Docentship  in  Zoology. 

Dr.  Lfouis  A.  Baur  to  a  Docentship  in  Mathematical 
Physics. 

Dr.  Edmund  Buckley,  Fellow,  to  a  Docentship  in 
Comparative  Religion. 

Percy  Burnett,  Instructor  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  to  a  Readership  in  German. 

Addison  W.  Moore,  Fellow,  to  a  Laboratory  Assist- 
.  antship  in  Psychology. 

James  W.  Thompson,  Fellow,  to  an  Assistantship  in 
History. 

Bradley  M.  Davis,  of  Harvard  University,  to  an 
Assistantship  in  Botany. 

Paul  Oskar  Kern,  Instructor  in  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  to  a  Tutorship  in  German. 

James  D.  Bruner,  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Champaign,  to  an  Assistant  Professorship  in 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

George  B.  Foster,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Mc- 
Master  University,  Toronto,  Canada,  to  an  Associate 
Professorship  in  Theology. 

E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  a 
Non-resident  Professorship  in  Statistics. 

E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamil- 
ton, Cal.,  to  a  Professorship  in  Astronomy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

C.  F.  Millspaugh,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
to  lecture  in  Botany. 

O.  C.  Farrington,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum, 
to  lecture  in  Geology. 

D.  G.  Eilliott,  of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  to 
lecture  in  Zoology. 

Marion  Talbot  to  be  Dean  of  Women  in  the  Gradu« 
ate  Schools. 
Julia  E.  Bulkley  to  be  Dean  of  Women  in  the  Colleges. 
Benjamin  S.  Terry  to  be  Dean  in  the  Colleges. 

Promotions. 

The  following  promotions  in  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  have  been  voted  by  the  Trustees : 


Kurt  Laves,  Reader,  to  an  Assistantship  in  Astron- 
omy. 

Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught,  Reader,  to  an  Assistant- 
ship  in  Mathematics. 

Jerome  H.  Raymond  to  a  University  E^xtension 
Assistantship  in  Sociology. 

Ralph  C.  H.  Catterall,  Assistant,  to  a  Tutorship  in 
History. 

Arthur  T.  Walker,  Assistant,  to  a  Tutorship  in 
Latin. 

A.  M.  Morrison,  Assistant,  to  a  Tutorship  m  Physics. 

Albert  C.  Eydeshymer,  Assistant,  to  a  Tutorship  in 
Anatomy. 

Edmund  C.  Quereau,  Assistant,  to  a  Tutorship  in 
Geology. 

George  Edgar  Vincent,  Assistant,  to  an  Instructor- 
ship  in  Sociology. 

William  Isaac  Thomas,  Assistant,  to  an  Instructor- 
ship  in  Sociology. 

Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Assistant,  to  a  Uni- 
versity Extension  Instructorship  in  History. 

Ren6  de  Poyen-Bellisle,  Assistant,  to  an  Instructor- 
ship  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literature. 

Myra  Reynolds,  Assistant,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
English. 

T.  J.  J.  See,  Assistant,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
Astronomy. 

Massuo  Ikuta,  Assistant,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
Chemistry. 

William  Bishop  Owen,  Tutor,  to  an  Instructorship 
in  Greek. 

Eidwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Tutor,  to  an  Instructorship 
in  English. 

James  Harrington  Boyd,  Tutor,  to  an  Instructorship 
in  Mathematics. 

Ferdinand  Schwill,  Tutor,  to  an  Instructorship  in 
History. 

Ernst  Freund,  Instructor,  to  an  Assistant  Profes- 
sorship in  Political  Science. 

Clifford  H.  Moore,  Instructor,  to  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessorship in  Latin. 

George  C.  Howland,  Instructor,  to  an  Assistant 
Professorship  in  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Robert  Welch  Herrick,  InstructcMr,  to  an  Assistant 
Professorship  in  English. 

Felix  Lengfeld,  Instructor,  to  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessorship in  Chemistry. 

S.  Watas^,  Instructor,  to  an  Assistant  Professorship 
in  Zoology. 

William  Morton  Wheeler,  Instructor,  to  an  Assistant 
Professorship  in  Zoology. 

Eidwin  O.  Jordan,  Instructor,  to  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessorship in  Zoology. 
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Charlee  Zeublin,  Instructor,  to  a  University  Exten- 
sion Assistant  Professorship  in  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Assistant  Professor,  to  an  Associate 
Professorship  in  Anthroi>ology. 

Marion  Talbot,  Assistant  Professor,  to  an  Associate 
Professorship  in  Sociology. 

Clarence  F.  Castle,  Assistant  Professor,  to  an  Asso- 
ciate Professorship  in  Greek. 

Qeorge  Baur,  Assistant  Professor,  to  an  Associate 
Professorship- in  PalsBontology. 

Jacques  Loeb,  Assistant  I^fessor,  to  an  Associate 
Professorship  in  Physiology. 

Isaac  B.  Burgess,  Associate  Professor,  to  an  Acad- 
emy Professorship  in  Latin. 

Joseph  Pazson  Iddings,  Associate  Professor,  to  a 
Professorship  in  Mineralogy. 

R  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  to  a  Pro- 
fessorship in  Economic  Geology. 

William  Isaac  Thomas,  Instructor,  to  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Departmental  Ldbraries  of  Arts  and 
Literature. 

Zella  A.  Dixson,  Assistant  Librarian,  to  an  Associ- 
ate Ldbrarianship. 

Appointments  to  Other  Inatitntions. 

Among  others,  the  following  members  of  the  Univer- 
Bity  have  received  appointments  in  other  institutions : 

Thomas  Cramer  Hopkins,  Fellow  in  Geology,  to 
an  Assistantship  in  the  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana. 

G.  W.  Jones,  Graduate  Student,  to  a  Professorship 
in  the  College  at  Hopedale,  111. 

Elwood  Chappell  Perisho,  Graduate  Student,  to 
the  Professorship  of  Geology  and  Physics,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Platteville,  Wis. 

Alice  Robson,  Graduate  Student,  to  an  Instructor- 
ship  in  German  in  the  Chicago  Academy,  Chicago,  111. 

James  Archy  Smith,  AJd .,  Fellow  in  Mathematics, 
to  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  Shurtleff  Col- 
lege, Upper  Alton,  111. 

W.  Edgar  Taylor,  to  be  Acting  Professor  of  Biology, 
Monmouth  College,  111. 

Mary  WoUpert,  Graduate  Student,  to  an  Instructor- 
ship  in  German  in  Mrs.  Sterrett's  School,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Wm.  Bashford  Huff,  Graduate  Student,  to  an  Assis- 
tantship in  Mathematics  in  the  Milwaukee  High  School. 

Sarah  McLean  Hardy,  Fellow,  to  an  Instructorship 
in  Economics,  Wellesley  College. 

John  Wilson  Million,  Fellow,  to  the  Professorship  of 
History  and  Political  Economy  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency of  Hardin  Ladies  College,  Mexico,  Mo. 
Gifts  to  the  University  Library. 

The  University  desires  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  gifts  to  its  General  and  Departmental  libraries 
from  the  following  persons : 


Mr.  George  H.  Ellis,  Mr.  J.  S.  Ames,  Mr.  J.  Winter, 
Professor  H.  H.  Donaldson,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Everts,  Mr.  H. 
S.  Pomeroy,  Professor  William  G.  Hale,  Mr.  Edward 
L.  Pierce,  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Smith,  Professor  Oskar 
Bolza,  Dr.  F.  I.  Carpenter,  Dr.  E.  Buckley,  Mr.  Aaron 
J.  Messing,  Mr.  W.  R.  Harper,  Professor  Frank  B.  Tar- 
bell,  Mr.  1. 1.  Glessner,  Professor  E.  Hastings  Moore, 
Mr.  A.  K.  Goodwin,  Associate  Professor  Frederick 
Starr,  Mr.  Walter  Camp,  Professor  W.  C.  Wilkinson 
Dr.  Harris  Hancock,  Mr.  F.  J.  Coflto. 

From  the  following  publishers : 

Ginn  &  Co.;  University  Press  Co.,  New  York; 
Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.;  Christopher  Gower  Co.; 
C.  W.  Bardeen;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.;  Leach,  Shew- 
ell  &  Sanborn ;  Macmillan  k  Co.;  American  Book  Co.; 
Houghton,  MiflOin  A  Co.;  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.;  Charles 
Collins ;  A.  Flanagan ;  Harper  &  Bros.;  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.;  Standard  School  Book  Co.;  Moravian  Publishing 
Concern;  Silver,  Burdette  k  Co.;  J.  B.  Ldppinoott  Co.; 
Albert,  Scott  k  Co.;  John  R.  Potter  A  Co.;  Allyn  & 
Bacon;  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Co.;  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.;  Geo. 
Sherwood  k  Co.;  Tracy,  Gibbs  k  Co.;  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong k  Son;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Publishing  Co.; 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co.; 
Henry  Holt  A.Co.  AlsofromtheNew  Jersey  State  Geol- 
ogist; the  University  of  California;  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  New  York ;  the  Sunset  Club  of  Chicago. 
Political  and  Economic  Science. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  present  to  the  members  of 
the  University  and  to  its  friends,  in  outline,  a  subject 
to  which  the  Senate  of  the  University  has  been  giving 
careful  thought  for  several  months.  In  this  state- 
ment, use  has  been  made  in  part  of  material  furnished 
by  Mr.  Laughlin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee. A  study  of  the  university  life  of  half  a  cen- 
tury shows  that  the  development  of  this  life  has  been 
in  strict  accord  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  is  within  this  jieriod  that  f adlitiee  have  been  pro- 
vided for  introducing  students  to  the  vast  regions  of 
previously  unknown  facts  about  the  physical  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  of  human  life.  Within  a 
time  stUl  more  limited,  we  find  the  beginnings  of 
work  in  Political  and  Economic  Science.  This  greater 
prominence  in  later  times  has  been  given  to  subjects 
in  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  and  to  the 
subjects  in  the  Political  and  Economic  Sciences, 
because  the  age  has  demanded  it.  The  most  marked 
characteristic  in  the  development  of  university  life 
in  the  last  twenty -five  years  has  been  the  adaptation 
of  its  methods  and  training  to  the  practical  problems 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

Very  recently  the  university  has  begun  to  deal 
deliberately  with  the  more  complex  facts  of  life  itself 
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in  its  modern  phasee ;  and  only  yesterday,  one  might 
almost  say,  there  has  been  introduced  the  scientific 
study  of  the  yarious  occupations  of  modem  society, 
all  of  which  make  up  the  practical  life  in  which  the 
college  student  is  destined  to  have  a  part.  That  the 
university  thought  of  today  has  changed  from  that 
of  fifty  years  ago,  will  be  appreciated  if  one  will  but 
compare  the  typical  university  professor  <^  1846  with 
that  of  1895.  There  are  few  modern  faculties  in 
which  the  old-fashioned  professor,  wise  in  theories 
and  abstract  conceptions,  but  as  ignorant  as  a  child  of 
practical  affairs,  still  survives.  It  is  a  fact,  therefore, 
that  university  life  and  thought  have  been  taking  on 
more  and  more  of  the  practical.  But  is  this  tendency 
to  be  encouraged?  Is  it  true  that,  in  times  past,  we 
have  dealt  too  exclusively  with  subjects  which  have 
had  no  value  in  practical  life?  Or  is  there  at  this 
point  serious  danger  that  education  will  in  time  be 
narrowed  into  a  merely  technical  training  for  some 
special  pursuit?  No  one  can  deny  that  there  is  a 
liberal  education  in  the  study  of  political,  commer- 
cial and  social  processes  and  principles,  and  of  the 
relations  of  these  processes  and  principles  in  one 
department  of  business  to  those  of  other  departments. 
No  one  can  deny,  on  the  other  hand,  that  experience 
has  clearly  taught  the  absurdity  of  limiting  prepara- 
tion for  a  practical  life  to  the  technical  requirements 
of  the  particular  branch  of  business  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  student  to  follow.  It  is  certain  that 
the  evolution  which  has  been  steadily  going  forward 
will  continue,  but  let  it  be  equally  certain  that  this 
development  shall  be  properly  directed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  evolution  is  in  its  earliest  stage.  Every 
field  opened  up  by  our  modem  civilization  should  be 
a  field  of  systematic  preparatory  training.  The  uni- 
versity will  be  derelict  in  the  performance  of  its  duty 
if  it  does  not  enter  these  fields;  for  unless  it  does 
enter  them,  it  will  fail  to  produce  the  kind  of  man 
which  is  demanded  for  them. 

The  creative  spirit  in  every  branch  of  industry 
and  commerce  has  di£Perentiated  new  occupations, 
developed  new  processes  and  created  a  demand  for  a 
new  kind  of  man.  The  times  are  asking  not  merely  for 
men  to  harness  electricity  and  sound,  but  for  men 
to  guide  us  in  complex  economic  and  social  duties. 
Scientific  laboratories  in  the  new  learning  have  been 
fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  age,  and  now  scientific 
guidance  and  investigation  of  great  economic  and 
social  matters  of  every  day  importance  are  the  crying 
needs.  Of  ignorant  and  false  prophets  we  have  had 
enough.  When  we  consider  the  actual  practical 
demands  in  the  community  for  enlightenment  and 
training  in  the  men  who  are  to  be  our  industrial  and 


political  leaders,  we  may  well  stand  amazed  at  the 
utter  lack  of  such  training.  But  how  shall  we  expect 
to  secure  trained  men  when  no  opportunity  for  secur- 
ing such  training  is  to  be  found? 

Out  of  the  prodigious  development  of  this  modem 
life,  note  the  vastness  of  the  new  occupations  for 
which  practically  no  provision  has  been  made  in  our 
systems  of  university  education. 

(1)  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  history  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  properly  written  until  the 
history  of  railways  and  transportation  has  been  fully 
prepared.  The  magnitude  of  railway  interests  is  phe- 
nomenally great  in  this  country,  since  we  have  more 
miles  of  railway  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. And  this  city  of  Chicago,  the  greatest  railway 
center  in  the  United  States,  is  thereby  the  greatest 
railway  center  in  the  world.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  investments  of  eleven  thousand  million  doUars 
are  at  stake  in  this  industry ;  for  the  economic,  finan- 
cial and  social  relations  which  have  grown  out  of 
railways  greatly  transcend,  in  their  vital  importance 
to  our  national  life,  the  merely  pecuniary  relations. 
Without  the  existing  methods  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation our  present  civilization,  even  the  everyday 
existence  in  our  homes  today,  could  not  continue. 
And  yet,  an  understanding  of  these  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  social  forces,  only  recently  bursting  into 
gigantic  development,  is  almost  unknown.  Only  on 
the  technical  side  have  men  been  prepared  and  trained, 
as  this  growth  has  developed.  To  what  institutions 
can  one  today  send  a  youth  who  is  certain  to  suc- 
ceed to  vast  railway  reeponsibilitiee,  or  who  proposes 
to  make  railway  management  a  career,  like  that  of 
law  or  medicine?  To  the  new  needs,  the  university 
<^  the  future  is  awakening;  it  should  prepare  and 
train  men  to  meet  these  new  issues  and  responsibilities. 
The  university  should  train  men,  not  for  impossible  or 
abstract  relations,  but  for  the  life  they  must  actually 
live. 

(2)  If  we  turn  only  slightly  away  from  railways  to 
their  financial  management,  and  to  banking,  a  new 
cluster  of  problems  appears.  The  agencies  by  which 
the  vast  accumulations  of  capital,  home  and  domestic, 
are  effectively  distributed  throughout  the  country  to 
those  industries  and  persons  most  certain  to  make  the 
best  use  of  them,  become  intertwined  and  complicated 
with  the  success  of  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest 
business  interests  of  the  land.  As  warders  ol  domestic 
and  foreign  trade,  they  look  out  across  the  seas,  and 
bring  us  the  first  news  of  international  loss  or  gain. 
Out  of  our  economic  conditions  has  grown  a  compli- 
cated and  sensitive  system  of  transactions,  which,  good 
or  bad,  touches,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not,  the  oonven- 
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ience  and  proeperitj  of  every  person  who  holds  a 
deposit,  or  writes  a  check.  Two  thousand  or  three 
thousand  million  dollars  of  discounts  indicate  but 
faintly  how  intimately  on  any  one  day,  our  industrial 
operations  are  affected  by  our  banking  systems.  For  a 
great  profession  like  this,  should  not  the  young  man 
be  trained  to  see  the  forces  lying  behind  the  routine 
of  everyday  experience,  and  the  mere  rule-of -thumb 
training  of  the  clerk  or  bookkeeper?  The  youth  who 
chooses  banking  for  a  profession  may  justly  ask  the 
university  to  lead  him  to  the  door  of  his  profession 
informed  by  the  largest  understanding  of  economic 
and  financial  questions.  Why  grant  this  help  to  the 
lawyer  or  physician  and  not  to  the  banker? 

(3)  But,  perhaps,  there  is  no  more  startling  lack  in 
the  educational  machinery  of  today  than  in  its  inade- 
quate means  for  training  men  to  examine,  scientifically 
and  as  experts,  the  financial  and  actuarial  problems  of 
insurance,  and  of  large  corporations.  The  creation  of 
enormous  investments  to  furnish  protection  against 
fire  and  death,  has  called  upon  peculiar  mathematical 
and  trained  ability.  The  interests  involved  are  stu- 
I>endous ;  right  or  wrong  management  means  comfort 
or  loss  to  homes  all  over  our  land,  and  honor  or  failure 
to  large  and  important  institutions.  These  new  prob- 
lems— which  must  be  clearly  faced — have  come  in 
with  the  rise  of  corporate  institutions.  They  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  development,  too,  of  a  new  part  of  law. 
The  management  of  vast  railway  or  financial  institu- 
tions, by  Boards  of  Directors,  makes  the  expert 
accountant  and  actuary  a  person  whose  value  is  great 
— but  who  today  is  rarely  to  be  found.  The  univer- 
sity should  bring  itself  close  to  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity by  preparing  men  for  these  important  functions. 
The  serious  railway  reorganizations  of  recent  years, 
and  the  impairment  of  the  credit  of  our  securities  in 
foreign  lands,  have  shown  the  lack  of  properly  edu- 
cated men  in  this  vast  field  of  commercial  life ;  this 
lack  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 

(4)  Again,  when  we  face  the  fact  that  probably  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
trade  have  accepted  the  tradition  that  education  goes 
solely  by  exi>erience  with  men,  and  by  actual  course 
of  daily  business  routine,  there  is  some  explanation 
of  existing  lack  of  cultivation  and  of  power  for  good  in 
the  community.  Instead  of  leaving  the  high  school 
for  the  counting-room,  the  aspirant  for  a  manufactur- 
ing career  should  have  made  himself  fit  to  handle 
thoroughly  economic  and  ethical  questions  relating  to 
employers  and  employed;  to  treat  independently 
measures  affecting  our  national  monetary  and  tax- 
ation policies ;  to  know  the  workings  of  banking  and 
financial  institutions  in  his  country ;  to  have  grasped 


the  character  of  the  industries  and  the  commercial 
law  of  other  and  competing  countries ;  to  see  the  drift 
of  municipal  politics  as  shown  in  the  exi>erience  and 
history  of  other  nations.  Without  such  training  the 
ablest  manager  is  crippled;  without  it  the  average 
person  is  unsuccessful.  With  such  training  the  able 
man  is  a  tower  of  strength ;  the  average  man  is  efficient. 
Why  should  there  not  be  for  these  great  classes  a  place 
in  the  institutions  of  learning,  and  disciplinary  work  of 
a  practical  character,  fitted  to  make  the  youth  familiar 
with  economic  principles  and  the  facts  and  history 
directly  auxiliary  to  his  professional  career  in  manu- 
facturing and  trade? 

(5)  We  are  just  in  the  beginning  of  a  development  of 
our  trade  relations  with  other  lands.  We  can  only 
improve  these  relations  by  being  equally  intelligent 
and  capable  with  other  competitors.  Other  countries 
have  made  an  honorable  profession  of  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  service,  to  which  trained  men  look  forward 
for  a  permanent  career.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  United  States.  These  consular  ports  have  been 
hitherto  the  rewards  at  political  service.  And  even 
though  the  commerce  and  production  of  the  United 
States  might  have  been  furthered  by  consuls  trained 
in  economic  and  political  science,  there  has  been  no 
adaptation  of  our  educational  system  to  their  particu- 
lar needs.  If  there  is  no  good  training  for  consuls  it 
is  not  likely  that  good  consuls  will  exist.  They  should 
have  special  knowledge  of  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  are  sent ;  of  the  commercial  law  and 
diplomatic  customs  of  the  principal  trading  countries ; 
a  training  in  economics  and  history  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  masterly  investigations  into  the  trade 
and  monetary  conditions  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  accredited ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and 
economic  conditions  at  home  which  will  allow  them  to 
see  how  we  may  meet  foreign  competitors.  When 
training  of  such  kind  is  offered  and  such  men  can  be 
sent  out,  broadly  rounded,  from  the  university,  there 
will  be  less  reason  for  maintaining  our  present  inde- 
fensible and  injurious  consular  policy. 

And — lastly — when  we  observe  the  power  of  the 
press,  and  the  responsibility  laid  upon  our  politicians 
and  statesmen,  we  find  a  great  lack  in  their  means  of 
training.  Why  should  an  untrained  man  go  into  jour- 
nalism or  politics  any  more  than  into  law  or  medicine? 
To  discuss  the  last  telegram  from  Europe  the  editor 
or  statesman  must  have  known  the  history  of  the  great 
treaties  since  1648,  and  the  historical  geography  of 
Europe;  or  when  a  shot  is  fired  in  the  Windward 
Passage,  he  must  be  familiar  with  international  law, 
public  and  private;  or  when  Congress  is  showered 
with  bills  on  monetary  subjects,  he  must  know  the 
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monetary  experience  of  his  own  and  other  lands,  and 
at  least  the  simple  facts  of  business  and  exchange. 
Constitutional  law  should  be  his  most  familar  tool. 
Journalism  has  various  phases  and  meanings :  but  he 
who  would  lead  the  community  must  be  able  to  think 
clearly  on  the  multitude  of  economic,  ethical,  and 
political  questions  which  are  crowding  on  us  every  day 
for  solution.  It  is  a  crime  to  be  untrained ;  and  it  is 
clearly  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  the  university  not  to 
arrange  its  courses  of  study  so  that  efficient  journalists 
and  publicists  may  go  forth  with  its  imprimatur  pre- 
pared for  leadership.  The  study  of  law  is  not  the  one 
preparation  required  for  Congress,  when  nine  out  oi 
ten  questions  to  be  voted  upon  are  economic  or  ethi- 
cal. Is  it  not  time  that  special  courses  of  disciplinary 
studies  be  arranged  by  the  university  so  that  no  can- 
didate for  public  honors  need  say  that  he  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  fit  himself  for  the  work?  Not  mere 
information,  but  power  to  think  in  the  subject,  and  to 
have  methods  of  acquiring  information  are  the  aims  of 
such  a  system. 

To  provide  opportunity  for  training  in  these  lines  is 
but  a  further  development  of  what  has  already  been 
done  in  the  large  institutions  of  the  country. 

Those  who  examined  in  detail  the  plans  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  when  they  were  first  announced, 
must  have  noticed  two  important  features,  both  of 
which  pointed  directly  toward  a  development  of  the 
work  of  the  University  in  the  direction  here  indicated. 
There  were  (1)  the  provision  made  for  a  fourth  college, 
side  by  side  with  the  College  of  Arts,  the  College  of 
Literature,  and  the  College  of  Science,  called 
in  the  original  bulletin,  the  College  of  Practical  Arts ; 
and  (2)  the  very  broad  and  full  organization  of  the 
departments  of  History,  Political  Science,  Political 
Economy,  and  Sociology.  These  departments,  fre- 
quently reckoned  in  other  institutions  as  a  single 
department  under  one  head,  were  subdivided  in  four, 
and  over  each  a  head  professor  was  appointed.  During 
the  coming  year  the  staff  of  History  will  contain  eight 
instructors ;  that  of  Political  Science,  three ;  of  Political 


Economy,  five ;  of  Sociology,  eight ;  in  all  twenty-four. 
It  was  plainly  discerned  that  the  work  outlined 
above  would  soon  be  demanded  of  the  University. 
What,  under  the  circumstances,  should  be  the  Univer- 
sity's policy?  Clearly  and  unmistakably,  to  set  the 
standard  so  high  that  the  work  proposed  should  have 
a  value  and  a  dignity  equal  to  that  of  any  part  of  the 
College  curriculum. 

As  the  other  Colleges  oi  the  University  are,  in  their 
organisations,  merely  the  grouping  togetJier  of  certain 
courses,  which,  as  thus  united,  constitute  a  special 
curriculum,  so  the  new  college,  when  established* 
will  consist  of  such  an  arrangement  of  courses  in 
industrial,  political,  and  social  subjects  as,  with  the 
addition  ot  certain  more  technical  courses  not  now 
offered,  will  furnish  a  preparation  with  which  men  of 
liberalized  minds  may  enter  upon  any  portion  oi  the 
practical  business  of  the  modem  world.  A  well- 
known  professor*  in  an  Eastern  institution  has  lately 
made  the  statement :  **  Of  all  things  that  a  university 
should  do  for  a  man,  the  most  important  is  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  materials  for  a  systematic  criti- 
cism of  life." 

It  is  in  acc(»dance  with  the  principle  which  under- 
lies this  statement  that  the  University  has  thus  organ- 
ized its  courses  into  various  curricula,  in  otder  that 
every  man  or  woman  might  find  an  opportunity  to  do 
his  work  in  those  lines  for  which  nature  or,  as  I  should 
prefer  to  say,  Qod  had  adapted  him.  The  only  success 
in  life  is  attained,  when  the  individual  has  brought  his 
life  into  harmony  with  the  plan  divinely  appointed  for 
that  life,  or,  in  other  words,  when  he  is  doing  that 
which  nature  intended  him  to  do. 

On  behalf  of  the  University,  I  desire  to  thank  our 
many  friends  for  the  courtesy  of  their  presence  with 
us  tonight,  and  for  both  the  University  and  its  friends^ 
I  wish  to  express  to  the  honored  guest  and  orator  of 
the  evening  our  appreciation  of  the  spirit  which 
prompted  him,  in  spite  of  the  duties  and  burdens  ot 
his  busy  life,  to  undertake  for  us  the  Convocation 
service. 


^Professor  Woodrow  Wilton  of  Prlneeton  College,  in  The  Forum,  September,  18M. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A  Scholarship  in  connection  with  the  Spring  examinations  for  admission  was  awarded  to  the  following 
Btudent : 

WooDBUFP,  Habvey  T.  (The  Chicago  Academy). 


DEGREES   Aim   CERTIFICATES. 

(Conferred  at  the  Spring  Convocation). 
DUGBJSUS. 
DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  MASTER  OF  ARTS. 


BsBBT,  GxoBGS  RiOKSB — A.B.,  Colbj  University,  ^ ; 

A  Jd.  Ibid.,  '88 ;  Graduate  Student  and  Fellow  in 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures,  University  of 

Chicago, '92-5. 

Department :    Semitie  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Thesis :    The  Letters  of  the  Rassam  II.  Collection. 

(To  be  published  in  Hsbbaioa.) 

Wood,  Francis  Asbuby— AJB.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity,  '80 ;  A.M.,  ibid.,  '83 ;  Student  of  Germanic 
Philology  at  Gottingen,  '88-90 ;  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  Chaddock  College,  Quincy,  111.,  '90-^ ; 
Fellow  in  German,  University  of  Chicago,  *93-5. 

Department:  Oermanie  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures. 

Secondary  Subjects :  The  English  Language,  and 
Comparative  Indo-European  Philology, 

Thesis :  I.  Vemer^s  Law  in  Gothic.  11.  The  Re- 
duplicating Verbs  in  Oermanie. 


DoBMAN,  John  BENJAifUf— A.B.,  Clinton  Academy, 
'85 ;  S.B.,  State  University  of  Missouri,  '91 ;  Pe.B., 
tWd.,'91. 

Department :    Political  Science. 

Thesis:  Legislative  Powers  as  possessed  by  the 
Political  Units  of  our  Commonwealths. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 
Bbandt,  Bebkelet. 

HOBBEKE,  COBN ELIU8  JaMES. 

Oeschgeb,  Wiluam. 

BACHELOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 
Woods,  William  Bbexiton. 


CERTIFICATES. 


THE  ACADEMIC  COLLEGES. 

Ballou,  Susan  Helen. 
Chaob,  Hsnbt  Thubston,  Jb. 
EDM<»f  SON,  Samuel  Boone. 
Fbibdman,  Joseph  C. 
golowentohitz,  ewel. 
Hat,  Mabt. 
Lamat,  John. 

Matnabd,  Mabt  Dunokleb. 
MooBE,  Cabbie  Sheldon. 
Peabodt,  EUbll  WnjJAM. 
Staoo,  Stella  Robebtson. 


ToLMAN,  Ctbus  Fisheb,  Jb. 
VoiGHT,  John  Fbedebiok,  Jb. 
Williams,  Chables  Btbon. 
YuNDT,  Emebt  RoeooE. 

THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Fbadenbubg,  John  Viotob. 

Thesis:  The  Battle  of  Naseby. 
Robinson,  Chables  Wibt. 

Thesis :  The  Causes  of  Christian  Asceticism. 
Speioheb,  John  Gabbtel. 

Thesis :  Wiclif  and  his  gift  to  his  Nation. 
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IMPORTANT  mnVERSITY   EVEITTS. 


DAY  OF  PRATER  FOR  COLLEGES. 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  21. 


The  Diyisions  of  the  University  met  at  11:30  a.m^ 
8  follows : 

1.  The  Students  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science,  in  Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture 
Hall,  Address  by  Pbofxssob  Palmsb,  of  Har- 
vard University. 

2.  The  Students  of  the  Divinity  School,  in  Lecture 
Room,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall.  Address  by  Pro- 
FEssoB  Benjamih  S.  Tsbbt,  on  The  Risen  Life. 

3.  The  University  Colleges  in  the  Faculty  Room. 


Address  by  the  Rev.  Willabd  Scott,  D  J>.    The 

Students  Relation  to  the  World. 
i.  The  Academic  Colleges,  in  Theatre,  Kent  Chemi- 

ecU  Laboratory.    Address   by   Assooiatx  Pbo- 

FS880B  S.  Mathsws,  On  The  Living  Christ. 
In  the  afternoon  at  3:00  o'clock  all  the  Divisions  of 
the  University  met  in  Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Labora- 
tory. An  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rbv.  Thomas 
C.  Hall,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church,  Chicago. 


MEETING    OF  THE  SEVERAL  SCHOOLS   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 

WITH  THEIR  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARDS. 

CHAPEL  OB  FACULTY  BOOM,  COBB  LBCTUBB  HALL,  MONDAYS, 


By  order  of  the  Council  the  usual  Chapel  exercise 
has  been  omitted  on  Mondays,  the  several  schools 
meeting  on  that  day  of  the  week  with  their  respective 
administrative  boards.  The  following  meetings  have 
taken  place  from  January  7  to  the  end  of  March,  1895 : 

1.  The  Ghaduate  Sohool  of  Abts,  LirBBATUBB 
and  Soienoe  met  with  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  on 
January  7.    Pbofessob  Alice  Fbeemah  Palmeb 

on  Certain  Qualifications  of  a  Teacher. 
February  4  and  11.    Discussion  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  formation  of  the  Graduate 
Club. 

March  11.     Continuation  of  the  discussion  and 
adoption  of  a  constitution. 

2.  DrvimTT  CoNFEBENOE.—In  place  of  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Divinity 
School,  there  was  held  on  alternate  Mondays,  at 
4:30  P.M.,  in  the  Chapel  a  Divinity  conference,  at 
which  papers  were   presented,  followed  by  dis- 


cussion.   The  programme  for  the  Winter  Quarter 

was  as  follows : 

January    14.      Pbesioent    Habpbb   in   charge. 

Subject:  The  Modem  Preacher  and  Modem 

Criticiftm. 
January  21.    Deah  Hulbebt  in  charge.   Subject: 

The  Pastor  and  Higher  Education. 
February  4.  Associate  Pbofessob  Heztdebson  in 

charge.    Subject:  The  Pulpit  and  Socialism. 
February  18.    Associate  Pbofessob  Johnson  in 

charge.     Subject:  Denominational  vs.  Inter- 
denominational Effort. 
March  4.     Associate   Pbofessob   Mathews  in 

charge.    Subject :  Does  Society  Owe  Ministers 

Special  Favors  t 
March  18.    Head  Pbofessob  Bubton  in  charge. 

Subject :  Pr^'udice  Against  Ministers,  its  Basis 

and  its  Correctives. 
3.-4.  The  Univebsitt  and  Acadekic  Colleges  of 
Abts,  LrrEBATUBE  and  Science  held  their  usual 
monthly    meetings   with    their    Administrative 
Boards. 


OFFICIAL  ACTION  OF  THE  BOARD    OF  TRUSTEES. 

The  fees  of  the  under-graduates  shall  be  $40.00  per  Quarter  for  all  students  entering  the  Univwsity 
for  the  Quarter  beginning  July  1, 1896,  and  thereafter,  provided  that  all  students  previously  admitted  continue 
upon  the  existing  basis. 

The  quarterly  fee,  hereafter,  shall  be  a  single  fee  and  entered  upon  the  students'  bills  as  one  (1)  item. 
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RBCEirr  PUBLICATIOirS/ 

The  following  list  enumerates  recent  publications  bj  those  who  hare  been  or  are  now  members  of  this 
University.    It  is  printed  for  the  interest  of  their  colleagues  or  friends,  and  is  not  supposed  to  be  complete : 


JkMQWLL,  Jambb  B.  Beport  of  Bonidon'i  Artlele,  **  Inflnenoe  de 
race  lur  U  mdmoire  Immediate,  Berne  Phfloaophiqne,  18M." 
(3%«  Pi^ehoiogical  BevieWi  L,  No.  6.) 

Babbows,  JoHir  HnrsT.  Henry  Ward  Beeoher:  the  Shake- 
■peare  of  the  Pulpit.    (New  York,  Fonk  A  Wasnalls,  1894.) 

The  Ideal  Woman,  Her  Perils  and  Opportonities.  (T^ 
TrsoMuif,  September,  1804.) 

Beenlta  of  the  Parliament  of  Balisions.  (3%«  Forum,  Sep- 
tember, 18M.) 

Profenor  Darid  Swin^— A  Character  Sketch.  (Aliruiatie 
Seview,  Y6L  lU.,  No.  5,  NoTember,  1804.) 

UniTenity  Extension  Amonc  the  Wage-Worken.  iUnh 
ventty  Xxtetuion,  October,  1804.) 

Some  Steps  in  Municipal  Beform.  (Pitdlic  Opinion,  Hareh 
21,1805.) 

Crisis  in  the  Political  Schools.  (American  J<mmai  of  Po)- 
iMct,An«iist,1804.) 

Baub,  Qbobos.  The  Belationship  of  the  LacertUian  Qenos 
Anniella,  Gray.  iProe,  United  StateB  Nat,  Mu$„Y6LJYn,, 
pp.845-«l.    Washington,  1804.) 

Bemerknngen  fiber  die  Osteolosie  der  SchUftaffegend  der 
hdheren  Wirfoelthiere.  (Anat.  Anz„  Vol.  X.,  No.  10,  pp. 
US-^M.    Jena,  1804.) 

Bmn,  B.  W.  The  Coal  Miners*  Strike.  (The  Outlook,  N.  Y., 
May  12, 1804.) 

The  Homestead  Strike.  {TKeJoumaiqfPolitieal  Economy, 
jQne,1804.) 

Belation  of  Labor  Organisations  to  the  American  Boy  and 
to  Trade  Instmction.  (AnntUa  of  the  AiMricatn  Academy 
of  PoUtical  and  Social  Science,  September,  1804.) 

CoOperatiTe  Life  Insorance.  .(«^ofcnsofi'«  Univereal  Sney* 
clopcBdia,  new  edition.) 

Studies  in  Social  Science.    (Dke  JMol,  May  16, 1804.) 

The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Socialism.  (Ibid,,  Aug.  10, 
1804.) 

UniTersity  Extension  among  the  Wage-workers.  (Uni^ 
vereity  Exteneion,  Philadelphia,  October,  1804.) 

The  Problem  of  the  Unemployed.  (Ibid.,  December  1, 1804.) 

Some  Steps  in  Municipal  Beform.  (PubUe  Opinion, 
March  21, 1805.) 

Cirics  in  the  Political  Schools.  (American  Journal  of  Pol' 
ifies,  August,  1804.) 

Organisations  of  Capital,  Organisations  of  Labor.   What 
will  be  the  Outcome?    (Suneet  Club  Tear  Book,  Chicago, 
180^4.) 
BsTESwor: 

Bichard  T.  Ely*s  Socialism.   (3^  JMol,  August  16, 1804.) 

Oray's  Stellung  der  PriTaten  Beleuchtungsgesellschaften 
su  Stadt  und  Stoat.  (Political  Science  Quarterly,  March 
1804.) 

BsBOSBOV.  E.    Bugteie  Orandet,  by  Balsac     Edited,  with 
Introduction,  Selected  Bibliography  and  Notes.    (New  York, 
Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  1895,  pp.  xxi.-i-28a 
*8ee  QvABTBBLT  Caurtdab  No.  0,  May,  1804,  pp.  25-33. 


BoLZA,  OSKAB.  On  the  First  and  Second  Logarithmic  DeriTa- 
tires  of  Hyperelliptic  6— Functions.  (American  Journal 
of  Mathematice,  YoL  XVII.,  No.  1,  January,  1805.) 

BoTD,  Jambs  HABBororoir.  An  Expression  for  the  Surface  of 
an  Ellipsoid  in  Terms  of  Weierstrass*  EUiptic  Functions. 
(T^  Annate  qf  Maihematice.) 

An  Application  of  Elliptic  Functions  to  Geometry.  (T^ 
Annttle  of  ifotAemoMct.) 

The  Determinaticm  of  the  Apparent  Positicm  of  the  Com- 
panion of  a  Double  Star  from  certoin  Obserrations.  (Pop- 
uXair  JLKtronMmy,'i 

Translation  and  Annototion  of  the  Fourteenth  Edition  of 
heoone  de  QSomitrie  Analyti^ue,  par  MM.  C.  BrUt  et  J.  C. 
Bouquet. 

Bbbabtbd,  J.  H.  Important  Discoreries  in  Egypt.  (The  Bibli* 
eal  World,  January-June,  1804.) 

BuoK,  Cabl  Dabldto.  Der  Yocallsmus  der  oskischeo  Sprache. 
(Leipsig,  Koehler's  Antiquarium,  tl80t ;  pp.  xri  and  210 ; 
price  M.  7.50.) 

Jackson's  Aresto  G^rammar  and  Ayesto  Beader.  (American 
Journal  qf  PtUMogy,  Vol.  XY.) 

The  Osoan-Umbrian  Yerb-System.  (Studiee  in  Clamical 
PhiMogy  qf  the  Univereity  of  Chicago,  YoL  I. ;  also  in  Pre- 
print, UniTersity  of  Chicago  Press,  1805.) 

BucKLBT,  Edmund.  Phallidsm  in  Japan.  (Chicago,  The  Uni- 
Tersity of  Chicago  Press,  1805,  84  pp.,  8to.) 

Thesis  fbr  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity of  Chicago. 

BuBTON,  E.  D.  (and  W.  A.  Sterens).   Harmony  of  the  Gospels 
for  Historical  Study.    (Boston,  SQTer,  Burdett  A  (3o.,  1804.) 
Outline   Handbook  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    (Boston,  Sil- 
Ter,  Burdett  A  0>.,  1804.) 

BuTLBB,  Nathabibl.  Ou  the  Educational  Possibilities  of 
UniTersity  Extension  Work  and  Methods  in  Belation  to  Beg- 
ular  UniTersity  Studies  and  UniTersity  Degrees.  (Beport  of 
Proceedinge  qf  the  Univereity  Exteneion  Oongreae,  London, 
June,  1804,  pp.  88-86.) 

The  same  reprinted  in  the  Univereity  Exteneion  World, 
January,  1895,  pp.  68-80. 

UniTersity  Extension  in  America.  (CampbeWe  lUuetrated 
Monthly,  Chicago,  Norember,  1804.) 

The  London  Congress.  (The  Univereity  Exteneion  World, 
October,  1804.) 

The  UniTersity  Extension  Class  courses  of  the  UniTersity 
of  Cliicago.  (Univereity  Exteneion,  Philadelphia,  YoL  lY., 
No.  6,  p.  170.) 

The  Belation  of  Elocution  to  ^literature.  (Froceedin^t  o. 
the  Second  Annual  MeeHng  qf  the  National  Aeeociation  of 
Elocutianiete,  1898,  p.  284.) 

Caldwbll,  William.  Beriew  of  Edward  Douglas  Fawcett's 
**Biddle  of  the  UniTerse."  (The  International  Journal  of 
IKMcf,  July,  1804.) 
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Gapps,  Edwasd.  YitroTios  and  the  Greek  Stage.  (Preprint 
from  the  Studie*  in  Clauical  PhiMoffy,  of  the  UiUveniiif  of 
Chicago^  Vol.  I..  The  UniTenity  of  Chicago  Pren.  IdOS.) 

The  Side  Entrance  to  the  Greek  Theater.    (ClatticaX  Re- 
viei0,Jnlj.l8M.) 
Rbvixw  of: 

Weisimann'fl  **  Die  sceniBchelAnifllhning  der  grieohiaohen 
Dram^en  dee  5.  Jahrh^onderta."  {Clattical  Review^  March, 
18M.) 

Ezcayatione  of  the  American  School  at  Eretria.  (Nevt 
York  Nation,  Augost  2.  Id04.) 

Cabpbhtbb,  Febdbbio  I.  The  History  of  English  Literature. 
(7%e  Dial,  Not.  16, 18M.) 

English  Literatore  in  American  Libraries.  (Ibid,,  Dec. 
16, 1884  and  Jan.  1, 1»6.) 

The  Study  of  UteratarcD  (Poet-Lore,  A^Mrnst^-September, 
1894.) 

Cbambbrldi,  T.  C.  Proposed  Genetic  Classification  of  Pleisto- 
cene Glacial  Formations.  (TheJoumcU  of  Otology^  Vol.  II., 
No.  5,  pp.  517-588.) 

Glacial  Studies  in  Greenland.    {Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  No.  7,  pp. 
648-666 ;  No.  8,  pp.  768-788.) 
Rbtiswof: 

H.  C.  Lewis*  Papers  and  Notes  on  the  Glacial  Geology  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.   (/Hd.,  Vol.  II.,  No.  7,  pp.  747-750.) 

Clabkb,  Hsnbt  L.  The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  {Chicago 
Graphic,  Oct.  29,  Nor.  12,  and  Nor.  19,  1882.) 

Medicinal  Plants  of  the  Missoori  Botanical  Garden. 
(Wegtem  Drvggigt,  Chicago,  December,  1892,  and  January, 
1888.) 

Local  Types  of  the  Heath  Family.  (Chicc^^o  Sunday 
Tribune,  April,  1888.) 

Aquatic  Types  in  the  Local  Flora.  (Chicago  Sunday  Tri- 
bune, July,  1898.) 

The  Meaning  of  Tree-lifo-Geological.  (The  American 
Naturaliet,  PhiladelphU,  June,  1894.) 

The  Meaning  of  Tree-life— Geographical.  (Ibid.,  Philadel- 
phia, July,  1884.) 

UniTersity  Field-work  in  G^eology.  (Chicago  Sunday  7W- 
frune,  September  1884.) 

The  Meaning  of  Tree-Life.  (The  American  Naturaliet, 
July,  1894.) 

Cbow,  Mabtha  Footb.  Will  the  Co-educated  co-educate  their 
ChildrenT    (T^  J^orum,  July,  1894.) 
The  Babies  in  the  Street.  A  Poem.  (TJ^  .^rena,  July,  1884.) 

CuMMiifos,  John.    Monetary  Standards.   (The  Journal  cf  Polit- 
ical Economy,  June,  1894.) 
SLmvxxw  of: 

The  O>mmissioner  of  Labor's  Report  on  Compulsory  In- 
surance in  (^rmany.    (Ibid.,  December,  1894.) 

CuTTDfo,  Starb  W.  Economy  of  Power;  Address  before  the 
graduating  class  of  the  North  Street  School,  Brattlebo- 
Tough,  Vt.    (School  Dial,  June,  1884.) 

Should  the  Elementary  Study  of  Grammar  be  chiefly 
InductiTcT  (Publicatione  of  the  Modem  Language  Aseocic^ 
tion,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  4,  Appendix,  pp.  xix-xxiv.,  1894.) 

Der  ConJnnktiT  bei  Hartmann  von  Aue.  (Univertity  of 
Chicago  Germanic  Studies,  No.  1,  UniTersity  of  Chicago 
Press,  1894.) 


Dbwst,John.  The  Ego  as'a  Cause.  (The  Philoeophical  Beviem, 
Vol.  in.,  No.  8.) 

The  Chaos  in  Moral  Training.  (Popular  Science  Monthly, 
August,  1894). 

The  Theory  of  Emotion.  (1)  Emotional  Attitudes.  (The 
Peyehological  Review,  Vol.  I.,  No.  6.,  Norember.  1894.) 

The  Philoeophical  Renascence  in  America.  (The  Dial, 
Feb.  1, 1896.) 

DoNALDsoir,  Henbt  H.  The  Education  of  the  Nerrons  Syates. 
(The  Educational  Review,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  2,  February,  18B6.) 

Abstracts  of  Neurological  Literature.  (Ptychdogieal 
ISevieto,  1894-96.) 

Btclbshtioes,  a.  C,  see  Edwim  O.  Jordah. 

FsBUND.  EsNST.    The  Law  of  the  Administration  in  America. 
(Political  Science  Quarterly,  September,  1894.) 
American  AdministratiTe  Law.    (Ibid.,  September,  1894.) 

FuLComB  Danixl.  New  Views  in  Social  Science.  (The  Inters 
rogator,  February,  1888.) 

A  New  Science  of  Education.  (3^  Interrogator,  April* 
1888.) 

A  College  Citisenship  Course.  (The  Interrogator,  June, 
1896.) 

A  Sociological,  Ideal  View  of  Normal  Schools.  (Proceed- 
ing* cf  the  International  Oongreet  cf  Education  of  the 
World's  Columbian  Bxpoeition,  1898,  pp.  422428.  Publiahad 
by  the  American  Educational  Association,  New  Vork,  1888.) 

Instruction  in  Sociology  in  Institutions  of  Learning.  (18 
pp.,  8to.  Reprinted  from  the  ProcescNtHps  qf  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Boston,  1894.) 

GoBDON,  C.  H.  Report  on  the  Berier  Sheet  (Sheet  Report,  No.  2). 
With  Geologic  and  Topographic  Map  and  Sheet  of  Seotioss, 
75  pp.    (Geological  Survey  of  Missouri.) 

Geology  of  Van  Buren  Ckranty,  Iowa,  with  map.  (Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  Iowa,  VoL  lU.,  1894.) 

DiTersion  of  Drainage  in  Southeastern  Iowa.  (Geological 
Survey  qflowa.  Vol.  UI.,  1894.) 

Stratigraphy  of  the  Saint  Louis  and  Warsaw  Formatioos 
in  Southeastern  Iowa.    (The  Journal  cf  Geology,  Vol.  III^ 
No.  2.) 
Rxvisw  of: 

Iowa  (Geological  Surrey,  Vol.  I.  (The  Journal  cf  Geology, 
Vol.  I..  No.  7.) 

Halb,  Gbobob  E.  Some  Recent  Photographic  luTCStigaCioaa 
of  the  Sun ;  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Arte,  Oct.  26, 
1888.  (Technology  Quarterly,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  4.  December, 
1893.) 

Astrophysical  Researches  at  the  Kenwood  Obseivatoay; 
address  before  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Londoo, 
November,  1883.    (The  Observatory,  December,  1884.) 

Researches  in  Solar  Physics;  address  before  the  Physi- 
kalische  Geeellschaft  Bu  Berlin.  (Verhandlungen  derPhysi- 
kalischen  GeeeUschaft  ku  Berlin,  VoL  XUl.,  No.  1.) 

Sur  les  tacules  solairee.  (Comptes  Rendu*  de  VAcademue 
des  Sciences.  Paris,  Vol.  CXVIII.,  p.  U75.) 

Gn  the  Mounting  of  Large  Telescopes.  (Knowledge,  July, 
1884.) 

On  Some  Attempts  to  Photograph  the  Solar  Corona  with- 
out an  Eclipse.  (Astronomy  and  Astro-Phyeies,  No.  12S, 
1894.) 

The  Astrophysical  Journal .  (Astronomy  and  Astro-Pht/eics, 
No.  ISO,  1884.) 
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Spectro-Bolographio  Inveetigationi  at   the  Smithsonian 
Aitrophytioal  Obeeryatory.     {The   AitrophyHca    JoumaZ, 
February.  1806.) 
Bbview  of: 

Publications  of  the  Lick  Obserratory,  Vol.  III.  {The 
Attrophytical  Journal^  February,  1885.) 

Halb,  W.  O.  The  Anticipatory  SubJunotiTe  in  Greek  and  Latin : 
A  Chapter  of  ComparatiTe  Syntax.  (Preprint  from  Vol.  I. 
of  the  Studies  in  Claaeical  Philology  of  the  University  of 
Chicttgoy  pp.  1-82,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  October, 
18M.) 

Hamcock,  Abthur  B.  Laplace  on  the  Variation  of  the  Latitude 
(Popular  Astronomy,  April,  1866.) 

Hancock,  Habbib.  Eine  Form  des  Additionstheorems  ftlr 
Hyperelliptisohe  Functionen  Erster  Ordnung,  pp.  4  to  48, 
iTMugural  Dissertation,  Berlin,  Aug.  1, 1884. 

On  the  Beductionof  Kronecker*s  Modular  Systems.  {The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Pure  and  Applied  Matttematics,  No. 
106, 1884,  pp.  147-188.) 

Habpeb,  Wm.  B.  Early  Stories  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  {The 
Biblical  World,  1884.)  7.  The  Hebrew  Stories  of  the  Deluge 
(July,  pp.  20  foil.) .  8.  The  Deluge  in  other  Literatures  and  in 
History  (August,  pp.  114  foil.).  8.  Some  [General  Consid- 
erations Belating  to  Genesis,  1 :  11  (September,  pp.  184  foil.). 
10.  The  Human  Element  in  the  Early  Stories  of  (Genesis 
(October,  pp.  266  foil.).  11.  The  Divine  Element  in  the  Early 
Stories  of  Genesis  (November,  pp.  846  foil.).  12.  A  Theory 
of  the  Divine  and  Human  Elements  in  (Genesis  1 :  11  (pp. 
407  foil.). 

HSNDEBSON,  C.  B.  A  Catechism  for  Social  Observation.  (Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  A  Co..  1884,  58  pp.) 

Limitations  of  Arbitration.  {The  Watchman,  Boston, 
August,  1884.) 

Beoent  Sociological  Studies.  (T^  Dtol,  Sept.  16, 1884.  Be- 
printed  in  the  Charities  Review,  November,  1884.) 

Sociology  in  the  Divinity  School.  ( The  Standard,  Chicago, 
November,  1884.) 

Social  Treatment  of  Criminals ;  paper  before  the  National 
Prison  Association,  St.  Paul,  1884. 

Outdoor  Belief  in  the  United  States;  paper  before  the 
National  (Tonference  of  Charities  and  (Corrections,  Nash- 
viUe,  1884. 

Public  Belief  and  Private  (Parity.  (Proceedings  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Charities,  Correction  and  Philan' 
f  Aropy,  1884.    The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.) 

Formation  of  the  Criminal  Classes.  (Proceedings  of  the 
Baptist  Congress,  Detroit,  1S84.) 

Some  Becent  Books  on  Social  Subjects.    (The  Dial.  March 
16, 1885.) 
Bbview  of: 
-    Tolman  and  Hull*s  Handbook  of  Sociological  Beferencee. 
(The  Journal  ofPolitictU  Economy,  December,  1884.) 

fismiT,  W.  E.  What  do  we  mean  by  "  Literature."  Communi- 
cation.   (3^  Dial.  Dec.  1, 1884.) 

Hbbbick,  Bobbbt  W.    Effect  of  Quarter  System  on  (bourses  in 
English  (Composition.    (The  Educational  Review,  November, 
1884.) 
A  Question  in  Art.    (Scribner's  Monthly,  April,  1886.) 
Literary  Love  Letters— A  Modem  Account.    (The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  December,  1884.) 
HiiiL,  William.    State  Bailways  in  Australia.    (The  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  December,  1884.) 


HiBSCH,  Emil  G.  On  the  Possibilities  of  Coaperaticm  from  the 
Jewish  Standpoint.  (Proceedings  of  the  First  American 
Congress  of  Liberal  Religious  Societies^  Chicago,  May  22-25, 
1884  ) 

Ministerial  Training.    (i6id.,  p.  62.) 

David  Swing,  the  Poet- Preacher.  (1884;  27  pp^  12mo.; 
pamphlet.) 

Giordano  Bruno.  {The  Reform  Advocate,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  1 
pp.  5-8.) 

Mohammed,    (ibid..  No.  10.) 

Holmes,  W.  H.    Are  there  Traces  of  Glacial  Man  in  the  Trenton 
Gravels?    (The  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  pp.  15-87.) 
Traces  of  Gladal  Man  in  Ohio.    {Ibid.,  VoL  L,  No.  2,  pp. 
147-168.) 

HoLBT,  H.  E.  VON.  BHefe  aus  den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  {Deut' 
sches  Wochenblatt,  Berlin,  July  14,  Aug.  2,  Dec  6, 1884.) 

Are  We  AwakenedT  {Journal  <^  PoUtieal  Economy,  Vol. 
II.,  No.  4,  September,  1884.) 

Ought  the  United  States  Senate  to  be  Abolished?  (7ft# 
Monist,  October,  1804,  pp.  1-21.) 

The  French  Bevolntion  tested  by  Mirabean*s  Career, 
Twelve  lectures  on  the  Hirtory  of  the  French  Bevolntion. 
delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  Mass.  In  two  vol- 
umes.  (Chicago,  Callaghan  A  (3o.,  1884.) 

Thiers  Bedivivus.    (Dke  Motion,  Feb.  7  and  14, 1806.) 

Mirabeau  and  the  French  Bevolntion— A  reply.  {The 
2>{a2,Jan4l6,1885.) 

Lafayette  and  Mirabeau  onoe  more— A  oommunieation 
(/&»d.,  March  1,1806.) 

HoPKOis,  T.  C.  Marbles  and  other  Limestones.  (Vol.  IV.  of 
Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas,  1880.) 

Bbtibw  of: 

Bichard  P.  BothweU's  "The  Mineral  Industry,  its  Statis- 
tics, Technology,  and  Trade  in  the  United  States  and  Other 
Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  End  of  1882,**  Vol. 
2 ;  J.  Edward  Spurr's  **  The  Iron  Bearing  Bocks  of  the 
Mesabi  Bangs  in  Minnesota.*'  (The  JoumcU qf  Geology,  Vol. 
II.,  No.  5,  pp.  546^;  545-«.) 

HouBvncH,  Isaac  A.  Beview  of  Footo'^s  Economic  Legislation 
of  all  the  States,  VoL  I.  (The  Journal  of  PoUticdl  Economy^ 
December,  1884.) 

HoxiB,  Bobbbt  F.  Adequacy  of  the  Cnstoms-Bevenne  System. 
(The  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December,  1804.) 

IDDINOS.  J.  p.  Editoriall  Notice  of  the  Death  of  Professor 
George  Huntington  Williams.  ( The  Journal  of  Geology,  Vol. 
II.,  No.  5.) 

G^eorge  Huntington  Williams;  a  biographical  sketch. 
(Ibid,,  Vol.  II.,  No.  8.) 

JoBDAN,  Edwin  O.  (with  A.  C.  Eyoleshymer).  On  the  CTleavage 
of  Amphibian  Ova.  (The  Journal  of  Morphology,  IX.,  1884, 
No.  8.) 

The  Identification  of  the  Typhoid  Force  Bacillus.  (The- 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dec  22, 1884.> 

JuDSOK.  Habbt  Pbatt.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
(The  Chantauqua-Century  Press,  1884,  Meadville,  Pa.  848: 
pp.\  8vo.) 

**The  Mississippi  Valley,**  in  The  United  States  of  Atnerica. 
Ed.  by  N.S.  Shaler,  Vol.  I.  (New  York.  Appleton  A  Co. 
1884.) 
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Unoonstitiitioiua  Le^iiUtion.    {The  Dial,  Ang.  1,  18M.) 
Stndiet  in  MunioiiMa  QoTemment.    {Ibid,  Mareh  1, 1806.) 
Bbvibw  of: 

Reeent  Politieal  DimjoMions.    (7h«  JMol,  Jan.  1, 1806.) 

KiiBirzB,  Gamillo  yon.  Emilia  Oalotti,  n.,  6.  {Modem  Lat^ 
ir«Ki6«  iVbtof,  IXm  Norember,  18M.  Pp.  427-81.) 

Dentaohe  Gediehte.  Selected  and  annotated.  (New  Yorlc, 
Holt  &  Co.,  1805, 400  pp.) 

KOmmkl,  HsmtT  B.    Recent  Proffreaa  in  Glacial  Oeology.    {Ouir* 

rent  Topica,  March,  1804.) 
•  Rbyibw  or : 

Elementary  Meteorology,  by  Wm.  M.  DaTia.  {The  Journal 
</  Oeolofn,  VoL  U.,  pp.  440.) 

(Jointly  with  BoUin  D.  Saliilmry),  Nnmerooa  Brief  Ex- 
tracts of  Current  Oeologioal  Literature.  {IMd.,  Yola.  I. 
andU.) 

Lake  Paaaalc— An  Extinct  Oladal  Lake.  {Annudl  Report 
of  the  State  Oeotogiet  qfNew  Jerwew,  1808.) 

Laoeborsh,  Cabl  O.  Nyttoch  Gammalt  Betraktelier  i  relic^ 
i^tsa  Ammen ;  Fttrtte  HAftet.    (64  pp.  12mo.,  paper ;  25  cent*.) 

Lauohlin,  J.  Laubbwcb.  Monetary  Bef6rm  in  Santo  Dominco. 
{The  Atlantie  MontMy,  Jnly,  1804.) 

Qold  and  SilTcr  in  Santo  Domingo.  {The  Journal  of  Polit' 
ic<U  Economif,  September,  1804.) 

The  Currency  Problem.— Paper  read  before  the  Chicago 
Commercial  Civh,  Oct.  27,  1804.  {The  American  Banker, 
Oct.  81,  1804) 

The  Baltimore  Plan  of  Bank  Iseaea.  {The  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  December.  1804.) 

Lawbbmcb,  Thomab  J.  A  (hiide  to  International  Law.  (Boe- 
ton,  D.  C.  Heath  A  Ok,  1804.) 

The  Univeraity  Extension  Conference,  U.  {Univereiiy 
Exteneion,  Philadelphia,  October,  1804.) 

Lavm,  Kubt.  Definitire  Determination  of  the  Orbit  of  Ounet, 
1879,  Y.    (T^  Aatronomical  Journal,  Mareh,  1805.) 

The  Formnls  of  Precession  for  Equatorial  and  Ediptical 
CoSrdinates  deriyed  from  the  Polar  Triangle.  {The  Attro- 
nomical  Journal,  March,  1806.) 

Lbnofbld,  Felix.  Ueber  die  Ester  der  SAure  HaSaO,  (Thion- 
schwefligesAure).  {Berichte  der  deuteehen  Chemiichen 
OeeeUechaft,  YoL  XXTIU.,  p.  440.) 

and  SmoLiTX,  Julius.  Ueber  Thioamine.  {Ibid,,  Yol. 
XXYni.,  p.  575.) 

On  the  Amido-ethers  of  Carbonic  Acid.  {American  Ohem- 
ical  Journal,  Yol.  XYII.,  No.  2.) 

Lbwib,  Edwdt  Hbbbbbt.  The  History  of  the  English  Para- 
graph. (UniTersity  of  Chicago  Press,  8to.,  200  pp.,  paper, 
1804.) 

Thesis  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  the 
Unirersity  of  Chicago. 

The  Wolfsbane.  A  NoTelette.  {Current  Topiee,  Yol.  I., 
Nos.l,2,8and4.) 

The  New  Rhetoric.    {Current  Topic;  Yol.  I.,  No.  6.) 

Shelley  and  Immortality.    (OMrretU  Topics,  Yol.  I.,  No.  4.) 

Metamorphosis  as  a  Poetic  Form.  {Sabbath  Recorder,  No. 
2600.) 

Spenser's  Treatment  of  Temperance.  {Sabbath  Recorder, 
No.  2518.) 

The  Oral  Style  and  the  Paragraph.  {Modem  LamQuage 
Notee,  June,  1804.) 


Milton's  Conception  of  Hearen.   {Sabbath  Recorder,  No 
2606.) 
Rbvibwof: 

(3ole-StiUman's  Italian  Old  Masters.  {Current  Topic;L,h) 

Burt's  History  of  Modem  Philosophy;  Trigg's  Browning 
and  Whitman.   {Ibid.,  I.,  2.) 

Mr.  Crawford's  Later  Books ;  Pater's  Plato  and  PlatooisB ; 
Latimer's  France  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  Stedman'sllie 
Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry.    {Ibid.,  L,  8.) 

Shaler's  The  Interpretation  of  Nature;  Moulton's  Sbakss> 
peare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist;  Thomas*  Fair  Shadow  Land; 
James' The  Real  Thing.    (/Md.,1.,4.) 

Sherman's  Analytics  of  Literature.    {Ibid.,  I.,  5.) 

CJollingswood's  Ruskin.    (iMd.,  L,  6.) 

New  Text-Books.    {Ibid,  U.,  9.) 

LOBB,  jAoquBS.  On  the  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Periodic 
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Tbe  ETolution  of  a  Summer  Town. ,  (The  Chautauq^an, 
Marcb,  1898.) 

Social  Refraction.    (Current  Topice,  May,  1898.) 

Tbe  Cbautauqua  Plan  of  Read  Lectures.  (The  Univereity 
Exteneion  World,  February,  1894.) 

An  Introduction  to  tbe  Study  of  Society.  (In  collabora- 
tion witb  Albion  W.  Small.  New  York,  American  Book 
Co.,l894;pp.'884.) 

A  Scbeme  of  Sociological  Study.  (The  Educational  Re- 
view, December,  1894.) 

ToTAw,  Cltdb  W.  Tbe  Location  of  tbe  (^atian  Cburobea. 
(The  Biblicdl  World,  June,  1894.) 

Wadswobth,  F.  L.  O.  Fixed-Arm  Spectroscopes.  (PhiloeopM- 
cal  Magcutine,  October,  1894,  and  Aetronomy  and  AttrO' 
Phyeice,  forming  No.  IX.  of  tbe  series  Tbe  Modem  Spectro- 
scope, December,  1894.) 

A  Simple  Metbod  of  Mounting  an  Equatorial  Axis  on  Ball 
Bearings.    (Aetronomy  and  Aetro-Phyeice,  NoTomber,  1894.) 

A  New  Metbod  of  Magnetising  and  AstaticisingOalTanom- 
eter  Needles.    (Philoeophical  Magazine,  November,  1894.) 

Ein     Neuer    Spektroskopspalt     mit    Doppelbowegung. 
(Zeitechrift  far  Inetrumentenkunde,  October,  1894.; 

An  Improved  Form  of  Interrupter  for  Large  Induction 
Coils.    (American  Journal  of  Science^  December,  1894.) 

Description  of  a  Very  Sensitive  Form  of  Tbomson  Oalva- 
nometer,  and  Some  New  Metbods  of  Oalvanometer  Con- 
struction.   (The  Philoeophical  Magazine,  December,  1894.) 


•  General  Considerations  Respecting  tbe  Design  of.  Astro- 
nomical Spectroscopes.  (The  Aetrophyeical  Journal,  Janu- 
ary, 1805,  forming  No.  X.  of  tbe  series  Tbe  Modem  Spectro- 
scope.) 

Bemerkungen  von  der  Silberling  und  der  SilberlinglOsung. 
(Zeitechrift  far  Inttrumentenkunde,  January,  1885.) 

Tbe  Desi^  of  Electric  Motors  for  Constant  Speed.  (The 
Aetrophyeiccil  JoumcU,  February,  1895.) 

Some  New  Designs  of  Combined  Orating  and  Prismatic 
Spectroscopes  of  tbe  Fixed-Arm  Type,  and  of  a  New  Form 
of  Objective  Prism  for  Astronomical  Spectroscopes.  (The 
Aetrophyeicat  Journal,  Marcb,  1895,  forming  No.  XI.  of  tbe 
series  Tbe  Modem  Spectroscope.) 

Some  Notes  on-  Silvering  and  Silvering  Solutions.  (The 
Aetrophyeicat  Journal,  Marcb,  1895.) 

Walcott,  Chablbs  D.  Geologic  Time,  as  Indicated  by  tbe 
Sedimentary  Rooks  of  Nortb  America.  (The  Journal  of 
Geology,  Vol.  I,  No.  7,  pp.  639-076.) 

Tbe  United  States  Geological  Survey.  (Popular  Science 
Monthly,  February,  1895.) 

Wallacb,  Eleeabbth.  Cbile  and  tbe  Cbileans.  (The  Dial, 
June  1, 1895.) 

Wabtbkbbbo,  H.  ScHiODT-.  Article.  Runes.  (Johneon^e  Uni- 
vereal  Encyclopedia,  YoL  VII.,  new  edition,  1895.) 

Wbst,  Max.  La  taxe  successorale.  (i^etme  de  VEnregietre- 
ment,  dee  Domainee  et  du  Timbre,  Paris,  1896.) 

Tbe  Teaobings  of  Political  Economists  Defining  Direct  and 
Indirect  Taxes.    (8vo.,  88  pp..  New  York,  1895.) 

Cbicago's  Otber  Half  (a  Review  of  Hull-House  Maps  and 
Papers).    (T^e  Dial,  April  15, 1895.) 
Rbtiew  of  : 

Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics.  (Political Science  Quarterly, 
June,  1894.) 

Addams  and  otbers'  Pbilantbropy  and  Social  Progress; 
Jones'  Bibliograpby  of  (College,  University,  and  Social  Settle- 
ments, and  Forward  Movements.  (Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, September,:i894.) 

Drummond's  Ascent  of  Man.  (PolitictU  Science  Quarterly, 
June,  1895.) 

Unsigned  editorials,  etc.,  in  The  Chicago  Record,  and  book 
reviews,  etc,  in  The  Standard, 

Whbblbb,  W.  M.  Concerning  tbe  Blood-tissue  of  tbe  Insecta. 
(Peyche,  1892.) 

A  (Contribution  to  Insect  Embryology.  (The  Journal  of 
Morphology,  Vol.  YUI.,  No.  1, 1893.) 

Tbe  Primitive  Number  of  Malpigbian  Vessels  in  Insects. 
(Peyche,  1896.) 

Syncflslidium  Pellucidum,  a  new  Marine  Triclad.  (The 
Journal  of  Morphology,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  2, 1894.) 

Planocera  Inquilina,  a  Polyclad  Inbabiting  tbeGUl-obam- 
ber  of  Syootypus  Canaliculatus,  CHU.  .(Ibid,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  2., 
1894.) 

Protandric  Hermapbroditism  in  Mysostoma.  (Zoologiecher 
Anxeiger,  No.  447, 1894.) 

Tbe  Bebavior  of  tbe  Centrosomee  in  tbe  Fertilised  Egg  of 
Mysostoma  Glabrum,  Leuck.    (Ibid.,  Vol.  X.,  1895.) 

Tbe  Problems,  Aims  and  Scope  of  Developmental  Me 
cbanics.  Translated  from  tbe  (ierman  of  Professor  W. 
Roux.  (Lecturee  of  the  Marine  Biological  laboratory,  at 
Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  1895.) 

Whitb,  HB!atT  K.  Pacific  Railway  Debts.  (The  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  June,  1894.) 
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Whitman,  C.  O.  Erolatioii  and  Epiffenedf.  (3^  Biology 
icalLecturt$,lSH,) 

Boiuiet*8  Theory  of  Evolution.    (Ibid,,  alio  In  TKe  Jfoniai, 
April,  1895.) 
The  Palingeneda  and  Genn  Doctrine  of  Bonnet.    (Ibid.) 
Editor  of: 

1.  TKe  Journal  of  Morphology, 

2.  Biological  Leeture9from,  the  Marine  Biological  Labora- 

tory, 

3.  ^iiMrican  J^a^«ra<if^-Department  of  ICieioooopy. 

WsLKiXBON,  W.  C.  Jesoa— a  Biography*  (To  be  pnbliihed 
■hortly  by  the  Henry  O.  Shepard  Co.) 

Glaaaie  Greek  Course  in  English.  (Flood  A  Yinoeot, 
MeadTille,  Pa.) 

The  Attitude  of  Chrietianity  toward  Other  BeUgiooa. 
(Homiletic  Beview.) 

Glowary  of  Foreign  Expressions.  (The  Standard  JHctiomr 
ary,) 

Epilogue  on  (George  Eliot.    (The  Standard.) 

Impressions  of  Mexico.    (Ibid.) 

Obedienee  and  Chrlstophany.    (Ibid.) 

Indiyidoal  Estimate  of  Emerson.    (The  JndependeiU.) 

Esekiel  Gilman  Bobinson:  the  Man,  the  Preacher,  the 
Teacher.    (Homiletic  Beview.) 

Charles  Haddon  Spnrgeon.    (T^  Independent). 

Hints  to  Yoong  Men  Voting  for  the  Fint  Time.  Two 
articles.    (The  Watchman.) 

My  Education  to  Poetry.  Written  at  editorial  request. 
(Current  Topics.) 

The  Imprecatory  Psalms.  Three  extracts  from  an  unpub* 
lished  poem,  The  Epic  of  Paul,  published  in  three  consecu- 
tiye  numbers.  (Homiletic  Beview^  July,  August,  September, 
1894.) 

The  Fruit  Tree.    (The  Interior.) 

Courage.    (Sunday  School  Timet.) 

A  Sabbath  and  Morning  and  Spring.    (The  Independent.) 

The  Silent  Tribes.    (Ibid.) 

Chrysalis.    (The  Century  Magatine.) 

William  (Mullen  Bryant.  For  the  Bryant  Centennial  at 
Knox  (College. 

Sonnet  on  Phillips  Brooks.    ( The  Congregationaliet.) 


Sonnet  on  James  G.  Blaine.    (The  Standard.) 

Sonnet  on  A.  J.  Gordon.  (The  Baptiet  Miteionary  Mago- 
Mine.) 

Sonnet:  AYanished  Voice.  (On  Dr.  J.  A.  Broftdus— The 
Independent.) 

Memorial  Paper  on  Dr.  J.  A.  Broadus.  (3^  fifrUcol 
World.) 

Surriyal;  a  Poem  on  Dr.  J.  A.  Broadus.  (The Sumday  School 
Timee.) 

WiLLiAMB,  Wabdnbb.  Derelopiug  Musical  Tmagination,  (The 
Etude,  Philadelphia,  October,  1880.) 

Serenade  and  Trio.  (JhissslTs  Mueieal  Library,  Boston* 
1890.) 

The  Balation  of  iMusic  to  Colleges  and  UnlTeitities.  (The 
New  Tork  State  Music  Teachers'  Association,  Beport  for 
1801,  New  York  City.) 

YOVNO,  J.  W.  A.    On  the  Determination  of  (Groups  whose  Order 
is  a  Power  of  a  Prime.    (American  Journal  of  ifaMemaf<es» 
Vol.  XV.,  pp.  124-178.) 
Bbtibw  of: 

Bachmann*s  Die  Elemente  der  Zahlentheorie.  (BuUetin 
qf  the  New  Tork  Mathematical  Society,  Vol.  lU.,  pp.  215-2tt, 
June,  1894.) 


Zbublin,  CuAXLm.   Class  Instruction  in  UniTcrsity  1 
(The  Univertity  Exteneion  World,  September,  1888.) 

The  Uniyersities  and  the  Workingmen.  (Ibid.,  October, 
1888.) 

£nter-(3ollegiate  University  Extension.  1.  F.  W.  Shepaid- 
son;  2.  N.  Butler,  Jr.;  8.  Chas. Zeublin.  (Ibid.,  December, 
1898.) 

The  Lecturer  and  the  Laborer.  ( The  Univereity  Bxteneion,. 
Philadelphia,  January,  1894.) 

The  Social  Settlement.  Chapter  in  Judaism  at  the 
World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  (Bobert  Clarke  A  Co. 
1894.) 

The  C^cago. Ghetto.  Chapter  in  Hull  Houae  Maps  and 
Papers.    (Crowell  A  Co.,  1896.) 

A  Don  Quixote  of  Ooltoxe.  (The  Univertity  Bxieneion 
World,  January,  1888.) 
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DIRBCTORY   OF   OFFICERS,  HfSTRUCTORS,  Aim   FELLOWS  Hf   ALL  DEPART- 

MEirrS  OF  THE  UMIVERSITT. 

Abbbeviationb:— B=Beecher  Hall;  D=Diyinit7  Donnitory;  F=Nanc7  Foster  Hall;  G=Graduate 
Dormitory;  K=Kent  Chemical  Liaboratory;  Kl=Kelly  Hall;  R=Ryer8on  Physical  Liaboratory;  Sn=Snell 
Hall ;  W=Walker  Museum. 

Ay  B,  C,  D,  in  parentheses,  refer  to  the  floors  of  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

Numerals  indicate  the  numbers  of  recitation  rooms  for  the  Summer  Quarter.  Instructors,  absent  during 
the  Summer  Quarter,  have  no  room-number  below  their  names. 


Abbott,  Fbakk  Frost,  Prof,  and  Examiner. 

(B.7and8)  

Aldbn,  G.  H.,  Fel. 


Almstbdt,  HxBMAifif  B.,  Reader. 
Ambs,  Edwabd  S.,  Fel. 
Andxbsoii,  Galubha,  Head  Prof. 


5800  Jackson  av. 


54d2  Ellis  av. 
Morgan  Park. 
B. 


Andbbsoh,  Katb,  Tutor. 

(Gymnasium) 
Angbll,  Jambs  R,  Assist.  Prof. 

(R.  33)  5712^Monroe  av. 

Abholt,  W.  Muss-,  Instr.  and  Assist  Bee. 

(D.16) 
Atkiks,  E.  C  Trustee. 


Austin,  R.  H.,  Trustee. 

Bailxt,  Joseph  M.,  Trustee. 

Baibd,  W.  J.,  Fel. 

Babn ABD,  E.  E«,  Prof. 

Babbbtt,  Stobbs  Babbows,  Fel. 

Babbowb,  Johk  Henbt,  Prof.  Led. 

Babtlbtt,  Emmblinb  B.,  Fel. 

Baub,  Geobob,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(W.  3d  floor) 
Baub,  Louis  A.,  Docent. 

Bbmis,  Eh>WABD  W.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(C.ll) 
Bbbobbon,  EuGfcKB,  Assist  Prof 

(B.16) 
Bbbnhabd,  Adolph,  Labor.  Assist. 

*Oa  leaye  of  abtenoe. 


340,  57th  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Hotel  Lakota. 

Freeport. 

623. 55th  St. 

5646  Monroe  av. 

2957  Indiana  av. 

46  F. 

357,  58th  St. 


5836  Drezel  av. 

5426  Lexington  av. 

5622  Ellis  av. 


BLACKBUB27,  Fbakcis  Adblbebt,  Assist.  Prof. 

5802  Jackson  av. 
Blake,  E.  Neubon,  Pres.  of  Trust,  of  Theol.  Union. 

Arlington,  Mass. 
Boabdmah ,  Geobge  Dah a.  Prof.  Led. 

Hotel  Windermere. 
BoLZA,  OsKAB,  Prof. 


BowEN,  Chables  C,  Trustee. 

BowEN,  Maby,  Fel. 

BoTO,  James  Habbington,  Instr. 

BoTEB,  E.R.,FeZ. 

Bbainabd,  Habbist  C,  Hon.  Fel. 

(D.9) 
Bbatton,  William  B.,  Trustee. 


5748  Kimbark  av. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Oxford,  England. 

357, 58th  St. 

536, 61st  St. 

1301  Wabash  av. 

Blue  Island. 


Bbeasted,  James  H.,  Assist 

(D.  15  and  16)  512, 62d  st,  Englewood 

Bbode,  Howabd  Sm  Fel. 

6034  Woodlawn  av 
Bbonson,  Fbai9K  M.,  Assist.  Prof. 


Bbown,  Gbobgb  L.,  Fel. 

Bbuob,  Alexa2?d£b  B.,  Prof.  Lect 

(C.  13) 
Bbuneb,  James  D.,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.12) 
Buck,  Cabl  D.,  Assoc.  Prof. 


Morgan  Park. 
5836  Drexel  av. 


6041  Monroe  av. 


BuoKLET,  ESdmumd,  Doccnt. 

(W.  3d  Floor) 
BuLELET,  Julia  E.,*  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

23  Friestrasse,  Ztlrich,  Switzerland. 

BuBOESs,  Isaac  Bbomson,  Prof. 

Morgan  Park. 
BuBMHAM,  S.  W.,  Prof. 

3647  Vincennes  av. 
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Burton,  EaifEST  D^  Head  Prof. 

(D.  2)  6071  Edgerton  ar. 

Butler,  Nathaniel,  Aam)C.  Prof,  and  Director 
of  University  Extension  DiviHon, 
(A.  5)  5625  Monroe  ar. 

Caldwell,  Ebnest  Ln  Inetr, 

Morgan  Park. 
Calvert,  Geobob  C,  FeL 

0000  Ellis  a7. 
Capps,  Edward,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.2)  

Carman,  Geobob  Noblb,  Assoc.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

Morgan  Park. 
Carpenteb,  Fbbdbbio  Ites,  Docent 

6515  Woodlawn  av. 
Castle,  Clabbitob  P.,*  Assoc.  Prof. 

Europe. 
Catterall,  R.  C.  H.,  Tutor. 

(C.  8)  5646  Monroe  av. 

Chambeblin,  Thomas  Chbowdeb,  Head  Prof, 
and  Director  of  the  Museums. 

5041  Madison  av. 
Chandleb,  Chables,  Prof. 

5731  Monroe  av. 
Chapman,  John  H.,  Trustee. 

136  West  Washington  st. 
Chase,  Chables  W.,Dir.  Univ.  Press. 

(A.  3)  5543  Madison  ay. 

Chase,  Watland  Johnson,  Instr. 

Morgan  Park. 
Child,  Chables  M.,  Fel. 


Clapp,  Cobnblla  M.,  Fel. 

Clark,  8.  H.,  Instr. 

(K.  Theatre) 
Closson,  Cablos  C,  Jr.,  Instr. 

Coffin,  Pulton  J.,  Fel. 

Conger,  Chables  T.,  Assist. 

(C.9) 
Cooke,  Elizabeth,  Fel. 


Cornish,  Robebt  H.,  Assist  Prof. 


3154  Prairie  av. 

5659  Washington  sly. 

16  a 

23  0. 

21  G. 

Non-resident. 

Morgan  Park. 
CoRTHELL,  Elmeb  L.,  Trustcc. 

37  Belleyue  pL;  184  La  Salle  st. 
Coulter,  John  M.,  Prof.  Lect. 

Liake  Porest. 

C RANDALL,  ClABK   EuGBNB,  IjlStr. 

(D.  6)  5455  Monroe  av. 

Crandall,  Lathan  a..  Trustee. 

4445  Berkeley  ay. 
Crandall,  Reoina  K.,  Fel. 

45  B. 
Crow,  Mabtha  Poote,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  16  and  C.  14)  2970  Groveland  ar. 

*  On  lemye  of  abaene*. 


CuBTiss,  Riohabd  S.,  Docent. 

(K.20) 
Cutleb,  Susan  Rhoda,  Fel. 

Cutting,  Stabb  W.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(B.9) 
Dahl,  Olaus,  Docent. 

(A.  5,  B.  9  and  10) 
Dains,  Pbank  B.,  Fel. 

Davidson,  Chablbs,  Prof. 

(D.  9) 
Davibs,  Anna  Pbebman,  Tutor. 

(Gymnasium.) 
Davis,  Bbadlbt  M.,  Assist. 

(W.  3d  floor.) 
Davis,  Waltbb  S.,  Fel. 


2545  Indiana  av. 

438, 57th  st 

5606  Ellis  av. 

15  G. 

5750  Madiarwi  av. 


5722  Kimbark  av. 
Europe. 
5515  Woodlawn  av. 


Dbwst,  John,*  Head  Prof 

(C.  14) 
Dickson,  Leonabd  E.,  FeL 

(D.7) 
DixsoN,  Zblla  a.,  Assoc.  Libr. 

(General  Library.)  The  Geneva,  57tii  st 

Donaldson,  Hbnbt  Hebbbbt,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(K.  42)  5428  Monroe  av. 

Ellsbman,  Pbbdinand,  Labor.  Assist. 

(R.)  5729  Kimbark  av. 

Elliot,  D.  G.,  Prof.  Lect. 

(Pield  Museum) 
Ebiokson,  Pbank  M.,  Fel. 

6161  Myrtle  av. 
Etoleshtmeb,  Albebt  C,  Tutor. 

(K.  37)  6916  Cre^rier  st. 

Pabbington,  Oliveb  C,  Prof.  Lect. 

5719  Monroe  av. 
Pelsenthal,  Eli  B.,  Trustee. 


Pbbtig,  James  W.,  Fel. 

PosTEB,  Geo.  B.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(D.2) 
PowLBB,  Pbank  Hamilton,  Fel. 

Pbance,  Wilmeb  C.  Reader. 

Pbbund,  Ebnst,  Asst.  Prof 

(C.  10) 
Gillespie,  William,  Fel. 

GOLDTHWAITE,  NeLLIE  E.,  Fcl. 

Goodman,  Edwabd,  Trustee. 

4406  Ellis  av. 
GooDSPEED,  Geobob  Stephen,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(D.  16)  Hotel  Barry. 

GooDSPEED,  Thomas  W.,  Secretary  of  Trustees, 

(A.  7)  5630  Kimbark  a?. 


472,  47th  st 
5722  Kimbark  av. 

5810  Drezel  av. 

B. 

5536  Madiacm  av. 

351, 58th  st 

38F. 
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Cordis,  W.  S.,  Fel 
OoRDON,  Charles  H.,  Fel, 
OouLD,  Alice  B.,  FeL 


5G20  EUiB  ay. 
e0i6  Washington  av. 


OouLD,  E.  R.  L.,  Prof, 

(C.  a-8)  

Grant,  John  C,  Dearit  Kenwood  Institute, 

2011  Michigan  ar. 
Gregory,  Caspar  R,  Prof,  Lect, 

(D.  16)  

Grose,  Howard  Benjamin,  Assist,  Prof,^  Bee, 

and  Registrar, 

(A.  1)  37  p. 


16  0. 

Lake  Forest. 

3612  Grand  boul. 

500  W.  Monroe  st. 


GuNDSRSEN,  H.,  Assist,  Prof, 

T700  Wallace  st.,  Auburn  Park. 

Hale,  Gboroe  E.,  Assoc,  Prof,  _ 

(Kenwood  Obeervatory)         4545 Drexel  boul.     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^- 

Hals,  William  Gardner,  Head  Prof, 


Hill,  William,  Instr, 

Hinckley,  Francis  E.,  Trustee, 

HiRscH,  Emil  G.,  Prof, 

(D.  16) 
HoBRs,  Glenn  M.,  Tutor, 

HoLDBN,  William  H.,  Trustee. 

Holmes,  William  H.,  Prof, 

HoLST,  Hermann  Eduard  von,  Head  Prof, 

(C.7)  255  E.  61st  St. 

Hoover,  Willlam,  Assist,  Prof, 

(A.  5)  Athens,  Ohio. 

Hopkins,  Thomas  Cramer,  Fel, 

6149  Woodlawn  av. 
HowLAND,  Georoe  C,  Assist,  Prof, 

(B.  12, 14  and  16)  5735  Washington  av. 


Hamilton,  D.  O.,  Trustee, 


5536  Madison  av. 
344, 57th  St. 


5727  Kimbark  av. 

5833  Monroe  av.  Hulbert,  Eri  Baker,  Head  Prof,  and  Dean, 
2929  Michigan  av.  P-^)  Hotel  Barry. 

Hammond,  Theodore  M.,  Steward,  Hussey,  George  B.,  Docent, 

6150  Ingleside  av.  (B.6-8)  24  G. 

Hancock,  Harris,  Assist,  Hutchinson,  Charles  L.,  Treasurer, 

5714  Kimbark  av.  217  LaSalle  st;  2709  Prairie  av. 

Harding,  William  F.,  Fel,  ^    ^,  ^  Iddings,  Joseph  Paxson,  Prof, 

5816  Washington  av.  (W) 

Hardy,  Sarah  McLean,  Fel, 

6023  Ellis  av.  ^^^^»  Massuo,  Instr, 
Harper,  Robert  Francis,  AssacProf,  <K.) 

(D.  13)  Windermere  Hotel.  Jensen,  Nels  Peter,  Prof,  and  Dean,^ 

Harper,  William  Rainey,  President,  2719  Indiana  av. 

(D.  15)  59th  St.  and  Lexmgton  av.  J^ffe,  Solomon  A.,  Fel,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

Heidel,  William  A.,  Fel,  Johnson,  Franklin,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

5488  Ellis  av.  (o.  n)  Hotel  Barry. 

5727  Kimbark  av.  Jones,  Laura  A.,  Fel, 

21  F. 

Henderson,  Charles  Richmond,  Assoc,  Prof, and  Jordan,  Edwin  O.,  Assist,  Prof, 

Chaplain,*  (K.  14)  5316  Jackson  av. 

51,  53d  St. 

Hbndrickson,  George  L.,  Prof,  Lect,  Judson,  Harry  Pratt,  Head  Prof,  and  Dean 
(B.  2  and  8)  of  the  Faculty, 

Henry,  William  E.,  Fel,  ^^'  ^^ 

5515  Woodlawn  av.  Kent,  Charles  F.,  Instr, 

Henson,  p.  S.,  Trustee,  (A.  5  and  D.  16) 


Heim,  Ephraim  M.,  Fel, 


3249  S.  Park  av.  ,,         ^        ^ 

Herrick,  Robert,  AssUt,  Prof.  Kern,  Paul  Oscar,  Tutor. 

(D.  1)  5747  Lexington  av.  (B 10) 

Hesse,  Bernhard  Conrad,  Fel,  Klenzb,  Camillo  von,  Instr. 

5620  EUis  av.  (B.  9  and  10) 

Hewitt,  C.  E.,  Financial  Secretary  of  Theol,  Union,  Kohlsaat,  Hermann  H.,  Trustee. 

(A.  4)  5535  Lexington  av.  2978  Prairie  av 

•On  leare  of  absence.  t  Died  May  14, 188G. 


Hotel  Barry. 

2  0. 

5827  Kimbark  av. 

270,  56th  St. 
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KtJMMSL,  Henrt  B.,  Fel, 

537, 55th  0t 
Laonkau,  Lba  R.  Db,  InBtr* 

Morgan  Park. 

LtAGXRGBSiv,  Cabl  G.,  Ptof,  and  Dean, 

Morgan  Park. 
LiAUGHLnr,  J.  LtAUBBNOx,  Head  Prof, 

5747  Lexington  av. 
Lavxs,  Kubt,  Auist. 

(R.35) 
Lawbknce,  William  M.,  Truetee. 

Lbugfsld,  Fbliz,  ABBiet.  Prof, 

(K.  10) 
Lewis,  Edwin  H.,  Instr. 

(D.  1  and  8) 
LiifGLz,  David  J.,  InMtr, 

(R34) 
LiKSOOTT,  Henrt  Farbab,  Fel. 


MiLLSPAUoH,  C.  p.,  Prof.  Lecturer. 

MoifOBiEF,  J.  W.,  A»9Ut.  Prof. 
(D.6) 

MooBS,  Addison  W.,  Labor.  Aseiet 


Field  MoBenin. 
6032  Ellis  aT. 


6025  Ellis  BT. 
6032  Ellis  BY. 


5836  Drexel  av. 

402  W.  Monroe  st 

5515  Woodlawn  bt. 

6032  Ellis  BY. 
477, 56th  St. 
4000  Drexel  boul. 
6460  Monroe  by. 


MooBX,  Clifpobd  H.,  Aeeiet.  Prof. 

(B.6) 
MooBX,  Eliakim  Hastings,  Prof. 

(R.  36)  5830  Washington  by. 

MOBQAN,  OSOAB  T^  FeL 


MoBBisoN,  A.  M.,  Tutor. 

(R.7) 
MoBTKN,  Nblb  H.,*  A89i$t.  Prof. 

MosLST,  JosL  R.fFeL 

MOULTON,  RiOHARD  GbBEN,  Prof. 


Des  Moines,  la. 

6027  Ellis  BY. 

MocganPark. 

5722  Kimbark  by. 


The  Cokmiee  Hotel. 


Mulfingbb,  Gbobgs  a.,  Reader. 


Lose,  Jaoqubs,  Amoc.  Prof. 
(Wood's  Holl,  Mass.) 

Lovbtt,  Robsbt  Mobss,  Inetr. 

(D.  1)  17  Sn. 

Mallort,  Heryst  Fostbb,  Fel. 

Non-resident. 
Mann,  Chables  W.,  Dean^  Chicago  Academy. 

786  W.  Jackson  st. 
Maschke,  Hbinrioh,  A»»iet.  Prof. 

(R  36  and  38)  5748  Kimbark  by. 

Mathews,  Shaileb,  Amoc.  Prof. 

(D.  2  and  6)  Hotel  Barry.  Nobthrup,  George  Washington,  Head  Prof. 

McClintook,  William  D.,  Absoc.  Prof,  and  Dean.  (^-  2)  ^"^  Monroe  by. 

(D.  9)  5817  Madison  by.  Owen,  William  Bishop,  Inetr. 

MoLbish,  Andrew,  VicePree.  of  Trustees.  (^-  ^^  *®'  ^'^^  ^ 

Glencoe.  Palmer,  Alice  Freeman,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

MoLennan,  S.  F.,  Labor.  Assist.  

(R.  33)  615, 55th  st,  Pabker,  Alonzo  K^  Trustee. 

Mead,  Albert  D.,  Fel. 


MuNsoN,  John  P.,  Fel. 

Mters,  G.  W.,  Fel. 

Needham,  C.  W.,  Trustee. 

Nef,  John  Ulbio,  Prof. 
(K.  20  and  21) 

Neff,  Theodobe  L.,  FeL 


6046  Monroe  by. 

25  Perry  BY. 

Munich,  Germany. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hotel  Windermere. 

543, 55th  St. 


Mead,  Geoboe  H.,  Assist.  Prof. 

Jackson  by.  and  58th  st. 
Meter,  Adolph,  Docent. 

Kankakee. 
MiOHELSON,  Albert  A.,  Head  Prof. 

125, 51st  St. 
Miller,  Adolph  C^  Prof. 

(C.  3)  Hotel  Barry. 

MiLLEB,  Fbank  Justus,  Assist  Prof,  and  Assist. 
Exatn. 

5410  Madison  by. 
MiLLEB,  Merton  L.,  Assist. 

5402  Ellis  BY. 
Million,  John  W.,  Fel. 

3226  Calumet  by. 


4S^  Seeley  by. 

17  Ray  st     Parker,  A.  O.,  Chief  Bng.  and  Superintendent 

248,  53d  st 
Patrick,  F.  W.,  Trustee. 


Marengo. 
1826  Michigan  by. 
5620  Ellis  BY. 
5540  Monroe  by. 
978  W.  Adams  st 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
PiLLSBUBT,  Hon.  George  A.,  Trustee, 

*Be8i«ned. 


Peck,  Ferd.  W.,  Trustee. 
Pest,  Charles  E.,  FeL 
Penrose,  R  A.  F.,  Jr.,  Prof. 
Pebren,  C  Trustee. 
Peterson,  F.,  Trustee. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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POTEir-BsLLISLB,  ^N^  DB,  IlMtT. 

174  Oakwood  bojil 
Fbiox,  Iba  Maubioe,  .^l«foo.  Prof. 

Morgan  Park< 
Ratgboft,  J.  E.,  As9i8t 

(Oymnaaium).  21  Sn 

Raymond,  Jebomx  H.,  AM9i$t  and  Sec  Class-Btudy. 

(A.  5)  6054  Sheridan  ar 

Read,  Eliphalet  A.,  Fel, 


RsTNOLDs,  Mtba,  Instv. 

(D.8) 
Rktnolds,  Emilt  K^  Fel, 


129  D. 
P. 
10  F. 


RoBKfersoif ,  Qxo.  Eusns,  C<uhier, 

(A.  1)  5646  Monroe  av 

BoBKBTsoif,  Josephine  C^  Cataloguer, 

(General  Library) 

BOBEBTSON,  LUANNA,  lustr. 


RocKEFELLEB,  JoHN  D^  TfueUe. 
Rowutr,  F.  H.,  Tmetee. 


5718  Kimbark  ay. 

Morgan  Park. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Oak  Park. 
1  Aldine  Square. 


Rust,  Henbt  A.,  Comptroller, 

(A.  7) 
Btebson,  Mjibtin  a.,  President  of  Trustees, 

701  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building ;  4861 
Drexel  Boulevard. 
Sausbubt,  RolliN  D.,  Prof,  and  Dean, 

(W.)  5540  Monroe  av. 

Sandell,  Ebio,*  Assist,  Prof, 

Morgan  Park 

Schobinoeb,  John  J.,  Dean,  The  Harvard  School, 

Morgan  Park. 
SoHwiLL,  Febdinand,  Instr, 

(C.  8  and  9)  

SOOFIELD,  COBA  Lk,  FsL 

35  B. 
SoBiBNBB,  S.  A.,  Trustee, 

Room  903, 160  Jackson ;  226  Aahland  boul. 

SoBooiN,  L.  P.,  Trustee, 

Lexington. 
See,  T.  J.  J.,  Instr. 

(R  35)  5714  Kimbark  av. 

Shepabdson,  Fbanois  Watland,  Instr. 

(C.7) 
Shipley,  Fbedebiok  W.,  Fel 


Shobet,  Daniel  L.,  Trustee. 

Shobet,  Paul,  Prof. 

Slauoht,  Hebbebt  E.,  Assist, 
(R38) 
•Beiiffned. 


5475  Kimbark  ar. 

14  0. 

5520  Woodlawn  ar. 

5516  Woodlawn  ar. 

5535  Madison  ar. 


Small,  Albion  W.,  Head  Prof. 

(C.  10)  5731  Washington  av. 

Small,  Chablbs  Pobtbb,  Exam.  Physician. 

(Waite  Block),  53d  st.  and  Lake  ay. 

Smith,  Alexandeb,  Assist.  Prof. 

5724  Madison  ar. 
Smith,  Fbedebiok  A.,  Trustee. 

25, 132  La  Salle ;  Hotel  Metropole. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  Trustee. 

Smith,  Jambs  Aboht,  Fel. 

(R38) 

Smith.  Wayne  P.,  Hon.  Fel, 


69  Dearborn  st. 
326, 57th  St. 


14  O. 
5728  Madison  st. 


Smith,  Willabd  A.,  Trustee. 

1525  Old  Colony ;  3256  Rhodes  av. 

Squibbs,  Vebnon  Pubinton,  FeU 

Staoo,  a.  Alonzo,  .^Isfoo.  Prof. 
(Oymnasium) 

Stabb,  Fbedebiok,  Assoc.  Prof. 

5800  Jackson  ar. 

Stetson,  Hebbebt  Lee,  Dean,  Des  Moines  College. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Stieglttz,  Julius,  Instr. 

(K.  24)  5479  Lexington  ar. 

Stbatton,  Alfbed  W. 

(B.  3)  

Stbatton,  Samuel  W.,  Assoc.  Prof. 


5717  Madison  ay. 

Hotel  Windermere. 

6025  Ellis  ST. 

5622  Ellis  ST. 

7K1. 


Stbono,  Ghables  a.,  Assoc  Prof 

Stuabt,  Henbt  W.,  FeL 

SwABTZ,  Samttel  Ellis,  Fel. 

Talbot,  Mabion,  .^Isfoo.  Prof,  and  Dean. 

Tabbell,  Fbank  Bioelow,  Prof. 

6536  Madison  bt. 

Tebbt,  Benjamin  S.,  Prof,  and  Dean. 

(C.  7)  5835  Madison  ar. 

Thatoheb,  Oliteb  Joseph,  Assoc.  Prof. 

(C.  3.)  28  O. 

Thomas,  William  Isaao,  Instr. 

(C.  10)  6420  Lexington  ar. 

Thompson,  James  Westfall,  Assist. 

(C.  8)  301, 56th  St. 

Thubbeb,  Chables  H.,  Prof. 

(C.13)  

Tolman,  Albebt  H.,  Ainist.  Prof,  and  Assist.  Exam. 

5490  Monroe  ar. 
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Treadwell,  a.  L.,  FeL 

Trioos,  Oscar  L.,  Decent 

(D.8) 
Tufts,  Jambs  H.,  Ataoe.  Prof. 

(C.17) 
TuifSLL,  Qeorox,  FeL 

Van  Hise,  C.  R,  Prof. 

VsBLEN,  THORSTiSif  B.,  Tutor. 

ViifCENT,  George  K,  Instr. 


Oxford,  O. 
21  G. 

7151  Euclid  av. 

5748  Kimbark  et. 

Madison,  WiK 

573,  eist  st 

Hotel  Windermere. 

437,  eist  St. 


VoTAW,  Clyde  Weber,  Tutor, 

(D.  16) 
Wadsworth,  F.  L.  O.,  A$9i$t.  Prof. 

(R.7) 

Wait,  W.  W.,  Trustee. 

124  Washington  boul. 

Walcott,  Charles  Doolittle,  Prof. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Walker,  Arthur  Tappah,  Tutor. 

(B.  7  and  8)  5810  Drezel  av. 

Walker,  Deah  Augustus,  Fel. 

143  D. 
Walker,  Florence  M.,  FeL 

5620  EUis  av. 
Walker,  George  C,  Trustee. 

567  The  Rookery ;  228  Michigan  av. 
Wartenberg,  H.  Schmidt-,  Assist.  Prof. 

(B.  9  and  10) 
Watase',  S.,  Assist.  Prof. 

(Wood's  Holl) 
Weatherlow,  Jane  K.,  FeL 


Welch,  Jeanette  C^  FeL 
West,  Gerald  M.,  Doeent. 


5700  Kimbark  rt. 

324, 57th  St. 

47  F. 


West,  Max,  Doeent. 
(C.  10) 

The  Chicago  Commons,  140  N.  Union. 

Wheeler,  William  Morton,  Assist.  Prof. 

(K.  37)  324. 57th  st. 

Whitehead,  Louis  Q»FeL 

5329  Greenwood  aT. 

Whitman,  Charles  O.,  Head  Prof. 

(Wood's  HoU,  Mass.)  2^  54th  st. 

Whitney,  Albert  Wurts,  FeL 

5815  Madison  aT. 
WiGHTMAN,  A.  R,  Assist. 

Morgan  Park. 
Wilkinson,  William  Clbatbb,  Prof. 

361  £.  58th  St 
WiLLBTT,  H.  L.,  Acting  Dean. 


5620  Ellis  av. 
623, 55th  St. 


Williams,  Lbighton,  Trustee. 

Williams,  Wardner,  Assist. 

(K.  Theatre) 
Wilson,  Alfred  M.,  Assoc.  Prof. 

WiTKOwsKT,  Esther,  FeL 

WiRTH,  Albbboht  H.,  Doeent. 

(C.8) 
Wishart,  a.  W.,  FeL 

Wold,  Thors  Olsen,*  Instr. 

Wood,  F.  A.,  FeL 

Woodruff,  Charles  E.,  FeL 

Wtld,  Norman,  Doeent. 

(W.) 

Young,  J.  W.  A.,  Instr. 

(R.  36  and  38) 
Zeublin,  Charles,  Assist  Prof. 

(A.  5). 

•Retigned. 


5716  Kimbark  aT. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

5812  Drezel  aT 

Morgan  Park. 

2802  Prairie  aT. 

6047  Ellis  aT. 

5825  Kimbark  aT. 

Morgan  Park. 

5825  Jackson  aT. 

26  D. 

5338  Madison  aT. 

5758  Washington  st. 

6052  Sheridan  aT* 
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CLASSIFICATION  AITD    DIRECTORY  OF  STUDENTS    IN    ATTENDANCE,  SPRING 

QUARTER,  1895. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Abbrkviations:    B.=Beecher   Hall;   D.=Divinit7  Dormitory;   F.=Nancy  Foster  Hall;    G.=Graduate 
Dormitory;  Kl.=Kelly  Hall ;  SD.=Sne]]  Hall. 

Numerals  prefixed  to  these  abbreyiations  deeigDate  the  number  of  room  or  rooms  in  particular  Halls. 


THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL    OF  AETS  AND  LITERATURE. 

NOTB.— Z%«  fMtmercUt  wJkidk/oIIow  ih/t  wvmtM  of  departmenU  of  itudy  indicate  the  number  of  Quarten  during  which  the  etudent 
hae  been  in  reeidence  as  a  Qraduate  etudent  of  the  Univertity  cf  Chicago,   In  the  liet  of  9%tbJectM  the  principal  t%ii^ct  it  placed  flret. 


NAMX. 

Aber,  William  Martin, 
Alden,  George  Henry, 

Allen,  Cora  Adell, 
Allis,  Edward  Stanley, 
Ames,  Eidward  Scribner, 

Amlie,  Thomas  R., 
Anderson,  Clara  Potter, 
Atwater,  Charles  Jackson, 
Atwater,  Ellen  Elizabeth, 
Bailey,  Leslie  Adelbert, 
Baird,  Phil  Castor, 
Balch,  Emily  Greene, 
Baldwin,  James  Fosdick, 
Ball,  Fanny  Danforth, 
Barrett,  Don  Carlos, 

Bartlett,  Emeline  Barstow, 
Beardsley,  George, 
Bender,  Wilbur  H., 
Blaine,  Harriet  Gertrude, 
Boyd,  Carl  Evans, 

Boyd,  l\iary  Anna, 


DEQBJX  ;  DSPT.  OP  8TUDT  ;  BESIDXIIOE.       HOMB  ADDRESS. 

A.B.  (rate  Univertity)  '78.  Chicago. 

Latin,  <}reek.   2. 
83. JOirMoft  CoOege)  *91 ;  A.B.  {Harvard    Wcueca,  Minn. 

Univertitu)  *98. 

History.  Political  Science.    5. 
Ph.B.  (Hiram  College)  '98.  Akron,  O. 

Englisli,  PhiloM>phy.    2. 
A.B.  (Syracuee  Univenify)  *92.    Greek,       Chicago, 

Latin,  Political  Science,  Psychology. 
A-B.  (DraJte  Univereity)  '89;    D.B.  (rote    Chicago. 

UniverHty)  *92. 

Philosophy,  Psychology.    8. 
aB.  (Iowa  State  Normal)  *89;  Ph.B.  (Ibid,)  Ridgeway,  la. 

*94.    Latin,  English.    2. 
S.B.  (Welleeley  College)  '88. 

English.    1. 
A.a  (Hiram  College)  '88. 

Latin,  Greek.    2. 
A.B.  (Cctner  UniverHty)  '91. 

History.    2. 


Katamazoo,  Mich. 
HaatingB,  Neb. 
Hastings^  Nelf. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

433, 57th  St. 
58(X)  Jackson  av. 

562  E.  55th  st. 
37  Seeley  av. 
5492  EUis  av. 

5e22  Ellis  av. 

F. 

6047  Ellis  av. 

6047  Ellis  av. 


A.B.  (Haverford  College)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid,)    Dresden  Mills,  Me.     6126  Wharton  av. 

'94.    LaCin,  Greek.    2. 
A.B.  (Amity  College)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  '94.     College  Springs,  la,   6124  Wharton  av. 

Semitic.    2. 
A.B.  (Bryn  Mawr  College)  '80.  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Hotel  Barry. 

Political  Economy,  Sociology. 
A.B.  (D«nisof»  UniverHty)  '93.  Oranvillc,  O,  5831  Madison  av. 

History.    2. 
A3.  ( Univereity  of  Michigan)  '88.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  5622  Ellis  av. 

History.    2. 
A.B.  (Barlham  CoUege)  '89 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  *98.    Spring  Valley,  O.        326,  57th  st. 

Political     Economy,     Political    Sci- 


ence.   5. 
A.B.  (Vaaear  College)  '94. 

Greek,  0>mparaUTe  Philology.    2. 
Ph.B.  (Univereity  of  Iowa)  '93. 

English.    2. 
S.B.  (State  Univereity  of  Iowa), 

Political  Science,  History. 
A.B.  (Oberlin  CoUege)  '9(k 

Greek,  Latin.   5. 


Ph.B.  iJJnivereity  of  Michigan)  '94. 

Political   Science,  History,  Political 
Economy.    1. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
Burlington,  la. 
Iowa  City,  la, 
Oberlin,  O. 
NoblesvUle,  Ind. 


5800  Jackson  av. 

5454  Ingleside  av. 

F. 

5620  Ellis  av. 


A.B.  (Trinity  Univereitv)  '92. 
Mathematics,  Englisn.    1. 


Tehuacana,  Tex.        588  Ellis  av. 
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NAMK. 

Brown,  Bertha  Marj, 

Burnham,  Mary, 

Calvert,  George  Chambera, 

Chase,  Cleveland  King, 
Clark,  Hannah  Belle, 
Cobb,  WUbur  Cliff, 
Cofl^,  Fulton  Johnaon, 

Crandall,  Regina  Katherine, 
Cutler,  Susan  Rhoda, 
Daniels,  Lulu  Celeste, 
Daniels,  Mary  Lucretia, 
Davidson,  Hannah  Frances, 
Davies,  Anna  Freeman, 

Davis,  Walter  Scott, 

Denny,  Charles  Oscar, 
Dunn,  Arthur  William, 
Durbin,  Eva  Comstock, 
Dye,  Friend  l^aylor, 
Ela,  Mary  H^ 
Ely,  Marion  Angelina, 
Erickson,  Frank  Morton, 
Ewing,  Addison  Alvord, 
Farr,  Finis  King, 
Faulkner,  Elizabeth, 
Fertig,  James  Walter, 
Forrest,  Albertina  Allen, 
Forrest,  Jacob  Dorsey, 
Fowler,  Frank  Hamilton, 
France,  Wilmer  Cave, 
Frantz,  Edward, 
Fulcomer,  Daniel. 
Gardner,  William  Ho  watt, 


DZGRXB ;  DIPT.  OF  STUDY ;  BISIDSNOK. 

S.B.  (ar.  Lawrtnce  Univtrtiiw)  '87. 
Oernuuk,  Bncliah.    2. 

£,B,  (Oberlhi  OoUeg^)  *94. 
Philoiophj.    2. 

Ph.B.  (DePoMW  UMvertOy)  *98;  A.M. 
(IMd,)  *M.    PoUtloalBooDomy, 
PoliOoftlSoieDoe.   2. 

A.B.  (Fith  UtUtmwUw)  *90;  A3.  (OberUm 
OoU^ife)  *9L   Latfii,  Aiohaolosy.   Sf^. 

A.B,(amithOoUeg€)'9!, 
Social  Soieoos.   8. 

A.B._COormU  CMIa^i) '80;  ▲.&.  (Harvard 
Univ9r9iiy)*U.    Latin,  GrMk.    2. 

▲3.  (DdUiomU  CoUsge)  '87 ;  A.M.  (PHfio«- 
tan  CoUeg€)  '80. 
ComparatiTe  Balicioo,  Semitio.  8. 


A^Aamiih 


uamiik  OoiUoe)  't 
m^tonr,  Polittoal 


00. 


A.B.  (W€d0m  Bmerm  Uniomr$Uif)  '85. 
Bomanoo.   9%, 

L3.  (UnivenitM  <^  WiMContin)  TO. 
Political  fikdenoe,  Hiatonr.   3. 

k.B,JUn49enitiiqfChioaQo)  *0i. 


Latin, 


W. 


A3,  and  A.1I.  (KalamoMoo  CoUeff^)  '84. 
Bo^iah.    1. 

A3.  (LolM  Formt  UntotnUw)  'SO;  A.1I. 
LAid.)  I9i.  ^         ^ 


A.B.  (DtPamm  UiUmnity)  '80;  AJC.  (Oor- 

neU  Univenitif)  '08. 

Hiatory,  Polittoal  Soienoe.   6. 
A3.  (Drake  Univertiiy)  '80;  A.M.  (Ibid)  '01. 

Latin,  Greek. 

A:B,(KnooBOoaeffe)*9^ 

Social  8oieace,Zo5loc7-   S. 

S.B.  (mUMfoto  CoUeff9)  '7S ;  8.M.  (Ibid.)  '78. 

Hiatonr.   6. 
A.B.  (MaritHa  OolUge)  '01. 

Sociology.   4M. 

A.B.  (Univer9itif  of  Wi9conHn)t 

^ighah,  Latin. 
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Squires,  Vernon  Purinton, 
Stairs,  Walter, 
Stanton,  Eveline  Judith, 
Starr,  Marion  Elizabeth, 


Semitic.    1. 
Ph.B.  (BuckneU  Univertity)  '90. 

English.    4. 
A.B.  (Vattar  CoUege)  '79. 

Sociology.    1. 


Burlington,  la. 


5724  Drezel  av. 

5455  Monroe  av. 

14  G. 

32  G. 

5722  Madison  av. 

B. 

8G. 

Hammond,  Ind.. 

B. 

F. 
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Sutliff,  Phebe  Temperance, 
Tanaka,  Eiichi, 
Tanner,  Amy  Eliza, 
Thomas,  William  Isaac, 

Thompson,  James  Westfall, 

Thurston,  Henry  Winfred, 

Tompkins,  Arnold, 

Tunell,  George, 

Tunnicliff,  Sarah  Bacon, 

Vamey,  Edgar  Dow, 
Vincent,  George  Edgar, 

Walker,  Dean  Augustus, 

Walker,  Florence  Mercy, 

Washburn,  OliTer  Miles, 

West,  Max, 

Whitaker,  Hobart  Karl, 
Whitehead,  Louis  Grant, 
Wier,  Marion  Clyde, 
Willis,  Henry  Parker, 
Winston,  Ambrose  Par6, 
Winston,  Lucy  A., 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Witkowsky,  Esther, 
Wood,  Francis  Asbury, 

Wood,  Harriet  Anne, 
Woodburn,  Grace  Helen, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Woods,  William  Brenton, 
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A.B.  (Oberlin  CoUege)  '82.  DeB  Moities,  la. 

Enffliih.    1. 


A.B.  (McGiU  Univertity)  »89;  D.B.  (TTe*-    Nashvtlle,  Tenn, 

leyan  TheologiccU  CoUege)  *W. 

SemitlcTlT^ 
Ph.B.  ( Univenity  of  California)  'W.  San  LeandrO,  Cal 

Politioal  Eoonotny,  Philosophy.    2. 
A.B.  (Vanar  College)  '80;  A.M.  (Cornell    Warren,  O. 

Univertity)  *90.    Hiitorjr.  


A.B.  (University  i 
Philosophy. 


'  Chicago)  *Vi, 


Tokio,  Japan. 
Faribault  Minn, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


▲.B.  (UniverHiy  of  Michigan)  '93. 
Philotophy,  Booioloffy.    8. 

iL:B.(Univer$ityof  Tenneeaee)  '84;  A.M. 
{Urid.)  '85;  PhJD.  (Ibid)  ^86;  Anthro- 
pology, Sociology,    iji. 

A.B.JBtagerM  CoOege)  '92. 
mBtory.  PoUtloal "  ' 

A.B.  (Dartnumth  College)  '86. 

Social  Science,  Pouaoal  Economy,    d. 

A.B.  (Indiana  Univereity)  '90;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  Terre  HauU,  Ind. 
"^    Philoeophy,  sSaology.    " 


PBESENT  ADDRESS. 

5620  Ellis  av. 
51  D. 

6127  Ellis  a^. 
4  Washington  pi. 
90  Sn. 
429, 57th  St. 
6420  Lexington  av. 


NewBrun9wiek,NJ'.^^6E\\iB  by. 


Chicago. 


S.B.  (Univereity  of  MinnM(Aa)  '92. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science.  8. 
A.B.  (Vauar  CoUege)  '92. 

Biatory,  EngliBh.    2. 
A.B.  (Batee  CoUege)  '86.    Semitic.    5. 

A.B.  (Tale  Univereity)  '86. 
Sociology.   AH 


Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Macomb. 

Fort  CoUina,  Colo. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


JLB.(Yale   UniverHty)  '84;  D.B.  (Ibid.)    Aubumdole,  Mass. 
'89;  A.M.  (7&id.) '90.    Semitic.    5. 


\iverHtv  _, 
h.  Philosophy. 


of  Chicago)  '94. 


Ph.B.  (Unii 

A.B.  (HiUedale  CoUege)  '94. 

Latin,  Oreelc.   2. 
S.B.  (University  of  Minnesota)  '90;  A.M. 

(Mumbia-^^ ~  •^ 


'98.    Sociology. 


_)'92;  Ph.D.  (Ibid.) 


A.B.  (Amherst  CoUegeiyO. 

History,  Political  Economy.    2. 


A.B. 


;.  (University  of  Michigan)  '93;  A.M. 

(JMd.)'94.    Philosophy,  Neurology.    B. 
A.B.  (St.  Johns  CoUege)  '92. 

Gmek,  Latin.    3. 
A.B.  (University  cf  Chicago)  '94. 

Political  Economy,  Political  Science.  4. 
A.B.  (University  of  WiscanHn)  '87. 

Political  Economy,  History.    0. 
A3.  (EarUMm  CoUege)  '82. 

German,  English.    8. 
A.B.  (ColgaU  University)  '80. 

Ghnich  History.    IH. 
A.B.  (Vassar  CoUege)  '86. 

Romance  Languages,  Gtorman.    8. 
A.B.  (Northwestern  University)  '80;  A.M. 

(i&Mf .) '83.    German,  English,  Gompar- 

atiye  Philology.    5. 
A.B.  (Vassar  CoUege)  "OS.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

History.    2. 
A.B.  (Indiana  University)  '85 ;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Bloomington,  Ind. 

'94.    Latin,  Greek.    2. 
A.B.  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  '86:  D.B.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Crozer  Theological  Seminary)  '80. 

Biblical  Greek,  Patristic  Greek.   6 


Le  Boy,  N.  Y. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Chicago. 

Leverett,  Mass. 
Vulcan,  Mich. 
South  Biver,  Md. 
Bacine,  Wis. 
Chicago. 

Oermantown,  Pa. 
Maywood. 
Chicago. 
Aurora,  Neb. 


Ph.B.  ( University  of  Chicago)  '96.  Chicago. 

Wyant,  Andrew  Robert  Elmer,  A.B.(Biicfcn«zicrn<wer»<^) '92.  7.  Adrian,  Pa. 

Wyckofl,  Charles  Truman,        a.B.  (Knox  College) 'U:  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87;   Wheoton. 


Youngdahl,  Anton  Cervenus,    a.B.  (a 


jy.B.'lChicago  :  

'87.  History,  PoUtioall 


Seminal 
cienoe,  Frenol 
ana  College) '94. 

yust,  William  Frederick,  A.B.~(Oen«ril  Wesleyan  CoUege)  '93. 

Latin,  Greek.    2. 


2. 
Altona. 

Peace  Creek,  Kans. 
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Baker,  Richard  Philip, 
Barrett,  Storrs  Barrows, 
Barrett,  William  Elmer, 
Beers,  Lila  Eliza, 
Biddle,  Henry  Chalmers, 
Boothroyd,  Samuel  Latimer. 
Boyer,  Emanuel  Roth, 
Brace,  Edith  Minerva, 
Brode,  Howard  Stidham, 

Brown,  George  Ldncoln, 
Bums,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Bushong,  Francis  William, 
Gary,  Antoinette, 
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Shrewsbury,  Eng, 
Rochester,  N.  F. 
Wilmington,  O. 
Chiectgo. 


B.Sc.  {London  University)  '87 

Mathematics. 
A.B.  (University  of  Rochester)  '88. 

AjBtronomy,  Physics.    9. 


6.B.  (Wilminfiton  College)  ^94. 

Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics.    2. 
A.B.  (Vassar  College)  '94. 

Neurology,  Physiology. 
A.B.  (Monmouth  College)  '91 ;  A.M.  (Ibid,y9i,Monmouth, 

Chemistry.    1. 


S3.  (Colorado  Agricultural  CbUege)  *93. 
Ma'         ••      "        •     .-™» 


Arkins,  Colo. 
EngletooocL 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


lathematics,  French.  2. 
A.B.  (Harvard   University)  *90. 

Zoology.    5. 
S.B.  (University  of  Nebraska)  '91. 

Zoology.    3. 
Graduate  (Illinois  Normal  University)  '88;    Urbana, 

Student   (Wood's  Holl)  '90. 

Zoiflogy,  Physiology.    8. 
8.  M.  (State  University  of  Missouri)  '98. 

Mathematics.    2. 
S.B.  (Simpson  College)  '94. 

Physios,  Chemistry.    8. 
A.] 


chemistry.    4. 
Ghamberlain,  Gharles  Joseph,  a.B.  (Oberlin  College)  '88. 

Physiology,  Anatomy.    5. 


Reynard,  Mo. 

Chicago, 

B.  (Franielin  and  Marshall  College)  '85 ;    Chicago. 
A.M.  (7Md.) '88.    Chemistry.    1& 
B,B.J  University  of  Chicago)  '93.  Elyrio,  O. 

Oberlin,  O. 


Ghild,  Gharles  Manning, 

Glapp,  Gomelia  Maria, 
Glaypole,  Agnes  Mary, 
Gobb,  Herbert  Edgar, 
Gomish,  Robert  H., 
GraTens,  Linnaeus  Pinneo, 
Dains,  Frank  Burnett, 

Dickson,  Leonard  Eugene, 
Drew,  David  Abbott, 
Dunn,  Elizabeth  Hopkins, 

Ferguson,  Sara  Susanna, 
Fling,  Harry  Ridgeaway, 
Folin,  Otto  Knute  Olaf, 
Carrey,  Walter  Eugene, 
Geckeler,  Otto  Theodore, 
Gentles,  Harry  Wernicke, 
Gillespie,  William, 


Ph.B.   (Wesleyan   University)    '90;    8.M.    Chicago. 

(Ibid.)  '92 :  Ph  J).  ( University  qf  Leip- 
zig)'U.    Zoology.    1. 
Ph.B.  (Syracuse  University) ;  Ph.D.  (Ibid,)    Montague,  MoSB. 

'89.    Zoology,  Neurology.    6. 
Ph.B.  (Buchtel  College)  '92;  S.M.  (ComeU     Akron,  O. 

University)  '94.    mology,  Qeology.    2. 
A.B.  (Wesleyan  University)  '87 ;  A.M.  Searsmont,  Me. 

(Ibid,),     Mathematics.    6. 
A.B.  (Yale  University)  '83;  A.M.  (Ibid)  '87.  Morgan  Park. 

Geology,  Physics.    1. 
A.B.  (Carthage  College)  '78;  A.M.  (Ibid-)       Carthage. 

'f^.    Mathematics.    2. 
Ph.B.  ( Wesleyan  University)  '90;  S.M.  Chicago. 


(Ibid.)  '91. 

Chemistry,  MineriBilogy,  Physics.  8. 


PBESElfT  ADDRESS. 

5435  Kimbark  av. 
5646  Monroe  av. 
6124  Wharton  av. 
3646  Wabash  av. 
1060  N.  Halsted  st. 
541, 55th  St. 
536, 6lBt  St. 
5728  Madison  av. 
6034  Woodlawn  av. 

5836  Drezel  av. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

5K1. 

6034  Woodlawn  av. 

5759  Madison  av. 

3154  Prairie  av. 
5825  Kimbark  av. 
5601  Washington  av. 
Morgan  Park. 
580,  60th  St. 
5759  Madison  av. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 


510  Harlem  av. 

Oak  Park 
346  E.  56th  st. 


S.B.  (University  of  Texas)  '98;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  CUbume,  Texos. 

'94.    Mathematics.    8. 
S.B.,  L.B.  (Savannah  UniverHty)  '88;  A.M.  Baroboo,  Wis. 

(/bid.) '91.    Mathematics.    2. 

A.B.  (Iowa  College)  '89;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '92;    Chicago. 

M.D.  (NoHhwestem  University)  '94. 

Neurology.    1. 
A.M.  iPierre  College)  '93.  West  Spring  field,  Po.  5409  Drezel  av. 

Mathematics.    1. 
A.B.  (Bowdoin  College)  '86.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  5533  Jackson  av. 

Ejnbryology,Physiology,Pal8eontology.  2. 
S.B.  (Vniyersitn^pf  Minnesota)  '92.  Stillwater,  Minn. 

Ch( 


ftyof  J 
.Phys 


Aurora. 
Patricksburg,  Ind. 


Chemistoy,  Physics.    9. 
S.B.  (Lawrence  University)  '94. 

Biology,  Chemistry.    2. 
A.B.  (UniverHty  of  Indiana)  '94. 

Mathematics,  Physios.    2. 
M.B.  and  CM.  (University  of  Glasgow)  '89.  Chicago. 

Zodlogy. 
A.B.  (Toronto  University)  '98.  Hamilton. 

Mathematics,  Physics.    3. 


5622  Ellis  av. 
5464  Ingleside  av. 
543,  55th  St. 
153,  53d  St. 
351,  58th  St. 
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Ooldthwaite,  Nellie  E., 
Goodell,  Frank  Elbert, 
Gordon,  Charles  Henry, 
Gould,  Alice  Bache, 
Hardesty,  Irving, 
Hart,  Jamee  Norris, 
fieaee,  Bemhard  Ck>nrad, 
Hoag,  Ernest  Bryant, 

Hornbeak,  Samuel  Lee, 
Hull,  Gordon  Ferrie, 
Hutchison,  William  Albert, 
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83.  iUfUvenUwof  Michiqan)  *M.  Jamettown,  N.  y. 

CnemistiTt  Physios,   z. 

Det  Moines,  la, 

Chicago. 

Boston,  Mass, 

Wakefield,  i^.  C. 

OronOf  Me. 
.  i 
Ph.C.  (UnivenUv  <tf  Michigan)  '»;  S.B.  Saginaw,  EJ3., Mich. 

{Ibid.)*9S.    Cheinistry.    6. 
8.B.  (Northwitem  Univenity)  'W:  A.B.    Chicago. 

(Leland  Stanford  Jr.  UniverHiy)  ^95. 

Nearology.    H, 
A.B.  {Trinitv  UnioertUy)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.)     TehXMCana,  TcX. 

*86.    Chemistry.    3. 
A.B.  (JJniver9ity  of  Tanmto)  '7L  Qamet,  Ont. 

Phys"-  *'-"'^ "'  - 


A.B.  {UnivertUM  of  Dakota)  '80. 

Chemistry.  Physios.    8. 
SM.(AWion  OoUeo9)  *86;    8.M.  (Ibid.) 

A3.  (Brifn  Mawr  CoUege)  '88. 

Mathematios.    2. 
A.B.  ( Wak$  Foreit  Colleos}  'W. 

Zo51ogy,  Physiology,  Histology.    6. 
aCB.  (Maine  State  CoUege)  '85;  C.E. 

(Ibid.)  '90.    Mathematics,  Astronomy.  3. 


ysics,  Mathematios. 
Ph.B.  (Dickineon  CoUege)  'te. 
Chemistry,  Physics.    2. 


Townsend,  Del. 


Joflfe,  Solomon  Achillowita,      s.U.(Univer9itw  of  the  City  <^  New  York)   Chicago, 

'98.    Mathematics,  Astronomy.    S. 


A.B.  (WaUame  CoUege)  *9L  Peoria,  III. 

Chemistry.    ^%. 
A.C.  {Drake  UnivertUy)  '92;  S.M.  {Ibid.)       Chicago. 
Chemistry,  Physics,    " 


A.B.  {Beloit  CoUege)  '89;  A.M.  {Harvard   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Univertity) '92.   Geology.   ^H- 
A.B.  (Evelyn  CoUege)  '94.  Chicago. 

Mathematics.    1. 

Chamber sburg,  Pa. 


Ph.B.  (Weeleyan  Univereiiy). 

Mathematics,  Astronomy.    4. 
A.a  (Univereity  oT  Chicago)  '94. 

ZoSlogy,  Physiology.    '' 


Santa  Ana,  CaX. 
S3.JHiiIidal7cwtepi)  'M;  A.B.  (Ibid.)  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

'92.    Zoology,  Histology.     2. 
iL.B.{ChioW€9levanUniverHty)'Vi\kM.   Warrensburg.  Mo. 

(Ibid.)'U.    Biology.    8. 
A.B.(MiddUburi[  CoUege)  '80:  A.M. (Broum  Chicago. 

UniverHty)  Vi.  Zoology,  Neurology.    9. 
A.B.  (CoUnf  Univeretty)  '90. 
"  olo 


Anthropology,  Geology.    9. 
8.B.  (Univereity  of  lUinoit)  '87. 

Physiology.   6. 
S.B.  (Univertity  of  Wieconein)   '87;  S.M. 

(iwdj  •92;   Ph.B.      -  -     -  • 


Jones,  Lauder  William, 
Kinney,  Charles, 
Ktlmmel,  Henry  Barnard, 
Lansingh,  Blanche, 
Lehman,  Daniel  Acker, 
Lewis,  Albert  Buell, 
Lyon,  Elias  Potter, 
McCaskill,  Virgil  Everett, 
Mead,  Albert  Davis, 
Miller,  Merton  Leland, 
Mitchell,  Walter  Reynolds, 
Munson,  John  P., 

Nichols,  Ernest  Reuben, 
Packard,  Wales  Harrison, 
Perisho,  Elwood  Chappell, 
Remick,  Benjamin  Luce, 
Roberts,  John  Marshall, 
Rothrock,  David  Andrew, 
Runyon,  William  Henry, 
Russell,  John  Benjamin, 
Schottenfels,  Ida  May, 

Slaught,  Herbert  Ellsworth, 

'86.   fiatbematies.'^. 
Smith,  NewlandParnesworth,  Ph.B.  (Northwettem  Univereitp)  '92. 

Physics,  Mathematics.    '^' 
Stone,  Harriet,  A.B.  (WeUeeley  CoUege)  '89. 

Chomistry,  Physics.    l}i 


^     d^  •92;   Ph.B.    n 

'92.    ZoeSlogy,  Physiology.    6. 


Tale    UniverHty) 
logy.    6. 
o/7ou7a) '87;  A.M. 


Lowell,  Mass. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Manhattan,  Kans. 
Chatham  Centre,  O. 


(Ibid.)  '90.    Physics,  Mathematics.    3. 
83.  (Clivet  College)  *94. 

Zo51ogy,  Botany,  Physiology.    2. 
B.B.  (Earlham  CoUege)  '87;    S.M.    (Ibid.)    Carmel,  Ind. 

'9L    Physics,  Qeology.    6. 
Ph3.  (ComeU  College)  '89;  Ph.M.  (Ibid.)    Waverly,  la. 

*9Z.    Mathematics.    2. 
A.B.  (MieeouH  Valley  CoUege). 

Biology,  Chemistry.    " 


A.B. 


.  (Univen 
(JWd.)  '93, 


2. 
of  Indiana)  '92;  A.M. 
athematics.    3. 
A.B.  (PHnceton  CoUege)  '88:  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

*90.    Physics,  MathemaUcs.    3. 
8.B.  (Wheaton  College)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 

'88.    Botany,    ig. 
Ph.B.  (Northweetem  Univertity)  '92. 
Mathematics.    5. 


Marshall,  Mo. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Chicago. 
Wheaton. 
Chicago. 


A.B.  (Colgate  Univw9ityl'8S;  A.M.  (Ibid.)    Englcwood. 
'8iS.   Matl 


^^} 


Aurora. 
Chicago. 
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Swartz,  Samuel  EUlia, 
Sweet,  Benjamin  Asahel, 

Taylor,  Nellie  M;, 
Thtlrlimann,  Leo, 
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Welch,  Jeanette  Cora, 
Wentch,  Julia  Ann^ 
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A3.  (WetUOev  CoOtgt)  *gO. 

Physiot,  CEemittnr.   6. 
83.  (^UfiiverHty  qf  Michigan)  *93. 

Zodlogy.  Phydoloffy.   6. 
A3.  (Deniaan  Urdvenity)  *79. 

Chemistiy,  Physios.   8. 
A3.  (Wei^ld  College)  *90;  Ph.B. 

(niinoU  Weileyan  Univeniiy). 

Geology,  Philosophy.    1. 
A.B.  {Hanover  Oollegei'SS;  A.M.  (Ibid,) 

'91.    Mathematics,  Philosophy.    5. 
83.(Jotoa  AgriculttMralCoUege)*W; 

8.M.  (Ibid.)  '92.    Chemistiy.    2. 
A.B.  (Knox  Cfolleae)  ^94. 

Chemistry,  moloffy.    3. 
A.B.  (Welleeley  OoUege)  *8D. 

Physiology,  Physios.    8. 
L3.  (Iowa  Agric%Utural  0}llege). 

Mathematics.    ^. 
Ph.B.  (Yale  Univenity)  *90;  Ph.D.  (Ibid,) 

'93.  Chemistry.  2. 
A.B.  (Belott  OoUege)  *9l. 

Physios,  Mathematics.    5. 
8.B.  (Univenity  of  Chicago)  '94. 

Geology.    2. 
A3.  (Oxford  Univereity)  *88;  A  M.  (Ibid,) 

•90.    Geology.    7. 
8.B.  (Baker  Univertiiy)  *94. 

Mathematics.    2. 
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HOMS  ADDRESS. 

Chicago, 
Oak  Park, 
Chicago, 
MarshcUl, 

Hanover,  Ind, 
Carroll,  la. 
Oaleaburg. 
Chicago, 
Traer,Ia. 
Chicago. 
BeloU,  Wis. 
Northfield,  Minn, 
Nile,  N.  Y. 
Paola,  Kane. 

TOTAI^  81. 


PRBSSirr  ADDRESS. 

3352  Indiana  av. 
5825  Kimbark  av. 
5622  Ellis  av. 
5543  Monroe  av. 

6011  Ellis  av. 
5711  Ingleside  av. 
14  Sn. 
438,  57th  St. 
Kl. 

1812  Prairie  ay. 
5815  Madison  ar. 
324, 57th  St. 
6124  Wharton  ay. 
541, 55th  St. 


TBJS  irON'RESIDENT  GRADUATE  STUDENTS. 


NAME. 

Burris,  William  Pazton, 
Campbell,  Peter  Sinclair, 
Dimmitt,  Lillie  English, 

Dodge,  Le  Vant, 

Estey,  Stephen  Sewell, 
Hulley,  Eloise  Mayham, 
Kling,  Henry  F., 
Maxwell,  Samuel  Steen, 
McKee,  William  Parker, 

Peters,  R.  G., 
Piersel,  Alba  Chambers, 
Robinson,  Henry  Douglass, 
Schmidt,  William  G.  W., 
Sherman,  Charles  Colebrook, 
Smith,  John  M.  P., 
Strayer,  P.  R., 


DEGREE ;  DBPT.  OF  8TUDT. 

Ph3.  (De  Pawo  Univeretty)  *9L 

Philosophy. 
A.B.  (Toronto  Univereity)  *77. 

Greek. 
A3,  (niinoie  Wetleyan  Univereity)  '88; 

A.M.  (Ibid.)  »91. 

Greek. 
A.B.  (HiUedale  College)  '72;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '75. 

Political  Science,  Sociology, 

Political  Economy. 
A3.  (Oberlin  College)  '83;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '87. 

Social  Science. 
A.B.   (Univerfity  of  Michigan)   'te;   A.M. 

(Univereiiy  cf  Chicago)  ^9L    Philosophy. 
Ph.B.  {Upper  Iowa  Univertity)  '83. 

Political  Economy. 
8.B.  (Amity  College)  '86;  S.M.  (Ibid,)  '88. 

Zodlogy,  Physiology. 
A.B.  (Wabaeh  College)  '88;    D.B.  (Morgan 

Park  Theological  Seminary)  '87. 

Ancient  History. 
A.B.    (Heidelbery    Univereity)   '93;    A.M. 

(Ibid,)'9i,    English. 
A.B.  (Ohio  Weelevan  UniverHty)  '90. 

Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek. 
A.B.  (Racine  OoUege)  '84.     Sociology, 

Gomparatiye  B^eligion,  French. 


Ph.B.   (^ocitte     Univereity) 

(Ibid?)  '91.    Germanic 
A.B.  (Yale  Univereity)  '88. 

Semitic. 
A.B.  (Dei  Moinee  CoUege)  '93. 

Semitic. 
A.B.  (BuckneU  College)  '94. 

Mathematics. 


'88;    Ph.M. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Bluffton,  Ind. 

92  YorkviUe  av.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Sioux  aty,  la, 

Berea,  Ky. 

Humboldt,  Kane. 

Lewieburg,  Pa. 

Hot  Springe,  S.  D. 

Monmouth. 

522, 12th  av.  S.  E.,*Minneapolie,  Minn, 

Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Winfleld,  Kaneae, 

Raeine,  Wie. 

Lake  Forest,  III, 

1422  Mulberry  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  Osage,  la, 

De  Land,  Fla, 
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NAME. 

Tear,  John  Henry, 
Topping,  Henry, 

Treadwell,  A.  lu, 
Udden,  John  August, 
Weber,  W.  L.. 
Wernicke,  Paul, 
Wynne,  Richard  Henry, 


DEQBEX;    DEPT.  OF  STUDT. 

VhM.  {lllitwU  fTettoyon  Uniwenity)  *02. 

Philosophy,  Socioloffy. 
A.B.    iUnivertity  of  Rocketter)   >92;    D.B. 

^Jf omon  Park  Theological  Seminary) 

S.B.  OTM^an  UniverHty)  '88;  S.M.  {Ibid,) 
A.B.lAugd^aiia  Cottage)  '81;  A^.  (Ibid,) 

A.B, J  WojBtord  College)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid)  '88. 

TiJigliBh,  German. 
{UnivereUy  of  BerUn)  '85-'8e. 

Mathematios. 
A3.  (Bethany  OoUege)  '72;  A.M.  (Ibid,)  'M. 

Semitic 


HOME  AODBB8B. 

846  Walnut  $t,  Chicago. 
Delavan^  Wi$. 

Miami  Univeni^,  Oxford,  O. 
1000, 38th  St.,  Eoek  Island. 
Jackson,  Miss. 

101 E.  Maxwell  st.,  Lexington^  Ky. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Total,  23. 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


NAME. 

Aitchison,  John  Young, 
Allen,  Charles  William, 
Anderson,  Jacob  Nelson, 
Anderson,  Oscar  Ludvig, 
Atchley,  Isaac  Carroll, 
Baird,  Phil  Castor, 
Bale,  George  Arthur, 
Behan,  Warner  Palmer, 
Beyl,  Fred  Almon, 
Beyl,  John  Lewis, 
Borden,  Edward  Howard, 
Braker,  George,  Jr., 
Breed,  Reuben  Leonard, 
Bruce,  Preston  Pisheon, 
Bunyard,  Robert  Lowry, 
Campbell,  Stuart  McAlpine, 

Carlson,  Walter  Gustafson, 

Carrol,  Robert, 

Case,  Carl  Delos, 
Chapin,  Judson  Clarke, 
Coggins,  James  Caswell, 
Coon,  Daniel  Israel, 
Cressey,  Prank  Grares, 
Criswell,  John  Marion, 
Davidson,  Robert  Bailey, 
Dickerson,  Philip  Jackson, 
Dye,  Friend  Taylor, 
Dykstra,  Lawrence, 

Eaton,  William  Henry, 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

DEGREE ;  QUABTEBS  IK  DIY.  SOH'L. 

A.B.  (Dei  Moinee  CoUoge) '9i.   AH, 

A.B.  {Bueknell  University)  '92.    7. 

B.B.(MiUon  College) 'VZ.    2. 

A.B,  iUnivertity  cf  Nebraeka)  *9i.    2. 

A.B.  (Drury  College) '93.    4^. 

A.B.  {Amity  College)  *91;  A.M.  (Ibid.)  '94.  2. 

Fh.B.  {Dei  Moinee  College)  *9S,   4. 

A.B.  {Univertity  of  Chicago)  '94.    iH. 

{Borden  InttituU).   4. 

B.B.  {Borden  Jngtiivte)'».   6. 

A.B.  {Acadia  Univereity)  '92.    8. 

A.B.  {Colgate  Univertity)  '93.    i%. 

A.B.  {OUvet  College) '9i.    2. 

AJB.  {ComeU  College) '9^    iH- 

I4.B.  {Mi$$iuippi  College) 'U.    2. 

A.B.  {Knox  College)  '88  :  Diploma  {Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary)  '91. 

B.B.  {State  Univertity  of  loioa)  '93  ;  {Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary) 

(English  TheologiccU  Seminary,  University 
of  Chicago)  ^9i.    b%. 

A.B.  (Colgate  UniversUy)  '91.    8. 

A.B.  (University  of  Rochester)  '89.    7K- 

A.B.  (MiUigan  College)  m.    2. 

A.B.  (State  University  of  Iowa)  '89.    4^. 

A.B.  (Brown  University)  '91.    65^. 

A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    7. 

A.B.  (Bucknell  University)  '94.    2. 

A.B.  (University  of  Chicago)  '94.    25^. 

A.B.  (Marietta  College) '91.    4^. 

A.B.  (Hope  College)  '75;  AM.  (Ibid.) 'IS; 
D.B.  (New  Brunstoick  Theological 
Seminary). 

A.B.  (Ottatoa  University)  '98.    iH. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRBSElfT  ADDRESl 

Des  Moines,  la. 

135  D. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

136  D. 

Poy  Sippi,  Wis. 

85  D. 

Wahoo,  Neb. 

93  D. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

149  D. 

College  Springs,  la. 

6124  Wharton  av. 

Gig  Harbor,  Wash. 

67  D. 

Chicago. 

4525  Vinoennes  aT. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

5558  Drezel  sly. 

JeffersonvUle,  Ind. 

5558  Drexel  aT. 

Truro,  N.  S. 

D. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

138  D. 

Wyandotte,  Mich. 

275,92d8t. 

Manchester,  la. 

119  D. 

Bolton,  Miss. 

74  D. 

Chicago. 

762, 67th  St 

Erwin,  S.  D. 

64  D. 

Chicago. 

751  Hemdon  st. 

St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.    139  D. 

Chic<igo. 

4146  Berkeley  aT. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

415, 57th  St. 

Osage,  la. 

91  D, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

133  D. 

S.  KiHland,  0. 

128  D. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

121  D. 

Lula,  Va. 

78  D. 

Lockharfs  Run,W.Va,  6027  Ellis  sly. 
Chicago.  948  W.  G2d  st 


Ottawa,  Kans. 


140  D. 
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NAMK. 

Elliott,  Joseph  Nichol, 

Ewing,  Addison  Alvord, 
Farr,  Finis  King. 

Fisk,  Henry  Alfred, 
Fletcher,  Charles  Wesley, 
Ford,  John  Elijah, 
Frantz,  Edward, 
Garvin,  Samuel, 

Georges,  Mooshie, 
Goodman,  Alfred  Ebenezer, 
Goodspeed,  Ejdgar  Johnson, 
Guard,  Paul, 
Haigazian,  Armenag, 

Hanson,  Howland, 
Haston,  Jesse  Basoom, 
Hendrick,  Harmon  Ellsworth, 
Herrick,  Jullien  Arery, 
Herring,  Charles, 
Hervey,  Joseph  Lincoln, 

Heyland,  Thomas  Western, 
Hobbs,  Ralph  Waller, 
Honeywell,  Edward, 
Huber,  Jesse, 
Hurley,  Hugh  Henry, 
Irvine,  William  Franklin, 
Jackson,  Francis  Chester  R, 
Jamison,  David  Lee, 

Johnson,  Edward  Peter, 

Johnson,  John  Daniel 
Jones,  Abe  Chester, 
Jones,  Haydn  Evan, 

Jones,  Henry  Farrar, 
Jordan,  Elijah  John, 
Joseph  Phineas  Jehoachim, 
Kingsley,  Floris  Winton, 
Kinney,  Edwin  Bruce, 
Kjellin,  John  August, 
Lake,  Elisha  Moore, 
Lapham,  Jay  Arioch, 
Lemon,  Charles  Augustus, 
Lisk,  Charles  Wayland, 

Liockhart,  John  Moses, 
Logan,  William  Clark, 

Lucas,  John  Allen, 

Matzinger,  Philip  Frederick, 
Meigs,  Robert  Vann, 


DEGBEE  ;  QUABTEB8  IN  DIV.  SOH'l. 

A3.  {Univertityof  Torontoy9i\  Diploma 
{PrinceUmTheological  Seminary)  *W. 
A:B.  Unihent  CoUege) '9L    8^. 

C.B.  (Cumberland  University)  *89;  D.B. 

(ibid.) '94.    3. 
L.B.  iUnivertUy  qf  California)  '91.    lii. 
A.B  (Wheaton  College) '9Z.    i%. 
iBeUfU  CoUege  Academy) '91.    7. 
A.B.  iOMo  Normal  University)  "91,    8|^. 

A.B.  (Lincoln  University)  *98;  AM.  (Ibid.) 
*98. 


iOroomiah  College^  Persia).    6. 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  "91.    7. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '90.    8. 
Th.B.  (O&ertm) '98.    6. 

A.B.  (Central  Turkey   College,  Aintab, 

Turkey)  '89.    2. 
A.B.  (Princeton  CoUege)'9i.    5. 
(Texas  State  Normal  School).    2. 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.    2. 
S.B.  (La  Orange  CoUege)  "n.    7. 
A.B.  (Franklin  College)  *U.    2. 

A.B.(H<medaU  College)  '85;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
'89;  Diploma  (Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary)  '88. 

A.B.  (University  of  North  Dakota)  *91.    7. 

A.B.  (Shurtleff  College)  m.    2. 

(Queen's  University) 

(Findlay  College) ;  (Kent  College  of  Law) 

(Woodstock  College,  Ontario).    6. 

A.B.  (University  of  Manitoba)  '91.    4. 

A.B.  (Brown  University)  '94.    2. 

A.a  (University  of  West  Virginia)  '88; 

hL.B.  (Ibid.)  ^90.    2. 
(Danish^Nortoegian  TlieologiccU  Semi- 

nary)  i\i. 
(Swedish  Theological  Seminary)    2\i. 
LL.B.  (VanderbUt  University)  '89.    2. 

A.B.  (Richmond  College)  '90;  D.B.  (Chroser 

Theological  Seminary)  '98.    2. 
(CXtatca  University)  '91.    7. 
A.B.  (Dalhousie  University)  '91.    2. 
(Hulme  Cliff  College,  England).    2% 
A.B.  (Ottawa  University)  '93.    2^. 
A.B.  (Denison  University)  '92.    6^. 
A.B.  (Ottatoa  University)  '94.    2. 
(Bucknell  University).    6. 
(Cedar  Valley  Seminary"^ 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '92.    6. 

A.B.  (Broum  University)  '90;  (Rochester 

Theological  Seminary)  '93.   2. 
h.B.  (Denison  UniversUy) 'W.    1}4. 

A.B.  (Lincoln  University)  '78;  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary).    2. 

S.M.  (Harper  Normal  School.  Kans.)  '88;  Harvey. 
(Oarrett  Biblical  Institute) 

(Princeton  Theological  Seminary).    3 

A.B.  (Indian  University) 'H.    2^. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Chicago. 

DanverSf  MasM, 
Kansas  City^  Mo. 

St.  Charles. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Oroomiah,  Persia. 
Antrim,  Kans. 
Chicago, 
Cleves,  O. 
Hadjin,  Turkey. 

Chicago. 
Santa  Itosa,  Cal. 
Walton,  N.  Y. 
La  Orange,  Mo. 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Pavilion. 
Delavan,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Bluffton,  Ohio. 
Chater,  Man. 
Yorkville. 
Delavan,  Wis. 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Litchfield,  Minn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
St.  Clair,  Pa. 

Berdena,  Kans. 
Bridgetown,  N.  S. 
Odessa,  Russia. 
Stockrange,  Kans. 
Piano,  III. 
Oarrison,  Kans. 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Osage,  la. 
AUica,  N.  Y. 
Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Harvey. 
Chicago. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

439, 60th  St. 

151  D. 
53  D. 

136  D. 

6124  Wharton  av. 
3603  Dearborn  st. 
455  E.  55th  st. 
6621  Stewart  ay. 

HOD. 

132  D. 

5630  Kimbark  av. 

5830  Washington  ay. 

96  D. 

1303  Jackson  boul. 

389,  57th  St. 

132  D. 

129  D. 

114  D. 

6556  Perry  av. 

10137  Jefferson  av. 

137  D. 

8924  Cottage  Grove  av 

60  D. 
123  D. 
D. 

137  D. 
35  D. 

66  D. 

Morgan  Park. 
75  D. 
128  D. 

6220  Oglesby  av. 
4743  Madison  av. 
92D 

140  D. 

90,  77th  St. 

141  D. 
146  D. 

61  D. 

142  D. 
134  D. 

Harvey. 
South  Lynn. 


Chicago. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 


Harvey. 

58  D. 
77  D. 
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IfAHS. 

Mebane,  William  Nelson, 
Milligan,  Henry  Forsythe, 

Murray,  Charles  Henry, 
Myhrmann,  David  Vilhelm, 
Newoomb,  Arthur  F., 
Osborn,  Loran  David, 
Oeschger,  William, 
Patchell,  William  Trimble, 
Patrick,  Bower  Reynolds, 
Purinton,  Harry  Edward, 
Randall,  John  Herman, 
Rapp,  John  Jacob, 
Read,  Eliphaiet  Allison, 
Rhapstock,  Franklin  Charles, 
Rhodes,  Jesse  Cassander, 
Rocen,  Johan, 

Rogers,  Patrick  Simkins, 
Sayrs,  William  Christopher, 

Schlamann  Ernest  Alfred, 
Schueler,  Edward  Philip, 
Sherman,  Charles  Colebrook, 
Shoemaker,  William  Ross, 
Smith,  Arthur  Sherman, 
Snow,  Ralph  Rensselaer, 
Spickler,  Henry  Martin, 
Spooner,  William  Silas, 
Stairs,  Walter, 

Stark,  Stephen, 
Steelman,  Albert  Judson, 

Stevenson,  James  Henry, 

Street,  Henry  Haynes, 
Thompson,  Thora  Maria, 
Tustin,  Paul, 
Varney,  Edgar  Dow, 
Vosburgh,  Homer  Jerome, 

Walker,  Dean  Augustus, 

Wilkin,  William  Arthur, 
Williams,  Milton  Bryant, 
Wishart,  Alfred  Wesley, 
Wood,  William  Robert, 
Woodruff,  Charles  Elmer, 

Wyant,  Andrew  Robt.  Elmer, 
Young,  Charles  Alexander, 


DXGRXE  ;  QUARTERS  IN  DIV.  SOHX. 

A.B.  iDavid$(mCoUege)*S3,    3. 

D3.  (B^f&rmedEpi§eapal  Divinitv  Schoolt 
Philadelphia,  Pa,)  *90;  A.B.  {Unfher- 
9itv  of  Chicago) '9i,    4. 

A.B.  iWiUiam  Jewell  College)  *91.    3. 

(Bc^fUgi  Theological  Seminary,  Sweden,)  7. 

A:B,  (Acadia  Univeraity)  "Vi.    5. 

A.B.  iUnivereiiy  qf  Michigan)  *91.  6H. 

A.6.  (Univenity  of  Chicago)  *96. 

(Oberlin  College),    2. 

/L.B.iWiUiam  Jewell  College),   4. 

A.B.  iColifaie  Univenity)  *94.    2. 

JlB.  (.Colgate  Univeniiy)'9i,    5. 

D.B.  (Qarrett  Biblical  Jnetiiute)  '90.    8. 

A.B.  (Acadia  UnivenOy)  '91.    6^. 

(Shwrtl^  College),    Z, 

A:B,  (Franklin  College)  *n,    6. 

(Swedish  Theologicctl  Seminary,  Morgan 

Park)'9i,    4?. 
A,B,  (Mi$ti$$ippi  College) '91.    2. 

A.B,  (Wilmington  College);  A.M.  (Haver- 
ford  College).    3. 
(Indiana  State  Normal  School).   6H. 
(Midland  College) 
A.B.,  (Yale  Univertity)  '83.    1. 
S.B.  (Iowa  State  Agricultural  College).  2. 
A.B,  (Pomona  College) 'H.   4. 
A.B.  (Bueknell  Univertity) '9i,    2. 
(Mt.  Morrie  Academy)  '94.    3. 
A.B.  (Amheret  College)  *9i.    2. 

A.B.  (Kentucky  Univereity)  '87;  A.M. 

(Iwd.) '88.    1. 
A.B.  (Colby  University)  '92.    2. 
A.B.  (Colgate  UnivertUy).   6. 

A.B.  (McQill  University)  '89;  D.B.  (Wes- 
leyan  Theological  College)  '90.    1. 

(Richmond  College),    1. 
(Pillsbury  Academy),    8. 
A.B.  (BuokneU  UniverHty)  '91.    3^- 
A.B,  (Bates  College) '»,    5. 
A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '86;  A.M.  (Ibid.) 
'93.    1. 

A.B.  (Tale  University)  '84;  D.B.  (Ibid,)  '89; 
A.M.  (Ibid,)  '90.    5. 

A.B.  (Denison  University)  '93.    4. 

A,B.  (Northwestern  University)  m,    2^. 

A.B.  (Colgate  University)  '89.    7^. 

(University  of  Colorado),    1%, 

A.B.(  University  of  Pennsylvania)  '86 :  D.B. 
(Croxer  Theological  Seminary)  *80.  ft. 
A.B.  (BuckneU  University)  '92.    7. 
(UniverHty  of  Missouri),    1. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Oreen$boro,  N.  C 
Chicago. 


PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

98  D. 

196, 37th  St 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  U4  D. 

Stockholm,  Sweden.  73  D. 

WolfvUle,  N.  S.  539, 55th  st. 

Elgin.  134  D. 

Valparaiso,  Neb.  5164  Ellisav. 

Chicago,  5722  Kimbark  rt. 

Hannibal,  Mo.  144  D. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  90  D. 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  541,  55th  st 

Chicago.  36  D. 
Berwick,  Nova  Scotia.    129  D. 

Marengo.  69  D. 

Rensselaer,  Ind,  114  D. 

Chicago.  71 D. 


Pachuta,  Miss. 

89  D. 

Wilmington,  0. 

5733  Ingleside  sly. 

88  D. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

5496  Ellis  av. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14  G. 

Muscatine,  la. 

147  D. 

Pomona,  Cal. 

150  D. 

Franklin,  Pa. 

145  D. 

Polo, 

54  D. 

Franconia,  N.  H, 

94  D. 

Hammond,  Ind, 

Hammond,  Ind. 

WaterviUe,  Me. 

131  D. 

City  of  Mexico, 
Mexico, 

2545  N.  43d  av. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

51  D. 

Richmond,  Va, 

52  D. 

Montevideo,  Minn, 

6B. 

Bloomtburg,  Pa.  ' 

152  D. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

Chicago, 

535  Normal  Park  way 

Aubumdale,  Mcus. 

143  D. 

New  Market,  0, 

130  D. 

Chicago. 

2426  W.  Ohio  st 

Maywood. 

541, 55th  st 

Chicago, 

6231  Sheridan  av. 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 

68  D. 

Adrian,  Pa, 

108  D. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

5716  Kimbark  av. 

Total  118. 
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NAME. 

Alger,  Henry  Herbert, 
Allen,  Hiram  Howard, 
Berry,  Henry  Havelock, 
Briggs,  Daniel  Judson, 
Dent,  Joeeph  Croft, 
Dexter,  Stephen  Byron, 
Dexter,  Louise, 
Gill,  Theophilus  Anthony, 

Hatch,  Elmer  Ellsworth, 
Henry,  Leroy, 
Hoyt,  John  Lewis, 
Hughes,  John  Newton, 

Jones,  John  W., 

Lehmer,  Solomon  Gentzler, 

Mason,  George  Claude, 
Miller,  Ashley  Grant, 
Montague,  John  Young, 
Morgan,  Jennie  Chaille, 
Perkins,  Charles  Alonzo, 
Schlosser.  Thomas  Franklin, 

Sheafor,  George  Washington, 
Smith,  Charles  Houston, 
Summers,  Marshal  Aaron, 
Wakeham,  Nicholas, 
Webster,  James  Lee, 
West,  John  Sherman, 

Witt,  Stephen, 


RECOKDS. 

THE  ENGLISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

dbobeb;  quabters  in  div.  soh'l. 

(Sherbom^  Man.<,  High  School) 
{Cedar  Vallew  Seminary),   1%. 
{Hehnm  Academy) '96.   4M. 
{Northern  Indiana  Normal  School).   2. 
{Bible  lnttit¥*e,  Chicago) '91,    5. 
{BihUlnsUhUe,  Chicago),    '90.    i%. 
{Rockford  College),    1. 
{PHnceton  College)  '88.    6. 
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{Calif omia  College,)    6^. 

UJ),  {Medical  College  of  Indiana),    2. 

{Hamilton  College) '9^   AH- 

LL,B.  {FiUton  Law  School)  '89;  {Upper 

Iowa  Univereity).  1. 
A,B,  {Kaneae  Normal  College) '8d,    IH- 

M.E.  {Millereville,  Pa.,  State  Normal 
School)  '79. 

{High  School,  Jack9onvaie,ni,),   iH- 

{Kalamazoo  College), 

iNational  Normal  Univertity.)    2%, 

{Franklin  College),    i%, 

{niinoie  State  Normal  Univereity),    2. 

8.B,  (South  Dakota  Agricultural  College) 

{Bible  Inetitute,  Chicago),  1. 
{Michigan  State  Normal  School),    4^. 
{Denieon  Univereity)  '98    Aji, 
{Harley  College.  London,  England) 
{South  Dakota  Agricultural  College),    1. 

S.B.  (kaeecuAueette  Agricultural  College) 

'90.    dX. 
{Hulme  Cliff  College,  Eng,)  '93.    4. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS 

Chicago, 

78  D. 

Ba89ett,  Neb, 

302  E.  41st  St. 

West  Sumner, 

59  D. 

Red  Oak,  la. 

6126  Wharton  av. 

EarlvUU, 

39  D. 

Chicago, 

537, 55th  St. 

Chicago, 

588, 60th  St. 

West   Park-onthe- 

56  D. 

Hudson,  N,  Y. 

LafayetU,  Cal. 

38  D. 

Jacksonville,  Ind, 

5630  Ingleside  av. 

SenneH,  N,  Y. 

5492  Ellis  ay. 

Beloit,  Wis. 

112  D. 

Parsons,  Kans, 

79  D. 

E,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 

44  D. 

Mason  City,  la. 

325  43d  St. 

Howell,  Mich, 

5435  Kimbark  av. 

Pratt,  Kan, 

60  D. 

^Chicago, 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Normal, 

Hope  av.  A  66th  pi 

Marion,  S,  D, 

70  D. 

Sandwich,  III, 

106  D. 

Chicago, 

86  D. 

Hinckley. 

65  D. 

Liverpool,  England 

62  D. 

Mitchell,  S,  D, 

63  D. 

Belchertown,  Mass, 

57  D. 

Lyndhurst,  Hants, 
Eng, 

54  D. 

Total,  27. 

THE  DANO-NORWEQIAN  THEOLOOICAL  SEMINARY, 


HAME. 

SCHOOL  OR  INSTRUCTOR. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

Andersen,  Andrew, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Chicago. 

Andersen,  Hans  Peter, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 

Chicago, 

Arnsbach,  Christian  Nielsen, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Chicago, 

Bentson,  Samuel, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 

Helena,  Mont, 

B6rsheim,  Sjur  Olsen, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Acctdemy.) 

Christiansen,  Christian  George, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Accuiemy.) 

Racine,  Wis. 

Ohristensen,  Rasmus, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Montreal,  Can, 

Hanson,  Bertel, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 

Brookings,  S,  D, 

Holm,  Fredrik  Theodor, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Bomholm,  Denmark 

Jakobsen,  Bertinus, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 

Valley  City,  N,  D, 

Jakobsen,  Hans  Jakob, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 

Racine,  Wis, 

Johnson,  Abraham  L., 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Oeonomowoc,  Wis. 

Knutsen,  Dorothea  Maren, 

{Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 

Fargo,  N,  D, 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


NAMX. 

SCHOOL  OR  nfSTBUOTOB. 

HOMX  ADDRESS. 

KrietofTenen,  S6ren, 

7Vofns0,  Norway. 

Larsen,  ChriBten, 

Aurora. 

Larsen,  Jakob, 

Trondhjem^  Norway. 

Larsen,  Nils, 

(Margan  Park  Scamdinavtam  Academif,) 

Berton^S.D. 

Nelson,  Martin, 

Alden,  Minn. 

Nielaen.  Jamea  Peter, 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Aeademg,) 

Ka99on^  Minn. 

Olaen,  Olaf  Martin, 

Chicago. 

Overgaard,  Peder  Pederaen, 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Aoademfg,) 

markd,  Norway. 

Raamuaaen,  Lara, 

Berton,  8.  D. 

Skotheim,  Oluf , 

Berton,8.D. 

Sether,  Hans  Hansen, 

LakefiOd,  Minn. 

Weetergaard,  Annie, 

Walnut,  la. 

Wik,  Konrad  Johnson, 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Aeademg.) 

Trondh^em,  Norway. 

ToTAi-,  26. 

THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


NAMS. 


Alden,  Carl  Alfred, 
Anderson,  Carl  Adolf, 
Anderson,  Anton  August, 
BAcklund,  Lars  Magnus, 
BjOrkqvist,  Emanuel, 
Burgason,  Andrew  Magnus, 
Calmer,  Theodor  Herman, 
Carlson,  John  Amandus, 
Carlson,  Oscar  F., 
Carlson,  Sven  Oustaf , 
Clint,  Rudolf  Anton, 
Dahl^n,  Carl  Olof , 
East,  Erik  Hjalmar, 
Erikson,  Bennet, 
Qordh,  Oustaf  Arvid, 
Johnson,  Oustaf  Adolf, 
Johnson,  John  Daniel, 
Kumlin,  Axel  Nikodemus, 
Lagerqvist,  Arvid, 
Lindberg,  Erik  Alfred, 
LiindstrOm,  Oustaf  Wilhelm, 
Lovene,  Peter, 
Nelson,  Nels, 
Nelson,  Swaney  August, 
Nyl^n,  Carl  Emil, 
Nylin,  Johan  David, 
Oberg,  Carl  E., 
Olson,  Erik  Walfrid, 
Olson,  Lewis  Ernest, 
Paulson,  Adolf, 
Peterson,  Frans  August, 
Roeenlund,  Martin  Anderson, 


SCHOOL  OR  IlfSTRUOTOR. 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Aeademg.) 
(Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminarg.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Aeademg.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Bryant  BueineM  CoUege.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
Special  (Central  Bible  Seminary). 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Aettdemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Dr.  Oordon'B  Mi$$ion  School.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandiruivian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Dr.  Qordon'$  Mimion  SehooL) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Ac<uiemy.) 
(High  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Acculemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Acculemy.) 
(Bryant  Bueinem  College.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 
(Public  School.) 

(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Ac<idemy.) 
(Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy.) 


HOMS  ADDRESS. 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Ironwood,  Mich. 
Alexandria,  Minn. 
Arlington,  N.  J. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Stromeburg,  Neb. 
Evanston. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Qalesburg. 
Swea,Ia. 
Jamegtown,  N.  Y. 
Moline. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Qrove  City,  Minn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Manistique,  Mich. 
Litchfield,  Minn. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Englewood. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
New  Britain,  Conn. 
Chicago. 

Stronuburg,  Neb. 
Forest  City,  la. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Englev)ood. 
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NAME. 


SCHOOL  OB  INSTBUOTOR. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 


Sandeli,  Victor,  {Morgan  Park  aeandinavian  Academy,) 

Soott,  Carl  Gustaf ,  (Morgan  Park  Scandinavian  Academy,) 

Wallman,  Carl  Linus,  {Morgan  Park  aeandinavian  Academy,) 

Widen,  Oscar  Carl,  {PubUc  School,) 

Total,  36. 
NoTB.~The  Students  of  the  Dano-Norweffian  and  of  the  Swedish  Theologieal  Seminary  reside  in  Walker  H<M,  Morsan 
Park,  m. 


Iron  RivePf  Mich, 

BoaUmf  Ma8$, 

Altona. 

New  Sweden,  Me, 


THE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 

Note.— T^  numeraU  which  fcUow  the  nam/e  of  the  Collegiate  degree  for  which  the  etttdeni  ie  regietered,  indicate  the  number  of 
majore  with  which  the  Univertity  College  etudent  hae  been  credited. 


NAME.                    college;   MAJORS.     SCHOOL  OR  IN8T*R. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Adams,  Annie  Lewis, 

A.B.,  38. 

Chicago, 

8i6  S.  Ashland  ay. 

Adams,  Victoria  Anna, 

A.B.,83. 

Welleeley  College, 

Chicago. 

Rosalie  ct. 

Agerter,  Harriet  Coe, 

A.B.,  28. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Lima^O. 

23  B. 

Ballon,  Susan  Helen, 

Ph.B.,  M. 

St,  Katharine*$  Hall, 

Davenport,  la. 

5716  Kimbark  av. 

Barnard,  Harrison  B., 

A.B.,8DVi. 

Englewood. 

510, 62d  St. 

Beatty,  Maria, 

A.B.,  31. 

Lake  High  School, 

Chicago, 

4444  Emerald  av. 

Boomer,  Jennie  Kathryn, 

Ph.B.,36H. 

Univereity  of  Michigan, 

Chicago. 

353  East  46th  st. 

Breyfogle,  Caroline  May, 

A.B..  23H. 

Ohio  State  Univertity, 

Columbus,  0. 

10  B. 

Brown,  Carolyn  Louise, 

A.B..  24. 

Elgin  High  SchooL 

Elgin, 

584  W.  Adams  st. 

Carpenter,  Paul  Fant, 

Ph.B.,  32. 

Coe  College, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

5620  Ellis  ay. 

Chace,  Henry  Thurston,  Jr., 

S.B.,  23$^. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago. 

5740  Rosalie  ct. 

Chollar,  Wilbur  Thomas, 

8.B..28H. 

Carleton  College, 

i2«dtiH>odFaU«,lfinn.  5736  Washington  av. 

Clark,  Faith  Benita, 

Ph.B.,81. 

Rockford  Seminwry, 

Rockford. 

The  Colonies. 

Cook,  Agnes  SpofTord, 

A.B.,  2ftK. 

Welleeley  College, 

Nortnal. 

23  F. 

Cooley,  Edwin  GUbert, 

Ph.B.,81. 

Iowa  State  University. 

La  Orange, 

La  Grange. 

Curtis,  John  Birdsey, 

A.B.,  84. 

University  of  Michigan, 

Chicago, 

7437  Nutt  av. 

Dougherty,  Mabel, 

A.B.,  31H. 

Univereity  of  Michigan. 

Peoria, 

F. 

Ebersole,  Abram, 

A.B.,  38. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Sterling, 

2340  Indiana  av. 

Edmonson,  Samuel  Boone, 

A.B.,82. 

Kentucky  University, 

Chicago. 

3702  EUis  av. 

Flint,  Joseph  Marshall, 

S.B.,  81M. 

Princeton  College. 

Chicago, 

275  E.  Huron  st. 

Foster,  Edith  Bumham, 

Ph.B.,  21. 

W.  Division  High  School, 

Chicago, 

24  B. 

Fox,  Herbert  Wright, 

8.B.,32V4. 

Union  CoUege, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

5714  Kimbark  av. 

Foye,  Charlotte  Henderson, 

A.B.,  83. 

Lawrence  University, 

Chicago. 

422, 34th  St. 

Friedman,  Joseph  C, 

Ph.B.,  25^. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3916  Prairie  av. 

Furness,  Mary, 

A.B.,  25. 

Lyons  High  School, 

Chicago. 

5609  Jackson  av. 

Gale,  Henry  Gordon, 

A.B.,24H. 

Aurora  High  School, 

Aurora. 

3715  Langley  av. 

Gettys,  Cora  Margaret, 

A.B..24. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

5855  Wright  st. 

Gilpatrick,  Rose  Adelle, 

Ph3.,  27. 

Colby  University, 

HdlloweUy  Me. 

41 B. 

Graves,  Paul  Spencer, 

A.B.,  28. 

Evanston  HighSehooL 

Evanston. 

537, 55th  St. 

Haft,  Delia  May, 

Ph.B.,  23. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

9  Ray  st. 

Hamilton,  Aletheia, 

,A.B.,84. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Chicago. 

4720  Madison  st. 

Hancock,  Arthur  Boyd, 

A.B.,  83. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Overton,  Va. 

5714  Kimbark  av. 

Hay,  Mary, 

Ph.B.,  82V4. 

Butler  University, 

Englewood, 

5711  RosaUe  ct. 

Heil,  John  Henry, 

A3.,88H. 

Northufestem  University, 

Chicago, 

3818  Rhodes  av. 

Hobart,  Ralph  Hastings, 

S.B.,  29. 

Beloit  CoUege, 

Chicago, 

5110  East  End  av. 

Hopkins,  Frances  Inez, 

Ph.B..  29^. 

Pueblo,  Colo, 

47  F. 

Howard,  Harry  Cooper, 

Ph.B..  88^. 

KalamaMoo  CoUege, 

Kalamcusoo,  Mich, 

5736  Washington  av. 

Hughes,  Robert  Lee, 

A.B.,32. 

Mount  Herman  School^ 

Prospect,  N.  Y. 

5728  Rosalie  ct. 

Massachusetts. 
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NAME.                           OOLLXOX ;  MAJORS.     BOHOOL  OB  INST'R. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESEHT  ADDRESS. 

Hulshart,  John, 

A.B^  24. 

PeddieInttihae,N,J, 

Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

47  Sn. 

Hunt,  Esther  D.. 

A.B..88. 

Penn  College. 

Oakaloosa^  Ici. 

5724  Drexel  ay. 

Hurlbut,  Lila  Cole, 

Ph3..a}^. 

Chicago. 

466  Bowen  av. 

Hutchison,  Jennie  Gordon, 

A.B..  aoj^. 

Cherokee,  la. 

5558  Lexington  &r. 

Jones,  Nellie  Lauder, 

Ph.B.. ». 

MU  Holvoke  College. 

Peoria. 

5417CottageGroveaf. 

Karpen,  Julius, 

Ph3.,27. 

Univenityo/IUinoU. 

Chicago. 

96  Potomac  av. 

Klock,  Martha  Frances, 

A3.,  25. 

Smith  CoUege. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

43  B. 

Lamay,  John, 

B.B..»5^. 

Northweetem  Univenity. 

Evanston. 

46  Sn. 

Leiser,  Joseph, 

A.B.,  3S. 

UfUvenUy  of  Bockeeter. 

RoehestertN.  Y. 

51  Sn. 

Lewis,  Mary  Catherine, 

A3.,  83. 

Univenity  of  Miehigim. 

Chicago. 

5605  Madison  av. 

Lewis,  Susan  Whipple, 

A.B.,  88. 

UnivenUy  of  Miehig<»H. 

Chicago. 

5605  Madison  av. 

Looney,  Bell  Eugene, 

A.B.,8S. 

Trinity  Univereity. 

FarmersviUej  Tex. 

578E.eDthst. 

Lutrell,  Estelle, 

A.B.,  26. 

CkHetian  Univenity. 

Canton,  Mo. 

Hotel  Ingram. 

Maynard,  Mary  Duncklee, 

Ph.B..24H. 

Vaetar  College. 

MUwaukee,  WU. 

17  B. 

Minard,  Frederick  Horace, 

83.,28Jtf. 

Chicago. 

Hotel  Barry. 

Mo£fatt,  William  Eugene, 

A.B.,  26. 

No.  Divieion  HighSehooL 

Chicago. 

6040  Washington  av. 

Moore,  John  Howard, 

A3..88H. 

dkalooea  CoUege. 

Cawker  City,  Kane. 

5496  Ellis  av. 

Noble,  Jane  Frances, 

Ph.B..88. 

Univenity  of  Michigan. 

Rice  Lake,  Wis. 

5474  Greenwood  ar. 

Osgood,  William  Pleasants, 

Ph.B.,88}^. 

AunHn. 

5437  Indiana  st,  Aus- 
tin. 

Packer,  Anna  Sophia, 

A3..82Jtf. 

CberUn  CoUege. 

Chicago. 

558, 55th  St 

Peabody,  Earll  Williams, 

Ph3.,  21 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

Chicago. 

5747  Madison  av. 

Pierce,  Lucy  Frances, 

A3.,88H. 

Vaeear  CoUege. 

Chicago. 

4847  Grand  boul. 

Porterfield,  Cora  Maud, 

A.B.,  29. 

lUinoii  State  Nortnal  Univ. 

Normal. 

Raycroft,  Joseph  Edward, 

A.B.,25H. 

Worceeter  Academy  ^  Mam. 

Boston,  Mom. 

21  Sn. 

Robinson,  Irene  Elizabeth, 

A.B.,  83Jtf. 

Vatear  College. 

Engletcood. 

5492  Lexington  av. 

Root,  Martha  Louise, 

A.B.,81. 

Oberlin  CoUege. 

Cambridgehoro,  Pa. 

B. 

Sass,  Louis, 

Ph.B.,26. 

W.JHvieian  HighSehooL 

Chicago. 

24  G. 

Schnelle,  Friedrich  Oscar, 

8.B.,d3. 

Beal  Gymnaeiumj  Lande- 
hmt  iOermany). 

ComeU  CoUege. 

QdrlitK,  Oermany. 

30  Rn. 

Sherman,  Franklyn  Cole, 

A.B..82Jtf. 

Chicago. 

3724  Ellis  av. 

Sherwin,  Annette, 

A.B.,27H. 

WelietHey  CoUege. 

Denver,  Colo. 

F. 

Smith,  Kenneth  Gardner, 

A.B.,  WH. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Dixon. 

53  Sn. 

Sperans,  Joel, 

Ph.B.,  29. 

Bueeia. 

RuesicL 

16  Sn. 

Stagg,  Stella  Robertson, 

A.B.,26. 

AUHon  High  School,  N.  Y. 

Chicago. 

5702  Jackson  av. 

Stone,  Harry  Wheeler, 

A3..24K. 

So.  Divieion  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3411  Vernon  av. 

Swarte,  Lawrence  James  de. 

A.B.,84Jtf. 

BeloU  CoUege. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

580,  60th  St 

Thomas,  Mary  Susan, 

Ph.B.,  24. 

MyersdalcPa. 

Students' Hall. 

Englewood. 

5537  Lexington  av. 

Todd,  Elmer  Ely, 

A.B..285^. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Dixon. 

Tolman,  Cyrus  Fischer,  Jr., 

8.B.,22«. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

41  University  pL 

Van  Vliet,  Alice, 

A.B.,  29. 

So.  Divieion  High  School. 

Chicago. 

351,  58th  St 

Webster,  Ralph  Waldo, 

Ph.B.,  83. 

Monmouth  CoUege. 

MonmoutJi. 

5745  Rosalie  ct 

Whyte,  James  Primrose, 

A.B.,  26K. 

Brown  Univenity. 

Waukegan. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Williams,  Charles  Byron, 

A.B.,  19%, 

Univenity  ofBocheeter. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

691,  57th  St 

Williams,  John  William, 

Ph.B..a5}^. 

ComeU  CoUege. 

Nortoood  Park. 

Sn. 

Willis,  Gwendolin  Brown, 

A.B.,28Jtf. 

Baeine  Academy. 

Racine,  Wis. 

5551  Lexington  av. 

Williston,  Frances  Greenwood,  A.B.,  25K. 

So.  Division  High  School. 

Elmhurst. 

5737  Kimbark  av. 

Woods,  Frank  William, 

A.B.,82H. 

Colorado  CoUege. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  5726  Monroe  av. 

Yundt,  Emery  Roscoe, 

Ph.B.,295^. 

Mt.  Morris  College. 

Mt.  Morris, 

5709  Drexel  av. 

Total,  87. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  COLLEGES. 

NOTB.— 7!^  fittmeralt  whicK  f<Mow  immediately  upon  the  name  o/  the  OoUegiate  degree  for  which  the  ttudent  is  regietertd 
indicate  the  number  qf  majort  withwhich  the  gtudent  it  credited  in  the  Academic  CoUeges;  in  eaeee  where  a  tecond  numeral  is  added, 
it  indieatee  the  number  of  Univertity  College  major$  which  the  Academic  College  $tudent  hai  cui^uired. 


NAME.                     OOLLSOE  ;  MAJORS.     SCHOOL  OR  IMST'R. 

HOME  ADDRESS. 

PRESENT  ADDRESS. 

Abbott,  Walter  Hazelton, 

83.,  14, 7. 

Pennington  Seminary, 

CamdeUf  N,  J, 

5802  Jackson  av. 

Abernethy,  Herbert  Aionzo, 

A3.,  5. 

Dee  Moinee  College, 

Osage,  la. 

43  Sn. 

Adkinson,  Henry  Magee, 

A.B.,  16, 5. 

Bnglewood  High  School, 

Chicago, 

5552  Wentworth  av. 

Allen,  William  Harvey, 

A3.,  16. 

Carleton  College. 

Le  Roy,  Minn, 

5746  Jackson  av. 

Alschuler,  Leon, 

Ph.B.,  16H. 

South  Division  High  School, 

Chicago, 

2216  Wabash  av. 

Anderson,  Eva  Ellen, 

Ph.B., ». 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago, 

5522  East  End  av. 

Anderson,  Swen  Benjamin, 

Ph.B.,  6. 

Northweet  Div.  High  School 

.  Chicago, 

882  Shober  st. 

Apps,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 

Ph.B.,  12. 

South  Side  School, 

Chicago, 

2551  South  Park  av. 

Arbogast,  William  Henderson 

,  A.B.,6,4. 

niinoie  State  Normal  Univ, 

Normal, 

6320  Rhodes  av, 

Arnold,  Oswald  James, 

Ph.B.,14K,6. 

No.  Divieion  High  School, 

Chicago, 

24  Maple  st. 

Atwood,  Wallace  Walter, 

Ph.B.,  14,  5. 

W,  Divieion  High  School, 

Chicago, 

4531  Forestville  av. 

BacheU^,  CecU  V., 

8.B.,  17. 

Chicago  Academy, 

Chicago, 

47  Sn. 

Bachman,  Frank  Puterbaugh 

>  A.B.,  13,  4. 

niinoii  State  Normal  Univ, 

Mackinaw, 

5700  Jackson  av. 

Baird,  Mary  Brooke, 

A.B.,185<,45^ 

Eureka,  Kans, 

5815  Madison  av. 

Baker,  Edward  Max, 

A3..  5. 

Erie  High  School. 

Erie,  Pa, 

3612  Grand  boul. 

Baker,  Georgia  Gary, 

Ph.B..  17,  5^, 

.  Cornell  Univertity, 

Harriaville,  N,  Y, 

5316  Je£Ferson  av. 

Baldwin,  Ann, 

A.B.,4,65^. 

The  South  Side  School, 

Chicago. 

47  Woodlawn  av. 

Ball,  Florence  Fielding, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Oeneeeo  High  School, 

Joliet, 

5701  Drexel  av. 

Ball,  Helen  Huntington, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Qeneteo  High  School, 

Joliet, 

5701  Drexel  av. 

Barrett,  Charles  Raymond, 

Ph.B.,  15. 

Saratoga  High  Schod, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N,  Y,  46  Sn. 

Barton,  Alvin  Lester, 

A.B. 

Chicago  Preparatory  School 

[.  Chicago, 

143  E.  47th  St. 

Bassett,  Wilbur  Wheeler, 

Ph.B.,  16. 

Harvard  University, 

Chicago, 

5208  Kimbark  av. 

Batt,  Max, 

Ph.B.,  17. 

So,  Division  High  School. 

Chicago, 

3745  Vincennes  av. 

Beach,  Ointon  Stilwell, 

S3.,  12. 

Chicago  Preparatory  School 

L  Chicago, 

57  Bryant  av. 

Beers,  Arthur  Edward, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

South  Division  High  SchooU 

Chicago, 

3403  Paulina  st. 

Beers,  Ethel  Ella, 

A.B.,  4. 

South  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3414  S.  PauUna  st. 

Bell,  Glenrose  M., 

Ph.B.,17,J^. 

Ferry  Hall^  Lake  Forest, 

Chicago, 

5810  Washington  av. 

Bennett,  Lucy  LoVejoy, 

A.B..  175^,  15^ 

.  Evanston  High  School, 

Evanston. 

5513  Washington  av. 

Bishop,  William  Reed, 

Ph.B.,  125^,1  Jtf.JV.  T,  State  Normal  School, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

578  E.  60th  St. 

Bliss,  Charles  King, 

A.Bm  17. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Longwood. 

Longwood. 

Bliss,  Gilbert  Ames, 

S.B.,  18.  2. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago, 

4528  Lake  av. 

Bond,  William  Scott,  Jr., 

Ph.B.,  14. 

Preparatory^  Beloit  College, 

Chicago, 

4025  Drexel  boul. 

Breeden,  Waldo, 

Ph.B.,  155^. 

Jamestown  High  School^N,  Y 

\  Santa  F4,  N,  M, 

15  Sn. 

Broek,  Herman  John, 

A.B.,  14. 

Hope  College, 

South  Holland, 

So.  Holland. 

Brown,  Edwin  Putnam, 

A.B.,  16,  7J^. 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

5558  Drexel  av. 

Brown,  James  Scott, 

A.B.  ,11, 1. 

Chicago, 

6357  Wright  st. 

Browne,  Agnes  May, 

A.B.,  18}^. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Morgan  Park, 

Morgan  Park. 

Burkhalter,  Mary, 

A.B.,  2. 

Coe  College, 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

5815  Madison  av. 

Burkhalter,  Robert  Proseus, 

A3.,  8. 

Knox  College. 

Oalesburg, 

48  Sn. 

Bums,  Allen  Tibbals, 

A.B.,  10. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago, 

5639  Washington  av. 

Bums,  William  Marsh, 

A.B.,2. 

South  Side  School, 

Chicago, 

5639  Washington  av. 

Bushnell,  Charles  Joseph, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Englewood  High  School, 

Chicago, 

544,59th  St.,  Englew'd 

Butler,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 

Ph.B..  11,  J^. 

Girls' Classical  School, 
Indianapolis, 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 

Kl. 

Campbell,  Harry  Bartlett, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Oeneseo  High  School, 

Joliet, 

5630  Ingleeide  av. 

Campbell,  Hilary  Erskine, 

A3. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

5506  Monroe  av. 
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Campbell,  John  Tyler, 

8.B..16,2. 

Waahlmm  CoUege, 
Topekct^  Kane. 

PhOUpe  Aeademv. 

Cfheney,  Kant. 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Campbell,  Joseph  White, 

Ph.B..6V4. 

Cambridge,  0. 

5736  Washington  av. 

Andover^  Mate. 

Candee,  Prances, 

Ph.B.,  12V4. 

Welle  College. 

Chicago. 

12  F. 

Capen,  Charlotte  Briggs, 

Ph.B.,75^. 

niinoie  mate  Normal  Univ. 

BloomingUm. 

IF. 

Carroll,  Percy  Peyton, 

Ph.B.,  17.  UH'  Hanover  College. 

Mixrian,  Ind. 

5717  Madison  av. 

Chamberlin,  Elisabeth, 

Th:B.,lH. 

SoiOh  aide  School. 

Chicago. 

2311  Indiana  av. 

Chamberlin,  John  Clark,  Jr^ 

A.B.,  12H. 

Chicago. 

17  G. 

Clarke,  Henry  Love, 

Ph.B.,  14, 14. 

8o.  Divieion  High  School. 

Chicago. 

8338  Calumet  av. 

Clarke,  Henry  Tefift,  Jr., 

Ph.B.,  15H,  1 

.   WUliame  a}llege. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

6357  Wright  st. 

Coleman,  Melvin  Edward, 

A.Bm5. 

Univereity  of  Minneeota. 

Chicago. 

5311  Madison  av. 

Cooke,  Florence  Elizabeth, 

Ph.B..  2. 

Lake  View  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5512  Madison  av. 

Coolidge,  Elizabeth  Teasdale 

,  A.B.,  17H,  U. 

So.  Divieion  High  School. 

Chicago. 

6032  Monroe  av. 

Cornish,  Charlotte  Harrison, 

Ph  JB.,  12. 

Morgan  Park  Academy ^ 

GiUette,  N.  J. 

5718  Kimbark  av. 

Cosgrove,  Marion  Vernon, 

A.B..  12.,  2. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

6315  Oglesby  av. 

Crafts,  Helen, 

Ph.B..10. 

WeUeeley  College. 

AusHn. 

5700  Jackson  av. 

Crandall,  Vinnie  May, 

Ph^M  15. 

Harvard  School. 

Chicago. 

3844  Ellis  av. 

Crookham,  Sara, 

Ph.B.,15.4}^. 

Mi.  Holyoke  College, 

Oakalooaa,  la. 

6054  Sheridan  av. 

Cullen,  Charles  Edward, 

A.B.,  7. 

South  Chicago  High  School. 

South  Chicago. 

8908  Commercial  av. 

Currier,  Evelyn  Belle, 

Ph.B.,8Jtf. 

Evelyn  College. 

Chicago. 

4725  Kimbark  av. 

Davis,  George  Meredith, 

Ph3.,  1. 

Weet  Aurora  High  School. 

Aurora. 

42  Sn. 

Davis,  Percy  Boyd, 

Ph.B.,8. 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

Chicago. 

241  Oakwood  av. 

De£Fenbaugh,  Walter, 

Ph.B.,  7. 

Univereity  of  Michigan. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

5G. 

Dibell,  Charles  Dorrance, 

A.B.,18K.6. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Joliet. 

24  G. 

Dickerson,  Spencer  Comeliufl 

,  S.B.,13,1. 

Tilloteon  IneHtute. 

Austin,  Texoi. 

3Sn. 

Dignan,  Frank  Winans, 

A.B.,  15. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5853  Indiana  av. 

Dornsife,  Samuel  Seller, 

A.B.,  12. 

Morgan  Park  Aeademty. 

Chicago. 

521  E.  45th  St 

Dougherty,  Horace  Raymond 

,  A.B..15«,65^ 

.  Univereity  of  Michigan. 

Peoria, 

9G. 

Dougherty,  Ralph  Leland, 

A3.,  UK,  h 

Peoria  High  School. 

Peoria. 

9G. 

Downing,  Alice  May, 

A.B..17. 

Welleeley  College. 

5500  Jackson  av. 

Drew,  William  Prentiss, 

A.B..  16,  2. 

Chicago. 

535, 67th  St. 

Dudley,  Raymond  Carleton, 

Ph.B.,16V4,6. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Chicago. 

2613  Indiana  av. 

Dumke,  Julia  Florinda, 

S.B.,3. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Belle  Plaine,  la. 

F. 

Durand,  Herbert  Cassius, 

A.B.,  15. 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

Chicago. 

435  East  41st  St. 

Eberhart,  Grace  Josephine, 

Ph3..5. 

South  Side  SchooL 

Chicago  Lawn. 

3517, 64th  St 

Ebersole,  Amos  A., 

A.B.,  7. 

HilledaU  College. 

Sterling. 

2340  Indiana  av. 

Eldred,  Stella  Rennie, 

Ph.B.,4. 

JUinoie  State  Normal  Univ. 

Gardner. 

5622  Ellis  av. 

Ely,  Jessie  Harrison, 

Ph.B..  5. 

Sovth  Side  School. 

Englewood. 

6805  Perry  av. 

Enelow,  Hyman  Gerson, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

5614  Drexel  av. 

Evans,  Edward  Brice, 

A.B.,  12, 1. 

Cook  Academy. 

Chicago. 

433  E.  58th  st 

Evans,  Florence  Bertha, 

Ph.B..4. 

JUinoie  StaU  Normal  Univ. 

BloomingUm, 

B. 

Feilchenfeld,  Sara, 

Ph3.,  K. 

Carry,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5529  Monroe  av. 

Fesler,  Mayo  Ralph, 

Ph.B.,  5. 

De  Pauw  Univereity. 

Morgantawn,  Ind. 

578,  60th  St. 

Finney,  Julia  Metcalfe, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

5755  BCadison  av. 

Fish,  Arthur  Carlton, 

Ph.B. 

ComeU  Univereity. 

Chicago. 

4107  EUis  av. 

Fish,  Clarence  Everett, 

PhJB.,». 

South  Divieion  High  School. 

Chicago. 

8  Haven  st 

Fish,  Leila  Gladys, 

Pb.B..  14. 

So.  Divieion  High  School. 

Chicago. 

3226  Calumet  av. 

Flanders,  Knight  French, 

A.B.,«Jtf. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

64, 23d  St. 

Flmt,  Nott  William, 

A.a,  UH- 

Chicago. 

275  E.  Huron  st 

Fogg,  Enuly, 

A.B..14Jtf.5. 

Welleeley  College. 

Chicago. 

130,50thst 

Ford.  Margaret, 

A.B.,  14. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

60U  Ellis  av. 
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HOME  ADDBXSS. 

PRESENT  ADDBB88. 

Fox,  Andrew  Noah, 

A.B.,  UH,  tiH'Butler  UtUveniiy, 

Chicago, 

1280  Wilcox  av. 

Freeman,  Grace, 

A.B..17,6. 

WelleMley  OoUege, 

Aurora, 

11  P. 

Freeman,  Joseph  Edwin, 

Ph.B.,  6. 

Eaet  Aur<n^  High  SehooL 

Aurora, 

96  Sn. 

Freeman,  Mabel  Dora, 

Ph.B.,3. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

5760  Woodlawn  av. 

Freeman,  Manila  Waits, 

Ph3.,  15^,2.  Elmira  College, 

Naperville, 

F. 

Frutchey,  Marcus  Peter, 

A.B.,8. 

PHvaU  Study, 

Philadelphia, 

5728  Rosalie  ct. 

Oarver,  Roy  Cyrus, 

Ph.B.,  14, 4. 

Oberlin  College, 

Bloomington, 

560  E.  55th  St. 

Oatzert,  Blanche, 

Ph.B.,  12. 

So,  DivitUm  High  School 

Chicago, 

3628  Grand  boul. 

Oeselbracht,  Franklin  Hennon,AJ3.,  5. 

NoHh  Divieion  High  School, 

Chicago. 

257  Fremont  st. 

Oilchrist,  Charles  Chandler, 

Ph.B.,  2. 

Lake  View  High  School, 

Bavenswood. 

324,  57th  St. 

Oleason,  Fred, 

8.B.,  13, 6. 

Univenity  of  Iowa, 

Englewood. 

330  Chestnut  St. 

Ooldsmith,  LUlian  RosaUa, 

Ph.B.,  8. 

Chicago  Academy, 

Chicago. 

Kl. 

Ooodell,  Caroline  May, 

Ph.B.,  10, 6. 

Iowa  College, 

New  Yorkt  la. 

5729  Kimbark  av. 

Goodman,  Charles  Augustus, 

A.B.,  14. 

South  Side  School, 

Chicago. 

4  0. 

Grant,  Forest, 

A.B.,  11. 1. 

Stevens  Point,  Wie. 

31  Sn. 

Graves,  Eva  Bronson, 

Ph.B.,14,5^. 

Harvard  School, 

Chicago. 

4526  Woodlawn  av. 

Graves,  Liaura  Belcher, 

S.B.,  U.  4. 

Harvard  School, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

4526  Woodlawn  av. 

Graves,  Mary  Browne, 

A.B..  2. 

Lyom  Townehip  High  School 

I,  LaOrange. 

Kl. 

Graves,  Robert  EUiott, 

8.B.,  2. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago. 

5663  Washington  av. 

Greenbaum,  Julius  Curtis, 

Ph.BM  10, 3. 

South  Divition  High  School, 

Chicago. 

156, 31st  St. 

Griswold,  Roy  Coleman, 

Ph.6.,  5. 

South  Divition  High  School. 

Chuiogo. 

3236  Forest  av. 

Guthrie,  Emily  Wilson, 

A.B.,  12. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

4032  State  st. 

Gwin,  James  Madison, 

Ph.B.,  12. 

Harvard  School, 

Chicago. 

4558  Oakenwald  av. 

Sagey,  John  Franklin, 

A.B.,  2. 

Davenport  High  School, 

Chicago. 

4247  Calumet  av. 

Bale,  William  Browne, 

A.B.,  5. 

Chicago. 

4545  Drexel  boul. 

Harding,  Susan  Grace, 

A.B.,  6. 

South  Divisum  High  School 

,   Chicago. 

B. 

Harms,  Frank  Henry, 

A.B.,  2. 

North  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

6643  LaFayette  st. 

Harris,  Juliet, 

A.B.,  6. 

Weet  Divieion  High  School, 

Chicago. 

Kl. 

Harris,  Morton  D., 

Ph.B.,  4. 

Wett  Aurora  High  School, 

Aurora. 

580, 60th  St. 

Hay,  Fannie  Steele, 

Ph.B.,  15. 

Butler  Univenity, 

Englewood. 

5711  Rosalie  ct. 

Hayward,  Philip, 

A.B.,  9. 3. 

The  Harvard  School, 

Chicago. 

4446  Woodlawn  av. 

Henderson,  Hermann  Charles,  a.B.,  17, 16. 

Univer9ityofNewBrun»wick,Andaver,  N,  B, 

578,  60th  St. 

Hering,  Frank  Earle, 

Ph.B.,  13. 

WiUiameport  High  School, 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

45  Sn. 

Herschberger,  Clarence  Bert, 

A.B.,  5. 

Peoria  High  School. 

Peoria,  m. 

22  Sn. 

Hessler,  John  Charles, 

A.B.,  9,  U^. 

Northweetem  Univenity. 

Chicago, 

346, 55th  St. 

Hewitt,  Henry  flarwood. 

A.B.,  14}^. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

5535  Lexington  av. 

Higgins,  William  Addison, 

A.B..  16,  9H. 

Wabaih  College. 

N.  Indianapolis, Ind.5800  Jackson  av. 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Gertrude, 

A.B..16.16}^. 

,    3it.  Holyoke  Seminary. 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 

B. 

HoUoway,  Harry  Cyrus, 

S.B.,  13, 10«. 

Chicago  Manual  Train- 

Chicago. 

3436  Prairie  av. 

Holton,  Nina  Gates, 

S.B.,  5. 

ing  School. 
Zurich  University. 

Andover,  Mass. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

Hopkins,  Allan, 

A.B.,  5. 

Omaha  High  School. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

717,  57th  St. 

Hoyt,  Allen  Gray, 

Ph.6.,  5. 

Aurora, 

580, 60th  St. 

Hubbard,  Harry  David, 

A.B.,  12, 18. 

Temple  College. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25  Q. 

Hurlbutt,  Wells  Henry,  Jr., 

A.B.,4. 

SpHngfteld  High  School. 

Geneva,  0, 

5620  Ellis  av. 

Hutchings,  Josephine  Lillian 

,  Ph.B.,  13. 

Mist  Lupt<m'$  School 

Madison,  Ind, 

5716  Washington  av. 

Hyman,  Isaac  Barney, 

A.B.,  11. 

Morgan  Park  Academy. 

Chicago. 

83,  33d  St. 

Ickes,  Harold  Le  Claire, 

A.B.,»«. 

Englewood  High  School. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

5562  Wentworth  av. 

Ide,  Adelaide  Melcher, 

AJB.,  17. 7. 

Wellesley  College. 

Apia,  Samoa. 

31  B. 

Jackson,  Cora  Belle, 

A.B..  17V4. 4. 

Howard  University, 

Chicago. 

5429  Jackson  av. 

Jackson,  William  Hayden, 

A.B.,  9. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago. 

5726  Monroe  av. 

Janssen,  Ralph  J., 

A.6.,6. 

Hope  College. 

Zeeland,  Mich. 

578, 60th  St. 
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Jegi,  John  I., 

8.B..165^.7. 

JenkinRon,  Harriet  Edith, 

Ph.B.,  10. 

Johnson,  Charles  Leo, 

S.B. 

Johnson,  Franklin,  Jr., 

A.B.,  U,  14. 

Johnson,  Ralph  Hiram, 

A.B.,16,6. 

Johnson,  Victor  Oscar, 

A.B.,  16V(,  8. 

Jones,  Raymond  Alger, 

A.B.,  16, 6. 

Jordan,  Herbert  Ray, 

Ph.B.,  12^. 

Kane,  Theodosia  B., 

Ph.B..14. 

Keen,  Ethel, 

8.B.,  4. 

Kellogg,  Edith  Sarah, 

B.B.,17}^.95^ 

Kells,  Mabel  Avery, 

AJ3.,  14. 

Kennedy,  Jennette, 

Ph.B.,  12. 

Kern,  William  Casper, 

SJB.,2.8. 

Kerr,  Mary  Lnella, 

AJ3..16,6Vt. 

Kienzle,  Frederick  William, 

A.B.,4. 

Lackner,  Edgar  Cranfield, 

Ph.B..14K. 

Lansingh,  Van  Rensselaer, 

83..  15,  UH. 

Law,  Robert,  Jr., 

ph.B.,  m. 

Lee,  Maurice  Brown, 

A.B. 

Leningion,  Nellie  Blanche, 

Ph.B..  5. 

Lester,  Irwin, 

S.B.,  2. 

Lester,  Minnie, 

Ph.B..4. 

Lewis,  John  Simon,  Jr., 

A.B.,145^,14. 

Lingle,  Bowman  Church, 

A.B.,17,8. 

Linn,  James  Weber, 

A.B..17H,1. 

Lipsky,  Harry  Alexander, 

8.B.,15H,6. 

Loeb,  Ludwig, 

83.,  14, 5. 

Loesch,  Angie, 

AJ3.,10. 

Lovejoy,  Mary  Evelyn, 

A.B.,  IS,  2. 

Lovett,  William  Pierce, 

A.B.,  6. 

Macomber,  Charles  Coombs, 

Ph3.,  14, 1. 

Mandel,  Edwin  Frank, 

A.B.,9. 

Mandeville,  Paul, 

A.B..8. 

Manning,  Grace  Emma, 

Ph.B.,im. 

Manning,  Lucia  May, 

Ph.B.,14}^. 

Martin,  Helen  Mabel, 

Ph.B..  6H,  1. 

McClenahan,  Henry  Stewart, 

8.B..  65^,1. 

McClintock,  Anna  James, 

Ph.B.,  12, 11. 

McQee,  Harry  Lavergne,  ph.B.,  8. 
McGillivray,Clifford  Bottsf ord,  83.,  18,  s. 

Mclnt3rre,  Moses  Dwight,  A.B.,  l. 

McKinley,  Albert  Edward,  Ph.B.,  17, 6. 

McNeal,  Edgar  Holmes,  a.B.,  17, 4;^. 

Meloy,  Robert  Bingham,  A.B.,  ii. 

Mentzer,  John  Preston,  Ph.B.,  6. 

Merrifield,  Fred,  A.B.,5. 

Messick,  Elizabeth,  Ph3.,  17, 2. 

Mighell,  Jessie  Curry,  Ph.B.,  2. 

Miller,  Elsie  Prince,  Ph.B.,  4. 


collbob;  majors,    sohool  ob  inst'r. 

Univenity  of  WUeontin. 
South  Side  School. 
Cornell  Univereity, 
Harvard  Univereitif, 
Kenyan  Military  Acad- 

emy,  Ohio. 
Northwettem  Univenitif. 
Umvertity  of  Nebrcuka, 
Morgan  Park  Academif, 
Chicago  Academy. 
Mr$.  Loring'i  SchooL 
.  Iowa  College, 
Samk  Centre  High  SehooL 
Ferry  HaU  Seminary. 
Weet  Point  Military  Acad. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Hanover  College. 
Univereity  cf  Michigan, 
College  of  City  c^  N.  T, 
South  Side  School. 
Georgetown  Univereity. 
Sou^  Divieion  High  SchooL 
Tuacola  High  School. 
Tuacola  High  SchooL 
Beloit  College. 
Morgan  Park  Academy, 
Buena  Vieta  OoUege. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
No.  Divieion  HighSchool. 
No.  Divieion  HighSchool. 
Welleeley  College. 
Dee  Moinee  College, 
Simpeon  College. 
Harvard  SchooL 
Snglewood  High  SchooL 
De  Pauw  Univereity. 
De  Pauw  Univereity. 
South  Divieion  HighSchooL 
Lake  Foreet  College. 

MiUer^mrgh  Female 

College. 
South  Side  SchooL 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 
Temple  College. 
Lake  Foreet  Univereity. 

Waehington  and  Jeffereon 
College. 

Cornell  College. 

Ottawa  High  SchooL 

Miee  Higbee'M  Academy. 

Weet  Aurora  High  School. 

Weet  Aurora  High  SchooL 


HOMB  ADDRB88. 

Chicago. 
Newark. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Marion,  Ind. 

Qenooy  Neb. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

CorrectionviUe,  la. 

Sauk  Centre^  Minn. 

Bib  Lake,  Wie. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Wcuhington,  Jo. 

Moorefield,  Ind. 

Aurora. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Dubuque,  la. 

Chicago. 

Tuscola. 

Tuscola. 

Dubuque,  la. 

Chicago. 

Storm  Lake,  la. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Davenport^  la. 

Carroll,  la. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Peru,  Ind. 

Peru,  Ind. 

Chicago, 

Macomb, 

MiUersburgh,  Ky, 

Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Wis, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chicago. 
Chicago. 

Marion,  la. 
Ottawa. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
Aurora, 
Aurora, 


pbbsbut  addr] 

456, 55th  St. 
410, 64th  St 
353  Carroll  av. 
Hotel  Barry. 
10  G. 

5728  Rosalie  ct. 

155,  53d  St 

5496  Ellis  av. 

Kl. 

Kl. 

2970  Groveland  av. 

14  B. 

Kl. 

5802  Jackson  av. 

F. 

578, 60th  Bt 

40  Sn. 

5109  Kimbark  av. 

5120  East  End  av. 

Hotel  Barry. 

207, 36th  St 

5333  Greenwood  av. 

5333  Greenwood  av. 

5736  Washington  av 

3144  Vernon  av. 

38  Sn. 

81,3l6tst 

528  Dearborn  av. 

8F. 

347  E.  56th  st 

5726  Monroe  av. 

48  Sn. 

3400  Michigan  av. 

6410  Stewart  av. 

440,  E.  57th  St 

440,  E.  57th  St 

3122  Rhodes  av. 

346,'56th  St 

Kl. 

1927  Indiana  av. 

4350  Oakwald  av. 

19  Sn. 

25  G. 

7441  Victoria  av. 

149  S.  Paulina  st 

5728.Ro8alie  ct 

6130  Lexington  av. 

Kl. 

6156  Oglesby  av. 

5  B. 
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NAMB. 

Miller,  Ethel  Dike, 
Mitchell,  Wesley  Clair, 
Moore,  Ruth  Ellen, 
Morgan,  Marion  Sherman, 
Morgan,  Thomas  Seaborn, 
Moseer,  Stacy  Carroll, 
Neal,  Edith  Leavitt, 
Neel,  Carr  Baker, 
Nelson,  Jessie  Louisa, 

Nichols,  Frederick  Day, 
Noll,  Elizabeth  Margaret, 
Norwood,  Joseph, 
O'Brien,  Nellie  Regina, 
Oglevee,  Nannie  Qourley, 
Osborne,  Sarah  Nicoll, 
Osgood,  Ella  Maria, 
Paddock,  Catherine  Dix, 
Patterson,  Theodore  Hiram, 
Payne,  Walter  A., 
Peirce,  Alice, 
Perkins,  Mary, 
Pershing,  Ward  Beecher, 
Peterson,  Harvey  Andrew, 
Pettet,  Neletta  Elida, 


COLLBOB;  MAJOB8 
Ph3.,  5. 
A.B.,17,8. 
A.B.,6. 
Ph.B.,  17. 85^. 
A^,  16, 7. 
Ph.BM  U. 
A.Bm4. 
8.B.,  15, 9H. 
Ph.B.,  12. 

A3..  U,  i%, 
A.B. 

8.B..  lOK. 
Ph3.,  1. 
PhJB.,  11. 
A.B..  5. 
Ph.B..  15. 
Ph.B..  4K. 
A.B..4. 
Ph.B.,  16,  13. 
A.B..  16. 
Ph.B.,  15. 
8.B.,  13, 1. 
A.B.,  16. 
Ph.B. 


Pienkowsky,  Arthur  Thaddeus,  Ph.B..  12. 

Pike,  Charles  Sumner,  A.B.,  14}^,  u. 

Piper,  Margaret,  Ph.B.. ». 

Pomeroy,  George  Strickland,  8.B. 

Pringle,  Lewis  Alexander,  AJa 

Radford,  May  Eugenia,  A.B..  17.  l. 

Rand,  Philip,  Ph.B..  14. 

Randall,  Henry  Hulbert,  8.B..  12^,  4. 

Raster,  Walther,  8.B.,  2. 

Reddy,  Mary  E.,  83.,  8,  i. 

Reed,  Rufus  Maynard,  8.B. 

Rees,  Louis  Pearl,  A3. 

Rice,  Inez  Dwight,  Ph.B.,  5. 

Richards,  Carl  Ernst,  a.B..  il.  85^. 

Richardson,  William  Derrick,  8.B..  5. 

Robinson,  Dayid  Moore,  A.B..  6. 

Roby,  Charles  Foster,  PhJB.,  %%, 

Rothschild,  Isaac  Solomon,  8.B.,  15, 2. 

Rubel,  Maurice,  8.B.,  5. 

Rudd,  Arthur  Horace,  8.B..  7. 

Rugh,  Ralph  Elliott,  A.B..  \%, 

Rnnyon,  Laura  Louise,  Ph.B.,  7. 

Russell,  Loren  Milford,  83.,  12, 4. 

Ryan,  Eugene,  A.B. 

Bampsell,  Marshall  Emmett,  A.B.,  15H.4H. 

Schoenfeld.  Charles  Joseph,  s.B..  5. 

Schwarz,  Edith  Ewing,  Ph.B..  14,  i. 


.     SCHOOL  OR  IH8T*B. 
W«9t  Aurora  High  Scfuxa, 
Decatur  High  School, 
lUinoii  State  Normal  Univ. 
SwUth  Oollege. 
Bucknell  UnivereUy* 
Hedding  College. 
Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 
Oakland  HighSehod,  CaL 

Columbian  College^ 

WaehingtontD.  C. 
Cedar  Valley  Seminary ,  la, 
Lyone  TowneMp  HighSchool, 
Furman  Univereity, 
Lake  View  High  School. 
Welle  CUlege. 
Mr$.  LoHng'i  School. 
Oneida  High  School,  N.  Y. 
North  Divieion  High  School. 
Northwettem  Univereity, 
MieeouH  State  Normai, 
Univereity  of  Michigan, 
W,  Divieion  High  School. 
South  Side  School, 
St.  Louie  High  SchooL 
Bnglewood  High  School, 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
So.  Divieion  High  School. 
Northweetem  Univertiiy, 
St.  Ignatiue  College. 
Bnglwood  High  School. 
Leroy  Union  School^  N.  T. 
PhiUipe  Exeter  Academy. 
Univereity  of  Minneeota, 
Harvard  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Polo  High  School. 
Sioux  City  High  School. 
Weet  Divieion  High  SchooL 
Iowa  College. 
Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

Polytechnic  Inetitute^  Brook' 

lyn,  N.  Y. 
Notre  Dame  Univenity, 
W.  Divieion  High  SchooL 
South  Divieion  High  SchooL 
Weet  Divieion  High  SchooL 
South  Side  SchooL 
Plainfleld  High  School. 
Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Oeorgetown  College. 
Morgan  Park  Academy, 
South  Divieion  High  SchooL 
Bnglewood  High  School, 


HOMB  ADDBBSS. 

AurorcL 

Decatur, 

BloomingUm. 

Chicago,     . 

Chicago, 

Abingdon. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Helena,  Montana, 

Osagefla. 

La  Orange, 

OreenviUe,  8,  C, 

Chicago, 

ColumbuSj  O. 

Chicago, 

Verona,  N,  F. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Hurdland,  Mo. 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

8t,  Louie,  Mo. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Buffalo,  N,  T, 

Chicago. 

St,  Paul,  Minn. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Polo, 

Sioux  City,  la, 

Chicago. 

Red  Oak,  la. 

Chicago. 

Chicago, 

B6by,Ind. 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Bnglewood. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Bnglewood. 


PBBSBUT  ADDBBBS. 

5B. 

5800  Jackson  av. 

15  B. 

P. 

5023  Drexel  av. 

02  Sn. 

4004  Langley  av. 
3718  EUis  ay. 
P. 

27  Sn. 

0150  Wabash  av. 

578  E.  00th  St 

4717  Prairie  av. 

3000  Indiana  av. 

4455  Grand  boul. 

B. 

5437  Cornell  av. 

194, 37th  St. 

578, 00th  St. 

5404  Washington  av. 

28  Kl. 
337, 53d  St 
37  Sn. 
050,  53d  St. 
5800  Drexel  av. 
3906  EUis  av. 
3521  Bloom  st. 

03  Sn. 

8754  Elizabeth  st* 
117, 55th  St. 
12  G. 

55th  St  k  Ellis  ay. 
391  Jackson  boul. 
3244  Indiana  av. 
0117  Washington  av. 
317  E.  03d  St. 
19  Pratt  Place. 
5490  Ellis  ay. 
4803  Madison  ay. 
0036  Wright  st. 

34  Sn. 

427  Carroll  ay. 

4Q. 

7082  S.  Chicago  ay. 

6126  Ingleside  ay. 

40  P. 

0357  Stewart  ay. 

Hotel  Barry. 

0851  Wentworth  ay. 

360  Oakwood  boul. 

P. 
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NAMK.  OOLL 

Scott,  Laura  May, 
Sealey,  Grace  Arabella, 
Seavey,  Harriet  Louise, 
Shire,  Millie, 
Shreve,  Royal  Oman, 
Shutterly,  John  Jay,  Jr. 
Simpson,  Burton  Jesse, 
Simpson,  Elmer  William, 
Sincere,  Victor  Washington, 
Skillin,  Abbie  Eola, 
Slimmer,  Max  Darwin, 
Smith,  Arthur  Whipple, 
Smith,  Byron  Bayard, 
Smith,  Henry  Justin, 
Snite,  Francis  Joseph, 
Spiegel,  Max  Jonas, 
Spray,  Jessie  Nea, 
Steigmeyer,  Frederick  Frank, 
Stevens,  Raymond  William, 
Stewart,  Charles  Wesley, 
Stiles,  Bertha  Vernon, 
Tefft,  Nellie  Edna, 
Teller,  Charlotte  Rose, 
Thach,  James  Harmon, 
Thompson,  Emily  Churchill, 
Thompson,  Helen  Bradford, 
Tooker,  Robert  Newton,  Jr., 
TrambuU,  Donald  Shurtle£f, 
Vaughan,  Franklin  Egbert, 
Vaughan,  L.  Brent, 
Wales,  Henry  Whitwell,  Jr., 
Walker,  Clyde  Buchan, 
Wallace,  Sarah  Emma, 
Walling,  William  English, 
Waterbury,  Ivan  Calvin, 
Watson,  Qeorge  Balderston, 
Werkmeister,  Marie, 
Wescott,  Frank  Howard, 
White,  George  Louis, 
Wilbur,  Joseph  Millard, 
Wildman,  Banks  John, 
Wiley,  Harry  Dunlap, 
Winston,  Alice, 
Winston,  Charles  Sumner, 
Wolflf,  Louis,  Jr., 
Woodruff,  Harvey  Trunkey, 
WooUey,  Edwin  Campbell, 
Woolley,  Paul  Gerhardt, 
Wright,  Laura  May, 
Yarzembski,  Vladyslas, 


BQE  ;  MAJORS.     80HOOL  OB  IHST'B* 

HOME  ADDBBS8. 

PBBSKNT  ADDBXS8. 

A.B.,  5. 

Armowr  Inilit%iie. 

Chicago, 

6754  Lafayette  av. 

A.B..165^.2H. 

niinoU  WeMUyan  Univertity 

,  Normal, 

F. 

Ph.B.,  5. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago. 

4626  Champlain  ay. 

Ph.B..3. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Chicago. 

557  Jackson  a¥. 

Ph.B.,  7. 

niinoU  Weileyan  Univenity 

.  Blooniington, 

17  G. 

Ph.B.,  3. 

NorthweeUm  Academy, 

EvansUm, 

1220  Chicago  ar. 

aB.,  15X,  i%. 

Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Moline, 

5800  Jackscm  sly. 

A.B.,3. 

South  aide  School, 

Oak  Lawn, 

Oak  Lawn. 

A.B.,  10. 

South  Side  School, 

Chicago, 

2y;4  Wabash  ay. 

8.B.,  5. 

Oak  Park  High  School, 

Oak  Park, 

F. 

S.B. 

South  Divieion  High  School. 

Chicago, 

561  Kenwood  pi. 

8.B.,  2. 

Colgate  Academy. 

Chicago. 

5039  Lake  av. 

A.B. 

South  Side  School, 

Chicago, 

7721  Union  av. 

A.B.,175^,5K 

,  Morgan  Park  Academy, 

Morgan  Park, 

^iiUli  Lexington  ar. 

A.B.,  5. 

Wegt  Division  High  School, 

Chicago. 

20  Sn. 

Ph.B. 

South  Division  High  School. 

Chicago, 

3145  So.  Park  av. 

A.B.,  5. 

West  Division  High  School. 

Chicago, 

Kl. 

S.B.,7aH. 

Buchtel  College. 

Attica,  0. 

5616  Drexel  av. 

A.B.,  15,  3. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

483  Bowen  av. 

S.B.,10,10X. 

Colgate  University. 

Hewickville. 

578  E.  60th  St 

A.B.,13,7J^. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

Kansas  City,  Mo, 

B. 

A.B.,  U. 

Elgin  High  School. 

Elgin. 

50  B. 

Ph.B.,5. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

4315  Berkeley  av. 

A.B.,  5. 

Webb's  School. 

BeU  Buckle,  Tenn. 

5724  Drexel  av. 

A.B..  15. 

TAike  High  School. 

Chicago. 

4457  Emerald  av. 

Ph.  B.,  12. 

Station  City,  0, 

Station  City,  O. 

A.B.,  U. 

University  School. 

Chicago. 

29  Sn. 

A.B.,  15. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago, 

4544  Oakenwald  av. 

A.B..  5. 

Englevfood  High  School. 

Chicago. 

517  Englewood  av. 

Ph.B.,  li%,  4 

Oberlin  College. 

Stoanton,  0, 

20  G. 

Ph.B..  18,  3. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Lanark, 

4308  Ellis  av. 

Ph.B.,  4. 

CoioradoSpring*  HighSchool.Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  52  Sn. 

S.B.,  15,  5. 

EngleuHX)d  High  School. 

EngUwood, 

748,  71st  St. 

S.B.,  16, 3. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago, 

4127  Drexel  boul. 

Ph.B.,  3. 

Hyde  Park  High  School, 

Chicago, 

5475  Ridgewood  ct 

AJ3. 

South  Division  High  School 

.  Chicago. 

3403  Indiana  av. 

8.B.,  2. 

South  Division  High  School 

Chicago, 

3329  Vernon  av. 

A.B.,  13, 1. 

Illinois  State  Normal  Univ. 

Lacon. 

5700  Jackson  av. 

A.B.,  10. 

University  of  Omaha. 

Lyons,  Neb. 

5509  CottageGrove  av. 

A.B. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago. 

5034  Washington  av. 

A.B.,  5. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 

Chicago, 

473  W.  Adams  st 

8.B.,  17,  2K. 

Princeton  High  School. 

Dunlap, 

53  Sn. 

A.B.,12. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

6051  Madison  av. 

A.B..  13,  8^. 

South  Side  School. 

Chicago, 

6051  Madison  av. 

S.B..  13,  5^. 

Chicago  Academy. 

Chicago. 

1319  Washingf  n  boul. 

A.B. 

West  Division  High  School. 

Chicago. 

456  Washington  boaL 

A.B.,  5. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Chicago, 

5535  Cornell  av. 

8.B..  12, 45^. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Chicago, 

5535  Cornell  av. 

A.B.,  5. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Chicago. 

32  Kl. 

S.B..  10,  4. 

N.  W.  Division  High  School 

.  Warsaw,  Europe, 
Total,  297. 

5435  Kimbark  av. 
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Abell,  Harry  Delmont, 
Aber,  Mary  Ailing, 
Aldrich,  Grace  D., 
Anderson,  Esther  Lowell, 
Austrian,  Celia, 
Austrian,  Delia, 
Baird,  William  James, 
Baltzly,  Oliver  D., 
Bardwell,  Etta  May, 
Barlow,  Levi  Henry, 
Barnard,  Alice  Sarah, 
Bates,  Fanny. 
Bean,  Myra  Irene, 
Beardsley,  Anna  Poole, 
Bingham,  Bertha  Ella, 
Bowers,  Abraham, 
Braam,  Jacob  William, 
Brookings,  Lyle  Winters, 
Bull,  Florence  Louise, 
Butterworth,  Horace, 
Cairns,  Mary  Catharine, 
Casteel,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Chamberlain,  William  Harvey, 
Chapin,  Lillian, 
Comstock,  Louise  Bates, 
Conrath,  Mary  Olive, 
Crane,  Frances, 
Crewdson,  Charles  Newman, 
Crose,  Walter  Penn. 
I>arrow,  Helen  Kelchner, 
Davenport,  Mary  Daniels, 
Dorman,  Gertrude  S. 
I>rew,  Charles  Vemer, 
Faddis,  Miriam  Sarah, 
Pair,  Newell  Montague, 
Ferguson,  Idelette, 
Fitzgerald,  Ella  Eugenia, 
Fulghum,  Elma, 
Furman,  Albert, 
Gibbs,  Caroline  Elizabeth, 
Qlascock,  Hugh  Grundy, 
Goble,  William  Luther, 
Goodman,  Grace, 
Graham,  Margaret, 
Grant,  Nellie, 
Gray,  Charlotte  Comstock, 
Greene,  Elizabeth  Elma, 
Grote,  Harriet, 
Hales,  Earl  Cray  ton. 


SCHOOL  OR  INST'b. 

Mi,  Hernum  {Northfteld,  Man,) 
Omoego  (N.  F.)  State  Normal  School. 
Ulinoig  State  Normal  Univertity, 
Adelphi  Academy  {N.  Y.) 
South  Division  High  School. 
South  Division  High  School. 
University  of  Colorado, 
Wittenberg  College 
Northwestern  Normal  School. 
Shurtleff  CoUege. 
University  of  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Cuthberfs  Ladies'  Seminary. 
Lyndon  Institute. 
Fern.  High  School^  Baltimore. 
Dana  Hallt  Wellesley,  Mass. 
Mt,  MorHs  CoUege. 
Chicago  Institute  of  Technology. 
South  Side  School. 
Rctcine  Home  School. 
Delaware  College. 
Cleveland  High  SchooU 
Oeneseo  Collegiate  Institute, 
nUnois  State  Normal  University. 
West  Division  High  Scfu>ol. 
Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N,T. 
Chautauqua  University. 
Chicago  Women's  Medical  College. 
Auburn  College. 
Des  Moines  College. 
Private  Instruction. 
Sioux  Falls  High  School. 
Maringo  High  School, 
Bnglevfood  High  School, 
Wisconsin  State  Normal  School, 
Washburn  College, 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 
Hardy  School.  Duluth, 
Hyde  Park  High  School, 
St,  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore, 
Aurora  Academy,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Westminster  Academy, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University. 
Chicago  High  School. 
Manchester  High  School. 
SoiMi  Division  High  School. 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Chautauqua. 
Vanderbilt  University. 
WTieaton  High  School. 
The  South  Side  School. 


pbssbut  address. 

35  Sn. 
433, 57th  St. 
5622  EUis  av. 
5721  Drexel  av. 
3129  Michigan  av. 
3129  Michigan  av. 


HOME  ADDRESS. 

Uxhridge,  Mass. 

Chicago. 

Normal. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Cheyenne  TTeZIs,  Colo.  5632  Ingleside  av. 

lonia^  Neb.  5496  Ellis  av. 

Lorenzo.  5722  Kimbark  av. 

Delavan,  Wis.  5556  Drexel  av. 

Chicago.  Kl. 

Dardenne,  Mo.  538  E.  46th  st. 

Lyndon  Center,  Vt  42  F. 

Washington,  Ark.  5620  Ellis  av. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  F. 

St.  Joseph.  5747  Lexington  sr. 

Chicago.  82  D. 

Du  Quoin,  39  Sn. 

Racine,  Wis.  F. 

Chicago.  537.  55th  st. 

Chicago.  5215  Hibbard  av. 

Oeneseo.  6011  Ellis  av. 

Chicago.  3532  Vernon  av. 

Chicago.  5418  Kimbark  av. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  221, 54th  st. 

Lima,  O.  214,  53d  st. 

Chicago.  2541  Michigan  av. 

Auburn,  ky.  32  G 

Shenandoah,  la.  431  E.  55th  st. 

Chicago.  6443  Grace  st. 

Council  Bluffs,  la.  45  F. 

Burlington,  la.  5700  Jackson  av. 

Chicago.  535, 67th  st 

Chicago.  315, 40th  st. 

Mankato,  Kans.  64  Sn. 

Chicago.  5409  Drexel  av. 

Duluth,  Minn.  Kl. 

Chicago.  367  Bowen  av. 

Chicago.  1007  Whipple  st. 

Oreeley,  Colo.  5614  Drexel  av. 

Paris,  Mo.  588  E.  60th  st. 

Westfleld.  5455  Monroe  av. 

Chicago.  3359  Indiana  av. 

Strawberry  Point,  la.  6048  Oglesby  a  v. 

Chicago.  2900  Groveland  av.. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  16  B. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.   4321  Berkeley  av. 

Wheaton.  12  B 

Chicago.  640  W.  61st  st. 
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NAMX. 


SCHOOL  OB  nrsr'B. 


HOME  ADDBK88. 


PBXSKIfT  ADDBI 


Hal],  James  Samuel, 
Hallingby,  Oie,  Jr., 
Hannan,  Louise  Mary, 
Hardinge,  Margaret  Anne, 
Hill,  Albert  Ellsworth, 
Hill,  Frederick  William, 


Wake  For6§t  OoUeoe' 
Cedar  Valley  Seminary. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Chicago  High  School. 
Engletoood  High  SchooL 
Mnglewood  High  School. 


fiubbard,ElizabethOreeDWOod,ir«lletiey  OoUege. 

Hubbard,  fhnma  Frances, 

Hurlburt,  David  Guy, 

Jeffreys,  Elizabeth, 

Johnston,  Lucy  Marian, 

Jones,  Myrtilla  Ck>lbert, 

Jones,  Richard  Lloyd, 

Kellogg,  Edna  Patty, 

Knott,  Sarah  Jane, 

Krackowizer,  Alice  Marie, 

Kunz,  Eda  Flora, 

Leonard,  William  Ezekiel, 

Lynch,  Catharine  B., 

Mason,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Matz,  ETelyn, 

McBee,  Rose, 

McKeen,  Jan^es  Johnston, 

Merker,  Margaret, 

Mitchell,  Florence  Louise, 

Morey,  Frances  Amelia, 

Mulford,  Herbert  Burnett, 

Munson,  Sarah, 

Palmer,  Henry  Augustus, 

Parker,  Mary, 

Payn,  Nina, 

Perldns,  Janet  Russell, 

Pieree,  Florence  Leona, 

Prior,  Joseph, 

Ramsdell,  Lillian  Lovina, 

Reiff,  Ellen, 

Rew,  Harriett  Campbell, 

Rice,  Elbridge  Washburn, 

Riggs,  Wilfred, 

Riordan,  Edward  Joseph, 

Roggy,  Elizabeth, 

Rowan,  Jean  Morton, 

Sawyer,  George  Hoyt, 

Scott,  Walter  Armitage, 

Shallies,  Guy  Wheeler, 

Shibley,  Mary  Capitola, 

Smart,  Anabel  Shaw, 

Smith,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 

Stahl,  Martha, 

Staoton,  Edna  Augusta, 


Winona  State  Norwial, 

New  Lyme  Inetitute. 

Cberlin  College. 

Mr9.LoHng'e  School. 

Chicago  High  School. 

Univereity  of  Wieoonein. 

Kenwood  Jnetitute. 

CoUege  of  Liberal  Arte,  Chautauqua. 

Cook  County  Nortnal  School. 

Brie  High  School. 

Corcoran  Scientific  School. 

Peoria  High  School. 

Smith  College. 

Chicago  High  School. 

Homer  High  School. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 

Glendale  Female  CoUege. 

Maine  Weeleyan  CoUege. 

Purdue  Univereity. 

Private  Study. 

MacDonald  EUie  School  (D.  C.) 

Indianapolie  High  School. 

Univereity  of  /ndioncu 

Traveree  City  High  School. 

Univereity  of  Wieconein. 

Creeton  High  School. 

Armour  Institute. 

Farming  Nortnal  School. 

Keyetone  Normal  School. 

Hyde  Park  High  SchooL 

Pontiae  High  School. 

State  Normal,  KirkeviUe,  Mo. 

Sault  SU.  Marie  High  SchooL 

Miee  Hutchineon'e  School. 

Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

Cedar  Valley  Seminary. 

Armour  Jnetit%ite. 

Buffalo  Normal  SchooL 

Northweetem  Univereity. 

Saet  Aurora  High  SchooL 
Simpeon  College. 
Miee  Kirkland'e  School. 


Norfolk,  Va. 

(Hage,  la. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Springfield,  Mom. 

Chicago. 

Hart*  8  Orove,  O. 

Hubbard,  O. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  Brighton,  Pa. 

New  York  City. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Correctionville,  la. 

Peoria. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Sidney. 

Chicago. 

lAmisvUle,  Ky. 

Englewood. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Zanewille,  O. 

Indianapolis,  Jnd. 

Louisville,  Ky, 


24  Sn. 

dii,  55th  St. 

5134  Grand  BouL 

4213  Oakwood  av. 

7100  Eggleston  air. 

7100  Eggleston  ay. 

36  Kl. 

6128  Lexington  ar 

588, 60th  St 

5718  Kimbark  ay. 

6  Wellington  pL 

56  Woodlawn  Pa^ 

3939  Langley  av. 

5806  Monroe  av. 

389, 57th  St. 

6246  Madison  av. 

Kl. 

5496  EUis  av. 

5601  Washington  av. 

5854  Rosalie  ct 

B. 

5722  Kimbark  av. 

3721  Lake  av. 

5700  Jackson  av. 

5729  Kimbark  av. 

5554  Monroe  av. 

4324  Langley  av. 

The  Colonies. 

578, 60th  St. 

B. 


Traverse  City,  Mich.  46  F. 
Chicago.  3338  Calumet  av. 

Chicago.  4225  Vincennee  av. 

Chicago,  5847  State  st. 

MUo,  Me.  5496  Ellis  av. 

New  Cumberland,  Pa.  440,  57th  st. 


Chicago. 
Pontiae. 
Unionville,  Wis. 
Chicago. 
Princeton. 
Almont,  Mich. 
Osage,  la. 
Chicago. 
Oberlin,  O. 
Chicago. 
Portland,  Me. 
Aurora. 
Diagonal,  la. 
Chicago. 


4536  Lake  av. 
6124  Wharton  av. 
5464  Ingleside  av. 
815  Noble  st 
390,  59th  St. 
5620  Ellis  av. 
43  Sn. 

914  Monroe  st 
35  Sn. 

6128  Lexington  av. 
Hotel  Barry. 
6047  Ellis  av. 
5724  Drexel  av. 
Kl. 
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XfAMS. 

Steed,  Susan  Alexia, 
Steinwedell,  William  Ernest, 
Stephens,  Louise  Brier, 
Stratton,  Lucy  Hamilton, 
Stuart,  Mary  Louise,' 
Stuart,  Mary  Victoria, 
Stuckrath,  Justus  Henry, 
Sturges,  Helen  Spencer, 
Sturges,  Lily  Benton, 
Swann,  Cynthia  Caswell, 
Swett,  Mary  Chase, 
Tryon,  Nettie  Adell, 
Veeey,  Rena  Alice, 
Watt,  Clarence  Herbert, 
Weston,  Herbert  Mantor, 
White,  Minnie  Q^ 
Wieland,  Otto  Ernst, 
Wilmarth,  Anna  Hawes, 
Wilson,  William  Otis, 
Wilson,  William  Tilton, 
Yeomans,  Elizabeth, 

Young,  Gertrude  Mary, 


SCHOOL  OB  nrsT^R. 

TFatleyam  CoUege. 
Univertit^  cf  Illinois^ 
Brwn  Mawr  CoUege, 
Narthweetem  PreparaUnry  School, 
SoHth  DivieUm  High  School, 
OcMand  High  School. 
Iowa  State  NorwuU  School, 
Qanmett  ImHtute  (Mam,). 
Dearborn  Seminary, 
Saiem  Academy, 
Cook  Ornnty  Normal  School, 
High  School^  Saline,  Michigan. 
Norihwetiem  UniverHty, 
nUnoiM  State  Normal  Univereity, 
Chicago  Academy. 
Tarhio  College, 
Proeeminaryt  Elmhmret, 
MietHerrig'g  School. 
Weetem  NormtU  College. 
Northern  Indiana  Normal  School, 
Clifton  Ladiee  CoUege,  England, 


Manor  Mount  Cottegiate  School,  Foreet 
London, 


HOMB  ADDBXSS. 


Macon,  Oa, 
Quincy, 
Chicago, 
Pasadena,  CaX. 
Chicago. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 
Osage,  la. 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 

Dandridge,  Tenn, 
Chicago, 
Dowagicui,  Mich, 
Chicago. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 
Cherokee,  la. 
Duluth,  Minn, 
Chicago, 
BushneU, 
Chicago, 
Stretton  Court, 
Hereford,  England. 
HUkOmaha,  Neh.  F, 

Total,  121. 


PRESENT  ia>DBBSS. 

32  KL 

5712  Monroe  av. 

2713  Prairie  av. 

5717  Madison  ay. 

309, 32d  St. 

6127  Ellis  ay. 

5739  Kimbark  ay. 

The  Colonies. 

2917  Prairie  av. 

Rosalie  ct. 

5006  Washington  av. 

5614  Drexel  av. 

6228  Wabash  av. 

304  E.  41st  St. 

26  Sn. 

5558  Lexington  av. 

37  Sn. 

Auditorium  Annex. 

45  Sn. 

5733  Ingleside  av. 

6K1. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  Graduate  Schools. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  literature,  ......      190 

The  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  ......  gi 

The  Non-resident  Graduate  Students,  .......       23 

29i 

The  Divinity  School. 

The  Graduate  Divinity  School,  ........      ng 

The  English  Theological  Seminary,  .......  27 

The  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,    .  •  .  -  -  •       26 

The  Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  .".....  36 

20T 

The  Colleges. 

The  University  Colleges,  .........       87 

The  Academic  Colleges,         -  •  ------  297 

The  Unclassified  Students, 121 

505- 

100& 
Deduct  names  repeated  ........  22 

Total  984 
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({^tituats* 


HABRY  HOWARD. 
Died  rtareb  7. 1895. 
Harry  Howard,  a  member  of  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School,  was  bom  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  September  5, 
1869.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  High  School, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  won,  each  year,  the  prin- 
cipal prizes.  Friends  enabled  him  to  continue  his 
studies  in  Trinity  College,  where  he  was  valedictorian 
of  his  class,  graduating  in  1891.  In  college  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  languages,  making  consider- 
able progress  in  Sanskrit  His  abilities  and  earnest 
Christian  character  won  him  many  friends.  On  the 
opening  of  The  University  in  1892  he  removed  from 
Morgan  Park  to  Chicago  as  a  member  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Divinity  School,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
Semitics,  in  which  he  took  a  high  rank.  With  a  stu- 
dent's love  for  books,  accurate  in  his  scholarship,  quiet 
in  manner  and  attracting  friends  to  him  by  force  of 
character,  Mr.  Howard  was  fitting  himself  to  take  a  high 
and  useful  position  in  his  chosen  field.  His  aim  was  to 
be  rather  than  to  seem,  and  his  desire,  as  expressed  dur- 
ing his  last  illness,  was  to  be  useful  to  the  world  rather 
than  famous  in  the  world.  During  the  last  two  years, 
In  addition  to  maintaining  a  high  stand  in  his  university 
work,  he  was  mainly  supporting  himself  and  his 
widowed  mother  by  private  tutoring. 

JAMES  A.  MORGAN. 
Died  April  18, 1895. 

James  A.  Morgan  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
Ind.,  in  1868.    He  was  a  graduate  of  Franklin  College, 


and  was  completing  his  second  year  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  of  The  University.  He  was  fitting 
himself  for  a  missionary  to  Africa.  Mr.  Morgan  was 
a  quiet  but  positive  and  industrious  man — and  his 
work  among  the  churches  has  been  entirely  success- 
ful. His  early  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Divinity 
School,  and  to  the  cause  to  which^  he  had  wholly 
devoted  himself. 

HENRY  COLBY  STILWELL. 
Died  April  18. 1895. 

Henry  C.  Stilwell,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  a  student  in  the 
Graduate  Divinity  School,  pursued  studies  in  Denieon 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1889.  After  a  year 
in  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  he  entered  a 
business  career  in  Dayton.  In  the  spring  of  1894  he 
came  to  The  University  of  Chicago  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  During  the  Autumn 
Quarter  of  1895  he  was  a  resident  at  the  University 
Settlement,  where  his  influence  and  labor  were  greatly 
appreciated.  The  nervous  strain  consequent  upon  the 
illness  and  death  of  a  sister  in  January  1895 
unfitted  his  ordinarily  strong  constitution  for  with- 
standing an  attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he 
died  in  Day  ton,  April  18,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven. 
Mr.  Stilwell  was  a  man  of  marked  ability, 
calm,  impartial  judgment,  and  deep  consecration. 
His  upright  character,  happy  disposition  and 
honesty  made  him  a  most  efficient  Christian 
worker. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REPORT 

FOR  THE  WINTER    QUARTER^  1895. 

CONCERNING  THE  SBVSBAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  AS  CONSTITUTED  FEBRUARY  25,  1M5. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE, 
LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 

NOTE.— (1).  Oeaou^tb  Bmbollmsmt.    Each  CFradoate  stadent  who  is  a  eandidate  for  a  de^roe  is  enroUod  in  one  depart- 
ment for  his  main  work  and  in  one  or  more  other  departments  for  subordinate  work. 

(2).  The  number  of  oonrses  reported  for  each  instmetor  indicates  the  amoant  of  his  instruction  in  terms  of  Doable  Minon. 


Gradnate 

EnroUm't. 

XNSTBUCTIOSr. 

BBOISTBATION  OW  STUDEMTS. 

^ 

j 

*o  C 

i 

ni 

d 

^1 

^1 

of 

1 

2 

i 

1 

CO 

1% 

|S5 

e 

1 

i^ 

P 

a 

•2  i 

d  g 

Tnfts 

2 

4 

6 

ss 

4 
4 

11 
11 

8 

4 

1 

24 
11 

AngeU 

4 

7 

DM 

4 

8 

1 

9 

44 

2a 

DM 

4 

4 

19 

12 

9 

2 

46 

I.  Philosophy  > 

2b 
19 
20 

SS 

4 
4 

3 
6 
2 

14 

1 

17 

6 

39 
7 

2 

94 

Mead 

2 

21 
22 

ss 

4 
4 

2 
9 

I 

1 
1 

4 

10 

14 

Total 

U 

15 

3 

8 

32 

56 

43 

29 

21 

3 

152 

132 

Laoffhlin 

2 

9 
21 

gs 

4 
2 

§ 

1 

9 
6 

15 

Miller 

3 

lA 

DM 

5 

2 

9 

8 

8 

22 

II.  Political  Economy  a 

2 
20 

{^8 

4 
4 

4 
2 

2 

1 

7 
2 

SI 

Closson 

2 

IB 
3 

BK 

5 

4 

2 
10 

3 

13 

5 

1 

23 
11 

34 

Yeblen 

1 

10 

DM 

4 

8 

1 

22 

9 

4 

4 

Total 

12 

10 

4 

8 

32 

37 

16 

84 

84 

Jndson 

2 

12 

DM 

4 

12 

3 

1 

1 

17 

22 

DM 

4 

7 

7 

1 

15 

32 

III.  PoUtical  Science 

Freond 

2 

32 
51 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

2 

7 

2 
2 

1 

4 

5 

5 

5 
18 

23 

Conner 

2 

71 

DM 

5 

1 

2 

5 

2 

10 

73 

DM 

5 

30 

1 

1 

1 

3 

13 

Total 

9 

15 

3 

6 

24 

17 

12 

10 

68 

68 

Yon  Hoist 

2 

40 
53 

DM 
DM 

4 

4 

30 
12 

6 

2 

1 

2 

40 
13 

53 

Terry 

2 

50 

DM 

4 

8 

8 

28 

DM 

4 

22 

2 

4 

2 

Si 

SB 

IV.  History  3 

VIIl-32) 

Thatcher 

1 

lA 

DM 

5 

2 

29 

4 

35 

35 

Gonflrer 

2 

IB 

DM 

5 

4 

3 

7 

2A 

DM 

5 

1 

4 

23 

2 

30 

37 

CatteraU 

2 

2B 

DM 

5 

1 

1 

36 

8 

46 

4 

DM 

4 

3 

6 
21 

15 

4 

28 
237 

74 

Total 

29 

15 

6 

9 

40 

77 

114 

25 

2r 

V.  ArchflBoloffy 

Tarbell 

1 

1        1 

DM 

4 

10 

4 

1 

15 

IS 

Total 

1 

1 

1| 

10 

4 

1 

15 

15 

On  leare  of  absence  :  <  Dewey,  Strong,  Bolkley  ;  >Hill  ;  sSohwill,  Wirth. 
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Graduate 

Earollm*t 

iMSTmucnoir. 

BBGIBTBATIOV  OF  STUDSMTS. 

m 
a 

e 

0  i 

1 
J 

1 

1 

"1 

s  9 

t 

2 

0 

i 

i 

1 

hH 

11 

2J 
2 

a 

1 
5 

6 

1 

S 

^8 

11 

.a  ^ 

SmaU 

3 

2» 
27 

§lf 

12 

1 

1 

13 

8 

25 

DM 

1 

1 

10 

31 

Honderson 

3 

14 
31 

DM 
M 

4 

1 

32 

M 

1 

1 

3 

7 

TI.  Sociology  3 

S3 
16 

^ 

3 
3 

4 
5 

12 
10 

19 
19 

50 

Talbot 

2 

10 
12 

§i{ 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 
3 

4 

Starr 

3 

2 

DM 

1 

4 

5 

DMM 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

12 

Yinoent 

1 

37 

DM 

5 

1 

1 

7 

7 

West 

1 
13 

40 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Total 

21 

6 

6 

41 

17 

12 

7 

29 

106 

1U6 

YU.  ComparatiTe  Relifirion 

Goodspeed 

1 

2 

DM 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

10 

10 

Total 

2 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

10 

10 

Harper,  W.  R. 

2 

47 

BH 

4 

1 

1 

1 

13 

16 

91 

DM 

4 

4 

1 

6 

11 

27 

Hirseh 

1 

69 

DM 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

32 

DM 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

8 

Price 

2 

Spec. 

M 

(4)2 

1 

3 

4 

Vin.  Semltici4 

40 
66 

^S 

1 

9 
2 

10 
2 

16 

Harper,  R.  F. 

2 

76 
102 

§8 

4 

4 

2 
2 

4 

2 

6 
3 

9 

GrandaU 

IK 

8 

DM 

2 

1 

3 

4 

14 

2 

1 

4 

5 

Spec 

10 

10 

19 

Totals 

7 

2 

4 

B 

38 

13 

5 

4 

61 

82 

82 

XX.  BibUeal  and  Patristic 
Greek 

(See  DiTinity  School  XLU.) 

Back 

2 

2 

M 

4 

6 

6 

X.  Comparative  Philoloffy 

8 

5 

Res. 

dS 

»ll 

6 

1 
3 

6 

1 
8 

16 

Total 

3 

5 

1 

2 

8 

16 

16 

16 

Shorey 

2 

18 
25 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

6 

7 

2 

24 

1 

38 
7 

40 

Tarbell 

2 

7 

DM 

4 

4 

1 

4 

9 

9 

XI.  Greeks 

(See  also  V-1) 

2 

2 

DM 

5 

2 

10 

14 

24 

DM 

4 

11 

1 

13 

27 

Owen 

1 

Spec. 

DM 

5 
26 

1 

1 

7 

10 

10 

Total 

18 

11 

4 

7 

29 

6 

46 

86 

86 

Hale 

2 

9 
86 

§Si 

21 
11 

1 

1 

24 
11 

35 

Chandler 

13 

DM 

4 

4 

5 

14 

14 

MiUer 

4o 

DM 

1 

2 

24 

1 

31 

Xn.  Latins 

Moore 

6b 
4d 

DM 
DM 

2 

14 
14 

17 
14 

48 

5b 

DM 

1 

2 

19 

25 

39 

Walker 

5c 

gt! 

17 
2 

1 

18 
7 

25 

Cordis 

7 

DM 

I 

2 
11 

2 

6 

6 

Total 

19 

16 

6 

40 

42 

98 

14 

2 

167 

167 

On  leare  of  absence :  3  Vincent,  4  Breasted ;  s  Capps ;  ^  Abbott. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


UST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS, 


Graduate 

, 

Enrollm*t. 

IXaTBDCnOH. 

1 

BBOnTEATIOlf  OP  STUDBKTS. 

i 

• 
1 

1 
1 

1 

si 

'J 

e 

1 

1^ 

33 

^'1 

'  a 

< 

P 

s 

i 

i 

-  5 

Bergeron 

4 

ib 

DM 

1 

4 

16 

3 

u 

14a 

DM 

1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

DM 

1 

4 

13 

& 

23 

11 

DM 

1 

1 

M 

Rowland 

4 

9 

DM 

2 

1 

3 

Xin.  Romancer 

82 
2a 

21 

DM 

1 
1 

5 

1 

14 

6 

1 
26 

1 

21 

dePoyen 

4 

1 
14 

» 

1 
8 
3 
2 

1 

9 

7 

1 

IS 
3 
3 

2 

S 

Total 

6         5 

1 

12 

46        15 

16 

» 

23 

^ 

ml 

112 

Cutting 

8 

1 
28 

§Si 

1 

1 
7 

1 

Sohmidt-Werten- 

8 

84 

DM 

6 

80 

2 

1 

40 

U 

berg 

6 

DM 

1 

1 

8 

XIY.  German* 

16 

18 

giS 

5 

5 

IS 

Mnliinger 

8 

29 

DMM 

10 

10 

8 

1 

20 

80 

DM 

4 

23 

7 

35 

&S 

Dahl 

1 

Lit. 

DM 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

U 

11 

Total 

9 

9 

4 

11 

U 

24 

14 

67 

28 

3 

136 

131 

Monlton 

1 

67 

DM 

7 

4 

4 

7 

22 

22 

McClintook 

2 

17 
42 

DM 
DM 

18 

27 

2 

13 

29 

42 

Blaekbnm 

3 

24 

DM 

13 

1 

3 

18 

55 

DM 

2 

2 

2 

9 

28 

DM 

3 

3 

30 

Crow 

2 

47 

DM 

8 

5 

6 

M 

36 

DM 

5 

1 

2 

8 

C 

Tolman 

2 

10b 

DM 

1 

8 

18 

42B 

.     DM 

2 

4 

1 

10 

21 

XV.  En^BhP 

Herrick 

2 

8A 

Si* 

4 

4 

5 

DM 

2 

3 

6 

1 

17 

21 

Reynolds 

2 

10  A 

DM 

1 

35 

4 

40 

32 

DM 

5 

6 

11 

6 

28 

« 

Lewis 

1 
2 

Ub 

gs 

6 

1 

24 

11 

1 

87 
6 

43 

Triggs 

68 

DM 

4 

8 

12 

30 

2 

52 

DM 

8 

2 

4 

16 

16 

Brainard 

1 

66 

DM 

2 

1 

2 

5 

5 

LoTett 

IB 

2 

97 

15 

U4 

114 

Total 

28 

10 

11 

19 

71 

85 

41 

232 

91 

2 

4U 

4S1 

Kent 

1 

18 

M 

(4)  =2 

1 

1 

XTI.  BibUcal  Lit.  inEnglish 

12 

M 

(41=2 

1 

1 

♦ 

Matliews 

1 

B21 

DM 

4 

1 

2 

20 

23 

23 

Total 

2 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

20 

25 

25 

Bolza 

2 

12 
25 

DM 
DM 

9 
9 

2 

11 
9 

2D 

Maschke 

2 

24 

DM 

12 

12 

10 

DM 

18 

2 

1 

21 

21 

Young 

2 

9 
20 

Sii 

8 

4 

1 

9 
4 

O 

XYU.  Mathematiea 

Boyd 

2 

la 

4 

aSii 

4 

9 

6 

22 
10 

3 
2 

25 
27 

u 

Hancock 

2 

lb 

DM 

1 

12 

4 

IT 

lo 

DM 

1 

22 

5 

28 

e 

Smitli 

2d 

Id 

DM 

1 

1 

6 

2 

10 

10 

Gilleepie 
Siaugbt 

1 

2a 

DM 

12 

4 

1« 

14 

1 

2b 

DM 

22 

8 

2S 

25 

Brown 

1 

2c 

DM 

14 

2 

16 

14 

Total 

25 

5 

9 

15 

63 

76 

7 

124 

27 

214 

214 

On  leave  of  abeence  : 

rKnap 

p;  'yc 

>nKlense;9Wilkinso 

n. 

[ 

Digitize 

3d  by 
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)o^ 

[le 

LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES  AND  STUDENTS. 


Graduate 

EnroUm't. 

IN8TBCCTION. 

BEGISTBATION  OF 

STUDENTS. 

1 

1 

J 

p 

1 

^1 
1 

1 

1 

ii 

& 

1 

O 

1^ 

f 

1 
'i 

1 

S 

1 
11 

CO 

c 

.9  § 
5  a 

o    (^ 

See 

2 

36 
35 

§S 

4 
4 

3 

1 

4 

4 

11 

1 

12 

XVIII.  Astronomy 

Laves 

Laves  and  See 

2 

37 
38 
39 

gs 

4 

4 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

6 
3 

Total 

1 

6 

2 

4 

16 

13 

4 

4 

21 

21 

Michelson 

V^ 

2 

DM 

7 

3 

3 

3b 

^DM 

2 

7 

1 

3 

11 

14 

Stratton 

1 

5 

DM 

1 

5 

39 

6 

1 

52 

52 

XIX.  Physics 

Wadsworth 

3 

4 

DM 

4 

3 

7 

10 

DM 

2 

2 

3 

1 

8 

1 

6 

DM 

2 

3 

5 

20 

Stratton,Wad8w'tb 

3a 

DM 

4 

4 

8 

8 

Total 

6 

3 

3 

6M 

29 

23 

8 

52 

10 

1 

94 

94 

Nef 

4 

9 

18 
20 

DMM 

4 
4 
8 

13 
4 
3 

14 

5 
3 

22 

Smith 

1 

1 

DM 

4 

3 

9 

23 

4 

40 

40 

StiegUti 

5 

4 

DM 

4 

4 

1 

2 

8 

6 

DM 

4 

5 

1 

3 

11 

XX.  Chemistry  to 

8 
20 
24 

3£DM 
%MM 
MDM 

t 

4 

7 
2 

7 

1 

2 

13 
2 

8 

42 

Lenfffeld 

4H 

11 
x3 
i5 

«gg 

4 

4 
4 

6 
3 

8 

1 

3 

7 
3 
12 

20 

8 

1 

1 

22 

J^DM 

4 

3 

3 

26 

Total 

20 

5 

4 

13J^ 

68 

69 

12 

35 

14 

130 

130 

Ghamberlin 

15^ 

23a 

23 

26 

M 

DM 

(4)2 

5 
6 
6 

5 
6 
6 

17 

Salisbury 

3 

11 

5K 

4 

5 

3 

1 

13 

12 

DM 

1 

5 

15 

1 

22 

13 

DM 

2 

1 

3 

.as 

XXI.  Oeoloffyii 

Iddings 
Penrose 
Quereaa 

3 
2 
2 

4 
6 
14 
15 
18 

DM 
DMM 
DM 
DM 
DM 

3 
3 
2 
1 
6 

1 

3 
3 
2 
1 
6 

6 
3 

1 

19 

DM 

(4)2 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Kttmmel 

1 

DM 

5 

2 

18 

2 

22 

22 

Total 

10 

6 

6 

12J< 

40 

38 

14 

36 

5 

93 

9;^ 

Whitman 

3 

3 

DMM 

8 

9 

9 

4 

DM 

9 

9 

18 

XXII.  Zooloffy 

Wheeler 
Jordan 

1 
2 

10 
14 

DM 
DM 

3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

7 

7 

15 

DM 

3 

2 

13 

5 

25 

25 

Watas6 

1 

7 

DM 

10 

2 

2 

14 

14 

Total                               1    15 

6 

4 

7 

28 

35 

2 

17 

10 

64 

64 

XXIU.  Anatomy  and  His- 

Eyoloshymer 

1 

3 

M 

(4)2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

10 

tology 

2a 

M 

(4)2 

4 

2 

2 
3 

2 

10 

20 

Total 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

7 

4 

61 

20 

20 

Loeb 

4 

1 

DMM 

8 

1 

2 

XXIV.  Physiology 

Lingle 

2 

2 

4 
6 

DM 
DM 
DM 

4 
4 

4 

3 

7 

4 

8 

1 

14 

7 

DM 

4 

5 

5 

1 

12 

13 

Total 

4 

9 

2 

6 

24 

16 

5 

5 

1 

27 

27 

XXV.  Neurology  » 

Donaldson 

1 

3 
2 

M 
M 

(4)2 
(4)2 

8 
6 

1 

8 

7 

15 

15 

Total 

4 

3 

1 

1 

4 

14 

1 

15 

On  leave  of  absence:  loCurtiss,  Ikuta;  "Holmes,  VanHise;  »  Meyer. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 

Ghradnate 
EnroUm't. 

IliSTBCCnOK. 

KBOI8TVATION  OP  8TUDEKT8. 

DBPABTMSMT. 

& 

i 
1 

1 

II 

1 

£S5 

2' 

S 

^1 

It 

a 

1* 

1 

-1 

S 

i 

■s  i 

p 

i 

si 

1 - 

3gLVn.  Botany 

Coulter 
Clarke 

2 

1 

2 
5 

7 

'^ 

2 
6 
4 

2 
3 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

4 
4 
4 

12 

Total 

i 

2 

2 

8 

12 

7 

3 

12 

12 

Clark 

1 

1 
8 

■^ 

6 
3 

8 

1 

9 

77 
6 

12 
2 

1 
1 

106 
10 

U8 

Total 

1 

1 

9 

— 

98 

14 

2 

118  1    118 

2.  TITE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL^^ 
LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 
THS  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


DBPASTMSMT. 


DCSTBUCnON. 


i 


^1 

12 


J 

si 

I 


p 


BEOISTSATION  Or  BTUBBirTa. 


^ 
5  -^ 

,i 

A 

"i 

1 

a 

i 

r 

f 

p 

1 
s 

5a 

1^ 
1- 

XU.Old  Testament    Literature  and 
Interpretation 

See  Department  VII] 

[.sSemitics. 

^ 

XLII.  New  Testa- 1 
ment  Liter> 
atore    and 
Interpreta- 
tion 

CBibUcal    and 
=  \    Patristic 
(     Greek 

Barton 

Mathews 
Amolt 

2% 

2 
2 

1 

31 
33 
12 
27 

8 
44 

DM 

DM 
DM 

(4)2 

1 
1 

2 

34 

8 
13 
31 

6 

1 
1 

87 
8 
14 
31 
6 
1 
1 

59 
37 
2 

Total 

3 

6H 

26 

2 

2 

94 

98 

9S 

XLin.  BibUcal  Theology 

See  Courses  40  and  47  of  Department  YIU. 

XUY.  Systematic  Theology 

Northmp 

214 

4 
8 

M 

DMM 

4 
4 

33 
10 

S3 

10 

8S 

10 

Total 

1 

8 

43 

43 

43 

XLV.  Chnroh  History 

Hnlbert 
Johnson 
Moncrief 

2 
2 
2 

33 
45 
1 
11 
10 
16A 

g% 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

1 

1 

29 
2 
25 
20 
12 
22 

29 
2 
» 
21 
13 
22 

31 
35 

Total 

8 

6 

22 

1 

1 

110 

112 

112 

XLTI.  HomileUcs 

Asderson 

2 

1 
3 
4 

M 

2 

4 
2 

1 

1 

OS 
13 
25 

104 

67 
13 
2S 

106 

67 
13 
36 

Total 

1 

2 

8 

2 

106 

*  For  the  report  on  the  Departments  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation,  see  Department  YIII. 
Schools  of  ArtSt  Literature  and  Science. 

For  the  report  on  the  English  Theological  Seminary,  see  above.  Department  XYI.  ^<~^  j 
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IMSTBUCnON. 

BBOI8TBATION  OF  BTCDBNTS. 

DBPABTMBNT. 

»H 

^   E 

II 

|2 

2.1 

|1 

S 

1 

^1 

:S  1 
5 

•gcS 

1 

a 
P 

1 

P 

1 

s  i 

11 

a  g 

Li.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literatare 

Gundersen 

2 

4 
9 
5 

DM 

4 
4 
4 

4 

12 
12 

4 

12 
12 

4 

12 
12 

Total 

1 

2 

12 

28 

28 

28 

LJI.  Homileticft  and  Pastoral  Theology 

Broholm 

1 

1 
2 

S 

4 

4 

5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 

Total 

1 

1 

8 

10 

10 

10 

L.III.  Chnrch  History 

Broholm 

1 

1 
2 

S 

4 
4 

11 
11 

11 
11 

11 
11 

Total 

1 

1 

8 

22 

22 

22 

THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 


L.VI.  Systematic  Theology,  Christian 
Ethics,  and  Pastoral  Dnties 

Lagergren 

2% 
1% 

3 
6 

4 
7 

«5{ 

M 
M 

8 
4 
4 

4 

14 
6 
9 
6 

14 
6 
9 
6 

85 

14 

6 
9 
6 

Total 

1 

20 

35 

35 

L.VI1.  Church  History 

Sandell 

1 

1 

DM 

4 

18 

18 

18 

18 

Total 

1 

1 

4 

18 

18 

LYIII.  Homiletics 

Sandell 

1 

1 
2 

M 
M 

4 

4 

12 
12 

12 
12 

24 

12 
12 

Total 

1 

1 

8 

24 

24 

COMPARATIVE  REGISTRATION  OF  WINTER  QUARTER,  1895  AND 
SPRING  QUARTER,  1895, 


Graduate  School 

Non-resident  Graduate  Students 

UniTersity  Colleges 

Academic  Colleges 

Unclassified    Students 

Graduate  Divinity  School 

English  Theological  Seminary 

Dano-Norwegian  Theoloc^ical  Seminary. 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary 


complste 
Registration 

OF     WiMTEK 
QUABTBB. 


a 

§ 

1 

s 

^ 

186 

98 

21 

3 

43 

37 

198 

112 

44 

Si 

113 

2 

30 

5 

24 

2 

36 

284 
24 
80 
310 
129 
115 
85 
26 
36 


WiTHDBAWN 

AT  CLOSE  OF 

"WiNTEB  QUAB- 

TER. 


32 
4 
9 

24 
8 

16 
9 


g 

o 


20 


14 

18 
1 
3 


Entebimo  bt 
m  atbiccl  ation 
OB  Pbomotion. 

(Spring  Quar- 
ter.) 


29 
3 

10 

17 
5 

20 
4 


10 


13 


40 
3 
16 

25 

18 

20 

4 


Reoistbation 
of    Spbimo 
Qcabteb. 


183 

20 
44 

191 
41 

117 
25 
24 
36 


88 
3 

41 
106 

80 
1 
2 
2 


271 

23 

85 

297 

121 

118 

27 

26 

36 


1004 


Names  repeated. 


Total 

Registered  too  late  for  classification 

Total  Attendance,  Spring  Quarter,  1894. 
Registration  for  Winter  Quarter.  1895.. 
Registration  for  Spring  Quarter,  1895 


26 
978 


11:39 


.984 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


ADDITIONAL  REMARK 8. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL. 

Persons  holding  Fellowships— Autumn  Quarter,  1894 78 

Residents  of  Southern  States 35 

Residents  of  Eastern  and  Middle  States 12 

Residents  of  Western  States 4 

Foreign  Countries 3 


STUDENTS  RESIDENT  IN  UNIVERSITY  HOUSES. 

Graduate    School 47 

Divinity    School 87 

University  Colleges 20 

Academic  Colleges 73 

Unclassified  Students 26 

Total ^ 


THE  COLLEGES. 
Number  of  Students  Classified  Aocobdutg  to  Caitdidaot  fob  Untossitt  Degrees. 


Candidacy  for  Degrees. 

Bachelor  of  Arte. 

Bachelor  of  Philoaophy. 

Bachelor  of  Soieoee. 

University  Colleges 

60 
136 

25 
120 

80 

Academic  Colleges 

54 

Totals 

185 

145 

134 

275  students  presented  themselves  for  the  examina- 
tion for  admission  held  in  March.  Of  these,  232 
presented  themselves  at  the  University,  53  at  the  Mor- 
gan Park  Academy,  45  at  the  Chicago  Academy,  10  at 
the  Harvard  School,  6  at  the  Kenwood  Institute, 
3  at  La  Grange,  111.,  10  at  Aurora,  111.,  8  at  Warren, 
111.  Of  these,  16  were  admitted  to  the  Academic 
Colleges. 


It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  only  a  minority  of 
those  examined  in  any  given  quarter  are  taking  final 
examinations.  Applicants  generally  take  their  exami- 
nations at  two  or  more  dates.  This  will  explain  the 
apparent  disproportion  between  the  number  exam- 
ined and  the  number  admitted. 


THE  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS. 


Number  of  Academic  College  courses  taken  by  Un- 
classified Students,  39 ;  number  of  University  College 
and  Graduate  courses,  74. 


Course  registrations  of  Unclassified  Students  in  the 
Academic  Colleges,  169 ;  in  the  University  Colleges, 
and  the  Graduate  School,  144. 
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THE   QUARTERLY   REPORT. 
FOB  THE  SPRING  QUARTER,  1895. 

CONCBBNING  THE  8BVSBAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  A3  CONSTITUTED  MAY  1,  J895, 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS,  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 
LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 

NOTE.— (1).  Obaduatb  Enbollment.    Each  Graduate  Btndent  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  degree  is  enrolled  in  one  department 
for  his  main  work  and  in  one  or  more  other  departments  for  snbordinate  work. 

(2).  The  number  of  courses  reported  for  each  instructor  indicates  the  amount  of  his  instruction  in  terms  of  Double  Minors. 


Graduate 

Enrollm*t 

IN8TBUCTI0N. 

BBOI8TBATION  OF  STUDENTS. 

1 

s 

j 

Is 

1 

24 

t 

.2  1 

1 

P 

S 

a  8 

•2  1 

1=3 

Strong 

2 

DM 

4 

1 

5 

25 

DM 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

Tufto 

2 

4A 

6 

DM 

DM 

10 
9 

4 
1 

1 

2 

17 
10 

I.  Philosophy  I 

7 

6 

6 

33 

Ang^H  and  Mc- 

2 

19 

DM 

3 

1 

4 

Lennan 

20 

DM 

2 

2 

6 

Mead 

3 

11 

DM 

1 

1 

2 

8 

2DM 

8 

4 

29 

22 

12 

2 
3 

69 
118 

71 

Total 

15 

10 

5 

9 

36 

40 

35 

25 

15 

118 

Laughlin 

2 

21 
4 

DM 
DM 

2 

4 

5 
12 

1 

5 
13 

18 

Miller 

3 

1 

DM 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

~j/ 

n.  PoUtioal  Economy  3 

2 
14 

S8 

1 

5 

7 

3 
2 

9 
14 

80 

Glosson 

2 

8A 

DM 

4 

1 

_ 

» 

1 

12 

DM 

4 

3 

— 

. 

. 

3 

4 

Yeblen 

1 

16 

DM 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Total 

17 

8 

4 

8 

2S 

39 

8 

1 

56 

56 

Judson 

2 

13 

DM 

4 

18 

1 

22 

22 

IU.PoUtical  Sciences 

Freund 

2 

42 

UH 

4 

2 

4 

52 

DM 

4 

5 

3 

2 

12 

16 

Mosley 

1 

1 

DM 

5 

2 

26 

7 

41 

41 

Total 

6 

15 

S 

5 

17 

27 

13 

29 

9 

1 

79 

79 

Yon  Hoist 

2 

41 
54 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

33 
11 

4 

42 
12 

54 

Terry 

2 

51 

DM 

4 

8 

8 

30 

DM 

4 

24 

2 

1 

30 

38 

lY.  History4 

DVtofSemitics) 

1 

lA 

DM 

5 

35 

4 

39 

39 

Catterall 

2 

2A 

DM 

5 

81 

6 

38 

5 

DM 

4 

1 

20 

5 

3S 

71 

Shepardson 

2 

6 

DM 

4 

5 

28 

8 

44 

44 

DM 

4 

16 

7 

25 

69 

Fertig 

1 

4 

DM 

4 

21 

1 

22 

Total 

81 

12 

7 

10 

42 

82 

22 

157 

32 

229 

893 

TarbeU 

I 

8 

DM 

4 

9 

1 

12 

12 

Total 

1 

1 

4 

9 

1 

12 

12 

On  leare  of>bsenoe  :  ^Dewey,  Bulkley ;  •HiU ;  aConger ;  4Schwill,  Wirth. 
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LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES  AND  STUDENTS. 


Oradoate 

Euollm't 

IMSTBUOTIOir. 

BBOnTBATIOM  OF  STCDENTt. 

DSPABTMSNT. 

i 

i 

^  1 

1 

»-s 

il 

1 

n 

1 

i 

i 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

Q 

1^ 

1' 

1 

si 

h 

s  1 

1' 

Small 

2 

28 
27 

^!l 

9 

7 

2 

1 
2 

10 

u 

a 

Small  and  Yinoent 

1 

2S 

DM 

7 

1 

6 

14 

14 

Talbot 

8 

10 
IS 

DM 
DM 

1 
1 

2 

1 

8 

1 
7 

VI.  Sooiolog75 

Starr 

89 
2 

DM 
DM 

1 

8 

21 

2 

1 

34 

6 

DM 

2 

2 

4 

1 

9 

10 

BenUa 

21 

DM 

8 

4 

1 

1 

9 

20 

DM 

8 

2 

1 

6 

IS 

Vincent 

86 

DM 

2 

18 

13 

8 

1 

32 

as 

Total 

16 

6 

S 

11 

44 

88 

80 

42 

U 

10 

126 

IS 

Vn.  ComparatiTe  Belifion 

Ooodspeed 

8 

DM 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

9 

9 

Bnekley 

5 

DM 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

6 

Total 

2 

2 

8 

8 

1 

2 

I 

4 

5 

15,      15 

Harper,  W.B. 

108 

DM 

2 

1 

1 

48 

DM 

4 

1 

1 

19 

21 

22 

Harper  A  Crandall 

4 

MM 
MM 

2 

1 

26 
20 

27 
20 

47 

Hinoh 

59 

DM 

4 

1 

1 

VIU.  SeiiiiUoa« 

90 

DM 

4 

8 

7 

8 

Goodapeed 

88 

DM 

4 

8 

1 

1 

6 

6 

Price 

25 
46 

S» 

4 
2 

2 

1 

1 

5 
5 

10 

Harper,  R.  F. 

56 

DM 

4 

1 

4 

4 

Breasted. 

IK 

54 

M 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

Total 

4 

1 

6 

10 

40 

11 

6 

1 

2 

81 

101 

m 

X.  ComparatiTe  Philoloffy 

Back 

2 

6 
12 
10 

M 

4 
4 
4 

8 
8 

1 

3 
3 

1 

7 

Total 

8 

1 

2 

ay.  8 

7 

7 

7 

Shorey 

2 

21 

DM 

17 

7 

2 

26 

fl 

XI.  Greek  7 

TarbeU 

1 

25 
10 

DM 
DM 

5 

8 

2 

5 

5 

15 

15 

Owen 

2 

4 
17 

§Si 

1 
1 

1 

14 
27 

1 

17 
2B 

45 

Total 

15 

16 

8 

5 

20 

82 

10 

48 

1 

91        91 

Hale 

2 

12 
86 

§S 

4 
2 

24 
10 

6 

3 

1 

34 
10 

44 

Chandler 

2 

18 

DM 

8 

8 

1 

7 

8 

DM 

1 

2 

5 

1 

9 

16 

Miller 

2 

24 

DM 

12 

2 

14 

XII.  Latin* 

5d 

DM 

2 

22 

2 

1 

27 

41 

Moore 

8 

4e 
5e 
6c 

sS 

1 

22 
17 
17 

3 
1 

1 

26 
18 
18 

6! 

Walker 

2 

6d 

DM 

19 

3 

22 

3 

DM 

1 

6 

1 

8 

» 

Total 

19 

13 

5 

11 

48 

51 

14 

U4 

18 

1 

196 

198 

On  leayeof  absence:  5  Henderson;  <Kent;  7  Castle;  Cappe;  *  Abbott. 
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LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS, 


Graduate 

£nrolhn*t. 

IN8TBUCTION. 

BBOI8T&ATI0N  OF  BTUDBNTB. 

1 

s 

1 

"  1 
11 

!' 

it 

1^ 

P 

|l 

P 

1 

1 

1^ 

Bergeron 

5 

40 
6 
12 

§S 

1 
1 

1 
1 

7 
7 

3 
2 

1 

12 
10 
2 

XIIT.  fiomanoe  9 

de  Poyen 

3 

3 

1 

15 
33 

DM 
DM 

4 

1 

5 
3 

1 

19 
22 

5 
3 

26 
25 
5 
8 

75 

2 

DM 

2 

18 

6 

26 

34 

Total 

5 

4 

2 

8 

82 

13 

3 

73 

20 

109 

109 

Schmidt-Warten* 

3 

15 

DM 

4 

7 

1 

7 

Ton  KlenBe 

3 

29 

4 

DMM 
DM 

10 

3 
2 

1 

U 
1 

6 
1 

22 
4 

29 

XTV.  Qernia&'<' 

23 

SM 

1 

5 

6 

12 

85 

DM 

7 

23 

4 

34 

5() 

Dahl 

2 

21a 
21 

DM 
DM 

2 

3 

1 

5 
1 

6 

Wood 

1 

30 

DM 

1 

20 

7 

1 

29 

29 

Total 

5 

9 

4 

9 

40 

14 

10 

64 

24 

2 

114 

U4 

Monlton 

1 

62 

DM 

14 

13 

19 

16 

4 

66 

66 

Blackburn 

2H 

25 

66 

Sem. 

^s 

7 
7 
S 

1 

2 

9 
8 
8 

20 

Crow 

2 

40 
36 

DM 
DM 

3 
5 

3 

1 

8 

2 

16 
6 

22 

XV.  English" 

Tolman 

2 

10a 
45 

DM 
DM 

9 

1 

20 
5 

9 
2 

2 

32 
16 

48 

Herriok 

1 

5 

DM 

7 

4 

1 

5 

1 

18 

18 

Lovett  and  Lewis 

1 

2 

DM 

1 

2 

22 

6 

31 

31 

1 

4a 

DM 

18 

10 

2 

30 

30 

Triggs 

2 

22 

DM 

11 

6 

3 

20 

40 

45 

DM 

11 

9 

1 

8 

29 

69 

27 

8 

Carpenter 

1 

60 

DM 

3 

1 
41 

8 

7 

9 

14 

14 

Total 

9 

57 

81 

100 

87 

318 

318 

XVI.  Biblical  Literatore  in 

Price 

1 

87b 

DM 

4 

1 

1 

27 

29 

29 

English  » 

1 

1 

29 

Total 

1 

4 

1 

27 

29 

Moore 

2 

28 
29 

gs 

4 
4 

1 
6 

1 
6 

7 

Maschke 

2 

13 
17 

DM 
DM 

4 

4 

21 

10 

3 

1 

1 

26 
10 

36 

Young 

2 

9 

DM 

4 

6 

6 

XTII.  Mathematics 

Boyd 

2 

5 
11 

KSi 

4 
4 

1 
10 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 
12 

12 

4 

DM 

5 

4 

4 

8 

2 

18 

30 

Hancock 

2H 

23A 
2A 
2b 

^DM 

gs 

2 
5 
5 

7 

16 
14 

3 
3 

7 

19 
17 

43 

22 

Bothrock 

1 

2o 

DM 

5 

9 
49 

5 

14 

14 

Total 

9 

6 

n}i 

50 

66 

11 

16 

142 

142 

Onleayeof  absence:  9Knapp,  Howland;  "> Cutting;  "Wilkinson,  McClintock,  BeynolHa;  isYotaw. 
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LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,    INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 


Graduate 

EnroUm't. 

nrSTBCCTION. 

BBOIBTBATION  OF  STUDEMTfl. 

DBPABTKEETT. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

e 

1 

1 

1' 

ji 

P 

if 

1 

! 

■s  1 
•a-g 

1* 

i 

:XVIII.  Aatronomy 

See 

See  and  Laves 

1 
1 

41 
44 

DM 

4 

1 
2 

5 

2 

si     s 

2  j       2 

Total 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

2 

loi  10 

Miohelson 

4K 

1 

DMM 

8 

3 

1 
3 1 

2 

DMM 

8 

1 

1 

3 

^DM 

Sdm 

2 

3 

2 

1 

6 

w 

Stratton 

2V4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

9 

2IX.  Physics 

3 

4 

DM 

4 

3 

8 

37 

6 

52' 

5 

DM 

4 

1 

2 

2 

7 

68 

Wadsworth 

3 

12 
10 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
4 

6 

DM 

4 

17 

5 

29 

3 

37 

42 

Total 

7 

3 

3 

13 

40 

21 

73 

9 

120 

12D 

Nef 

4 

9 
18 

if 

4 
4 

10 
2 

1 
1 

11 
3 

20 

MM 

8 

3 

3 

17 

Smith 

1 

1 

DM 

4 

2 

11 

18 

4 

85 

35 

StiegUtz 

2H 

4 

MM 

8 

1 

1 

4 

3 

9 

XX.  Chemistry  «3 

6 

ao 

MM 
MM 

8 
8 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 
2 

19 

- 

Lengfeld 

5H 

4 

13 
15 

11 

HiDM 

8 
4 

2 

3 
6 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

3 

4 
9 

6 

MM 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

8 

28 

DM 

4 

7 

1 

1 

3 

12       86 

17 

Cortiss 

1 

26 

MDM 

2 
66 

4 
48 

1 

5 

5 

Total 

3 

S 

14 

17 

80 

17 

112 

112 

Ghamberlin 

l^ 

26 
16 

DM 
M 

4 
4 

1 

2 

1 

1 
3 

1 

XXI.  OeologyM 

Holmes 

% 

22 
22a 

dAm 

4 
4 

4 

2 

1 
1 

4 

2 

9 
5 

14 

Iddings 

2 

6 

8 

3 

3 

3 

Querean 

2 

18 
19 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

32 

2 
1 

1 

3 

1 

25 

3 

1 

Total 

3 

8 

4 

5 

15 

2 

6 

2 

25 

Whitman 

3 

5 

DMM 

8 

11 

11        11 

Wheeler 

2 

11 

DMM 

8 

8 

1 

a 

12  1     12 

XXn.  ZoSlogy 

Jordan 

2 

16 

MM 

8 

3 

1 

4! 

17 

M 

4 

5 

1 

2 

8        12 

Wyld 

1 

20 

DM 

3 

6 

3 

2 

U        11 

Total 

18 

6 

4 

8 

31 

33 

1 

7 

5 

46    1     46 

XXIIl.  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology. 

Eydeshymer 

2 

2b 
3a 
5 

M 
M 

DM 

6 
6 
6 

1 
2 

2 
2 

5 
4 

2 

2 

1 
1 

10 
7 
5 

2! 

Total 

1 

3 

1 

2 

18 

3 

4 

11 

4 

22 

S 

XXrV.  Physiology  15 

Lingle 

1 

11 

DM 

9 

6 

1 

3 

2 

»    12 

Total 

2 

4 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

3 

2 

12     n 

XXY.  Neurology 

Donaldson 
Meyer 

1 
Hi 

4 
7 

11 

4 
2 

8 
3 

2 

1 
2 

3 

s 

14 

5 

Total 

8 

4 

2 

15^ 

6 

11 

2 

8 

3 

19 

19 

XXVI.  PalsBontology 

Baor 

2 

2 
7 

XDM 

2 
4 

1 

3 

1 
3 

Total 

5 

1 

2 

6 

4 

.      ♦ 

On  leave  of  absence:  islknta;  m Salisbury,  Van  Hise,Penrose ;  <5  Loeb. 
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LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 


DBPABTMXNT. 


Graduate 
Bnrollm'tt 


INSTBUCnON. 


I 


UMI8TKA.TIOM  OF  STDDBNT8. 


I 

■§ 
I 


Is 

•a 


1 
I 


58 

3 


li 


XXTn.  Botany 


Total 


Conlter 
Clarke 


2 

8 

IKDM 

2 

6 

3 

8 

12 

6 

8 

2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

9 

DM 

4 

2 

4 

5 

9 

80 

8 

U 

10 

4 

10 

14 

48 

18 
80 


48 


XXYin.  Elocution 

Clark 

1 

1 
4 
5 

M 

m 

1 

4 
4 

86 
2 

7 

8 

1 
4 

9 
2 

90 
16 
9 

115 

Total 

I 

1 

9 

1 

8 

96 

U 

115 

115 

2.    THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL* 
LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  INSTRUCTORS,  COURSES,  AND  STUDENTS. 

THE  GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 


IN8TBUCTOB8. 

BBQUT&ATIOM  OF  8TUI>BirT8. 

DSPABTMBMT. 

1 

•si 

u    P 

II 

J 

1 

ii 

e 
§ 
n 

|| 

^1 
1 

< 

1 

^1 

1 

•9  1 

11 

XLU.  New  Testament  Ldteratnre  and 
Interpretation 

Barton 
Mathews 

Amolt 
Votaw 

1 

2 

1 
1 

57 
21 

4 

DM 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

1 

2 

2 

8 
16 

18 

4 
7 

> 

17 
18 

4 
11 

3 

8& 

4- 
11 

T6tal 

4 

5 

20 

8 

2 

48 

58 

58 

XLIII.  BibUealTheoloffy 

Barton 
Price 

1 
1 

Bl 

A38 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

2 

4 

4 

6 
4 

6 

4 

Total 

2 

2 

8 

2 

8 

10 

10 

XLIT.  Systematio  Theology. 

Northrop 
Foster 

2 

1 

8b 

1 

DMM 
DM 

4 
4 

5 
80 

5 

80 

5 
80 

Total 

2 

3 

8 

85 

35 

35 

Holbert 

2 

3 

M 

(4)2 

16 

16 

XLY.  Church  History. 

Johnson 

1 

84 
13 

M 
DM 

ki 

1 

25 

18 

25 
19 

41' 
19- 

Moncrief 

2 

9 
15 

DM 
DM 

4 
4 

1 

9 
14 

10 
14 

24 

Total 

8 

5 

16 

1 

1 

82 

84 

84 

Anderson 

2 

4a 

DM 

4 

30 

30 

XLVI.  HomileUcs. 

6 

DM 

4 

14 

14 

44 

Johnson 

li 

7 

M 

2 

28 

28 

28 

Total 

2 

25^ 

10 

72 

72 

72 

*  For  the  report  on  the  Department  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation,  see  Department  VIII.  of  the  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

For  the  report  on  the  English  Theological  Seminary,  see  above.  Department  XYI. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


TBS  DANO-NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 


DSPABTMBNT. 


nrsTBUcnoN. 


e 

3 


12 


il 


■■OnTBATIOM  or  8TUDKNT8. 


5| 


II 


L.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature 


Gnndenen 


Total 


17 


17 


LI.  Systematic  Theology 


Total 


Broholm 


M 


LIU.  Ghoroh  History 


Broholm 


H 


Total 


11 


11 


U 


U 


11 
11 


THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 


LV.  Old  and  New  Testament  Literature 

Morten 

H 

4 

M 

17 

17 

17 

Total 

1 

M 

17 

17 

1' 

LVI.  ^tematio  Theology  and  Pastoral 

Lagergren 

I 

8 

8 

M 
M 

8 
17 

8 
17 

17 

Total 

1 

1 

25 

IS 

S 

LVU.  Church  History 

SandeU 

H 

1 

M 

i 

18 

18 

u 

Total 

1 

% 

1       i 

18 

18 

IS 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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THE   GYMirASinM. 


MEN'S  DEPARTMENT. 
Five  claases  have  met  for  hall-hour  periods  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

RBOOBD  OF  ATTSMDAirOX. 

Graduate  and  Divinity  Schools,  10;  University  and 
Academic  Colleges,  124;  Unclassified,  2;  number 
practicing  baseball,  badcet  ball,  and  track  athlet- 
ics, 78. 

Number  of  men  measured  and  examined,  7. 


WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Four  classes  have  met  for  half -hour  periods  on  Tuee 
day,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week. 

BBOOBD  OF  ATTKNDANOB, 

Divinity  School,  2 ;  Graduate  7 ;  University  Colleges 
40;  Academic  Colleges,  110;  unclassified,  23. 


ATHLETICS. 


BASKB!^  BALL. 

The  University  team  was  composed  of  the  following 
members :  W.  A.  Wilkin,  H.  R.  Jordan  (Captain),  C. 
£.  Fish,  E.  W.  Peabody,  A.  T.  Pienkowski,  E.  B.  Van 
Osdel,  W.  C.  Mitchell,  H.  D.  Hubbard,  H.  B.  Camp- 
bell, A.  T.  Bums,  I.  S.  Rothschild.  The  record  of 
games  played  is  as  follows : 


Jan.  12. 
Jan.  19. 
Feb.  2. 
Feb.  9. 
Feb.  16. 
Feb.  23. 
liar.  9. 
Mar.  16. 
Mar.  28. 
Mar.  30. 


UnlTenity  tb. 
UniTenity  ▼•. 
Univenity  ts. 
Uniyenity  Tt. 
UniTonity  vs. 
Unireraity  ye. 
UniTonity  ti. 
Uniyersity  Tt. 
Uniyenity  yi. 
Uniyenity  vs. 


EnglewoodY.M.C.A... 

German  Y.  M.  G.A 

Hnll  Honee 

Rayenawood  Y.  M.  G.  A.  < 
WeetSideY.M.G.A.... 

Gentral  Y.  M.  G.  A 

£n«lewoodY.M.G.  A... 

German  Y.  M.  G.  A 

Hnll  Home 

Bayenewood  Y.  M.  G.  A.. 


6-« 

3-1 

.8-8 

6-2 

4-6 

.  6-8 

,  5-6 

5-6 


..11-8 


TRACK  ATHLBTIOS. 


An  indoor  meet  was  held  in  the  Gymnasium  on 
March  9.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  five  contests 
in  comi)etition  for  prizes  of  silver  cups.  The  events 
and  winners  were : 


Thirty-fiye  Yard  Dashw— Won  by  Goy.   Time,  4 1-6. 

One  Mile  Rnn.— Won  by  Peabody.    Time,  5  min.  26  tee. 

One-half  Mile  Ron.— Won  by  White.    Time.  2  min.  24  lec. 

Potato  Race.— Won  by  Fish.    Time,  63  2-6  lec 

Hiffh  Jump.— Won  by  Hersohberger.    Height,  6  ft.  2 1-4  in. 

Pole  Yanlt.— Won  by  Hersohberger.    Height,  9  ft.  4  in. 

Shot  Pnt.— Won  by  Garrey.    Distance,  30  ft.  10  in. 

On  March  16  an  Invitation  meet  was  held  in  the 
gymnasium,  to  which  Lake  Forest  and  Northwestern 
Universities  sent  teams.  Indoor  records  for  the  Uni- 
versity were  made  by  Peabody  in  the  mile  run,  time  5 
min.  5  sec.;  by  Fish  in  the  potato  race,  time  48  sec.;  by 
Steigmeyer  in  the  running  high  jump,  height  5  ft  5 
in.;  by  Mandel  in  the  running  broad  jump,  distance  19 
ft.  11  in.  Six  men  contested  in  the  relay  race,  each 
man  running  three  laps.    Chicago  won  by  half  a  lap. 

The  first  gymnastic  contest  ever  held  in  the  Uni- 
versity took  place  during  the  progress  of  the  games. 
H.  W.  Stone  won  the  honor  of  "  University  Gymnast," 
together  with  the  prize  of  a  maroon  sweater  with  a 
'*  C  "  on  it  Out  of  a  possible  240  points  Stone  made 
180;  Thach,  176i^;  Whitehead,  166;  McQee,  131i^; 
Gwhin,  126)i. 
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THE    UMIVKRSITY  CLUBS. 

THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY, 

WINTER  MEETINGS,  JANUARY  18  AND  MARCH  1.  ISM. 

Papbhs: 
Tfie  Decadence  of  the  Minnesong 


Absooiats  Pbofxssor  S.  W.  Cutting. 


The  Expreesive  Power  of  English  Sounds. 
Assistaut  Profxssob  Ai^bbt  H.  Tolmah.     Jan.  18. 


Rouseelofs  Phonetical  Apparatus, 

ASSISTAITT  PbOFSSSOB  H.  SCHMIDT-WABTEirBXBO. 

March  1. 


TSE  DEPABTMENTAL    CLUBS. 

JANUARY'MARCHy  1896. 

Papen  prmtnted  b^fon 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB.  On  Hexa-oxy-benzol 

Evolution  and  Epigenesis. 

Head  Pbofsssob  Whttmaw .       Jan.  9.     Journal  Meeting. 


Dr.  Nbf.      Feb.  8. 


Diphtheria  and  the  Anti-toxine  Treatment. 

Asbistant  Pbofbssob  Jobdah  .     Jan.  22. 


On  the  Influence  of  Water  on  Chemical 


The  Disease-Resisting  Power  of  the  Hu- 
man Body. 
Db.  Chas.  T.  McClhitock,  Univ.  of  Mich.     Feb.  20. 

The  Sexual  Phases  of  Myxostoma  and  Her- 
maphroditism in  general. 

Assistant  Propessob  Whelebb.  March  20.     Argon—A  New  Constituent  of  the  Atmos 
phere. 


Action. 
On  Thionylamine. 
Journal  Meeting. 


Miss  Qolothwaitb. 

Db.  Lenofeld.    Feb.  15l 


THE  CHEMICAL  CLUB. 

Journal  Meeting. 

On  Strychnine. 

Mb.  Dains. 

On  Trimethylcarbin  Carbinal. 

Mb.  Riohabds.     Jan.  18. 

Journal  Meeting. 

The    Condensation    of    Aldehydes    with 

Cyanides. 

Mb.  Hesse. 

TJie  Action  of  Sodium  on   Ketones   and 

Aldehydes. 

Mb.  Swabtz.      Feb.  1. 

Journal  Meeting. 

On  Germanium. 

Miss  Stone. 


On  the  Trimethylen  Ring. 

Joumcd  Meeting. 

On  tJie  Imidosulphomxtes. 


Db.  Smith. 
Db.Cubti8B.  March  1. 

Miss  Jeffbets. 


On  Phenolphthalein  and  Fluorescein. 

Db.  Stieolitz.   March  8. 

Journal  Meeting. 

On  the  Polymerization  of  Nitrites. 

Mb.  Bushono. 

The  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  on  Ketones  and 

Aldehydes. 

Mb.  Jones.  March  15. 
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THE  COMPARATIVEREUOION  CLUB. 

Recent  Views  on  the  Parliament  of  Reli- 
gions and  The  Barrows  Lectureship 
for  India, 

Professor  G.  S.  Goodbpebd.     Jan.  24. 

JoumcU  Meeting. 

Reviews:  By  Mr.  T.  J.  Coffin,  of  Max 
Mailer's  **The  Vedanta  Philosophy." 

By  Mr.  Wiliam  Oeschger,  of  Saussaye's 

''Animism  and  Teutonic  Mythology."     Feb.  21. 

Later  Jewish  Theology. 

Professor  E.  Q.  Hirsch.  March  21. 


Emer8on*s  Dependence  upon  Novalis. 

Miss  Helen  Thompson. 


Feb.  4. 


The  Vatican  Old  Saxon  Fragments.  J. 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt-Wartenbero. 

Feb.  18. 

The  Vatican  Old  Saxon  Fragments.  II. 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Sohmidt-Wartenberg. 

Koch's  Articles  on  i-umlaut  in  Germanic, 
Paul   und    Braune's   Beitrftge   XV., 

XVIII. 

Jessie  L.  Jones.  March  4. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 

An  Elizabethan  Unique. 

Assistant  Professor  M.  F.  Crow. 

Studies  in  the  English  Curricula  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges. 
Associate  Professor  W.  D.  MoCuntook. 
Assistant  Professor  F.  A.  Blackburn. 

Imagination  as  a  Term  in  the  History  of 
English  Criticism. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bray. 

Browning* s  "Paracelsus.'' 

Miss  Mart  E.  Love. 

A  Middle  English  Simile,  "  hair  lyke  golde 
uyyere.**  Mr.  O.  L.  Triggs. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB. 

On  Inversion. 

Metric  and  harmonic  deflnitiont  with  respect 
to  a  circle  or  conic.  Inversion  with  respect 
to  a  triangle,  and  the  general  quadric  corre- 
spondence. 

Alice  B.  Gould.     Jan.  12. 


On  Metharmonic  Points. 

Assistant  Professor  Maschke. 


Jan.  26. 


THE  GERMANIC  CLUB. 

Joynes-Meissner^s  German  Grammar,  Les- 
son V.  Paul  O.  Kern. 

Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsches  Alterthum,  1894, 

Heft  If  2.  Jessie  L.  Jones.       Jan.  7. 

The  Inflection  of  Nouns  in  Reinaert  I. 

Jessie  L.  Jones. 
Der  Geschlechtswechsel  der  Substantiva  im 

Deutschen. 
Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt- Wartenberg. 

Jan.  21. 

The  Apparent  Absence  of  Umlaut  in  Old 
English.  F.  A.  Wood. 


On  Weierstrasti's  Paper  on  Minimal  Sur- 
faces. 

Dr.  James  H.  Boyd.      Feb.  9. 

On  the  Conception  of  Uniform  Convergeney. 
Uniform  conTcrgence  of  series  and  its  con- 
nection with  continuity  and  integration  by 
terms.  Uniform  conTergenoe  in  general, 
LQroth's  theorem  on  uniform  continuity, 
uniform  differentiability,  application  to  defi- 
cit integrals  contcdning  a  parameter. 

Professor  Oskar  Bolza.     Feb.  21. 

On  Cayley*s  Geometrical  Representation  of 
Substitution. 

A  geometrical  representation  of  the  regular 
groups  of  order  n,  where  n  has  Talues  from  2 
to  8  indusiTe  and  also  12  and  24.  (Cayley, 
American  JoumcU  of  MatKematicB,  Vol.  II.) 
William  Qillespie. 

On  Hoelder's  Theorem  of  the  Constancy  of 
Factor  Groups. 

Note  on  Hoelder's  Theorem  that  the  Factor 
groups  are  the  same  for  the  different  series 
of  composition  of  a  group.  A  simplified 
proof  of  the  proposition  giren  by  Hoelder, 
Math.  Ann.,  B.  34,  p.  24,  that  if  A  and  B  are 
maximal  self  •conjugate  sub-groups  of  G,  haT- 
ing  C  as  their  greatest  common  sub-group, 
then  the  quotient  groups  G/A  and  B/C,  like- 
wise G/B  and  A/C  are  hotoedrically  isomor- 
phic. 

Qeorge  li.  Brown.  March  9. 
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THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB.  ^^^  ROMANCE  CLUB. 

BamaboM.  Satire  an  Women  in  Old  French, 
Life  and  Authentieity:       A.  T.  Watson.  Theo.  L.  Nkff.     Jan.  15. 

jETeniMU. 

^tt^Aen^ici^  and  Soureee:  C.  W.  Votaw.  ^^**^  ^  TTom^n  in  OW  .FVencfe  (contin- 
Teoet:                          Dr.  W.  M..Abiiolt.  ^^)' 

Quotatione  from  Hemuu: 

C.  W.  Woodruff.     Feb.  26.  informal  TaXk  on  the  Connection  between 
The  Fragments  of  Papiae.  Anglo-Norman  and  English  Utera- 

C.  W.  Votaw.  ture. 

Dr.  Rbn£  dk  PoTRW-BKLLiaLR.   March  5. 
The  Epistle  to  Diognetus. 

AsBOOiATR  Professor  S.  Mathews.     April  2.  

The  club  has  held  journal  meetings  regu-  >  THE  SEMITIC  CLUB. 

larly  eyery  four  weeks  during  the  quarter. 

Tfie  Influence  of  the  Philistines  on  the  Po- 

lUical^  Social,  and  Moral  Life  of  the 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB.  Hebrews.  ^  ^  ^^^^^     ^^  ^^ 

TheObstacles  to  Haf^ious  Commercial  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ffcePoItts- 

^^^^^^^^^'^^  ,      ^  col.  SociaJ.  and  Moral  Life  of  the 

Qeorob  R  Blakohard.       Jan.  9.  Hebrews 

Metallurgy  of  Iron.  Deak  A.  Walmb.     Feb.2L 

Frahkliii  B.  Head.     Jan.  3L  


Methods  of  Doing  Business  on  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

W.T.Baker.     Feb.  21.      journal  MeeHng. 

BaUroad  Oppression. 

E.  P.  RiPLET.  March  14. 


THE  SOCIOLOGY  CLUB. 

Jan.  8. 


The  Use  of  Statistics  in  Social  Work. 

Mrs.  Florence  Keulkt.     Jan.  21 


THE  CLUB  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND 


HISTORY  Journal  MeeHng.                                                 ^^ 

TurkUh  Policy  in  Armenia.  Sociology  in  the  Common  Schools. 

N.  Ikuyan,  of  Armenia.  Jan.  9.                                           Col.  F.  W.  Parker.     Feb.  36. 

Federal  Intervention.  _          ,  w   ^. 

Arthur  W.WiNDETT.  Jan.  30.     Journal  Meeting.                                            March  5. 

The  New  Charter  for  Chicago.  The  Single  Taxers. 

Associate  Professor  E.  W.  Bemis.  Feb.  20.                                     Oliver  R.  TROWRBtDOK.  March  19. 


An  Unfamiliar  American  Society.  

Dr.  F.  W.  Shbpabdson.     Feb.  27. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CLUB. 
The  United  States  and  Maximilian^s  Mexi- 
can Throne.  Oermany's  Heritage  of  Heroic  Song. 

W.  S.  Davis.  March  13.  F.  W.  Morton.     Oct  13. 
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Bobert  of  Sicily.  The  Use  of  lUustrationa  in   Connection 

Mr.  S.  H.  Clark.  Nov.  10.                y^th  University  Extension  Lectures. 

MtisiccU  Form.  A.  H.  Cole. 

Mr.  Warditer  Williams.  Dec.  8.                   Dr.  x.  J.  J.  See. 

Cnticisms  of   the    University  Extension  Assistant  Professor  H.  B.  Grose.      Feb.  9. 

System  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Reading  in  Connection  with  University 

Local  Centre.  Extension  Lectures. 

Rev.  W.  E.  McLennan.  Jan.  12.                                Professor  R.  G.  Moulton.  March  2. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  PAPERS 

Read  liefore  tbe  Philolocical  Sodetjr  and  tbe  Departmental  Cliiba, 


A  STUDY  IN  THE  DECLINE  OP  QERlf  AN  MINNE80NQ. 

STABS  W.  CUTTDfO. 

In  an  article  entitled,  **  Die  Paetonrellen  In  der  nord-  nnd 
Biidfranzoeieohen  Poeeie,"  pnbliehed  in  the  JahrbuchfOrroman, 
und  engL  LittenUur^  Bd.  0,  pp.  187-8,  Dr.  Jnlina  Brakebnann 
notioee  at  some  len^Ui  a  reeemblanoe  between  the  PctttoureUe  of 
the  TronTtoea  and  the  poemi  of  Neidhart  Ton  Reuenthal.  The 
aignificance  of  this  poet,  as  repreeentatiTe  of  a  popolarizinff 
tendency  in  Minneeon«,  and  aa  a  singer  of  dance  songs  celebrat- 
ing nidere  minne  and  portraying  the  indoor  and  outdoor  life  of 
the  common  people,  renders  extremely  interesting  the  question 
of  foreign  influence  upon  this  man. 

Wackemagel  says  on  p.  182  of  his  AltfiranM09i»che  lAeder  und 
Leiche  that  Neidhart's  whole  contribution  to  the  development 
of  [German  Minnesong  was  an  imitation  of  the  Old  French 
Pcutourelle.  In  the  second  edition  of  his  HUtory  of  German 
Literaturet  Basel,  1870,  p.  817,  he  gives  the  following  modifica- 
tion of  this  Tiew :  **  The  first  suggestion  of  the  new  product, 
and  still  more  surely  its  recommendation  in  the  eirde  of  the 
court,  may  have  been  furnished  by  the  French  Pastourelle."  In 
support  of  this  yiew  he  quotes  the  use  of  the  word  p<utur$le  in 
aTpoem  by  a  supposed  imitator  of  Neidhart,  Ckittfried  Ton 
Neifen. 

Tisoher*s  dissertation  Uefrer  Nithart  von  RiuweniKal^  Leipsig, 
1872,  includes  a  minute  comparison  of  Neidhart  with  the 
PcuUmreUet  and  finds  the  points  fof  dissimilarity  too  numerous 
to  admit  the  assumption  of  direct  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the 
Gtorman  poet.  He  admits  the  bare  possibility  that  the  Pcutour- 
eUe  suggested  to  Neidhart  his  songs.  In  a  dissertation  entitled 
Die  Reihenfolge  der  Lieder  Neidhartt  von  Reuenthal,  Berlin, 
1883,  Richard  K.  Meyer  says  (p.  148)  that  he  agrees  substantially 
with  Tischer,  but  adds:  einige  Oedichte  echeinen  diemn  (den 
EinfluM  der  Paetourellen)  dock  gu  verrathen^  aber  nur  wenige 
und  keine$weg»  die  dUeeten,  He  specifies  numbers  46,  28-48, 1, 
and  58, 25  (ed.  Haupt)  as  manifestly  based  upon  tbe  Paetourelle, 

To  render  improbable  this  view  we  mention  and  compare  with 
the  German  Volktlied  the  following  salient  features  of  the 
PagtoureUe: 

1)  The  Pattourelle  frequently  begins  with  the  poet*s  riding 
forth  on  a  certain  occasion  (Tischer,  Diss.,  p.  42).  2)  The  knight 
or  poet-loTer  often  appears  personally  in  the  PastoureUe  in  con- 
versation with  some  country  girl.  3)  Like  other  kinds  of 
Romance  poetry  the  Pctetourelle  .'not  infrequently  shows  but  a 
single  rhyme  in  each  strophe.  4)  The  Paetourelle  usually, 
though  not  iuTariably,  employs  at  the  end  of  each  strophe  the 
Refrain.  Now,  riding  forth  is  characteristic  of  the  later  Ger- 
man VoVealied^  as  preserved  in  M8S.  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  (Of.  Uhland  24, 154A,'22A,  150;  Bdhme  138, 429, 
189, 412, 188.) 

We  only  need  to  bear  in  mind  the  unlettered  character  of 
most  of  those  who  sang  popular  songs  during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  in  face  of  the  general  vogue  of  court 
Minnepoetry  to  find  natural  the  extreme  scantiness  of  manu- 
script material  in  this  field.  Not  before  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  centuries  are  these  Volk$lieder  committed 
to  writing  in  other  than  exceptional  cases.  Hence  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  large  numbers  of  the  songs  appearing  in  these  later 
MSS.  are  essentially  identical  with  material  that  was  the  oral 


possession  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Thei 
known  jealous  care  of  a  people  for  the  exact  form  of  oral  tradi- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  literary  monuments,  renders  very  gradual 
whatever  changes  may  creep  in.    Salient  features  abide. 

Riding  forth  on  the  part  of  poet  or  knight  seems  to  me,  tiieie- 
fore,  a  characteristic  common  to  the  PaatoureUe  and  to  tbe 
earUer  VoUulied, 

Turning  again  to  German  Folksong,  we  find  the  poet4over  in 
conversation  with  some  country  girl  (cf.  Uhland,  24^62bBe, 
206),  as  frequently  in  the  Paetcurelle,  I  cannot,  ther^oie» 
regard  this  as  a  peculiarly  Romance  motif. 

The  single  rhyme  in  each  strophe  of  the  poem  is  no  more 
characteristic  of  the  Pagtourelle  than  of  several  other  forms  of 
Romance  poetry.  The  earliest  German  Minnesingers  of  impor- 
tance, as  Heinrich  von  Yeldeke  and  Friedrich  von  Hansen, 
adopted  it  with  other  Romance  elements  so  that  it  became  from 
the  first  common  property  of  Court  Minnepoetry.  Its  appeal^ 
ance  in  the  work  of  a  late  writer  cannot,  therefore,  be  logically 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Pcutourelle. 

Finally,  as  to  the  Refrain  Sievers  says  (Pauls  Grundriss  11.,  t, 
p.  976):  *' Whether  the  Refrain  was  in  use  in  old  Teutonic  poetry 
is  not  known.  We  cannot  prove  it.  This,  however,  means  little, 
as  our  knowledge  in  this  field  is  based  upon  such  imperfect  evi- 
dence." He  is  inclined  to  regard  the  Refrain  in  German  poetry 
as  the  result  of  the  Latin  influence  of  the  church  service  and  of 
contact  with  Proven^ale  poetry.  He  admits,  however,  that  the 
Refrain  is  not  at  all  rare  in  later  German  Folksongs.  This 
admission  is  significant  in  view  of  our  argument  oonoeming  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  character  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  later  FoUM^ed. 

The  absence  of  the  Refrain  in  the  early  Minnesingers  aeeois 
adequately  explained  by  the  purpose  of  their  singing.  It  was 
not  intended  for  the  dance,  but  rather  as  a  seriee  of  serenades. 
Its  distinctly  personal  character  made  no  appeal  to  community 
interest,  and  did  not  solicit  that  community  sympathy  implied 
by  the  Refrain.  When  the  idea  of  Court  Minnepoetry  began  to 
fade,  and  the  drift  of  attention  was  once  more  in  the  directioB 
of  the  people,  the  later  Minnesingers  needed  but  to  resume  iriiat 
had  long  been  the  property  of  the  minstrels,  and  tbe  Refrain 
reappeared  with  other  indigenous  popular  elements.  Therefore 
no  argument  for  Paetourelle  influence  can  be  based  upon  the 
Refrain  in  a  late  Minnesinger.  Neidhart  employs  the  Refrain 
but  once  (3, 1),  in  a  poem  not  included  in  the  trio  mentioned  by 
Meyer. 

Hie  regularity  of  composition  and  precision  of  statement  that 
lead  Meyer  to  ascribe  to  PattoureUe  influence  and  to  assign  to 
the  time  of  Neidhart*s  crusade  46,  28,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
48, 1  and  58, 25,  are  to  me  reasons  for  assigning  this  work  to  the 
time  of  his  stay  at  the  Austrian  court,  and  of  his  direct  contact 
with  the  tradition  of  the  older  Minnesong,  introduced  and  de> 
veloped  there  by  Reinmar  von  Hagenau  and  by  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide. 

In  this  comparison  of  the  Paatourelle  with  the  German  Folka- 
lied,  1  have  tried  to  show  a  sufficient  amount  of  similarity  and 
identity  of  features  to  include  everything  claimed  by  those  who 
with  Meyer  still  see  Pastourelle  influence  in  Neidhart* s  work, 
and  to  render  probable  the  explanation  of  the  decline  of  German 
Minnesong  through  the  fusion  of  German  popular  poetry  with 
the  brilliant  but  artificial  poetry  of  Chivalry. 
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THE  EXPRESSIVE  POWER  OP  ENGLISH  SOUNDS. 

ALBERT  H.  TOLHAN. 

GasM  of  the  exproMiTo  use  of  Bounds  were  elaaeiflecl  under 
Tour  heads :  musciilar  imitation,  muscular  analogy,  sound-imi- 
tation, and  sound-analogy.  Muscular  imitation  may  be  defined 
MM  the  approximate  imitation  by  the  muscles  employed  in  artic- 
ulation of  some  shape  or  some  motion ;  muscular  analogy  is  a 
ireneral  likeness  between  the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
uttering  a  passage  and  some  muscular  action  therein  described 
or  suggested.  Sound-imitation  is  the  imitation  by  language  of 
acme  natural  or  artificial  sound  or  set  of  sounds.  The  most 
subtle  form  of  expression  through  the  sounds  of  language  is 
-what  is  here  termed  sound-analogy.  The  expressiTe  power  of 
the  Tarious  consonants  and  classes  of  consonants  is  more  easily 
•determined  than  that  of  the  Towels.  (See  article  by  the  writer 
in  the  Andover  Review  for  March,  1887.)  The  ground  is  taken 
that  the  Towels,  if  arranged  in  the  order  of  what  phoneticians 
«all  their  natural  pitch,  giTe  us  also  a  scale  of  expresslTeness. 
The  Towels  haTing  the  highest  natural  pitch  (i  in  little  and 
allied  Towels)  are  especially  adapted  to  express  gayety,  triTial- 
ity,  physical  littleness,  and  similar  ideas.  The  Towels  of  lowest 
natural  pitch  {oo  in  gloom  and  related  sounds)  naturally  express 
ancb  ideas  as  solemnity,  deep  grief,  and  extreme  or  oppressiTC 
greatness  of  sise. 

[This  paper  was  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April, 
1896.] 


ROUSSELOrS  PHONETICAL  APPARATUS. 

H.  BCHMIDT-WABTBNBBSO. 

The  great  adTance  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological 
aide  of  sound  production,  its  derelopment  and  decay,  has  been 
brought  about  by  experiment.  Of  the  many  instruments  used 
for  iuTestigations  in  phonetics  there  are  three  to  which  the 
hopes  of  scientists  are  at  present  directed:  1)  Hensen*s  Phon- 
antograph,  based  on  the  instrument  of  Scott,  improred  by 
K5nig;  2)  the  apparatus  dcTised  by  Professor  Hermann  and 
used  by  him  in  his  K&nigsberg  laboratory ;  3)  the  apparatus  used 
by  Rousselot.  The  first  two  instruments  are  designed  to  in- 
Toatigate  the  nature  of  Towel  sounds,  for  which  condusiTC 
results  haTe  not  as  yet  been  reached. 

The  apparatus  of  Rousselot  appeals  more  directly  to  the  phil- 
ologist. It  is  the  most  ingeniously  constructed  deTice  to  soItc 
the  many  questions  of  practical,  applied  phonetics.  In  the  year 
1891,  L'Abb6  Rousselot  published  a  study  on  "Les  modifications 
phondtiques  du  langage  6tudi6es  dans  le  patois  d*une  famille  de 
Cellefrouin,  Charente,"  a  work  which  was  awarded  the  Volney 
medal.  The  instruments  used  for  this  iuTcstigation  were  dupli- 
cated by  the  firm  of  Charles  Verdin,  Paris,  and  exhibited  before 
the  Philological  Association  of  the  UniTersity  of  Chicago.  The 
oollection  consists  of  the  following  instruments :  1)  A  register- 
iogr  apparatus,  moTed  by  clockwork  with  the  Foucault  regula- 
tor, used  for  recording  inscriptions.  2)  A  number  of  drums 
(Marey's  iuTention)  with  inscribing  styles,  fastened  to  a  moTa- 
ble  sleigh.  3)  Nose-obserrer,  for  iuTestigations  of  nasals.  4) 
Liip-obeenrer  (Eosapelly's)  for  determining  the  degree  of  Up  clos- 
ure. An  apparatus  deTised  and  described  by  the  lecturer  to  reg- 
ister the  lip  contraction,  has  since  been  added  to  the  collection.  5) 
An  external  tongue  and  larynx  obeenrer.  6)  An  artificial  palate. 
SeTeral  minor  deTices  complete  the  outfit.  The  apparatus  can 
be  used  for  almost  any  iuTestigations  of  Importance  to  the 
phonetician :  Pitch  of  Towels,  quantity  of  Towels  and  consonants, 
position  of  accent,  sonancy  or  non-sonancy  of  consonants,  fortis 
andlenis,  nasality,  tongue  position  and  the  Important  questions 


of  glides  and  unconscious  changes  in  intended  speech  for  an  ana- 
lisation  of  which  the  ear  is  not  sufficient.  The  sensitiToness  and 
accuracy  with  which  the  apparatus  works  supersedes  all  former 
experiments.  Many  iuTestigations  require,  howcTer,  the  help  of 
an  assistant.  For  this  reason  only  a  small  number  of  important 
inscriptions  could  be  shown,  e.  g.  American  nasal  pronunciation, 
and  some  records  of  the  so-called  sonant  nasals  and  liquids,  the 
results  of  which  will  appear  elsewhere. 


DIPHTHERIA  AND   THE    ANTITOXINE   TREATMENT. 

EDWIN  O.  JORDAN. 

Diphtheria  occupies  in  many  respects  a  unique  position 
among  infectious  diseases.  The  peculiarly  insidious  character 
of  the  onset,  the  generally  high  rate  of  mortality,  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  throat  affections  specifically 
infectiTe  and  those  dcToid  of  this  quality,  combine  to  render 
this  disease  singularly  baffiing.  Furthermore,  diphtheria,  instead 
of  diminishing  during  the  last  twenty  years,  like  the  general- 
ity of  zymotic  diseases,  has  become  increasingly  prominent  in 
the  mortality  returns;  and  in  England  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  has  shifted  during  this  period  from  the  rural  to  the 
urban  districts. 

Although  it  has  long  been  known  that  diphtheria  is  an 
extremely  infectious  disease,  it  is  only  quite  recentiy  that  any 
loiowledge  of  the  specific  agent  of  infection  has  been  forth- 
coming. In  1884  lidffier  proTed  that  the  rod-like  organism 
found  in  the  false  membrane  and  described  earlier  by  Klebs 
stood  in  most  intimate  relation  to  the  disease.  Pure  cultures 
of  these  organisms  were  obtained  outside  the  body  by  Ldffler 
and  other  iuTestigators,  and  these  cultures,  when  inoculated 
into  animals,  gaTe  rise  to  the  characteristic  symptoms  and 
lesions  of  diphtheria.  The  "  Klebs-LOffler  bacilli"  are  gener- 
ally recognised  today  as  the  causal  agents  in  diphtheria. 
These  bacilli  are  always  present  in  the  false  membrane  in 
cases  of  "true"  diphtheria,  and  are  detected  (a)  by  their 
behaTior  towards  certain  anUine  dyes  (Roux*s  solution),  and 
(6)  by  cultiTation  upon  blood-serum 

In  1890  Behring  and  Kitasato  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
substances  found  in  the  body  during  an  attack  of  infectious 
disease  might  not  only  exert  a  bactericidal  influence,  but  might 
act  so  as  to  antagonise  or  neutralise  the  bacterial  toxin.  The 
idea  was  then  conceiTed  that  it  might  be  possible  to  produce 
these  bactericidal  or  antitoxic  substances  in  one  animal  and 
then  transfer  the  product  to  another  animal  affected  with  the 
disease.  Acting  on  this  conception  remarkable  results  hsTe 
been  obtained  by  Behring,  Roux,  and  others. 

Diphtheria  antitoxin  is  obtained  oouTeniently  and  in  con- 
siderable quantity  from  the  horse  after  about  three  months' 
treatment  with  small  doses  of  diphtheria  toxin  (germ-free  fil- 
trate from  bouillon  cultures  of  diphtheria  bacillus).  Use  of 
antitoxin  in  a  Paris  hospital  (448  cases)  has  diminished  the 
diphtheria  mortality  from  51.7  per  cent,  to  £4.5  i>er  cent. ;  in  a 
Berlin  hospital  (255  cases)  from  32.5-41.7  per  cent,  to  12.1  per 
cent.  Similarly  faTorable  reports  haTC  come  from  all  sources 
where  the  antitoxin  serum  has  been  used. 


AN  ELIZABETHAN  UNIQUE. 

MABTHA  FOOTB  CBOW. 

"  Piers  Plainnes  seaTcn  yeres  Prentiship,"  by  Henry  Chettle, 
exists  in  a  unique  copy  found  at  the  Bodleian.  It  was  printed 
in  1585,  and  has  noTcr  been  reprinted. 

The  book  was  described,  and  illustratiTe  passages  were  read 
from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  work.    The  story  is  a  combina- 
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n  of  pastoral,  heroic,  and  picaresque  elements,  with  euphn- 
istic  touches,  is  written  in  a  style  showing  some  grace  and  con 
siderahle  vigor,  and  contains  a  few  lyrics  of  some  merit.  Mrs 
Crow  differed  with  M.  Jnsserand  in  her  estimate  of  the  valne 
of  the  work. 


THE  POETRY  OP  QBORQB  MEREDITH. 

MABTHA  FOOTS  CROW. 

The  rank  of  George  Meredith  as  a  poet  was  discussed,  and  the 
tardy  appreciation  which  has  been  accorded  him.  Meredith  is 
first  a  poet,  and  this  fact  has  had  a  bearing  upon  his  prose 
style.  In  the  content  of  his  poetic  works  he  shows  great  breadth 
of  range  and  Tersatillty.  His  wide  searchings  into  Southern 
and  Northern  literature  and  history  have  given  him  themes  of 
novel  interest  and  power.  Meredith's  command  of  metre  and 
tone-color,  and  other  Terse-derioes,  give  his  poetry  a  charm  and 
fluency  that  few  of  our  poets  attain.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  organic  tone^olor  that  we  have.  Selections  from 
"  Love  in  a  Valley,"  "  The  Ode  to  France,"  "  Modem  Love,"  and 
other  poems  were  read,  in  illustration  of  the  style  and  thought 
and  philosophy  of  the  poet. 


A  If.  B.  AND  E.  N.  E.  SIlflLE,    **HAIR    LYKB  QOLDB 

WYERE.'* 

OeOAB  L.  TBIOOB. 

1.  First  instance  of  its  usage  In  Layamon's  Brut.,,  11. 7047-6; 
given  currently  by  Lydgate ;  common  in  sixteenth  century  liters 
ature. 

2.  A  refinement  of  a  larger  comparison— hair  like  gold. 

8.  Its  literary  value  determined  by  a)  Gold  was  the  **  primary 
color  of  delight,"  Pater.  Cf .  Venetian  and  Florentine  paintings. 
6)  Deity  was  symbolised  by  Light.  Angels  had  golden  or 
**sunnish"  hair,  cf.  Dante's  usage,  c)  Blonde  was  the  aristo* 
cratic  color,  cf .  the  Old-N  Lay  of  Righ,  d)  At  the  court  of 
Elisabeth  hair  was  dyed  yellow  to  compliment  the  Queen,  cf . 
Spenser's  ladies  in  the  Faerie  Queene, 


ART  THEORY  IN  THE  POETRY  OP  ROBERT 
BROWNING. 

BYSLDTB  J.  STANTON. 

I.  Beauty  an  expression  of  the  Infinite.  (1)  Gk>d,  the  perfect 
artist— "Paracelsus,"  "Death  in  the  Desert,"  "Rabbi 
Ben  Bsra,"  "Fra  Lippo  Lippi."  (2)  Joy  associated  with 
creation — **  Paracelsus." 
II.  How  beauty  comes  down  to  the  artist.  (1)  Interaction  of 
man  and  Heaven— "Abt  Vo^er."  (2)  Mediation  of  a 
magnetic  personality— Pauline."  (8)  Certainty  of  the 
artist,  compared  with  that  of  the  scientist— "Abt  Vogler," 
"FrancUFurinL" 
III.  Function  of  Art.  (1)  Unity  of  purpose  pervading  all  arts 
—to  make  manifest  the  truth— "Fifine  at  the  Fair." 
(2)  Relation  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,— 
"Two  Poets  of  Croisic,"  "Transcendentalism,"  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book."  (a)  Discord— a  concrete  expression 
of  evil,— "Fifine  at  the  Fair."  (8)  Function  of  the 
different  arts,  {a)  Gradation  of  the  arts—  "  Paracelsus." 
ib)  Sculpture  and  Painting  interpreted  by  life,— "Jas. 
Lee's  Wife,"  "  In  a  Balcony."  (c)  Poetry— a  prophecy  of 
life,  an  expression  of  spiritual  truth,— "Sordello,"  "How 
it  Strikes  a  Contemporary."  (d)  Music— expression  of 
the  deepest  truths  and  feelings,— "Chas.  Avison,"  "  Fifine 
at  the  Fair." 


IV.  Personality  in  Art.  (1)  Personality  the  vital  ekmeni  fak 
art,— "The  Ring  and  the  Book."  (2)  Personality  evoked  by 
art,—"  Balaustion's  Adventure." 
V.  Relation  of  art  to  Lif6.  (1)  Soul-content  of  artist  greater 
than  his  art,— "  Sm^ello."  (2)  Success  in  art  related  to 
the  conduct  of  the  artist.— "  Youth  and  Art,"  "  Two  PoeU 
of  Croisic"  (8)  Success  in  art  related  to  the  environment 
of  the  artist,— "Cleon,"  "  Fra  Lippo  LippL" 

VI.  Relation  of  art  to  Nature.  (1)  Objective  beauty— real 
existence— "Easter  Day."  (2)  Art  as  a  prophecy  of 
nature— "Fra  Lippo  LippL" 
VII.  Relation  of  art  to  Society.  (1)  Activity  of  soul  demanded 
for  perception  of  art— "Balaustion's  Adventure."  (2) 
Opposition  to  intrusion  of  critics— "House,"  "Popu- 
larity." 
VIII.  Fashion  in  Art.  (1)  Human  nature  the  permanent  elemsBt 
in  art— "Fifine  at  the  Fair."  (2)  Music  moat  affected  by 
time— "Chas.  Avison,"  "  Fifine  at  the  Fair." 


BROWNING'S  "PARACELSUS." 

M.  B.  LOTS. 

This  paper  discussed  the  career  of  Paracelsus  in  its  threefold 
process  of  (a)  preparation  in  Love  (Joy),  Knowledge,  and 
Power;  ib)  loss  of  self  through  neglect  of  "Joy";  (c)  recovery 
of  self  through  attainment  of  "  Joy."  The  Creator  is  exhibitsd 
here  in  his  aspect  of  Joy,  elsewhere  interpreted  Love.  The  cen- 
tral fact  in  the  life  of  Paracelsus  was  his  change  into  the  artist 


APPARENT  ABSENCE  OF  UMLAUT  IN  OLD  ENGLISH 
FEANCIS  A.  WOOD. 

The  cases  treated  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  absence  of  umlaut  in 
appearance  only ;  (2)  absence  where  umlaut  might  be  expected. 

(1)  There  is  no  evidence  that  J  ever  disappeared  between 
vowels  before  causing  umlaut.  Intervocalic  J  caused  umlaut 
in:  A/ey<  (*hauja-),  hietOt  glig,  ieg^  ciegan  (Ps.  eigan.  North, 
oet^a,  ceia),  higan^  (O.  N.  heifia)^  ttrigan,  and  others.  Bnt  in 
gmiagean^  thritigean^  umlaut  is  apparently  lacking.  These 
forms,  however,  are  from  the  older  $mian,  etc,  just  as  UeiogeaM 
is  from  HtoAm,  cf.  O.  H.  G.  noehHi,  (Cf.  Marguerite  Sweet, 
Am,  Jour,  of  PhUg,,  XTV.,  428.)  But  smArn  is  no  contraction 
of  *tmiajan^  but  of  *9miejan.  Ct,  Man  <  hiekan^  Sievers,  Arngtl- 
•dc^.(?ram.,  §408,  4. 

In  like  manner  fria  <  *frieia  (not  ^friaja).  For  Goth,  aftgjam 
O.  B.  has  ietoan  and  iowan.  Sievers,  AngeMick*.  Oram,,  §406, 1 
calls  iowan  a  form  vrithout  umlaut.  This  verb  is  related  to 
Goth,  augd,  and  has  also  been  connected  with  the  I.  B.  root  oq 
in  Lat.  ocutve,  Gk.  4vm,  etc.  The  au  of  augi  is  explained  as  a 
contamination  of  the  two  stems  ag-  and  a(g)u;  (Cf.  Oatboff, 
Paul  und  Braunei  Beitrdge,  viii.,  261,  ff  ;  firugmann,  Orumdr,, 
i.,  §444,  Anm.  8.)  This  oontamination  might  easily  arise  inde> 
pendently  in  the  verb.  We  may  assume  its  original  form  to  bt 
*agjan^  since  here  the  labialisation  disappears;  cf.  Brugmann, 
Grundr.,  iL,  §110.  The  pret.  would  regularly  be  *awida.  This 
gave  Gk>th.  augjant  attgida,  vrith  corresponding  forms  in  O.  H. 
G.,  O.  S.,  etc  In  O.  E.  arose  forms  without  g  from  an  original 
^av^an,  "awida,  which  yielded  respectively ;  *iau!ian  >  itwan, 
and  *ewide  >  fowede.  Cf .  ttriowede  <  gtretoede,  Qoth.  sfrowula, 
Sievers,  ^n^lsdc^.  Or(tm ,  §  78,  Anm.  1.  From  ietcan  developed 
a  pret.  ieiods,  and  from  iowede  a  pres.  iowan.  The  form  fowom 
which  also  occurs,  is  probably  dialectical  for  iowan. 
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(2)  The  reduiilioatins  Torba  bldwan^  cldwan,  etc.,  are  for  the 
most  part  weak  in  the  other  Gtormanic  dialects,  and  derelop 
nmlant.  Bierers,  AngeUOctu,  Oram,^  §62,  aseomes  that  the  dw 
here  comes  from  aiic,  comparing  Goth.  $aian  and  the  deTelop> 
ment  seen  In  Goth,  anaiwi :  O.  E.  andw,  Bnt  the  cases  are  not 
parallel.  The  at  in  imaito$  is  a  real  diphthong,  but  in  iaian  it 
represents  I.  £.  i.  Cf.  Bremer,  Paul  und  Brawnet  BeitrOo^^  xi., 
51  £F.  The  to  of  O.  E.  hldwan  is  a  transition  sonnd,  and  oonld 
not  hare  dereloped  while  j  stood  between  the  yowels.  Bnt  since 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  J,  the  only  explanation  possible  is  to  adopt 
for  these  yerbs  the  explanation  giren  by  Bremer,  Paid  und 
BrauneM  BeitrOge,  xi.,  73,  for  Goth.  $aia  <  ♦•«  <  Uimi,  Cf. 
also  M^er,  Anzeigerfar  deuUches  AUerthum,  xx.,  119. 

Similarly  the  Terbe  M^ioan,>(^«»xn,  etc.,  represent  the  nnthe- 
matio  inflection.  That  is,  while  in  these  yerbs  the  io-inflection 
was  generalised  for  the  most  part  in  W.  G.,  it  was  crowded  ont 
in  O.  E.  

ON    If  ETHARlfONIC  POINTS. 

H.  MASCHKB. 

An  arbitrary  point  on  the  sphere  subjected  to  the  six  rotations 
of  the  dihedron-group  n=3  assumes  six  different  positions.  The 
anharmonio  ratio  of  any  four  of  these  six  points  is,  in  general, 
imaginary.  For  special  positions,  however,  some  of  these  ratios 
may  become  real  and,  in  particular,  harmonic.  The  investiga- 
tion of  groups  of  points  *  of  this  kind  is  connected  with  many 
interesting  geometrical  problems. 

*  For  definition  of  metharmonic  points,  see  H.  Maschke, 
**neber  eine  merkwiirdige  Conflgnration  gerader  Linien  im 
Raume,'*  Math,  Ann,,  mS,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  p.  190. 


THE  WEIBR8TRA88  FORlfULJB  WHICH  DEFINE 
IflNIlf AL  SURFACES. 

JAMBS  HABBINOTON  BOTD. 

These  formula  are  derived  by  showing  how  to  confor- 
mally  represent  a  minimal  surface  (namely  one  at  every  point  of 
which  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  are  equal  with  contrary 
signs)  upon  a  sphere  of  radius  unity  by  parallel  normals— 
Schwars's  Collected  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  9,  and  Weierstrass*  memoir 
in  a.  a.  O.  8. 616.  

SATIRE    ON  WOMEN  IN  OLD  FRENCH. 

THBO.  L.  NBFP. 

A.  1.  A  list  of  the  titles  of  poems  was  given,  with  a  partial  bibli- 

ography of  the  subject. 

2.  These  works  are  generally  of  a  low  order  of  merit  and 
sometimes  descend  to  vulgar  abuse.  They  are  interesting 
chiefly  because  they  form  a  part  of  literary  history. 

3.  There  are  many  references  in  French  literature  either  to 
these  poems,  or  to  the  well-known  stories  on  which  they 
are  founded. 

4.  These  satires  called  forth  poems  in  defense  and  praise  of 
women,  even  more  devoid  of  merit  than  the  satires. 

B.  The  Evangile  aux  FemmeB  is  generally  regarded  as  the  bsst 

of  these  satires.  Jehan  Durpain  (or  Dupin)  and  Marie  de 
France  have  each  been  considered  its  author,  most  investi- 
gators, up  to  1876,  holding  to  the  authorship  of  the  latter, 
but  Mr.  E.  Mall,  has  dearly  shown  that  it  cannot  have 
been  written  by  either  of  them.  The  author  therefore  re- 
mains unJcnown.  The  text  of  the  Evanffile^  with  trans- 
lation into  English,  was  given. 

C.  Le  Chatti^Muiari   is  a  poem  of  mono-rhymed  quatrains, 

with  twelve  syllables  to  the  line,  varying  greatly  in  length 
according  to  different  manuscripts  and  dating  from  the 
thirteenth  century.    A  translation  of  the  poem  was  given. 

D.  La  Femme  ccmparie  &  la  Pie^  a  short  poem  written  in  couplets 


coti^,  the  coue  or  queue  of  one  stanxa  rhyming  with  that  of 
the  following.  In  this  poem  the  poet  exhausts  the  resem* 
blanoes  of  women  to  the  magpie.  Text  and  translation 
given. 
E.  Le  BUXme  dee  Femmeei  a  short  poem  in  octosyllabic  rhymes, 
with  rhymes  in  couplets.  Its  success  was  much  greater 
than  its  merits  justified.  Some  of  the  earliest  manuscripts 
date  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Text  and  translation 
given.  

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  PROVENCAL  LITERATURE. 
{.An  obecure  pcmage  of  the  **  Daifin  d'Auoergne.^l 

BENA  DB  POTBN-BBLLT8LB. 

Dies  (D<u  Leben  und  Werke  der  Tnmbadouret  p.  92),  after 
having  paid  full  tribute  to  the  brilliant  qualities  of  this  trouba- 
dour-prince, and  acknowledged  the  generous  patronage  he 
extended  to  his  fellow-troubadours,  as  well  as  his  enlightened 
love  of  poetry  and  art,  relates  an  anecdote  connected  with  his 
dealings  with  the  Bishop  of  Clermont,  and  quotes  a  few  lines 
written  on  this  occasion.  Neither  the  story  nor  the  quotation, 
however,  is  complete,  and  since  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anywhere  a  translation  of  the  passage  I  am  alluding  to,  since 
also  Dies's  translation  stops  where  the  real  diflloulties  begin  (no 
doubt  because  the  master  did  not  care  to  waste  any  more  time 
upon  such  a  trifle),  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  students  of  old 
Proven^  literature  might  be  interested  to  know  what  one  of 
their  fellow  students  has  made  out  of  it. 

I  may  add  that  a  Birvente  written  also  by  Robert  I.  Dalfln 
d*Auvergne  and  quoted  by  Dies  (op,  ett,  p.  95)  is  precisely 
founded  upon  the  occurrence  I  am  going  to  relate  and  the  lines 
I  am  going  to  translate,  thus  showing  all  the  more  the  propriety 
of  doing  it. 

I  will  first  transcribe  the  passage  as  it  is  contained  in 
Bochegude's  Pamosse  Oecitanien^  p.  84;  Raynouard*s  Choix 
dee  Poieiee  Originate  dee  Troubadauret  Vol.  V,  p.  124,  and 
Mahn's  Gedichte  der  Troubadoure,  Vol.  I,  p.  180,  the  three 
versions  being  absolutely  identical  in  the  minutest  details. 

Lo  Dalflns  d'Alvemhe  si  era  druts  d'una  domna  d*un  son 
castel  et  avia  nom  domna  Maurina ;  et  un  dia  ella  mandet  al 
baile  del  Dalfin  que  ill  des  lart  ad  ous  frire ;  e  *1  baile  si  Ten  det 
un  mets  bacon.  E  Tevesques  lo  saup  e  fets  n*aqueeta  cobla, 
blasman  lo  baUe,  car  no  il  det  lo  bacon  tot  entier,  e  blasman  lo 
Dalfin  que  lo  feisets  dar  mets. 

Per  Crist,  si  *1  servens  fos  mens, 

D*un  cotel  li  dari'al  oor. 

Can  fes  del  bacon  partida 

A  lei  que  Til  qneri  tan  gen. 

Ben  saup  del  Dalfin  lo  talen. 

Que  s'el  plus  ni  men  no  1  meses, 

A  la  ganta  li  dera  tres, 

Mas  pose  en  ver  dire 

Petit  ao  lart  Maurina  als  ous  frire. 
L'Evesques  si  era  druts  d*una  fort  bella  dompna  qu'era 
moiller  d*en  Chantart  de  Cauleo  qu'estava  a  pescadoiras  e  1 
Dalfins  si  '1  respondet  a  la  coUa. 

Li  evesque  troban  en  sos  breus 

Mais  volon  Chaulet  que  por, 

B  peeca  que  li  covida 

A  pescadoiras  fort  soven 

Per  un  bel  peisson  que  lai  pren ; 

B*l  peisaos  es  gals  e  cortes ; 

Mas  d*una  re  Tes  trop  mal  pres 

Car  s*es  laissats  ausire 

Al  preveire  que  no  f  sis  mas  lo  rire. 
Diss's  translation  is  almost  literal,  bnt  stops  abruptly  with 
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the  fifth  line  of  the  Bishop*i  oobla.   The  lizth  line  is  dear,  the 
•eirenth : 

a  la  ganta  11  dera  tree 
most  be  first  corrected  thus : 

a  la  gauta  11  dera  tree. 

OarUa  means  a  ttork^  and  no  possible  sense  can  be  obtained  if 
the  word  is  retained  nnder  this  form.  The  mistake  is  so  obrions 
that  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  longer  npon  it. 

I  wonld  then  translate  this  line  with  the  preoedings :  "  If  the 
senrant  were  mine  I  wonld  strike  his  heart  with  a  knif^,  becanse 
he  divided  the  bacon  (instead  of  gMng  it  whole)  to  one  who  so 
gently  asked  for  it.  He  knew  well  the  Dalfin's  mind,  and  that  i 
he  pnt  either  more  or  less,  he  (the  Dalfin)  would  give  Mm  three 
blow  on  Mb  cheek;  or,  still  better,  if  we  take  tree  <  trans, 

he  would  etrike  him  acroee  hiefaoe^ 
this  last  reading  being  thoroughly  idiomatioal  and  still  widely 
used  in  familiar  speech.    (Cf.  French:  **Je  fendonnerai  par 
lagueule;"  a  mlgar  expression,  bat  not  the  less  idiomatic  for 
that.) 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  Ck>bla  are  plain : 

**  But  I  can  say  in  truth  that  Maurina  has  Tery  littie  lard  to 
fry  her  eggs.*' 

I  proceed  with  the  translation. 

**  The  Bishop  was  the  loyer  of  a  Tery  handsome  lady,  who  was 
the  wife  of  M.  Chantart  de  Canlec,  who  lired  near  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  the  Dalfin  answered  thus  to  the  (3obla : 

**The  Bishop  making  short  little  poems,  longing  more  for 
little  cabbage  than  leek  and  for  fishing  that  invites  him  there, 
at  the  fishing  grounds  quite  often,  on  account  of  a  fine  fish  that 
he  catches  there ;  and  the  fish  is  lirely  and  well  mannered ;  but 
in  one  particular  for  him  (the  Bishop)  it  has  taken  a  bad  course 
(lit :  it  has  happened  badly)  because  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  heard  (to  be  caught)  by  the  priests ;  therefore  I  do  nothing 
but  laugh  at  him.*' 

First  we  must  notice  a  fault  in  the  transcription  of  the  text  in 
the  first  line  of  the  0>bla,  "  Li  Sresque."  This  word  being  the 
subject  and  used  in  the  nominative  case  should  be  written  with 
an  s.  It  is  evident  that  the  scribe  was  either  ignorant  or  care- 
lees  ;  and  after  such  a  glaring  mistake  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  may  have  also  inadvertently  put  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line,  where  it  does  not  belong. 

Next,  the  construction  with  the  present  participle  is  here 
equivalent  to  the  present  construction ;  and,  since  in  descriptive 
sentences  it  is  widely  used  in  Old  French  and  Provencal,  I  need 
not  say  any  more  about  it  here. 

We  now  come  to  my  interpretation  of  the  lines.  The  Dalfin 
simply  makes  a  pun  with  the  name  of  the  fair  one,  Caulet  or 
O^ttle^  means  a  littie  cabbage,  and  por  <  porrum  is  simply 
leek.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  this  word  that  has  complicated 
for  many  the  enigma.  Its  apparent  identity  with  the  preposi- 
tion diverted  the  attention  from  its  real  source.  The  word, 
however,  can  be  found  in  Raynouard's  Lexique  Boman  as  porr; 
but  any  one  acquainted  with  French  and  Proven^  sounds  will 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  por  here  is  the  same  word  written 
porr  by  Raynouard. 

Porr  can  only  be  a  learned  autography,  the  second  r  having 
no  phonetic  existence,  and  its  disappearance  being  imperiously 
required  for  the  rhyme. 

In  the  following  line  li  is  equal  to  to  <  **  fishing  that  invites 
him  there."  Here  it  is  the  copyist  who  is  at  fault,  for  the  scribe's 
transcription  represents  the  general  mode  adopted  in  Provencal 
texts. 


The  rest  does  not  call  for  any  special  explanation,  and  my 
rendering  strictly  adheres  to  the  text. 

[Bead  before  the  Romance  Club  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  Jan- 
uary, 1896.]  

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ARABS  ON  THE  POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL,  AND  MORAL  LIFE  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

D.  ▲.  WALSBS. 

The  term  Arab  as  applied  to  peoples  related  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  is  one  of  indefinite  content.  The  actual  use 
of  the  terms  Arabia  and  Arabians  is  limited  to  a  eertain  district 
and  tribe,  the  equivalent  of  our  general  term  Arabe  being  found 
in  such  expressions  as  **  children  of  the  East '*  and  '*  the  mixed 
multitudes,"  while  in  one  or  two  oases  the  term  Ishmaelites 
seems  to  be  used  in  a  general  sense  rather  than  as  the  specifle 
name  of  a  tribe.  We  may  arrive  at  the  content  of  our  designa- 
tion Arab  for  biblical  purposes  either  ethncdogically  by  a  study 
of  the  genealogical  tables,  or  sociologically  by  a  claariflratinn 
according  to  mode  of  life,  but  neither  method  gives  a  very 
definite  result,  for  the  genealogical  tables  seem  to  be  popular 
and  geographical  rather  than  etimologically  scientific  in  their 
construction,  and,  as  with  the  modem  Arabs,  no  clear  distinc- 
tions can  be  drawn  between  the  nomadic  and  urban  tribes.  A 
third  method,  and  the  one  adopted  in  this  paper,  is  that  of 
exclusion,  by  which  all  peoples  concerned  in  the  history  of 
Israel  who  are  commonly  recognised  as  non-Armb  are  left  ont 
of  the  term  and  what  remain  are  treated  as  Arabs.  Tbsn 
follows  a  detailed  statement  of  the  historical  incidents  in  the 
relation  of  these  several  tribes  to  IsraeL  The  eooduaion  arrived 
at  from  this  study  is  that  the  influence  of  the  Arabs  upon  Israel, 
except  as  a  source  of  petty  irritation,  was  practically  nothing. 
Some  exceptions  to  this  may  be  found  (a)  in  the  tradition  that 
Israel's  judicial  system  was  adopted  at  the  suggestkm  of  s 
Midianite  sheikh,  Moses'  father-in-law;  (6)  in  Jeremiah*s  em- 
ployment of  the  Rechabites  to  teach  the  Jews  a  lesson  of  obe- 
dience and  temperance,  this  incorporated  Arab  family  being 
in  the  midst  of  Israel  f6r  centuries  a  standing  example  of 
simple  and  rightebus  living;  (c)  in  the  frequent  empk>ymeiit 
for  literary  purposes  of  illustrations  drawn  from  Arab  life, 
seen  most  prominently  in  the  adoption  of  an  Arab  setting  for 
the  drama  of  Job;  (d)  in  the  credit  given  to  certain  Arab 
peoples  for  gnomic  wisdom,  suggesting  that  Israel's  wisdon 
literature  may  have  felt  an  influence  from  this  source;  (e) 
injunctions  against  certain  heathen  practices  prevalent  among 
the  Arabs,  such  as  certain  methods  of  trimming  the  hair  and 
beard,  imply  that  the  prophets  feared  adverse  influences  fron 
this  source.  As  explaining  the  comparatively  small  evideoet 
of  Arab  influence  upon  Israel  we  have  the  following  considers- 
tions :  (a)  the  inferior  civilisation  of  the  Arabs  had  nothing  in 
it  to  attract  the  Hebrews  and  hence  could  contribate  nothinf 
to  their  civilisation ;  (6)  whatever  of  national  characteristiof 
the  Hebrews  had  in  common  with  the  Arabs  may  be  referred  to 
their  own  nomadic  origin,  rather  than  to  any  influence  ooauof 
in  from  without  at  a  later  day ;  (c)  our  lack  of  infonnatios 
from  independent,  i.  e.,  extra-biblical,  souroes  as  to  what  ths 
Arabs  were  and  what  institutions  they  had  in  those  early  days 
makes  it  Impossible  to  say  whether  certain  institutions  of 
comparatively  late  appearance,  such  as  the  cities  of  refoga  is 
Israel  and  sacred  months  and  territories  in  Arabia,  were  dsrired 
by  the  Hebrews  from  the  Arabs  or  vice  vena.  The  general  con- 
elusion  is  that,  while  the  influence  of  the  Hebrews  upon  the 
Arabs,  especially  in  later  times,  has  been  very  marked,  thai  of 
the  Arabs  upon  the  Hebrews  has  been  insignifloant> 
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Four  Btanding  committees  of  the  ChriBtian  Union 
attend  to  the  various  branches  of  its  work :  The  Qom- 
mittee  on  Biblical  Study,  the  Committee  on  Social 
Life,  the  Committee  on  Philanthropic  Work,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worship.  A  full  statement  of 
the  religious  organizations  has  been  published  in  a 
special  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Religious  Organiza- 
tions of  The  University  of  Chicago  "  (1894). 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BIBLICAL  STUDY. 

Pbofessob  Richard  Obsen  Moulton  delivered  on 
successive  Sunday  afternoons  of  the  Winter  Quarter, 
in  Kent  Theatre,  ten  lectures  on  TJie  Old  Testament 
Literature,    The  series  included  the  following  topics : 

1.  The  Book  of  Job;  presented  purely  as  a  piece  of 
literature. 

2.  T?ie  Book  of  Job;  as  a  meeting  point  of  different 
literary  interests. 

3.  Tlie  Three  Unities  of  Biblical  Literature. 

4.  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Bible;  The  Biblical  Ode. 

5.  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Bible;  The  Biblical  Psalm. 

6.  Lyric  Idyl:    **  Solomon* a  Song,"' 

7.  Epic  Poetry  of  the  Bible, 

8.  Biblical  Literature  of  Rhetoric;  The  Book  of 
Deuteronomy. 

9.  Biblical  Literature  of  Wisdom, 

10.  Wisdom  Literature;  " Ecclesiastes "  and  "Wis- 
dom of  Solomon." 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  following  addresses  have  been  delivered  before 
the  Christian  Union  on  Sunday  evenings,  from  Jan- 
uary to  March,  1895 : 
University  Settlement  Meeting. — Addresses  by  Head 

Pbofessor    J.  Laubencb   Lauohlin    and    Mas. 

Alios  Fbeeman  Palmeb,  of  the  University ;  Miss 

McDowell,  of  the  University  Settlement,  and  Mb. 

John  Gbaham  Brooks,  of  Harvard  University. 

Jan.  6. 
Rev.  Henbt  C.  Mabie,  D.D.,  Boston. 

Surrendered  Personality,  Jan.  13. 

Rev.  Henbt  C.  Mabie,  D.D.,  Boston. 

T?ie  New  Asia.  Jan.  20. 

Mb.  John  Qbaham  Bbooks,  Harvard  University. 

A  New  Method  of  Fighting  the  Saloon:    The 

Norwegian  System.  Jan.  27. 

Rev.  Mtbon  W.  Hatnes,  D  J>.,  Chicago. 

The  Men  Who  Stand.  Feb.  3. 


Rev.  Pbofessob  Samuel  Ives  Citbtiss,  D.D.,  Chi- 
cago. 

T?ie  Indebtedness  of  the  World  to  Christianity. 

Feb.  10. 
Associate  Pbofessob  Chables  R.  Hbndebson,  The 

University. 

Chrowth,  Culture^  Service.  Feb.  17 

Rev.  C.  E.  Hewitt,  D J>.,  The  University. 

What  is  Mant  Feb.  24 

Pbesidbnt  William  R.  Habpeb,  The  University. 

Why  Should  a  College  Student  Study  the  Bible  f 

March  3 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Albebt  H.  Tolman,  The  Uni 

versity. 

Christian  Influence.  March  10 

Associate   Pbofessob  William   D.  MoClintook 

The  University. 

Religion  and  the  Art  of  Literature.       March  17 


THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  Winter  Quarter  was  not  marked  by  any  special 
event  or  activity  in  the  life  of  the  association.  The 
regular  weekly  meetings  were  usually  conducted  by 
some  member  of  the  association,  and  were  generally  of 
a  devotional  nature.  At  the  close  of  the  first  term  of 
the  Quarter  the  two  Christian  associations  of  the  Uni- 
versity gave  a  joint  reception  to  their  members  only. 
This  was  carefully  arranged  for  by  the  social  commit- 
tees, and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasant  social 
features  in  the  history  of  the  organizations.  At  the 
close  of  the  Quarter  the  following  officers  wereelected 
and  committees  appointed  for  the  ensuing  association 
year,  beginning  with  the  Spring  Quarter  : 

President  W.  A.  Payne ;  Vice  President,  H.  D.  Abells ;  Treas- 
nrer,  Abraham  Bowers;  Reoordinflr  Secretary,  F.  Qrant;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  W.  C  Chalmers. 

Committees  were  appointed  as  follows : 

Devotional  Oommittee: 

W.  R.  Shoemaker,  F.  D.  Nichols,  W.  E.  Chalmers,  Forrest 
Grant,  W.  S.  Daris,  F.  W.  Woods. 

Membenhip  Committee: 

H.  D.  Abells,  F.  J.  Oomey,  A.  A.  BUgg,  A.  S.  Smith,  H.  C. 
Henderson,  T.  L.  Neff,  John  Hnlshart,  Q.  W.  Shalliee. 

Finance  Committee: 

Abraham  Bowers,  E.  J.  Ooodspee  d,  Waldo  Breeden,  Philip 
Hayward. 
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B^eeptUm  Committee  : 

W.  O.  WiUon,  J.  S.  Brown,  B.  B.  Snow,  Joaeph  Norwood,  J. 
W.  Fertiff. 

Mitaionary  Committee: 

W.  A.  Wilkin,  John  Hokhart,  C.  B.  WiUiamt. 

Bible  StHdy  0(mmittee: 

Hormoe  Bottorworth,  C.  J.  Hoebeke,G.  H.  Otfllion,  P.  8. 
GniTM,  V.  E.  MoCaakill,  8.  F.  McLennan,  F.  P.  Bnehman, 
Stephen  Stark,  V.  O.  Johnson. 

IntereoUegiate  Work  Comtmittee : 
W.  E.  Chalmers,  D.  JL  Walker. 

Fiek  Street  Mimion,  CommUtee: 

M.  P.  Friltohey,  D.  A.  Lehman,  V.  O.  Johnson,  H.  8.  Me- 
Clenahan,  B.  B.  Dayidson,  F.  K.  Farr,  B.  L.  Hoches,  8.  G.  Mos- 
ser,  Warren  Chaae,  D.  A.  Walker. 


l7sA«Hni^Marion  GosgroTe,  Mary  Fnmess,  Jennie  Boomer. 

^dvarKtlni^Elsa  Miller,  Grace  Manning,  Agnes  Browne, 
Wallace,  Glenrose  Bell. 


THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION, 

The  Association  made  good  progress  in  every 
department  during  the  Winter  Quarter.  The  mem- 
bership has  been  more  than  doubled,  the  Association 
now  numbering  103.  Prayer-meetings  have  been  held 
regularly  on  Thursdays  at  1:90  pji.,  and  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Sundays  at  7:00  p.m.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  met  once  a  week  in  three  classes  for  Bible 
study,  and  Dr.  Hulbert's  class  in  the  History  of  Mis- 
sions has  been  well  attended  by  Y.  W.  C.  A.  members. 
A  reception  was  given  to  the  incoming  students  and  a 
social  for  members  only  have  been  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Fisk  Street  Mission 
work  has  been  maintained  in  all  its  branches. 

The  following  are  the  committees : 

Exee%Uive  Committee: 

President,  Mary  Maynard ;  Vice  President,  Aletheia  Hamil- 
ton; Beoording  Secretary,  Lila  G.  Horlbnt;  Gorresponding  Sec- 
retary, Mary  Thomas ;  Treasurer,  Mabel  A.  Kells. 

BeeepHon  Committee: 

Jeannette  Kennedy,  Looise  ScoTel,  Maud  Bedford,  Lucy 
Johnston,  Garrie  M.  Goodell,  Bertha  Stiles. 

Sub-Committee: 

Mary  Lotc,  Mary  Parker,  Grace  Goodman,  Elisabeth  Greene. 

Memberthip  Committee: 

Bath  £.  Moore,  Mrs.  Stagg,  Esther  Anderson,  Jnlia  Dnmke, 
Mabel  Freeman,  Loa  Scott. 

MiMeUmary  Committee: 

Gora  Allen,  Fanny  Bates,  Jessie  Mighell,  Thora  Thompson, 
Emily  Beynolds. 

Sunday  Evening  Committee: 

Marion  Morgan,  Harriet  Agerter. 

Prayer  Meeting  Committee : 

Gora  Jackson,  Garrie  Moore,  May  Bogers,  Gharlotte  Teller, 
Edith  Neal. 

Sub-Committeee: 

Mueie—t31a.  Osgood,  Ghar.  Gomish,  Snsan  Harding. 


Bible  Study  Committee  : 

Aletheia  Hamilton,  Garrie  Breyfogle,  Katharine  Hntehisom 
Florence  Erans,  Mrs.  Dixson. 

Finance  Committee: 

Mabel  Kells,  AUoe  Downing,  Gora  Gettys,  Mabel  Martia 
Both  Bew,  Miss  Bamsdell,  Frances  Williston,  Mabel  Jkmgbertr 
Boee  Gilpatrick. 

Inter-CoUegiate  Belatione  Committee: 

Mary  Thomas,  Eleanor  Keith,  Ghariotte  Goe,  Elisabeth  Hm 

Fiek  Street  Committee : 

Florence  Mitchell,  Lncia  Manning,  Jennie  Hntchison. 

Sub-Committee : 

Elisabeth  Boggy,  Martha  Boot,  Minnie  White,  Mand  Bad- 
ford. 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

The  society  met  every  alternate  Thursday  evening 
at  7:00  o'clock.  The  following  addresses  were  made 
before  the  members  during  the  Autumn  Quarter : 

HsAD  Pbofessob  E.  D.  Bubton. 
The  Work  of  the  Miuionary  Society  in  our  Educa 
tion. 

Assist AicT  Pbofsssor  Momcbikf. 
Missions:    Their  Pcut,  and  Encourtigemeni  for 
their  Future.  October  11 

Horace  T.  Pitkin,  Traveling  Secretary  for  the  West 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  ForeigD 
Missions. 
Foreign  Missions.  October  2i 

H.  K.  Botes,  M.  A.  Summers,  and  F.  0.  Jackson. 
Reports  of   the  Meetings   of   the   Inter-Seminarj 
Alliance  held  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Novemba  & 

Address  by  Ms.  Francis  W.  Parker,  President  of 
the  City  Mission  Society.  November  22. 

Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 
The  Nature  of  the  University  Settlement. 

Miss  McDowell. 
Life  at  the  University  Settlement.  December  8. 


HISTORY  OF  MISSIONS. 

Head  Professor  Eri  B.  Hulbbrt  delivered  a  course 
of  weekly  lectures  beginning  on  Friday,  November  27. 
The  general  subject  and  the  individual  topics  were: 

A.    Missions  in  the  Sioeteenth  Century — Period  of 
the  Reformation. 
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1.  The  Protefitant  Revolution  and  the  Counter 
Reformation. 

2.  Jesuit  Zeal  and  Protestant  Apathy  in  the 
Cause  of  Missions. 

3.  The  Missions  to  Brazil  and  Lapland. 

B,  Missions  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 

4.  The  German  Interest  in  Missions. 

5.  The  Dutch  Interest  in  Missions. 

6.  The  English  Interest  in  Missions. 

C.  Missions  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

7.  The  Pietistic  Movement. 

8.  The  Hans  Egede  Movement. 

9.  The  Moravian  Movement. 

10.  The  David  Brainerd  Movement. 

11.  The  Wesleyan  Movement. 

12.  The  Movement  by  Missionary  Societies. 


DISCIPLES'  CLUB  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CHICAGO. 
Topics  of  recent  meetings: 

1.  Current  Religious  Thought, 

2.  The  present  status  of  Sociological  study, 


3.  Social  Settlements. 

4.  Figures  of  speech  in  the  New  Testament. 

5.  Psychic  Healing. 

6.  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  times. 

7.  The  relation  of  the  disciples  to  the  movements 

of  religious  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  BAND 

held  weekly  meetings  during  the  Autumn  Quarter. 
Fridays  at  5  o'clock,  in  D  7.  The  Band  had  addresses 
by  Dr.  Mabie  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitkin,  and  by  the  Chairman  of  the- 
Ezecutive  Committee,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott. 

In  connection  with  the  joint  Missionary  Committer 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  class  was  formed 
in  the  History  of  Missions  in  the  Sixteenth,  Seven- 
teenth, and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  Dean  Hulbert,  of 
the  Divinity  School,  conducted  the  class,  which  met 
on  Fridays  at  4  o'clock  in  D  6.  This  exercise,  open  to 
all  members  of  the  University,  had  an  average  atten> 
dance  of  sixty-five. 


EXERCISES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  CHAPEL. 


WINTER  QUARTER,  1895, 


CHAPLAINS. 

Associate  Profxssor  G.  S.  Goodspbbd. 

January  2-4 
Associate  Pbofessob  F.  Johnson.  January  8-11 

Associate  Professor  W.  D.  MoClimtock. 

January  15-18 
Associate  PhoFEssoR  J.  H.  Tufts.  January  22-25 
Mr.  G.  C.  Howland.  January  29-February  1 

AssooiATS  Professor  S.  Mathews.  February  5-8 

Head  Professor  E.  D.  Burton.  February  12-15 

Associate  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting. 

February  19-22 
Professor  B.  S.  Terry.  February  26-March  1 

Associate  Professor  I.  M.  Price.  March  5-8 

Head  Professor  H.  P.  Judson.  March  12-15 

Assistant  Professor  J.  W.  Moncriep. 

March  19-22 

CHAPEL  ADDRESSES. 

Bsv.  J.  Q.  A.  Henry,  D JD.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Opportunitp^Servicey  Sacrifice.    Friday,  January  4. 


Assistant  Professor  M.  F.  Crow,  The  University. 
The   Critical  and   Creative  Moods.    Wednesday, 
January  9. 

Associate  Professor  W.  D.  MoClintook,  The  Uni 
versity. 
Sweet  Reasonableness,    Wednesday,  January  16. 
Associate  Professor  J.  H.  Tufts,  The  University. 
Oreat  Motives  for  Common  Duties.    Tuesday » J  an 
uary  22. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 

Concentration.    Wednesday,  January  23. 
President   Washington   T.  Booker,  Tushega,  Ala- 
bama. 
Work  Among  the  Colored  People.    Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 24. 
Associate  Professor  J.  H.  Tufts,  The  University. 

Saving  Life  by  Losing  it    Friday,  January  25. 
Head  Professor  E.  D.  Burton,  The  University. 

Prayer,    Wednesday,  February  13. 
Head  Professor  H.  P.  Judson.   Wednesday,  March  6. 
Brief  addresses  by  the  Chaplain  at  various  times 
during  the  Quarter. 
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UNIVERSITY   LECTURES. 


Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie»  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  delivered  a  course  of  seven 
lectures  in  January  on  the  general  subject :  Antece- 
dents of  MUaionary  Power,  The  special  subjects 
and  dates  were  as  follows : 

Surrendered  Personality, 

The  Intoorking  Word, 

The  Divinely  Attested  Life. 

An  Embassy  in  a  Chain, 

Irnbuement  for  Spiritual  Succession, 

Extension  of  the  Incarnation, 

Method  in  Spiritual  Enlightenment, 


Jan.  13. 
Jan.  15. 
Jan.  16. 
Jan.  17. 
Jan.  18. 
Jan.  19. 
Jan.  20. 


Mb.  John  Qraham  Brooks,  A.B.,  University  Exten- 
sion Lecturer  in  Political  Economy,  The  University, 
delivered  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  77ie  Church  and 
the  Labor  Question,  in  Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  at 
4:30.  

Db.  Rbne  de  Potbn-Bellislb,  Assistant  in  Ro- 
mance Philology,  The  University,  gave  four  public 
lectures  in  French,  at  3:00,  in  Lecture  Room,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  on : 

Rom>antiques  et  Decadents,  Feb.  14. 

Victor  Hugo.  Feb.  21. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  Feb.  28. 


Le  Pamasse  Contemporain, 


March  7. 


Db.  Dahl  delivered  the  following  public  lectures  on 
Scandinavian  Literature  in  the  Lecture  Boom,  CoU> 
Lecture  Hall,  on  successive  Fridays  at  5: 00  o*clock : 

Bj6ms1jeme  Bj&mson,  March  L 

Henrik  Ibsen,  March  8. 

The  Norwegian  Language  in  its  Relation 

to  Norwegian  Literature,  March  15. 

Esaias  Tegn4r,  March  22. 


A  course  of  lectures  upon  the  subject  of  Physical 
Culture  was  given  during  the  Winter  Quarter  bj 
Associate  Professob  Staog.  The  lectures  were 
given  on  Tuesdays,  at  5:00  o'clock,  beginning  Tues- 
day, Jan.  15,  1895.  The  following  were  the  subjects 
treated: 

Nature^s  Provision  for  Man's  Physical  Develop- 
ment, 

Physical  Development  and  its  Problem. 

History  of  Physical  Training  Among  the  Ancients. 

History  of  Athletics  and  Gymnastics   since  the 
Downfall  of  the  Greeks, 

Modem  Types  of  Athletics  and  Gymnastics, 


MUSIC. 

Wabdneb  Williams,  Assistant  in  Music, 


ORGANIZATIONS, 

University  students  are  cordially  invited  to  identify 
themselves  with  some  one  of  the  following  musical 
organizations : 

The  University  Choir. 

The  University  Chorus. 

The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  University  Orchestra. 

The  Mandolin  Club. 

The  Banjo  Club. 

The  Women's  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Club. 


The  FOLLOWING  'MUSICIANS  appeared  at  the  Univer- 
eity  during  the  Winter  Quarter  : 

Mr.  Frederick  Boscoyita,  Pianist. 
Miss  Bertha  E.  Bingham,  Soprano. 
Miss  Eolia  Carpenter,  Contralto. 


Miss  Florence  Castle,  Accompanist, 

Miss  Corinne  May  Clark,  Pianist. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Crane.  Accompanist. 

Miss  Helen  Cochran,  Accompanist. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dale,  Baritone, 

Miss  Blanche  Din«ley,  Pianist. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Dillingham,  Accompanist. 

Miss  Margaret  Qoets,  Soprano. 

Miss  Cora  Griffing,  Accompanist, 

Mrs.  Ella  L.  Krmn,  Soprano. 

Mrs.  Clara  ron  Klenze,  Accompanist, 

Miss  Clara  Kraose,  Pianist. 

Mr.  William  P.  LoreU,  Bass. 

Miss  Fannie  Losey,  Violinist, 

Mrs.  Rosalie  M.  Lancaster,  Pianist 

Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Mathews.  Lecture. 

Master  Gilbert  Porter,  Soprano. 

Mr.  Francis  Walker,  Baritone. 

Miss  Villa  Whitney  White,  Soprano 

Mr.  Clarence  WhitehiU,  BarUone. 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Wright,  ContraUo. 

Mr.  Wardner  Williams,  Lecture. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS. 

The  following  concerts  were  given  during  the 
Winter  Quarter  by  the  yarioue  musical  organiza- 
tions : 

Glee  ai^d  Mandolin  Clubs.— First  Congregational 
Church,  Rockf ord,  Jan.  1 ;  Oak  Park,  Jan.  29 ;  Unity 
Church,  Hinsdale;  Second  Annual  Concert,  Central 
Music  Hall,  Chicago,  March  5 ;  Opera  House,  Brook- 
line,  March  12;  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
£Dglewood,  April  2. 


The    University    Concert,   March    19,   1895. 
University  Chorus  assisting. 


The 


UNIVERSITY  VESPERS. 
A  University  vesper  service  was  held  Sunday  after- 
noon, January  6,  1895.    The  Choir  of  Union  Park 
Congregational  Church  assisting : 
Mrs.  LouiB  Falk,  Soprano. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Cowan,  Contralto. 
Mr.  Harry  C.  Cassidy,  Tenor, 
Mr.  John  R.  Orten^ren,  Bas», 
Mr.  Louis  Falk,  Director  and  Organist. 


MUSICAL  LECTURES  AND  RECITALS. 
Musical  Lectures  and  Recitals  were  given  at  the 
Theatre  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  Wednes- 
day afternoons,  January  9,  January  16,  January  23, 
January  30,  February  6,  February  13,  February  20» 
February  27,  March  6,  March  13. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   HOUSES. 


GRADUATE  HALL, 

Organization. — Head  of  House,  Charles  F.  Kent  ; 
Counselor,  Head  Professor  A.  W.  Small ;  Patroness, 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Crane ;  Secretary,  O.  J.  Thatcher ;  Treas- 
urer, W.  Hill ;  House  Committee,  the  above  ex  officio, 
with  H.  B.  Learned,  P.  Rand,  F.W.Sanders;  Mem- 
bership  Committee,  O.  Dahl,  A.  E.  McKinley,  O.  L. 
Triggs ;  Social  Committee,  C.  T.  Conger,  H.  R.  Dough- 
erty, P.  Rand,  F.  W.  Shipley,  V.  P.  Squires. 

Jlfcm5er«.— Chamberlin,  J.  C;  CoflSn,  F.  F.;  Conger, 
C.  T.;  Dahl,  O.;  Dibell,  C.  D.;  Dougherty,  H.  R.; 
Dougherty,  R.  L.;  Hubbard,  H.  D.;  Hussey,  G.  B.; 
Johnson,  R.  H.;  Kent,  C.  F.;  Learned,  H.  B.;  McKin- 
ley. A.  E.;  Rand,  P.;  Sanders,  F.  W.;  Sass,  L.;  Shipley, 
P.  W.;  Squires,  V.  P.;  Thatcher,  O.  J.;  Triggs,  O.  L. 

Quests, — Closson,  C.  C;  Crewdron,  C.  N.;  Deffen- 
bangh,  J.  W.;  Goodman,  C;  Mandel,  E.  F.;  Rubel,  M.; 
Sherman,  C.  C;  Shreve,  R.  O.;  Sincere,  V.  W.;  Soier, 
M.C. 

Chief  Events.^On  the  evening  of  Feb.  11  the  first 
annual  reception  was  given  by  the  Patroness,  Mrs.  C. 
R.  Crane,  and  the  members  of  Graduate  House.  The 
studies  on  the  four  floors  were  thrown  open  and  about 
250  guests  from  the  University  and  city  entertained. 


MIDDLE  DIVINITY  HOUSE, 

Organization. — ^The  Middle  Divinity  House  was 
organized  December  13, 1894.  The  officers  are :  Head 
of  House,  C.  E.  Woodrupp;  Counselor,  Head  Pro- 
fessor E.  D.  Burton ;  House  Committee,  Messrs.  A.  R. 
Wyant,  T.  A.  Gill,  M.  A.  Summers;  Secretary,  H.  E. 
Purinton ;  Treasurer,  G.  A.  Bale. 


Members, — Anderson,  T.  U.;  Anderson,  O.  L.;  Bale, 
G.  A.;  Bass,  L.  D.;  Blake,  J.;  Borden,  E.  H.;  Boyer, 
H.  K.;  Braam,  J.  W.;  Briggs,  D.  J.;  Bunyard,  R.  L.; 
Case,  F.  A.;  Dent,  J.  C;  Farr,  F.  K.;  Georges,  Mooshie ; 
Gill,  T.  A.;  Gurney,  J.  F.;  Haigazian,  A.;  Hatch,  E.  E.; 
Hughes,  J.  U.;  Jamison,  D.  L.;  Johnson,  E.  B.;  Jones, 
A.  C;  Jones,  J.  W.;  Matzinger,  P.  F.;  McKinney,  E. 
R.;  Meigs,  R.  V.;  Myhrmann,  D.  V.;  Peterson,  W.  A.; 
Purinton,  H.  E.;  Rapp,  J.  J.;  Rhapstock,  F.  C;  Roc^n, 
Johan;  Robinson,  C.  W.;  Rogers,  P.  S.;  Sanders,  J.  F.; 
Schlamann,  E.  A.;  Schlosser,  T.  F.;  Sheafor,  G.  W.; 
Smith,  C.  H.;  Spickler,  H.  M.;  Spooner,  W.  S.;  Street, 
H.  H.;  Stucker,  E.  S.;  Summers,  M.  A.;  Vreeland,  C. 
F.;  Webster,  J.  L.;  West,  J.  S.;  Witt,  S.;  Woodruff,  C. 
E.;  Yousephoff,  Ph.  J. 


SOUTH  DIVINITY  HOUSE, 

Organization. — South  Divinity  House  was  organized 
December  12, 1894.  The  officers  are :  Head  of  House, 
Eliphalet  a.  Read  ;  Counselor,  Dean  Hulbert ;  Sec- 
retary, W.  C.  Chalmers;  Treasurer,  Stephen  Stark; 
House  Committee,  the  above  ex-offlcio,  with  R.  B. 
Davidson,  J.  A.  Herrick,  C.  H.  Murray,  A.  A.  Ewing. 

3fem6er«.— Aitchison,  J.  Y.;  Allen,  Charles  W.; 
Atchley,  J.  C;  Braker,  George,  Jr.;  Case,  C.  D.;  Cris- 
well,  J.  M.;  Cressey,  F.  G.;  Chalmers,  W.  C;  Craw- 
ford, J.  T.;  Davidson,  R.  B.;  Eaton,  W.  H.;  Ewing,. 
Addison  A.;  Fisk,  Henry  A.;  Goodman,  A.  E.;  Her- 
rick, J.  A.;  Hobbs,  R.  W.;  Hurley,  H.  H.;  Hendricks 
H.  E.;  Jackson,  F.  C;  Jones,  H.  E.;  Kingsley,  F.  W.; 
Kjellin,  John  A.;  Lake,  E.  M.;  Lisk,  C.  Wayland; 
Lemon,  C.  A.;  Murray,  C.  H.;  Patrick,  B.  R.;  Read, 
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Eliphalet  A.;  Stark,  Stephen;  Shoemaker,.  W.  R.; 
Smith,  A.  S.;  Justin,  Paul;  Wilkin,  W.  A.;  Walker,  D. 
A.;  Young,  C.  A. 

8NELL  HOUSE, 

Organization, — Head  of  House,  R.  M.  Lovett  ;  Vice 
Head,  W.  O.  Wilson ;  Counselor,  Head  Professor  H.  P. 
Judson;  Secretary-Treasurer,  John  Lamay;  House 
Committee,  Waldo  Breeden,  J.  E.  Raycroft,  W.  O. 
Wilson,  K.  Q.  Smith. 

Members. — ^Members  of  the  House  in  residence  dur- 
ing the  Winter  Quarter  were:  Dickerson,  S.  C; 
Breeden,  W.;  Sperans,  J.;  Raycroft,  J.  E.;  Nichols,  F. 
D.;  Tooker,  R.  N.;  Lovett,  R.  M.;  Leiser,  J.;  Moeser,  S. 
C;  Hulflhart,  John;  Hering,  F.  E.;  Lamay,  J.;  Bar- 
rett, C.  R.;  Wieland,  O.  E.;  Shallies,  G.  W.;  RuU- 
ikoetter,  Wm.;  Schnelle,  F.  O.;  Peterson,  H.  A.;  Wilson, 
W.  O.;  Abells,  H.  A.;  Linn,  J.  W.;  Roby,  C.  F.;  Smith, 
K.  G.;  Tanaka,  K.;  Wiley,  J.  D.;  Williams,  J.  W.; 
Maoomber,  0.  C;  Fair,  M.  N.;  Mclntyre,  M.  D.;  Suite, 
F.  J.;  Hershberger,  W.;  Hall,  J.  S.;  Grant,  F.;  Free- 
man, J.  E.;  Burkhalter,  R.  P.;  Lackner,  E.  C;  Walker, 
O.  B.;  Sawyer.  G.  H.;  Abemethy,'H.  E.;  Bachell^  C.  V. 
Total,  40. 

Quests, — Guests  in  residence  during  the  Winter 
Quarter  were :  Loeb,  L.;  Jaffa,  M.;  Van  Osdel,  E.  B.; 
Davis,  G.  M.;  Pomeroy,  G.  S.;  Brookinger,  L.  W. 
Total,  6. 

Total  residents :  members  and  guests,  46. 


KELLY  HOUSE, 

Organization, — ^Head  of  House,  Miss  Marion  Tal- 
-BOT ;  Ck>unselor,  Head  Prtrfessor  J.  Laurence  Lau^- 
lin  ;^Hou8e  Committee,  Misses  Hubbard,  McClintock, 
Butler,  Kennedy,  and  Harris ;  Secretary,  Miss  Cary. 

Members  (resident). — ^Misses  Barnard,  E.  Butler, 
Oary,  Fitzgerald,  Goldsmith,  Harris,  Hubbard,  Kane, 
iCeen,  Kennedy,  McClintock,  Messick,  Payne,  Perkins, 
{Spray,  Stanton,  Talbot,  Wright 

Non-Resident  3fem&er«.~Miss  Demia  Butler,  Mrs. 
Clark,  Misses  Dirks,  Diver,  Ely,  Johann,  Lathe,  Mac- 


Dougall,  A.  McWilliams,  B.  McWilliams,  Pellett,  Pet- 
tigrew,  Purcell,  Runyon,  Mrs.  Stagg,  Misses  Start, 
Woodward. 

Cfhief  Events,^Chiet  events  in  the  history  of  ti>e 
House :  Receptions  on  Jan.  14,  Feb.  11,  and  March  11; 
private  party  on  Jan.  25. 


BEECHER  HOUSE, 

Or^am;ea^ton.— Head  of  House,  Kate  S.  Andsbsoh; 
House  Committee,  Misses  Crandall,  Foster,  Maynard, 
Strawn. 

Members, — ^Misses  Agerter,  Crandall,  Crotty,  Gilbert, 
Klock,  Foster,  Maynard,  Osgood,  Gilpatrick,  Stanton, 
Scofield,  Wilmarth,  Harding,  Stone,  Winston,  Strawn, 
Parker,  Krohn,  Evans,  Tefft,  Kells,  Miller,  Elsie  Miller, 
Moore,  Mata,  Grote,  Breyfogle,  Stiles,  Hill,  Ide,  Root, 
Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs.  Squires. 

Quests, — Misses  L.  Manning,  G.  Manning,  Proeser. 

Events, — ^Two  House  meetings  have  been  held ;  two 
Monday  receptions  have  been  given. 


NANCY  FOSTER  HOUSE, 

Organization, — ^Head  of  House,  Miss  Mtra  Ret- 
NOLDs;  Assistant,  Miss  Emily  Reynolds;  Counselor, 
Associate  Professor  W.  D.  McClintock;  House  Com- 
mittee, Agnes  Loeech,  Jessie  Davies,  Mary  Marot,  Mary 
Davenport;  Entertainment  Committee,  Helen  Tuni- 
cliff,  Myra  Bean,  Eva  Graves;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Emily  Reynolds. 

Members,— MiBBOB  Bartlett,  Bean,  Blaine,  Bull, 
Capen,  Candee,  Cook,  Daniels,  Dumke,  Daugherty, 
Davis,  Davenport,  Grace  Freeman,  Marilla  Freeman. 
Goldthwaite,  Eva  Graves,  Laura  Graves,  Hopkins. 
Jones,  Kirkwood,  Love,  Loesch,  Marot,  Monian,  Nelson 
Pratt,  Myra  Reynolds,  Emily  Reynolds,  Runyon,  Sher- 
win,  Sealey,  Sdiwarz,  Skillin,  Helen  Tunnicliif,  Wood, 
Weatherlow. 

Quests, — ^Mrs.  Anderson,  Misses  Bingham,  Currier 
O'Brien,  Starr. 

Cfhief  Events,— Thrw  Monday  receptions ;  (xie  pri 
vate  party. 
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REGISTRAR'S  CASH  STATEMENT. 
FOR   THE   WINTER    QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  SI,  1896. 


BEOEIPTS. 

Women*B  CommonB 

Bzamination  fees 

Matriculation  fees   - 

TrdtioQ  fees 

Ldbrary  f  ees 

Incidental  fees 

Boom  Rent,  Foster  Hall  - 
"         "      Kelly  Hall 
"         "      Beecher  Hall 
"      SnellHall 
"      Graduate  Hall 

Furniture  Tax,  Foster  Hall  - 
'*    Kelly  Hall 
"    Beecher  Hall 
"    SnellHall 
"    Graduate  Hall 

Divinity  Hall,  heat,  light,  and 
care 

Morgan  Park,  heat,  light,  and 
care 

University  Extension  - 

Library  fines    - 

Chemical  Laboratory  fees 

Biological  "  " 

Special  Registration      ** 

Diplomas 

Affiliated  School  work 

Total      - 


DISBUBSXMKNTS. 


1,189  50 

947  00 

1,229  00 

669  00 

954  00 

65  00 
45  00 
58  00 
56  00 
58  00 


I  3,749  00 

360  00 

375  00 

16,996  17 

1,814  00 

1,735  00 


4,988  50 


282  00 

623  25 

180  00 

9,201  08 

39  10 

1,022  29 

215  66 

60  00 

205  00 

29  25 

$41,875  30 


Treasurer  of  the  University,  • 


$41,875  30 


Total 


141375  30 


THE   EMPLOTMENT   BUREAU. 


BXOISTBATlOlf. 


OOOUPATIOlfS  AND  SABNINOS. 


Graduate, 
Colleges, 
Divinity, 
Special, 


32 

29 

7 

16 


BBOUTED 

womK. 

25 

26 

6 

11 


84  68 

MisoBLLAincons. 


BBOKVBD 
NO  WOBK. 

7 
3 

1 
5 

16 


Average  amount  earned  in  each  situation,   -    $35.12 
Of  the  16  not  receiving  work : 

6  registered  for  some  special  teaching  only, 

7  registered  but  did  not  enter  the  University. 


OOCUPATXOir. 

Tutoring,        .       -        .       , 
Public  School  Teaching    - 
Commons  Work 
Clerking         .       .       .       - 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 
Hotel  and  Housework    - 
Ifewspaper  Correspondence, 
Canvassing 
Paper  Carrying  - 

Total      .... 


milCBBB 

TOTAL  AM'T 

BNOAaBD. 

15 

$368  00 

14 

1,466  00 

3 

72  00 

10 

76  50 

8 

76  50 

10 

205  40 

2 

120  00 

5 

35  00 

4 

90  00 

71 


$2,486  40 


Nora.— Work  done  upon  Campni  and  in  Buildings  in  payment  of  toition  fees  is  not  inoinded.    Board  is  estimated  at  $4  per  week 
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THE   STUDENTS'    FUHD   SOCIETT. 

WINTER    QUARTER,  1896. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Students'  Fund  Society.  Loans  recommended : 

ApplicationB  received:  (a)  Graduate  Schoole    ....        7 

(a)  Filed  as  per  last  report  34  \v   *      ^      .    ^  ,t 

(6)NewApplicationB:  (6)  Academic  CoUegee      -        -        .  -    7    U 

1)  Graduate  Schools        -        -        -       10  Applications  withdrawn  -         -        1 

2)  Academic  Colleges  •  >    10  20  Applications  rejected    -  -    5     6 


Total 54  Total 
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Nathaniel  Butler,  Director. 


libission. 


THE  LECTURE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Secretary, 

COURSES  OFFERED  DURING  THE  WINTER  AND  SPRING  QUARTERS. 


I.   PHILOSOPHY. 
Associate  Professor  Tufts. 
Movements  of  Thoug^ht  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


11. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
Mr.  Brooks. 
Questions  of  Charity  and  the  Unemployed. 
Modem  Socialism  at  Work. 
The   Great   Attempts   to   Deal   with   the    Labor 
Question. 

in.    POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

Professor  Judson. 

Will  oflfer  no  courses  in  1895. 
Mr.  Conger. 

The  Phjrsical,  Historical,  and  Political  Geo^aphy 
of  Europe. 

The  Great  Commercial  Cities  of  Antiquity. 

Mr.  Ogden. 

Early  Eng^lish  Institutions. 

Genesis  of  Some  American  Institutions. 

Virginia  Statesmen  of  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Miller. 

Studies  in  American  Constitutional  Development. 
IV.    HISTORY. 

Professor  Terrt. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History. 

The  Ethnic  Foundation  of  Modem  Civilization. 

Political  Foundation  of  Modem  Civilization. 

Baron  and  King— the  Evolution  of  a  Typical  Euro- 
pean Monarchy. 
Professor  Gordy. 

The  History  of  Political    Parties  in  the    United 
SUtes. 

Representative  American  Statesmen. 


Associate  Professor  Thatcher. 

Will  oflfer  no  courses  in  1895. 
Assistant  Professor  Grose. 
The  Political  Development  of  the  European  Nations 

since  1792. 
The  Founding  of  the  German  Empire  of  Today. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Europe  from  the  French 

Revolution  to  the  Present  Time. 
Character  Studies  in  Nineteenth  Century  History. 
Dr.  Shepardson. 
Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies. 
American  Statesmen  and  Great    Historic   Move- 
ments. 

Mr.  Webster. 

The  Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic. 

Six  American  Statesmen. 
Mr.  Wishart. 

Monks  and  Monasteries. 
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\I.    SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Head  Professor  Small. 
First  Steps  in  Sociology. 
Die  Grandzttge  der  Sociolo£^e. 

Associate  Professor  Bemis. 

Questions  of  Labor  and  Social  Reform. 

Questions  of  Monopoly  and  Taxation. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

Charities  and  Corrections. 

The  Family — a  Sociological  Study. 
Assistant  Professor  Starr. 

Natives  Races  of  North  America. 

Early  Man  in  Europe. 

Mexico  and  Mexicans,  Past,  Present,  and  Future. 
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Assistant  Professor  Zeublin. 

The  Elements  of  Sociology. 

Social  Reform  in  Fiction. 
Dr.  Gk>ULD. 

Six  Live  Social  Problems  of  Cities. 

Twenty  Years  of  Social-Economic  Legislation  in 
Europe. 

Industrial  Labor  in  Europe  and  America. 
Mr.  Qentles. 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 
Mr.  Fcloombr. 

Some  Leaders  in  Sociology. 

Utopias. 
Mr.  Raymond. 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement. 

A  Group  of  Social  Philosophers. 
Dr.  Max  West. 

The  New  Philanthropy. 

Social  Aspects  of  Taxation. 
Dr.  Qsrald  West. 

Lectures  on  Man. 

The  Aryans. 
Mr.  Howerth. 

Sociology. 

Some  Social  Experiments. 

Social  Evils  and  Proposed  Remedies. 

Six  Great  Theories  and  Their  Social  Significance. 


yn.    GOMPABATIYB  RELIGION. 
Mr.  Buokley. 
Shinto,  the  Ethnic  Faith  of  Japan. 
The  Science  of  Religion. 


YIIL    THE  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND    LITEBATUBBS. 
Mr.  Walker. 
The  History  and  Institutions  of  Islam. 


XUI.    BOIUNGE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITBRATUBE8. 
AssisTAifT  Professor  Bergeron. 
French  Literature. 
Litt6rature  Fran^aise. 


Mr.  Howland. 

The  Italian  Poets. 

Six  Italian  Prose  Writers. 

Italian  Dramatists. 
Mr.  de  Poyen-Bslliblb. 

L' Evolution  dn  Theatre  en  France. 


XY.   THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LFTEBATUBK. 
Professor  Moulton. 
Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 
The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare. 
Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences. 
Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking. 
Spenser's  Legend  of  Temperance. 
Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. 
Shakespeare's      *<  Tempest,"     with     Companioa 
Studies. 

Associate  Professor  Butler. 

Preliminary  Course  in  English  Literature. 

Some  Studies  in  American  Literature. 
Associate  Professor  MoCLnfTQOK. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature. 

English  Romantic  Poets  from  1780  to  1830. 

Studies  in  Fiction. 

Assistaut  Professor  Tolman. 
Studies  in  English  Poetry. 

Assistant  Professor  Crow. 

Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elisabeth 

George  Meredith. 
Mr.  Clark. 

Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art. 

Dr.  RUBUfKAM. 

Religious  Ideas  in  Tennyson  and  Browning. 

Miss  CHAPUf . 

General  Survey  of  American  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry. 
Mr.  Jones. 

Prophets  of  Modem  Literature. 

Masterpieces  of  George  Eliot. 

Social  Studies  in  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Mr.  FisKE. 

Five  Plajrs  of  Shakespeare. 
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XYI.    BIBLICAL  LITERATURE  IN  ENGLISH. 
Head  Professor  Harpeb. 

The  Stories  of  Genesis. 
Pbofbssob  Moulton. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Literature. 
Pbofessob  EEibsch. 

Religion  in  the  Talmud. 

The  Jewish  Sects. 

Biblical  Literature. 

History  of  Judaism. 
AssooiATs  Professor  Mathews. 

The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine. 
Associate  Professor  Price. 

What  the  Monuments  tell  us  relative  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  Forgotten  Empire  and  the  Old  Testament. 
Dr.  Rent. 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

Hebrew   Prophecy  studied   in   the   Light   of  the 
Prophets  of  the  Assyrian  Period. 

Messianic  Prophecy. 

The  Messianic  Predictions  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets. 
Dr.  Rubiickam. 

Studies  in  Old  Testament  Literature. 

Six  Studies  in  the  Hebrew  Psalter. 

Mb.  Votaw. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus. 

Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Times. 
Christian  Literature  of  the  Second  Century. 


XX.    CHEMISTRY. 


Db.  See. 
General  Astronomy. 


XVIIl.    ASTRONOMY. 


XIX.    PHYSICS. 
AssisTAifT  Pbofessob  Stbatton. 

Sound. 
Asbistaivt  Pbofessob  Coenish. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics. 
Mb.  Bkldiko. 

Elements  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


Mb.  Allen. 
The  Chemistry  of  Foods. 


XXI.    GEOLOGY. 
Pbofessob  Salisbuby. 
Will  offer  no  courses  in  1895. 


XXII.    BIOLOGY. 


Mb.  Cole. 

Plain  Talks  on  the  Bacteria. 
.  Animal  Studies. 


MICROSCOPY. 


Mb.  Mobse. 
The  Microscope  and  its  Uses. 


Db.  Williams. 
Music. 


MUSIC. 


ART. 
Mb.  Fbenoh. 

Painting  and  Sculpture. 
Mb.Taft. 

Ancient  Sculpture. 

Contemporary  French  Art 

Contemporaneous  Art. 
Mb.  Sohbeibeb. 

History  of  Art. 

ChUd  Study. 


SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE. 

Db.  Dahl. 
Social  Studies  in  BjOrnson  and  Ibsen. 
Norwegian  Literature. 
Swedish  and  Danish  Literature. 


RUSSUN  LITERATURE. 

Db.  Houbwioh. 
Studies  in  Russian  Literature. 
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LIST  OF  CENTRES,  WITH  ADDRESS  OF  SECRETARIES. 


CENTRES  IN  OHIOAGO. 

AM  Souls— Mrs.  E.  T.  Leonard,  6600  EUia  av. 
Association— A.  D.  McKay,  342  W.  Monroe  st. 
Centenary— Mr.  A.  E.  Trowbridge,  97  Laflin  st. 
Church  of  the  Redeemer— Hon.  S.  N.  Brooks,  271  War 
ren  av. 


Columbia  School  of  Oratory— Mrs.  Ida  M.  Riley,  24  E. 
Adams  st. 

Cook  County  Normal  School— Col.  Francis  W.  Parker, 

Englewood. 
Drexel— Mr.  E.  C.  Page,  56  Wabash  av. 
Englewood— Mrs.  Kate  L.  Dakin,  6907  Yale  av. 
Garfield  Park— Miss  Adelia  E.  Robinson,  1527  Carroll 

av. 
Hull-House— Miss  Jane  Addams,  335  S.  Halsted  st. 
Irving  Park— Mrs.  Ernest  Pitcher. 
Kenwood— Mr.  Charles  B.  Van  Kirk,  4754  Greenwood 

av. 

Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  (Union  Park  Church)— 
Mrs.  Charles  Warrington  Earle,  535  Washing- 
ton boul. 
Lake  View— Rev.  T.  G.  Milsted,  109  Park  av.,  Lake  View, 
Leavitt  Street.— Miss  Nellie  Dunton,  840  Adams  st. 


Memorial— Mrs.  L.  A.  Crandall,  4443  Berkley  av. 
Newberry    Library— Mr.    George     Leland   Hunter, 

Hotel  Granada,  Ohio  and  Rush  sts. 
Oakland— Mr.  J.  A.  Burhans,  204  Oakwood  BouL 
People's  Institute— Rev.  W.  G.  Clarke,  54  CampbeD 

Park. 
Plymouth— Dr.  C.  E.  Boynton,  Hotel  Everet,  3617-2J 

Lake  av. 
Ravenswood — Mr.  M.  L.  Roberts. 
St.  James— Miss  Minnie  R  Cowan,  2975  Wabash  av. 
St.  Paul's— ^Miss  Sarah  Hanson,  Cottage  Grove  av. 

and  3lBt  st. 
Union  Park— Dr.  R  N.  Foster,  553  Jackson  BouL 
Universi^- Mr.  A.  A.  Ewing,    The    University    of 

Chicago. 
University  Settlement— Miss  Mary  McDoweU,  4655 

Grose  av. 
Wicker  Park — ^Miss  A.  A.  Deering,  23  Ewing  Place. 
Willard  Hall,  The  Temple. 

Windsor  Park— Mr.  Frank  G.  DeGolyer,  105,  75th  st 
Woodlawn— Rev.  W.  R  Wood,  6231  Sheridan  av. 


CENTRES  OUTSIDE  OF  CHIOAOO. 


Allegan  (Mich.)— Miss  Frances  H.  Wilkes. 

Ashland  (Wis.)— Prin.  F.  H.  MUler. 

Aurora  (111.) — Mrs.  Pierce  Burton,  83  West  av. 

Austin  (111.)— Mr.  S.  R.  Smith. 

Benton  Harbor  (Mich.) — Miss  Lucy  Rice. 

Burlington  (Iowa)— Mr.  E.  M.  Nealley. 

Calumet  (Mich.) — Miss  Emma  Wesley. 

Canton  (111.)— Supt.  C.  M.  Bardwell. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio) — Mrs.  Edward  M.  Brown,  Ridgeway 

av.,  Avondale. 
Clinton  (la.)— Supt.  C.  E.  Schlabach. 
Constantine  (Mich.)— Miss  Rose  M.  Cranston. 
Danville  (111.)— Mrs.  J.  W.  Moore. 
Davenport  (la.) — ^Miss  Jennie  Cleaves. 
Detroit  (Mich.)— Mr.  W.  C.  Sprague,  Telephone  Bldg. 
Dowagiac  (Mich.) — Supt.  S.  B.  Laird. 
Downer's  Grove  (111.) — Miss  Gertrude  Gibbs. 
Dubuque  (la.)— Miss  E.  E.  Gehrig,  1036  White  st. 
EarlvUle  (111.)— Mrs.  James  McCredie. 
Evanston  (111. —Mrs.  E.  B.  Harbert. 
Elgin  (lU.)— Miss  Hattie  B.  Kneeland. 
Fayette  (la.)— Mrs.  H.  Sweet. 
Flint  (Mich.)— Miss  Emily  E.  West. 
Freeport  (111.)— Mr.  J.  F.  Shaible. 
Galesburg  (111.)— Pres.  John  H.  Finley. 
Geneseo  (111.)— Mrs.  W.  H.  Foster. 
Geneva  (lU.)— Mr.  H.  H.  Robinson. 
Glencoe  (111.) — Mrs.  Emma  Dupee  Coy. 


Grand  Haven  (Mich.) — Mr.  George  A.  Farr. 

Hannibal  (Mo.)— Mr.  Robert  Elliott 

Hinsdale  (111.)— Miss  Georgia  Blodgett 

Indianapolis  (Ind.),  Plymouth— Miss  Amelia  W.  Plat- 
ter, The  Wyandot. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Public  Schools — Supt.  David  K. 
Goss. 

Ironwood  (Mich.) — Miss  Sarah  Loidse  Magone. 

Ishpeming  (Mich.) — Supt.  O.  R  Hardy. 

Joliet  (111.)— Prin.  W.  J.  Greenwood. 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.;— Mr.  S.  O.  Hartwell. 

La  Fayette  (Ind.)— Miss  Helen  Hand. 

La  Grange  (Ind.)— Mr.  Charles  H.  Taylor. 

La  MoUle  (111.)— Mr.  A.  G.  Gates. 

La  Porte  (Ind.)— Mr.  F.  M.  Plummer. 

Lebanon  (Ind.) — Miss  Mary  Johnson. 

Lincohi  (111.)— Rev.  J.  S.  Wrightnour. 

Ludington  (Mich.)— Mr.  M.  J.  Withington. 

Marquette  (Mich.)— Supt.  A.  E.  Miller. 

Marshal]  (Mich.) — ^Miss  M.  Louise  Obenauer. 

Mason  City  (la.) — Miss  Anna  P.  Adams. 

MendoU  (111.)— Prin.  a  E.  Beede. 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)— Rev.  W.  P.  McKee,  522, 12th  av. 
S.E. 

Moline  (111.) — Mrs.  Margaret  Finley  Barnard. 

Monmouth  (111.) — ^Miss  Mollie  Wallace. 

Mt  Carroll  (III.)— Mrs.  F.  S.  Smith. 

Muskegon  (Mich.)— Mrs.  M.  A.  Keating. 
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Negannee  (Mich.)— Supt.  F.  D.  Davis. 
NUes  (Mich.)— Supt.  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Oak  Park  (111.)— Miss  Virginia  R.  Dodge. 
Osage,  (la.)— Rev.  W.  W.  Gist. 
Ottawa  (lU.)— Mr.  J.  O.  Leslie. 
Owosso  (Mich.)— Mr.  S.  E.  Parkill. 
Palatine  (111.)— Miss  Vashti  Lambert. 
Pekin  (111.)— Miss  S.  Grace  Rider. 
Peoria  (111.)— Miss  Caroline  B.  Bourland. 
PlainweU  (Mich.)— Mrs.  L.  Arnold. 
Pljrmouth  (Ind.) — Mr.  Jacob  Martin. 
Polo  (Ill.)-Mr.  C.  D.  Reed. 
Princeton  (lU.)— Mr.  R.  A.  Metcalf. 
Quincy  (111.)— Mr.  E.  A.  Clarke. 
Riverside  (111.)— Mr.  A.  W.  Barnum. 
Rochelle  (111.)— Mr.  C.  F.  Philbrook. 
Rockford  (111.)— Mrs.  Anna  C.  Vincent. 
Rock  Island  (111.)— Prin.  George  L.  Leslie. 
Rogers  Park  (111.)— Mr.  Frank  Brown. 


Round  Table  (Kankakee,  111.) — ^Mr.  Arthur  Swannell. 

Saginaw  (Mich.)— Prin.  W.  W.  Warner.  4U  S.  JeflPer- 
son  av.  E.^S. 

St.  Charles  (lU.)— Prin.  H.  B.  Wilkinson. 

St.  Joseph  (Mich.)— Supt.  G.  W.  Loomis. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)— Rev.  L.  W.  Sprague,  1630  Mar- 
ket St. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)— Mrs.  E.  G.  Kettring. 

Springfield  (111.)— Supt.  J.  H.  Collins. 

Sterling  (111.)— Mr.  Curtis  Bates. 

Streator  (111.)— Mrs.  Bessie  DeWitt  Beahan. 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  State  Normal  School— Mr.  A.  R 
Charman. 

Tremont  (111.)— Dr.  J.  M.  Cody. 

Washing^n  (la.) — ^Rev.  Arthur  Fowler. 

Waterloo  (la.) — ^Miss  Lydia  Hinman. 

Waukegan  (lU.)— Mrs.  Metta  Smith  Starin. 

Winona  (Minn.)— Mr.  Fred  S.  Bell. 


DISTRICT  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Northern  Illinois  Association— Miss  Flora  Guiteau, 


Cook  County  Association—  Mr.  George  Leland  Hunter, 

Hotel  Granada,  Ohio  and  Rush  sts.  Freeport,  111. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  QUARTER, 


Ashland 

Aurora* 

Benton  Harbor* 

Calumet 

Canton 

Chicago  (All Souls*).... 
Chicago  (Columbia  Soh*l 

of  Oratory) 

Chicago  (Columbia  Sch*l 

of  Oratory) 


Chicago  (Englewood)  — 

Chicago  (Garfield  Park). 

Chicago  (Hull  House) .... 

Chicago  (Lake  View) .... 

Chicago  (LeaTitt  St.) ... . 

Chicago  (Newberry  Lib*y} 

Chicago  (Peoples  Insti'e) 

Chicago  (St.  James') 

Chicago  (Uniyersity)  .... 

Chicago  (TJniyersity)  .... 

Chicago  (Wicker  Park) . . 

Clinton* 

Clinton 

Danville 

Davenport 

Dubuque 

Earlville* 

Evanston. 

Flint* 

Galesburg 

Olencoe 

Grand  Haven 

Hannibal 

Hinsdale 

Indianapolis 

(Plymouth  Church) .... 
(Plymouth  Church) .... 
(Manual  Training  Schl) 
(Public  School) 

Ironwood 

Ishpemlng 

Joliet 

Kankakee 

LaMoille* 

Lebanon* 

Ludington 

Marquette 

Mendota* 

Minneapolis 

(Olivet  Baptist  Church) 
(Hennepin  Avenue) 

Moline 

Muskegon* 

Negannee 

Oak  Park 

Ottawa 

Ottawa 

Owosso* 

Pekin 

Polo* 

Rockf ord 

Rock  Island* 

Saginaw* 

Saginaw 

St.  Joseph* 

San  Francisco 

South  Bend 

Springfield 

Streator 

Winona 


Wis. 

ni. 

Mich. 
Mich. 

ni. 
m. 

111. 

111. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
IIJ. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111. 
111. 

Iowa. 
Iowa. 

111. 
Iowa. 
Iowa. 

111. 

111. 
Mich. 

111. 

111. 
Mich. 

M(». 

lU. 
Inci. 


Mich. 
Mich. 

ni. 

IlL 
111. 

Ind. 

Mich. 

Mich. 
111. 

Minn. 


ni. 

Mich. 
Mich. 

ni. 

111. 

Dl. 
Mich. 

Dl. 

IlL 

111. 

111. 
Mich. 
Mich. 
Mich. 
Cal. 
Ind. 

111. 

HI. 
Minn. 


William  C  Webster. 
Charles  R.  Henderson 

Charles  Zeublin 

William  C.  Webster. 

Frederick  Starr 

Richard  G.  Moulton. 

Richard  G.  Moulton. 

Richard  G.  Moulton. 

Albion  W.  Small 

W.M.R.  French 

J.G.Brooks 

Charles  Zeublin 

Richard  G.  Moulton. 
Richard  G.  Moulton. 
Nathaniel  Butler — 
Richard  G.  Moulton. 
Richard  G.  Moulton. 
Richard  G.  Moulton. 

OlansDahl 

Charles  Zeublin...... 

Nathaniel  Butler.... 

S.  H.Clark 

J.G.Brooks. 

Wm.  D.  McCnintock.. 
Jerome  H.  Raymond 
Richard  G.  Moulton. 
F.  W.  Shepardson. . . . 

W.  M.R.French 

A.W.8mall 

William  C.  Webster. 

A.  J.  Chapin 

Richard  G.  Moulton. 


Charles  Zeublin 

Charles  Zeublin 

Charles  Zeublin 

RoUin  D.Salisbury.. 
William  C.  Webster. . 
William  C.Webster.. 

Nathaniel  Butler 

Nathaniel  Butler — 
Jerome  H.  Raymond 
Nathaniel  Butler... 
William  C.Webster. 
William  C.Webster. 
Jerome  H.  Raymond 


Richard  G.  Moulton. 
Richard  G.  Moulton. 
F.  W.  Shepardson. . . . 

Charles  Zeublin 

William  C.  Webster . . 
Richard  G.  Moulton. 

J.G.Brooks 

Richard  G.  Moulton. 
F.  W.  Shepardson .... 
Nathaniel  Butler — 
Jerome  H.  Raymond 

R.  D.  SaliBbur7 

CharlpB  Zoublin 

F.W.  Shepardson.... 

Charles  Zoublin 

Charles  Zeublin 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones . 

Nathaniel  Butler 

F.  W.  Shepardson  . . . 

J.  G.  Brooks 

Richard  G.  Moulton . 


Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic. 

Charities  and  Corrections 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform . . . 
Makingand  Makers  of  Our  Republic. 

Native  Races  of  North  America 

Literary  Study  of  the  Bible 


Studies  in  Shakespeare^s  Tragedies 

Studies  in  Shakespeare's  Tragedies 

Sociology 

Painting  and  Sculpture 

Modem  Socialism  at  Work 

Social  Reform  in  Fiction 

Studies  in  Shakespeare's  Tragedies 

Studies  in  Shakespeare's  Tragedies 

Studies  in  American  Literature 

Studies  in  Shakespeare's  Tragedies. 

Literary  Study  of  the  Bible 

Literarv  Study  of  the  Bible 

Social  Studies  in  Bi5mson  and  Ibsen 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Studies  in  American  Literature 

Poetry  as  a  Fine  Art 

Great  Attempts  to  Deal  with  the  Soc.  Quest. 

Studies  in  Fiction 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement 

Studies  in  Shakespeare's  Tragedies. 

Amer.  Statesmen  a  Great  Hist.  Movements 

Painting  and  Sculpture 

Sociology 

Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic 

(General  Survey  of  American  Literature. 
Studies  in  Shakespeare's  Tragedies 


A  Century  of  Social  Reform 

A  (^entury  of  Socird  Reform 

Social  Reform  in  Fiction 

Landscape  Geoln^ry 

Makingand  Makcrsof  Our  Republic... 
Ma  k  inland  Makers  of  Our  RepuUic. . . 

Studies  in  American  Literature 

St  u  I  lies  in  American  Literature 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movemmit. 

Studies  in  American  Literature 

Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic. . . 
Making  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic. . . 
Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement. 


Literary  Study  of  the  Bible 

Literanr  Study  of  the  Bible 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

MsUking  and  Makers  of  Our  Republic 

Ancient  Tragedy  for  English  Audiences 

Great  Attempts  to  Deal  with  the  Soc.  Quest. 

Studies  in  Shakespeare's  Tragedies 

Amer.  Statesmen  h  Great  Hist.  Movements 

Studies  in  American  Literature 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Labor  Movement. . 

Landscape  Geology 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Amor.  Statesmen  A  Great  Hist.  Movements 

Social  Reform  in  Fiction 

English  Fiction  and  Social  Reform 

Prophets  of  Modem  Literature 

Studies  in  American  Literature 

Social  Life  in  the  American  Colonies 

Modem  Socialism  at  Work 

Stories  as  a  Mode  of  Thinking 


Mch.  U,  *W 
Nov.  9,*94 
Oct.  16,*94 
Mch.  «,'» 
Feb.  &,*» 
Jan.    6,  *% 

Jan.  22,  *» 


Mch. 
Jan. 
Mch. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1S,'» 
13,  *» 
12, »« 

8, '96 
10, '95 

7,'96 
15. '96 
17, '9i 

8. '95 
13, '95 
24, '96 
15,«95 

8,*94 
28, '9r, 

8, '95 

5/»r. 

7/9f. 
8,  "94 
8, '95 
3, '94 
16,  '9.S 

4,  *9r. 

22,'9f> 
18/9r. 
2/95 


f-sl 


"^^KS. 


Jan.  10,  *9r 
Feb.  21.  '9f»  I 
Feb.  21,  '9r. 
Feb.  18,  '9r.  | 
Mch.  12,  95 
Mch.  7,'9r> 
Mch.  9, '95 
Feb.  14,  '95 
Nov.  22,  '94 
Nov.  22,  '94 
Feb.  1, '95 
Mch.  9,'9r> 
Dec.    7, '9i 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Mch. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Mch. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


uo 

84 


68 

544 

65 


18,  '9r. 
18,^1 

7,  '9r.  I 
16,  '94 

8,  '9f>  I 
4.  '95  I 
8,  '95 

14, '%  ! 
29,  'IM 
11,  '!':>  I 

11,  -^  I 

15.  '*15 

20.'^ 

16.  \*\ 
29,  '^15 

17.  '94 

12.  '95 
8,  '95 
7.  "\^i 
4,  '95 

19.  '9-. 


as 

300 

22 
309 

161 

161 

00 

10 

250 
66 

BO 

65 

UO 
125 
65 
130 


200 

188 
380 
190 
168 


145 

175 
130 
125 
252 
175 
210 

2S0 
191 
125 
75 
151 


Ill 


190 


9S 

408 


65 
147 


UO 
100 

25 
19 


125 

m 

318 
160 


175 
139 
IS 
168 
175 
210 


100 
SO 


*  Continued  from  Autumn  Quarter. 

t  Blank  spaces  indicate  that  no  report  has  been  received  from  the  centre. 
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SUMMAJimS. 

Number  of  Centres  active  during  the  Winter  Qnarter 57 

Number  of  courses  in  progress  during  the  Winter  Qnarter 66 

Nnmber  of  ooorses  continued  from  the  Autumn  Qnarter li 

Number  of  courses  given  wholly  within  the  Winter  Quarter 52 

Number  of  Centres  giving  52  Courses  during  Uie  Winter  Quarter 44 

Number  of  lecturers  engaged 17 

NUMBER  OF  COURSES  BY  STATES. 

California 1 

Illinois— 

In  Chicago 14 

Outside  of  Chicago 22  96 

Indiana 6 

Iowa 4 

Michigan 14 

Minnesota 3 

Missouri 1 

Wisconsin 1 

Total 66 

NUMBER  OF  COURSES  BY  DEPARTMENTS, 

English  Language  and  Literature 21 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 18 

History 13 

Biblical  Literature  in  English 5 

Political  Economy 4 

Geology  2 

Art \ 2 

Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literatures 1 

Total 66 

ATTENDANCE—EsHmated. 

Average  attendance  a t  each  lecture 187 ' 

Average  attendance  at  each  review-class 157 

Total  attendance  (66  courses) 12,843 

Total  attendance  (52  courses) 9,724  • 

*  Attendance  at  lectures  given  wholly  within  the  Winter  Quarter. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


THE  CLASS-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 

Jbbome  H.  Raymond,  Secretary. 

WINTER  QUASTEB,  1895. 


Location. 

SUBJSCT. 

Instkuotob. 

EntOLL- 

MBHT. 

Burr  School.                               .      .             «... 

Civil  GoTernment  in  the  United  States 

The  Kngligh  Ro»n«p*"-ic  Po«t*» 

Addison  Blakely 

William  E.  Henry 

Frank  .X.  Miller          

8 

Burr  School.     .,        

6 

OhicuKo  AthoDCBtiin. 

Higtorical  Development  of  Boman  Satire .. . . 
The  Evolution  of  the  North  Amer.  Continent. 
AdvAnc<^<^  German 

9 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury 

Camillo  von  Klenze 

James  F.  Baldwin 

Paul  B.  de  Compigny . . . 

James  F.  Baldwin 

Hobert  F.  Hoiie 

freorue  Mulflnger 

Claire  \.  Orr        

30 

ChicaK*^  AtheDCBuni.                      . .               ........ 

s 

Chicago  Preparatory  School 

Nineteenth  Century  History 

10 

(7hicaifO  Preparatory  School 

Advanced  French. ' .            '. .              

5 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall        

N  ineteenth  Century  History 

7 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall                              ..               

Political  £oonomy.'        . . . .'   

6 

Cobb  Lecture  Hail          

Elementary  German 

4 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall                                        

CaBsar .     . '              

5 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall          

Greek  for  Bennnprs 

William  C.  Sayrs 

Rollin  D.  Salisbury 

Henry  L.  Clarke 

Howard  N .  Ogdcn 

Ira  W.  Howerth 

t'liarles  F.  Kent 

4 

Cook  County  Normal  School 

(ieoffraphic  Geology 

275 

Dearborn  Seminary     .             

Plant  Evolution  

5 

Dexter  Building                                    

F.mrltnh  rnnaHt:nHnn«1  Hiaf^rv                     

2 

First  (^umberl  and  Prosby terian  Church 

Political  E^nomy 

10 

First  Presbyterian  (church        .... 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  Historv .                .... 

75 

Fourth  Prosoyterian  Church 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  History 

Charles  F.  Kent 

I'laire  A.  Orr               .... 

a 

H a Isted  Street.  No.  1013 

CaBsar 

8 

Harvard  School 

EHectricity  and  If  a^etism 

Newland  F.  Smith 

Charle-9  F.  Kent.        

2 

Normal,  111           

Outlines  of  Hebtrew  Historv .  .. 

60 

Self  Educational  Club 

CivU  Government  in  the  United  States 

Elementary  French 

Newman  Miller. 

8 

South  Evanston 

Paul  B.  de  Compigny.. . 
Charles  F.  Kent. 

6 

University  Congregational  Church 

Talparaiso,  Indf 

Outlines  of  Hebrew  History 

Political  Eioonomy 

O 

Ira  W.  Howerth 

George  Mead 

28 

Warren  Avenue,  204 

Logic 

8 

Western  Union  Building 

Soud  Geometry 

Herbert  E.  Cobb .^ 

Robert  M.  Lovett ^ 

(^laire  A.  Orr 

8 

W^es tern  Union  Building 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition 

3 

Western  Union  Building 

CyflBsar 

S 

Wostem  Union  Building         

Enelish  History 

William  RuUkoetter.. .. 

4 

Total 

Total  Number  Classes. . 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CLASSES  BY  DEPARTMENTS, 


Dbpabtment 


Geology 

Biblicaii  Literature. 
Political  Economy. . . 

Latin 

History , 

Political  Science 

French , 


No.  Classes 

Eneollkbnt 

2 

906 

4 

220 

3 

42 

4 

27 

3 

21 

3 

18 

2 

11 

Dbpabtment 


German 

English 

Philosophy. . . . 
Mathematics  . 

Botany 

Greek 

Physics 


No.  Classes 


ENBOIiLMXHT 


Average  Number  i>er  Class 

Total  Number  Instructors  Engaged. 


23 
21 
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THE  CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY  DEPARTMENT. 


Oliver  J.  Thatohsb,  Secretary, 


ACADEMY  AND  ACADEMIC  COURSES. 


'Same  of  Coubsb. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Pol.  Economy. 

Rhetoric. 

Eng.  Literature. 

Shakespeare. 
Tenn  json  and 

Browning. 
Hbt.of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 
Hist,  of  the  U.S. 
Greek. 
French. 
German. 


ikstbugtob 
akdBbadbb. 

Miss  Pellett. 
Asst.  Prof.  Hoover. 
Mr.  Hoxie. 
Mr.  Loyett. 
,  Assoc.  Prof. 
McClintock. 


No.  OF 

Studbnts. 

22 

18 

6 

13 


No.  OF  Bbcita- 
tionPafebs 

DUBINO 
QUABTBB. 

129 

74 
25 


Mr.  Triggs. 
Assoc.  Prof. 
Thatcher. 
Dr.  Shepardson. 

Dr.  Bronson. 

Mr.  Neff. 

Mr.  Spillman. 

MissRobson 


13 
6 


5 
6 

1 
2 
2 
2 


62 
12 

20 

34 
19 
20 
13 


o 

Q 


Psychology. 

Logic. 

Latin, 


UNIVERSITY 

1 

a 

Assoc.  Prof. 

Strong. 
Assoc.  Prof. 

Tufts. 
Asst.  Prof. 

Miller. 


Livy. 

Horace.  " 

Latin  Comp'sit'n. " 

Bib  Jjitin  Eng. 

Semitic 

Languages.   — — 
Arabic.  Prof.  Sanders. 

N.  T.  Greek.     

Assyrian.        Mr.  Berry. 


COLLEGES. 

i 

Mr.  Sisson. 

Assoc.  Prof. 
Tufts. 

Mr.  Woodruff. 

Dr.  Crandall. 
Prof.  Sanders. 
Mr.  Votaw. 
Mr.  Berry. 


o 


1 

2 

4 

29 

159 

3 

44 

1 


4 

62 
24 
44 

320 

11 

139 


SUBJBOT. 

Philosophy. 
American  History. 
Social  Science. 
Gtoology. 
Mathematics. 


GRADUATE  AND  DIVINITY  COURSES. 

IirSTBVCTOB.  NUICBEB  OF 

Studbnts 

Assoc.  Prof.  Tufts.  3 
Dr.  Shepardson.  1 

Assoc.  Prof .  Henderson.  3 

Head  Prof.  Chamberlin.  1 
Dr.  Boyd.  1 


SuBnoT. 

Studbkts 

Mathematics. 

Asst.  Prof.  Hoover.         6 

Greek. 

Prof.  Shorey.                   1 

German. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Cutting.       2 

Sanskrit. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Buck.           1 

Early  English. 

Asst.  Prof.  Blackburn.    2 
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Ci)e  fanibetsits  Eittats  anti  EittatUs. 


During  the  Winter  Quarter  there  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  of  the  Univereity  a  total  number  of 
5683  new  books  from  the  following  sourcee : 

Books  added  bypurehcue,  4901  vols. 
Distributed  as  follows : 

General  library,  104  vols.;  Philosophy,  356  vols.; 
Political  Economy,  94  vols.;  Sociology,  129  yols.; 
Anthropology,  96  vols.;  Comparative  Religions, 
2  vols.;  Semitics,  67  vols.;  New  Testament,  4  vols.; 
Greek,  101  vols.;  Latin,  76  vols.;  Romance,  122 
vols.;  German,  2039  vols.;  English,  369  vols.; 
Mathematics,  71  vols.;  Physics,  13  vols.;  Chem- 
istry, 309  vols.;  Geology,  160  vols.;  Biology,  2  vols.; 
Zoology,  8  vols.;  Paleontology,  9  vols.;  Botany,  4 
vols.;  Physiology,  2  vols.;  Systematic  Theology, 
9  vols.;  Homiletics,  10  vols.;  Church  History,  73 
vols.;  Political  Science,  41  vols.;  History,  86  vols.; 
Astronomy,  20  vols.;  Classical  Archsdology,  2  vols.; 
Latin  and  Greek,  8  vols.;  Morgan  Park  Academy, 
30  vols.;  Egyptology,  79  vols.;  Anatomy,  1  vol.; 
Comparative  Philology,  416  vols. 


Books  added  by  gift,  746  vols. 

Distributed  as  follows : 

General  Library,  260  vols.;  PoliticAl  Economy,  14 
vols.;  Comparative  Religions,  3  vols.;  Geology,  1 
vol.;  Semitics,  5  vols.;  English,  6  vols.;  ffistory,  5 
vols.;  Astronomy,  4  vols.;  Anthropology,  8  vols^ 
Philosophy,  2  vols.;  Neurologyrl  vol.;  Mathematicfl, 
4  vols.;  New  Testament,  4  vols.;  Political  Sdenoe, 
362  vols.;  Classical  Archasology,  3  vols.;  Sociology^ 
60  vols.;  Latin,  3  vols. 
Books  added  by  exchange  for  University  PvbUcaHons, 
36  vols. 

Distributed  as  follows : 

Journal  of  Geology,  2  vols.;  Biblical  World,  34  vob. 
Library  Correspondence, 

Total  number  of  postoffice  letters  sent  from  the 
Librarian's  office,  337  letters ;  52  postal  cards. 

Letters  soliciting  books  for  review,  exchanges  wi^ 
University  Publications  and  general  business,  as 
follows:  Foreign,  20;  United  States,  317;  Gift 
Notices,  746;  Fine  notices,  218. 

Money  collected  on  Library  fines  for  the  Qoaitsr, 
$46.00. 
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CHARLES  W.  CHASE,  Director. 


THE   PUBLISHIirG  DEPARTMENT. 


PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  FROM  THE   UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

JANUARY-MARCH,  1895. 
A. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.        Vol.  I.,  No.  1,  January,  1895 ;  pp.  1-100. 


Quarterly.    Svo.    13.00  per  volume.    13.50  for  foreign 
countries.    Single  numbers,  75  cents. 

Number  iisaed,  1000;  niimber  of  sabMiiben,  307 ;  additione 
dnrinff  quarter,  19. 

Vol.  III.,  No.  2,  March,  1895 ;  pp.  145-250. 

QuantUp  of  Mtmey  and  Price;  1861^1892,  by  S.  McLean  Hardy. 
— BeUUion  of  Sociology  to  Bconomicst  by  Albion  W.  Small.— Pud- 
lie  Ownenhip  of  Mineral  Lands  in  the  United  StaUtt  by  Geoxse 
O.  yirtae— Credit  Inttrumente  in  Retail  Trade,  by  David  Klnley. 
— NoTBS.— Book  Rsnsws. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Eight  numbers  yearly.    8vo.    13.00  per  volume.    93J50 
for  foreign  countries.    Single  numbers,  50  cents. 
Number  israed,  750;  number  of  subecribers,  856;'  additione 
dnrinff  quarter.  33. 

Vol.  III.,  No.  1,  January-February.  1895;  pp.  1-119. 

The  Baeic  Maeeive  Rocks  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region  (IV.), 
by  W.  S.  Bayley.—^  Petrographieal  Sketch  ofJEgina  and  Meiha' 
na  (II.),  by  Henry  8.  Washin«rton.— LaJlw  Basins  Created  by 
Wind  Brosion,  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.— Oi»  Cliwton  ConglomercUes 
and  Wave  Marks  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  by  Aug.  F.  Foerste.— 
aiacial  Studies  in  Greenland  (III.),  by  T.  C.  Ghamberlin.— 
Btitdixs  fob  Studsntb  :  Agencies  which  Transport  Materials 
on  the  Earth's  Surface,  RoUin  D.  BaliBbury.— Editobials.— Pub- 

lOOATIOirS.—NOTBS. 

Vol.  III.,  No.  2,  February-March.  1895;  pp.  121-240. 

Sedimentary  Mecuurement  of  Cretaceous  Time,  by  G.  K. 
Gilbert.— I7«e  of  the  Aneroid  Barometer  in  Geological  Survey- 
in^*  by  C.  W.  Rolfe.— -4  Petrographieal  Sketch  of  JEgina  and 
Methana  (III.),  by  Henry  S.  Washington.— On  Clinton  Conglom- 
eraies  and  Wave  Marks  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky  (concluded),  by 
Aoff.  F.  YiMTste^Qlacial Studies  in  Greenland  (lY.).  by  T.  C. 
Cbamberlin.—EDiTOBiALfl.— Publications. 

THE  ASTROPHYSICAL  JOURNAL. 
Ten  numbers  yearly.    8vo.    $4.00  per  volume.    $4.50 
for  foreign  countries.    Single  numbers,  50  cents. 
Number  iflflued,  850;  number  of  subecribers,  343;  additioni 
during  quarter.  76. 


On  the  Conditions  which  Affect  the  Spectro-Photography  of  the 
Sun,  by  A.  A.  Uieheison.— Photographs  of  the  Milky  Way,  by  £. 
E.  Barnard.— 7%«  Arc-Spectra  of  the  Elements  (/.),  Boron  and 
Beryllium,  by  H.  A.  Rowland  and  R.  TatnalL— On  Some  Attempts 
to  Photograph  the  Solar  Corona  Without  an  Eclipse,  made  at 
the  Mount  Etna  Observatory,  by  A.  Bicob.— Discovery  of  Variable 
Stars  from  their  Photographic  Spectra,  by  E..C.  Piokerins.— Pr«- 
liminary  Table  qf  Solar  Spectrum  Wqve4engths  (I.),  by  H.A. 
Rowland. — Observations  of  Mars  made  in  May  and  June,  ISM, 
withthe  Melboums  Great  Telesetpe,  by  R.  L.  J.  EUeiy.- iSecent 
Changes  in  the  Spectrum  of  Nona  Auriges,  by  W.  W.  Campbell.— 
The  Modem  ^peetrosoope  (X.),  Oemsrol  CcmsUerations  Respect^ 
ing  the  Design  of  Ajstromowdeml  flpmeiroscopes,  fav-  F.  L.  O.  Wade- 
worth.— MnOB  COMTBIBCTKna  AMD  NOTBILi— SBVIBWS.— Bb- 
CBHT  PUBLICATroVS. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  2,  February,  1895,  pp.  101-192. 

On  a  Lens  for  Adapting  a  VisuaUy  Corrected  Refracting 
Telescope  to  Photographic  Observations  with  the  Spectroscope,  by 
James  E.  KoeieT.— Schmidt's  Theory  of  the  Sun,  by  E.  J.  Wil- 
esynski.- ^  Cloud4ike  Spot  on  the  Terminator  of  Mars,  by  A.  E. 
Douglaas.— Preliminary  Table  of  Solar  Spectrum  Wave-4engths 
(II),  by  H.  A.  Rowland.— PAotoi^rapfcie  Observations  of  Eclipses 
and  Jupiter's  Satellites,  by  Willard  P.  Gerrisb.— The  ^rc-^9ec- 
tra  of  the  Elements  (//.),  Germanium,  by  H.  A.  Rowland  and 
R.  R.  Tatnall.— Cdmpari«on  of  Photometric  Magnitudes  qf  the 
Stars,  by  Edward  C.  FickeTing.-'The  Spectrum  of  <  Cephei,  by  A. 
Btiopolsky.— MiNOB  Comtbibutioms  akd  Notbs.- Rbvibws.- 
Rbcbnt  Publications. 

Vol.  I.,  No.,  3,  March,  1895,  pp.  193-272. 

Note  on  the  Atmospheric  Bands  in  the  Spectrum  of  Mars,  by 
William  B.ugginB.^ReCent  Researches  on  the  Spectra  of  the 
Planets,  by  H.  C.  Vogel.— A>Iar  Observations  made  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  of  the  Roman  College  in  1894,  by  P.  Taochini.— On  a 
Very  Large  Protuberance  Observed  December  24,  1894,  by  J. 
F^yi.— On  the  Distribution  qfthe  Stars  and  the  Distance  cf  the 
Milky  Way  in  Aquila  and  Cygnus,  by  C.  Eaeton.— Preliminary 
Table  of  Solar  Spectrum  Wave-lengths  (III.),by  H.A.  Rowland.— 
The  Modem  Spectroscope,  XI,  Some  New  Designs  of  Combined 
Grating  and  Prismatic  Spectroscopes  of  the  Fixed^arm  Type, 
and  a  New  Form  of  Objective  Prism,  by  P.  L.  O.  Wadiworth.- 

MnfOB  0>MTBIBUTIONfl  AMD  NOTB8.— RBVIBWS.— RBCBNT  PcBLI- 
CATIOM8. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


THE  BIBLICAL  WORLD. 

Monthly.    8vo.    $2.00    i>er   year.    Foreign  countries 
$2.50.    Single  numbers  20  cents. 

Number  Isvned,  2500;  nomber  of  sulMeriben,  1817 ;  additloiis 
during  quarter,  101. 

Vol.  Vn  No.  1,  January,  1895 ;  pp.  1-80. 

Editobials.— 2%e  Teaching  of  Jemu  (/.) :  The  Religioui  Idea* 
cf  the  JetM  in  the  Time  qf  Jeeui,  by  Bar.  Professor  George  B. 
Sterens,  Ph.D.,  "DD.^The  Drama  in  Semitic  Literature^  by  Rer. 
Professor  Donean  B.  MaoDonald.— The  Originality  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse (I.),  by  Professor  (George  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.^8TUDiB8  nr 
Palbstimian  Gboobapht,  YI.:  The  Jordan  Valley  and  the 
Perea^  by  ReT.  Professor  J.  8.  Biggs.— CoMPABATiyB-RBLiaioM 
Notes  :  Notee  on  Owrrewt  Anthropological  Liter<Uuret  by  Fred- 
erick Starr.— Stmopsbb  aw  Impobtamt  Abticlbs.— Ths  Ameb- 
icAN  Institutb  of  Saobed  Litbbatubb.— Wobk  and  Wobkbbs. 
—Book  Bbvibwb.— Cvbbbnt  Litbbatubb. 

Vol.  v.,  No.  2,  February,  1805 ;  pp.  81-160. 

Editobial8.~T^  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
Affected  hy  Modem  Scholarship^  by  Rer.  Professor  Charles  Rnfus 
Brown,  J>,T>,-^The  Teaching  of  Jesus  (IL)  :  The  Methods  of  His 
Teachings,  by  Rer.  Professor  George  B.  Sterens,  Ph.D.,  D.D.— 
The  Originality  of  the  Apocalypse  (II.),  by  Ber.  Professor  George 
H.  Gilbert,  Ph  J>.--Expi«obatiom  and  Discovbbt  :  The  PhiMogi- 
cal  Congress  at  PhiUuielphia,  by  Professor  L.  W.  Batten.— Gom- 
pabativb-Rblioion  Notes  :  The  Parliament  of  Religions  and 
the  BarrovDS  Lectureihip.— Stmopsbs  of  Impobtakt  Abticlbs.- 

NOTBS  AMD    OfINIONB.— WOBK   AND  WOBKBBS.- THB  AMBBICAH 


iNSTTrUTB  OF  SaOBBD  LiTBBATUBB.— BoOX  BBVIBW8.-d7BBlIT 

Litbbatubb. 

Vol.  v.,  No.  3,  March,  1895 ;  pp.  161-240. 

Editobials.- Tfc«orie«  i^InapiratUm^  by  Rer.  M.  A.  WiUooo; 
D.D.— ^n  Introduction  to  the  Qwran  (translated  from  the  Qa- 
man  of  Dr. Gnstav  Weil),  by  Professor  F.  K.  Sanders,  PhJ).,  sad 
H.  W.  Donning.— T%«  Teaching  of  Jesus  (III.) :  His  Teadnttg 
Concerning  Ood,  by  Rer.  Professor  George  B.  Sterens,  PhJ)^ 
D.D.— Ifodem  Theosophy  in  its  Relation  to  Hinduism  and  Bud- 
dhism (L),  by  Mervrin-Marie  Snell.— Biblb  Study  nr  Collbm: 
Tale  University f  by  Professor  F.  K.  Sanders,  PluD.— STNOpnsor 
Impobtamt  Abticlbs.- Notes  and  OponoNS.- The  Ambbtcjk 
Institute  of  Sacbed  Litbbatubb.— Wobk  and  Wobbbbs.- 
Boox  Rbyiews.—Oubbbmt  Litbbatubb. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  WORLD, 

Quarterly.  8yo.  $1.00  i>er  year,  postage  prepaid.  Single 
numbers,  25  cents. 

Nnmber  issued,  600;  nmnberof  snbaeribers,  120;  additioiii 
daring  quarter,  5. 

Vol.  IV..  No.  3,  January,  1895 ;  pp.  119-182. 

Editobials.— ^  Don  Quixote  of  Culture,  by  Charles  ZeabUs. 
—University  Extension  and  the  Stereopticon,  by  Howard  B. 
Grose.— IZniversi^  Extension  and  Universiiy  Degrees,  by  Nt- 
thaniei  Butler.- Potricfc  Oeddes  and  His  Univertity  HaU." 
University^  Extension  and  Local  CM)S.—Work  of  the  Autumn 
Qtiarter  of  1894  in  the  University  Extension  Division  of  the  OW- 
versity  of9hicago,  by  F.  W.  Shepardson  and  B.  N.  Miller.— T&i 

WOBK  AMIkTHB  WOBXBBS.— SpBCIAL  ABTICLBS. 


B. 

The  Science  of  Finance,  an  authorized  translation  of 
Qustav  Cohn's  Finanzwisaenschaft,  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Veblkn.  Number  I  of  the  EiConomic  Studies  of 
The  University  of  Chicago.  Large  8vo.,  cloth,  pp. 
xu-l-800,  price  13.50  net 


Notes  on  Mexican  Archceology,  by  Fbbderick  Stabb. 

8yo.,  paper,  pp.  16  with  illustrations  and  four 

large  plates,  price  95  cents  net. 
PJiaUicism  in  Japan,  by  Edmund  Buckuet.    SvOn 

paper,  pp.  34  with  frontispiece,  price  50  cents  net 


THE   BOOK,    PURCHASE,    AND   SALE   DEPARTMENT. 
QUAItTERLT  REPORT,   ENDING  MARCH  SO,  1895. 


L  Books  purchased  for  the  University,  classified  ac- 
cording to  departments : 
PhUoeophy,  $880.54;  Pedagogy,  17.44;  Political  Economy, 
$99.58;  PoUtical  Science,  $168.19;  History,  $217.27;  Classical 
Arohieology,  $252.12;  Sociology,  $216.37;  Anthropology,  $14.86; 
Comparative  Religion,  $17.87 ;  Semitios,  $176.58 ;  Biblical  Litera- 
ture (New  Testament).  $15.26;  Sanskrit  and ComparatiTS Philol- 
ogy, $80.06;  GreeJc,  $280.74;  Latin,  $846U» ;  Romance,  $58.80;  Qeiw 
man,  $22.09;  English,  $86.80;  Mathematics,  $201.39;  Astronomy, 
$5.15;  Physics,  $39 J5;  Chemistry,  $85X)6;  Geology,  $1068.20;  Bio- 
logical Departments,  $3.26;  Zoology,  $88.76 ;  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology, $87.45 ;  Physiology,  $22.86;  Paksontology,  $78.61;  Botany, 
$26.52 ;  Physical  Culture,  $3.25 ;  Diyinity  School,  $2.00 ;  Systematic 
Theology,  $10JM);  Church  History,  $155.62;  Homiletics,  $U.64; 
UniTsrsity  Extension  Loan  Library,  $97.24;  General  Library, 
$42.75 ;  Neurology,  $82.18 ;  Morgan  Park  Academy,  $246.33.  Total, 
$4675.38. 


2.  Api>aratus  purchased,  classified  according  to  depart- 
ments: 
PhUosophy,  $24.19;  Classical  Archeology,  $14UX);  AstmoooTi 
$61.60;  Physios,  $1602.67;  Chemistry,  $4JS2;  Chemistry  (Kflot 
Fund),  $1763^7 ;  Geology,  $1427.41 ;  Biological  Departments  (store 
account) ,  $143.16 ;  Zoology,  $1306.64 ;  Anatomy  and  Histology.  $L90 : 
Physiology,  $163.30;  Neurology,  $21.76;  Paleontology,  $f7.45; 
Botany,  $546.65 ;  Morgan  Park  Academy,  $19.10.    Total.  $714601 

Supplies  purchased  and  classified  according  to  3. 
a)  Departments: 

PhUosophy,  $6.61;  PoUtical  Economy,  $6.83;  PoUtioal  Soi- 
ence,  $U.74,-  History,  $0.21;  Classical  Archaoiogy,  $4.52;  Sotsu^ 
ogy,  $1.19;  Comparative  BeUgion,  $0.38;  Semitics.  $6.05 ;  Qieek. 
$4.70;  Latin,  $26.58;  Romance,  $0.75;  German,  $3.26 ;  EngUsh,$aSS: 
Mathematics,  $7.!S;  Astronomy,  $7.75;  Physics,  $27.74;  Cbeoiis- 
try,    $30.32;  Geology,    $22.85;  Biological  Departments,  ISJl: 
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Zofllogy,  $18^;  Anatomy  and  Hifitoloffy,  15.43;   PhysiologTt  4.  Books  and  Stationery  purchased  for  the  Bookstore, 
$36.96;  Nenrology,  |5X)0;  Paleontology,  ^.58;  Botany,  $20.91;  ft5853^ 

PhyBical  Cultnpe,  $OiW;  Divinity  School,  $U.06;  Morgan  Park  r    «     i   *       j  a*  *.  u  ..i.  i.  xi.     «     ,  _x 

Academy.  $2.96.  Total.  $274.32.  ^-  ^^^*"  ^^  Stationery  sold  through  the  Bookstore, 

$5,125.16. 

PredLt'.,'^^;  Dean's,  $33.26;  Secretary.,  $123.86;  Eegia-  ^'  ^^^^  'or  quarter  for  salaries  :  manager   book- 
trar'8,  $17.61;  Examiner*!,  $150.14;  Recorder's,  $4.16 ;  UniTeruty  keeper,  stenographer,  and  clerks  —  Total  for  the 

£zten8ion,$4i6X)0.  Total,  $779.82.  department,  91,400.99. 
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REPORT  FOR  WnrTER  QUARTER,  1895. 

DE8  MOINES  COLLEGE, 
(DES  MOINES,  IOWA) 
HsBBKRT  Lee  Ststson,  Prendent. 
List  of  InstruetorSf  with  Number  and  Character  of     Dtpartmentz 
Courses: 

Blakslee,  T.  M.  IDM  (Analytic  Geometry),  IM 
(Plane  Geometry),  IDM  (Deecriptive  Geometry), 
IDM  (CoUege  Algebra). 

Colvin,  W.  E.    IDM  (Academic  Algebra). 

Goodell,  F.  E.  IM  (Qualitative  Analysis),  IM  (Gen- 
eral Chemistry),  IM  (EUementary  Physics). 

Goodrich,  H.  L.  2M  (English),  IM  (Elementary 
Rhetoric). 

Harris,  F.  E.  IM  (Herodotus),  2MM  (Xenophon's 
^noftcwM),  IM  (Cicero's  Orations),  IM  (Viigil). 

Martin,  A.  D.    IDM  (Arithmetic). 

Price,  A.  B.  IDM  (Livy),  IDM  (Caesar),  IDM 
(Cicero's  Orations). 

Stetson,  H.  L.  IDM  (History  of  PhUosophy),  IDM 
(Sociology),  IDM  (Plato's  Protagoras),  2M  (Me- 
diaeval History),  IM  (History  of  England),  IM 
(Apologetics),  IM  (History  of  Greece). 

Stephenson,  J.  P.  IDM  (Advanced  Rhetoric)p.DM 
and  IMM  (Rhetoric),  IM  (EUementary  Rhetoric). 

Stephenson,  F.  T.  IDM  and  IM  (English  Litera- 
ture), IM  (Schiller's  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans), 

Schoemaker,  D .  M .    IDM,  IM,  4DM  (German). 

St  Clair,  W.  C.    IDM  (English). 


No.  OF  CouBSEs.  Studbntb. 

PhUosophy:    6(DM,2DM).  14 

Latin:    6  (3DM).  52 

Greek :    6  (DMM,  2DM).  30 

Math.:    10(2M,4DM).  H 

History:    4  (4M).  47 

English:   13  (4DM,  4M,  IMM).  136 
6  weekly  Rhetorical  CUaeee.     100 

German:    6(2DM,2M).  47 

Chemistry:    2  (IMM,  IM).  10 

Physics:    1  (M).  4 


States  and  countries  from  which  students  ha^e 
come: 

Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Mon- 
tana, Michigan,  Sweden. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  during  Winter  Quarter,  106. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  5. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving : 
Temporarily,  9. 
Permanently,  10. 


MORGAN  PARK  ACADEMY, 

(MORGAN  PARK) 
Geoboe  Noble  Carman,  Dean, 


List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses : 

Borgess,  L  B.  IDM  (Cicero),  IDM  (Nepos),  l^^MM 
(Beg.  Latin). 

Cornish,  R.  H.  IDM  (Physics),  IDM  (Chemistry), 
IM  (Physiography),  IM  (Botany). 

Bronson,  F.  M.  IMM  (Xenophon),  IDM  (Beg. 
Greek),  IM  (Adv.  Greek  Composition),  IM 
(Homer). 


104 


Caldwell,  E.  L.  IDM.  (Rev.  Geometry),  IDM 
(Plane  Geometry),  IDM  (Algebra). 

Robertson,  L.  IDM  (Beginning  German,  B),  IDM 
(Intermediate  German),  IDM  (Beginning  Ger- 
man, A). 

Chase,  W.  J.  IDM  (Modern  History).  1  DM  (Ro^ 
man  History),  IM  (United  States  History),  IM 
(English  Grammar). 

Wightman,  A.  R.  IDM  (Caasar),  i.^MM  (Beg. 
Latin),  IDM  (Virgil),  IM  (VirgU). 
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Hicks,  M.  IDM  (English  Composition),  IDM  (Arith- 
metic). 

Cannan,  G.  N.    K^^M  (Milton),  K^^M  (Longfellow, 
>iDM  (Scott). 
DepartmenU : 

No.  OF  COUBSBS. 

History:    5  (2DM,  IM). 
Greek:    6  (IDM,  IMM,  2M). 
Latin:    13  (4DM,  2MM,  IM). 
German:    6(3DM). 
English:    6  (3>^DMM,  IDM). 
Mathematics :    8  (4DM). 
Science:    6  (2DM,  2M). 


SruDsiras. 

56 

35 
109 

52 
113 

77 

35 


States  and  Countries  from  which  Students  have 
eome : 
Alabama,  1;  Arkansas,  1 ;  California,  3;  Canada, 


2 :  Connecticut,  1 ;  Illinois,  89 ;  Indiana,  4 ;  Iowa, 
7;  Michigan,  1;  Mississippi,  2;  Missouri,  3; 
Montana,  1 ;  Nebraska,  3 ;  New  York,  2 ;  Ohio,  7; 
Pennsylvania,  1 ;  South  Dakota,  2 ;  Tennessee,  1 ; 
Texas,  3;  Virginia,  1;  Wisconsin,  6;  Hawaiian 
Islands,  1. 

Number  of  Sttuients: 

Enrolled  during  Winter  Quarter,  142. 
Discontinuing  at  end  of  Winter  Quarter,  19. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  4. 
Attendance  for  Current  Quarter,  134. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving: 

Temporarily,  7.    Permanently,  7. 
Changing  School,  1.    Entering  College,  4. 


THE  HARVARD  SCHOOL. 

(CHICAGO) 
John  J.  Sohobinqbb,  Dean, 


List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
"-  Courses: 

Ford,  W.  H.  IM  (English),  IDMM  (Beginners' 
Greek),  IDMM  (Beg.  Latin),  IDM  (VirgU),  1 
DM  (Algebra),  IM  (United  States  History). 

Grant,  J.  C.  IDMM  (Beg.  Latin),  IDMM  (Cassar), 
IDM  (CsBsar). 

Heinrichs,  Miss  C.  L.  2DM  (Ist  year  German),  IDM 
(2d  year  German). 

Leland,  S.  IDM  (English),  IDM  (Xenophon's 
Anabasis),  IDM  (Homer),  1  DM  (Greek  History), 
IDM  (Virgil),  IDM  (Cicero,  Ovid). 

Liebard,  L.    IDM  (Beg.  French),  IDM  (2d 
French),  IDM  (3d  year  French). 

Lyon,  E.  P.     2DM  (Elementary    Science), 
(Physics),  IM  (Botany). 

Page,  Miss  Helen  F.     2DM    (Arithmetic), 
(English),  2DM  (Geography). 

Schobinger,  J.  J.  2DM  (Plane  Geometry),  IDM 
(Algebra). 

Spalding,  Miss  M.  D.  2DM  (English),  IM  (Solid 
Geometry),  IDM  (Plane  Geometry),  IM  (Trigo- 
nometry), IM  (History  of  England),  IM  (History 
of  United  States). 


year 


IDM 


2DM 


Departments: 

No.  OP  Courses. 

Studsxtts 

History:    5  (2DM,  IM). 

30 

Greek:    8(1DMM,2DM). 

24 

Latm:    18  (3DMM,  3DM). 

70 

French:    6  (3DM). 

23 

German :    6  (3DM). 

24 

English:    7(3DM,1M). 

88 

Math.:    10(4DM,2M). 

88 

Science:    7(3DM,1M). 

36 

States  from  which  Students  have  come, 

Illinois,  76;  Iowa,  1;  Indiana,  3;  Michigan,  1. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Autumn  Quarter,  81 


Distribution  of  Students  Leaving: 
Permanently,  8.    Temporarily,  0. 
Changing  school,  0. 
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THE  CHICAGO  ACADEMY. 

(CHICAGO) 

Chables  W.  Maicii ,  Dean. 


Lift  of  InstructorSf  toith  Number  and  Character  of 
Couraee: 

Aeshleman,  L.  IDM  (Adv.  French),  IDM  (Beg. 
French),  IDM  (Intermediate  German),  IDM 
(Ady.  German). 

Daniels,  M.  L.  IDM  (CsBsar),  IDM  (OsMar,  Special 
Course). 

Derham,  M.  G.  IDM  (Cicero),  IDM  (Beg.  Latin), 
IDM  (Xenophon),  1  DM  (Roman  History). 

Jaqnish,  B.  M.  2DM  (Beg.  Algebra),  IDM  (Arith- 
metic),  IDM  (Physics). 

Mann,  C.  W.  IDM  (Algebra  and  Geometry), 
IDM  (General  History),  IDM  (Intermediate 
French). 

Porter,  Elisabeth.    2DM,  IM  (English).     . 


D^;>artfnenU : 

No.  OP  COUBSSS. 

History:    2 (2DM). 
Latin:    4  (4DM). 
French:    2  (4DM). 
German:    2  (4DM). 
English :    2  (4DM). 
Mathematics :    4  (5DM). 
Physics:    1  (4DM). 


No.  Studshtb 
11 
21 
13 

4 
22 
16 

6 


Home  Address  of  Students: 
Chicago,  57. 
Illinois,  outside  of  Chicago,  1. 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  during  Winter  Quarter,  58. 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  2. 
Students  leaving  during  Quarter,  2. 
Attendance  for  Current  Quarter,  60. 


KENWOOD  INSTITUTE. 

(CraCAGO) 

John  C.  Gbaut,  Dean. 


List  of  Instructors,  with  Number  and  Character  of 
Courses: 

Butts,  Miss  A.  E.    IDM  (History  of  Art). 

Faulkner,  Miss  E.  IDM  (Beg.  Greek),  IDM  (Ana- 
basis), IMM,  IDM  (Beg.  Latin),  IDM  (Cicero), 
IDM  (Vergil). 

Schmitt,  Miss  E.     3DM  (French),  2DM  (German). 

Sherwood,  Miss  T.  History:  IDM  (Greece),  IDM 
(Engl.),  IM  and  IDM  (Unit  States),  2  DM 
(Literature),  IDM  (Rhetoric). 

Stone,  Miss  C.  L.  2DM  (Arithm.),  IDM  (EJem. 
Physics),  IDM  (Elem.  Chemistry),  IDM  (Physi- 
ology). 

Wedgewood,  Miss  M.  3DM  (Algebra),  IM  (Solid 
Geometry),  IDM  (Caasar). 


Departments: 

No.  OF  Coimsss. 
History:    10  (5DM). 
Greek:    6(3DM). 
Latin:    8(4DM). 
French:    6  (3DM). 
German :    4  (2DM). 
English:    6(3DM). 
Mathem.:    10(5DM). 
Science:    2  (IDM). 


Studemts. 
23 
i 
33 
26 
16 
38 
41 
18 


Number  of  Students: 

Enrolled  Winter  Quarter,  65. 
Discontinuing  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  1 
Entering  at  beginning  of  Spring  Quarter,  3. 
Attendance  for  current  Quarter,  67. 


Distribution  of  Students  leaving: 
Permanently,  1.    Temporarily,  0. 
Changing  school,  0.    Entering  college,  L 
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THE  SUMMER  CONVOCATION. 


June  29,  Saturday. 

8:00  p.m.,  Reception  to  the  Graduating  stu- 
dents. 
June  90,  Sunday, 

3:30  P.M.,  Vesper  Service. 

Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory, 
July    1,  Monday, 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins. 
8:30  A.M.  to  12:30  p.m..  and  2: 00  to  4:30  p.m., 
Matriculation   and  Registration  of   In- 
coming Students. 
12: 30  P.M.,  Chapel  Service. 
1:00  P.M.,  The   President's   Lunch   to   the 

Alumni. 
2:00  P.M.,  Meetings  of  the  Associated  Alumni. 
The  Graduate  Alumni  Association. 

Lecture  Boom,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 


The  Collegiate  Alumni  Association. 

Chapel,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall 
4:00  P.M.,  The  Summer  Convocation. 

Tlie  Univernty  Quadrangle 

8:00-11:00  pjf..  The  President*s  Reception. 

59th  St,  and  Lexington  Av, 

July    2,  Tuesday, 

7:30  A.M.,  The  Lectures  and  Recitations  of 
the  Summer  Quarter  begin. 

July    4,  Thursday,  Imdependenob  Day  :    A  holiday 

10:00  A.M.,  Meeting  of  all  Divisions  of  the 
University. 

Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory 

Address  by  Head  Professor  Harry  Pratt 

JUDSON. 


PRIZES. 


THE  HIR8CH  SEMITIC  PRIZE. 
The  Hirsch  Semitic  Prize  of  $150.00  is  awarded 
each  year  for  the  best  paper  prepared  by  a  student 
at  the  University  upon  a  Semitic  subject.  The  next 
papers  are  to  be  submitted  on  January  1, 1896.  The 
subjects  on  which  competitors  may  write  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 


1)  The  Language  of  the  Assyrian  Historical  In 
scriptions  to  be  treated  by  Periods. 

2)  The  Syntax  of  the  Imperfect  in  the  Semitic 
Languages. 

3)  The  Editing  of  an  Arabic  or  Syriac  Manuscript^ 
or  of  an  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  Text. 

4)  The  Hebrew  Sabbath. 
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THE  BA8TIN  PRIZE. 

The  Ellen  B.  Bastin  Prize  of  not  less  than  160.00, 
offered  by  the  Philosophy  and  Science  department  of 
the  Chicago  Women's  Club,  is  to  be  given  to  the 
woman  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago  who 
presents  the  best  paper  embodying  the  results  of  her 
own  original  research  in  any  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
Papers  presented  in  competition  are  to  be  handed  to 
the  Dean  of  Women,  not  later  than  June  1st. 

Committee  of  Awards  for  1895 :  Professors  Donald- 
eon,  Michelson,  Loeb,  and  Marion  Talbot. 

WALKER  PRIZES  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

By  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Johnson  Walker,  two  prizes  are  annually  offered  by 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  for  the  best 
memoirs  written  in  the  English  language  on  subjects 
proposed  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Council. 

For  the  next  best  memoir,  a  prize  not  exceeding 
fifty  dollars  may  be  awarded. 

Prizes  will  not  be  awarded  unless  the  memoirs 
presented  are  <^  adequate  merit. 

The  competition  for  these  prizes  is  not  restricted, 
but  open  to  cUl, 

Each  memoir  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  en- 
velope enclosing  the  author's  name  and  superscribed 
with  a  motto  corresponding  to  one  borne  by  the  man- 
uscript, and  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  on 


or  before  April  1,  of  the  year  for  which  the  prize  is 
offered. 

Subjects  for  1896: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  **  Fall  line"  in  New  Jersey. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  Devonian  formation  oi  tho 
Ohio  basin. 

(3)  Relations  of  the  order  PlantaginacesB. 

(4)  Experimental  investigations  in  morphology 
or  embryology. 

Subjects  for  1896: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  area  of  schistose  or  foliated 
rocks  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  development  erf  river  valleys 
in  some  considerable  area  of  folded  or  faulted 
Appalachian  structure  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, or  Tennessee. 

(3)  An  experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  ckxe 
fertilization  in  the  case  of  some  plant  of 
short  cycle. 

(4)  Contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral morphology  or  the  general  physiology  of 
any  animal  except  man. 

Note. — In  all  cases  the  memoirs  are  to  be  based  on 
a  considerable  body  of  original  work,  as  well  as  on  a 
general  view  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

Samtjel  Henshaw,  Secretary, 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, 
Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


THESES  AND  EZAMINATIONS. 


DOCTORS'  THESES  AND  EXAMINATIONS 

FOR  ADVANCED  COURSES. 
Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees 
at  the  October  Convocation,  1895,  will  note  the  follow- 
ing announcements : 

1.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Doctor's 
Degree  must  submit  their  thesis,  the  subject  of 
which  has  already  been  approved,  in  written  form 
to  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department,  on 
or  before  Saturday,  June  22. 


2.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's 
Degree  will  submit  their  thesis  in  written  form  oo 
or  before  Saturday,  August  31. 

3.  Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bach 
elor  of  Divinity  or  Bachelor  of  Theology  must  submit 
their  thesis  on  or  before  Saturday,  June  22. 

4.  In  all  cases  the  applicants  will  present  in  writing 
to  the  proper  dean  a  statement  indicating  the  date 
at  which  they  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  final 
examination. 


HOLIDAYS  AM)  OTHER  SPECIAL  DAYS. 


The  First  Term  of  the  Spring  Quarter,  1895,  ends 
on  Saturday,  May  11. 

The  Spring  Quarter  ends  on  Saturday,  June  22, 
with  a  recess  from  June  23  to  30. 

The  Summer  Quarter  begins  on  Monday,  July  1, 
1896. 


The  First  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  ends  on  Sat- 
urday, August  10. 


Thursday,  May  30,  Memorial  Day ;  a  holiday. 
Friday,  June  14,  Ac<zdemic  College  Day ;  a  holiday. 
Thursday,  July  4,  Jnclependenoe  Day ;  a  holiday. 
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REGISTRATION  AND  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 


Saturday,  June  8,  is  the  last  day  for  students  in  resi- 
dence to  hand  in  their  registration  cards  for  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter. 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time 
or  resuming  work  after  an  absence  of  a  term  or  a 
longer  period  must  register  on  or  before  Tuesday, 
July  2, 1895. 

On  registration  the  student's  card  will  in  every  case 


be  countersigned  by  the  Registrar.  A  registration  fee 
of  $5.00  will  be  paid  at  that  time.  This  fee  will 
be  remitted  if  registration  is  effected  on  or  before 
the  assigned  dates. 

Examinations  at  other  than  the  regular  dates  may 
be  given  only  at  the  University,  and  only  by  special 
permission  of  the  Examiner  and  upon  the  payment  of 
a  fee  of  not  lees  than  $10.00  nor  more  than  $15.00. 


REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  ADMISSION. 

SUMMER  QUABTEB,  1895. 


A  student  who  intends  to  take  the  course  of  the 
Summer  Quarter  as  preliminary  to  further  work  in 
the  University,  or  as  candidate  for  a  degree  at  some 
future  time,  should  enter  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  various  schools  and  colleges  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Ciroulabs  of  Infobmatioh.  Students 
who  enter  the  University  for  the  Summer  Quarter 
only  (or  either  term  of  it)  may  do  so  as  (a)  unclas- 
sified students,  (b)  college  students,  (c)  graduate  stu- 
dents, (d)  divinity  students.  The  regulations  concern- 
ing entrance  are  given  under  these  four  heads. 
Persons  will  naturally  be  determined  in  their  choice 
of  departments  by  their  previous  training. 

Teachers  who  are  graduates  of  approved  academies, 
high  schools,  or  normal  schools,  and  who  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching  for  one  or  more  years,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academic  Colleges  or  as  unclassified 
students,  provisionally  and  without  examination,  so 
far  as  the  departments  representing  subjects  which 
they  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  are  concerned. 
They  are  allowed  to  select  courses  (a)  in  those  depart- 
ments, and  (h)  departments  in  which  beginning  courses 
are  offered  (e.  g.,  French  and  German),  it  being  under- 
stood [1]  that  a  teacher  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed 
credit  for  previous  teaching  in  more  than  two  depart- 
ments; [2]  that  such  credit  shall  be  withdrawn  in  case 
the  student  falls  below  grade  C ;  [3]  that  before  select- 
ing courses  in  other  departments  than  those  provided 
for  under  (a)  and  (6)  the  regular  examinations  for 
admission  in  those  departments  shall  be  passed. 


Students  from  other  Institutions.  Members  of 
other  colleges  or  universities  may  enter  the  Academic 
or  University  Colleges  without  examination,  provided 
they  can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  scholar- 
ship and  moral  character  from  institutions  previously 
attended. 

Graduates  of  recognized  Colleges  and  Universities 
may  enter  the  Graduate  Schools  without  examination 
on  presentation  of  diplomas  or  certificates. 

Members  of  TJieological  Seminaries  may  enter  the 
Divinity  School  without  examination,  provided  they 
can  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  scholarship  in 
institutions  previously  attended. 

Ministers^  students  for  the  English  Theological 
Seminary,  who  desire  to  do  special  work  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  the  Divinity  School,  may  be  admitted 
without  examination. 

Persons  who  do  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
above  classes  may  be  admitted  to  the  Academic  Col- 
leges by  passing  all  the  required  admission  examina- 
tions, or  as  unclassified  students  by  passing  the 
admission  examinations  in  the  departments  in  which 
they  desire  to  study.  These  examinations  are  described 
in  full  in  the  Circular  of  Information  of  the 
Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Soienob,  p. 
16,  and  briefiy  summarized  on  page  19  of  the  Special 
Circular  of  Information  for  the  Second  Summer 
Quarter,  1895. 


QUARTERLY  EXAMHTATIONS. 

The  Quarterly  examinations  for  the  current  Spring 
Quarter  will  be  held  June  19-21.  One  half  day  will  be 
devoted  to  each  exercise,  in  the  order  of  the  daily 
programme,  as  seen  in  the  following  scheme : 


exercise.  examination. 

8:90  A.M.  Wednesday,  June  19,  a.m. 

9:90  A.M.  Wednesday,  June  19,  p.m. 

10:90  A.M.  Thursday,     June  20,  a.m. 

11:90  A.M.  Thursday,     June  20,  p.m. 


exercise.  examination. 

2:00  P.M.      Friday,  June  21,  a.m. 

9:00  P.M.      Friday,  June  21,  p.m. 

Exercises  occurring  at  7:90  a.m.  and  at  or  after  4:00 
p.M.  will  have  their  examinations  on  Saturday,  June  22. 
The  hours  of  the  morning  examinations  will  be  from 
9  to  12,  of  the  afternoon  examinations  from  2  to  5. 

During  the  examinations,  the  usual  lectures  and 
recitations  will  be  suspended. 
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CIRCULARS  OF  nTFORMATION. 


The  Circulars  of  Information  which  are  reprints  of 
certain  portions  of  the  University  Registsb  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  Thx  Depabt- 

MENTS  OF  AbTS,  LITERATURE,  AND  SoiENOE  OOUtalnS  in  ' 

Part  I.  a  statement  of  the  dates  upon  which  various 
University  events  occur,  a  list  of  departments  (^  instruc- 
tion, the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Oraduate  Schools, 
conditions  of  candidacy  for  the  degrees  of  master  of 
arts,  master  of  science,  master  of  philosophy  and  doc- 
tor of  philosophy;  statements  concerning  University 
fellowships,  special  fellowships,  graduate  scholar- 
ships, and  docentships,  the  method  of  application  for 
the  same ;  statements  concerning  theses  and  examina- 
tions, departmental  journals  and  other  departmental 
publications,  regulations  governing  the  selection  of 
courses,  non-resident  work,  rooms  and  fees.  Part  II.  of 
the  circular  describes  the  organization  of  the  various 
Co22ege«,  contains  the  regulations  governing  the  admis- 
sion of  students  to  advanced  standing,  the  admission  of 
unclassified  students,  the  selection  of  courses,  average 
annual  expenses,  the  students'  fund  society,  the  em- 
ployment bureau,  scholarships,  the  conditions  of  candi- 
dacy for  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
philosophy,  and  bachelor  of  science ;  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Academic  Colleges,  the  regulations 
governing  the  examinations  for  admission,  and  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  Academic  Colleges ;  the  work 
of  the  Academic  Colleges  in  general  and  in  detail, 
together  with  the  order  of  examinations  for  admission. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  The  Drvmrnr 
School  contains  an  historical  statement,  a  list  of  the 
officers  of  government  and  instruction,  the  courses  for 
the  current  year  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  the 
Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,  and  Swedish 
Theological  Seminary;  articles  upon  the  purpose 
and  constituency  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  terms  of 
admission,  departments  of  instruction,  regulations 
governing  the  selection  of  courses,  conditions  of  can- 
didacy for  degrees  or  certificates,  theses  and  examina- 
tions, the  library,  fellowships,  opportunities  for  reli- 
gious work,  special  regulations,  expenses  and  oppor- 
tunities for  self-help. 


The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  The  Unitkb- 
siTT  Extension  Division  is  issued  in  three  separate 
parts.  Part  I.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Lsehtrt- 
study  Department,  It  contains  (1)  information  relat- 
ing to  the  general  plan  of  University  ExtensioQ 
lecture-studies  and  to  the  credit  extended  for  the 
work  done,  directions  in  reference  to  organizatioD, 
information  as  to  expenses  of  the  courses  of  lectures, 
and  other  information  helpful  to  local  Committeee  in 
organizing  and  promoting  the  work  of  University  Ex- 
tension in  their  towns;  (2)  a  list  of  the  lecturers,  with 
a  full  statement  oi  the  subjects  of  their  courses 
and  also  of  the  separate  lectures  included  in  each 
course. 

Part  II.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Corre^pondenes 
teaching  Department,  It  contains  (1)  general  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  purpose  and  method  of  instructicm 
offered  by  Correspondence,  the  relation  of  Corre- 
spondence students  to  the  University,  the  credit  whidi 
they  receive  for  the  work,  and  other  information  far 
the  guidance  of  those  who  desire  to  receive*  Univer- 
sity instruction  by  Correspondence;  (2)  courses  of 
instruction  offered  in  this  Department. 

Part  III.  relates  to  the  work  of  the  Class-work 
Department  It  contains  (1)  general  information  as 
to  the  aim,  method,  and  organization  <^  the  work,  the 
relation  of  Class-work  students  to  the  University,  the 
regulation  for  examinations,  the  credit  for  the  work 
done,  and  the  regulations  governing  the  selection  of 
courses ;  (2)  a  full  statement  of  the  classes  organized 
and  the  work  offered  in  the  Class- work  Department  of 
the  University  Extension  Division. 

The  Unxvebsttt  Aoadbmt  at  Morgan  Park  also 
issues  a  Calendar,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application, 
giving  a  list  of  the  officers  of  government  and  instruc- 
tion, and  containing  information  in  regard  to  the 
requirements  for  admission,  the  courses  of  study, 
average  expenses,  scholarships,  self-help,  the  dormi- 
tories, special  regulations,  together  with  a  des- 
cription of  the  buildings  and  grounds  and  alist 
of  the  students  in  attendance  during  the  current 
year. 
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AHNOUNCEMBNT  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS, 

LITERATURE,  AND  SCIENCE. 

JULY  i,  1895,  TO  JULY  1,  1896. 


NOTB.— The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  courses  to  be  giren  in  the  UnlTersity  from  July  1, 189B,  to  July  1«  1896. 
For  a  oomidete  description  of  the  courses  consult  the  AKHUAii  BaoiSTES  and  the  Depabtmental  Pbookammbs. 


Spboial  NonoB— The  honr  and  place  of  the  exercises  are  printed  in  bold-face  type  after  the  title  of  the  course.   The  number 
at  the  head  of  each  course  indicates  its  number  in  Register  and  Programme. 


ABBBxyiATiONS.— A,  B,  C,  D  refer  to  the  floors  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  beginning  with  the  ground  floor  as  A.  The  rooms  are 
numbered.   KsKent  Chemical  Laboratory,  RsRyerson  Physical  Laboratory,  W= Walker  MuMum. 

The  abbreriations  used  in  the  description  of  the  courses  are :  M— Ifinor,  DM— Double  Minor,  MM— Major,  DMM— Double 
Major. 


REOI8TBATION,—Student$  in  reaidence  tnutt  rtgitterforiht  Summer  Quarter  on  or  before  Saturday,  June  8;  the  regietration 
card  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean,  The  etudent  wUl,  (1)  vnHte  upon  the  card  the  title  and  number  of  the  coureee  which  he  deeiree  to 
take;  (f)  sacicre  the  eignature  qf  the  inetruetora  giving  thete  coureee  together  with  the  endortement  of  the  head  or  acting  head  of  the 
department  in  which  hie  principal  work  ie  done ;  {9)  depoeit  the  $ame  in  the  office  of  the  Dean,  and  (4)  receive  from  the  Dean  a  claee 
ticket. 

Studente  entering  the  Univereity  for  thefiret  time  or  reeuming  vforh  aftier  an  abeence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  mutt  regiiter  on  or 
before  Tueeday,  July  », 

On  registration  the  student's  card  will  in  every  case  be  countersigned  by  the  Registrar.  A  registration  fee  of  $6  00  will 
be  paid  at  that  time.   This  fee  will  be  remitted  if  registratioii  is  effected  on  or  before  the  assigned  dates. 
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I.  A.  AND  B.— Philosophy  and  Pedaooqy. 


SUMMER 


1  Introductory  Psychology^ 
(Angell)  DM    8:90;  R  33 

46  Movements  of  Thought 
in  19th  Century  (Tufts) 
M  First  Term  9:30;  C  l^ 

5  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  (Tti/fo)  M  or  MM 
First  Term     8:30;  C  17 

19  Psychology,  Laboratory 
Course  (MaeLennan)  M 
Each  Term  R33 

20  Advanced  Psychology 
(Angell)  DyL  10:30;  R  33 


AUTUMN 


1  History  of  Education 
{Thurber)  DM  10:30;  C 13 

2  Institutes  of  Pedagogy 
(Thurher)     DM 

11:30;  C  13 


1  Introductory     Psychol- 
ogy M^n^^eH)    DM 

10:30;  R33 

4k  History  of  Philosophy' 

(Tufts)  DU    9:30;  Rx7 

5  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure 

Reason  (Tufts)  DM 

10:30 ;  C  17 

8  Kant  Seminar  «    ( Tufts) 
DM 
Tnes.  4:00-6:00;  C  14 

11  Seminar,     History      of 
Logic  (Dewey)     DM 
Men.  2:00-4:00 ;  C  14 

13  Logic  of  Ethics  (Dewey) 
DM  9:30;  C  13 

21  Experimental    Psychol- 
ogy (^n(/6«)   DM 

8:30;  R33 

22  Psychology,     Research 
Course  (Angell)   DM 

R33 


WINTER 


3  General  Pedagogy 

(Bulkley)  DM 

11:30;  C  13 
7  Seminar  in  Pedagogy 

(Bulkley)  DM  C  14 


2  Introductory  Ethics* 
(Dewey)  DM 

9:30;  Cx3 
4  History  of  Philosophy* 
(Tufts)  Did    8:30;  Cx7 
8  Kant  Seminar  (Tufts) 
DM 
Tnes.  4:00-6:00;  C  14 
11  Seminar,      History     of 
Logic  (Deu)ey)  DM 
Mon.2:oo-4XK>;  C  14 
14  Psychological  Ethics* 
(Dewey)         9:30;  C  13 

21  EiXperimental  Psychol- 
ogy (Angell  and  ^foore) 
DM  8:30;  R33 

22  Psychology,  Research 
Course  (Angell)  DM 

R33 

23  Comparative  Psychol- 
ogy (Mead)  DM 

10:30;  C  17 

24  Methodology  of  Psy- 
chology (Mead)  DM 

11:30;  Cx7 


SPRING 


4  Pestalozzi  and  Herbart 

(Bulkley)  DM 
8  Seminar  in  Spencer 

(Bulkley)  DM 


3  Logic  (Mead)  DM 

9:30;Ci7 
4a  Thought    in    18th 
and  19th  Centuries* 
(TufU)   DM 

8:30;  C  17 
8  Kant    Seminar 
(Tufts)  DM 
Tues. 4:00-6:00:  C  14 

10  Matter  and  Motion 
(Mead)   DM 

11:30;  C17 

11  Seminar,  History  of 
Logic  (Devfey)  DM 
Mon.  2:00-4:00;  C 14 

15  Political  Ethics 
(Dewey)  DM 

9:30;  C  13 

22  Psychology,  Research 

Course  (Angell)  DM 

R33 

25  Morbid  Psychdogy 
(Strong)     M     First 
Term         8:30;  C  13 

26  Psychology  and  Phi- 
losophy (Strong)  M 
Second  Term 

8:30;  C13 

27  Seminar  in  Psychol- 
ogy (Strong)  DM 
Sat.xo:30-X2:30;Ci4 


5  English  Pedagogy 
(Bulkley)  DM 

9  Seminar,  Herbart 
(Bulkley)  DM 


PrEBBQUISITES  AMD  REMARKS. 

*  Required  Philosophy ;  PrereqniBlte :  2  Majors  College  work. 

*  Beqnired  Philosophy ;  Prerequisite :  Course  1. 

*  Courses  4  aud  4a  form  a  ooutinuons  course  of  three  Double  Ifinors,  but  4a  may  be  taken  regularly. 

*  Prerequisite :  An  introductory  course  in  Kant,  and  ability  to  read  Qerman.    Those  who  have  taken  Course  5  may  join  8  io  the 

Winter  Quarter. 

*  For  adranced  students  taking  Course  2. 
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SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

1  Principlefl  of    Political 

1  Principles   of   Political 

lA  Advanced    Political 

4  Unsettled   Problems 

Economy  (ift7ter)    DM 

Economy,  repeated  DM 

Economy,  repeated 

(Laughlin)    DM 

Tues.-Fri.  9:30;  C3 

(Hill  and  Closson) 

(Hill)    DM 

8A  Social  Economics 

5  History  of   Political 

IB  Descriptive  Political 

(Clo880n)    DM 

Economy  (Cloason)  DM 

Economy  (Closson)  DM 

14  Financial  History  of 

7  Socialism  (Veblen)  DM 

3  Scope   and   Method  of 

the  United  States 

lA  Advanced     Political 

10:30 

Political  Economy 

(HiU)    DM 

Economy!  (Miller)  DM 

9  Money  (Laughlin)  DM 

(Clo88on)    DM 

16  Agriculture  (Veblen) 

Tuc«.-FrL  10:30;  C3 

10  Statistics  (Oould)  DM 

7  Socialism,      continued 

DM 

11  Advanced  Statistics 

(Veblen)    DM 

17  Banking  (Hill)    DM 

(Oould)    DM 

9. Money,  continued 

18  Oral  Debates 

13  Tariff  History  (Hill) 

(Laughlin)    DM 

(Clo88on,  Hill,  Lovett) 

DM 

12  Railway  Transportation 

DM 

15  Finance  (Closson)  DM 

(Hill)    DM 

20  Seminar,    continued 

20  SemineiT  (Laughlin) 

20  Seminar,  continued 

(Laughlin)    DM 

DM 

(LaugMin)    DM 

Rehabes. 
Open  only  to  students  who  elect  either  lA  or  IB  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 

III.    Political  Science. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

12  American  State  Govern- 

1 Civil  Government  * 

♦  2  Constitutional  Law 

1  Civil  Government  * 

ment  (Judson)  M  First 

(Jud8on)    DM 

(Jud8on)    DM 

( )     DM 

Term               9:30;  C9 

9:30;  C9 

9:30;  C9 

27  The  Judicial  Power  « 

13  Municipal  Government 

10  Seminar  (Judson)*  DM 

*10  Seminar  (Judson)*  DM 

(Freund)    DM 

(Jud8on)  M  First  Term 

Tues.  4:00-6:00  ;  C  i 

Tues.  4:00-6:00;  C  I 

33  Roman  Law  ^ 

10:30;  C9 

21,  22  International  Law^ 

♦11  Comparative  Politics- 

(Freund)    DM 

15  Government  of  Chi 
cago«  (West)    DM 

71  Geography  of  Europe — 
Physical,  Historical  and 

(Jud8on)    DM 

10:30;  C9 

National  (Jud9on)  DM 
10:30 ;  C  9 

Political*  (Conger)  MM 

25  Administrative  Law 

26  Administrative  Law  ' 

First  Term 

(Freund)    DM 

(Freund)    DM 

8:30  and  3: 00;  C9 

9:30;  Cio 

9:30;  Cio 

31  General  Jurisprudence 

32  Historical  Jurispru- 

(Freund)   DM 

dence*    (Freund)    DM 

11:30;  C  10 

11:30;  C  zo 

*  These  conrses  may  be  giyen  in  the  Spring  Quarter  InBtead  of  the  Winter  Quarter.    Annonnoement  will  be  made  in  the  Autumn 
Calendar. 

Remarks. 
'  Courses  1, 21,  and  22  should  precede  any  other  course. 

*  Course  10  is  exclusirely  for  Graduate  Students. 

*  Course  26  should  be  preceded  by  Course  25,  and  Course  S2  by  Course  81. 

*  Courses  27, 83,  and  16  should  be  preceded  by  two  or  three  of  the  other  courses. 

*  Course  71  is  an  introduction  to  European  History.    It  is  divided,  and  either  part  may  be  taken  as  a  Minor. 
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IV.     HI5T0RY. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

1  Outline  of  Mediaeval  HiB- 
tory    (Thatcher)    DM 

8:30;  C  3 

2  Outline  of    Modern 
Europe    (Schtoill)    DM 

10:30;  C8 

1  Medieval    History,    re- 
peated {Thompson)  DM 

2  Outline  of   Modern 
Europe,  repeated 
(Catterall)    DM 

1  MediflBval    History,    re- 
peated (Thompson)  DM 

2  Outline  of   Modern 
Europe,  repeated 
(Catterall)    DM 

1  MeditBval  History.re- 
peated     (Thon^[>son) 
DM 

2  Outline   of     Modern 
Europe,  repeated 
(SchwiU  and  Catter- 
aU)   DM 

3  Introduction  to  Study  of 
Modern  History  (Terry) 
MM    Second  Term 
Tuei.-Fri. 

7:3oand9:3o;  C7 

4  The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion  and  the  Religious 
Wars    (Catterall)     MM 
First  Term 

8:30  and  11:30;  C8 

4  The   Protestant    Refor- 
mation, repeated 
(Catterall)    DM 

5  The  French  Revolution, 
repeated  (CatteraU)  DM 

6  History  of  the  United 
States  from  178&-1861 
(Shq[>ardson)    DM 

71  (Political    Science    De- 
partment) Geography  of 
Europe     (Conger)    MM 
First  Term 

8:30  and  3:00;  C9 

5  The  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic 
Wars   (ThompBOn)   MM 
Second  Term 

8:30 and  11:30;  C8 

7  The  History  of  Antiquity 
to   the  Persian   Empire 
(Qoodspeed)  MM  Second 
Term 

zo:30-z3:3o;  D  z6 

14a  History  of  Egypt 
(Breasted)  DM  3:00;  D  x6 

19  Teachers'    Course   in 
Greek  History  (TTtre^i) 
DM                   7:30;  C  8 

43  The  Rise  of  Prussia 
(Schwill)    DM 

11:30;  C9 

7  TheHistory  of  Antiquity 
to  the  Persian  Empire, 
repeated  (Goodtpeed) 
DM                2:00;  Dx6 

21  The  History   of   Rome 
from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Antonines 
{Wirth)    DM 

21  The    Transition   Period 
(Terry)    DM 

4:00;  C  7 

31  The   Founding   of    the 
Modem    French    Mon- 
archy (Tliompson)  DM 

32  The  Renaissance 
(Schwill)    DM 

12  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy (Qoodspeed)  DM 
Tues.  and  FrL  4:00-6:00 
Dz6 

22  The  History  of   Rome, 
continued  (Wirth)  DM 

25  The  Transition  Period, 

4:00;  C  7 

28  England  under  the  Stu- 
arts   (CatteraU)    DM 

33  The   Renaissance,   con- 
tinued   (SchwUl)    DM 

13  Hebrew    and   Egyp- 
tian History    (Good- 
speed)  M  First  Term 
Mon.  and  Tnes. 

4:00-^:00 ;  D  16 

14  Hebrew  and  Babyio- 
nian  History    (Good- 
speed)      M     Second 
Term           Mon.  and 
Tnes.4:oo-6:oo;Di6 

15  History  of  Greece  to 
Death  of   Alexander 
(Goodspeed)    DM 
Tues.  and  Fri. 

4:00-6:00;  D16 

23  The  History  of  Rome, 
continued       (Wirth) 
DM 

26  The  Transition  Period 

continued  ( Terry)  DM 

4:00;  C7 
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IV.   History— Cbnftnwcd. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

50  Europe  in  the  Early  XIX. 
Century  (von  Hoist)    M 
Pirat  Term      8:90;  C  7 

53  The  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Colonial  Period  to  1789 
(Shepardson)    M    First 
Term               10:30;  C7 

54  The  History  of  the  U.  S. 
from  1789    (Shepardson) 
M    Second  Term 

10:30;  C7 

44  The  French  Revolution 
(von  Hoist)  DM 

51  The  History  of  the  U.  S. 
from  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise  (Shepardson) 
DM 

41  HoUand  and  the  Refor- 
mation, a  Seminar  (Huh 
bert)    DM 

45  The  French  Revolution 
continued     (von  Hoist) 
DM 

52  The  U.  S.  from  the  Mis- 
souri  Compromise,  con- 
tinued   (SJiepardson) 
DM 

39  The  Swiss  Reforma- 
tion (Johnson)     DM 

40  The  Reformation   in 
France    (Monerief) 
DM 

43  The  Rise  of  Prussia, 
repeated  (/Sc/iirtU)  DM 

46  The  French  Revolu- 
tion, continued 
(von  Hoist)    DM 

€2  Seminar    in     American 
History    (von  Hoist)   M 
First  Term 

Mon.  8:30-10:30;  C  7 

59  Seminar  in  English  His- 
tory   (Terry)    DM 
Mon.  10:30-12:30;  C  7 

63  Seminar     in    American 
History  (von  HoUt)  DM 

60  Seminar  in  English  His- 
tory, continued  (Terry) 
DM 
Mon.  10:30-12:30;  C  7 

64  Seminar    in    American 
History  (von  Hoist)  DM 

61  Seminar   in   English 
History,   continued 
(Terry)    DM 
Mon.  10:30-12:30 ;  C7 

65  Seminar  in  American 
History,  continued 
(von  Hoist)    DM 

Remarks. 

'  Connes  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  Academic  College  Stndents. 

*  Goorses  S-6  are  recommended  to  Uniyersity  College  Stndents  as  a  preparation  for  the  Graduate  School  Cooraea   in 

Hiitory.    Stndents  are  advised  to  take  Courses  1-6,  if  possible,  in  the  order  indicated  in  the  Profframme  and  Beffister. 

*  Courses  MMS5  are  designed  solely  for  members  of  the  Graduate  School. 


V.     ARCHieOLOaV. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


1  Introduction  to  Classical 
Archffiology  (Tarbell) 
DM  10:30;  B2 


WINTER 


2  History  of  Qreek  Sculp- 
ture^   (Tarbell)    DM 


SPRING 


4  Qreek  Vases  and  Coins 
(Tarbell)    DM 


L  PRBBBQUismg.— Course  1. 
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VI.     50aOLOQY  AND  ANTHROPOLOaV. 


SUMMER 


20  TradeBUnioni  (Bemis) 
M    First  Term 

10:90;  C  iz 

21  The  State  and  Reform 
(Bemis)   M  First  Term 

11:90;  C  zz 

22  Methodology  of  Sociol- 
ogy 1  {Small)  MM  First 
Term    8:30-zo:30 ;  C  zo 

41  Compar.  Psychology  ■ 
(Thomaa)    DM 

zo:30 ;  C  zo 

42  Somatic    and    Ptoychic 
History  of  Woman* 
{Thomas)    DM 

zz:3o;  C  zo 

49  Settlement  Movement 
{West)    M    First  Term 

3:00;  C  zo 

50  Evolution  of  Society 
{West)       M       Second 
Term  3:00;  C  zo 

52  Field  Work  in  Mexico 
(Starr)    DMM 


AUTUMN 


1  Laboratory  in  Anthro- 
pology   (Starr)    DM 

Wad  floor 

2  Physical  Anthropology, 
Laboratory     (Starr) 
DM    3:00;  W  3d  floor 

3  Mexico    (Starr)    DM 

zo:30;  W  3d  floor 

4  General  Anthropology 
(Starr)    DM 

zz:3o;  Wad  floor 

10  Seminar  (Talbot) 

DM      3:00-5:00;  C  zz 

11  House  Sanitation 
(TaOwt)    DM 

zo:3o;  C  zz 

14  Seminar    (Henderson) 
DM 

Tnes.  4:00-6:00;  C  3 

15  Organised  Christianity 
(Henderson)  M  Sec- 
ond Term     3: 00;  C  zz 

18  The  Family  (Hender- 
son)   M    First  Term 

3:00;  C  zz 

19  Voluntary  Associations 
(Henderson)  M  Second 
Term  3:00;  C  zz 

24  Province  of  Sociology* 
(Vincent)    DM 

8:30;  C  zz 

27  Social  Statics  •  (SmaU) 
DM  3:00 ;  C  zo 

28  Dynamics ;  a  Seminar 
(SmaU)    DM 

Mon.  3:00-4:00;  C3 

29A  Social  Philosophy 
(Small)    DM 

3:00:  C  zo 


WINTER 


1  Laboratory  in  Anthro- 
pology, continued 
(Starr)  DU  W  3d  floor 

2  Physical  Anthropology, 
Laboratory,  continued 
(Starr)    DM 

3:00 ;  W  3d  floor 

7  Ethnology  (Starr)  DM 
zz:30;  W3d  floor 

10  Seminar    (Talbot) 
DM       3:00-5:00;  C  zz 

12  Sanitary  Aspects 
(Talbot)    DM 

zo:30;  C  zz 

14  Seminar    (Henderson) 
DM 
Tnes.  4:00-6:00;  C2 

16  Dependents  and  Defect- 
ives (Henderson)  M 
Second  Term 

3:00;  Czz 

25  Social  Anatomy  ' 
(Vincent)    DM 

8:30;  C  zz 

27  Social  Statics,  contin- 
ued'   (SmaU)    DM 

3:00;  C  zo 

28  Dynamics;  a  Seminar 
(SmaU)    DM 

Mon.  3:00-4:00;  C  3 

29B  Social     Philosophy, 

continued  (SmaU)  DM 

3:00;  C  zo 

31  American  Rural  Life 
(Henderson)    M    First 
Term  3:00 ;  C  zz 

32  Agencies  for  Welfare 
(Henderson)    M    First 
Term  3:00  ;  C  zz 

33  Modem  Cities  (Hen- 
derson) M  Second  Term 

3:00;  C  zz 


SPRING 


1  Laboratory  in  An- 
thropology, contin- 
ued   (Starr)    DM 

W3d  floor 

2  Physical  Anthropol- 
ogy, Laboratory,  con- 
tinued (Starr)    DM 

3:00;  W  3d  floor 
8  Prehistoric     Ameri- 
can Archaeology 
(Starr)    DM 

zz:30;  W3d  floor 

10  Seminar    (Talboi) 
DM  3:00-5:00; Czz 

13  £kx>nomy  of  Living 
(TaU)ot)    DM 

9:30;  Czz 

14  Seminar      (Hender- 
son)   DM 

Tnes.  4:00-6:00 ;  C2 

17  Crime  and  Criminals 
(Henderson)    M 
First  Term 

3:00;  Oil 
22  Methodology^ 
(Small)    DM 

3:00;  Cio 

25  Social  Anatomy,  COD 
tinned*  (Vincent) 
DM  8:30;  C  II 

26  Introduction  to 
Study  of  Society* 
(Fifteen^)    DM 

3:00;  CS 

27  Social  Statics,  con- 
tinued •  (SmaU)  DM 

3:00;  Cio 

28  Dynamics;  a  Semi- 
nar   DM    iSmaUi 
Mon.  3:00-4:00;  Ca 

29C  Social  Philosophy 
continued  (SmaU) 

34  Sociology  of  the  New 
Testament  (Hender- 
son) M  Second  Term 
3:00;  Cir 
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VI.     SOCIOLOOY  AND  ANTHROPOLOOY.-Oimtimuxt. 


8UMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

37  Contemporary    Society 

38  Urban  Life  in   United 

35  Philanthropies    and 

in  United  States^ 

States^    (Vincent)  DM 

Reforms      (Hender- 

(Vineent)   DM 

3:00 ;  C  8 

son)   M   FirstTerm 

2:00;  C8 

41  Compar.  Psychology, 

3:00;  C  IX 

41  Compar.  Psychology 

continued   (Thomas) 

39  General  Hygiene  ^ 

(Thomas)    DM 

DM               9:30;  C  xo 

(Talbot)    DM 

9:30;  Cio 

42  Somatic    and    Psychic 

xo:3o;  C  xx 

42  Somatic    and    Peychic 

History  of  Woman, 

41  Compar.  Psychology, 

History  of  Woman 

continued   (Thomas) 

continued  (Thomas) 

(Thomas)    DM 

DM              xo:9o;'Cxo 

DM          9:30;  Cxo 

10:90;  C  10 

43  Primitiye  Art 

Statistics 

(TJiomas)    DM 

(Qwdd)   See  Pol.  Econ. 

xo:3o;  C  xo 

Nos.  10  and  11 

51  Social  Structure   in 
Great  Britain 
(Zeublin)    DM 

xi:  30 ;  C  xo 

Remarks. 

*  CoQiM  22  U  required  in  ease  Sooioloffy  it  offered,  either  at  primary  or  seoondary  rabjeot,  by  candidates  for  higher  degrees. 

*  Gonne  24  may  be  taken  withont  Goone  25;  bat  Gonrsee  24  and  2&  will  be  required  of  all  candidate!  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor 

of  Philoeophy  who  offer  Sociology  either  as  primary  or  secondary  sabject. 

*  Coarse  27  forms  Part  II.  of  the  system  of  Social  Philosophy  introdooed  by  Goarses  24  and  25.    Goarse  27  may  be  taken  by 

students  who  are  suitably  prepared,  without  Gourses  24  and  25;  or  students  who  wish  to  make  Sociology  their  principal 
subject  may  combine  Courses  24,  25,  and  27  as  Three  Doable  Majors.  It  is  also  recommended  that  Professor  Dewey's 
course,  The  Logic  of  Ethica<,  be  taken  in  connection  with  Course  27. 

*  Open,  under  certain  conditions,  to  Academic  College  Students. 

■  C/Ourse  41  in  Sunmier  Quarter  is  a  synopsis  of  the  8DM  Course  No.  41,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters. 

*  Course  42  in  Summer  Quarter  is  a  synopsis  of  the  2DM  Course  No.  42  in  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters. 

VII.     COMPAIUTIVE    RBUQION. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

1  Religions  of  China  and 

2  Religions  of  India 

4l  Religions  of   Greece, 

7  Relations  of  Christi- 

Japan   (Buckley)    DM 

(Qoodspeed)    DM 

Rome  and  Northern  Eu- 

anity  to   the   other 

8:30;  W3d  floor 

3:00 ;  D  x6 

rope   (Qoodspeed)   DM 

Religions:     Haskell 

3  Northern  Buddhism 

5  Science  of  Religion 

(Buckley) 

(Buckley)    DM 

8  Seminar  :  Science  of 

4:00  ;  W  3d  floor 

6  Hindi    (Coffln)    DM 

Religion     (Buckley) 
DM 

9  Religions  of  Ancient 
Persia     (Goodspeed) 
DM 
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VIII.    Senmc  Lanouaobs  and  Utbiutures. 

HEBREW. 


SUMMER 


2-3  Beginnera'    Hebrew 
(Harper    W.    R,     and 
Breasted) 

MM  First  Term 
MM  Second  Term 
8:90  and  2:00;  D  15 

4  Samuel  (Harper  R.  F.) 
M    First  Term 

10:30;  D  13 
56  Kings  (Harper  R.  F,)   M 
Second  Term 

10:30 ;  D  13 

5  Hebrew  Sight  Reading — 
Deuteronomy  (Crandall) 
>^M    Second  Term 

10:30;  D6 
86  Hebrew  Sight  Reading- 
Samuel  (Crandall)  >^M 
Second  Term 

11:30;  D  6 

Sc  Hebrew  Sight  Reading- 
Kings  (Breasted)  3^M 
First  Term 

11:30;  D  Z5 

9b  Deuteronomy  (Breasted) 
M    Second  Term 

11:30;  D  15 

22  Minor  Prophets,  Baby- 
lonian Period  (Harper  W, 
R.)    M    First  Term 

7:30;  D15 

226  Minor  Prophets,  Post- 
exilic  (Harper  TF.  U.)  M 
Second  Term  7:30 ;  D  15 

Si  History  of  Antiquity 
(Qoodspeed)  MM  Second 
Term    10:30-12:30 ;  D  z6 

9i  Advanced  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar— Etymology    (Har- 
per W,  R,)  M  First  Term 
9:30;  D15 

05  Advanced  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar— Syntax  (Harper  W. 
R.)  M  Second  Term 

9:30;  D15 


AUTUMN 


7  Books  of  Chronicles 
(Crandall)  M     Second 
Term 

9c  Books  of  Judges  (Cran- 
daZQDM 

25  Book  of  Job  (Hirsch) 
M     Second  Term 

34  History  of  Antiquity 
.  (Qoodspeed)  DM 

39  Old  Testament  Proph- 
ecy (Harper  W,  R.)  DM 

43  History  of  the  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Price)    DM 


WINTER 


8  Deuteronomy  —  Sight 
Reading  (Crandall) 
>iM    First  Term 

14  Jeremiah — Sight  Read- 
ing (OandoZZ)  }p[  Sec- 
ond Term 

15  Jeremiah  (Friee)  M 
First  Term 

16  Ezekiel  (Price)  M  Sec- 
ond Term 

31  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Mon- 
archy (Qoodspeed)  DM 

45  Development  of  Old 
Testament  Literature 
(Harper  W,  -B.)  DM 


SPRING 


1  Beginners*    Hebrew 
(Harper  W,  R,  and 
Crandall) 
MM    First  Term 

5  Books  of  Kings  (td.) 
MM    Second  Term 

6  Books  of  Kings 
(JTene)  First  Term  M 

11  Isaiah  i-xxxix 
(Price)  M  First  Term 

13  Isaiah  xl-lxvi 

(Price)     M    Second 
Term 

35  Contemporary  His- 
tory of  the  Old  Tei- 
tament — Egypt, 
Babylonia,  Assyrii 
(Ooodspeed)DU 

44  General  Introduc- 
tion to  Textual  Crit- 
icism of  Old  TesU- 
ment  (Hirsch)  DM 

51  Development  of  Old 
Testament  Theolog- 
ical Ideas  (Harper 
TF.  B)  DM 

52  Modem  Discoveries 
and  Old  Testament 
(Price)  DM 
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VIII.     SBMITIC  LANQUAOBS  AND  LlTEiUTURB5.— CotUinved. 

AKAMAIC,  BABBINIC,  8TRIAC,  SAMARITAN,  MANDAIC,  AND  PHCENIOIAN. 


SUMMER 


55  General  Introduction  to 
Rabbinic  Literature  and 
Life  (Hirsch)  M  Second 
Term  9:30;  D  16 

63  History  of  Jewish  Sects 

(HirBch)  M   First  Term 

9:30;  D  16 


AUTUMN 


60  Talmud  (Hirsch)  Rab- 
binical Seminar 

62  Rabbinical  Commenta- 
ries on  Genesis  (Hirsch) 
M    First  Term 

68  Beginners'  Syriac  {Har- 
per R,  F.)  DM 


WINTER 


61  Civil  and  Criminal  Leg- 
islation of  Talmud 
(Hiraeh)  M  First  Term 

65  Rabbinical  Philosophy 
(Hirach)  DM 

66  Biblical  Aramaic 
(Price)  M  Second  Term 

69  Advanced  Syriac  (Har- 
perR,^.)J>^ 

98  Mandaic  {Hirach)  M 
Second  Term 


SPRING 


64  Talmudical  A  n  a  1> 
ogies  to  the  New 
Testament  (Hirsch) 
M    First  Term 


ASSYRIAN,  ARABIC,  ETHIOPIC,  EGYPTIAN,  COPTIO  AND  COMPARATIVE  WORK. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

71  Assyrian  Language 

76  Babylonian     Historical 

79  Assyrian  Syllabaries  and^ 

766  Early     Babylonian 

(Harper  R.F,)    DM 

Inscriptions  (Harper  R. 

Mythological      Inscrip- 

Inscriptions  (Price) 

8:30;  D13 

F,)DU 

tions  (Harper  R.  F,)  DM 

DM 

73  Early  Historical  Inscrip- 

82 Earliest  Unilingual  In- 

89 Arabic  Poetry  (Harper 

93  Philosophical  Litera- 

tions (Harper  R.  F.)  DM 

scriptions  (Price)  Semi- 

W, R,)  DM 

ture   of    the   Arabs 

9:30;  Dxa 

nar  DM 

100  Ethiopic   (Harper     W. 

(Hirsch)  DM 

87  Earlier  Suras  of  Quran 

88  Later    Suras    (Harper 

R.)    M    First  Term 

103  Semitic  Seminar  2 

(Harper  TF.i?.)M  First 

W.  R.)  DM 

103  Semitic  Seminar  2 

(Harper  W.  R.)  DM 

Term            10:30;  D  15 

103  Semitic  Seminar  42. 

(Harper  W.  R.)    DM 

105  Comparative  Lexical 

90  Arabic  1001  Nights 

(Harper  W.  iJ.L  3DM 

104 Comparative  Lexical 

Study    of     South 

(Hirsch)  M  First  Term 

Autumn  to  Spring  Quar- 

Study North  Semitic 

Semitic    Languages 

91  Arabic  Geography,  His- 

ter 

Languages  (Price) 

(Price)  Seminar  DM 

tory   and   Commentary 

106  Elementary  Egyptian 

Seminar 

106  Late  Egyptian 

(Harper  W,  R,)  M  Sec- 

(Breasted)  DM 

107  Egyptian  Texts  of  Clas- 

(Breasted)  DM 

ond  Term     10:30 ;  D  15 

113  Elementary  Coptic 

sic    Period    (Breasted) 

115Coptic      Reading 

93  Philosophical  Literature 

(Breasted)  DM 

DM 

Boheiric    Texts 

of  Arabians  (Hirsch)  M 

lUCoptic      Reading, 

(Breasted)    M    Sec- 

Second  Term 

Sahidic  Texts    (Breast- 

ond Term' 

101  Advanced  Ethiopic 

ed)  BU 

(Hirsch)  M  First  Term 

106  Elementary  Egyptian 

(Breasted)  DM 

— 

*  *  "• 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 
IX.    Biblical  and  Patristic  Qrbbk. 


SUMMER 


2  New    Testament   Greek 

(Votaw)  MM  First  Term 

8:30  and  a:oo;  D  16 

7  Greek  Palaeography 
(Oregory)  M  Second 
Term  7:30;  D  16 

9  New  Testament  Textual 
OriticiBm  (Oregory)  M 
Second  Term  8:30;  D  z6 

156  Social  History  of  New 
Testament  Times 
(MathewB)  M  First 
Term  9:30;  D6 

34!PhilippianB  {Burton) 
M    Second  Term 

9:30;  D2 

45  Psalms  and  Ecclesiastes 
in  Greek*  {AmoU)  M 
First  Term     7:30;  D  z6 


AUTUMN 


4  Rapid  Reading  in  the 
New  Testament  ( Votaw) 
DM  11:30;  D  z6 

10  New  Testament  Times 
in  Palestine  {Mathew$) 
DM  9:30;  D  IS 

11  New  Testament  Times 
in  GrsBOO-Roman  World 
(MathewM)    DM 

10:30;  D  Z5 
25  Matthew^  (Burton)  DM 
10:30;  Da 
iO  New  Testament  Quota- 
tions* {Burton)  DM 
9:30;  Da 
53  Sub-apostolic    Greek 
Literature  (Amolt)  DM 
9:30;  Dz6 
55  Christian  Literature  to 
Eusebius  {Amolt)  DM 
8:30;  D  z6 


WINTER 


1  New  Testament  Greek 
{Burton)    DM 

13  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  {MathewM)  DM 

28  John    {Burton)    DM 

29  Acts    {MathewM)    DM 

48  Philo  (AmoU)  M  First 
Term 

5i  New  Testament  Apoc- 
rypha {Arndt)  M  First 
Term 


SPRING 


43  Origin  o(  the  Septa- 
agint*   {AmoU)  DM 

58  History  of  Criticism 
of  the  Gospels 
{AmoU)    DM 

00  History  <^  Interpre- 
tation   (IfottoM) 
DM 


Prsbxquisitss. 
* Coone  1  or 2.  'A  knowladge of  Hebmr. 

*  ConraM  1  (or  2) ;  2S  (or  27) ;  and  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

X.   Sanskrit  and  iNDo-BuROPeAN  Comparativb  Phiunjogy. 

^__ B3, 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

1  General  Introduction  to 

7  Greek  Dialects  (Afdr) 

the  Study  of   indo^Eu- 

DM 

Top^ui  Phaolqgy  *  {Buck) 

M  First  Term  10:30;  B3 

2  Outlines  of  Comparative 

2  Outlines  of  Comparative 

2  OutUnes  of  Comparative 

Grammar  of  Greek  and 

Grammar  of  Greek  and 

Grammar  of  Greek  and 

Latin »    {Stratton)    M 

Latin*     {Buck)     M 

Latin*    {Buck)  M  First 

First  Term      11:30;  B3 

Second  Term  10:30;  B3 

Term 

3  Exercises  in  Greek  and 

3  Exercises  in  Greek  and 

Latin  Comparative 

Latin  Comparative 

Grammar*  {Stratton)  M 

Grammar*     {Buck)    M 

Second  Term    11:30;  B3 

Second  Term 

4  Sanskrit,       Elementary 

4  Sanskrit,   Elementary 

5  Sanskrit,    continued 

6  Sanskrit,  continaed 

Course    {Stratton)    DM 

Course  {Buck)    DM 

{Buck)    DM 

(Buck)    DM 

10:30;  B3 

11:30;  B3 

Remarks. 
^  Courses  1-8  are  open  to  stadents  of  the  UniTersity  0>Ueffe8  as  well  as  to  those  of  theGradnate  SchooL 
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XI.    Thb  Qrbbk  Lanouaqb  and  UTBRATURB. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

1  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I- 
III.     Review   of   Greek 
Qrammar.     (Otoen)      M 
First  Term       8:30;  B2 

2  Xenophon,ifeiiiara5i{ia; 
Plato,  Apology  and  Orito 
(Owen)  DM    11:30;  B2 

3  Homer,   OdyMey,  Selec- 
tions   (Owen)     M    Sec- 
ond Term          8:30;  B2 

1  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I- 
III.    Reyiew   of   Greek 
Grammar,     repeated 
(Owen)    DM 

2  Xenophon,     Memorabi- 
lia; Plato,  Apology  and 
CWto,  repeated  (Capps) 
DM 

3  Homer,  Ody$9ey,  Selec- 

DM 
7  Euripides,  AlceBtU  and 
Iphigenia    in     Tauris 
(TarbeU)    DM 

1  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  I- 
III.    Reyiew  of   Greek 
Grammar,    repeated 
(Owen)    DM 

2  Xenophon,     Memordbi- 
lia;  Plato,  Apology  and 
Orito,  repeated  (Owen) 
DM 

8  Andocides,  On  the  My$- 
terie$ ;    Demosthenes, 
Selected   PoUtical  Ora- 
tions   (Tarbell)    DM 

4  Lysias,  Selected 
Orations ;    Isocratee, 
Panegyrieue  (Caetle) 
DM 

5  Herodotus,  Selections 
(Owen)    DM 

6  Plato,  Qorgias 
(Owen)    DM 

10  Greek    Lyric   Poets 
(Cappe)    M    First  Term 

9:30;  B2 

11  Theocritus,    Selections 
(Capp9)  M  Second  Term 

9:30;  B2 
15  Selected  Plays  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Euripides 
(CappB)    DM 

10:30;  B2 

90  Lucian,  Dialogues  (Hw- 
Bey)    DM         8:30;  B8 

31  Post-Classic  Greek  Poets 

(Hu89ey)  M  First  Term 

11:30;  B  6 

U  Demosthenes,     Oration 
on  the  Crown;  MBchi- 
nes.    Oration     against 
Cteeiphon  (Cappa)    DM 

22  Plato,  JBefmblic  (Shorey) 
DM    Mon.  and  Pri. 

3:00-5:00;  B  2 

26  Seminar,     History      of 
Ancient    Philosophy 
(Shorey)    DM 
Wed.  3:00-5:00;  B2 

20  Greek   Scenic  Antiqui- 
ties  (Cc^pps)    DM 

22  Plato,  Republic,  contin- 
ued  (Shorey)  DM 
Mon.  and  Pri. 

3:00-5:00;  B  2 

24  AiiatoUe,  Athenian  Con- 
BHtutim    (Capp$)    DM 

26  Seminar,  History  of  An- 
cient  Philosophy,   con- 
tinned    (Shorey)    DM 
Wed.  3:00-5:00;  B2 

12  Thucydides,   Selec- 
tions (TarbeU)    DM 

16  Attic  Orators,  Selec- 
tions    (Oaetle)     DM 

23  ^schylus,  Rapid 
Reading  Course 
(Shorey)    DM 
Mon.  and  Pri. 

3:00-5:00;  B2 

26  Seminar,  History  of 
Ancient  Philosophy, 
continued     (STiorey) 
DM 
Wed.  3:00-5:00;  B2 

Rbmabks. 


Connas  1-9  are  Aoademio  Collese  Courses. 
Course  1  is  for  stodento  who  enter  with  Greek  (1)  and  (2)  only. 
Greek  of  the  Aeademio  GoUegee. 


It  will  not  be  ooonted  as  one  of  the  three  reqaired  Majors  in 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 
XIL   Thb  Latin  Lanouaqb  and  LiTERATtiRB. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

4  Cicero,  deSeneetute, 

Livy.  etc.  (Moorey   DM 

9:30;  B6 

6  Horace,  Odea*  (Walker) 
DM                  8:30;  B  7 

7  Cicero's    Lettern   (Aca- 
demic College    Course) 
(AhboU)miL  11:30;  B  7 

1  Cicero,  OratiofM  (for  stu- 
dents in  Science) 
(Walker)  DM 

4  Cicero,   de  SeneetuU, 
Ldvy.etc.   (Walker  and 
Moore)  DU 

5  Terence,  PJiormio,  and 
Tacitus,  Germania  and 
Agricola*    (Miller    and 
Mr. )    DM 

6  Horace,    Odee^    (MiUer 
andifr. )   DM 

2  Virgil,  JSneid  for  (stu- 
dents  in  Science)^ 
(Walker)  DM 

4  dceroy  de  Seneetute, 
Livy,   etc.   (MiUer  and 
Mr, )    DM 

5  Terence,  Phcrmio,  and 
Tacitus,  Oermania  and 
Agrieola*  (Walker  and 
(Moore)    DM 

6  Horace   Odee^    (Maier, 

3  Selections  from  Ovid. 
Horace,    CatQlla& 
Cicero's  Letter*,  etc. 
(for  students  in  Sci- 
ence)* (Walker)  DM 

4  Cicero,  de  Senectute, 
Ldvy,  etc.  (Moore  and 
Mr. )    DM 

5  Terence,      Phorwiio, 
and  Tacitus,  Oer- 
mania and  Agrieola* 
(Moore  and  Mr. ) 

DM 

DM 
6  Horace,    Odes* 
(Moore  and  WaOxr) 
DM 

8  TusculanDiipicta- 
tione     (Academic 
College    Course) 
( )    DM 

37  Syntax  of  the  Latin  Verb 
(Walker)  M First  Term 

11:30;  B8 

9  Plautus    (Walker)     M 
Second  Term 

11:30;  B8 

29  Early  Latin  MWwtt)  DM 
10:30;  B8 

10  Lucretius       (Hendriek- 
Bon)   DM         9:30;  B8 

38  Roman  Epic  Poetry 
(Moore)  DM    8:30;  B6 

36  Seminar  %  the  Dialog 
of  Tacitus    (Hendnck- 
9on)    DM 

Tues.  3:00-5:00;  B  2 

11  Cicero's  Letters  (Univer*' 
sity  College  Course)  (Ab- 
bott) DM 

15  Oeorgics  of   Virgil,  Ti- 
bullus   and   Propertius 
(Chandler)  DM 

25  Roman   Philosophy 
(Chandler)  DM 

17  Pliny  (HaU)  DM 

34  Seminar  1, Colloquial 

Ltitin  (Abbott)    DM 
36  Seminars,  Comparative 
Syntax  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Verb  (Hate)    DM 

30  Latin  Epigraphy  (^5- 
boU)  DM 

26  Roman  History  from  the 
Sources  (Chandler)  DM 

34  Seminar    1,     continued 
(AbboU)    DM 

39  Research  Course  in  Ro- 
man Pr on u  n elation 
(Hale)    DM 

36  Seminar    3,    continued 
(Hale)    DM 

10  Lucretius  (Chandler) 
DM 

23  Historical  Develop- 
ment of  Roman  Trag- 
edy (ifOfer)    DM 

20  Christian  Latio 
(Chandler)     DM 

22  Roman  Oratory 
(Chandler)    DM 

19  Juvenal  (J7ale)  DM 
Seminar  3,  oontinaed 
(Haie)    DM 

36  Seminar  3,  continued 
(Haie)    DM 

Required  Latin.— Oonrsee  1, 2  and  8  are  required  of  all  stadento  in  Scieooe;  Courses  8, 4  and  5  of  all  stodeots  in  Arts  and 
Letters.    In  each  case,  the  numerical  order  must  be  followed. 

Elective  Latin.  In  the  Academic  College.— Courses  7  and  8  are  especially  designed  for  Academic  College  students  who  hav» 
concluded  Course  6. 

In  the  University  College.— All  the  courses  of  the  department,  except  84, 8S,  86, 38  are  open  to  students  of  the  XJnivenlty  CoDeffe 
who  have  already  acquired  considerable  proficiency  in  the  language. 

In  the  Graduate  School.— Courses  84, 8&,  86  and  80  are  for  graduates  only.  The  other  courses,  from  0  upward,  are  open  to 
graduates  according  to  their  needs. 

Prerequisitxs. 

*  Course  1.  »  Course  4. 

*  Courses  1  and  2.  *  Courses  4  and  5. 
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XIII.    Romance  Lanouaobs  and  Literatures. 


SUMMER 


1  ElemeDtary  French 
(Bergeron)    DM 

7:30;  B  16 
4  French  Syntax 
(Bergeron)    DM 

8:30;  B  x6 
8  Victor  Hugo* 
(Howland)    DM 

8:^0;  B  14 

10  French    Literature    of 

19th  Century  (Bergeron) 

DM  9:30;  B  16 

21  Old  French  Phonology 
(Bruner)    DM 

8:30;  B  12 

22  Old  French  Morphol- 
ogy'   (Bruner)    DM 

10:30;  B  Z2 

23  Old  French  Literature 
Seminar:  French  Epic 
(Bruner)    DM 

Mon.  2:00-4:00 ;  B  Z2 
31  Elementary  Italian 
(Howland)    DM 

10:30;  B  z6 
36  Dante,  L'Infemo* 
(Howland)    MM 
First  Term 

9:30  and  11:30;  B  12 


AUTUMN 


1  Elementary  French,  re- 
peated (Bergeron)  DM 

1  Elementary  French,  re- 
peated (Howland)  DM 

2  Elementary  French 
(de  PoyenBellisle)  DM 

3  Elementary  French 
( )    DM 

4  French  Syntax 
(Bergeron)    DM 

7  Reading  of  French* 
(Bergeron)    DM 

10  French  Literature,  re- 
peated (Bergeron)  DM 

21  Old  French  Phonology, 
repeated  (Bruner)  DM 

24  Old  French  Readings 
(de  Poyen-Bellisle)  DM 

27  Popular  Latin 

(de  Poyen-Bellisle)  DM 

31  Elementary  Italian,  re- 
peated (Howland)  DM 

34  Italian    Literature    in 
English  (Hotoland)  DM 

41  Italian  Philology 
(Bruner)    DM 

51  Elementary  Spanish 
( )    DM 

54  Spanish  Literature 
( )    DM 


WINTER 


1  Elementary  French,  re- 
peated 

(de  Poyen-BelHsle)  DM 

2  Elementary  French,  re- 
peated (Bergeron)  DM 

2  Elementary  French,  re- 
peated (Howland)  DM 

3  Elementary  French,  re- 
peated   ( )    DM 

5  Reading  of  French 

/  (Bergeron)    DM 

8  Victor  Hugo,"  repeated 

(Bergeron)    DM 
11  French    literature    of 

17th  Century 

(Bergeron)    DM 
22  Old    French    Morphol- 
ogy,' repeated  (Bruner) 

DM 
25  Provencal  Lyric  Poetry 

(de  Poyen-Bellisle)  DM 
28  French  Dialects:* 

Franco-Norman  and 

Anglo-Norman 

(de  PoyenBellisle)  DM 
32  Elementary     Italian, 

Manzoni    (Howland) 

DM 
35  Machiavelli,«    21  Prin- 
cipe    (Howland)     DM 
42  Italian     Dialects     and 

Seminar^  (Bruner)  DM 
52  Elementary       Spanish, 

continued  ( )  DM 

55  Spanish  Drama 

( )    DM 


SPRING 


1  Elementary  French, 
repeated  ( )  DM 

2  Elementary  French, 
repeated  (de  Poyen- 
Bellisle)   DM 

3  Elementary  French, 
repeated  (Howland) 
DM 

3  Elementary  French, 
repeated  (Bergeron) 
DM 
6  Reading  of  French, 
continued 
(Bergeron)    DM 
9  French       Romantic 
Drama      (Beirgeron) 
DM 

12  French  Literature  of 
the  18th  Century 
(Beryeron)    DM 

26  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  EVench  Lyric 
Poetry  (de  Poyen- 
Bellisle)   DM 

29  Middle  French  Phi- 
lology •  (de  Poyen- 
Bellisle)   DM 

33  Italian  Literature  of 
19th  Century 
(Howland)    DM 

36  Dante,  Ulnferno^ 
(Howland)    DM 

53  Elementary  Spanish, 

continued      ( ) 

DM 

56  Old  Spanish  Read- 
ings    ( )     DM 


Remarks. 

Coursee  1,  2, 3  in  French,  and  Connes  51,  52,  53  in  Spanish  are  primarily  for  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges. 
Coarses  10-12 ;  22-29 ;  34-36 ;  41-42 ;  and  54-56  are  primarily  for  stodents  of  the  Graduate  School. 


PREBEQUISITES. 


1  Entrance  French  2. 

»  Course  7  or  its  equivalent. 

*  Continuation  of  course  21. 

*  Courses  21  and  22. 


*  Continuation  of  21  and  22. 

*  Three  Majors  of  Italian. 
'  Course  41. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 
XIV.   Qbrmanic  Lanouaqbs  and  Utbraturbs. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


1  Leesing  as  Critic  (Cut- 
ting)   DM    11:30;  B9 

2  Schiller*   (van  Klenze) 
DM  11:30;  B  10 

13  Qothic     (von  Klenze) 
DM  10:30;  B9 

15  Middle  High  German 
(Cutting)    DM 

9:30;  B9 

16  Elements  of  Historical 
German  Grammar 
(Schmidt  -Wartenberg) 
DM  7:30;  B  9 

20  Elementary  Course  in 
Norwegian  (Danish) 
(DahJ)   DM   8:30;  B  9 

22  Studies    in    Bjdmson 
and  Ibsen  (I>aAZ)    DM 

a:oo;  B  10 

23  Old   Norse  Literature 
(Ddhl)  DM   3:00 ;  B  9 


29  Elementary  Course  in 
German  (Kern)  DMM 

8:30  and  3:00;  B  10 

30  Intermediate  Course  in 
German*    (Kern)   DM 

10:30;  B  zo 
33  German  Comedies^ 
(Schmidt  -Wartenberg) 
DM  9:30 ;  B  zo 


3  Faust  I.  and  II.  (Cut- 
ting) 

6  The  Development  of 
German  Literature 
from  1720  to  1800,  etc. 
(van  Klenze  and  Ifc- 
CHntoek)    DM 

12  Advanced  Prose  Com- 
position* (Cutting) 
DM 

13  Gothic,  repeated 
(Schmidt-Wartenherg) 
DM 

17  Introduction   to  Ger- 
manic Philology' 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 
DM 

21  Elementary  Course 
in  Swedish  (Dahl) 
DM 

23  Old  Norse  Literature, 
repeated    (Dahl)    DM 

24  Studies  in  Ibsen  (Do^O 
DM 

25  Scandinavian  Nine- 
teenth Century  Liter- 
ature   (Dahl)    DM 

29  Elementary  Course  in 
German,  repeated 
(Kern  and    Almstedt) 
DMM 

30  Intermediate  Course 
in  German,*  repeated 
(Almetedt)    DM 

31  Modem  German  Prose  ^ 
(Kern)    DM 

32  Modern  German  Lyrics 
and  Ballads^  (von 
Klenze)    DM 


8  The    Nibelungenlied* 
(van  Klenze)    DM 

9  Heine's  Prose  and  Po- 
etry* (von  Klenze)  DM 

10  The  Romantic  School 
in  Germany* 
(Mulfinger)    DM 

U  Old  High  German 
(Schmidt-  Wartenberg) 
DM 

18  Introduction  to  Pho- 
netics (Schmidt-War- 
tenberg)  M  FirstTerm 

19  Old  Saxon*  (Sehmidt- 
Wartenberg)  M  Sec- 
ond Term 

26  Advanced  Course  in 
Norwegian  (Dahl) 
DM 

27  Outline  Course  in 
Scandinavian  Litera- 
ture   (Dahl)    DM 


29  Elementary  Course 
in  German,  repeated 
(Almstedt)    DMM 

30  Intermediate  Course 
in  German,*  repeated 
(Almstedi)    DM 

31  ModemGermanProse,^ 
repeated  (Almstedt) 
DM 


4  Goethe's  Storm  and 
Stress  Period'  (Cut- 
ting)   DM 

11  Schiller's  Wallea- 
stein*    (Kem)     DM 

15  Middle  High  German, 
repeated  (Cutting) 
DM 

21  Elementary  Course  in 
Swedish,  repeated 
(DaM)    DM 

25  Scandinavian  Nine- 
teenth Century  liter- 
ature, repeated  (Dahl) 
DM 

28  Studies  in  BjOrnstm 
(Dahl)    DM 


29  Elementary  Course  in 
German,  repeated 
(Almstedt)    DB(M 

30  Intermediate  Course 
in  German,*  repeated 
(Almstedt)    DM 

33  German  Comediee,^ 
repeated  (Kem)  DM 


Remarks. 
Courses  1-28  are  for  students  in  the  UnirerBity  Colleges  and  the  Gradoate  SohooL 
Courses  29-3i  are  for  stadents  in  the  Aoademio  Colleges. 
Courses  1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 13-19  and  28  are  intended  chiefly  for  Graduate  Students. 

Prerequisites. 

*  Courses  29  and  30.  •  Coarse  18. 

*  Courses  29, 30,  81,  and  2,  or  their  equiyalent.  •  Courses  18  and  14. 
■  Course  15.  r  Course  29. 

«  Courses  29.  30,  and  81. 
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XV.   Enqush  Lanouaqb  and  Utbraturb.  and  Rhetoric. 


SUMMER 


1  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition  {Herrick 
SLud  Lavett)    DM 

2:00;  D  z 

7  Rhetoric  and  Compoei- 
tion  (Lavett)  M  First 
Term  9'3ft'>  D  X 

8  Daily  Themes  (HerricXp) 
M  Second  Term 

8:30;  Dx 

20A  Old  English,  Elemen- 
tary Course  (DaviiUon) 
DM  3:00;  D9 

20c  Old  English,  Poetical 

Texts  (Davidson)  J^DM 

4:00;  D9 

24C  Later  Middle  English 
(Davidson)    DM 

a:oo ;  D  9 

40  English  Literature 
(Reynolds)    DM 

9:30;  D8 

43  The  History  of  English 
Allegory  (Triggs)    DM 

xx:3o;  D8 

44  The  Text  of  Hamlet 
(Brainard)    DM 

xx:3o;  D9 

45  Sources  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays  (Crow) 
DM  2:00;  B  x6 

46  Elizabethan  Seminar 
(Crow)    DM 

Thnrs.  xo;3(kx2;3o;  C  X4 

54  English  Romantic  Poets 
(Reynolds)   DM 

xo:3o;  D8 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


1  Rhetoric  and  English 
Composition  (Herrick 
Lovett  and  Lewis)   DM 

2:00 

2  English  Composition 
(LoveU)    DM  8:30 

5  Advanced  English  Com- 
position   (Herrick) 
DM  8:30 

20A  Old  English,  Elemen- 
tary Course,  repeated 
(Blackburn)  DM    3:00 

21  Old  English,  Advanced 
Course    (Blaeiamm) 
DM  2:00 

23  English  Language  Sem- 
inar   (Blackbum) 

Hon.  2:00-4:00 

40  English  Literature 
(Tolman  and  Reynolds) 
DM  xo:30 

46  iUisabe^an  Seminar, 
repeated    (Crow)    DM 

Thurs.  xo:3O-x2:30 

47  Development   of    Dra- 
matic  form   in    Eliza- 
bethan Literature 
(Crow)    DM  3:00 

51A  The  English  Romantic 
Movement  (MeClintock) 
DM  xo:30 

52  The  Poetry  of  William 
Wordsworth  (MeClin- 
tock)    DM  9:30 

54  English  Romantic  Poets 
from  1780-1830,repeated 
(Reynolds)    DM    xx:30 

57A  The   Poetry   of  Ton- 

nyson    (Tolman)     DM 

9:30 


1  Rhetoric    and   English 

Composition     (Herrick 

Lovett  and  Lewis)    DM 

2:00 

3  Argumentative  Compo- 
sition   (LoveU)    DM 
8:30 

5  Advanced  English  Com- 
position, continued 
(Herrick)    DM       8:30 

20B  Old   English,  contin- 
ued.   Prose  Readings 
(Blackburn)   DM    3:00 

23  English  Language  Sem- 
inar   (Blackbum) 

Mon.  2:00-4:00 

40  English  Literature 
(Tolman  and  Reynolds) 
DM  xo:3o 

41A  Shakespeare 

(Brainard)    DM  ix:30 

42  The  History  of  Old  Eng- 
lish Literature  (Black- 
bum)    DM  2:00 

45  The  Sources  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  repeated 
(Crow)    DM  3:00 

46  Elizabethan  Seminar 
(Crow)    DM 

Thurs.  xo:30-x2:3o 

49A  English  Literature  of 
the   Seventeenth   Cen- 
tury   (Herrick)    DM 
xx:30 

51B  The  English  Romantic 
Movement,  continued 
(MeClintock)    DM 

10:30 

53  The  Poetry  of  William 
Cowper    (MeClintock) 
I       DM  9'.3P 


SPRING 


1  Rhetoric   and   Eng- 
lish Composition 
(Herrick  Lovett  and 
Lewis)    DM       2:00 

2  English  Composition 
(Lovett  and  Closson) 
DM  8:30 

4  Oral  Debates 
(LoveU)    DM     9:30 

20c  Old  English,  con- 
tinued. Poetical 
Texts  (Blackbum) 
DM  3:00 

22  Comparative  Gram- 
mar of  Old  English 
(Blackbum)    DM 

2:00 

23  English  Language 
Seminar  (Blackbum) 

Mon.  2:00-4:00 

40A  English  Literature 
(Reynolds)    DM 

9:30 

^  EHrobethan    43emi- 
nar    (Crow)    DM 
Thurs.  xo:30-x2:30 

48  Life,  Works  and  In- 

fluence  of  Sir  Philip 

Sidney  (Crow)   DM 

2:00 

49B  English  Literature 
of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  continua- 
tion of  49A  (Lovett) 
DM  3:00 

50  The  Classical  Period 
of    EiUglish    Litera- 
ture   (Reynolds) 
DM  xx:3o 

51C  The  English  Ro- 
mantic Movement, 
continued  (MeClin- 
tock)   DM        xo:3P 
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XV.     ENQUSH  LANQUAQE  and  UTERATURB,  and  RHBTORIC.--CofUtniied. 


SUMMER 


83A  Development  of  Eng- 
lish Literary  Criticiem 
(McClintock)    DM 

10:30 ;  D  9 

84  The  Elements  of  Liter- 
ature   (McClintock) 
DM  9:30;  D9 

87  .^BiSthetics  of  Literature 
(TTiggB)Jm,  8:30;  D8 

89  Conference  on  Teach- 
ing of  English  Litera- 
ture   (McClintock) 


AUTUMN 


58A  The  Works  of  Robert 
Browning    (Triggs) 
DM  11:30 

59  English  Literature  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century 
(Triggs)    DM         8:30 

80  Seminar,   The    Art   of 
Poetry    (Wilkinson) 
DM 

81  Criticism  of  Criticism 
(Wilkinson)  M  First 
Term  9:30 

82  Short  Stories  (Wilkin- 
son)   M     Second  Term 

9:30 

88  The     Development    of 
English  Lyric  Poetry 
(Carpenter)    DM    9:30 


WINTER 


57B  The  Works  of  Tenny- 
son   (Triggs)    DM 

11:30 

62A  The  Poetry  of  Milton 
(Carpenter)    DM    9:30 

65  The  Minor  Elizabethan 
Drama    (Carpenter) 
DM  10:30 

85  The     Theory     of    the 
Drama   (Tolman)    DM 

9:30 

86  The     Devel(^ment    of 
English  Fiction 
(Reynolds)    DM    11:30 

87  JEsthetics     of    Litera- 
ture   (Triggs)    DM 

8:30 

90  Bacon   and   the  Early 
Essayists    (MouUon) 
DM  10:30 


SPRING 


55A  English   EssayistB 
of    the    Nineteenth 
Century    (Butler) 
DM  9:3a 

56  American  Poetry 
(Butler)    DM    3:00 

60  Modern  Fiction 
(Triggs)    DM    8:3a 

61  The  History  of  Amer- 
ican Literature  in 
Nineteenth  Century 
(Triggs)   DM   iv.p 

62C  Milton's   Paradise 
Lost    (Moulton) 
DM  10:3a 

83B  English  Literary 
Criticism     (Carpen- 
ter)   DM  9'.y> 

84  The  Elements  of  Lit- 
erature (McCUntoek) 
DM  9:3a 


Remarks. 
Courses  1,  2, 40,  and  41  are  for  students  in  the  Academic  Colleges. 
Conrses  22,  23, 43, 62, 51, 59,  &7B,  60, 80, 83A,  85,  and  88  are  primarily  for  Graduate  Students. 

XVL     BIBUCAL   LfTERATURB   IN  BNQUSH. 


SUMMER 


A22  Minor  Prophets  of 
Babylonian  Period  (T^. 
R.  Harper)  M  First 
Term  7:30;  D  15 

A225  Minor  Prophets  of 
Post-Exilic  Period  (W- 
R,  Harper)  M  Second 
Term  7'3P;  D  15 

Bl  Political  History  of 
Palestine  in  New  Testa- 
ment Times  (Matfiews) 
M  First  Term 

10:30;  D2 

B8  Gospel  of  Mark  (Bwrfon) 
M  Second  Term 

10:30;  D2 


AUTUMN 


A29  Outline    of     Hebrew 
History  (JTen*)  DM 

B3  Life  of  Christ  (Burton) 
DM 


WINTER 


A61  Civil  and  Criminal 
Legislation  of  the  Tal- 
mud (Hirsch)  M  First 
Term 

A17  Minor  Prophets  (Kent) 
DM 

A31  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy  (Ooodspeed) 
DM 


SPRING 


A15  Modern  Discoveries 
and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Price)  DM 

B21  Teaching  of  Jesot 
(Votaw)  DM 

A36  Contemporary  His* 
tory  of  the  Hebrews 
(Goodspeed)  DM 


•  ' RSMARSS.- ---. 

Courses  A17  and  29 ;  B3  and  21  are  for  the  Uniyereity  and  Academic  Colleges  primarily. 
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XVII.   Mathematics. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

4  Plane  Trigonometry  • 
{DickBon)    MM    Second 
Term     8:30,  11:30;  D7 

5  College  Algebra' (Moore) 
DM                7:30;  R  36 

6  Mathematical  Pedagogy 
{Young)  M    First  Term 

10:30;  R36 

1  Required  Mathematics* 
First  Quarter' 
la  (Young)  DM 
16  {J^ancock)  DM 
Ic  (Hancock)  DM 
Id  (Slaught)  DM 

1  Required  Mathematics* 
Second  Quarter' 

la  (Young)  DM 
16  (Hancock)  DM 

Ic  ( : )  DM 

Id  (Slaught)  DM 

2  Required  Mathematics* 
First  Quarter* 

2a  (Boyd)  DM 
26  (Slaught)  DM 
2c  ( )  DM 

3  Required  Mathemat- 
ics* First  Quarter* 
(Young)  DM 

2  Required  Mathemat- 
ics *  Second  Quarter 
2a  (Boyd)  DM 

26  ( )  DM 

2c  (Hancock)  DM 

7  Culture  Calculus' 
(Young)  DM 

9  Calculus  •  {Slaught) 
DM                 8:30;  R  38 

10  Determinants'  {Young) 
M    First  Term 

9:30;  R38 

14  Differential   Equations* 

{Slaught)  DM 

7:30;  R- 
17  Surfaces  11  {Maschke) 

DM                 8:30;  R36 

19  Advanced  Analytic  Ge- 
ometry i«  {Smith)  DM 
10:30;  R38 

21  Functions**  (Moore) 
DM                 9:30;  R36 

8  Analytics  and  Calculus* 
First     Quarter    (Boyd) 
DM 

8a                10:30;  R35 
86                11:30;  R36 

11  Equations  •  First  Quar- 
ter(rot«nflr)DM 

xo:3o;  R  38 

13  Advanced  Integral  Cal- 
culus »    First    Quarter 
{Bolza)I>M   8:30  ;R  36 

20  Partial    Differential 
Equations**  (Boyd)  DM 
9:30;  R36 
22  Functions**  (Moore) 
DM    Men.,  Wed. 

2:30-4:30;  R36 

8  Analytics  and  Calculus* 
Second  Quarter 
(Boyd)  DM 

8a                10:30;  R  35 
86                11:30;  R3<i 
11  Equations*     Second 
Quarter  (Young)  DM 

xo:  30 ;  R  38 
13  Advanced  Integral  Cal- 
culus* Second  Quarter 
(Bolza)  DM 

8:30;  R36 

18  Surfaces**  (Maschke) 
DM               9:30;  R36 

8  Analytics   and   Cal- 
culus* Third  Quar- 
ter (Boyd)  DM 
Sa          xo:3o;R36 
86           xx:3o;R36 

12  Analytic    Geometry 
of  three  dimensions  * 
(Hancock)  DM 

xo:30 ;  R  38 

15  Differential   Equa- 
tions*«        (Slaught) 
DM          8:30;  R  36 

16  Analytic      Mechan- 
ics** (Maschke)  DM 

9:30;  R38 

23  Higher  Plane  Curves  *« 
{Maschke)  DM 

7:30;  R38 

26  Linear  Differential  Equa- 
tions Seminar*'  {Moore) 
DM  Sat  7: 30-9: 30 ;  R  36 

25  Algebraic  Functions^ ' 
(Bolza)  DM 

xo:  30 ;  R  36 

29  Elliptic  Functions** 
First  Quarter   (Moore) 
DM    Tues.,  Thurs. 

2:30-4:30;  R36 

31  Groups* »  Seminar  First 

Quarter    (Moore)    DM 

Sat.  8:30-10:30 ;  R  36 

27  Linear    Differential 
Equations*'  (Bolza) 
DM             10:30;  R36 

24  Invariants**  (Maschke) 
DM               8: 30 ;  R  38 

28  Minimal  Surfaces** 
(-ffancocfc)  DM 

11:30;  R38 

30  Icosahedron** 
(Maschke)  DM 

8:30;  R  38 

29  Elliptic  Functions** 
Second    Quarter 
(Moore)  DM 
Tues.,  Thurs. 

2:30-430;  R36 

31  Groups**     Seminar 
Second  Quarter 
(Moore)  DM 

Sat.  8:30-xo:30; 

R36 
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>  Rtqalrad  Mcthanatlcs.— Two  ooiiMoiiti?e  double  minors  of  mmthematict  are  required  of  erery  student  in  the  first  jear  of 
residence.  The  sobjeets  ere,  in  order :  PlanB  tHgonometry,  the  elemaiOt  of  tht  ono^Mc  geofmetnf  of  the  eomie  eectUme^  amd  the 
eUmeniary  theory  of  finite  and  ii^nUe  aigebraie  and  trigonometrie  eeriee, 

Tliis  coarse  will  be  ffi?en  in  ISQK-W  in  se?en  sections:  Coarse  1,  sections  la,  16,  le,  Id,  darinc  the  Aatamn  and  Winter  Qaar> 
ters ;  Coarse  2,  sections  2a,  26, 2c,  daring  the  Winter  and  Spring  Qaarters. 

Stadents  wishing  to  stadj  Chemistry  or  Physics  or  to  elect  OuUwre  CaicMime  (Coarse  7)  should  enter  section  la,  16,  Ic,  or  Id. 

If  stadents  are  allowed  to  matriculate  with  entrance  conditions  in  mathematics,  they  are  expected  to  remore  these  eonditioiie 
at  the  next  regular  entrance  examination,  and,  until  this  has  been  done,  they  may  not  take  the  required  coUeie  mathemattcs. 

The  classes  in  Bequired  Mathematics  meet  in  Go66  Lecture  HaU,  in  rooms  adTcrtised  from  quarter  to  quarter  on  the  ceneral 
bulletin  boards  in  C9ob6  Lecture  HcM  and  on  the  departmental  bulletin  board  in  B  37. 

Acadenic  CoHege  Blectivee  in  natlieaMtlcs.-Courses  (7),  Culture  Oalculut  (Doable  Minor,  t^rinff  Quarter)  and  (8)  AnmXiftiee 
and  Calculut  (three  conseoutiTe  Double  Minors).  Students  intending  to  specialise  in  Mathematics,  in  Astronomy,  or  in  Physics 
should  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  take  An€Uytic$  and  CaictUu$  in  their  second  year  of  residence. 


Courses  1-7  are  elementary  courses. 

Courses  8-22  are  introductory  to  the  Higher  Mathematics. 

Omrses  28-ai  are  adyanced  courses,  intended  primarily  for  (Graduate  Students. 


Pbsbsquisitxs. 


*  Entrance  Algebra  and  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

*  Entrance  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 

*  Entrance  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 
*(3ourselor2. 

*  Course  1  or  2,  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. 
'  Course  6,  orequiyalents. 

*  Analytic  Geometry  and  Differential  Calculus. 

*  (3ourse  8,  or  equiralent. 
**  Course  18  or  equiyalent. 
"Courses 8, 12,  and  18. 


**  Thorough  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry  i 

Analytic  Geometry. 
>*(3our8es  8, 12, 18,  and  15. 
>«  Courses  8,  U,  and  18. 
*  *  C!ourses  18  and  11,  or  equiyalents. 
'*  Courses  8  and  11,  or  equiyalents. 
>*Cour8e22. 

*•  (bourses  22  and  17  or  18. 
**  Course  28  and  Theory  of  Substitutions. 
••Ck>ursesUand22. 


XVIII.     ASTRONOMY. 
R35 


SUMMER 


25  Determination  of  Orb- 
its^    {See)    DM 

10-^;  R35 

26  Mathematical  Theory 
of  the  Heat  of.  the  Sun 
{See)    DM 

11:30;  R35 

27  Seminar    {See) 

Sat.    8:30;  R3S 


AUTUMN 


28  Astrophydcal  Reeearch 
{Hale)    DM 

29  Theory  of  Attractions 
{See)    DM 

30  History  of  the  Physical 
Sciences    {See)    DM 

31  General  Astronomy' 
{Laves)    DM 

32  Probability  and   Least 
Squares^    {Laves)    DM 

33  Seminar  (5^6  and  Xave«) 


WINTER 


34  Astrophysical  Research 
{Hale)    DM 

35  Gauss's  Method  of  De- 
termining  Secular  Vari- 
ations   {See)    DM 

36  Introduction  to  Physi- 
cal Astronomy  •  {See) 
DM 

37  Determination  of  Orbits 
{Laves)    DM 

38  General  Astronomy, 
.    continued  {Laves)  DM 

39  Seminar  (S^  and  Laves) 


SPRING 


iO  Astrophysical    Re- 
search   {Hale)    DM 

41  Computation  of 
Ephemerides^ 
{Laves)    DM 

42  Spherical  HarmoDios 
{Laves)    DM 

43  Seminar    {Laves) 


Prebbquisites. 


*  Differential  and  Intesral  Calculus. 

*  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  the  Elements  of  Phydee. 


*  Differential  Calculus. 

*  Course  37,  or  its  equiyalent. 
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XIX. 

Physics. 
R 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

1  General   Physics,   Lec- 
tures^    {Wadsworth) 
DM               10:30 ;  R  7 

2  General        Laboratory 
Practice*    (Wadaworth 
and  Morrison)    DM 

Mon.-Fri.  1:30-4:30 

1  General     Physics, 
Lectures,  continued^ 
(Stratton)    DM 

1  General   Physics,^ 
{Stratton)    DM 

2  General    Laboratory 
Practice  •        {Wads- 
worth)    DM 

1  General    Physics,   con- 
tinued*  {Stratton)  DM 

2  General        Laboratory 
Practice*        {Wads- 
worth)   DM 

4  liaboratory      Practice, 
Advanced «      {Wads- 
tporth)    DM 
Mon.-Wed.  1:30-4:30 

8  Theory  and  Design  of 
Scientific    Instruments 
of  Precision*     {Wads- 
worth)    KI^M 
Thnrs.  and  Fri.  a:oo ;  R  7 

12  Besearch    Methods   of 
Investigation*    (Wads- 
worth)    DM 
Mon.,Wed.,Frl. 

11:30;  R7 

14  Special  Graduate  Labo- 
ratory*     (Wadsworth) 
DMM  10-20  hrs.  a  week 

3  General    Physics, 
Advanced*     {Wads- 
worth)    DM 

4  Laboratory  Practice, 
Advanced*     {Wads- 
worth)    DM 

5  Projection   Drawing 
and  Line  Shading 
(Wadsworth)    DM 

7  Laboratory  Methods 
{Stratton)    DM 

9  Theory  of  Reduction 
of  Observations* 
{Wadsworth)  J^DM 

13  Research  Course 
{Michelson)    DMM 

14  Special  Graduate 
Course*  {Michelson) 
DM 

15  Graduate  Course* 
{Michelson    and 
Stratton)    DM 

16  Spectrum     Analysis 
{Michelson)    )^M 

3  General     Physics,  Ad- 
vanced*  {Michelson  and 
Stratton)    DM 

4  Laboratory  Practice, 
Advanced*      {Wads- 
worth)    DM 

10  Curve      Tracing     and 
Graphical  Solutions^ 
{Wadstcorth)    )^M 

11  Theory  of  Heat* 
{Wadsworth)    DM 

13  Research    Course,  con- 
tinued   {Michelson) 
DMM 

14  Special    Graduate 
Course,  continued* 
{Michelson)       DM 

16  Graduate  Course,  con- 
tinued* (ifie^bonand 
StraUon)    DM 

17  Velocity  of  Light 
{Michelson)    J^DM 

3  General    Physics,    Ad- 
vanced*  {Michelson  and 
Stratton)  D^ 

4  Laboratory       Practice, 
Advanced*      {Stratton) 
DM 

6  Electrical         Measure- 
ments   {Stratton)    DM 

8  Design  and   Construc- 
tion of  Instruments  of 
Precision*      {Wads- 
worth)   DM 

12  Research    Methods    of 
Investigation*    {Wads- 
worth)   DM 

13  Research    Course,  con- 
tinued {Michelson) 
DMM 

14  SpecialGraduateCourse 
continued*  {Michelson) 
DM 

15  Graduate  Course,  con- 
tinued* (Jfie^foon  and 
Stratton)    DM 

18  Application  of  Interfer- 
ence Methods 
{Michelson)    KI>M 

Rbmabks. 

Ck>iinea  1  and  2  are  for  the  Academic  College  stndeots. 

Conrae  9  is  given  in  Summer  Quarter  as  MDM  in  connection  with  Course  4. 

Pbsbbquisites. 

>  Plane  Trigonometry.  •  Projection  Dniwing  and  Ldne  Shading,  and  Course  8. 

*  First  Quarter  of  General  Physics.  "Two  Quarters  of  Differential  and  Integral  Caleolos. 

*  Differential  and  Integral  Calcalne.  '  Diif erential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  Course  9. 

*  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  Course  2.  *  Course  3. 
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XX.     CHBMIdTRY. 
K 


SUMMER 


2  General  Chemistry^ 
(Lengfeld)     MM     First 
Term  10:30-12:30; 

Laboratory : 
Mon.-Thurt. 

3:00-6:00;  K  10 

5  Qualitative  Analysis '  * 
{Lengfeld  and  Stieglitz) 
DM  or  DMM 

7  Quantitative  Analysis  *  ' 
{Lengfeld  and  Stieglitz) 
DM  or  DMM 

10  Organic  Chemistry » 
{Curtiss)  DMM 

Mon.-Sat.  8:30 

14  Advanced  Inorganic 
Work*  •  {Lengfeld)  M 
or  MM 

19  Organic  Preparations  ■  » 
{Ourtiss)  DM  or  DMM 

20  Research*  {Nef  a,nd  Stieg- 
litz) DMM 

25  Special  Organic  Chem- 
istry^ (Nef)  %  M  Second 
Term 

Fri.  and  Sat  11:30 


AUTUMN 


la  General  Chemistry  *  * 
(Smith)  DM 
First  Term: 

Mon.-Fri.  11:30 
Second  Term : 

Mon.-Wed.  11:30 
Liaboratory : 

Wed -Fri.  2:00-6:00 

4  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis* *  •  •  (Stieglitz 
and  Bemhard)  DM 
or  DMM 

6  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis' *  •  »  (Stieglitz) 
DM  or  DMM 

8  Elementary  Spectrum 
Analysis*  •  (Stieglitz) 
KDM 

9  Organic  Chemistry ' 
(Nef)  DM 

Thurs.-Sat.  11:30 

13  Advanced  Inorganic 
Work*  •  (Smith)  DM 
or  DMM 

18  Organic  Preparations*  * 
(Nef)  DM  or  DMM 

20  Research*  (All  Instruc- 
tors) DMM 

21  Journal  Meeting  (Nef) 

Fri.  4:30 

23  Carbohydrates* 
(Stieglitz)  %  DM 
Wed.  and  Thurs.  8:30 

27  Coal  Tar  Colors*  (Ikuta) 

Him 


WINTER 


la  General  Chemistry*  • 
(Smith)  DM 

Mon.-Wed.  11:30 

Laboratory : 

Wcd.-FrL  2:00-6:00 

4  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis* *  »  •  (Stieglitz 
and  Bernhard)  DM 
or  DMM 

6  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis* *  •  '  (Stieglitz) 
DM  or  DMM 

9  Organic  Chemistry  • 
(Nef)  DM 

Thurs.-Sat.  11:30 

18  Organic  Prepara- 
tions* *  •  (i\re/)DMor 
DMM 

20  Research*  (All  Instruc- 
tors) DMM 

21  Journal  Meeting*  (Nef) 

Fri.  4:30 

24  Organic  Nitrogen  Deriv- 
atives* (Stieglitz)  J^DM 
Mon.  and  Thurt.  8: 30 

27  Coal  Tar  Colors* 
(Ikuta)  14  DM 

28  Gas  Analysis*   * 
(Stieglitz)    DM 


SPRING 


16  General  Chemistry^ 
(Lengfeld)  DM 
First  Term : 

Mon.-FrL  11:30 
Second  Term : 
Mon.-Wed.  11:30 
,  Laboratory : 
Wcd.-FrL  2:00-6:00 

3  General  Chemis- 
try* •    (Smith)  DU 

4  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis* *  »  •  (Stieglitz 
and  Bemhard)  DM 
or  DMM 

6  Quantitative  Anal- 
ysis* *  •  »  (StieglUz) 
DM  or  DMM 

9  Organic  Chemistry  ^ 
(Nef)  M  First  Term 
Thur8.-Sat.  11:30 

11  Advanced'  Inorganic 
Chemistry*  (Smiihj 
JiDM 

13  Advanced  Inorganic 
Work*  •(8mith)DU 
or  MM 

18  Organic  Prepara- 
tions* (Nef)  M  or 
MM  First  Term 

20  Research*  (All  In- 
structors) DMM 


Prerequisites. 


*  College  Physics. 

*  Organic  Chemistry. 
»  Laboratory  Work. 
^Repeated. 


*  Continaed. 

*  General  Chemittry. 

'  QoalitatiTe  Analysis. 

*  Qaantitative  Analysis. 
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SUMMER 


9  Geographic  Qeology' 
(C%am6er2in)  MM  First 
Term  9:30-11:30 

29  Field  Class  in  Geology 
(Chamberlin)  MM  and 
M  Second  Termt 

30  Professional  Geology 

31  Independent  Field 
Workt 


AUTUMN 


1  Physiography  (Salis- 
bury)   DM  9:30 

2  Geometrical  and  Phys- 
ical Crystallography^ 
(Iddings)    DM        9:30 

6  Petrography    (Iddings) 

DM  or  DMM 
9  Geographic  Geology* 

(Salisbury)  DM  or  DMM 

11:30 

10  Laboratory     Work     in 

Geo^aphic      Geology '^ 

(Salisbury)   M    Second 

Term 
17  Introduction  to  Paladon- 

tologic  Geology*^ 

( )    DM  or  DMM 

19  Special     PalsBontologic 

Geology** 

( )    DM  or  DMM 

24  Principles  and  Working 
Methods  of  Geol<^** 
(Cliainberlin)  DM  or 
DMM  10:30 

25  Special  Geology  (CJiam- 
berlin)  K  I>M  or  H 
DMM 

26  Local  Field  Geology 
(Chamberlin  and  Salis- 
bury) 

27  General  Seminar 
(Chamberlin) 


WINTER 


1  Physiography,  repeated 
( )    DM  9:30 

2  Geometrical  and  Phys- 
ical Crystallography,^ 
continued  (Iddings)  M 
First  Term  9:30 

3  DescriptiveMineralogy' 
(Iddings)  M  Second 
Term  9:30 

6  Petrography,  continued 
(Iddings)  DM  or  DMM 

11  Structural  Geology  and 
Continental  Evolution* 
i^isbury)  DM  or 
I)MM  11:30 

12  General  Geology  (5ali8- 
bury)  DM  or  DMM  9:30 

13  Dynamic   Gec«raphy^ 
(SaMsbury)    M,  DM  or 

14  Economic  Geology* 
(Penrose)    DM       8:30 

15  The  Chemistry  of  Ore 
Deposits*  (Penrose)  DM 

18  Pal8Bontolo«pic  Geology, 
PalsBozoic  Life** 

( )    DM  or  DMM 

19  Special  Palaoontologic 
Geology,  continued** 

( )    DM  or  DMM 

20  Pre-Cambrian  Geology 
(Van  Hise)  M  Fbst 
Term 

21  Laboratory  Course  in 
Pre-Cambrian  Geology 
(Van  Hise)  M  First 
Term 

24  Principles  and  Working 
Methods  of  Geology , con- 
tinued **  (C%am5erKn )  M 
or  MM  FirstTerm  10:30 

25  Special  Geology,  con- 
tinued (Chamberlin) 
K  DM  or  }i  DMM 

27  General  Seminar,  con- 
tinued   (Chamberlin) 

28  Seminar  in  Glacial  Ge- 
ology (Chamberlin)  Sec- 
ondfTerm  10:30 


SPRING 


3  Descriptive     Miner- 
alogy, continued' 
(Iddings)    M    First 
Term  9:30 

4  Determinative  Min- 
eralogy (Farrington) 
M    Second  Term 

9:30 

5  Petrology  (Iddings) 
DM 

6  Petrography,  contin- 
ued (Iddings)  DM 
or  DMM 

7  Petrology*  (Iddings) 
KDMor  JiDMM 

16  Geologic  Life  Devel- 
opment** (CJiamber- 
lin)    DM  10:30 

18a  PalsBontolo^ic  Geol- 
ogy, Meeozoic  Life** 
( )  DM  or  DMM 

19  Special  Palseonto- 
logic  Geology,  con- 
tinued** ( )DM 

or  DMM 

22  Archadologic  Geolo 
gy  {Holmes)  J^DM 

Fri.  2:00 

23  Graphic  Geology 
(Holmes)    HpU 

r  ri.  3:00 

25  Special  Geology,  con- 
tinued (Chamberlin) 
KDMor)^DMM 

26  Local  Field  Geology 
(ChaTfiberlin  and 
Salisbury) 

27  General  Seminar, 
continued  (Chamber- 
lin) 


Remarks. 

•  All  oonnes  at  the  UniTorfity  are  giTen  in  Walker  Masenin  (sW),  2d  floor,  Lecture -room  or  Laboratory, 
t  Location  of  field  w€»rk  to  be  selected  later. 

Course  1  is  mainly  for  the  Academic  College  Students. 

Courses  12  and  27  open  to  Academic  College  Students  only  by  special  permission. 

Courses  7, 8, 13,  20, 21,  24,  25, 28,  80  and  31  are  primarily  for  Graduate  Students. 
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'  PhysicB  and  Inorganic  ChemistiT* 

*Conr8e2. 

■  Course  6. 

^  Coarse  1,  Elementary  Geology,  Chemistry  and  Physios. 

*  Open  to  members  of  Conrse  9  only. 

*  Course  9 ;  Elementary  Mineralogy  and  Petrology  desirabld. 
^  Courses  9  and  11,  or  equivalents. 

XXIL 


Pberbquisites. 

*  Courses  4  and  11 ;  also  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  Physies. 

*  Courses  5, 6  and  14. 

**  Systematic  ZoOlogy  and  Botany,  and  Courses  U  or  U. 
>  *  Zoology  and  General  Geology. 
»•  Course  17. 
>*  Courses  9  and  11,  or  their  equiralents,  the  Elementt  of 

Mineralogy  and  Petrology,  and  their  antecedents. 
ZOdLOOY. 


K  14, 22,  and  37 


SUMMER 


5a  Marine  Biology,  at 
Wood's  Holl  (Whitman) 
DMM 

9b  General    Elementary 
Zoology  (Wheeler)  DMM 
First  Term 
Mon.-Thurs. 

9:30-12:30;  K  37 

Vertebrate   Embryology 
(Wheeler)  DMM  Second 
Term 
Mon.-Thurt. 

9:30-12:30;  K37 

16  Special  Bacteriology 
(Jordan)    Second  Term 
MorMM 

2:00-4:00;  K  14 

18  General  Bacteriology 
(Jordan)  M  or  MM 
Second  Term 

xo:30-xz:30; 
2:00-4:00;  K  14 

19  Heredity  and  Evolution 
(Wyld)    M    First  Term 

3:00;  W  3d  Floor 


AUTUMN 


1  Embryology — ^Research  ^ 
(TT^t^iftan)    DMM 

9:00-4:00,  daily;  K  22 

2  Seminar — ^Historical 
(Whitman)    DM 

Tnes.  4:00-5:00 

6  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

of  the  Cell  (Watas^)  DM 

Fri.  9:30-5:00;  K  37 

8a  Visual  Organs— Re- 
search (Wataai)  DM  or 
DMM 

9  ComiMuratiye  Anatomy  of 
Vertebrates  (Wheeler) 
DMM 
Moii.-Thurs. 

9:30-12:30;  K  37 

10a  Entomology-Research' 

(Wheeler)    DM  or  DMM 

9.00-4:00,  daily;  K  37 

12  Special  Bacteriology* 
(Jordan)    DM  or  DMM 
Tues.  and  Thurs. 

2:00-5:00;  K  14 

13  General  Biology* 
(Jordan)    DM 
Wed.  9:30-10:30; 

2:00-5:00;  K  14 

19  Heredity  and  Evolution 
(Wyld)    DM 

20  Seminar  (Wyld)  DM 


WINTER 


3  Embryology — ^Research  ^ 
(Whitman)    DMM 

9:00-4:00,  daily;  K  22 

4  Seminar — Historical 
(Whitman)    DM 

Tues.  4:00-5:00 

7  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

of  the  Cell  (Watas^)  DM 

Fri.  9:30-5:00;  K  37 

8a  Visual  Organs— Re- 
search (Watasi)  DM  or 
DMM 

14  Special  Bacteriology* 
(Jordan)    DM  or  DMM 
Tnes.  and  Thurt. 

2:00-5:00;  K  14 

15  General  Biology,  con- 
tinued*   (Jordan)   DM 

Wed.  9:30-10:30; 

2:00-5:00;  K  14 

17  General  Bacteriology 
(Jordan)    ^DM 
Mon.  and  Fri. 

zo:3O-xz:30 

19  Heredity  and  Evolution 
(Wyld)  DM 

20  Seminar  (Wyld)  DM 


SPRING 


5Embryology— Re- 
search^       (Whitman) 
DMM 
2:00-4:00,  daily;  K  22 

8  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology of  the  Cell 
(Wata84)DU 
Fri.  9:30-5:00;  K37 

8a  Visual  Organs — Re- 
search (Watagi)  DM 
or  DMM 

10c  Entomology — Re- 
search*   (Wheeler) 
DM  or  DMM 
9:00-4:00,  daily;  K  37 

11  Vertebrate     Bmbry 
ology«    (Wheeler) 
DMM 
Mon.-Thur8. 

SL«^  :9:30-i2:30;^K37 

19  Heredity  and  Evolu- 
3tion  (Wyld)  DMJ^^ 

2rSemiMr  (Wyld)  DM 


Prerequibitbb. 

*  The  elementary  and  advanced  ooorses  in  General  Biologji  Embryology*  Anatomy,  and  Histology. 

*  The  elementary  conreea. 

'  General  Biology,  Hiatology,  and  Comparatiye  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

*  The  elementary  courses  and  general  Bacteriology. 

"  Courses  86, 13  and  15  are  Academic  College  Courses. 
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XXIIL    Anatomy  and  Histoloqy. 
K37 


SUMMER 


7  Histological  Methods  ^ 
{Eycleshymer)  TUTM.  First 
Term 

Lecture :        Thurt.  8: 30 
Laboratory : 
Men.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

2:00-5:00;  K  37 

8  Elements  of  Histology 
(Eycleshymer)    MM 
Second  Term 
Lecture :        Thurs.  8:30 
Laboratory : 

Men.,  Thurt.,  Fri. 

2:00-5:00;  K  37 


AUTUMN 


1  Mammalian  Anatomy 
(Eycleshymer)    M  First 
Term 

Lecture :  Day  and  hour 
to  be  arranged 
Laboratory : 

Thurt.,  Fri.  2:00-5:00 

2  Histological  Methods^ 
(Eycleshymer)  MM  Sec- 
ond Term 

Lecture  :  Day  and  hour 
to  be  arranged 
Laboratory : 
Mon.,  Thurs.,  Fri. 

2:00-5:00 


WINTER 


3  Elements  of  Histolo^^' 
(Eycleshymer)  M  First 
Term 

Lecture:  Day  and  hour 
to  be  arranged. 
Laboratory : 

Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-5:00 

4  Elements  of  Histology,' 
continued  (Eycleshy- 
mer) M  Second  Term 
Lecture:  Day  and  hour 
to  be  arranged 
Laboratory : 

Thurs.,  Fri.  2:00-5:00 

5  Mammalian  Anatomy 
(Eycleshymer)  DM 
Lectures  and  Laboratory 


SPRING 


6  Mammalian    Anatomy, 
continued 
(Eycleshymer)  DM 
Lectures   and   Labora- 
tory 


Prerfx^uisites. 
*  Elementary  Chemistry  and  Coarse  1.  *  Coursee  1  and  2. 

XXIV.    Physiolooy. 
R  34 


*  Conne  3. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


WINTER 


SPRING 


1  Physiology:  Research 
work  (Loeb)  Wood's  HoU 
DMM 

2  Physiology:  Laboratory 
work  (Lingle)  MM  First 
Term        2:00-5:00;  R  34 

3  Introductory  Physiology* 
(Lingle)  MM  Second 
Term        2:00-5:00;  R  34 


4  Original  Investigation  ^ 
(Loeb)  DMM   9:30;  R  34 

5  Advanced  Physiology* 
(Loeb)   DM  or  DMM 

2:00;  R  34 

6  General  Physiology* 
(Loeb)    DM 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sat. 
10:30;  R  34 

7  Introductory  Physiology* 
repeated  (Lingle)  DM 

Mon.,  Fri.  2:00;  R  34 

8  Physiology    of    Circula- 
tion*  (Lingle)  }^DM 

Tues.  10:30;  R  34 


4  Original  Investigation^ 
(Loeb)  DMM   9:30;  R  34 

5  Advanced  Physiology,* 
continued     (Loeb)     DM 
or  DMM  2:00;  R  34 

9  Comparative  Physiology* 
(Loeb)    DM 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sat. 
10:30;  R  34 

10  General  Laboratory 
Work,    Chemical     Part 
(Lingle)    DM 
Mon.-Wed. 

2:00-5:00;  R  34 

11  Physiology  of  Digestion, 
Secretion  and   Metabol- 
ism* (Lingle)    DM 
Lecture:        Tues.  10:30 
Laboratory :  Mon.-Wed. 

2:00-5:00 


4  Original  Investigation ' 
(Loeb)    DMM 

9:30;  R34 

5  Advanced  Physiology,* 
continued  (Loeb)  DM 
or  DMM        2MX> ;  R  34 

12  Physiology    of    Sense 
Organs*    (Loeb)   DM 
Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sat. 

10:30;  R  34 

13  General  Laboratory 
Work,*    Physical    Part 
(Lingle)    DM 
Mon.-Wed. 

2:00-5:00;  R  34 


^  Pberequibites. 

'Courses. 

*  Connes  6, 8, 11, 12,  and  18,  and  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

*  General  Phyiiot,  General  Chemistry,  Elementary  Biology,  Elementary  Anatomy  and  Histology,  Introductory  Physiology. 

*  Conrtee  3  and  7  are  Academic  College  Courses. 
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XXV. 


Nburolooy. 
K42 


SUMMER 


Neurological      Problems 
{Donaldson)  DMM 

5  Development  of  Central 
Nervous  System*  (Don- 
aldson)   DM 

Lecture :         Thurs.  8: 30 
Laboratory  Work : 
ThufB.  and  Fri. 

2:00-^:00;  K  42 

6  Seminar  <    (Doncddson) 
DM 

Fri.  8:30-10:30;  K  42 


AUTUMN 


Neurological     Problems 
(Donaldson)    DMM 

1  Architecture  of  Central 
Nervous  System  1  (Don- 
aldson)   DM 
Lecture :        Thurs.  8:30 
Laboratory  Work : 
Thurs.  and  Fri. 

2:00-5:00;  K  42 

6  Seminar*  (Donaldson) 
DM 

Fri.  8:30-10:30;  K  42 


WINTER 


Neurological     Problems 
(Donaldson)    DMM 

2  Growth  of  Brain*  (Don^ 
aldson)   M   First  Term 
Lecture  :       Thurs.  8: 30 
Laboratory  Work : 
Thurs.  and  Fri. 

2:00-5:00;  K42 

3  Sense  Organs*  (Donald- 
son)   M    Second  Term 
Lecture :       Thurs.  8: 30 
Laboratory  Work : 
Thurs.  and  Fri. 

2:00-5:00;  K  42 
6  Seminar*    (Donaldson) 
DM 

Fri.  8:30-10:30;  K  42 


SPRING 


Neurological  Problems 
(Donaldson)    DMM 

4  Localization  of   Func- 
tion in  Cerebral  Cortex* 
(Donaldson)  DM 
Lecture :      Thurs.  8:30 
Laboratory  Work : 
Thurs.  and  Fri. 

2:00-5:00;  K  42 

6  Seminar*  (Donaldson) 
DM 

Fri.  8:30-10:30;  K  42 

7  Introduction  to  Comp. 
Anat.  of  Nervous  Sys- 
tem (Meyer)  Ji  DM 

FrL  3:00-5:00 


Prkbequisitbs. 
1  General  Histology.  *  General  Histology  and  Embryology. 

•  General  Histology  and  ElemenUry  Physiology.  *  Work  in  Neorology  for  at  least  one  Quarter. 


XXVI.     PAL^eONTOLOaY. 
W  3d  floor 


SUMMER 


5  Research  in  Osteology  ' 
(Baur)  MM  First  Term 
Mon.-Fri. 

8:30-12:30;  2:00-5:00 

6  Human  Osteology  (Baur) 
M  First  Term 

Fri.  7:30;  Sat.  7:30-10:30 

7  General    Morphology    of 
the  Vertebrate  Skeleton* 
(Baur)  M  First  Term 
Xiectures : 

Moa.  and  Tues.  7:30 
Ijaboratory : 

Wed.  3:00-5:00 

8  Systematic  Phylogeny  of 
Vertebrates*  (Baur)  M 
First  Term 

Wed.  and  Thurs.  7:30 

9  Palasontological  Field 
Work  (Baur)  M  Second 
Term 


AUTUMN 


1  Vertebrate  Zoology  and 
Palaeontology^  (Baur) 
JiDM 

3  Seminar  in   Phylogeny 
(Baur)   JiDM 

5  Research  in  Osteology* 
(Baur)    DMM 


WINTER 


2  Comparative  Osteology' 
(Baur)    >iDM 

3  Seminar  in   Phylogeny 
(Baur)    JiDM 

4  Laboratory  Work 

(with  2) 

5  Research  in  Osteology, 
continued*    (Baur) 
DMM 

6  Human     Osteology 
(Baur)  M  Second  Term 


SPRING 


2  Comparative   Oste- 
ology,*   continued 
{Baur)    )^M 

3.  Seminar  in  Phylogeny 
(Baur)   JiDM 

4  Laboratcwry  Work,  con 
tinned    (with  2) 

5  Research   in    Oste- 
ology,*  continued 
(Baur)    DMM 

6  Human  Osteology,  con- 
tinued (Baur)  M  First 
Term 


Pbebbquisites. 

>  Elementary  Zo$log7'  «    ,_      ,         «    1 

•  Outlines  of  Vertebrate  ZooloflT  and  Palsontology,  Ck>mperatiTe  Anatomy,  Bmbryolonr.  Geology. 

•  Comparative  OsteolofiT  and  Phylogeny  of  Vertebrates. 
«  Elements  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 

•  Elementary  Zo51ogy  of  Vertebrates. 


Course  1  is  an  Academic  College  Course. 
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XXVII.    Botany. 

W  3d  floor 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

4  Morphology   of   Crypto- 

1 Special    Morphology^ 

1  Special    Morphology,* 

2  Special    Physiology  of 

gams*    (Davis)    DM 

iCimlter)    M 

continued    (Coulter) 

Plants,*  continued 

Ijectures : 

3  Advanced     Laboratory 

First  Term 

(Coulter)    M 

Tues.  and  Fri.  11:30 
Laboratory : 
Men.  and  Thurs. 

2:00-5:00 

Worki    (Coulter)    DM 

2  Special    Physiology    of 

3  Advanced    Laboratory 

or  DMM 
6  Elementary  General 

Plants  1    (CoulUr) 
Second  Term 

Work*    (Coulter)   DM 
or  DMM 

5  Plant  Evolution* 

Morphology »      (Davis) 

3  Advanced     Laboratory 

6  Elementary   General 

(Clarke)    DM 
Laboratory  and  Lectures: 

DM 

Work!    (Coulter)    DM 

Morphology,*    con- 

or DMM 

tinued      (Davis)    DM 

Toes,  and  Fri.  2:00-5:00 

6  Elementary  General 

Wed.  2:00-4:00 

Morphology,*  continued 

7  Elementary    Systematic 

(Davis)  DM 

Botany*    (Clarke) 
MM  First  Term 

MM     Second    Term,  re- 

peated and  continued 
Tues.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  Sat. 

8:30-11:30 

'  The  equiyalent  of  ConrBe  6. 


PREREQUIBITFS. 
'  At  least  the  equivalent  of  Course  7. 


*  None.    Open  to  all  students. 


XXVIII.    Elocution. 

K  Theatre 

Si)ecial  announcements  will  be  made  in  the  August  Calendar. 


XXIX.    Physical  Culture. 


Class  Work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  all 
undergraduate  students  not  excused  on  account  of 
physical  disability,  during  four  half-hours  a  week. 
Six  Quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required 
of  Academic  College  students  and  four  Quarters  of 
University  College  students.  Students  taking  an 
excessive  number  of  cuts  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  University  work  until  they  shall  conform 
to  the  requirements.  Students  are  given  choice  of 
hour  and  course.  Courses  are  offered  in  prescriptive 
work,  general  class  drills,  and  athletic  training.  Each 
course  is  so  arranged  that  those  who  take  part  in  it 


receive  work  which  tends  to  symmetrical  develop- 
ment. 

Students  will  select  their  period  for  class  work  from 
the  following:  Men  — 8:45,  9:45,  10:45,  11:45  a.m. 
5:15  P.M.  Women  — 9:45  a.m.,  11:45  a.m.,  2:15 
and  3 :  15  p.m.  Training  for  any  of  the  University 
Athletic  Teams  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for 
gymnasium  work. 

A  period  lasts  one-half  hour  and  comes  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week.  Bul- 
letins containing  appointments  for  physical  examina- 
tion and  departmental  communications  will  be  posted. 
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ANirOtrNCBMBNT  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  DIYINITY 

SCHOOL. 

JULY  1.  1895,  TO  JULY  t  1896. 


NOTB.— The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  oonnes  to  be  glTen  in  the  DiTinity  School  from  July  1, 1896,  to  July  1, 1886. 
For  a  complete  description  of  the  coorses  consult  the  Annual  Rboibtbb,  the  Ditinitt  School  Giboulab  or  Information 
and  the  DMPABTMBBrTAL  Pboobammbi. 


Spboial  Noncs.— The  boor  mad  place  off  tkc  exerdses  are  printed  in  boM-teos  type  after  the  title  of  the  Course.    The  num- 
ber at  the  head  of  each  Course  indicates  its  number  in  Begister  and  Programme. 


Abbbbviation8.~A,  B,  C,  D    refer  to  the  floors  in  Cobb  Lecture  HaU,  beginning  with  the  ground  floor  as  A.   The  rooms  are 
numbered. 

The  abbreviations  used  in  the  description  of  the  courses  are:  If-Minor,  DH-DouUe  Hinor,  MM-Major,  DlCM-DouUe  Major 


REOISTRATION.'Sludentt  in  retideneemugt  regitter  for  the  atunmer  Quarter  on  or  hefoirt  Saiurdai/,  June  8;  the  regietration 
card  wwy  be  obtained  from  the  Dean,  Theetudent  vriUt  (2)  write  upon  the  card  the  ttUe  and  number  cf  the  oourtee  which  he  detiree  to 
take;  (S)  aec%tre  the  Hgnaiuree  of  the  ingtructor$  giving  theee  courtee  together  with  the  endoreement  of  the  head  or  ctcting  Aaad  cf  the 
department  in  which  hie  principal  work  i$  done;  (8)  depotit  the  §ame  in  the  office  of  the  Dean^  and  (4)  receive  from  the  Dean  a  ckus- 
ticket, 

Studente  entering  the  Univertity  for  thefiret  time  or  returning  work  after  an  cU>tence  of  a  Quarter  or  a  Term  muet  regieter  on  or 
before  Tiiesday,  July  2, 

On  registration  the  student's  card  will  inerery  ease  be  countersigned  by  the  Registrar.  A  registration  fee  of  %SXi  will 
be  paid  at  that  time.   This  fee  wUl  be  remitted  if  registratioB  is  effected  on  or  before  the  asstgned  dates. 
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THE   QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


THE    GRADUATE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 
LXI.    Old  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 

Departments  XU,  and  VIII,  are  identicah    The  caurees  offered  in  both  are  the  game, 

HEBREW. 


SUMMER 


2-3  Beginners'       Hebrew 

{Harper  W,  R,  and 

Breasted)    MM    First 

Term  MM  Second  Term 

8:30  and  2:00;  D  15 

4  Samuel  (Harper  R,  F.) 
M    First  Term 

10:30;  D  13 

55  Kings  {Harper  R.  F,) 
M    Second  Term 

10:30;  D  13 

8  Hebrew  Sight  Reading— 
Deuteronomy  {Crandall) 
HM    Second  Term 

10:30;  D  6 

8&  Hebrew  Sight  Reading- 
Samuel  JOrawtoM)  jiM 
Second  Term 

11:30;  D6 

8c  Hebrew  Sight  Reading — 
Kings  (Breasted)  14  M. 
First  Term    11:30;  D  15 

9b  Deuteronomy  (Breasted) 
M    Second  Term 

11:30;  D  15 

22  Minor   Prophets,  Baby- 
lonian  Period    (Harper 
W.  R,)    M    First  Term 
7:30;  D15 

225  Minor  Prophets,  Post- 
exilic  (Harper  W.  R,) 
M    Second  Term 

7:30;  Dx5 

34  History  of  Antiquity 
(Ooodspeed)  MM  Second 
Term    10:30-12:30 ;  D  z6 

94  Advanced  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar— Etymoloey  (Har- 
per W,R,)  M  First  Term 

9:30;  Dx5 

95  Advanced  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar—Syntax  (Harper 
W.R,)  M  Second  Term 

9:30;  Dx5 


AUTUMN 


7  Books  of  Chronicles 
(CrandaU)    M    Second 
Term 

9e  Books  of  Judges  (Cran- 
dall)   DM 

25  Book  of  Job  (Hirsch) 
M    Second  Term 

34  History  of  Antiquity 
(Ooodspeed)    DM 

39  Old  Testament  Proph- 
ecy (Harper  W,R,)  DM 

43  History  of  the  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  Old 
Testament  (Price)   DM 


WINTER 


8  Deuteronomy  —  Sight 
Reading  (Crandall) 
iiM.    First  Term 

14  Jeremiah — Sight  Read- 
ing (Crandall)  J^M 
Second  Term 

16  Jeremiah  (Price)  M 
First  Term 

16  Ezekiel  (Price)  M  Sec- 
ond Term 

31  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy  (Ooodspeed) 
DM 

45  Development  of  Old 
Testament  Literature 
(Harper  W.R.)    DM 


SPRINO 


1  Beginners'    Hebrew 
(Harper  W,  R,  and 
CramdaH)   MM 
First  Term 

5  Books  of  Kings  (id) 
MM    Second  Term 

6  Books  of  Kings 
(Kent)  First  Tmtu  M 

11  Isaiah  i-xxzix 
(Price)  M  First  Term 

13  Isaiah  xl-lxvi 

(Price)     M    Second 
Term 

35  Contemporary  His- 
tory of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament—Egypt, 
Babylonia,  Assyria 
(Ooodspeed)    DM 

44  General  Introduc- 
tion to  Textual  Crit- 
icism of  Old  Testa- 
ment (Hirseh)  DM 

51  Development  of  Old 
TMtament  Theolog- 
ical Ideas  (Harper 
W.R.)    DM 

52  Modem  DiBcoveriee 
and  Old  Testament 
(Price)    DM 
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XLI.   OLD  Testament  Literature  and  lNTERPRETATioN.-am«n<i«i. 

ASAMiUO,  KABBINIO,  STBIAO,  BAMABITAN,  MAKDAIC,  AND  PHCKNIOIAK. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

55  General  Introduction  to 
Rabbinic  Literature  and 
Life  (Hirsch)  M  Second 
Term              9:30;  D  z6 

63  History  of  Jewish  Sects 

{Hir$ch)  M  First  Term 

9:30;  Dx6 

60  Talmud  (Hirach)  Rab- 
binical Seminar 

62  Rabbinical  Commenta- 
ries on  Genesis  (Hirach) 
M    First  Term 

68  Beginners' Syriac  (Har- 
perR.F,)    DM 

61  Civil  and  Criminal  Leg- 
islation   of    Talmud 
(Hirach)  M  First  Term 

65  Rabbinical   Philosophy 
(Hirach)    DM 

66  Biblical   Aramaic 
(Price)  M  Second  Term 

69  Advanced  Syriac  (Har- 
per R.  F.)    DM 

99  Mandaic     (Hirach)    M 
Second  Term 

64  Talmudical    Anal- 
ogies to  the  New 
Testament  (Hirach) 
M    First  Term 

ASSYRIAN,  ABABIO,  ETHIOPIO,  EGYPTIAN,  COPTIC  AND  COMPABATIVE   WORK. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

76  Babylonian   Historical 

79  Assyrian       Syllabaries 

766  Early    Babylonian 

(Harper  R,F,)    DM 

Inscriptions     (Harper 

and    Mythological    In- 

Inscriptions  (Price) 

8:30;  D13 

RF,)    DM 

scriptions    (Harper  R. 

DM 

73  Early  Historical  Inscrip- 

82  Earliest  Unilingual  In- 

F.)   DM 

93  Philosophical  Litera- 

tions (Harper  R.  F.)  DM 

scriptions  (Price)  Semi- 

89 Arabic  Poetry  (Harper 

ture   of    the   Arabs 

9:30;  D13 

nar    DM 

W.R.)    DM 

(Hirach)    DM 

87  Earlier  Suras  of  Quran 

88  Later  Suras    (Harper 

100  Ethiopic    (Harper  W. 

103  Semitic   Seminar    2 

(Harper  W.R,)UF\iBt 

W.R.)    DM 

R.)    M    First  Term 

(Harper  W.R.)  DM 

Term           10:30;  D  15 

103  Semitic    Seminar    2 

103  Semitic  Seminar  2 

105  Comparative  Lexical 

90  Arabic   1001    Nights 

(Harper  W.R.)    3DM 

(Harper  W.  R.)    DM 

Study     of     South 

(Hirach)  M  First  Term 
91  Arabic  Geography,  His- 

Autumn    to      Spring 
Quarter 

104  Comparative  Lexical 
Study    North    Semitic 

Semitic    Languages 
(Price)  Seminar  DM 

tory  and  Commentary 

106  Elementary    Egyptian 

Languages  (Price) 

108  Late   Egyptian 

(Harper  W,R.)U  Sec 

(Breaated)    DM 

Seminar 

(Breaated)    DM 

ondTerm    10:30;  D  15 

113  Elementary  Coptic 

107  Egyptian  Texts  of  Clas- 

115Coptic   Reading, 

93  Philosophical  Literature 

(Breaated)    DM 

sic    Period    (Breaated) 

Boheiric    Texts 

of  Arabians  (Hirach)  M 

DM 

(Brecuted)    M    Sec- 

Second Term 

lUCoptic      Reading, 

ond  Term 

101  Advanced    Ethiopic 

Sahidic  Texts  (Breaat- 

(Hirach)  M  First  Term 

ed)    DM 

106  Elementary     Egyptian 

(Breaated)    DM 
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XLII.     NEW  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE  AND  INTERPRETATION. 
DepartmenU  XLII.  and  IX,  are  identical.    The  Courses  offered  in  both  are  the  same. 


SUMMER 


2  New    Testament   Greek 

(Votato)  MM  First  Term 

8:30  and  2:00 ;  D  z6 

7  Qreek'  PalsBography 
(Oregory)  M  Second 
Term  7:30;  D  z6 

9  New  Testament  Textual 
Criticism  {Gregory)  M 
Second  Term  8: 30 ;  D  z6 

155  Social  History  of  New 

Testament       Times 

(Mathews)  M  First  Term 

9:30;  D6 

34  Philippians  (Burton) 
M    Second  Term 

9:30;  D2 

i5  Psalms  and  Ejcclesiastes 
in  Greek*  (Amolt)  M 
First  Term    7:30 ;  D  z6 


AUTUMN 


4  Rapid  Reading  in  the 
New  Testament  ( Votaw) 
DM  11:30;  D  z6 

10  New  Testament  Times 
in  Palestine  (Mathews) 
DM  9:30;  D  15 

11  New  Testament  Times 
in  Grseco-Roman  World 
(Mathews)  DM 

10:30;  D  Z5 

25  Matthew*  (Burton)  DM 
10:30;  D2 

40  New  Testament  Quota- 
tions" (Burton)  DM 

9:30;  D2 

53  Sub-apostolic     Greek 

Literature  (Amolt)  DM 

9:30;  D  z6 

55  Christian  Literature  to 

Eusebius  (Amolt)  DM 

8:30;  D  z6 


WINTER 


1  New  Testament  Greek 
(Burton)  DM 

13  History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  (Mathews)  DM 

28  John  (Burton)  DM 

29  Acts  (Mathews)  DM 

48  Philo  (Amolt)  M  First 
Term 

54  New  Testament  Apoc- 
rypha (-4moW)  M  First 
Term 

B4  Teaching  of  Jesus 
(Mathews)  DM 


SPRING 


43  Origin  of  the  Septu- 
agint»  (Amott)  DM 

58  History  of  Criticiffln 
of  the  Gospels 
(Amolt)  DM 

60  History  of  Interpie- 
tation  (Mathews) 
DM 


Remarks. 
Courses  1  (or  2)  and  10  are  prescribed  for  students  of  the  first  year  in  the  Graduate  Divinity  SchooL 
Course  25  is  prescribed  for  students  of  the  second  year  in  the  Grnduate  Dirinity  School. 

Prebequisites. 


■  Course  1  or  2. 


"  Courses  1  (or  2) ;  25  (or  27) ;  and  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 

XLIII.    BIBLICAL  Theology. 

A-Old  Testament;  B-New  Testament. 


*  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 


SUMMER 


AUTUMN 


A39  Old  Testament 
Prophecy  (Harper 
W,R.)    DM 


WINTER 


A45  The  Development  of 
the  Old  Testament 
Literature  (Harper 
W,R,)    DM 

B4  Teaching  of  Jesus  in 
Relation  to  the 
Thought  of  his  Day 
(Mathews)    DM 


SPRING 


A51  The  Development 
of  Old  Testament 
Theological  Ideas 
(Harper  W.R.)  DM 

B2  Theology  of  the 
Oospel  of  John;i 
a  Seminar  (Burton) 
MM  First  Term 

B5  Sociological  Ideas  of 
the  ApOTtolic  Age;  a 
Seminar  (Mathews) 
DM 


Prerequisite. 
^Course  28  (The  Oospel  of  John)  in  Department  XLII -IX. 
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XLIV.   Systematic  Thbolooy. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

2  Theology  Proper   {North- 

3  Philosophical       Apolo- 

6 The    Doctrine    of    the 

9  The  Doctrine  of  Qod 

rup)    M  FiTBtTerm 

getics    (Foster)    DM 

Bible   (Northrup)   DM 

(Northrup)    DM 

9:30;   D2 

11  Anthropology;  The 

15  Eschatology    (Foster) 

18  Christian     Ethics 

7  Philosophy   and   the 

Christian    Doctrine   of 

DM 

(Foster)    DM 

ChristiaQ  Religion 

Sin    (Foster)    DM 

19  Seminar,     Christology, 

19  Seminar,    Christ- 

{Northrup) M  First  Term 
11:30;  D2 

13  Christology  (Northrup) 

continued     (Northrup) 

ology,  continued 

DM 

DM 

(Northrup)    DM 

Agnosticism    (Bruce) 

19  Seminar,      Christology 

20  Seminar,   Development 

21  Seminar,  The   The- 

12 Lectures,  Second  Term 

(Northrup)    DM 

of  Protestant  Theology 

ology  of  Ritschl  and 

Historical   Foundations   of 

20  Seminar,   Development 

since   Kant,  continued 

his  School    (Foster) 

the  Faith    (Bruce) 

of  Protestant  Theology 

(Foster)  DM 

DM 

12  Lectures,  Second  Term 

since     Kant      (Foster) 
DM 

Remarks. 
Gooraes  3, 11, 13,  are  Required  Gounes. 

XLV.    Church  History. 


SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

1  Ancient    Church   His- 

5 Conversion  of  Northern 

3  From     Constantine   to 

13  Preparation  in  Eng- 

tory   (Hulbert) 

and  Western  Europe 

Theodosius     (Hulbert) 

land    and   Bohemia 

M    Second  Term 

(Hulbert)    DM 

DM 

for  the  Reformation 

9:30;  D6 

14  Forerunners  of  the  Ref- 

7 From  Charles  the  Great 

(Moncrief)    DM 

13  Preparation  in  England 

ormation  in  Italy 

to  Boniface  VIII.  (Mon- 

18 Swiss    Reformation 

and   Bohemia   for   the 

(Moncrief)    DM 

crief)    DM 

(Johnson)    DM 

Reformation  (Moncrief) 
First  Term    10:30 ;  D  6 

21  Philosophy  of  History 
A  Seminar    (Moncrief) 

51  History  of  Doctrines 
(Johnson)    DM 

20  French  Reformation 
(Moncrief)    DM 

15  Reformation  Period 
(Moncrief)    First  Term 
11:30;  D6 

DM 

30  English  Church  History 

57  Christian    Missions   in 
16th,   17th,     and    18th 

22  The  Counter  Ref- 
ormation  (Johnson) 

from  Norman  Conquest 

Centuries        (Hulbert) 

DM 

32  English  Church  History 

to   Age   of    Wiclif     A 

DM 

58  OhrifltiAn      MiflninnR 

under  the  Tudors 
(Hulbert)     M     Second 
Term              8: 30  ;  D  6 

Seminar  (Hulbert)  DM 

63  The   English    Baptists 
A  Seminar      (Hulbert) 
DM 

in  the  19th  Century 
(Hulbert)    DM 
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XLVI.    HoMiLenc5.  Church  Pouty  and  Pastoral  Dutibs. 


AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

1  HomileticB  (Anderson  and  John- 
son)   DM 

3  History  of   Preaching     {Ander- 
son)   DM 

2  Plans  and  Sermons    {Anderm>n 
and  Johnson)    DM 

6  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Eloquence 
(Anderson)    DM 

4  Church  PoUty  and  Pastoral 
Duties    (Anderson)    DM 

5  Hymnology    (Andersfm)  DM 

VI.     50CI0L00Y. 


AUTUMN 

WINTER 

SPRING 

14  Seminar    (Henderson)    DM 

14  Seminar    (Henderson)    DM 

14  Seminar     (Henderson)    DM 

Tues.  4:00-  600 ;  C  2 

Tues.  4:00-6:00  ;  C  2 

Tnes.  4:00-6:00;  C2 

15  Organized   Christianity      (Hen- 

16 Dependents  and  Defectiyee 

17  Crime  and  Criminals    (Hen- 

derson)   M    Second  Term 

(Henderson)    M    Second   Term 

derson)    M    First  Term 

2:00;  C  xz 

2:00 ;  C  IX 

2:00;  Cxi 

18  The   Family     (Henderson)     M 
First  Term                   2:00;  C  11 

31  American  Rural  Life    (Hender- 
9on)    M  First  Term    3: 00 ;  C  xx 

34  Sociology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment   (Henderson)  M    Sec- 

19 Voluntary   Associations     (Hen- 
derson)   M    Second  Term 

32  Agencies  for  Welfare    (Hender- 
son)   M  First  Term    2:00 ;  C  xx 

ond  Term               2:00;  Cxi 
35  Hiilanthropies   and  Reforms 

3:00;  Cii 

33  Modern  Cities    (Henderson)    M 

(Henderson)    M    First  Term 

Second  Term               3:00;  C  11 

3:00;  Cii 

Remabks. 
Those  who  take  the  Seminar,  Course  14,  will  omit  Courses  15, 19. 82,  and  88. 
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THE  DAN-O-NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

(Morgan  Park.) 

L.    Old  and  New  Testambnt  Literature  and  Interpretation. 


AUTUMN 


1  Biblical  Hermeneutics 

(Ounder$en)    DM 

2  General  Introduction 

(Oundersen)    DM 


WINTER 


3  Sacred  Antiquities 

{Oundersen)    DM 

4  Epistle  to  the  Romans 

(Oundersen)    DM 


SPRING 


5  Particular    Introduction    to 
New  Testament    (Oundersen) 

M    First  Term 

6  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians 

(Oundersen) 
M    First  Term 


LI.    Systematic  Theology. 


1 

Introduction  to  the  Science   of 

r^i-iflflon  'FViATklrkmr                 t                 \ 

Church  Polity              ( ) 

M    First  Term 

New  Testament  Ethics 

( ) 

2 

M    First  Term 
Antecedents  of*Redemption 

3 

4 

\       — ) 
M    First  Term 

Redemption  Itself             ( ) 

M    Second  Term 
Consequences  of  Redemption 

( ) 

M    First  Term 

Lll.     HOniLBTICS  AND  PASTORAL  DUTIB5. 


1    Theory  of  Preaching        (- 


-) 
M    First  Term 

2    Sermonizing  and  Preaching 

( )    DM 


3    Pastoral  Theology 


(- 


-) 


M    Second  Term 
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THE  SWEDISH  THEOLOGICAL   SEMINARY. 

(Morgan  Park,) 

LV*   Old  and  New  Testament  Utbraturb  and  Interpretation. 


AUTUMN 


1  Genesie 

2  leaiah 

3  Romans 

4  Hebrews 


(- 


-) 
M    First  Term 


(■ 


-) 


M    Second  Term 


(- 


-) 


M    First  Term 


(- 


-) 


M    Second  Term 


WINTER 


SPRING 


LVI.    Systematic  Theolooy  and  Pastoral  Duties. 


1 

Introduction  to  Theology 

3 

Doctrine  of  God        (Lagergren) 

8    Eschatology        (Lagergrtn) 

(Lagergren) 

M    First  Term 

M    FiretTenn 

M    First  Term 

6 

Soteriology,  continued 

10    Pastoral  Duties 

2 

The  Bible,  a  Revelation  from  God 

(Lagergren) 

(LagergTtn\ 

(Lagergren) 

M    First  Term 

M    FirstTerm 

M    Second  Term 

7 

Church  Polity          (Lagergren) 

4 

Anthropology             (Lagergren) 

M    Second  Term 

M    First  Term 

9 

Symbolics                 (Lagergren) 

5 

Soteriology                  (Lagergren) 
M    Second  Term 

M    Second  Term 

LVII.    Church  History. 


1    Ancient  Church  History 

(- 


-) 
M    First  Term 


2    Mediaeval  Church  History 

(- 


-) 
M    Second  Term 


3    Modem  Church  History 

( ) 

M    Fir8tT«m 


LVIII.     HOMILETICS. 


1    Theoretical  Homiletics 


(- 


-) 


M    First  Term 
2    Practical  Homiletics 


(- 


-) 


M    Second  Term 


3    Practical  Homiletics,  ccmtiii- 

ued  ( ) 

M    FiistTOTi 
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AFFILIATED    ORGANIZATIONS, 


A.   Disciples*  Divinity  House. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 


AUTUMN 


1  History  of  the  Disciples 
(WilUtt)    DM 


WINTER 


2  History  of   the   Disciples,    con- 
tinued   (AmeB)    DM 


SPRING 


3  History  of  the  Idea  of  Chris- 
tian Union    {Willett)    DM 


B.    CUnBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  DIVINITY  HOUSE. 

SPECIAL  COURSES. 

1  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church 
(Logan)    DM 

2  Doctrines  and  Polity  of  the 
Cumberland        Presbyterian 
Church    (Logan)    DM 
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NoTB.— It  has  been  deoided  to  pnbUah  in  the  Quabteblt  CaijBNDAB  brief  abetracts  of  papers  read  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Philological  Society  and  the  Departmental  Glnba.  The  presiding  officers  of  these  associations  are  requested  to  announce  this 
decision  at  the  meetings  of  their  dub;  and  the  secretaries  are  expected  to  send  at  their  earliest  oonyenience,  to  the  Recorder's 
office,  a  report  containing:  <1)  Date  of  regular  meeting  of  the  club,  and  (2)  List  of  officers  elected  for  the  current  year.  It  shall 
also  be  the  secretaries*  duty  to  furnish  to  the  Recorder  the  titles  of  articles  to  be  presented  to  the  Clubs  at  their  next  meeting, 
and  to  see  that  brief  abstracts  of  these  oommunications  are  sent  to  the  Recorder's  Office. 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   UlTIVERSITT   CLUBS. 


THE  GRADUATE  CLUB. 

President — C.  H.  Gordon  (Geology). 

Vice  President— J.  W.  Howerth  (Sociology). 

Secretary— Miss  J.  K.  Weatherlow  (English). 

Treasurer— <:;.  K.  Chase  (Latin). 
Executive    Committee— E.    Bartlett,  A.  W.    Moore, 
Sarah  Hardy,  H.  K.  Whitaker,  Jessie  Jones,  E.  C. 
Perisho,  Isabelle  Stone,  O.  K.  Folin,  T.  L.  Neff,  W. 
P.  Behan. 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

President — Assistant  Professor  F.  A.  Blackburn. 
Vice  President — ^Assistant  Professor  H.  Schmidt 

Wartenberg. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^Assistant  Professor  F 

J.  Miller. 
Programme   Committee — The  President,  Vice 

President,  and  the  Secretary,  with  F.  A.  Wood 

and  Theo.  L.  Neff,  of  the  Graduate  School. 
The  Society  meets  in  Room  B  8,  Cobb  Lecture 

HaUf  on  the  third  Friday  of  each  Term,  8:00  p.m. 


THE  DEPABTMENTAL    CLUBS. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

President — Head  Professor  C.  O.  Whitman. 
Vice  President— Professor  H.  H.  Donaldson. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^H.  S.  Brode. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Wednesdays  at  4:00  p.m.,  in  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory. 


THE  CHEMICAL  CLUB. 
President— Professor  J.  U.  Nef . 
Meets  every  Friday  at  8:00  p.m.,  in  Lecture  Room 
Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


THE  CHURCH  HISTORY  CLUB. 
President— C.  D.  Case. 
Vice  President— W,  H.  Howard. 
Secretary— J.  H.  Randall. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesday  at  7:90  p.m.,  in  the 
Faculty  Room. 

THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB. 
President— Head  Professor  W.  G.  Hale. 
Vice  President— Professor  Paul  Shorey. 
Secretary— Emma  L.  Gilbert. 


Executive   Committee — The     President,   Vice 
President,  and  the  Secretary,  with  C.  K.  Chase 
and  H.  L.  Lovell,  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Meets  monthly.      

THE  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION  CLUB. 
President— F.  J.  Coffin. 
Secretary— F.  C.  Sherman. 
Meets  monthly  throughout  the  year. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CLUB. 
President — Associate  Professor  W.  D.  McClin- 

tock. 
Secretary — Dr.  Edwin  H.  Lewis. 
Programme  Committee— The  President,  Secre 
tary,  and  Delegate. 
The  meetings  are  to  be  held  hereafter  upon  Tuesday 
evening  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  eleventh  weeks  of 
each  quarter,  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  B  10,  at 
8:00  P.M.  

THE  EXEGETICAL  CLUB. 

President— J.  H.  Grant. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer— A.  R.  B.  Wyant. 
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Programme     Committee  —  Prof esBors     Price, 
.Burton,  and  Goodspeed. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesdi^  evening,  in  D 16. 


THE  FRENCH  LITERATURE  CLUB. 
President— Aeristant  Prafessor  E.  Bergeron. 
Beoretary— S.  H.  Ballou. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Fridays  at  4:00  pji.,  in  B  16. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL  CLUB. 

President — ^Thomas  C.  Hopkins. 
Vice  President— Liszie  K.  Ford. 
Secretary— D.  E.  Willard. 
Meets  fortnightly,  Tuesdays  at  4:00  p.m.,  in' Walker 
Museum.  

THE  GERMANIC  CLUB. 
President — Associate  Professor  S.  W.  Cutting. 
Secretary— Paul  Oscar  Rem. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  3:00  p.m.,  in  B  11. 


THE  LATIN  CLUB. 
President — ^Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 
Secretary— Harry  W.  Stone. 
Meets  monthly,  8:00  p.Mm  at  5410  Madison  av. 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CLUB  AND  SEMINAR. 
Conducted  by  the  Instructors  of  the  Mathematical 
Faculty.    Meets  fortnightly,  Saturdays  at  4:30  p.m., 
in  Ryereon  Physical  Laboratory,  35* 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  JOURNAL  AND 
ESSAY  CLUB. 

President — Associate  Professor  Shailer  Mathews. 

Vice  President— Head  Professor  K  D.  Burton. 

Secretary— C.  E.  Woodruff. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesdays  at  8:00  p.m. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

Honorary    President— Head    Professor   J.   L. 
Laughlin. 

President— WUliam  Hill. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Qeorge  Tunell. 

Executive   Committee— The  President,  Secre- 
tary, Sarah  M.  Hardy,  John  W.  Million,  and 
Robert  F.  Hoxie. 
Meets  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the  FaouUy  Room. 


THE  CLUB  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
HISTORY. 
Presidenl— Harry  Prait  Judson« 
Vice  President— O.  H.  Alden. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — ^Lulu  C.  Daniels. 
Executive    Committee  —  The    President    and 
Secretary  together  with  J.  W.  Fertig,  Ethel 
A.  Glover  and  W.  S.  Davis. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Wednesdays  at  8:00  pji^  in 
the  Faeulty  Room. 


THE  ROMANCE  CLUB. 
President— Mr.  George  C.  Howland. 
Secretary— Susan  R.  Cutler. 


THE  SCANDINAVIAN  CLUB. 
President— Dr.  Glaus  Dahl. 
Vice  President — John  A.  Munson. 
Secretary — ^V.  O.  Johnson. 


THE  SEMITIC  CLUB. 
President — ^Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch. 
Vice  President— Associate  Professor  Ira  BL  Price. 
Secretary— Dean  A.  Walker. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  CLUB. 
President— Head  Professor  John  Dewey. 
Vice  President— Associate  Professor  J.  H.  Tufta 
Secretary— H.  L.  Schoolcraft 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Wednesdays  at  7:45  pjc^  in 

cia  

THE  SOCIOLOGY  CLUB. 

President— C.  H.  Hastings. 
Vice  President— J.  D.  Forrest 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Pftul  Monroe. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Tuesdays  at  7:30  p.m.,  in  the 
Faculty  Room.         ^^^ ^ 

THE  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CLUB. 
Executive  Committee :    H.  B.  Grose,  J.  H.  Raymond, 
E.  W.  Bemis.  Nathaniel  Butler,  C.  E.  Crandall 
Secretary— F.  W.  Shepardson. 
Meets  monthly,  on   Saturday,  at  7:30  P.M.,  tram 
October  to  July.  ^ 

THE  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
President— WHliam  O.  Wilson. 
Vice  President^-VioFtor  O.  JoluuMm. 
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Secretary — ^Moeee  D.  Mclntjrre. 
Treasurer — ^Phineas  J.  Youeephoff . 
Critic— Robert  L.  Hughes. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Mondays  at  7:90  p.m.,  in  Lee- 
ture  Boom,  Cobb  Lecture  HcM, 


THE   LITERARY  SOCIETY  OF   THE  DANO- 
NORWEGIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 
(Morgan  Park,  III) 
President— S.  KristofFersen.  • 

Vice  President — ^H.  P.  Andersen. 
Secretary — O.  Skotheim. 
Vice  Secretary — H.  J.  Jacobsen. 


Programme  Committee — H.   P.  Andersen,   A. 
Andersen,  and  F.  Holm. 
Meets  every  Thursday  at  8: 00  p.m.,  in  Chapel,  Mor- 
gan Park  Academy, 


THE  SWEDISH  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 
(Morgan  Park,  III.) 
President— Bennet  Erickson. 
Vice  President— S.  G.  Carlson. 
Secretaries— £.  W.  Olson  and  C.  E.  Nylen. 
Programme   Committee — C.   G.   Scott,   C. 
Dahlen,  J.  A.  Carlson,  R.  A.  Clint,  and 
Lagerquist. 
Meets  Tuesdays  at  7: 90  p.m. 


THE   CHRISTIAlf   UinON   AND   OTHER   RELIGIOUS   ORGANIZATIONS. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

President — Associate  Professor  C.  R.  Henderson. 

Vice  President— A.  A.  Ewing. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — F.  W.  Woods. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  C.  R.  Hender- 
son, Chairman ;  Head  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laugh- 
lin,  Miss  Laura  A.  Jones,  W.  E.  Clialmers,  F.  W. 
Woods,  Miss  Mary  D.  Maynard,  together  with  the 
Presidents  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, the  Toung  Women's  Christian  Association,  the 
Missionary  Society,  the  Volunteer  Band,  and  the 
Disciples'  Club. 

The  Executive  Committee  holds  regular  meetings 
each  month. 

SUB'COMMITTBES. 

Public  Worship— A.  A.  Ewing. 

Bible  Study— W.  E.  Chalmers. 

Social  Life — Mary  D.  Maynard. 

Philanthropic  Work— J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
Chairman ;  M.  L.  Marot,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer; Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of 
the  University  Settlement. 


The  Toung  Women's  Christian  Association. 

President— Mary  D.  Maynard. 

Meets  every  Thursday  at  1:90  p.m.,  in  Lecture 
Room,  Cobb  Lecture  HaU. 

Union  Meetings  of  the  two  Associations  are  held  on 
Sundays,  at  6: 45  p.  m. 

The  Missionary  Societt 
Of  the  Divinity  School  of  The  University  of  Chicago. 
President— H.  A.  Fisk. 
Vice  President— J.  A.  Herrick. 
Treasurer— J.  Y.  Aitchison. 
Secretary— W.  A.  Wilkin. 
Meets  fortnightly  on  Thursday  evening,  in  Chapel, 
Cobb  Lecture  HaU. 

The  Disciples'  Club 
Of  The  University  of  Chicago. 
President— J.  D.  Forrest 
Secretary— C.  J.  Atwater. 
Meets  on  alternate  Thursday  evenings.    Organized 
October  1, 1894. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  RELATED  SOCIETIES. 
The  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association. 
President — ^W.  A.  Payne. 

Meets  every  Friday,  at  6:45  p.  m.,  in  Lecture  Room, 
Cobb  Lecture  HaU. 


The  Volunteer  Band 
Of  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Chairman— W.  A.  Wilkin. 
Secretary — Cora  A.  Allen. 
Meets  Fridays  at  5:00  p.m.  in  D  7. 
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MUSIC. 

Wabdnbb   Williams,  Amstani  in  Mu9ic. 
Theatre,  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory. 


VoioB  Culture.  One  hour  a  week.  Tuesday  at 
5:00  p.m. 

The  Umivbbsitt  Chobus.  One  hour  and  a  quarter 
a  week.    Tuesday,  at  7 :  15  p.m. 

The  Universitt  Choir.  Five  half  hours  a  week. 
Monday-Friday,  at  8:00  am. 

The  Universitt  Orchestra.  One  hour  and  a  half 
a  week.    Wednesday,  at  7 :  30  p.m. 


Harmont.    Two  hours  a  week.    Monday  and  Than 
day,  at  8: 30  p.m. 

Theory  of  Music.    Two  hours  a  week.    Tuesday 
and  Friday,  at  8:30  a.m. 

The  History  OF  Music.  One  hour  a  week.  Wednes- 
day, 8:30a.m. 

*   Musical  Lbcturbs  and  Recitals.    Wednesdays,  st 
5:00  p.m. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 


There  will  be  no  further  examination  for  Evening 
school  certificates  until  September,  1895. 

There  will  be  an  examination  for  High  and  Gram- 
mar school  certificates  about  July  1, 1895.  The  exact 
date  will  be  announced  later. 


Students  who  registered  last  quarter  and  reoeired  no 
work  are  continued  on  the  enrollment  of  the  Bureao. 
Others  must  re-register. 


THE  STUDENTS'  FUND  SOCIETY. 


This  Society  makes  loans  upon  the  joint  recommen- 
dation of  its  own  Committee  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Faculty.  Students  are  not  eligible  for  loans  until 
they  have  been  members  of  the  University  one  Quar- 
ter, and  have  shown  marked  success  in  scholarship. 
Applications  are  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Faculty  at  the  end  of  each  Quarter,  but  in 
order  that  the  necessary  preliminary  information  may 
be  secured  all  applications  for  loans  to  be  granted  in 
any  Quarter  must  be  handed  in  to  Head  Professor 
J.  L.  Laughlin^  Chairman,  by  the  first  of  December, 
March,  June,  and  September  for  the  respective  Quarter 
following.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  at  the 
office  of  the  Registrar. 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  are : 
President — ^A.  A.  Sprague. 


Vice  President — Norman  Williams. 
Secretary—Charles  H.  Hamill. 
Treasurer— Byron  L.  Smith. 

The  Officers  of  the  Executive  Committee  are : 
President— Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth. 
Vice  President— Mrs.  George  E.  Adams. 
Secretary— Mrs.  Noble  B.  Judah. 

The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of  seven  gentlemen 
and  twelve  ladies. 

The  Committee  of  the  Faculty  is  composed  of : 
Head  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Chairman; 
Dean  Judson,  Dean  Talbot,  Associate  ProfesBor 
Stratton,  and  Assistant  Professor  F.  J.  Miller. 
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ORDER   OF  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 


FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1895. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  19,  1895. 


Latin  3)     • 

Latin  1)        .... 
History  of  the  United  States 
History  of  Greece 
Utin2)      .... 


9:00—10:00 
10:00— lliOO 
11:00-11:30 
11:30-12:15 
12:15—12:45 


German  1) 
German  2) 
Greek  4)     - 
Algebra  - 


2:00-3:00 
3.00—4:00 
3:00—4:00 
4:00-5:00 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,  1895. 


German  3)      - 9:00—10:00 

Greek  3) 9:00—10:00 

French  2) 9:00—10:15 

French  1) 10:15-11:00 

Greek  1)  11:00—12:15 


English  - 
Solid  Geometry 
History  of  Rome 


2:00-3:30 
3:30-4:15 
4:15-5:00 


Plane  Geometry 
Physics  - 
History  2a) 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  21,  1895. 

9:00—10:00      Latin  4) 1:30—2:45 

10: 00—11 : 30      Geology,  Astronomy,  Physiography       -       1 :  30— 2: 30 

11:30—12:30      Biology 2:30-3:30 

Latin  5) 2:45--3:30 

Greek  2) 3:30—4:00 

Chemistry 3:30—5:00 


The  above  programme  will  be  followed  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  September  18, 19  and  20, 1896. 
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CALEHDAS   FOR   S895. 


Jan.  1.       Tuesday       New  Teab's  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
F1B8T  Term  of  Whiter  Quarts 
begins. 

Jan.  2.       Wednesday  Matbicui^tion  and  Registra- 
TiOM  of  incoming  students. 
WiNTBB  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
veriity  Convocation. 

Jan.  31.      Thursday     Day  of  Pbayeb  for  Colleges. 

Feb.  11.  Monday  First  Term  of  Winter  Quarter 
ends. 

Feb.  12.     Tuesday       Luvooln'b  Birthday;   a  holi- 
day. 
Seoomd  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter begins. 

Feb.  22.  Friday  Washimoton'b  Birthday;  a 
holiday. 

Mar.  8.  Friday  Last  Day  for  handing  in  re((i$' 
tration  cards  for  Spring 
Quarter. 

Mar.  20-22. Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations,  and 
Thursday  Spring  Examinations   for 

Friday  admission  to  the  Academic 

Colleges, 

Mar.  23.  Saturday  Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology  to  be 
conferred  at  the  July  Con- 
vocation, 

Mar.  24.  Sunday  Second  Term  of  Winter  Quar- 
ter ends. 

Mar.  2&-31.  Quarterly  Recess. 

April  1.     Monday        First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 
Matriculation  and  Registra- 
tion of  incoming  students 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation, 
Last  Day  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  fellowships. 

April  7.     Sunday        Convocation  Sermon. 

May  1.  Wednesday  Annual  Assignment  of  Fel- 
lowships. 

May  11.  Saturday  First  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 

May  13.  Sunday  Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
begins. 

May  30.     Thursday    MemobialDay;  a  holiday.  * 

June  8.  Saturday  Last  Day  for  handing  in  Regis- 
tration Cards  for  Summer 
Quarter. 

June  14.  Friday  Academic  College  Day  ;  a 
holiday. 

Junel9-21. Wednesday  Quabtbrly  Examinations,  and 
Thursday  Summer  Examinations  for 

Friday  admission  to  the  Academic 

Colleges, 

June  22.    Saturday     Second  Term  of  Spring  Quarter 
ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  Theses 
for  the  Doctorate  and  the 


June  23-90 

July  1.      Monday 


Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or    Theology  to  be 
conferred   at   the    October 
Convocation. 
Quarterly  Recess. 
First  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Matriculation  and  Rboisira- 
tion  of  incoming  students. 
Summer  Mestikg  of  the  Uni- 
versity Convocation. 
July  4.       Thursday     Independence  Day  ;  a  holiday. 
July  7.       Sunday        The  Convocation  Sermon. 
Aug.  10.    Saturday     First  Term  of  Summer  Quit- 

ter  ends. 
Aug.  11.    Sunday        Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter begins. 
Sept.  2.      Monday        Last  Day  for  handing  in  regit- 
tration  cards  for  Autumn 
Quarter. 
Sept.  18-20.  Wednesday  Quarterly  Examinations,  and 
Thursday  Autumn  Examinations  for 

Friday  admission  to  the  Aoadsmic 

Colleges. 
Sept.  21.      Saturday    Second  Term  of  Summer  Quar- 
ter ends. 
Last  Day  for  handing  in  These$ 
for  the  Doctorate  and  tfo 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity or  Theology,  to  be 
conferred  at  the  Jamcoiy 
Convocation, 
Sept.  22-30.  Quarterly  Recess. 

Oct  1.       Tuesday       First  Term  of  Autumn  Qoar 
ter  begins. 
Matriculation  and  Bbgistba- 
TiON  of  incoming  students. 
Autumn  Meeting  of  the  Uni 
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THE  QUARTERLY  CALENDAR. 


STATED    MEETINGS. 


TBI78TXB8,  PAOULTUB,  AlfD  BOABD8. 


The  Board  of  Trtutees  holds  stated  meetings  on 
the  last  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  FaeulHes  and  Admin- 
iitroHve  Boards  are  held  on  Saturdays,  from  8:90 
Ajf.  to  1:00  pjf.  as  follows : 

First  Saturday, 

8:30-  9:90— Administrative  Board  of  Physical  Cul- 
ture and  Athletics. 
9:9O~ll:0O~Administratiye  Board  of  the  Academic 

Colleges. 
11:00-  l:Oa~The  University  Senate. 
Second  Saturday. 
8:30-  9: 30— Administrative  Board  of  Affiliations. 
9:90-11:00— The  University  Council. 
1:00-  1:00— Faculty  of  Morgan  Park  Academy. 


TMrd  Saturday. 
8:30-  9:30— Administrative  Board  oi  the  Univenity 

Press. 
9:90-ll:00-Joint  meeting  of  the  Administratife 
Boards  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arte 
and  Literature,  and  the  Ogden  (Qradn- 
ate)  School  of  Science. 
11:00-  1:00— The  Faculty  of  Arts,  literature,  and 
Science. 

Fourth  Saturday. 
8:30-  9:90— Administrative  Board  of  the  Univenitj 

Colleges. 
9:30-11:00— Administrative  Board  of  libraries,  Ltb- 

oratories,  and  Museums. 
11:90-  1:00— The  Divinity  Faculty. 

The  University  Extension  Faculty  meets  on  ttie 
first  Monday,  at  5:00  pjc. 


The  Annual  Register  is  issued  about  July  1st  of  each  year.  It  contains  a  full  statement  in  respect 
to  the  organization  of  the  University,  the  Faculties,  the  Courses  offered  during  the  year,  lists  of  studeots, 
requirements  for  admission,  regulations  governing  the  various  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University,  an 
historical  statement  concerning  the  University,  University  clubs  and  organizations,  etc. 

The  Quarterly  Calendar  is  issued  about  the  first  day  of  May,  August,  November,  February,  and  ccmtaiDB 
an  an  historical  statement  of  the  University  work  of  the  preceding  quarter,  the  registration  of  students  daring 
the  quarter,  and  lists  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be  offered  during  the  succeeding  quarters. 

The  Circular  of  Information  concerning  the  Departments  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Sdeace  oontucfi 
full  information  as  to  admission  to  the  Schools  and  Collegei^  of  these  departments  and  statements  ooncemog 
the  requirements  of  degrees. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Divinity  School  contains  all  information  concerning  the  Divinity 
School,  courses,  admission,  etc. 

The  Circular  of  Information  of  the  University  Extension  DiTision  contains  lists  of  lectures  and 
'^courses  offered,  statement  of  correspondence  work,  class  work,  etc. 

Departmental  Programmes  are  issued  by  all  the  departments  of  instruction,  and  give  details  of  ^ 
work  of  the  departments  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  Regijbteb  or  the  Calbndab. 
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